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_ the fullowhng Drovion ARY, Derivations and — x 
5:4 r ire left. out; Firſt, becauſe of their Uncertainty, in 
very large Number of Inſtances: And, ſecondly, upon 
* * their Uſeleſſneſ to thoſe Perſons that theſe Sort 2 
Books are moſt belpful to, which are commonly ſuch, whoſe Edu- 
cation, Reading, and Leiſure, are bounded within a narrow Con- 
paſs; and therefore ſuck Helps and Hints, as bh more" © 
univerſally beneficial, are ſubſtituted in their Ro ; of which - 


1. The Word itſelf is followed by a Capital Letter, dt 


_ within @ Parentheſis () Agnifying what Part of Speech tbe 


Werd is; and becauſe there are but three Parts that make any 


Variation in their Terminations, &c. that is, Nouns Sub- 


ſtantives, Nouns Adjectives, and Verbs, the four other Paris, 


which by the Generality of Grammarians are called Adverbs,/ 
Conjunctions, Prepoſitions, and Interjections, are here called 


one general Name of Particles; and then follows the Defmitioner. ũ 
Meanirg of the Word in the ſeveral Acceptations or 2 PER 
| fliedto. And bere you are to note, that a great Number of We 1 


are purpoſely omitted, purely to make Room for many uſeful, ſhort,” 
and beneficial Abſtratts from large Treatiſes, upon the Manners © 
and religious Cuſtoms of the Ancients, as well Jews as Gentiles; 
as alſo the various Sets of Chriſtians, likewiſe i in Philoſophy, . 
But leſt ſuch Omiſſion ſhould be thought a Defe, it is here intend: 

to explain, and ſbew bow the Reader may, with Eaſe, ſupply the - 


| ſame; .cobjeb, when duly conſidered, will plainly prove a ve y con. 


| Jderable' Alvanicge, by making Room for more uſeful Matter, 
* it 3s to be obſerved, that * the W Mood Aan 


N * — A 2 
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Formed, by adding the Termination ing; as to Trumpet, Trum- 
peting; to Drink, Drinking, &c. and therefore ſuch derivative 


and the Verb left out; but left the Reader ſhould forget, or takte 

mo Notice of this Obſervation, it is alfo frequently inſerted. Again, 
 . wbere the Verb and the Subſtantive are the ſame Word, ſometimes 
T be one, and ſometimes the other is omitted, upon a Suppoſition, 


0 Y 
3 
38 
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 » that the Reader will obſerve the Diſtinction, made in the following 


F- ſhort Efſay of Grammar, between a Verb and a Subſtantive; 


and that, when he underſtands the Meaning of the one, be will 


45 apply it to the other; as in the Words Truſt, Tin, Sc. the Sub- 
fantives are inſerted, and the Verbs omitted; and in the Words 
Swoon, Stride, Sc. the Verbs art ſet down, ang the Subſtantives 
left out; and almoſt univerſally the principal Adjectives are omit- 
ted, becauſe whenever the Meaning of the Verb is known, the 


2 A 4 
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the Reader's Ability, and to ſoe what a natural Dependence they 
| have upon one another : So that if a Perſon looks for a Mord, and 
finds it not diretily, he will hardly miſs finding ſomething relative 
thereto, by which he will eafily be ſatisfied in the Meaning of what 
be looks: for; as ſuppoſing be Tocks for the Word Scoring, this I 


the Af of Scoring, is there, and ſo is the Verb Score, importing 
the Performance of that Act; from whence, conſidering the (ir- 
cumſtance of the Inquiry, I may receive Satisfaction in the Meaning 
of the Term, though it is not there expreſſed, &c. In the next 
Place, the Words explained are accented, io ſhew which Syllable 


that Monoſyllables, or Words of one. Syllable, are not marked, 


Middle of the Word, it is immediately followed by a Liquid, or 
 $emi-V awwel, or elſe is ended by an E mute, on purpoſe to draw out 


ignorant of what Liquids are, let them take Notice, that the Let- 
ters, L, M, N, and R, are ſo called. As for Example, Arm, 


muſt neceſſarily be in a Work of this Nature, it is next 10 im- 


Printer; 


Y 
* 


5 2 Engliſh Verbs, the Subſtantive importing the Alien is 


Words are frequently omitted, and, vice vers, ſom:times inſerted, 


Meaning of ſuch Words is alſo known ; as Sprain, Sprained; 
4 Melt, Melted, &c. though they are now-and-then inſerted to try 


. cannot find, but the Subſtantive Score, which is the Thing made by 


tbe Force of the Pronunciation lies on, in which you are to obſerve, 


for this Reaſon, becauſe where there is only a ſingle Vowel in the 
F the foregoing Vowel long: And leſt any of our Readers ſhould be 
Babe, Cart, Dim, c. And as in ſs numerous a Collection, as 


_ - Poſſible but there muſt be ſeveral Miſtakes in ſo critical à Matter, 
\ oither- from the Inadverience of the Author, or Neglett of the. 
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a ' Rules, both for the true dividing Words into their component l- 
e ' 


| lables; and alſo to'ſhew upon which" to accent the Words they com- 


* poſe: And here, firſt it is to be obſerved, that am two Vowels 
c meeting and ſounding together, are called Diphthongs, and three, | 
„ WW Triphthongs; as, Good, Beau, &c. but where they are nos 
5 \ founded together, or do not make a Diphthong, they muſt be parted, 
„ 2, ie, iu, ua, # Quiet, Triumph, "Uſual, S7. 

4 | 21. Thoſe Conſonants that are attually doubled in the Middle of a 


Ward; muſt be parted; as But-ter, Scol-lop, Cc. unleſs they be 
. Words'ef one Syllable, where the Conſonant is doubled more for 
_ Diftinftion ſake, and to make the Sound the fuller, than from ab- 
folute Neceſſity; as in the Word Ann, a Woman's Name, Inn, 4 
Houſe of Entertainment for Travellers, &c. to diſtinguiſh them 
from the Particles an, meaning one of a Sort, and in, the Situ- 


ation or Place of a Thing ; as Ann had an Image in the Inn, 
3. When a Conſonant comes between two Vowels, it is generally | 


to be joined to the latter; as, I-mage, A-bate, Sc. 
4. Any two or three Conſonants that are proper to begin be 
Words muſt not be parted in the Middle; as, Church-es, be- 
troth, com- plain, en-throne, Sc. 1 1 . - 
9. In Words of many Syllables the Accent lies generally upon 
tze third Vowtl from the laſt; as in Condemnation, Tdolize, 
Sc. but in Words that end in ary, the Accent lies upon the firſt 
Hllable, though it be not the third Vowel from the laſt ; asTem=- . 
porary; and if theſe Words are compounded, in ſuch compound 
Word the Accent keeps its Place of the firſt Syllable in the gi, 
Word; as in Ordinary, Extra6rdinary, Temporary, Co-tem- 
porary, Sc. Again, Nouns have their Accents on the firſt Sylla- 
ble, and Verbs on the laſt, when the Terms by which they are ex- 
preſſed are alite; as, abſent, not at or in a Place or Company: 
and ab-ſent, to keep away voluntarily, &c. And though theſe 
Rules and Obſervations are very extenſive and uſeful, yet it cannot 
Poſſibly be ſuppoſed there are no Exceptions to them, to inſert all 
which would be not only very tedious, but alſo needleſs ; for as all 
Nations and People differ in Particularities of Speech, ſo in this 
the Engliſh differ from almoſt all the World; nay the Southern 
Parts of this Kingdom differ very much from the Northern; ſo Þ 
that it muſt. be from Converſation with the moſt learned and | 
elite Perſons, that Ol ſervations muſt be drawn to ſupply theſe 
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rue Spelling, but in Writing 
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The INTRODUCTION, 
De that all the Rules and written Directions in the-Wayid 


* cannot prevent, as may egſih appear to any Perſon who bas endea- 


voured to acquire the French Tongue by. Books oniy,, who, though 
never ſo great a Critick in the S and Syntax, will never 


Be able to pronou ce intelligibly to a Native; . though at the ſame 
Tims be may be capable of writing, reading, and explaining that 


Language with the utmoſt Exatineſs and Clearneſs. As for the 


following Grammar, it is intended only as a general Hint or Speci- 


men, and not as a critical Treatiſe upon that Subjet; yet I doubt 
not, but if carefully attended to, eſpecially with the Aſſiſtance of a 


Mater, thoſe Perſons that never learnt any Thing but Engliſh, 


may as corretaly diſtinguiſh one Part of Speech from 3 and 


: 1 as good Senſe, and coberently, a thou: h they bad employed 


reat al of Time in learning, in the common Aube Lawn, 
825 Ap 


9. The Catalo ue, or Alphabet of Names, at the End, is bs 


MF purely for the: Sake of inſtructing the leſs Knowing, in the 
Spelling and Pronunciation of ſuch Names or Words as are not 
_ contained in th: Dictionary. The whole, is intended for the In- 
formation of the Unlearned, and particularly recommended to thoſe 
. Boarding-Schools where Engliſh only is taught, as is ihe Caſe 
commonly among the Ladies; by a careful Uſe whereof I doubt not 
but the J. ds; will ſoon find the Benefit from the ones 
their Scholars will inſenſibly make, not only in Orthography, or 


Whereof is ae complained of . the Fair _ 
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proper Uſe of Letters, Syllables, Words, and Sentences, in any Lan- 


guage whatever. And though ſuch particular Rules and Obſervations, 


as are immediately applicable to one Speech or Tongue, are different from 


. thoſe of another, according to the Mode or Idiom of Speech they are applied + 
to, yet ſo far as they regard the general Relation that Things have to their 


Modes, Qualities, Motions, or Paſſions, all the Languages in the World are 


exadlly the fame; for whatever is a Subſtantive, Verb, Sc. in one Language, 
is the ſame in any other, though expreſſed in different Terms or Words, 
From whence may eaſily be perceived the Falfity of that vulgar Error among 


the Generality of People, wiz. that young Perſons are neceflitated to learn the 


Latin, or Lily's Grammar, to underſtand Eaglißb, that is, to ſpell according to 


the modern Manner of the beft Orthographiſts, and write coherently and in- 
telligently according tothe Uſe and Phraſeology of the moſt celebrated Au- 
thors: For all Grammars of the Latin Tongue are moſtly employed to teath 
the various Terminations, &c. of the Flexions, Modes, Formations, and 
Words of that Language, a Matter the Englifs is no ways concerned in. 
But there are indeed ſome few general Rules and Definitions in that, as therę 


- muſt be in all other Grammars, which may be univerſally applied to all 


Languages, as well Englif as any other. I ſhall not here enter into a criths 


cal Diſſertation of each Letter, their Power, Forma ion, c. nor divide 


them into Vowels, Conſonants, Mutes, Liquids, Ec. neither ſhalt I divide 
the Language into eight Parts or Diſtinctions, as is generally done; but into 
four only, that being ſufficient for my preſent Purpoſe, which is only 


to give a general Hint how Grammar may be as effeQually applied to the 


Eg Tongue as to any others. Nor ſhall I eater into all the Niceties that 
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RAUM AR is that Art or Science that teaches Perſons the true ad 
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A Compendious Exgliſß Grammar. 
eur. he flarted relating,to.theſe four Parts, intending here only s gen 
1 8 to know the Coherence between, and — — — 
1 of a Diſcourſe or Speech on another. And in order to comply with com- 
won Cuftom, as far as pöſſibly I can, I ſhall call theſe four Parts by the re- 
ce.eeived Names of a Noun Subſtantive, a Noun Adjective, a Verb, and a Par- 
gicle.” By a Noun Subſtantive, I mean the plain ſimple Name of any ma- 
terial or ideal Subſtance or Thing, upon the Pronunciation whereof an Idea 
is excited in the Mind of the Hearer what Species of Beings or Things are 
then intended, without Regard to any inherent or accidental Qualities or 
I Modes that may immediately reſult from, or belong to, that particular Crea- 
' - ture or Thing then ſignified ; only obſerve, that thoſe Names or Words 


other Proper: As, when I ſay a Mar, the Hearer immediately knows I in- 
tend one of the human Species; but if I ſay, Peter, John, &c, he knows 
that . ſame... particular. Perſon is meant; but whether he be a tall or 

a ſhort Man, a black or a white Man, a crooked, a firaight, a learned, 
or an ignorant one, &c. he cannot by ſuch bare Nomination poſſibly ima- 
gine; and therefore it is abſolutely neceſſary ſome peculiar Characteriſtick 
ſhould be ſpecified, which is ſome diſtinguiſhing Mode or Quality. And this 
Mode or Quality is what is called a Noun AdjeQive, under which Deno- 
mination all Manner of Modes or Qualities are expreſſed, ſuch as tall, 
| Wort, black, white, fair, foul, beautiful, ugly, learned, ignorant, ſweet, 
ſtinking, rough, ſmooth, Ac. The peculiar Property of this Sort of Words, 
| *which are called Ad jectives, is, that till they are applied to one or more 
| , "Subſtantives, they leave the Senſe imperfect and undetermined, which, to- 
l *pether with what is called the Degrees of Compariſon, diſtinguiſhes them 
bf from Subſtantives: For though there may be two or more Sub ſtantives that 
| "have the ſame general Nature, Mode, or Quality, yet they differ, and are 
"diſtinguiſhed, by the one's being better or worſe, Ac. fairer or fouler, 

_ "ſweeter or ſourer, Cc. than the other; and by putting the Ter- 
mination er or % to the Generality of Words, any Engliſs Perſon will im- 
 *mediately, by the Ear, determine whether it is agreeable to the Nature of 


the Language to admit of ſuch a Formation; and if it does, they may then 


' *affuredly know that Word is that Part of Speech called an Adjective, and 
"that ſome Quality or Mode of ſome Subftance or Subject is deſigned by 
uch Term or Word, and not the Subſtance or Subject, itſelf ; as for 
Example, fair, fairer, faireſt; ſweet, ſweeter, ſweeteſt ; tall, taller, 
Talleſt; ſtrong, ſtronger, ſtrongeſt, &c, are Adjectives, by which the Mode 
vr Quzlity of ſome Subſtance or Subject, and not the Subſtance itſelf, is in- 
ſttended. It is alſo to be noted, that Subſtantives are particular to one Thing 
odr Species only ; but Adjectives are univerſal, and may as well be applied to 


be ſwiſter, tal'er, ſweeter, tc. th; manother; as well as one Man may be taller, 
Sc. than another, There are ſome few Variations from this general Rule 
of Formation and Diſtinction, of whick Notice ſhall be taken bereafter. 
ö „ 25 The 


that import the whole Species are called Nouns Subſtantives Common, the 


PVeaffs, Trees, Flowers, He, as men; as, one Horſe, Dog, Tree, Cc. may 


„ c 2 . ww 22 


do appeaſe, ſettle, or quiet Rage, Paſſion, Storms, Oc, But in general, te 


are Y+4bs, denoting the ſeveral Actions of their Subjects or Subſtantives, The 
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A Compendious Engh/ſo Grammar. * 
The. third general Head is the Verb; under which Term, the Exiſtence, At 
tion, or Paſſion of the Subject is affirmed, and which it is uſual to call by 
different Appellations ; ſach as a Verb Subſtantive, a Verb Active, a Verb 
Paſſive; and again, to ſubdivide theſe into Deponents, Neuters, c. But L 
ſhall only inform the Reader, that where-ever, in the following Dictionary, 
he finds the Letter (V.) ſtanding after any Word, it ſignifies the Word fo 
marked to be a Verb; and then for the Truth of the Aſſertion, he has 
nothing more to do but to conſider whether the Being, Action, or Paſſion of 
ſomething is, or is not, Ggnified by ſuch Word ; and if he is not ſufficiently 
acquainted or accuſtomed with fuch Words or Reflexions, let him read the 
Definition adjoined, and he will immediately determine, whether the Mark 


Sep = 
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or Signature is right or wrong. And this is the more requiſite to be done, 


becauſe that there are ſome Inſtances when the Word. itſelf fiwply and un- f 
applied may mean any of the three Parts of Speech, that is, it may be a Sub- 
ftantive, an Adjective, or a Verb; as the Word CALM ſometimes ſignifies 

Subftantively, and imports the Abſence or Ceſſation of Storms, and ſometimes 
the Want of a due Degree of Wind at Sea, Cc. Sometimes, AdjeQively,. is 
ſignifies a ſerene or quiet Mind, State, or Condition z and fametimes, Verbally, = 


Words are as diſtinct as the Ideas intended : as, The black Herſe runs. The 

common Sewer flinks. The young Child cries, &c. Here tack, common, and 
young are Adjefives, as expreſſing ſome Mode or Quality of their Subjects; or | 
Sublantives, Horſe, Scaver, and Child; and the Words runs, Prinks, and cries, mf] 


fourth Claſs'of Words, I call by the general Name of Par ficli, which ate 
occaſionally uſed to make the Senſe of the Speaker more full, elear, and in- 
telligible, by expreſſing the Manner or other Circumſtances of the other 
Words, either by connecting or joining them together, or ſhewing the 
Manners or Qualities of them; as, John and Mary ftrive earneſtly ; here and, 
earneſtly, are Particles; and, joining the two Subfantives, Jobn, Mary; 
earneſtly, ſhewing the Mode of their ſtriving or endeavouring to accompliſh 
their Intentions. And where you find theſe Words in the Dictionary, you 
will find them marked (Part.) to others you find (S.) for Subſtantive ; (A.) for 
Adjective; and (V) for Verb—Thus far for the general Definitions, to 
ag it oy be proper to add the following ane 8 


a 5 has what is called two Numbers, the one expreſſing only ſome 
one fingle Thing of a Sort or Species, the other all above one, wiz. two, 
three, twenty, a thouſand, c. and this is called the Plural Number. The 
Singular Number is commonly diſtinguiſhed by a, an, or one; as a Horſe, a 
Man, a Tree, an Image, one Child, one Wife, Cc. The Plural Number i is 
generally known by the Words terminating with an 2, or er; but the Singular 
never but in ſuch Words as have only a plural Termination, though they have 

a vingular REINA Arm, Arms: "Babe, Babes : Coin, Coins; Damſel, 


Damſels: 
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-Damſels : __ "wy Fox, 0 Garter, Garters: Horſe; Horſes : Tan, 
nns: King, Kings: Lady, Ladies: Maſk, Maſks : Nut, Nuts: Onion, 
- Onions: Pipe, Pipes: Quarter. Quarters: Robe, Robes: Stone, Stones: 


Tile, Tiles: Vine, Vines: Wheel, Wheels: Year, Years; tc. There are 
ſome few Exceptions to this general Rule; but they are but few in Com- 


pariſon of what comply hereto: ſuch as Ox, Oxen: Man, Men: Woman, 
Women: Chick, Chieken: Brother, Brethren : Cow, Cows or Kine: Sow, | 
* Sows or Swine: Louſe, Lice : Mouſe, Mice: Gooſe, Geele , Foot, Feet: 


Tooth, Teeth; Die, Dice: Penny, Pence, &c. Thoſe Singulars which end 
in F or fe, have their Plurals ending in ve,; 38 Wife, Wives: Calf, Calves ; 
Sheaf, Sheaves: Half, Halves: Leaf, Leaves: Loaf, Loaves : Shelf, 
Shelves : Self, Selves: Knife, Knives: Wolf, Wolves: : Thief, Thieves: 
Life, Lives. And though moſt Words, whoſe Singulars end in H follow 
the general Rule aforegoing, as Muff, Muffs, Cc. yet Staff makes Staves, 
according to the latter Rule, Some few terminate alike in both Numbers, as 


one Sheep, ten Sheep: one, Swine, ten Swine, Cc. There are ſome Words 


that admit of no Singular Termination or Number, ſuch as Annals, Alps, 
Aſhes: Bowels, Bellows, Breeches: Calends, Creſſes: Goods, Entrails, 


* Ides, Lungs, Mallows, Nones, Sciſſars, Snuffers, Shears, Tongs, Cc. And, 


on the contrary, there are a great many without the Plural Number or Ter- 
mination ; ſach as Proper Names of Men, Women, Places, Creatures, and 
Things; as alſo their Virtues, Vices, Habits, and abſtra& Qualities ; the 


Generality of Grains, Spices, Herbs, Drugs, and Liquids; as Wheat, Rye, 


Barley, &c. Pepper, Ginger, Mace, &c. Graſs, Madder, Rue, Cc. Co- 
chineal, Indigo, Sc. Air, Blood, Choler, Milk, &c. 


The L and Greek Tongues, Sc. have Caſe, Declenfion, and Gender, 
abſolutely neceſſary to be learnt and conſidered, becauſe the Adjective varies 
its Termination, or Ending, to be agreeable to the Subſtantive to which 1 it ĩs 
to be annexed; but it is not ſo in the Exgliſb, which, to prevent all Confu- 
fion, has the different Sex of the Subſtantive generally expreſſed by a particu · 
lar and quite different Epithet: So that any one that knows the Meaning of 
the Word can immediately diſtinguiſh; whether it be a Male or Female; and 
which among us is regarded little farther, than among thoſe Creatures that 


Nature has vifibly diſtinguiſhed. In Conformity to common Cuftom, the 
| Male ſhall be called the Maſculine Gender, and the Female the Feminine 


Gender, and Things without Life the Neuter Gender; and theſe are alſo 
diſtinguiſhed by the Terms he, Bit, or him, for the Maſculine ; foe, hers, &c- 
for the Feminine; and it for the Neuter ; but the Adjective remains the ſame, 
and is as applicable to Males as Females, and alſo to Things without Life, 
called Neuters ; as, a good Boy, a good Girl, a fat Boar, a fat Sow, a kind 


Uncle, a kind Aunt, c. a good Knife, c. Some few Feminines are formed 


by changing the Termination of the Maſculine into e, ſuch as theſe foilow- 


2 ing, Abbot, Abbels; Actor, Actreſs; Adulterer, Adultereſs; A; 
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Ambaſſadreſs;. Count, Counteſs; Duke, Datcheſs; EleQtor, : Electreſe; 6 
Emperor, Empreſs; Governor, Governeſs ; Heir; Heireſs; Jew, Jeweſs; 
Lion, Lioneſs ; Marquis, Marchioneſs ; Maſter, Miftreſs ; Princs, Princeſs z- 


prior, Prioreſs ; Patron, Patroneſs; Poet, Poeteſs, Prophet, Propheteſs ; | 
Shepherd, Shepherdeſs ; Tutor, Tutoreſs; Viſcount, Viſcounteſs, - There 
are alſo tiizee Diſtinctions called Perſons, by which every Subflantive js. 


further diſtinguiſhed, wiz. I. the firſt, thou, the ſecond ; /be, he, it, the third, 
for the Singular Number ; and we, he, you, they, thoſe, for the Plural ; to 
which may be added, who, whom, or what. That theſe Diſtinction: are 
abſolutely. neceſſary, appears from the Nature of Speech, which is always 
employed about the Perſon, or Perſons, then immediately ſpeaking, denoted 
by the Characteriſlick, I or 4v- ; the Perſon or Thing ſpoken (o, denoted by 
thou," Je, or you 3 or the Perſon or Thing ſpoken of, denoted by he, fe, it, 
they,” Kc. and this to be underſtood when they ſtand before a Verb; as, 3 
write, thoa Wuriteſt, be wwriteth, &c. but in compound Sentences, and aſter 
Verbs, they are changed into me, thee, bim, &c. as, I can Prove the Horſe be- 
longs to me, thee, &c. The Noun Adjective in Exgliſb is the ſame in both 
Numbers, as, a good Man, ten good Men, &c. and can never make the Senſe 
compleat, Without the Addition at leaſt of one Subſtantive to determine 
what he Quality is to be underſtood of; as tall, ſhort, good, bad, &c. have 
no Meaning, till they are applied; as, a tall Man, Chili, Woman, Tree, &c. 
When two Subſtantives are compounded into one Word, the firſt becomes 
an Adjective; as, Sea- Fiſb, River Fiſh, Gold- Cup, Siluer- Spoon. My, thy, 
ber, our, your, their, are called Perſonal Poſſe/ives, and uſed when they are im- 
mediately Joined to Subſtantives z as, This is my Houſe, Coat, Book, &c. but 
when the Subſtantive is not immediately expreſſed, but underſtood, or a 
Weftion is afked, they are changed into the Terms mine, thine, bers, yours, 


, theirs; as, This Kn'fe is mine: That is, This is my Knife. Whoſe 
| Knife i; this? Mine: or, It is my Knife, &. To an Adjective be- 


longs alſo an Increaſe or Diminution of the Value, Goodneſs, or Virtue of 
the Subſtantive to which it is adjoined ; and theſe generally are formed by 


Adding r or e, to the plain fimple Word itſelf; as, fair, fairer, faire, 


though ſometimes the middle Term is made by retaining the firſt, with the 
Addition, more ; as inſtead of fairer, we ſay ſometimes more fair; but this is - 
not ſo elegant as the former; ſo inftead of farre/?, moſt, very or exceeding fair, 
is lometimes uſed; and here Reading and Obſervation will quickly make 
any Perſon a Judge where to introduce it in the moſt advantageous Place. 
Theſe four following are irregular ; good, better, ke; bad or ill, worſe 
worſt ; little, I:fs, leaſt; much, more, moſt. FX 0 14-50 


Inſtead of the various Terminations and Declenſions of the Latini, &c. the. . 
Lag uſe @ or the, of, to, by, from, or auith, &c. to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
bi cumſtances of the Subject, both when it is alone, and alſo when it is 
laned with the Adje&ive'in both Numbers; as, | 


Singular 
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Wo] * | ha 1 4 
or the Man. | oy n The Mer. =: 
Of a orb ⏑ OG. Of the Men, 
Jon or the Mar. To the Men. 
By, from, or with a or the Man. By, from, or with the Mer 
I INI 
ä 
Of a or the good Horſe, Ce. Of the good Horſes, &e. 


We have already taken Notice that the third Claſs of Words i is the Verb, 
and what its Office is; we ſhall only here obſerve, that it has two Numbers, 
Time, and Perſon, belonging to it ; by which the Being, Action, or Paſſion of 
the Subject or Subſtantive is declated or affirmed ; for the expreſſing the true 
State of Times, there is what are uſually called Auxiliary Verbs, from or 
by which the Times of other Verbs are expreſſed, there being only the preſent 
and the paſſing Time naturally ariſing from the different Endings of the 
Verbs themſelves; that is, the preſent, and the paſſing, or paſt Time; as 
love: the preſent, and d or loved the paſſing Time. The preſent Time, - 
vor the Inſtant in which any Thing is actually performing, &c. is diſtinguiſhed 
0 by the words db, deft; or doth, for the Singular Number; and 4 only for the 
| Plutal, with the proper perſonal Signs, J, thou, he, we, Ye, they, &c. The 
7 _ paſing Time is an imperfe& Manner of expreſſing, and intimates ſo much, 


8 having the Sign did, or the Termination ed: The paſt Time ſhews the Afton 
1 compleat, by affirming ſomething with the Sign have; there is alſo what is 
|  CalledthePreterpluperfe&Tenfe, orTime, and has the Sign had affixed to it; the 


5 other is the Future Tenſe, that affirms ſomething l or will be hereafter, And 
. though there are really but three proper Diſtinctions of Time, viz. the Pre- 
Ft, the Paſt, and the Fature; yet. as our Language, as well as others, bas | 
various Terminations or Manners of Expreſſion, we ſhall inſert them: as to | 
the Diſtinction of what are commonly called Maodi, it is undeniably certain, 


* f that they may be denominated ag e and be as numerous, as the rw 
..- ticular Circumſtances require, 


As what are called the Potential and Subjun2ive Mood; are an undeniable. 
Proof of diffcring only by ſome accidental Signs ; for that Reaſon they are 
not here enumerated, but called the 1ſt, 2d, 3d, and 4qth'Mood. The firſt 

declaring or making ſome poſitive Aſſertion about, or relating to the Sub- 
Jeet, or Subſtantive. The ſecond having only one Tenſe and five Perſons, and 

- Bs _—_— whelly about commanding or ordaining, praying: or permitting 

ſome 
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fomething to be done without any Specification of Time, The third may 
be variouſly circumſtanced, according as it has its Expletives adjoined. And 


the fourth expreſſes the Action barely and indefinitely as to Time. The two 
auxiliary. Verbs ſupply all others with thoſe Tenſes or Times which they 
naturally have no proper Termination or Diſtinction for, viz. o have, by 


whoſe Aſſiſtance all Active Verbs are formed, or ſuch as import doing ſome- 


thing; and 70 be, from which all Paſſive Verbs are formed, that is, ſuch as 


import n or bearing ſomething done to the Subject. 


The firſt or Indicative Mood: 
| Preſent Tenſe or Time. | Preſent Tenſe or Time, 
Singular. : Plural, 
— have 13 — 
1 hafl AE | 7 bave 
| P. aſt Tenſe. £ aft Tenſe, £ 
: Singular. Plural. 
„ | „. 347 
Thou——— 5a, 20 
Future Tenſe. : Future Tenſe, 
Singular. Plural. 
I. all or will have We 
Thou Halt or wilt ha ve Ye ſhall or will have. 
He. hall or will have | They | 


Some make other Diſtinctions of Time, but as they are only a Coupling 
of theſe together, this ſhort Eſſay will not permit the n. J ſuch as, 
1 have had, 1 had had, &c. 


The ſecond or Imperative Mood, 


* 


Hawe Hos. Let 1 her, it, have. Let us have. Have ts 4 


them have . 
The third or Subjunctive, Potential, &c, Mood 


Is always diſtinguiſhed by. adding ſome Sign of Wiſhing, Power, &c. as 7 


may or can baue; 1 might, could, or ought to have, &c. 
The fourth or Infinitive Mood 


Is always diſtinguiſhed by the Sign 0; as, #0 have, to love, &c. from this 
Mood that Adjective, called a Participle, is formed, importing Poſſeſſion; as, 


The 


baving, bring, loving, &c. 
1 4 
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- The fir or Indicative Mood.” * 


There are other Expreſſions, called Tenſes, com pounded of have, and this 
| Verb; 3'as, I bave been, I bad been, &c. 


The ſecond or Imperative Mood, | 
Be thou. Ler bim, her, it, be. Let us be. Be ye. Let them i 


The Third or Subjunfive, &c. Mood. 
7 To be, to have been, being. 
From theſe all other Verbs, regular and irregular, are formed and com- 
pleated, to expreſs every poſſible Circumſtance of TRY Action, or Paſſion; 
As for Example. 


1/ Moov. 
I love, I red, I bave loved, I had loved, I ſhall or will love. 
— Ws We We We K 
Thou loveſt or doſt love Thou lovedſt or didſt love) Thou haſt loved, 
* love or do love | I Ve loved or did love. Je have loved. 


Thou hadſt loved Thou ſhalt or wilt love. 
Ye had loved. They ſhall or will love. 
= 24 Moov. 
Fove at love he, ſhe, or it, or let him, her, or it ws, love we, or 
let us love; love ye; love they, or let them love. 
a 34 Moo p. 
J. thou, he, ſhe, Nc. mays can, might, ook; Oc. love. 


4 


, 


4th Moop, 
'To love, loving, tc. 


From what has been faid, it is obſervable, that the natural Formations are 

made ſucceſſively, thus: Firſt, ſoviething is affirmed by the firſt Perſon Singu- 

| Jar; as, I love, then I loved, or did love, then I have or had loved; and 
afterwards ſhall or will love. But there are ſome Verbs that are irregular, an 

ED N of ending in e, in the ad and zd Tenſes, eee 1 

. i 


RY 7570. 7. 4 5 3 7 enſe, Pas Tenſa. Paſt Tenſe, | 
 _ , Singular. | Plural, | | Singulat. Plural. 
: Jour 25 rar We are IJ Vi. were 
„„ e e 
He, ſos, it is | Thy are He was | They were 
7 | 01 Fiuature Tenſe, | I ; FTFriuture Tenſe, 
| Singular. - | | Plural. 
T foall or will ble „ 
Thou ſhalt or wilt be To Hall or will be ? 
He:fball or will be. | Toy © We” 
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their-own 3 28, I bear, I bore, I have borne ; I beat, I have beaten; I be: | 
gin, I have begun ; I behold, I have beheld; I bend, I have bent; I beſeech, -, © *3 
l have beſought; I bid, I bade, I have bid, or bidden; I bind, I have bound; 1 
l bite, I have bitten; 1 blow, I blew, I have blown; I bleed, I have bled ; 
I breed, I have bred; I bring, 1 have brought ; I break," I broke, I have 
broken ; I am hw, was born, I have been born; I buy, I have bought; 
I catch, I have caught: I chide, I chid, I have chidden ; I chooſe, I choſe, 
I have choſen; I come, I came, I am come; I cleave, I clove, I have clovenz 
I cut, I have cut; Ecreep, I crope or crept, I bave crept ; I crow, I:crew ; 
T dare; I durſt : I deal, I dealt; I do, I did, I have done; I draw, I drew, 
I have drawn; I dream}; Idreamt ; I drink, I drank, I have drunk; Idrive, 
I drove, I have driven; I do eat, I did eat, I have eaten; I fall, I fell, Lam 
pls fallen; I feed, I fed; I feel, I felt ; I do fetch, I did fetch ; I fight, I have 
faught ; I find, found ; I fling, I flung ; I fly, I flew, I have flown; I flew, 
I fled, I am fled; I forget, I forgot, I have forgotten; I get, I got; I give, 
I gave, I have given; I go, I went, I am gone; I grind, I ground; I grow, 
I grew, I am grown; I bang, I hung, I have hanged; I hear, 1 heard; I 
hide, I hid; I have hidden; I hold, I held, I keep, I kept; I know, I 
knew, I have known; I lead, I led; I learn, I learnt; I leave, I leſt; I 
lend, I lent; 1 do let, I did let, I have let; I lie, I have lain; Ilye, I lyedz * 
Iloſe, I loſt; I make, I made; I mean, I meant; I meet, I met; I miſs, ! 
miſt or miſſed ; I owe, I have owed ; Ido, I did, I have put; I do, I did, 
I have read; I ride, I rid, I have ridges 3 I ring, I rung ; I riſe, I roſe, J 
am riſen ; I do, I did, I have run; I . I ſaid ; I ſee, I fiw, I have ſeen ; I 
ſeek, I ſought ; I ſell, I ſold ; I ſend, I ſent ; I do, I did, I have thed; I 
| thine, I ſhone ; I ſhoe, I ſhod ; I ſhoot, I ſhot ; I ſhrink, I ſhrunk ; I fing, F 
ſang, or ſung; I fit, I ſat or ſace ; I ſlay, I flew, I have lain ; I fleep, I ſlept: 
I ſlide, I ſlid; I ling, I lang ; I ſmell, I ſmelt; I ſmite, I ſmote; I have 
ſmitten; I ſpeak, I ſpoke, I have ſpoken 1 I ipent ;I ſpill, I ſpilled, 
or ſpilt; I ſpin, I ſpun ; I ſpit, I have ſpit or ſpitten; I do, I did or I have 
foread ; I ſpring, or ſprung ; I ſpit or ſpat z I ſow, I ſowed, I have ſown ; 
I and, I ſtood ; I ſting, I ſtung - I trike, I truck, I have ftricken; I firing, 
I firung 31 — I ſwore, I have ſworn; Ido or did ſweat, I have ſweated; 
I ſweep, I ſwept ; I ſwim, I ſwam, I have ſwum; I take, I took, IT have 
taken; I teach, I taught; I tea I tore, I have torn ; I tell, I told; I think, 
I thought ; I thrive, I throve, I have thriven ; I 8 1 Fug I have 
thrown ; I tread, I trod, I bave trodden; I underſtand, I underſtood ; 1 
weave, I wove, I have woven; I weep, I wept; I win, I won; I am, I 
was, I have been willing; I work, I wrought ; I wring, I wrungs I writes 
I wrote, I have written. 


are 

gh The fourth Part is univerſally here called Particle: ; under which Denomi- 
2 nation, all thoſe ſmall Words, that tie or unite the others together, or that 
__ npreſſes the Modes or Manners of Words, are ſigniſied, and which uſually, by 
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A Compendious Engliſh Grammar, 
| the common Grammarians are called Adverbs, Covjunftons, 7 
dad Interjetions: From the true Uſe and Connection of theſe four Parts, 
are formed Sentences; and from a Number or Multitude of Sentences, ariſe 
regular Diſcourſes, Speeches, e. A Sentence cofiſifts of three Words at 
leaſt, by which ſome Idea of the Mind is expreſſed; as, Lying is hateful. 
And this is called a ſimple Sentence, wherein the Subſtantive is expreſſed 
but once, and ſomething i is affirmed of that Subject; firſt, its Being, and 
next its Mode of Being, or elſe ſome Action of the Subject paſſes upon 
. another, or at leaſt is underſtood ſo to do. All others are compound, 
wherein either the ſame Subject or Subſtantive is repeated, or different ones 
_ affirmed ſomething of, Qc. The Subſtantive ordinarily is placed before the 
Verb, and is always really expreſſed or underſtood ſo to be; as John lowes 
Mary: And here it muſt always be obſerved, that the eme Number and 
Perſon that the Subſtantive, whoſe Action or Paſſion is intended or expreſ- 
ed by the Verb, is, the ſame muſt the Verb itſelf be; as in the Example 
above, the Subſtantive John, is the third Perſon Singular, and ſo is the 
Verb loves And in the following Sentence, Men /owe your Wives; ; the Sub- 
fantive Men is the ſecond Perſon Plural, ſo is the Verb. Ve admire Learn- 
ng; here We is the firſt Perſon Plural, and the Verb admire is ſo alſo ; 
which is to be obſerved of all others. | 
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AAR 
Is the firſt Letter of the Alphabet in 


the world, the pronunciation where- | 
of is free and open, tho” moſt na- 


thi ſounding it, ſometimes opeu, and ſome- 
times cloſe, as in the words all and tate. 


It bas been obſerved, that A is the firſt |. 


bound nature puts forth, -as the crying and 
ſmiling of infants; and that it needs no o- 
ther motion to form it, but the ſunple open- 
ing of the lips; and further; that upon all 
ſudden and extraogdinary occahons we ate 
naturally led to it, to expreſs our admira- 


ger, &c. It is alſo frequently wrote at the 
bezinning of many words, where there is 
urea uſe for it, as in ariſe, abide, abate, 
Cc, which have exactly the ſame meaning 
when they are: wrote or ſpoke without it, 
a riſe, bid late, Cc. Among the ancient 
Rimans, it was ond of their numerals, and 
lynified. 3001 with a daſh over the head, 
thus, A, 5600, Among us at this day it 
1s a particle that fignifies unity. or one, as 
n ig one man, . In the Calendar, it 
18 uſed as the firſt of the Dominical or Sun- 
ay letters.” It is ſometimes uſed as an ab 
reviation of men's names, &c. ſo A. often 
ſtands for Au, A. D. Anno Domini, or in 
the year of our Lord; ſometimes A. ſtands 
for Artium, as A. M. Artium Magifter, or 
_ of Arts, A. B. Bachelor of Arts, 
Ws 

er AA, or Tor aa, is now commonly te- 
ſrained to phyſical preſcriptions, in which it 
vunes ana, or an equal quantity of the ſe- 
real ſimples or medicines to be compound- 
a, whether the particular quantities be ex- 
preſſed, or left to the direction of the perſon 


Who is to prepare them. + | 


NON (S.) a man's name, brother to M 
ſe, and firſt chief dr high · prieſt among the 
Jeu; in the original Hebrew, this word 

nifies ſometimes a mountain, ſometimes 2 
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almoſt all tbe known languages of |. 


. tions, and particularly the. Erglifh, vary in 


tion} joy, anguiſh, averſion, ſenſe of dan- 


— 
ent * ” La 


oo 
3 


„ 
AB (S.) the eleventh month of the civil year, 


according to the computation of the He- 
. brews, and the fifth of their ectlefiaſtical year, 


days in it: Upon the firſt day of this month 
the Jews faſt in commemoration of Aaron's 
death; and on the ninth, becauſe on this 


| » Chaldeans; and the ſecond 3 af. 
ter the captivity, by the Romans. | 
believe, that on this day, the perſons. who 
were commiſſioned to ſurvey' the land of 
Canaan, returned to the camp, and en 
the people in rebellion. They faſt likewiſe 
upon this day, in memory of the edict pub- 
liſhed by the emperor Adrian s command, 
© wherein they were forbid to continue in Ju- 
dea, or even to look back at a diſlanee on 
| Jeruſalem, with an intention to lament its 


ary, was that night extinguiſhed in the 
whence comes abba. 


is generally a contraction of "abbot or abbey; 
from whence it is inferred, that thoſe places 


where, as Abingdon, Cc. 
| A'BACDT (S.) royal cap of fate formerly 


of two crowns. | | 
A'RACUS (S.) among the old | ician 
vas a certain table ſmeared over, ſo that the 
ſchemes they drew on it might be. viſible ; 
ſometimes it fignified the Pythaporich, | or 
multiplicstion table; ſo called from Pythage- 
rat the inventor; ſometimes it ſignified the 


be the uppermoſt member of the capital of 
a column; but ſome writers in that art ap- 
ply this term very differently . = 

 ABA'DDON (.) a, name which St. Fobn in 


tu; or 3 N 2 1 
holy — 2 7 ES ag * 


. the Revelations gives ta the king of the lo- 
Q "Ione >. only 


2 9 4 


which begins with ” The month [46 
anſwers to the moon o July; there are 30 


day the temple of Solomon was burnt by the 
he Jeu 


its. On the 18th day of the ſame month 
: . decauſe the lamp which was in the 
A 


time of Abax. In Hebrew, it ſignifies father, 7 ; 
AB, at the beginning of Engliſh Saxon names, 


had an abbey there, or belonged to one elſe- 


worn by the kings of Englang,. in the ſhape 


alphabet or A BC, &c. The old Romans call. 
ed their cupboards or beaufets by this name. 
In ArchiteQure, it is generally underſtood to 


* 


"4 
— 


| ABAPFSANCE (S.) reſpect paid to any perſon, 


_ "throwing or defeating a thing, as a writ, 


- plied to caſtles, it ſignified to demoliſh, beat 


* 


% 


5 * 
* AB B 


3 


ede, an infernal angel, which is called the } ABBEY-or ABE V (8.) a place or houfe f. 


dieſtroyer, &c. therefore one of the names of | 
_ fatan or the devil. FO. 4 
ABA Fr (part.) in the Sea Language, Genifies 
that part of the ſhip, which is toward the 
ſtern, and is the ſame with aft. : 


by a gentle bowing, of the body; it is fome- | 
times wrote obey ſance. | : PRIN 

/ ABA'NDON (V.) to forſake, eaſt off, divorce, 

difinherit; likewiſe to give one's ſelf up To. 

the — bf any prevailing or darling 


_ paſſion ; it likewiſe ſignifies to give any thing 


over for loft, without all hopes of recovery. 
ABA'NDONER (S.) the perſon that abandons, 
- forſakes, &c. N 
ABARTICULA'TION (S.) in Anatom, is that 

natural and curious conſtruction of the bones, 
whereby they readily and eafily perform. 
their ſeveral functions, by a due motion of 
the whole ſyſtem, or its particular parts, as 


in the hand, leg, &c. + : 
ABA'SE (V.) to humble, or bring any thing 
don, to ſubject one's ſelf to another; at 


Sea, it fignifies to firike, take in, or lower 


the flag, in token of ſubmiſſion, or yielding 
to an enemy. F e | 


 ABASED (A.) in Heraldry, is when the tip or- 


«angle of the wings of eagles, &c, looks down 
towards the point cf the ſhield, or when the 
Wings are ſhut, the natural bearing being to 
have them ſpread pointing to the chief; fo 

a chevron, a pale, a bend, &c. are abuſed, ' 
when their points terminate in or below the | 
centre df the ſhield. . 
ABA'SH(V.) to make 'aſhamed, to 

found. or 'ſurpriee, e 
ABA TE (V.) to diminiſh, to make leſs; in 
„ Law-Senſe, it ſigniſies ſetting aſide, over- 


Ly 


daſh, con- 


appeal, or the like; and formerly, when ap- 


 Cown, or eraſe; likewiſe to enter irregularly 
upon lands vr tene ments left vacant by their 
former polleſſore, before the next heir has 
made good his claim, or taken poſſeion; 
in Heraldry, it is to add an accicental mark, 
by means whereof the cat is diſhonoured, 
which is ſometimes a total reverſion of the | 
» Whole eſcutcheon, ſometimes only a mark of 
diminution, as a point deat y; a parted tene, 
gar fin fler, a def; Wc 
ABA'DEMENT (S.) a dimihiſhing or making 
leſs, either in quantity, quality, or number. 
ABA (S.) a Syriack word uſed in Scripture, 
Ggnifyine Farber, 7 0 7 i 3 8 
A'BRESS (S.) the governeſs or ſuperior of an 
-- abbey, or convent of nuns; and tho? the ſex | 
- hinders their performing thoſe ſpiritual func- | 


- thore are inſtances of ſome nunneries, where | 


performed other prieſtly offices; but their 
ede ve curtofity 


6 ; 7 


where women are, and by an abbot wherd 


Henry VIII. whoſe yearly revenue amounted 


tions "appropriated 'to the prieſthood, yet | 
- the'abbefſes formerly conſeſſed their nuns and | - 


Made it neceſſary to check 
renn onen „ 


5 . bes 
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ABB 


religious retirement, governed by an abbef 


men are. Formerly here in Enpland, and 
now in foreign parts, great privileges were 
and are granted to them; ſuch as being ex 
empted from the viſitation of the biſhop a 
the "dioceſe, and allowed to be a ſanQuar 
for ſuch perſons as fled thither for protectio 
againſt the law, even altho' the crime wa 
murder. BefGre "the reformation-one third 
part of the beſt benefices in England were 
appropriated to ebbeys, and other religion 
houſes; 190 of which were diſſolved by 


to 2,653,000 J. per Aunum, a great part of 
which went to Rome; the governors and go 


verneſſes of ſeveral of the richeft of them alty « 
being foreigners, refidipeg in Traly; + Stran 
A'BBLINGDON- or A'BINGDON or A'BING here, 
TONS.) a handſome well-built corpora firang 
tion town in Berkſhire, 46 computed an mark 
55 meaſured” miles from London; was anci is hel 
ently noted for its early embracing the-chrif ABBRE 

tian religion, and its fine abbey or mona contr 
"fiery, where many great men were bred WA ABBRI 
there are two churches in the town, vi. bridg 
St. Helen's' and St. Nicbolas's, the patron out p 
age of the firſt is in the king, and of the mark 
laſt in the lord keeper ; the market houſe us mt, 
which has been built of late years, is 0 Pence 
moſt curious Aſpler workmanſhip; and ma ABR! 
challenge the pre- eminence of any 4. Eng viatin 
land, being built on lofty pillars, with a large of, t; 
hal above, in which the county aſſizes a 438R1 
frequently held. The town conſiſts of ſe Maſs 
veral ſtreets, which center in a moſt ſpacious calle: 
area, where the market is kept, which | vith 
very conſiderable, eſpecially for barley and ABBA] 
malt, This town was made a free boroug take 
and town corporate, by charter from queen bad; 
Mary I. and conſiſis of a mayor, two ABBR( 
bailiffs, and nine aldermen, which twelve good: 
only have the right of chuſing the burgels the « 

+ that repreſents the corporation in parliament. publ; 
The market days are Mondays and Fridays them 
beſides which there are three fairs keps an- Price 
nually on the oth of June, 25th of July, an ABBU' 
goth of November. ; boun 
A'BBOT (S.) the chief or ſuperior of an ab- uy 
bey, of the male kind, who. at firſt wer ke, 
altogether lay men, and ſubyect to the biſhop — 
and ordinary paſtors; their monaſterics be- BY 
ing built in remote and ſolitaty places, they * 
had no ſhare in eecleſiaſtical matters, com- - 
ing like other people to the pariſh church on h iſta 
Sundays; or if too far diſtant, had 3 pri — 
ſent to them to adminiſter the ſacrament; Ur 
but by degrees they were allowed to have — 
prieſt of their own body, who was com l 
mon'y the abbog, and extended his functio "3 
no farther than his monaſtery, and bar nk 5 — 0 
der the obedience of the-biſhop: But a5 a 
ſure gave them opportunity, fo eee, mY 


improved it, and they prodyced may men 
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ven. who ſtrenuouſly oppoing the growing 
bercbes of thoſe Boo Fl called 
them from their retirements, and placed 
them-in and near the great cities, to have 
better opportunities of conſulting them; by 
this converſation their primitive fimplicity 

wore off, and the thirſt of power and exceſs 

of pride made them Yeſirous of being inde- 


4 Wan 8 
8 * 8 * Yo 
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pendent, and then they got the title of lord, 


with other badges of the epiſcopate, and par- 
ticularlythe mitre, Many diſtinctions crept 
in by degrees, ſuch as abbots mitred and not 
nitred eroſier d and not crofier'd, æcumenical, 
cardinal, &c, all which are at large deſcribed 
by the church hiſtorians, a 8 
AB8BOTSBURY (S.) a ſmall market-fown in 
Dorſetſoire, 133 miles from London; the roy- 
alty of this town helongs to the family of 
Strangewvays, who have a noble ſwannery 
here; a curioſity that invites' abundance of 
rangers to go and ſee it. Thurſday is its 
merket- day; and on the 29th of June there 
is held an annual fair, F 
ABBRE/VIATE (V.) to abſtract, ſhorten, or 
contract into a lefler compaſs. $374 
ABBREVIA'TION' (S.) a contraction or a- 


bridgement of a word or paſſage, by leaving | 


out part of the letters, or fahgſtituting other 
marks or characters in the room ef words, 
us mt, for ment, J. 1. d. for Pounds, Shillings, 
Pence, Cc. 5 F264 
ABBRE'VIATURE (S.) the ſame with abbre 


of, to ſignify contraction. nA, 
ABRREUVOUR (8) a watering-placez in 


alled the joint, which is uſually filled up 
vith mortar. AT * 3 
ABBRYDGE (V.) to ſhorten, to contract, to 


had; to be ſaving, 

ABBRO'CH (V.) in Law, is to monopolize 
goods, or foreſtall a market, by buying up 
the commodiries before they come to the 
publick place of ſale; with an intent to retail 
them out again at a very advanced rate or 
ies Ame Sgt 

ABUTALS (s.) in Law, the buttings, or 
boundings of a piece of land, expreſſing” on 
Vhat other lands, highways, gardens, or the 

bke, the ſeveral extremgs thereof do termi- 

nate, * 

UBBY-MILTON or MILTON-ABBAS (s.) 
vſmall, mean built market-town in Dorſer- 
fire, whoſe weekly market is on Monday ; 
Giſtant from London 92 computed, or 112 
"Keaſured miles; it has a charter, to hold a 
— day before St. James s day, wiz. the 
#1 of Juby. 

VADICATE (V.) to renounce, reſign, give 
wer, withdraw from, or voluntarily forſake 
m office, thing or perſonz by expreſs words 

Auriting, or by doing ſuch acts as are in- 
Gnliſtent with the hoſding or retaining the 
dice or thing, &c, WH Tho 


Moſmry, it is that ſpace between Rones, | 


take away a liberty that a perſon formerly | 


\ C : > 
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confounded with, reſignationz but fri 


of reſigning or laying down; whereas refg- 
ration is «che in favour of ſome other per 
ſony in 4 Law-Senfeithe wilful violation of 
tion. * ; : . " 
ABDOMEN (S.) in Anatomy, is the lower bel- 
ly, or that part which is between the navel 


[ 


is begirt with the peritonæum on the inſide ; 
the foremoſt part is divided into the epiga - 
ſtrium, the right and left hypochoudtes, and 


the hypogaſtrium. X by 
 ABDUCTO/RES or ABDU/CENTS ($:) the 
common name of ſeveral muſcles, whoſe 


ing back the parts they are fixed to. | 
 ABEA'RING (S.) a Law: Term, ſignifying car · 
riage or behaviour. | 
| ABECEDA/RIAN' (S.) a teacher, or learner of 
the firſt rediments of reading, commonly 
called the ABC, or alphabet; among the 
Anci-nts, thoſs compoſitions were called abe- 
cedariis, where cach ſtrophe, or verſe of three 
lines, aud ſometimes each verſe, began al- 


Pſalm, and the Lamentations of Ferer:iab 
the prophet ; from "whenee- it is probably 


poetry, for the aſſiſtance of the memory. * 

A'SER (S.) an old Britjþ word, fignifying 
the fall, or emptying of a leſſer water into a 
greater, as of a brook into a river, or a river 


From whence ſeveral rivers are named, and 
ſeveral towns built at or near their mouth 
take their names, as Aberconwuay, Aberdeen, 
Abergevenny, &c, tt 2 " 

ABERA'VON (S.) an ancient borough town, 


— 


| douth Wales; 150 computed, and 193 mea» 
| ſured miles from London. ; NM 
| ABEREO/RD or ABERFORTH (S.) a ſmalt 
| market-town in the N. Riding of Yorkſhire, 
noted for pin making; it is about one mile 
| - in length, ſituate upon a Roman way; it hath 
a market weekly on Wedneſday, and twa 
annual fairs, the one on the 21 of April; 
the other the 19th of September; 139 com- 
 puted, and 190 meaſured miles from Londdn, 
ABERGAVE'NNY (S.) a large well-built and 
peopled town in Monmauthſpire in South 
Wales, carrying on a conſidetable trade in 
- flannels; its market-day is weekly on Tueſ- 
day; diftant from London 111 computed and 
142 meaſured miles, . Ne 


»„é—é—ñ—é 


| ABDICA/TION 8.) che whereby a;thigi- 
ſtrate renounces, or gives up his office,” both 
| for himſelf and his heirs 3 it is frequently . 


"ſpeaking, abdication is a pure and fimple 4 
the laws by a magiſtrate is called an abdica- 


and the privities, containing the liver, ſpleen, ' 
reins, ftomach, inteſtines, bladder, e. It . 


the navel ; the lower part or region is called 


 - office is the withdrawing, opening, or pill. 
* LY 


| phabetically; of thiv kind is the rat 
viatun; alſo the mark or character made uſe | 


conjectured the Jews invented this kind of 


into the fea; alſo the mouth of a rider; 


governed by a portree ve, in Glamorganſbire, in 


ABERVSTWITH (S.) a market- town in Cur- 
dxanſbire, in South Males; builr on the ſea- 
mort ; has a great market weekly on Mon- 

B 2 | day; 


WP. 


from Lendex 146 computed, | / 


ABERRATION. (S.) a wandering or going 
- out of che way. | „ 
ABET (V.) w-ſapport or maintain, to ſet on, 
aid, 4 adviſe, or encourage. THE 
ABE'TMENT (s.) che encouragement of, or 
eee crime, or do 

' ABE'TTER or ABE'TTOR, (s.) an adviſer, 

_ afliſter, or egger on to any unlawful act. ex- 
cept treaſon, in which the law deems every 
_ perſon concerned a principal. 

ABEYANCE (S.) ia the Lew, is when lands, 
goods, tenemente, 8c. ate in expectation, 
aud not in 6 

ABGREGA'! TION (S.) 2 ſeparating or parting | 

- aſunder one part of a flock or company 

from the other. ly: + 
ABHO'R (V.) to hate, deteſt, loath, abominate. 


ABHO'RRENCE or ABHO'RRENCY (s.) an | 


_hatiag, loathing, deteſtiag, or abomiaating. 


ARB (S.) Ggnifies green ears of corn, or freſh | 


fruits; and was the firſt month of the Fezws | 
eccleſiaftical year, anſweriag to part of our 
| Marth and Aprilg in Judas, the corn ufed | 
to be ripe ia this moath ; it was foractimes | 
called Niſas, which before the Iſraelites go- | 
ing out of Egypt, was the ſeventh month of | 
| the year ; but afterwards, by God's expreſs 
command, it was. teckoned for the firſt in 
the church account, Tizri being the firſt 


. . aytuma, and was the beginning not only of | 
the year, but according to Scaliger and many 
others, of the world too, whole reaſons for | 

the affirmative are too weighty for their | 
opponents. Upon the fourteenth day of this | 
month Ai, God commanded the paſlover 
to be killed. 15 

ABFDE (V.) to remain or ſtay in a jlace; alſo 
to ſuffer, endure, allow of. 

A'BJECT (A.) mean, poor, low, baſe, vile, 
wretched, miſerable. 

-A'BJECT (S.) a perſon, of no reputation or 
eſteem, a baſe, vile-wretch. 

ABJECT (V.) to put or caſt away, to reject 

with diſdain, ſcorn, or contempt. | 

ABJE'CTION or A'B{ECTNESS (S.} 

| 3 — — 2 — 
ABIE'NA (S.) a goddeſs among the Romans, 
who was ſuppoſed to have the power of mak - 
ĩag the ir going out ptoſpetous or unſucceſsful. 
ABFLITY (S ) power, wealth, ſkill, capacity 
of doing any thing. EE 
ABINTE'STATE (S.) the heir of a perſon 
7 — without making a will. 
_ A'BJUGATE (V.) to unyoke, or yncouple, to 
; — rabid : 9 TOM f 
ABJU'RE (V.) to dif to renounce ſo- | 

_ Iefnnly by oath, 995 bb; 

ABJjJURA'TION (s.) a ſolemn diſowning, te- 
© Pouncing, or tecanting of an opinion, doc- 

. trine, or perſon, by oath; in the Law, it 

particularly ſignifies ſolemnly promifing never 


4 


to yield, to give the obedience or aſſiſtance 


.nothing to do but to corfeſs his crime ta 


. kingdom, he was at liberty; for after abzz- 
ration a crols was given him, which he was 


c which was the banner of the mother church 
- month of the civil year; it came in about | - 


ing in common with his fellow ſuhjects, and 
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of a ſubjeci to ſome other perſon or perſons, 3 
cho pretend to claim à right to the crown, 16 Cy 
in prejudice of che then-reigning prince, as zug; 
of the pretender and his family. In our ci paſt 
Cuſtoms, it. implied a voluntary baniſhment of Ae 

2 man's ſelf from the kingdom for ever, ing © 
which, in ſome | caſes, was admitted for WW ber 
| criminals, inſtead of putting them to death, _— 
which, theletter of the law required, provic. yer je 
ed they could thelter them in the church or ABLA' 
. Church-yard. - So. blind was the ill-direQed — 
zeal of this ifland, that from Edward the LA 
Coafeſſor's time to the Reformation, which _ 
was about the ſpace of five hundred years, or bat 
whatever place or building was conſecrated preſſe 
by the clergy, for any real or pretenced reli- ſt 9 

+ gious uſe, (creened offenders from the juſtice tie, 
of the law their crimes had rendered them , vade! 
liable to; inſtances of which are very fre- delon 
quent in the hidory of thoſe times; nay, WM th. 

: they fretched it ſo far, as to protect all man- 1 


ner of villainy, even murder itſelf, as may be 
particularly ſeen in the hiſtory of Wfmin- 
fer : The perſon thus ſheltering himſelf had 


che juſtices or coroner, and abjuring the 


to carry in his band thro' the highways, till 
he was got out of the king's dominions; 


But this not being thought honour enough tc 
the church's power, it was by degrees ſo in 
creaſed, that the offender had nothing more 
to do than to abjure his free liberty of liv 


confining himſelf to a perpetual habitation in 
the monaſtery, or other place he had made 


- his ſanctuary; from whence they frequently 8 
made (allies to rob and plunder their neigh 100 
bours, and carried their booty iato their der * co 

with chem. . * 
ABLA'CTATE (v.) to leave a thing off b. LV 
degrees, as to wean a child from its mother _ 
breaſt, . Is 
- ABLACTA'!TION {S.) a doing things leifure Jul 
ly; in Gardening, it is a method of engraft * 
ing commonly called inarching, aud 18 prac 1 
ticable only, where the Rock to be graitec 5 
on, and the tree from which the graft is te the h 
be taken, ſtood ſo cloſe, that the cyon o ad 5 
branch may be applied without cutting oi in im 
from its own Rock ; for which reaſon it | * 
moſtly practiſed on plants, that grow 1! all 
caſes, as oranges, lemons, jeſſamins, Ee. Ii _ 
England, April is the proper ſeaſon for th 5 
operation, which is performed after this man , 
ner: The rind and wood of the branch in 
tended for the graft, and alſo the ſtock ups Juan 
which it.is to be engrafted, is pared awA * 
about three or four inches, which two pat Fl 
ſo pared are tied together, and covered wit what 
clay, or other gardeaing matter; when the waſh 
have continued fo fog together, that the 2 
"Y 3 
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ne wel incorporates, the head of the flock 
4 cut off about four inches above the bind- 
ing; and the ſpring following they cut off the 
graft, leaving the ſtock to ſubſiſt by itſelf. ; 

þBLAQUEA'TION (S.) that part of garden- 
ing that digs away the mould or earth from 

the roots of trees, that the ſon, air and rain 
may eaſily come at them, in order to reco- 
xr loſt, or improve their prefent fertility. 

ABLATION (s.) a taking away, diminution, 

o making leſs. 

ABLATIVE CASE (S.) according to the 
common method of Grammar, is the fixth 
or laſt eaſe; and in Latin, is ſometimes ex- 
preſſed by a prepoſition ſet before the word 
it is ſaid to govern, or cauſe to be put in this 
eaſe, and ſometimes it is not expreſſed, but 

underſtood; but as this does not properly 
kelong ts the Enghif» language, I refer you 
to the Engliſh grammar prefixed to this Dic- 
tionary, © 

NBLE 4. ſufficient, or capable to do a par 
ticular act or thing. 

NBLEGATE (v.) to fend a perfon abroad 
won an embaſſy, or other employment; 
alſo to ſend a perſon out of the way, that is 
trovdleſorne to one. | 

ABLEGA'TION (S.) a ſending abroad or out 
of the way. 

ABLENESS (S.) ſufficiency, power, or capa- 
tity to do a thing, | 

WBLEPSY (S.) blindneſs of the eyes, or 
unt of fight; alſo inadvertence, unadvi- 
eine ſs, or rafhnefs. 1 

BLICA'BON (S.) a flower, called by the bo- 
taniſts rarciſſus, or the white daffedil. 
BLIGURY I$ON (s.) a waſtefuf, extravagant 
ſending a man's eſtate, in rioting or glut- 


ny. a 
Moc ATE (v.) to leit ont to hire, to ſerve 
n common. 


roc f 10 (S.) a letting ont to hire. 


YILVENT (s.) any thing that thins, rinfes, | 


tleanſes, or waſhes away; by ſome phyſi- 
— thoſe remedies that thin, cleanſe, or 
purity, as whey, ptiſant, and juleps, are 
"x ry ons 81 
IBLUTION (s.) a cleanſivg, purifying. or 
vaſting; a religious ceremony of waſhing 
the hands, feet, head, or body, among the 
d Romany, before they began to ſacrifice, 
i 1mitation of the Jer, for whom Salmen 
made a great Javer, or ſea of brafs, where 
the prieſts waſhed themſelves before they of 
kred ſacrifice, having firft ſanAifed the wa- 
(er, by throwing into it the aſhes of a crea- 
tre ſlain for the ſacrifice. Among the mo- 
Romanifis, or Cathalicks, it is the ſmall 
Jantity of water and wine, taken after the 
"Mmunion, to waſh down and help the 
Gizeftion of the hoſt; it 3s alſo applied to 
what the prieſt, who confecrates the boſt, 
Waſhes his hands with. In Pharmacy, that 
"paration which is applied to feveral reme- 


ABO_ 


| other proper fluid, to cleauſe or free them 


ABNODA'TION (S.) in Gardezing,. the pron- 
Ing, paring, or cutting away any kind of 
| cence, ſuch as knods, knots, &c. 
ABOARD or ON BOARD (Par.) within the 
fides of a ſtiuip; in many ſonts of ſports and 
games this phraſe Hgnifies, that the perſon 
or ſide in the game that was either none, or 
but ſew, has row got to be as many as the 
other; as, fuppoſe at bowls, cards, &c. the 
one ſide is 2, 3, 4, &c. and the other none, 
but in continuance of play comes to be the 


aboard, Tc. : 


ABO'LISH (V.) to put away, repeal, deſtroy, 
or vtterly eraſe, fo that no zemains of a thing 
may appear, | 

ABO'LISHMENT' (S.) 2 putting away, de- 
ſtroying, repealing, &c. ; 

ABOLFETION (S.) in Læw, is the repealing 
any ſtatute, whereby it has no longer a be- 
ing, vor is the penalty infliftable vpen any 
per ſon com mining the fats, again which 
ſuch law, fo repealed,” was made; ſometimes 
it fignifies the leave given by the king or 
judge to the criminal accuſer, to forbear any 
ſunber proſecution againſt the accuſed, 

ABO/MINABLE (A.] hateful, loathſome, de- 

| teſt able, not to be borne with. 

8 2 (V.) to bate, loath, abhor, 
eteſt. 

ABOMINATION (S.] any hateful, loathſome 

or deteſtable thing; any kind of fraud or 

wickedneſs, in the —_— , is ſo 

called, particularly idolatry. 3 

ABON or A'VON (S.) among the ancient Bri- 

tons, fignified a river, being a general name 

for all rivers; of which there are ſtill ſome 
remains, as the river Au in Warwick 
from whence the town is called Stratford 


| inhabitants of any country or nation, in op- 

poſition to colonies, or new races of people, 

that are ſent by ſome other prince or king to 
ſenile there, or that come voluntarily there 
for that purpoſe; among the Ancients, this 
term was highly venerated, and given only 
to certain people in Jtaly, who claimed an 

immediate defcent from the gods, | 

ABORT (v.) to miſcarry, or bring forth 
young before their due and proper time. 

ABO RTION (S.) the immature extrufion of 
the fruits of the wemb, or the delivery of a 
woman with child before the full i3me, com- 
monly ca}les miſcarriage; this in other 
creatures, is called linking or caſting their 


_ young. : 
ABO'RTIVE (A.) any thing produced by 


dei, by waſhing them in water, or ſome 


fuch a birth, whether it be ſtill- born, or 
153 only 


ſame number of 2, 3, 4, Kc. this is called 


non Avon. | 
| ABORVGINES (S.) the primitiye, or original 


from their natural impurity, is called -. 
ABNEGATION (s.) 2 poſitive and abſolute - * 
denial of a thing ; with Divines, the renoun- | 
| ting our paſſions, pleaſures and Juſt, © 


- 


5 0 


* 


4 
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enly ſo weak and immature, that it dies pre- ABROA D (A.) ſpread or extended; allo church © 
ſently after it is born; alſo any project or | gone _ „ | ns 5 up when (h 
deſign that comes to nothing. IASROGATE (V.) to make void, ſet afidg is adſol: 
ABO'RTIVENESS (S.) miſcarriage, - diſap- | recal, aboliſh, repeal, or diſannul ; partieu- church 
ointment, unſueceſsfulneſs. I þ larly applied to any law that is, now taked only a « 
ABO'VE (part.) higher, ſuperior; alſo more | away, which before had a penal force. when it 
than, or beſides; as His Income is above | ABRU'PT (A.) rude, haſty, rough, unſea- exiſtence 
2 7 I paid bim ten ſhillings above bis 475 „ . 8 only. 1 
dae, G&W. | A \ABRU'PTLY (Part.) haſtily, is the k 
ABO'UT (Part.) around, encompaſſing; as | unſeaſonab] ; 5 7 Ie IO roughly, operatio 
© The «caſtle has à mote or ditch about it, or has ABRUPTNESS (S.) a breaking off ſudden] fide of : 
water all round; allo near, both in time, a coming in rudely, &c, ' ©. I ſolid, w 
quantity and place; as, Jt js near (or about) A'BSCESS (S.) a tumour, ulcer, or ſwelling in nomy, al 
© three of the el — Ile lives near (or about) | any part of the body, which may be either yck ane 
the court—He bad. about 10001, a year. diſcuſs'd or brought to ſuppuration. wlative 
Sometimes it ſignifies motion in a place; as, ABSCI'SSE or ABSCISSA (S.) is that part of diſcourl 
He walls about the bouſe, fireet, garden, 'or the mathematicks that treats of curve lined ed of a 
Felds. 1 | II .. figures; it is that part of the axis that is cut the fent 
ABRACADA'RRA (S.) a ſpell or charm, to off by an ordinate, and contained between NBSOLU 
- which the ſuperſtitious in former times, and the vertex and the odinate. | bly, vi 
ſome to this day, attribute a magical power | ABSCVSSION (S.) a cutting off, a rejecting A'BSOLU 
ts expel ſeveral diſeaſes, eſpecially the ague, | Or caſting away, Fee ts en 
being worn about the neck, and writ in this ABSCOYND (v.) to hide or withdraw one's ABSOLU 
männer. | e ſelf privately. - 2 7 s doning, 
A BRACADABRA A'BSENCE (S.) the not being preſent at a par- to the { 
. ticular time or place. 3 oo 
ABRACADAB ABSE/NT (v.) to go away privately, to leave a RING 
'ABRACADA' © place 3 * any notice, ] 

ABRACAD A'BSENT (v.) wanting, miſſing, out of the or waſt 

ABRACA Fay, abſconded. - n \ ADSORE 
5 ABRAC' ABSENTEE! (S$.)a perſon who is choſe a mem- eines, 
ABRA. ber of a publick aſſembly, who frequent ſteathe 

ABR neglects coming to do the duty he was choſe — 

AB to execute, whether it be in parliament, con- dau! 

A x vocation, &c. „ . aceous 

Baſilides, the heretick, in the ſecond cen- | A'BSIS or A'PSIS (S.) the hollow, bowing, claws, 
tury, pretended a great deal ef unintelligble | circular, or arched roof of any building, &c. talled | 
enthuſiaſm was couched under it; particu- but in Afironomy, it is uſed for the higheſt frequen 

_ larly the name 365, or God; becanſe the part of the orbit of a ſtar or planet, at which rA! 
| numerals in that word in the Greek tongue point it is at the greateſt diſtance from the thing, 

; added together made that ſum, alluding to earth, by ſome called the apagæum, and alſo ABSTE' 
the days of the year; to correſpond with for the loweſt point, or that.nearek the earth tate 
Which, he invented 365 divine proceſſi- | called the perigæum. By the paſſing of theſe TE 
ons, Ke. | I | points from one fign to another, the aſtrolo & in 
A'BRAHAM (S.) a man's name, fignifying | sers pretend to determine or foretel the fate : f * 
te father of a multitude; one of the patri- | of ſtates, kingdoms, and private perſons, Bn 

-  archs. who at firſt was called Abrem, that is, ABSO'LVE (v.) to forgive, pardon, or releaſe 15 
. he 1s reported by Joſepbus to have | te et at eie . Fn by 

| taught the Egyptians arithmetick and aſtro- | A'BSOLUTE (A.) whatever is independent of Tits 
„ CTR EY I | © or free from the power of any other being "By 
A'BRAHAM's BALM (s.) in Berany, the | perſon or authority: This word, as it is © ng 

| hemp- tree. FV vaſt extent, ſoit is applied to a great varict + * 
ABRENUNCIATTION (S.) an entire ſorſak · of ſubjeQs; in its full force and extent iti Erg 
ine, or leaving off a thing applicable to no being or power whatever 4 R. 
 ABRI'DGE (V.) to make ſhorter or leſſen, to] but God; but in # qualified and reſlraine 2 
bs contract; as, to abridge a hiſtory, or any diſ. | ſenſe, it is uſed for an idea, in which rela Matteq 
courſe, is to ſhorten it, ſo that the ſubſtance | tion is not conſidered z as, man is an abſolu! dumb: 

of it may be clear] y expreſſed, and the whole | term, criaturè or father ate relative one vers 
ſeyſe remain; in Law it is the leaving part In Government, thateprince is called abſolute 50 R 
of the plaint or demand out of the account] where the laws are the reſult of Lis will. an 5 - 

or declaraticn, and requiring the defendant! whoſe power has no reſtraint by the conſt! 7 * 
3 anſwer only to the other part retain d. | tution; in Religion, it is oppoſed to cond! A8 78 

ABATDCEMENT (S.) the ſhortning, abſtract- tional by the Calviniſts, who ſay, that pre fro 
ing, epitomizing, or contracting any book, | deſtination: and reprobation are the pure © ogy 
I : . 9 


matter, or thigg. fects of God's power and will, By th 
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n ab ehorch of Rome, it is oppoſed. to declarative, 

aide 

artieu- 

taken 


is abſolutely in the prieſt; to which th. 
church of Eng/and anſwers, The prieſt has 
only a declarative, or miniſtertal power; 
when it is oppoſed to cauſe, it fignifies ſelf 
eriſtence, and can then be applied to Ge 


unſes· only. In Matbematicts, an abſolute numbe: 
web! js the known quantity, that after the prope: 
8 „ operations have been made, poſſeſſes one 
4denl fide of an equation, being the rectangle 01 
| L folid, whoſe root is to be found. In 4fro- 
Ling in im, abſolute equation is the ſum of the op- 
 Cithet tick and eccentriek equations; in Grammar, 
ablative abſolute 1s that part of a, ſentence 01 
part of diſcvurſe that neither governs, or is govern 
& Rand ed of any other part, and without which 
11 cut the ſentence would be intelligible , ; 
ORR ABSOLUTELY (Part.) pofitively, unaltera-_ 
bly, without controul, "A 
jecting ABSOLUTENESS (S.) freedom, arbitrarineſs, 
a uncontroulableneſs, | : 0 
5 ABSOLU'TION (S.) the act of forgiving, par- 
doning, or releaſing; it is commonly applied 
it a par- to the act of the prieſt in the Roman com- 
nunion, who pretends to have the power of 
© ha remiſſion, or abſolution of ins. | 
— Aso“ (V.) to ſuck or dry up, to conſume 
of the or waſte, Wet er 5 
| ABSO'RBENTS (S.) certain phyſical medi- 
PORTS. tines, which by their ſoftneſs and porofity 
quently beathe the aſperity of harp, pungent hu- | 
3 mours, by imbibing or drying away fuper- 
tvous morbifick moiſture z..ſuch as the teſ 


85 12 taceous powders of hartſhorn, coral, crabs 
claws, &c, theſe medicines are ſometrmes 
ealled ſweetners and dryers, This term is 
trequently confounded with bolus, 

ABSTAYN (V.) to forbear or leave off a 
thing, to moderate one's deſires. 

ABSTE'MIOUS (A.) moderate or temperate, 
particularly in eating or drinking. 


bowing, 
ing, &c« 
* higheſt 
zt which 
rom the 
and alſo 


— "I ABSTE'RGENT (S.) a cleanſer, wiper, clean- 
"abrale er: In Pbyfich, thoſe medicines that cleanſe 
the fats the parts, and carry off the morbid matter 
rſons. of wounds, ulcers, Ec. are called abfergents, 


aferfirves, or detergents. 

ABSTINENCE (s.) a faſting from, or for- 
bearing any thing; particularly uſed in a re- 
lgious ſenſe, as an act of humiliation in the 
times of common plagues, war, famine, &c., 
in Phy/ich, it is a moderate and careful uſe 
if food, whether meats or drinks. 
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ich rela Matter, and to think of it univerſally; as of 
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I abſolute CT (S.) the compendinm, epitome, 
will. ant or heads of any book, deed, or act of parlia- 
ge conſt! Dent, and is ſuppoſed to be ſomewhat leſs 
to cond! er ſhorter than an abridgement, | 


ABST 


that pre n RA'TTED (A.)] ſeparated, drawn away | 
pure e . In Mathematichs, Arithmetic, Alge- 
By th dra, Ceometry, Sc. are called pure or 46 


chure 


"when the affirms the power of forgiving fins | 


ABSTRA'CT (v.) to feparate in the mind, or 
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1 AB V | 
firaRed, becauſe in them tbe Gmple proper- 
ties and relations of quantities only are con- 
fidered ; but in pts, Surveying. Nawis * 
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- gation, Hydrofiaticks, Sc. other conßderations 


being taken in, they are called. concrete, or | 
mixed mathematicks. . \ | 
4BSTRA'CTEDLY (Part.) purely, fimply, 
free from mixture. Ph 8 
ARSTRAY/CTION (S.) is that operation of the 
mind, whereby we ſeparate the qualities or 
properties of things, and take them under a 
general confideration, . arguing vpor them as 
ii they had do relation to particular ſubjects. 
ABSTRU'SE (A.) difficult, bard, obſcure, nat 
eaſy to be naderſtood. 
ABSTRU'SENESS or ABSPFRU'SITY (s.) 
difficulty, darkneſs, obſcurity, hard to be 
underfiood or comprehended. | 
| ſenſe, di- 


ABSU'RD' (A.) contrary to common 
rectly oppoſite to the truth: This term is 
much ufed by mathematicians, and particu- 
larly by Tuc id, moſt of whoſe. demonfira- .. 
tions cloſe with ſhewing the abſurdity of the 
contrary to the propoktion laid down, and 
from thence concluding the truth of what is 
advanced, x © 7 

ABSURRDNESS or ABSU*RDITY (S.) mon- 
ſtrouſne fs, ſalſ ij, evidentiy contrary to truth. 

ABU/NDANCE (S.) plenty, more than enough, 
ſeperfluity, . 

aBUNDANT (A.)] overffowing with plenty; 

in ubm tic, abundant numbers ate thoſe, 

the total of whoſe even or aliquot parts en- 
ceed themſelves; as, 18, the 9 — pans of 
which are 9, 6. 3, 2, 1, the ſum or total of 

which is 21, &. * 3 

BU'SE (V.) to affront, miſuſe, to pervert 

any perſon or thing; alſo 16 impofe vpen or 

cheat the ignorant, by pretending the matter 
or thing is different from, or much better 
than it zeally is. v3 

ABUSE (S.) the perverting of a thing from 
the intended or true purpoſe. | 

ABU'SIVE (A.) afrontive, injurious, rude. 

ABU'T (V.) to terminate, bound, er border 
vpon another place or thing. : 

ABY'SS (3.) a great nofathomable depth, the 
uvnmeafurable waters of the great deep; if 
Scrigtzere, hell is called by this name, as are 
likewiſe the deepeſt parts of the fea, and the 

chaes, which, in the beginning of the world 
was covered with darknefs, and upon which 
the Spirit of God moved, The ancient He- 
brews, as well as the generality of the eaſtern 

people at this day, were of opinion that the 
45 or the ſea and wazers, encompaſſed the 
whole earth, which Ws immerſed in, and 
floating upon the abyſs, Ike a water melon, 
upon, and in the water, which covers part 
of it; farthey they believed, that the earth 
was founded upon the waters, or at leaft upon 
the abyſs : Under theſe waters, and ai the 
bottom of this abt, the ſcripture repreſents 
the giants to be groaning, and ſuffering the 

. puniſhment of their fin; there the Repbaim 
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are confin&Q, thoſe old giants, who when they | 
were living, made the people round about 


._ "them tremble; in theſe dungeons alſo, the 


*prophet deſcribes the King of Tyre, Pabylon, 
and Egypt, to be lying dowa and buried, 
yet alive, and expiating the guilt of their 
pride and cruelty. St. Fobn de cribes theſe 
depths, as the abodes of devils and wicked 
men, Rew. ix. 1, 2, 11. where he ſays, 1 
ſaw a ſtar fall from heaven, and to him was 
given the key of the bottomleſs pit; and 
there aroſe a ſmoke out of it, as the ſmoke 
of a great furnace, which cbſcured the ſun 
and air; and there came out of the ſmoke 
locuſts, which ſcattered themſc]ves over the 
whole earth: And they had a king over 


them, which is the angel of the bottomleſs | 


ſw iy | 

Fountuins and rivers, in the opinion of the 
Hebretus, are derived from the ahyſs or ſea, 
which they ſuppoſe iſſue from thence by in- 


pit, whoſe name is the deſtroyer ; Bkewiſe, 


- viGble channels, and return thither through 


others of their own forming upon the earth, 
At the deloge the depths below, or the wa- 
ters of the-fea broke down their banks, the 
fouſitains forced their ſprings, and ſpread 
over the earth, while at the ſame time the 
cataracts of heaven were opened, and over- 
flowed the whole world. | 
The abyſs which covered the earth in the 
beginning of the world, was put in agitation 
by the Spirit of God, or by an impetuous 
wind this abyſs was ſo called by way of an- 
, becauſe it afterwards compoſed 
the ſea, and the waters of the abyſs iſſued. 
from it, and were formed by the flowing 
of it ; or if you pleaſe, the earth ſprung out of 
the midſt of this abyſs, Ike an ifland riſing 
oute of the ſea, and appeared ſuddenly to our 
eyes, after having been for a long time con- 
cealed under water.— Calmet. 
AC, AK or AKE. in the old Saxen language 


fignifies oak, and when put in the beginning | 


'of the name of a town, imports that place 
took jits name either from ſome e 
oak, of a word of that timber; ſo Aclon is 
the town of ats, Tc. a 
ACADE'MICKS (S.) among the ancients, 
| were the followers of the doctrine of Plato, 
and now it is uſed for, and applied to, the 
members of the publick ſocieties erected ei- 
ther in England, or in any foreign country, 
for the improvement of arts and ſciences of 
all kinds. o 
ACA'DEMY (S.) the Yace where learned men 
meet, to confer upon the diſcoveries alteady 
made in the ſciences, cr to try experiments 
For their further improvement ; it is ſome- 
times uſed for a college or univerſity; it js 
likewiſe applied to any ſchool where arts and 
ſciences are tavght, and particularly to thoſe 


Tchools or colleges, where young men are | 


[ 


ACANA'CEOUS (A.) prickly, an epithet ap- 
plied to any plant of the thiſtle kind. 
ACCE'/DE (V.) to agree to, to comply with, 

to come to, to draw nigh to, &c. 
ACCE'LERATE (V.) to haſten, to increaſe 
the motion of a thing continually, _ 
ACCE'LERATED (A.) quickened, haſtened, 
_ continually increaſed in motion. This wotd 

is uſed much in the Nerotenian philoſoþhy, 
in which it ſignifies the motion of aprojec 
in deſcent, continually increaſed” © 
ACCELERA'TION (S.) a eontindal growi-g 
quicker or faſters 0 5 
ACCE'NSION (S.) the enkindling, or ſetting 
any natural body on fire, ſuch” as wood, 
coals, &c. e | 
ACCENT (S.) the tone or manner of ſpeale. 
ing, or reading, uſed by any particular na- 
tion, ecuntry or province. With the Rbe- 
toricians, it ſignifies a peculiar manner of ex- 
preſſing certain ſentences, by which a quite 
different idea is intended to be expreſſed, 
from what the plain, true, literdl, and gram- 
matical meaning of the wotds are, Among 
the Grammariant, there are variety of marks 
called accents, which, as they may be uſe- 
ful, take as follows. The grave accent js 
marked thus () over a vowel, and ſhews 
that the voice is to be lowered, The acute 
thus (“) ſignyfying that the voice is to be 
raiſed, The circumflex accent thus () in- 
timates a ſort of wavering, orquavering of the 
voice; from whence in muſick that trill 
or warbling of the voice commoniy called 
ſhaking, which renders vocal muſick ſo 
agreeable, is called the accent, The long 
accent is marked thus () importing that the 
vowel over which it is placed is to be held 
long, but in the Engliſp language inſtead of 
this mark we commonly double the vowel, 
as ſucceed inſtead of ſucced. The ſhort ac- 
cent is marked thus (©) fignifying that the 
vowel over which it is placed muſt be pro- 
nounced very quick, ; 
ACCENT (V.) to tone or modulate the 
voice, according to the cuſtom or uſage of 
ſome particular nation or province, 
A!/CCENTING (S.) the proper toning or pro- 


nouneing of a word by the voice, of Guly 


marking in writing the vowel or ſyllable up- 
on which the ſtreſs lies, a 

ACCENTUA'TION (s.) che ſame with ac- 
centing. | 

ACCEPT (V.) to receive, to approve of, to 
agree to. 

A'CCEPTABLE (A.) agreeable, approved of, 
pleaſing, grateful to, 

A'CCEPTABLENESS (S.) agreeableneſs, pls 

- ſantneſs, ſomething that is approved. 

ACCE'/PTANCE or ACCEPTA'TION (5.) 
the true meaning of a word, according to the 
general received ſenſe and uſe of it; alſo the 
approving of, and receiving a perſon or thing 
fayourably or kindly ; in Law, it is the tacit 


qvalified for the miniſtry, in the diſſenting- | 
"3g 8 8 


Way .. | 
24 


onfirming- rmerly done by another, 
confirming-an act formerly A Y which 
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with AgCE'SS (S.) leave or permiſſion to go, ap- | - ledge, contrivance, or conſent of the perſon, 
'.proachy or tome near to any perſon, place, to whom the thing ſo happens, + 4 
creaſe or thing. ** - ACCLAMAYTION (S.) the oyful ' 3] 
ACCE'SSIDLE-(A.) whatever may be come | ' of the people upon any publick occaſion, 
tened, at, or approached to,” by which kind of interjection they defign 
; wold ACCE'SSION (S.) inereaſing or adding to to expreſs their eſteem for, or approbation 
ſoþhs, any thing. This word is now generally un of, the — matter or thing, to which 
jecttle derſtood of a king or queen's coming to the they apply it. | | 
Lk throne, by the death of the precedent king | ACCLI'VITY (S.) the fteepneſs or ſloping of 
owi⸗g or queen; as the 25th of Oct. is the acceſ- a hill, when conſidered as aſcending or going 
fon of his preſent majeſty king George the] vpwarde, SE 
etting third to the throne of Great-Britain, With | ACCLO'YED (A.) with the Farriers, is when 
wood, Phyſicians, it is the fit, or time of being at the horſe is nailed or prieked in ſhoeing, 
the worſt in any intermittent diſtemper, |ACCOLLP/ (A.) in Heraldry, is the being 
ſpeale. called alſo the paroxyſm, au collared ot wearing a collar, N 
ar na- „eeESSARVY or A!CCESSORY (S,) an | ACCO'/MMODATE (V.) to provide or \fur-  \ 
e Nbe- helper, aider, aſſiſter, adviſer, encourager, | * niſh with conveniencies; to agree, = 
of ex- or concealer; and by ſtatute," particularly poſe, make up, or adjuſt a matter in diſ- 
| quite " applied to thoſe concerned with felons; ei-] pute; to adapt, fit, or apply one matter or 
reſſed, ther in ad viſing them to commit the ſact, or thing to another. 
gram- concealing them, or furthering their eſcape F ACCOMMODATION (S.) the providing or 
|mong ſrom jaftice after the fact, for which they furniſhing ; alſo the agreeing, compoſing, 
marks are deefied* felons alſo, though not princi- adapting, adjuſting, &c, any matter or 
e uſe- pally, In the Civi/ Lay, it means any thing thing for, or to the uſe of another; in 
ent is that of right belongs to, or depends on ano- Phikſopby, it is the application of one thing 
ſhews ther, although it be ſeparated from it; as if to another by analogy, 
acute the floors of a houſe are taken up to be new | ACCO'MPANIMENT (S.) the adding of 
to be laid or mended, they are an ac , fup- one thing to another by way of orpamenty 
”) in- poſing the houſe was to be ſold, unleſs in the ſo in Heraldry, the mantlings, ſupporters, 
of the ſele particular mention was made of the de- Kc. are ſo called, In Mufich, it is the in- 
t trill fect, . N ſtrumental part playing or moving, while 
called ACCIDENCE (S.) a ſmall book, which chil- the voice is ſinging. he” 
ick fo dren in England commonly learn at their | ACCO'MPANY (V.) to go along with, to at- 
e long entrance ypon the Latin tongue, containing tend upon, or keep company with another. 
hat the the firſt principles of that language. ACCO/MPLICE (S.) an aider, aſſiſter, advi- 
e held ACCIDENT (S.) an unforeſeen or undeſigned ſer, orvhelper; any one that is more or leſs 
tead of effect, following by caſualty or chance, from | concerned with another; but it is uſually 
vowel, ſome act, without the foreknowledge or de- refttained to criminal acts, and then it isthe 
rt ac- ben either of the agent or patient, or at leaſt, | fame with acceſſory or acceſſary; which ſee, 
at the one of them: As for inſtance, if the wind | ACCO'MPLISH (V.) to finiſh, perform, or 
e pro- blows a tile from off the houſe, which falls do a thing; alſo to perfect a matter or thing 
| upon a paſſenger, and wounds or kills him, that had been begyn by another, and for 
e the this is purely an accigent, But if a brick- want of ability, leiſure, or ſkill, left und- 
ſage of layer, who 'may be tiling a houſe, intend- niſhed, Ee | 
F edly throws a tile at a paſſenger, and wounds | ACCO/MPLISHED (A.) finiſhed, perfected, 
Ir pro- or kills him, it is murder or maiming in the compleated ; alſo an perſon ſkilled in the 
r duly thrower, and an accident to the perſon kill - learned and modern languages, writes fine, 
ble up- ed or injured, Among the Logicians, what- underſtands accompts or book - keeping, Mees 
ever does not belong to the being or eſſence or dances well, or has a genteel carriage or 
th ac- of a thing, as a. man's cloaths, money, behaviour, is ſaid to be an accompliſhed perſon, 
ke. are called accidents; alſo ſuch qualities | ACCO'MPLISHMENT (S.) the perfecting, 
of, to is are changeable are ſo called, as in red ending, fulfilling, or atchieving of any mat- 
cloth, becauſe that, purely as cloth, it might ter or thing entirely or compleatly ; alſo an 
ed of, Aave been, and may ſtill be, brown, black, acquirement in learning, arts, ſciences, or 
be. In Heraldry, accidents ate the principal] good behaviour, ſuch as 922 arithme- 
„ plea” points in the eſcutcheon; and with the tick, geometry, mufick, eing. &c. 
Mralogers, the moſt extraordinary circum- ACCO MPT (V.) to reckon or caſt up, and 
(b.) flances that have occured in the courſe of a is particularly applied to the method mer- 
to the + perſon's life, are called accidents, chants keep their books in, by way of debt- 
Iſo tne ACCIDE'NTAL (A.) whatever happens by or and creditor, or double entry. 
r thing chance, unforeſeenly or undeſignedly. In | ACCO'MPT (S.) a mercantile term for a col- 
ne tacit Per ſpeftive, any points in the horizontal | lection of ſeveral particular ſums ready caſt 
oy une, where oblique parallels concur, are up, whereby the profit or loſs upon any your 
* | cic 


flled accidental points, 


| $icular commodity, or the balance due from 


7.0 


5 ACCO/MPTANT (s.) one who exerciſes, or 


 ACCO'RD (S ) conſent, agreement, union. 
-&EQCO'RD (v.) to agree, to conſent, to yield 


| ACCOUNT (v.) to eſteem, value, or reſpect 


done, or may have in my poſieſſion. 


particularly aſtet a warlike manner. 


the 


| fon abroad {ends me goods to ſell for him 


for which they 
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a perfon, may be plainly and truly known; 
and. of theſe there are various fosts, ſuch as 


Atrompt of Sales, which is when a per- 


here in England, which, after I have done, 

_ Tadwie him thereof, with the parcels, and 
perſons to whom, and the price or prices 
ere ſold, together with the 

conditions, whether for ready money or 
time, which is entered upon the right-hand 
or creditor-fide of the accompt; and all the 
charges, and my commiſſion, ' premium, 
proviſion, or allowance for the ſale, on the 
left-hand fide ; and if the money be received 


for the ſaid goods, the difference b:tween the | 
debtor or creditor- ſide, which, is called the | 


dalance, is carried to my employer's, accompt 


currint, which is the. clear, nett, running ac 


- compt of bills drawn, or cath remitted be. 


tween him and me, excluſwe of any charges | 


er deductions whatever. Some merchants, 
who deal much by commiſſion, or are fac- 
tors to other merchants, kecp an accompt of 
. ime and ready money. un accompt of time, 18 


when I lay out conſiderable ſums of money | 


for freight, cuſtoms, &c, for my employer, 
oer accept or pan balls drawn by him upon 
me, before 1 have fold his goods, or receive 
the money for them, in which cafe I charge 
. im common intereſt for ſuch ſums, and for 
tuch times, as I am in advance for him, and 
no longer; and this accompt may be credited 
. by his eccompt fer ady many, as | receive 
it; all which charges, as well for intereſt 
as merchandize, muſt be deducted befere 
the pr ceed is carried to his accompt current. 


is ſkilled in the proper method of accompts. 
or book- keeping. which, among merchants, 
and in publick offices, is by double entry, 

commonly called the alias method. 


to be of the ſame judgment or opinion wii 
another. / 
ACCORDING (S.) agreeing. | 
\CCO'RDING (Part.) fo, like as; alſo doing 

any thing after a particular manner, &c, 
ACC'OST (V.) to come up to the ſide of, and 
to faltte or ſpeak to a perſon. 


any perſon or thing. 

ACCOUNT (S.) efieem, good report, fame, 
or reputation; alſo a hiſtory, narrative, or 
relation of a matter. 


ACCOU'NTAB..E (A.) anſwerable to a per- 


fon, or for a matter or thing. that I have 


ACCOU'TRE (V.) to dteſs, to provide with 
all manner of neceffaries, particularly with 
*houſc things proper for warlike expeditions. 

ACCQU/FREMENT.($.) dreſs, habiliments, 


ACE 
AccRETTION (S.) an external addition to 
any matter or body, but particularly applied 
do the increaſe of things without life, 
ACCRUE' or ACCRE'W (V.) to come to, to 
be increaſed with, or added to a thing, 
ACCUMULATE (V.) to gather, or heap vp 
to hoard, or amaſs together. : 
ACCUMULA'TION (S.) a gathering together, 
heaping op, or amaſſing. | 
A'CCURACY or A'CCURATENESS (5.) 
exactneſs, joſtnefs, delicacy, nicety, curi- 
ouſneſs. | a 
 A'CCURATE (A.) exact, curious, delicate, 
fine ; any thing dong very exactly, carefully, 
juſtly, or curiouſly, 
ACCU'RSED (A.) one that lies under excom- 
munication, or any other judicial curſe ; alſo 
deteſtable, or whatever is abominable, hate- 
ful, or that ought to be avoided, ſhunned, 
or left undone, . | 
ACCUSA'TION (S.) the charging with ſome 
crime or miſdemeanour, an impeachmeat or 
indiftment. , 
ACCU/SATIVE CASE (S.) in Grammar, i; 
. the fourth caſe. or mode of changing the 
! ending of nouns in the Latia tongue, and is 
always governed of a verb active expreſſed or 
underitood, which paſſes its action upon the 
ſubj- ct Ggnified by the word put in this caſe, 
as Jobn loves Mary. | 
ACCU'SE (V.) to indi, impeach, or charge 
with a fault. ; 
ACCU'SER (S.) any one that indifs, im - 
peaches, or charges with a crime, whether 
true or falſe z but by the occult writers, ſuch 
as Agrippa, accuſers are the eighth order of 
devils, whoſe ctizef is called Afteroth, or a 
fpy, and who, in the revelation of St. Jobr, 
is by way of eminence called the accuſer of 
the brethren, &c. 


; 


1 


ſelf to do a thiog often. 

ACCU'STOMABLY (part.) uſuaily, com- 
monly, frequently, ordinzrily. 

| ACE (S.) one; fo among Cards, that which 
hath but one ſpot is called an ace; and on 
dice, the fide that has but one ſpot 1s called 
the ace; in a m:tepborical Senſe, it fignific: 
almoſt ; ar nigh to; as, He was within an 
ace of th. matter. 4 

ACE'LDAMA (S.) or rather Chateldam, the 
inheritance. or portion of blocd ; the field 
which the Fewifp prie"s bought with the 
thirty pieces of ſilver that bad been given 
to Juda: Iſcariot, for betraying Jeſus Chriſt, 
was called by this name; for upon reflect- 
ing with himſelf what he had done, he 
came and threw down the money, which 
he had received, and went and hanged him- 
felf: The prieſts not thinking it lawful to 
put it into the treaſury of the temole, be- 
cauſe it was the price of blood, bought 2 
field called the potrers, with it, to bury 

| Arangers in; this field is ſtill ſhewn to tra- 


* CS 


| ; vered with an 
3 .vellers, being {mall and ce , arches 


ACCU'STOM (V.) to uſe or habituate one's 
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there dt 
in three 
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ACE'RBITY (3 ) ſourncſs, harſhneſs of take, 
ACHE, ACH or AKE (s.) bodily pain, 28 


; becauſe that Epirus being fertile in mines, 


arched roof, under which the bodies that are 
there depoſited, are reported to be conſumed 
in three or four days time. | 


* bitterneſs, &c, 

' helly-ach, head-ach, Kc. In the Farrier: 
Hyſick, that diſorder in horſes that benumbs 
their joints. ; 

A'CHERON (S.) a river of Epirus, riſing out 

of the lake Acherufia, ang twelled with ſe- 
veral other rivers, empties itſelf into the bay 
of Anbracig. The poets feigned it to be the 
ſon of Ceres, whom ſhe hid in bell for fear 
of the Titans, that threatened the deſtruc- 
tion of her family, and turned into a river 
ever which departed ſouls were ferried. 
It is ſometimes pnt for hell or the grave, 


the labourers croſſed this river to go to 
their work, from whence but few returned. 
The water being impregnated with vitriol, 
0 appears bluiſh, and emits unwholeſome 
mes, N x | 
A'CHOR (S.) a ſourneſs at the ſtomach, pro- 
 ceeding from indigeſtion, which occafions 
flatulencies, and diſagreeable belehings; alſo 
a ſort or degree of the berpes, or ſcald affect- 
ing the head, by a ſpreading inflammation 
that eats off the hair, and grows into a cruſt 
or ſeab, . | 
ACID (A.) ſour, ſharp, tart, | 
ACIDITY (S.) ſonrneſs, ſharpneſs, tartneſs, 
ACKNO'WLEDGE (V.) to own, to confeſs, 
to be grateful, to requite or reward a perſon 
for a favour done me. | 
ACKNO'WLEDGMENT (S.) owning, con- 
ſeſſing, rewarding. 
AME (S.) the prime or beſt part of a thing, 
the very top or ſummit of a thing; alſo the 


4 


point of a ſword, ; 

ACORN (S.) the ſeed or fruit of the oak; 
with the Heralds, to be acorned, is to bear 
acorns in the fhield, | 

ACOU'STICKS (S.) the doctrine or ſcience of 

* found, the art of making muſical inſtru- 
ments, of ſuch that produce tones, or in- 
creaſe ſounds z alſo ſuch medicines that help 
dezfneſs are ſo called. + ih 7 

AAN (v.) to inform, tell, or make 

known. 8 | | 

ACQUUA'INTANCE (S.) a familiar, or one 
with whom we often converſe, and know | 
well; alſo the knowledge we have in arts 
and ſciences is ſo called. ETD 

ACQUIE/SCE (v.) to yield to, to comply or 
to be ſatisfied with, to agree, 7 \ 

ACQUIE'SCENCE (S.) conſent, yielding, com- 
pliance, or agreeing to a thing. 

ACQUIRE (V.) to attain; get or purchaſe; 
o overcome difficulties, and become maſter / 
of the thing ſought after. 

ACOVISUTION (S.) an attaining, getting or 
purchaſing, 1 


A8 
particularly applied to conqueſts or victories 
in war. « ons — 
Accu r (v.) to ſet at liberty, to free or diſ- 
charge from debt or puniſhment. -. - 
ACQUUTTANCE, ACQUUTMENT-or AC- 
' QUITTAL (S.) a diicharge or releaſe in 

writing from a creditor to a debtor, com- 
monly called a receipt; alſs a freeing from 
any duty or obligation whatever, 
A'CRE (S.) formerly an uncertain meaſure of 
land, but now fixed by the ſtatute of 31 £d- 


ward I. to be 40 poles or perches in length, 
and 4 in breadth, or 160 ſquare poles, con- 


feet. England is computed to. contain 
390 38 500 ſquare ſtatute acres. Though in 
ſome particular places and counties the mea- 
ſure is moch larger. 20 
A'CRIMONY (S.) ſharpneſs, roughneſs, that 
quality in one body whereby it corrog 
eats up or deftroys another. * 
ACROYNICAL (A.) is Aftronomy, is ſpoken of 


acronical, | 5 #54 | 
ACRO'STICEK (S.) a term in Poetry, for that 

particular ſort of verſes, each line of which 

begins with a letter of a perion's name, ti- 


ticuiar whimhes in this kind; but the above 
method is what is generally uſed, 
ACROTE'RIA or ACROYTERS (S.) thoſe 
pedeſtals, in Arcbitecture, upon which vaſes, 
globes, or ſtatues ſtand, at the ends and 
middle of pedi ments or frontiſpieces ; ſome- 
times they are applied to the ornamental fi- 


ings, on the taps of temples or other build- 
ings ; and ſome:.mes they fignify thaſe ſharp 
pinnacles, or ſpiry battlements, which ftand 
in ranges about flat buildings, and rails, and 
| ballufters, LET 

ACT (S.) in Philoſophy, is the effective uſe or 
application of ſome power or faculty, where- 


rations and reſolutions of an aſſembly, ſe- 
nate, council of convocation, are called as, 
In the Univer/firies, the theſis or argument 
maintained publickly by a candidate for a 
degree, or to ſhew the capacity or profici- 
ency of a ſtudent, is called an act. In Poe- 


a drama contrived to give reſpite to the per- 
formers and ſpectators: During the interval, 
our theatres commonly divert the audience, 
either with a concert of muſick, dance, or 
ſong, and in the mean while the actors pre- 
pare themſelves to go on with the remaining 
part of the play, either by changing their ha- 
bits to introduce other characters, or whatever 
may render the entertainment more agreea- 
ble; the number of acts in a well conducted 
play is uſually five. In the church of Rome, 
the ac? of faith is a pompous ſort of puniſh - 


ers (8.) purchaſes or procurements, | 


taining 4340 ſquare. yards, or 44560 ſquare - 


ſuch ſtars as riſe at ſun-ſet, or ſet when the 
\ ſun riſes; fach rifing or ſetting is called 


tle, or matter: There have been many par- 


. gures themſelves, which are placed as crowa- - 


by ſomething is done. The publick delibe-- 


try, as are the diviſions or principal parts of 


ment, being the laſt part of the proceſs 2 5 
* 5 
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the Taquiſitionz it was formerly called 2 ge-. 


neral ſermon or diſcourſe upon faith, where 
- a great many perſons charged with miſperſua- 
ons in religion, ſometimes tothe number of 
wo hundred, are forced to appear in a fort 
ef publick- proceſſion, habited in a frighiſul 
manner, and condemned to feverat penan- 
- ces, and fometimes to capital puniſhments. 
Now to make this ad of faith more folemn 
and frequented, the inquiſitor pitches upon 2 
Sunday, or ſome other feſſival. and the day 
being given ovt by the biſhop's os inquifi- 
wers order, all the pariſh pricſts of the ciry 
- ex place where the ſolemnity is kept, take 
occaſion, after ſermon, to tell the people, that 


_ . Im fuck a church the inquiſiter will make a 


general diſcourſe upon the ſubject of faith ; 
thar alk people that go thither will have the 
benefit of the uſual indulgence of forty days, 
80d that: there will be no preaching in any 


fame notice >» given to the religious houſes, 


_ where they commonly have ſermens, ac 


quainting the fperiors they muſt omit 
cling in their reſpective monaſteries that 
Ax, and ſend we or four friars to be pre- 
ment at the inguiſiter's ſermon, and at the 
Sing of ſentence. Now, if any obſlinate 
a relapſed heretick is to be delivered over to 


We civil magiſirate, the biſhop and inguiſitor | 
fad word to the ſheriff, or other officer of 


ute place, to be ready with his peſſe, againſt 
rah 2 day and hour, at fuch a plate, to re- 
cia certain heretiek from the inquifition 
court, and that upon the fame day, or the 
- morning before, he ſhould take care to no- 
wfy: the execution all the town over, by the 
publck erier. 


| the day before the aft of faith; the fame day 


- | Kkewife the priſoners have their heads and 


dards ſhaved, and, upen the morning of this 
relignans afhee, alk the male factors are dreſſed 


min the habit of their profeſſion : They have | 
ale bhek veſt, with breeches down to their 


Heels, ami without any thing either on their 
deed or feet, execpting that ſome notorious 
' zaſeals had a ſcandaiens fort of mitre on, as 
= punifament for being guilty of falſe wit- 
mes ir! fome horrid manner, Thoſs who 
are convicted of herefy, and penitent for it, or 
Sropg!y fuſpetded of heb ſy, have a monk - 
di fort of frock, commonly called a 
Aude, of ſaffron or flame colour, and with 
ae St. Siara croſs before and behind; 


/ theref}, whoſe faults ase leſſer, are only in 
Each of them have 2 ſmothered 


Hack 
toreh put into their hands, and a rope about 
their necks 5 but thofe whe are condemned 
to the fake. have a mar on; the prifoners 
are permitted to fir un the greund and wait 


their doom; thofe whe are te be burt, 
are ordered into a neighbouring apartment, 
ere chnftſſars are fent to them to convert 


— 


* 
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wiſe flying; after theſe friars follow the pri- 
etherchvrch in the city vpon that day. They | 


* _ n, 
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In moſt of the inquiſition 
cnnurts, eſpecially in Spain, they have a cuſ- 
mm to bring faggots of bramble to the ſtake 


— 


ACT 
ther, and prepere them for death. Abodt 
four in the morning the ſervants of the inqui- 
fition give bread and figs to the prifoness; 
and about fun-rifing, at the toll of the ta- 

thedral great bell, all thoſe who undertake to 
fee the priſoners forth-coming, at the eng 
of the proceſñon meet in the inquiktion hall, 
where the inquiſitor ſeats himfelf near the 
gate of the inquiſition, and the regiſter of 
the office reads over the names of the male- 
ßactors, beginning with thofe whoſe crimes 
are ſmalleſt, and ending with thofe who arc 
charged deepeſt; and here the prifoners yo 
all out, one by one each of them having an 
undertaker, who is their-fecurity, that they 
hall not flip off in the proceſſion; in which 
the Dominicans go firſt, becaufe the head of 
their order was the contrivey of the inquik- 
tion; the colours of the inquifition are like- 


foners with their bail. The leſſer criminals 
\ have a cracifix brought after them, and 
when they have gone to the end of their 
walk, thoſe condemned to the fire are 
brought out. Theſe who eſcaped the exe- 
cution of the ſtake, arc abfolved with certain 
ceremonies, and yecontiled to the church, 
having firſt been beaten with rods. The ex- 
ecution at the ſtake being over, thoſe who 
272 penitent and reconciled, ate carried dack 
to priſon, and the next day being brought 
into the inquiſiter's conſiftory, they are ad- 
moniſhed to go carefully through the pe. 
nance enjoined them, and fo are all ſent off 
to the place; of their refpeQive fenteneer, 
Thoſe who are condemned to the gallies, 
are carr icd off to the civ'} magiſtrates gaol; 
ſome of them are whipped through the high 
ſtreets of the town; forme are ordered to 
wear a {ambenito, either every day, or elſe 


| 
| upon Sundays or holidays, At Goa theſe 
| 


vnhappy perfons, before they are relesſed, 
are inſtructed in the doctrine 22d ceremonies 
of the church of Rome; after which, they 
have a ſchedule or papers of the particulars 
of their penance given to them; and here 


they are all fworn to filence, never to di ſco- 


ver any thing which they have faid, ſeen, 

or heard at table, or any othes place in the 

Inquiſition. 

| ACT (v.) to do fomething. : 

AC'TING (part.) the doing or performing 
ſome ing. 


fom- | ACTION (S.) fomething done or performed ; 


among the Oretors, it is the peculiar manner 
0s geſtare made uſe of dy the ſpeaker to f 
upon his audiente; in Law, it is when 
one perſon brings a writ againſt another for 
the recovery of a debt, breach os promiſe, 
&c, Alſo a ſhare oy part of 2 company 3 
froek ; this term is principally uſed by fo- 
reigners 3 28, an Hias in the Mifffippt Rock 
anfwers to pant of or South Sen lock, &r. 
Is Late, it is the procefs or form of 2 foir 


— * * 
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grantes to the plainriff for the recover) (f 
2 * | 
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ADA 
kis right, c. of which there are many forts 
zccording to the eccahon. In Painting, Carv- 
ag, Sc. it is the poſture che figure or figures 
are put in, by which the beholder judges of 
the deſign. | 
ACTIONABLE (A.) whatever may cauſe or 
ſupport an action, in a Law &. aſe, whether | 
defamatory words, blows, promiſes, debts, 


&c. : 
NCTIONARY or A'CTIONIST (s.) one poſ- 


leſſed of, or trading ia actions, ſhares, or | 


ſock in a publick company. 

NCTIVE.(A.) nimble, briſk, lively ; one very 
apt or forward to do a thing; in Grammer, 
that verb which expreſſes whe action or doing 
of a thing, is called a verb active; with the 
Chymifts ſpirit, oil, and (alt are called act 
principles, becauſe when their parts are in 
briſk agitation, they excite motion in other 
bodies. 

ACTUVITY or A'CTIVENESS (S.) a pro- 
peafity'to do a thing, livelinefs, readineſs, 
nimbleneſs 3 in Philoſopby, all that place or 
(ace wherein any thing extends its power, 
virtue, or efficacy, is called its ſphere” of 


afteonity." + 
ucroR (S.) he that does any thing; but it is 
generally underſtood of thoſe men who make 
2 trade of, or wholly apply themſelves to 
perform a part in a play. 
A'CTRESS (S.) a woman that does any thing; 
but chiey one whe performs a part ia a play 
/ by way of trade or livelihood, 
NCTUAL (A.) feal, true, poſitive. | 
ACTUARY (S.) the perſon or clerk who 
regiſters the canons or ordinances of a on- 
vocation, * ö 
ACTUATE (v.) to excite, ſtir up, or put in 
motion 3 to prompt a perſon to do a thing. 
ACU'MINATE (V.) to ſharpen, to bring to a 


pot nt. 

ACU'TE (A.) arp pointed, ready witted, in- 
genious; in Geometry, every angle whoſe 
meaſure is leſs than the quarter of a circle. or 

' Jocegrees, is called an acute angle: In Phy- 
a, thoſe diſeaſes are called acute, which 
loon come to their height, and by their vehe- 
mence either kill the afflicted patient, or de- 
line and wear off. 

AA (S.) the ſua, which, by the A/yrians 
was adored as God: Under this name they 
called the earth his wife, and worſhipped him 
under the name of Adargites. © 

ADAGE (S.) a ſhort ſentencs, or proverb, 
containing ſome wiſe ſaying, or remarkable 
obſervation. 

ADA'GIAL (A.) proverbial, like or belonging 
0 a proverb, or wile ſaying. 

ADA'GIO (A.) flow, grave, folemn; a term 

in Muſh, ſignifying that part muſt be played 
or ſung very flow, to which it is annexed. 

ADAMANT (S.) the hardeſt and moſt glitter- 
ing of all precious ſtones, which by the lapi- 
Gries is called a diamond. 


an infamous villain called Frodicus : They 
deified the four elements, rejected 49.” 4 


ADAMA/NTINE (A.) whatever j very hard, 


Is, = 


ADD 
impenetrable, as a diamond; 


obdarate, or 
. alſo the ſtubbotneſs of a wicked, unreclaimel 


fellow, who is ſaid to have an adam 
heart, &c. 1 


A'DAMITES (S.) a (e& of hereticks that yro- 


tend co imitate ens nakednels before 
the fall, believing theraſclves as innocent, 
ſince their redemption by the death-of Chaidt, 
and therefore met together naked upon 4 
eccakons, afferting, that if Adam hed andt 
finned, there would have been no mar- 
riages. They ſprung from the Carpacratiang 
and Gaoſticks, and followed the errors of 


and ſaid it was not neceſſary te con 
Chriſt, This ſect with an addition of many 
blaſphemies, was renewed at Artzocrp im 
the x3th century, by one Ter deme, who be- 
ing followed by 3000 ſoldiers, raviſhed wo- 
men aad maids, calling their villaiaces by 
ſpiritual names. One Pthard, = Flandricn, 
renewed it alſo ia Babemia-in the bs cen- 
tury, whence they ſpread into Pola They 
were ſaid to meet in the night, and uſe thei 
words, Sevear, forſeear, and diſcover ant the 
ecret, See Bayle's Hiſtorical Dictionary. 


ADAPT (V.) to fit, to apply te, d make 


ready, to prepare. : 5 


ſuited to a particular purpoſe. 


A DAR (S. ]) the twelfth month of the cocleiaſ- 
tical year among the Jerat, and the fixth of 


the civil year: It contains twenty-Aine days, 
and anſwers to our February, and according 
to the courſd of the moon ſometimes enters 
iuto our month of March. On the third day 
of this month the building of the temple was 
finiſhed, at the ſolicitations of Haggai and 
Zechariah, and dedicated very ſolemnly; on 
the ſeventh, the Jews celebrate a faſt for the 
death of 4. on the 13th they keep a 
faſt called 

obſerved by Mordecai, Eftber, and the 

at Suſan; on the 14th they celebrate the feſti- 


val of Purim for their deliverance from H- 
man's intended cruelty ; the 25th is kept ia 


commemoration of Feboiacbim king of - 
dab;s being advanced by Evil Merodach a 
bove the other kings who were at his court. 
As the lunar year, which the Jews have been 
uſed to follow, is ſhorter than the ſolaryears 
by 11 days, which at the end of three years 
makes a month, they then inſert a thirteenth 


month, and call it Yeadar, or the ſecond | 


Adar, which has alſo 29 days in it. 


ADD (v.) to put or join together, to iacreaſe, 


to enlarge. 


A'DDER (s.) a ſerpent whoſe poiſon is fo very 


piercing and dangerous, that very few reme- 
dies are ſtrong enough to overcome it; it is 
ſometimes called an aſp. | 


A'DDICE or ADZ (S.) an inftrument in the 


form of a bow, wherewith coopers work 


which anſwers the end both of a hammers 
: | hatchet, 


ADA'/PTED (A.) fitted, applied, prepared, or 


Aber s, in the memory of that | 
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* karchet, dns end beinga driver, and the other 
og ”a chopper: % * | ) 
ADDFCT (v.) to wholly give one's ſelf vp to 
a thing, to be fully bent upon it. | 

ADDVTAMENT (S.) any ching added to ano - 
tber whether as neceſſary, or an inereaſe; in 
3 .- Phyfich, whatever new ingredient is added to 
2 a compoſition, beſides the ufual ones; with 
Cbym ts, any thing put into a menſtruum to 
make it more efficacious in opening and diſ- 

ſolving any mixed body, 8 85 
ADDVTION S.) che joining or putting ſeveral 
- thivgs togetber, in order to increaſe the 
zuantity 3 and this may be either of the ſame 
+ ſpecies, or different ones; in Arithmerick, it 
is reckoned the ſecond of the ſive principal 
rules; and when it is employed about col- 
JeQing many particulars of the ſame kind into 
one total, is called fmple addition; but when 
it is applitd to things of different ſpecies, it is 
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1 preſſed by the 6gn +, | 
ADDVTFONAL (A!) ſomething over and above 
= the. contract, bargain or plain thing, | 
4 A DLE (A.) rotten, fpoiled, good for nothing, 
commonly applied to eggs ; but metap boric4lly, 
a filly, ſtupid, drunken fellow is ſaid to be 
Th adule- bend l. AT ot 32065 oats 
10 ADDRE'SS (S.) a petition, or remonſtrance 
644 made by a parliament; corporation. or fingle 
perſon to the king or queen; alſo the genteel 
or fine behawour of a well edncated perſon in 
the management of any affair; the prudent 
conduct of a wiſe man. alt 


Engle perſon or body of men, to beg a fa 
vour, or offer one's ſervice; alſo a compli- 
mental aſſurance of the fidelity of a coarpora- 
tion, &c. to a prince, &. 1 
ADDU'CENT (S.) any thing that draws or 
leads to a thing, 
ADE'PTS{(S.) thoſe alchymiſts who are ſaid, 
or ſuppoſed to have found ont the great noſ- 
trum called the philoſopher's ftone; alſo any 
perſon who continually amuſes himſelf and 
- = others with finding out impiobabilities. 
- ADEQUATE (A.) fully, perfectly, and in every 
"= reſpec agreeable to a thing, 4 


""etneſs, compleatneſs, agreeableneſs. 
A'DES (S.) the god of hell, ſometimes hell 
irſelf, ſo called of a king of Epirus, who em 
ploying many perſons in mining, the moſt of 
which dying in that employ, he was called 
the god of hell and riches. | | 
ADFECTED (A.) compounded, or made vp 
of parts; from whence thoſe equations in 
algebra, in which the unknown quantity or 
root ſought are mixed or cempounded with 
the known quanti ies, are called adfected or 


F 


afficted equations. 

ADHE'RE (V). to flick cloſe, to agree, to 
take part with. be. Fhpede. 5 

ADHERENCE, ADHE'RENCY or ADH ER 


| ADHERENT (S.) one concerned with anc. 


called compound addition; in Algebra, it is ex- | 


ADDRESS (v.) to apply to, or petition a | 


A'DEQUATENESS (S.) equality, co-extend- | 
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ADM 
| ' taining the opinions or intereſts of another, 
ther, an aſſiſtant, aftickler; one who ſtrong. 
I maintains the intereſt or opinions of 
another. | : 
ADHE/SION (S.) tao cloſe union of parts, a 
- ſticking faſt together. 1 
ADJA'CENT (A! near to, or bordering upon, 
ADJECTIVE (S.) a thing caſt or added to 
another; and in Grammar, thoſe words that 
explain the quality, ſort; or kind of things 
or ſubſtantives are called nouns adjectivet; 
ſuch as, black, green, broad, narrouy, great, 
little. &c:. being always joined to ſome other 
word to determine its ſignification. 
ADñlIEU/ . farewel, God be with you, 
good by tye, or may ſucceſs happen to you, 
AD OFEN (V.) to be near, or next to, alſo to 
add or increaſe, ( : 
ADJOU'RNMENT (S.) the continuing a court 
or meeting to another time, when they ſhall 
have more opportunity or leiſure, either to 
- proſecote the buſineſs they are now upon, or 
to go open other matters, which the preſeat 
time will not permit. 5 
A'DIT (S.) a paſſige or entry; a term prin- 
- tipallyufed in Mining, in which it Ggnifies 
the ſough or level made to carry off the 
Water. | 
ADJU/DGE (V.) the pronouncing ſentence in 
2 court of judicature, * va 
ADJU'DICATE (V) to adjudge, to award, to 
finiſh authoritatively. | 
.ADJUDICAYTION (S.) a judgment, decree, 
or award. | 
A'DJUNCT (S.) any thing that is joined to 
another, and does not effentially belong to it, 
ADJURA4'TION, (S.) s ſolemn or earneſt charg- 
ing, or ſtrictly commanding in the name of 
another. 
ALIENS (V.) to put a man to his oath, to 
charge him in the name of God to declare a 
matter. — 


| ADJU/ST (V.) to ſettle a difference, to make 


a'tbing fit, to put matters to rights, to reQify 
miſtakes. . 

A'DJUTANT (S.) an helper or aſſiſtant; one 
attending the chief officer or officers of an 
army, and aſſiſts in council, and carries the 
orders from one part to another. W 

ADMEA'SUREMENT (8) in the Iaro, 1018 
a writ lying to bring thoſe to reaſon, juſtice, 
or equality, who take to themſelves what 
belongs to another. 1 

ADMYNIS TER (v.) to help, to ſerve, to ves 
alſo to manage or govern; and in Larv, it i- 
to be duly impowered to take and diſpoſe of 
the effects of one tRat dies inteſtate, without 

making a will. 5 | 

ADMINISTRATION (s) management, rule 

or government ; in Lato, it is the diſpolng 

of the eſtate or effects of one who died in- 


teſtate, ſo as to give a juſt and regular 26 


count thereof. 


INS (8) an embracing, or ſhenuous main- 


in Lew, is the 


per:on 


ADMINISTRATOR (s.) 
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A DM A D 
nother perſon who has the goods, effects, or eftate, arifing are determinable by the common luz 
th ano. of one whe died without a will, commutted however, when the ſea is full, the admiral 
ſtrong. to his truſt, FI I bas joriſdiction there alſo (as long as the tide 
ons of AUMINISTRA'TORSHIP (S.) the office, holds) over matters done between the low 
power, or authority of an adminiſtrator. water mark and the land, © * 
arts, a ADMINISTRA'TRIX (S.) a woman that bas A'DMIRALTY OFFICE (S.) a place where 
| the power of acting for a perſon deceaſed, thoſe noblemen and others meet to do their 
upon. without a will, in the diſpoſal of their goods buſineſs, who have the care and direction of 
ded -to or effects, . Th" the ſhips of war, &c. belonging to the go- 
ds that ADMIRABLE (A.) wonderful, extraordinary, vernment of any nation or people. 
things rare, delicate, exeellent. ADMIRATION (S.) woncer, aftoniſkment, 
eftives NDMIRABLENESS (S.) worthineſs, excel- ſurprizingneſs, . a 
| great, lence, delicacy, wonderfulneſs,  _, ADMURE (V.) to look upon with delight, te 
e other ADMIRAL (S.) the chief govenor of the be pleaſed with, to wonder at, to be amazed. 
navy, who is inveſted with a power to de- | ADMISSION or ADMI'TTANCE (S.) a re- 
h you, termine all maritime affairs, and called the ceiving into, permiſſion, giving leave to, ea- 
you. ln bigh-2dmiral 5 under whom there are | tering upon. 
alfo to | the rear-admiral, who commands the third ADMUT (V.) to grant, permit, or give leave. 
ſquadron in royal fleet, and carries his flag | ADMO'NISH (V.) to call upon, to put in 
2 court with the arms of his country ig the mizzen- mind of, to reprove, to adviſe, to exhort. 
ey ſhall top of his ſhip; and the &ice-admiral, who | ADMONITION (S.) reproof, advice, exhor- 
ther to commands the ſecond ſquadron, and carries tation, 4 ee 
pon, or bis flag in the ſhip's fore top. | ADO (Part.) a tir, noiſe, or buſi} about any 
preſeat ADMIRALTY COURT (S.) the court where thing. | | 
| cauſes relating to maritime affairs are tried ; | ADOLE'SCENCE (S.) the prime, or youthful 
w prin- there are ſeveral of them, but the chief is in | part of a man's age, after he is grown to 
ignifies Lenden. All proceſſes and proceedings in this ſome maturity of underſtanding, commonly 
off the tourt run in the name of the lord admital, | reckoned from fourteen to twenty-five years 
and not in the king's: In this court he has | of age, Wan | 3 
ence in a deputy or lieutenant, called fadge of be] ADOfPT (V.) to make capable cf inheriting, 
edniralty, who is commonly àn eminent] to put one in the place of another, to endow 
ard, to doctor of the civil law. Proceedings in this one by choice with what he had not by na- 
| court, in matters relating to property, are | tue; as, to chuſe the ſon of another perſon, 
decree, governed by thecivil law, the ſea being with - and ſubſtitute him in the room of my own. - 
out the verge or limits of the common law « | ADQPTION (S.) the act of making that my 
ned to They proceed to the action by way of libel, own by choice, which was not fo by nature, 
g toit, the plaintiff giving ſecurity to proſecute the | ADO'RABLE (A.) worthy of all hohour, fit 
charg- ſuit, and to pay whatever ſhall be awarded | to be worſhipped, admired, valued, and 
ame of againſt him, if he fails; on the contrary, efteemed, ' "2 
the defendant, at the diſcretion of the Judge, | ADORE (V.) to.reverence, to honour, with 
th, to feures the plaintiff, that he will make his divine worſhip ; alſo to admire, efteem, and 
clare a ppeatance, ſtand to every thing his proftor regard with extreme fondneſs, 9 
ſhall do in his name, and ſatisfy any judg- ADO RN (v.) to beautify, to ſet off to the beſt 
make ment that ſhall be given againſt Him, In this advantage, to dreſs with fine ornaments. 
rectify court the laws of Rhedes and O1:ron are like- ADR (Part.) thirty, wanting ſomething te 
wiſe made uſe of: The former decrees and] drink. | 7, 
t; one cuſtoms of the Enpiyb court of. admiralty | ADSCITVTIOUS (A.) far fetched, borrowed, 
of an have the force of precedents for deciding counterfeit, falſe, i . 
ies the controverſies. Under this court thete is alſo | AD VA NCE (V.) to go forward, to promote, 
! 2 court of equity, for determining differen- to further, to raiſe, or prefer; to pay part of 
p, 11 18 ces among merchants. In criminal matters, a contract before the work is done, or goods 
juſtice, which is commonly about piracy, the'pro- | delivered. | . 
s what ceedings were formerly by accuſation and in- | ADVANCE (S.) in Fortifi-ation, is a ditch of 
8255 ation; but this being found inconveni- water round the glacis, to prevent its being 
0 give; ent, it was enacted by two ſtatutes, made in] ſuręrized; alſo the firſt line of an army rang- 
, it 18 the reign of Henry VIII. that criminal cauſes ed in order of battle; ar that part which 
ofe of ould be tried by witneſſes and a jury, au- marches firſt before the enemy. | 
ithout thorized by ſpecial commiſſion of the king to | ADVA/\NCEMENT (S.) preferment promo- 
the lord admiral, in which ſome of the judges tion; alſo improvement in arts and ſciences, 
t, rule  Wefbninfter- ball are always commiffioners. | ADVA'NTAGE (S.) benefit, profit, good. 
ſpoling e common law of Ergland and the admi- | ADVANTA/GEOUS (A.) any thing that is 
ed in- nlty have diſtin boundaries and precints | beneficial, profitable, or good. | 
Jar a6. powef; for in the ſea, as far as low wa- ADVENT (S.) a coming to; alſo a time ſev 
2 thd ber mark reaches, , the place is reckoned in | apart by the church to prepare people to keep 


perſon 


the neigkbouring county, and cauſes thence 


Chriſtmas with the greater devoticp. 
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- _ out, happening accidental kobe 85 
ADVENTURE (V.) to run the hazard of a 
thing; as, to ſend goods to ſea, c. 
ADVE'NTURE (S.) a gifficult undertaking, a 
hazardous matter, chance, or uncettainty. 
A'DVERB (S.) in Grammer, is a word that is 
* , goined to a verb to. expreſs the N kind, 
Ame, Kc. of the action; a8, He ran ſwiftly; 


here ſwiftly is the adverb explaining in what 


8 „ manger the erſon Fan. | VAR. 
ADVE'RBIAL (A.] of or belonging te an ad - 
b. a 5 ; 


Verd. 5 i "I 
"APVERSARY (S.) an enemy, one that is in | 


_ oppoſition, controverſy, or battle with ano- 


ther. bog” 4 
ADVERSE (A.) oppoſite, or contrary to | 
per ſon or matter. OY 
_ ADVERSITY (S.) ſorrow, affliftion, trouble, 
grief, calamity, wiſer, . 
&DVE'RTENCE or , ADVE/RTENCY (s.) 
regard, obſervation, attention, &c. 
ADVERTI'SE:(V.) to publiſh, to give notice, 
vr intelligence of a thing. | 


ADVERTISEMENT ($.) a publick noticing | 


or adviſing of a thing, information, intelli- 
gence. 5 
*alſo news, informa- 


VICE (S.) counſel; 


tion, notice or account of a thing. ® 


ADVUVSABLE.(A.) proper or fit to be done. 
ADVISE (V.) to defire or wiſh one to do a 

thing, to give an account or information, to 
_  ruminate or conſider a thing in one's mind. 
ADVVSEDNESS (S.) conſiderateneſs, delibera- 
tion, acting or doing a thing after every cir- 
/ eumftance has been duly examined. 
-ADULA'TION (s.) fawning, flattering, hu- 

/ mourin 


Ny grain, (S.) a fawner, Aatterer, humour- 


4 


Lr, pleaſer, or complier with the deſires or in- 
 ctnations of another. : 
ADULA'TORY (A.) flattering, praiſing, hu- 
mouring, pleaſing. or complying with that 
u bhich is delightſul to another. 
ADULT (A.) ripe, full grovn, of a proper 
age to act any thing, 1 
ADU'LTERER (S.) a married man that has 
- criminal converſation with one or more wo- 
men to whom he is not married. \ 
DU/LTERESS or ADU!/LTRESS (S.) a mar- 
ried woman who hath criminal converſation 
with one that is not her buſband. | | 
ADU'LTERATE or ADU'LTERATED (A.) 
_ ſpoiled, mixed with a baſer ſort, ccrrupied, 
counterfeited, 


o 
U 


ADULTERATE Ku.) to counterfeit, ſpeil, 


corrupt or mix with ſomething worſe, 
ADULTERA'TION (S.) the counterfeiting, 
„ ſpoiling, or corrupting things pure, by mix- 

ture or imitatien, whereby the effect is hin- 
dered from being produced, either wholly or 
min part. N ILY 
ADU'/ETEROLUS (A.) an unlawful and crimi- 


| 
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4 death of both the man and the woman, who 


| 

1 

| ſhould be ſentenced to drink the waters of 
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ADU'LTERY (S.) i: generally underflood « 
the act of whoredom or incontinency in mar. 
ried perſons ; but if one be married, and the 
other ſingle, it is called adultery in the mat. 
ried perſon, and fornication in the unmar- 

N 9 5 in the old Law Books, tis called aderw- 
» ?:y, was puniſhed by the law of Moſes with the 


were guilty of the crime, Leviticus xx, 10. 
When any, meh, prompted by the ſpirit of 
jealouſy, ſuſpecteg his wife to have committed 
adultery, he brought her (ſay the Rabbim) 
firſt before the judges, and ſet forth ſo them, 
that having often admoniſhed his wife not to 
be conyerſant in private with a certain per- 
ſan, ſhe regarded not his admoniticn; but 
as ſhe aſſerted ber innocency, and would not 
acknowledge her faylt, he required that ſhe 


bitterneſs, that God by this means might diſ- 
cover what ſhe was willing to conceal. The 
man produced his witneſſes, and had them 
heard, after which both. the man and the 
woman were carried to. Feruſalem, and 
brought before the Sanbedrim, which was the 
ſole judge of ſuch cauſes. The judges of the 
Sanbedrim at firſt endeavoured with their 
threatnings to confound the woman, and 
oblige her ts confeſs her crime; if ſhe per- 
fiſted in denying it, they had her well tired 
with walking, to ſee if any thing could be 
got out of her by this means; and if ſhe full 
denied the fact, the was led to the eaftern 
gate of the court of {ſrae/, and when the was 
ſtript of the cloaths ſhe wore, and was 
dreſſed in black before a multitude of her 
own ſex, the prieſt then told her, that if ſhe 
knew herſelf to be innocent of that which 
ſhe was accuſed of, ſhe had nothing to appre- 
hend; but that if ſhe was guilty, ſhe might 
expect to ſuffer all that the law threatned her 
with; to which ſhe anſwered, Amer, Amer, 
The prieſt wrote the terms of the law upon a 
piece of vellum, with ink made particularly 
for this uſe, without vitriol, that it might 
more eafily be blotted out: The words were, 
If a range man has not come near you, ard 
on are not polluted by for ſal ing the bed of your 
Tuſband, — — bil I — cur- 
ſed will not hurt you; but if you are gore 
| #ftray from your buſband, and have polluted 
Yourſelf by coming near to another man, may 
you be accurſed of the ge and _—_ x * 
le for all bis people; may your thighs ret, 

_ — belly favell til: it burſt ; may theſe curſed 
waters enter into your belly, and being fevelled 
| therewith, may ycur thighs putrify. After this, 
the prieſt took a pitcher made of new earth, 
filled it with water out of a braſen baſon, 
which was near the altar of burat-dfferings, 
caſt ſome duſt into it, taken from the pave- 
ment of the temple, mingled Tomethiog bit- 
ter with it, and having read tbe curſes above- 


nal converſation of married perſons ; alſo any 
. counterfeit or pretended wares that are made 
© =» or fold inſtead of real ones. 


? 
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mentioned to the woman, and received her 
. anſwer of Amen, he ſcraped nene, — 
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fone other bitter drug into the pitcher of! 


water, During all this time, another prieſt 
was tearing her cloaths as low as her boſom, 


made her head bare, untied the treſſes of her | 


hair, faſtened her cloaths together, which 
were torn, after this manner, with a girdle 
bound under her breafts, and preſented her 


with the tenth part of an cpba, or about | 


three pints of | barley meal, which was in a 


'frying-pan, without oil or incenſe, The 


other prieft, Who had prepared the waters 
ef jealouſy or þitterneſs, gave them to the 
accuſed perſon to drink; which being done, 
he put the pan, with the meal init, into her 
band; this was ftirred before the Lord, and 
part of it thrown into the fire of the altar, 
If the woman was innocent, ſhe returned 
with ber huſband, and the waters, inſtead of 
incommoding her, increaſed her health, and 
made her more fruitful than ever; if on the 
contrary ſhe was guilty, ſhe grew pale im- 
mediately, and her eyes ſtarted out of her 
bead, and leſt the temple ſhculd be polluted 
by her death, ſhe was carried out with all 
ſpeed, and died inflantly, with all the igno- 
minious-circumſtances related in the curſes, 
which, as they ſay, bad the ſame effect alſo 
won him with whom the woman was faulty, 
though he were abſent, and at a diſtance, If 
the huſband had alſo been guilty of the ſame 
crime, the bitter waters had no effect upon 
the woman, though ſhe was guilty, Since the 
return of the Fexvs from the captivity, the 
Rabbins ſay that the trial of women ſuſ- 
peited of adultery has been ſuppreſſed for 
theſe two-reaſons, wiz. firſt, the crime was 
become, commen 3 and ſecondly, becauſe, 
God's name ſhould not be liable to be too 
often erazed by the waters of bitterneſs. So 
that when any huſband had conceived juſt 
ſuſpicions againſt his wife's fidelity, and bad 
vitneſſes to depoſe, that they had ſeen her 
pivately with the ſuſpected perſons, contrary 
do the direction of her huſband, ſhe was im- 
tediately divorced, and deprived of her 
dowry, And Leo of Modena aſſures us, that 
in nis caſe the huſband is obliged to diſmiſs 
hu wife, whether he will or no, and to ſepa- 
ate from her for ever; after which the wo 
nan is at liberty to marry again, baving firſt 
f2id four months to ſ& whether ſhe is with 
child by her former huſband, before ſhe takes 
mother. Calmer. The antient Romans had 
d formal law againſt adultery ; the emperor 
dugiflus was the firſt who introduced a law 
w puniſh it, and had the misfortune to ſee 
i executed in the perſons of his own chil- 
(ren, In moſt European countries at this 
Jin deemed a private matter, and nene 
kit the huſband-allowed to proſecute the 
; andthough the huſband be guilty as 
well az the wife, the wife cannot ſue the 
d for his fault, Socrates relates, that 
Uder the emperor Theodofius, women con- 
"ted of adultery were puniſhed by a public 


% 


eden, Tycurgue puniſhed the-adul- | 


þ 3 


» 


AFF 


terer 'a2 a parriche; and the Locyions tore 
out his eye; and in moſt parts of the eaſt he 


was ſeverely puniſhed, The Saxons formerly 


burnt the adultereſs, and er<Qed a gibbet over 


her aſhes, whereon they hanged the adulterer, 

In England, king Edward puniſhed adultery + 
as homicide ;z but Canutus ordained the man 
to be baniſhed, and the woman to have ber 
noſe and ears cut off, In Spain, they pu- 
niſhed this erime by cutting off the offending 
part. In Poland, before Chriſtianity was eſta- 
they puniſhed the man by nailing him 
by the: teſticles in the public marke'-place, - 
layinga razor within his reach, neceſſitating 


bliſhe 


him to do juſtice upon himſelf, or periſh in 


that condition, 
more favourable. 


ſhut them up in the nunneries. 


At preſent, the laws are 

To divorce, and ſtrip the 
adultereſy of her dowry, is all her puniſh. 
ment among us: In the Romiſh countries they 


— 


A'DVOCATE (S.) one who pleads the cauſe” 


of another, 


A'DVOCA VESHIP (S.) the office or bufineſs 


of an advccate; 


ADVOWEFE or AVOWEF! (S.) a patron, or 
one who has a right of preſentation to a 


church, benefice, or parſonage. 


ADVOW'SON (S.) the right of preſentatiom 
of a clergyman to a living or benefice; and, 


| when this right belongs te or depends upon 


a manor as an appurtenance thereto, it is call- 


ed advowſon appendant ; 


I. when the right 


of preſentation is abſolute in ſome body or 
. ſociety of men, or ſome ſingle perſon, with- 
out belonging to a manor, it is called aa. 


adwowſon in groſs. 


ADU'!ST (A.) ſcorched, burnt, or parched up; 


ſo when the blood, through exceſs of heat, hav- 
ing its thinner parts exhaled by fleams or 
va poors, and the thicker parts which remain 
become black and foul, it is then by phyſi- 


cians ſaid to be aduſt. 


ADU'STIBLE (A.) that may be ſcorched, 


parched, or burnt, 


ADU'STION (S.) ſcorching, parching, dry- 


ing vp with heat. 


A'DYTUM (S.) a ſanctuary; alſo a ſecret or 
retired place in the Pagan temples, where 
oracles were given, and into which none but 


the prieſts were admitted, 


ADZE (S.) a ſort of hatchet or chopping knife 
uſed by coopers, ſhipwrights, &c. ſome with 
long handles and ſhort blades, others with 
ſhort handles and long blades, but both bent 


like a bow when. ſtrung, 


AE'RIAL(A.) of, or belonging to the air, 


AF AR (Part.) at a great diſtance. 


A'FFABLE (A.) courteous, pleaſant, eaſy ts. 


be ſpoken to, kind, good-natured, 


AFFABLULITY or A'FFABLENESS (S.) kind- 
neſs, courteouſneſs, good-humouredneſs, con · 


deſcenfiveneſs, eaſineſs of addreſs. 
AFF ALR (S.) any buſineſs, concern, 
ter to be done. 


2 (V.) to ſet oge's mind vpen a hing. 
X to 


or mate 


, * 9 


KFP + 
60 defire or incline to, to love er reſpect; 
alſo to influence or move the paſſions of ano- 
ther perſon, „ 

AEFECTA'TION (S.) ſelf- conceitedneſs, a 

particular tiff way of behaving, 

AFFE CT. D (A.) inclined, diſpoſed, ſtiff, 
formal; id Phyſic, it is applied to any tu- 
mour, or other diſorder in the bod 

AFFECTION (5) love, kindneſs, tender- 
neſs, or inclination for a perſon or bing; 
in Philoſophy, ſome property or quality of 

„in body.. > F 4 
* AFFE'/CTIONATE (A.) very loving, kind, 
or tender, 

AFFE/CTIONS (S.) love, friendſhip, tender- 
neſs for, defre, inclination, paſſion ; in Pbi- 

ne the properties or qualities of any 
thing; alſo the paſſions or inclinations of the 
mind, ſuch as love, deſire, &c, 
AFFE'TTO or AFFETTUQ'SO (A.) a Mu- 
ical Term, ſixnifying that ſuch a ſtrain or 
air ſhould be played or ſung in the tendereſt 
and moſt moving manner. 
AFFFVANCE (S.) hope, truſt, or confidence; 
in Lao, it is the plighting of tro.h between 
a man and a woman upon en agreement of 
marriage. 

| AFFIDA'/VIT (s.) a judicial ſwearing or giving 

mw_ | witneſs, or bearing teſtimony upon cath to 
. any matter or thing before a magiſtra'e, 
| AFFINITY (S.) reſemblance, or relation of 
one thing to another; alſo kindred by mar- 
nage, ſeveral degrees of which prohibit ma- 
. riage, as may be ſeen, Leviticus xvlii. 
„ AFFURM (V.) to ſwear, to proteſt, aſſure, a- 
. vouch or maintain the truth of a thing; asd 
zin Lato, it is the confirming a ſentence or 
determination formerly paſſed or agreed to. 
AFFIRMA'TION (S.) the poſitive affecting 

a thing; and now, by a peculier application, it 

means the ſolemn oath or decla - ation of the 

people called Quakers, in a judicial way, 
which by act of parliament is indulged them 
inſtead of taking an oath as other people do, 

« which in all matters of right are obiigatory, 

but has no force in cauſes criminal. 

AFFVURMATIVE (A.) pertaining to affirma- 
tion, poſitive, peremptory z in which ſenſe it 
is oppo'ed to negative. 
AFFYX (V.) to faften to, to ſet or poſt up a 
- bill to give public notice, : 
AFFLA'TION (S.) a breithing or blowing 
upon; alſo inſpiration. EN þ 
AFFLUCT+(V.) to vex, grieve, torment, to 
trouble, caſt down, oppreſs or diſquiet. 
AFFLFCTION (S.) trouble, forfuw, grief, 
calamity, &c. 
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- vexation, &c, 
- ENTNESS (S.) plenty, riches, abundance, 


' © AFFLUENT (A.) abounding, . increaſing, 
- plenteous, more than ſufficient, ' | 
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 AFFLVCTIVE (A.) that brings or cauſes grief, 
A'FFLUENCE, A/'FFLUENCY, or Aru. 


A G A 
AFFORD (V.) to give, to yield; to make 
allowance. ä . 
AFFRA'Y (S.) a/diſturbance, noiſe, fight, or 
© quarrel between two or more perſons, 
AFFR'IGHT .) to ſurprize, terrify, or 
ſcare, to put in fear. ; 
AFFRO'NT (V.) to abuſe by ſaying or doing 
ſomething prejudicial to a perſon's character, 
&C, on purpoſe to raiſe a perſon's anger or 
reſentment, _ 
AFFROYNT (S.) an injury or abuſe, either by 
word or action. Ba 
AFFRO/NTIVE (A.) abuſive, injurious, rude, 
diſorderly, | 
AFEU'SION (S.) a pouring over or upon, 
AFO'RE or AFO'KEHAND (Part.) a. perſon 
or thing that is got or done before another, 
AF9'RESAID, (Part.) ſomething tpoken of 
before and is now again 1epeated, 
AFRE'SH (Part.) to do a thing anew, or over 
again, 

A'FRICANS (S.) with the Gardeners, a Pare 
ticular ſort of fine large-iieaced marigolds. 
AFT (Part.) that part of a ſhip towards the 

ſtern ; the ſame with abaf?. 
AFTER (Part.) later, behind, or beyond, in 
time or order. | 
A'FTER-BI&KTH (S.) in Midzifery,” the ſe- 
cundine or coat that contains the child in ihe 
womb, which comes away ſome ſmall time 
after the child is born, and which is very 
hazardous, if not taken due care of to bring 
away whole and entire, 
A'FTER-MATH. (S.) in Huſbandry, the lat- 
ter crop of graſs that grows after a field hat 
bees owed. i Fa 
AFTERNOON (S.) is properly that part of 
the day, that is between the middle of the 
day, or twelve of the clock, and fx, when 
the evening begins. 
A'FTER-?AINS (S.) thoſe uneafneſſes ani 
pains that women feel in their groin, loins, 
Ke. for ſome days after child. birth. 
&FTERWARD (part.) ſomething being done 
aſter, or when another is donc. 5 
A'GA (S.) is the title given by the Juris to 
the governor or colonel of the janizaries, and 
to the deputy governor of towas; it bgii- 
fies maſter or lord. 
AGAIN (Part.) the repetition of a thing once 
mare. | 2 n 
AGAINST (part) contrary, or oppclite ta 
lome other thing or perſon. ; 
| AGAPE/ (S)) this is # Greek word, and f ui. 
fies proper}; friendſhip. The feats of chari- 
ty which were in uſe among the Chrifiions 
| of the primitive church, were called by ttus 
name: They were celebrated in memory © 
the laſt ſupper which Jeſus Chriſt made with 
his apoſtles when he inſtituted the holy eu- 
chariſt. Theſe feſtivals were kept in the 
church, towards the evening, after the com. 
mon prayers were over, and the word © 


A'FFLUX (S.) a gathering together, a flow- | 


ſalvation bad been heard: pea gs 2 
done, the faithful eat together, With . 
F Lorttind ev - - Gooplicu? 
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brought with them, ſo that the rich and poor 


. fices and firſt- fruits appointed by the law, 


. : * 2 >. k e o 
* 


A G E. a 


implicity and union, what every one had 


f 


were no way diſtinguiſhed, After a frugal 
and modeſt ſupport, they partook of the eu- 
chariſt, and gave each other the kiſs of peace: 
This cuſtom, good and laudable as it was in 
its original, ſoon degenerated, and was abuſed, 
St, Paul, 1 Cor. xi. 21. complains, that the 
rich deſpiſed the poor in their aſſemblies, 
and would not condeſcend to cat with them, 
The Fezvs had ſeveral devotional entertain- 
ments, which had ſome relation to the agape 
we are ſpeaking of, Upon their great feſtival 
days they made feaſts for their family, their 
friends, and relations; to theſe they invited 
the prieſts, the poor, and orphans, and ſent 
them portions. of their ſacrifices, Theſe 
repaſts were made in the-temple, and be- 
fore the Lord; and there were certain ſacri- 


2 were to be ſet apart for this purpoſe, — 
calnet. f 8 
NGAST or AGHA'ST (A.) much frighted, 
furprized, or diſmayed with fear. 
Arz (S.) a lower kind of precious ſtones, 
of which knife handles and other toys are 
often made: There are many ſorts of them, 
i the agate ſardonyx, or ſardonyx, the agate 
enyx, or onyx, the agate calcedony, or calce- 
dm only; alſo the Roman agate and Ger- 
nan agate; it is ſometimes called achate, ga- 
gates, or ſbebo : It is ſaid to take its name 
trom a river in Sicily, where it is found. 
AGE (S.) the ſpace of time a perſon has lived, 
* the whole time of life; alſo certain periods 
into which chronalogers and hiſtorians have 
divided time fince the creation, which are 
commonly fix: The firſt extends from the 
beginning of the world to the deluge, and 
comprehends 1656 years. The ſecond, from 
the deluge to Abrabam's coming into the 
land of promiſe, in 2082, containing 426 
years, The third, from Abrabam's entrance 
into the promiſed land, to the deliverance of 
he Hebrews out of Egypt, in the year of 
+ the world 2523, incluuing 430 years. The 
fourth, from the going out of, Egypt to the 
foundation of the temple by Solomon, in the 
yezr of the world 2992, containing 479 
years. The fifth, from Solomon's laying the 
foundation of the temple to the Babyloni/þ 
captivity, in the year of the world 3416, 
containing 424 years. The ſixth, from the 
Tah leni captivity to the birth of Jeſus 
chung, which happened in the year of the 
world 4000, and in the fourth year before the 
wilgar ra, and includes 584 years. Fa 
EN Cy (S.) the office of doing buſineſs, or 
tanſating affairs for another; and ſometimes 


perſon's acting or doing buſineſs for another, 
NGEN \ 
T (S.) a factor, a petſon who does 
lineſs for another; a reſident or under- 
ambaſſador that takes care of the affairs of 


—— 


u means the money of reward paid for one 


Ws 


js called the agent; in Divinity, the difpute 
runs very high, whether a man is an agent 
or patient; that is, Whether he is exile of 
doing or reſuſing any particular act, and there- 
by making himſelf accountable or not, at the 
_ of judgment, for what is done in-this 

ife, * k 


AGGLUTINATE (v.) to glue or ſtick one 
thing to another; alſo to thicken the natural 


der it more nutrimentive. 


great honour, 

A'GGRAVATE (V.) to heighten or entage 
a ſmall fault into a great one, to provokes 
perſon to anger by ill uſage, 3 

AGGRAVA“TION (S.) provoking, enlarg- 
ing, ſtirring up to anger, | : 

A'GGREGATE (S.) to collect, or gather 
together many particulars into one heap or 
total ſum. 

A'GGREGATE{S,) the total, or whole maſs 
of many -garticulars added or collected to- 
getber. 

AGGREGATTION (S.) a gathering, adding 


'heap, total, or ſum. i 
dp hon rp (V.) to aſſault firſt, or to begin a 
uarrel. 5 
AGGRE/SSION (S.) the-a& of firſt aſſaulting 
or ſetting upon a perſon, the beginning of a 
quarrel. 
A'GGRESSOR (S.) the perfon who firſt be- 
gins a quarrel, either by ill language, often- 
five behaviour, or blows. ; 


* 


tion, or trouble. 

AGGRIE'VE (V.) to afflit, trouble, wrong, 

or injure. | 

A'GILE (A.) nimble, ſwift, dexterous, quick;- 

_ * briſk, lively, &c. | 

AGULITY or A'GILENESS (S.) activity, 
ſwiftneſs, dexterity, livelineſs, &c. 

-A'GIO (S.) a term in Merchandize, uſed par- 
ticularly where there are banks that circulate 
foreign bills; and is the ſame with premio or 
reward, being the difference between the cur- 
rent money, and ſuch bills or ſtock in that 
bank, which in Holland, Venice, Ce. ig 
ſometimes 2, 3, 4, or 5 per Cent, advance 
in favour of the bank, | 

- A\GITABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
moved, diſturbed, fretted, or fermented. 

A'GITATE (V.) to move, ſtir up, excite; to 
vex, fret, or teaze. \, 

AGITA'TION (S.) a Rirring, ſhaking, tum- 
bling or toſſing ; alſo particularly applied to 
the enthuſiaſtic diftortions of the voice and 
body, uſed by the people called French pto- 

phets. | 

AGITA'TOR (S.) a promoter or ſtirrer up of 

a matter or buſineſs, an incendiary, one who 


his prince at a foreign court; in Plihſeply, 
Bt by which any thing is done or effected 


* 


firs ug the coals of contention, à manager 
C 2 ef 


fluids or moiſture of the body, in order to ren- 


or collecting many things together into one 


AGGRIE!VANCE (s.) wrong, injury, afflie- 


A'GGRANDIZE (V.) tb heap honours open 
a perſon, to enlarge upon his qualifications or”; 
fortune, to promote, raiſe, or advance to 
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AIR 
ef a buſineſs or affair ; ſo thoſe perſons who 
* — time of the civil wars, in 1647, wee 

hoſen out of every regiment of the parlia- 


ment's army, to fit in council, and manage 


affairs, were called agitators. 
A'GNAIL (S.) the ſoreneſs that ariſes from 
the tripping up of the fleſh into thin lices at 
_ the bottom and corners of the nails. 
' AGNA'TION: (S.) in the Civil Law, is that 
tie or bond of relation, that is between the 
male deſcendants of the ſame father. | 
AGO' (part) ſpuken of ſomething that bas 
_ been done ſome time. | 
A'GONY (S.) violent pain, the pangs of 
death; alſo an extraordinary affliction or 
diſturbance of the mind, by which it feels the 
pain of fear, fright, amazemeat, or terror, 
AGREE' (v. to yield or conſent to, to allow, 
to compoſe a difference, to bargain, 
AGREEA'BLE (A.) pleaſant ſuitable, con- 
deſcenſive, beautiful, charming. 
AGRFE'ABLENESS (S.) pleaſantneſs, ſuit- 
__  ableneſs, | 
_ AGKEE'MENT (S.) the being of the ſame 
mind, judgment, or opinion; a ſettling the 
cond. tions of a contract or bargain, à recon- 
| ciling diſputes, or arbitrating differences. 
- AGRICULTURE (S.) huſbandry. the art of 
manuring, plowing, ſowing, and improving 
land to the beſt advantage, 
AGROUNND (A.) not capable of flirring, ſhip- 
wreck'd, non-pluſs'd, quite overcome. 


with involuntary ſhaking, preceding which 
he is taken with a violent coldneſs or chil- 
neſs : There are many varieties or ſpecies of 
it, and as many pretended ſpecifics for its 
cure; it is properly an intermitting fever. 

A'GUISH (A.) of or belonging to an ay, 

.cold, chilly, or ſhivering. : 

AH (Part.) a ſudden expreſſion of ſorrow or fear. 

AID (S.) help, afliflance, comfort, ſupport, or 
relief; in Law, a tax or ſublidy; alſo an 

officer called an 4d du camp. 

AID (v.) to help, ſuccour, aſſiſt, relieve, 

AlL (V.) to be ßck, or out of order. 

AlL or AVYLMENT (S.) a diſordef, or light 
indiſpoſition of body. 

AIM (S.) the mark or point to which a per 
ſon directs his courſe or actions, the defign a 
perſon has formed in his mind, and ſtrives to 
accompliſh. | 

AIM (V.) to dire& or ſhoot at, to bend all 
one's power or capacity todo a certain matter 

or thing. | | 

AIR (S.; a Muſical Term, ſignifying the gene- 
ral bent or inclination of the compoſition 
alſo a particular tune play'd alone, without 
either a baſs or any other part to accompany 


converſation is called a clown'fo or genteel 
air; according as the perſon behaves agree- 
ably or otherwiſe, In Philoſophy, air is that 
fluid in which we move and breathe, and 


A'GUE (s.) a diſeaſe that aflits the patient 


it; alſo the way of behaving one's ſelf in 


1 


/ 
* 


28 1 to 343. 


the particles of air are produced fiom metals 


5 


without which we cannot ſubſiſt j ſome of | 


to the preſſure of 


* * * * 


AIR 


its properties are, that the particles of which 
it conſiſts give way ts every ſmall impreſ. 
ſion, and move freely among one another, 
and thereby is known to be a flvid; . that 
whatever force preſſes upon air, preſſes im all 
manner of directions at the ſame time ; and 
as the preſſure increaſes, ſo does its denſity : 
and as the preſſure decreaſes, & expands itſe!f, 
The force that compreſſes common ai is the 
weight of the atmoſphere, and its ſpring is 
equal tothat weight, for they always balance 
each other and produce equal effects. Experi- 
ence ſhews us, that the denſity of the aj is 
proportional to the force that compreſles it; 
and conſequently the air conſiſts of parti. 
cles repelling each other with a force reci- 
precally proportional to their diſtance, Th 
repellent force of each particle of air termi. 
nates on the neareſt particles, otherwiſe th 
air contained in any veſſel would be conden- 
ſed near the fides, If the diſtance of the par- 
ticles of air in the receiver of an air-pun 
be only ſeven times greater after exhauſting 
than it was before, the mercury in the gagd 
will riſe within leſs than one-eighth of a 
inch of its utmoſt height, according to the 
preſent weight of the atmoſphere ; for the 
ſpring of the air is as the cube of the diſtance 
of its particles; therefore the ſpring before 
exhauſling is to the ſpring after exhauſting 
The repulſive virtue of the 
particles of the air is not to be overcome 
and changed into attraction, by any known 
force whatever; therefore it is conclude 


or ſuch like hard and ponderous ſub 
ſtances: Wherefore. when water is change 
into vapour, by having its parts ſeparated 
and put into a ſtate of repulſion, the vapou 
is lighter than air, for which reaſon watr 
vapors float in the air, and are raiſed uf 
to a conſiderable height in the atmoſphere 
where its weight, and conſequently its pref 
ſure and denſity, is leſs than near the ſurfac 
of the earth. Hence it follows, that a moif 
atmoſphere is heavier than a dry and clea 
atmoſphere, c@teris paribus, by ſo much a 
the quantity of ſuſpended vapours in the firl 
caſe exceeds the quantity of ſuſpended va 
pours in the ſecond. Moiſt vapours leſſe 
the elaſticity of the air, becauſe the force o 
repulſion in the particles of watry vapours! 
leſs than in the particles of air; therefore, i 
there be two columns of atmoſphere of the 
ſame diameter and weight, that which con 
tains the moſt watry vapour, is ſpecifical| 
þeavier than the other, and conſequent! 
ſhorter, The preſſure of the atmoſphert 
upon every ſquare inch of ſpace, at or nes 
the ſurface of the earth, is about 15 pound 
avoirdupoiſe weight; for the preſſure of th 
atmoſphere upon every ſquare inch, is equ 
a column of mercury 
whoſe baſe is a ſquare inch, and altitude 3 
inches, A-cubic inch of mercury _ 
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F which more than 8 ounces avdirdupoiſe ; |  tinvance of animal life, Every time the «fr 
impreſ- ſo that thirty cubie inches will weigh 15 paſſes out of the lungs of an animal, part of 
Nather, pounds, If the air was a compreſſed fluid, | the vivifying ſpirit is either deſtroyed or left 
fo that the height of the atmoſphere would be 29040 behind; for an animal dies as well for want 
es im all feet, or ſomething more than 5 miles, rec- of Freſb air, as for want of air. The vivifying 
de; and kooing 58 10 feet to a mile, according to our | ſpirit in a gallon of common air is ſufficient 
denſity ; agli fiandard; for the preſſure of one for one man about the ſpace of one minute, 
ds irſelf, inch altitude in water is equal to the preſ- The ſpirit is inflammable, or of 2 nature 
ir is the ſure of $50 inches altitude in air; and the proper to feed fire, and capable of being burnt 
pring is prefſure of one inch altitude gf quickßlver and conſumed thereby; for this ſpirit is . 
delance f is equal to the preſſure of 1 f inches alti- | actually deſtroyed by makintz the air paſs 
Experi- tude of water; therefore the'preflure of one though the fire, which air ſo burnt will 
he at is inch altitude of quickſilver is equal to the deaden red hot coals, and extinguiſh flame. 
eſſes it; preſſure of 11616 inches altitude in air; and Air that has Icſt the * ſpirit may be 
f parti- the preſſure of 30 inches altitude of quick - called a damp, not becauſe it is filled with 
ce reci- flver is equal- to the preſſure of 348480 humid or moiſt vapour, but becauſe it deadens 
ce, Th inches; or 29040 fert of altitude of a: But fire, extinguiſhes flame, and deftroys life, 
ir termi. the” atmoſpbere muſt extend to & much | The contrivance of warming a room, by ſup» 
wiſe th qreater height than 5 miles, as the air is an | plying it with air heated by paſſing through 


conden- elaſtic fluid, and expands itſelf at all alti- the fire, or a red hot tube, ought to be re- 


the par- tudes, in proportion as the preſſure of the | jeRed as dangerous, becauſe it fills the room 
air. pun incumbent part of the atmoſphere decreaſes. with an unwholeſome damp, inftead of 4reh 
thauſting Dr, Halley firſt found out and demonſtrated, air; and therefore in ſmall and cloſe rooms 
the gags that if aititudes in the atmoſphere are taken it may prove mortal, unleſs there bf} 2 
th of 20 in arithmetical proportion increaſing, the | ſpeedy admiſſion of healthful ſpirituous air. 
ag to the denfities of the air, and conſequently the | The elaſticity of a damp is equal to the elaſ- 
; for the heights of the mercury ſuſpended in a tube, ticity of common air.; for the ſpring of the 
: diſtancol fall be in a geometrical proportion decreaſ- | artificial damp in the receiver is equal to 
ng before ing; and from thence he ſhewed how to the weight of the atmoſphere, Air may be 
bauſting determine the height of the mercury at any changed into a damp, not only by paſſing _ 
e of the aſigned height in the air; and 2 contra, | through the fire, or through the lungs of ag. \ 
vercome having the height of the mercury given to animal, but alſoby corruption and putrefaQtion 
y know! find the height in the air. If the Jogarithm of the vivifying ſpiritz as in the hold of a 
-onclude of any number leſs than 30 be ſubtracted ſhip, or in oil ciſterns, after they have been 
n metals from the logarithm of 30, and the differ emptied for ſome time, The ſenfible quali- 
bus ſob ence be multiplied by 58 70g, the product ties of things putrefied are different from the 
changee vill give the height in the air, expreſſed in] ſenſible qualities which they had before 
ſeparatec feet; and the aſſumed number leſs than 30 putrefaction, and affect the bodies of ani- 
ze vapes ſhall be the correſpondent weight of the mer- | mals in a different manner; wherefore dur- 
ſon watt ury expreſſed in inches, Hence the follow - ing the time that the vivifying ſpirit of the 
raiſed uf ing table is eafily made. ' air is putrefying, it may reaſonably be con- 
moſphere | * ceived to undergo ſuch changes as may quite 
y its pref ==. 4 alter its nature, and endue it with malignant 
he ſurfac Nt N and poiſonous qualities of divers kinds and 
at a mois btights 14 — 156 degrees of the degrees, till the putrefaction is finiſhed, and 
and clea in the 21 — 64 airs expan- " the ſpirit entirely deſtroyed and diſſipated, ag 
much 2 &« 28 — 236 fon. * if it had paſſed through the fire, If a con- 
n the fir 35 — 9s... f ſiderable part of the vivifying ſpirit of the a- 
ended va 42 — 4096 in any country begins to putrefy, the inha« 


urs leſſe The height of the mercury, anſwering to bitants of that country will be ſubje& to an 


ne force o ach of thoſe heights in the air, is found by epidemical diſeaſe, which ſhall continue for a 
1 Wriding 30 inches by the degrees of the air: certain period, till the putrefaction is quite 
e apanßon: Wherefore, at the height of 42 | finiſhed, If as the putrefying ſpiritoccations 
n files in the air, the height of the mercury the diſeaſe, ſo the diſeaſed body contributes 
hich — would be little more than the hundredth towardsputrefying theſpirit ofthe circumam- ö 
pecifica | prtof an inch. Puy de Domme is a moun- | dient air, then the diſtemper ſhall not only 
nſequent nin near Clermont, in France, at the top of be epidemical, but peſtilential and contagious. 
tmoſphere which the mercury ſhall ſtand at about 27 If the vivifying ſpirit of the air be a nitrous 


hee” inches, when it ſtands at about 30 inches at | - ſalt, as is commonly believed, Sir Iſaac New- 


15 po the bottom of the mountain; therefore the] ton, in the 31ſt query at the end of his op · 

2 bs equ perpendicular height of the mountain 1s tics, deſcribes the manner of its putrefac- 

1 out 2636 feet, or ſomething more than | tion. | 
wor ulf a mile. All common air is impregnated | AIR (V.) to take out of any cloſe confinment | 

Ititade 4 vit a certain vivifying ſpirit, which is ab- and bring a perſon or thing into the open air; -B 

ry — lately neceſſary to the preſervation and con · | alſo to dry up the dampneſs that may be in 9 ö 
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 AVRY: (A.) lirely, briſk; alſo that has no 
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ALB 


room upon linen; or other cloths, c. by the 


warmth of the fun; or fire, c. | 
AVRINESS.(S.) briſkneſs, livelineſs, dexterity, 

activity, gaiety; &c. 8 
AVRY (S.) the neft of a bird of prey. 


ſolidity, or that is very light. 
AK k or ACH (V.) to be very painful or un- 
- taſy. 7 | 
AL, an Arabic particle, ſet before words to 


- give them a peculiar emphaſis or ſtrong mean- | - 


ing. and ſigniſies excellent, noble, or worthy, 
as alchymift, algebra, @c, which ſee. 
A'LABASTER (S.) a white ſtone, ſomewhat 
like marble, but not veined, ſofter, and not 
brittle, ſo that it is capable of being wrought 
into any form: Formerly all veſſels to put 
liquor and perfumes in had the general name 
of alabaſter, of Whatever matter they were 
mace. Some old authors are of opinion, that 
the box that contained the ointment that 
Mary the ſiſter of Lazarys poured on Jeſus 


Chriſt, was made of glaſs; ſome affirm that | 


- the name of alabafter denotes the form rather 
than the matter. 
ALA'CRITY (S.) chearfulneſs, briſkneſs, live- 
lineſs; likewiſe pleaſure and content. 
ALAMURE (S.) in muſic, the loweſt note 
but one in the three ſeptenaries of the ſcale 
of muſic or gamut, . 
ALAMO'DE (S.) a particular ſort of ſilk worn 
- by wemen, commonly black; alſo after the 
mode, according to the faſhion now in uſe, 
ALA'RM or ALA'RUM (S.) the noiſe made 


by a drum, trumpet, or voice, in a ſudden | 


and baſty. manner, to ſignify that preparation 
muſt be made againſt the invaſion of an ene 
my, who has in a manner come upon is by 
ſurprize or unexpectedly; alſo a particular 

_ fort of clock that may be ſet ſo as to diſ- 
charge a -weight hanging to a line, and 
thereby: ringing a bell with a ſtrong noiſe, 
on purpoſe to wake perſons at any particular 
hour of the night. : y 
ALA'RM (V.) to make a ſudden noiſe, to call 
haſtily, alſo to affright, ſurprize, or put in 
fear. | 
ALA'S (Part.) a ſudden expreſſion of grief or 
©  - ſurprize, ſignifying pity or condolence. 
ALA'Y (S.) in Hunting, is putting freſh dogs 
into the cry. | : 
St. A!LBANS (S.) a market town in Hertford- 
ſpire, about à0 miles diſtant from London, 
Was formerly a very noted place. taking its 
name from one Allan, who was the firit 


Engliſþ martyr for the Chriſtian religion. 
Edward VI. incorporated this town by his | 
charter, by the name of a mayor and ten 
burgeſſes a ſteward and chamberlain, who 
ſhould have perpetual ſueceſſion, with power 
to chuſe two burgeſſes to repreſent them in 
parliament, and determined that the mayor 
and ſteward only ſhould have power to act 
* ms juſtices of the peace, and that the mayor 


*» A I. C 
| before the ftewards weekly on Wedneſdays; 
that they ſhould have a gaol, and two mar. 
kets weekly on Wedneſday and Saturday, and 
three fairs annually, on Michaelmas- day, the 
ad of February, and 25th of June, called St. 
Alban's-day., This borough is a liberty, and 
hath a peculiar power in itſelf relating to both 
ecclefiaftical and civil affairs. There are in 
the town four wards, each of them have a 
conſtable and two church-wardens, though 
there are but three churches in the town, 
ALBFIT (Part.) a ſudden expreſſion, ſignify- 
ing a ſuppoſal or conceſſion, that ſomething 
might have been as was aſſerted. 
A'LBION (S.) the antient name of this iſland, 
now called Eng and. 
ALCA'DE or ALCAIL DE (S.) a name given 
in Barbary to him that is intruſted with the 
adminiſtration of juſtice and the guard of the 
city: He is the abſolute judge both in civil 
and criminal matters, and all forfeitures be. 
long to himſelf; but he cannot condemn the 
criminal to any other puniſhment but death, 
A'LCAHOL or A'LCOHOL (S.) in the Chy- 
miſts Language, is the pure or refined ſubſtance 
of any thing ſeparated from the more groſs 
part, but particularly very highly rectified 
ſpirits, 
ALCA'HOLIZE (V.) to ſeparate chymically 
the pure from the groſſer part of any thing, 
whether dry or liquid. 
ALCALIZA/TION or ALKALIZA'TION 
(S.) the impregnating a liquor with alcaline 
ſalt, in order to fit it the better for diſtillation, 
or make it a proper menſtruum for diſſolving 
other matters in it, | 
A'LCHYMY (S.) a name given to the att 0 
purifying metals, and changing the leſs per- 
fect into gold and filver; and to the extract- 
ing of the ſpirit of minerals and plants, The 
followers of this art pretend that Adam 
taught it Enoch, and that from him it de- 
ſcended to Moſes and others; ſome are ſ 
profane as to alledge,'So/cmon's ſong to relate 
to this ſubject, and to be the epithalamium 
of the ſun and moon. Pliny ſays, the empe 
ror Caligula was The firſt who prepared na 
tural arſenic. in order to make gold of 1ty 
but left it of becauſe the charge exceeded the 
profit: Others ſay, the Egyptians had thi! 
myſlery, which, if true, how could it have 
been loſt ? The Arabians are ſaid to have in 
vented this myſterious art, wherein they eie 
followed by Raymond Lulius, Paracelſus, * 
others, who never found any thing elſe but 
aſhes in their furnaces; ſo that Kircher ob 
ſerves judiciouſſy, that the quadrature of " 
circle, perpetual motion, inextinguiſhad's 
lamp, and philoſopher's ſtone, have crack 


r 


for a long time, without any effect. 
'A!LCORAN (S.) the book of the Mahometa 
law : Mabener compoſed it by the help 0 
Batirus a Jacobin, and Sergius 2 Neſtori21 


and burgeiſes thould hold a court of record | monk, with the aflitance of ſome J 
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ALC, þ 


culous titles, as the chapter of the cow, of 
the emmet, of the ſpider, and of the fly : It 


is compoſed in Arabian verſe, of a very good | 


ile, but in ſo irregular a method, that it is 


a continued piece of confuſion 3 the author 


ſpeaks ſometimes in his own name, and ſome- 
times (as he pretends) in God's, and at 
other times in the name of the faithful, Moſt 
of the principles are the ſame with thoſe, of 
Arius, Neſorius, Sabellius, and other here- 
farchs. Sometimes he makes uſe of ſcrip- 


ture hiſtories, , which he falſifies, and adds | 


many fables to thoſe of the patriarchs, Chrif, 
and Jobn the baptiſt, This book is in ſuch 


- veneration among infidels, that it is death 


fora Jero or a Chriſtian to touch it, and for 
amuſlelman, as they call their true believers, 
if he touch it with unwaſhen hands. They 


fay, that God ſent it to Mubemet by the an- | 
gel Gabriel, writ on parchment made of that | 


ram's ſkin, which Abrabam' ſacrificed inſtead 
of his ſon Iſaac ; for its doctrine, they ſay, 
that it is as antient'as the firſt prophets, fince 
God chaſtiſed Adam's children; that Noab 
repaired what the firſt had loſt ; that Abra- 
ham ſucceeded the ſecond, Foſepb the, third, 
and Moſes the fourth; that Chrif eſtabliſhed 


and Mabomet confirmed it. Our Saviour is 


therein called the Word, the Soul, the Strength 


of God, They admit prayers for the dead, 
and purgatory ; they believe that the puniſh- 
ment of the damned will ceaſe, that the de- 
vils will be converted by the Acoran. They 
ſay that the ſoul is a part of God, maintain 
freedom of will and deſtiny : They ſay, there 
are ſeven paradiſes, all of which Mabomet 
viewed on a creature called Aboract, bigger 
than an aſs, and leſs than a mule; the firſt, 
they ſay, is of fine filver, the ſecond gold, 
the third precious ſtones, where there is an 
angel, betwixt whoſe two hands is 70,000 
days journey, and that he is always reading 
the fourth is of emerald, the fifth cryſtal, 


the fixth the colour of fire, and the ſeventh 


a delicious garden, watered with fountains, 
and rivers of milk, honey, and wine, with 
divers ſorts of trees always green, and ap- 
ples whoſe kernels are changed into girls, 
lo handſome and ſweet, that if one of them 


mould ſpit into the ſea, the waters thereof 


would be bitter no more. This paradiſe they 
lay, is'guarded by angels, one of which has 
2 cow's head; with 40,000 knots upon his 
horns, and tbat it is 40 days journey from 
ane knot to the other; others with 70 
mouths, and every mouth 70 tongues, and 


that each tongue praiſes God 7.5 times a day, | 


in 70 different idioms, Before the throne of 
Co there are 14 wax candles lighted, which 
contain go years journey from one end tothe 


| other ; that all the apartments of heaven are 
. Eirniſhed with Whatever may be conceived 


moſt pompous,” rich, and magnificent ; that 


. 


E > 
The hook is divided into four parts, and | 
each of them into chapters, which have ridi- } 


— 
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gare always virpins, &e. 
1 Cd 
they accommodate their heaven to the moſt 
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licious meſſes ; that they marry women whe 
Upon the whole; 


ſenſual and brutiſh appetite, They further 


ſay, that their wives which they have in this 
world do not enter paradiſe, but behold the 
' happineſs of their huſbands at a diftante, 


They ſay hell confiſts in pains, that ſhall 
have an end by the bounty of Mabomet, who 
is to waſh the damned in a fountain, that 
they may eat the remainder of a feaſt which 
ſhall be made to the bleſſed. They ſay, that 
after death two black angels come to the 
tomb, and reſtoring the ſoul to the body of 


the deceaſed, aſk it, if it bath carefully ob- 


ſerved the law? If the_dead anſwer yes, the 
tranſgreſſing members give him the he, if 
it be not true, and upbraid him with his 
crime, whereupon one of theſs black ſpirits 
knocks him on the head with an hammer 


which drives him ſeven fathoms into the 


earth, where they torment him a long time; 


| © ah on the contrary, the corpſe of thoſe who 


are innocent, are preſerved by two white an- 
gels to the day of judgment. This book ſays, 
the earth was created in two days; that it 


is ſuſtaired by an ox, which is beneath it, 


ſtanding on a white ſtone, with his head to 
the eaſt and tail to the weſt, having 40 
horns and as many teeth betwixt each horn? 


years to walk continually. The foundations 
of their law are, 1. Predeſtination, believing 
that all things are ſo in eternal ideas, that it 
is impoſſible to prevent the effects. 2. That 
their religion is to be planted without mira- 
cles, diſpute, or contradiction; and that the 


: oppoſers are to be cut off without any other 


form or proceſs ; and that the muſſelmen, 
who kill unbelievers, deſerve paradiſe, In a 
ſhort time after Mabomet's death, about two 


hundred different comments upon this hole 


were publiſhed; whereupon Mobavins, ca- 
liph of Babylon, ſummoned an aſſembly at 
Damaſcus to reconcile ſo many diſcording 
opinions; but finding it impoſſible, he choſe 
fix of the moſt learned Mahometans out of 
the aſſembly, and ſhut them up apart, with 
a command to write what they thought beſt, 
and moſt agreeable to their judgment; which 


being done, theſe fix bocks called the Alcoran 


to this day, were compiled and kept, and all 
the reſt were caſt into th? river, with ſevere 
and ſtrict prohibitions neither to ſpeak, teach, 


or act any thing contrary to what was con- 


tained in thoſe fix books: Notwithſtanding 
which, there are four different ſects; the firſt 


and moſt ſuperſtitious, formed by Rabbi Me- 


lich, is embraced by the Moors and Arabi- 
ans; the ſecond, commonly called the Ine- 
nian, according to the tradition of Hai, 
which is the moſt rational, ſollowed by the 
Perfians; the third, that of Omar, and the 
woſeſt, is venerated by the Turks; the fourth. 

C4 1 ſet 


| the bleſſed are fed with the moſt rare and de- No ; | 


The ſpace would take a man up a thouſand ' 
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fo called. p | 
(S.) a market-town in Saf 


from London, both ſtrongly and pleaſantly 


- Gtuated in the valley of Slaughden,. having 


the ſea on the eaſt, and the riv.r Ad on the 


weſt : It hath three ſtreets in a row, and is 


a commodious harbour for ſeamen and fiſher- 
men, upon which account itis fully inhabited 


by theſe fort of people. It is a town corporate, 
governed by two bailiffs, ten capital burgeſſes, | 
and 24 inferior officers, it ſends two burgefles | 


to parliament ; it has a market weekly on 
Saturdays, and a fairannually on the 26th of 
April. | ; 


ſay threategs death or danger, being in the 


agaſcendant with the luminaries, or with Mar: 
or Saturn, 
A'LDER (A.) an old Saxen word, ſignifying 


beſt or chief; alſo a tree that grows common- 
ly in bogs or watry grounds. 


A!LDER MAN (S.) the ſecond degree of nobi- 


licy among the Anglo-Saxons, and now the 


'- ſecond degree in cities or corporations; the 
mayor being the head, the alderman next, 
and the common council the third or loweſt 
degree. | 4 | | 
A'LDERMAN (S.) this word is derived from 


the Saxon word ealderman, that is a ſenior, 
or alderman, which by degrees came to ſtand 
for perſons of the greateſt diſtinction, becauſe 


ſuch were choſen to diſcharge the higheſt.of- 


fices, being thoſe whoſe long experience ren- 


dered them moſt eapable, and whoſe birth | 


and fortunes made them moſt conipicuous; 


- and as they were generally entruſted with the 


government of the counties, inflead of ſay- 
ing the governor, it was ſaid the ealderman 
of ſuch > county; and by deprees this word 
came to ſignify the governor of a county or 
city. While the heptarchy laſted, theſe offi- 
cers were only during the king's pleaſure; at 
laſt they became during life, at leaſt for the 
moſt part, After the Danes were ſettled in 
England, the title of ealderman was changed 


into that of earl, and the Norman introduced | 


that of count, which, though different in its 
original fignification, meant however the ſame 


dignity. There were ſeveral ſorts of ealder- | 


men; ſome were properly only governors of 


. & province or county, others were owners 


of their proyince, holding it as a fee of the 
crown; ſo that it was always conſidered as 


a particular or retired part of | 
amber, ſeparated by an eſtrade | 
or other ornament, for a particular purpoſe, 
2s of containing a bed. of tate, &c, alſo ſmall 
open ſummer-houſes or ſeats in gardeng, with | 
a circular dome or covering, are oftentimes 


Parcel of the ſtate, Theſe ealiermen or garls 


y 


| 


_  reguliy principes, patricii, and ſometimes rex, 


ALDEBA'RAN (S.) among the 4ſironomers, is | 
the name of one of the fixed ſtars called royal, 
zin the fourth degree of (Gemini, of the ſame 
nature with Mars, and which the aſtrologers 


F 


-_ 


.- ALE 
were honoured with the kitles of reguli, ſub- 


Thuſe who were only governors, had the ti- 
tle of ealdermen of ſuch a county, expreſſed 
ſometimes in Latin by the term conſul, The 
firſt adminiſtered juſtice in their own name, 


and appropriated to their own uſe all the 
profits and revenues of their reſpective coun, 


ties, The laſt adminiſtered juſtice in the 
king's name, and had only ſome part of the 
profits aſſigned them: A third ſort of ealdgy- 


men were thoſe, who upon account of they 
| high birth bore the title without any autho- 


rity, out of which rank the governors wert 
commonly choſen, There were alſo inferior 
ealdermen in cities or boroughs, who were 
only ſubordinate magiſtrates, who admini, 
ſteted juſtice in the king's name, and were 
dependent on the great ea/dermen or earls, 
which by the name of Aldermen fill continue: 
among us to thoſe inferior officers, whilſt 
the others are called earls only. The office 


of ealderman was wholly civil, and had no- 


thing to do either with military or eccleſiſ- 
tical affairs. What power each of them had, 
is not eaſy to determine; but they were 
all obliged to be qualified with ſome know- 
ledge in the law, their buſineſs being to try 
cauſes, and to take up contreverſies according 
to their ſeveral commiſſions. In the Saris 
times, the biſhop and the galdermen fat toge- 


ther in the court to try cauſes, the one pro- 


ceeding by the canons, and the other by the 
common law, Part of the ealderman'; juriſdic- 
tion was to examine the arms, and to raiſe the 
militia within ſuch a diftriRt, in order to ſup- 
preſs riots, andezecute the ſentence of a court 
of juſtice. He had likewiſe the cognizance of 
houſe-breaking, robbing, &c, Nor was it 
lawful for any perſon to remove from one 
place to another without a certificate from 
the ealdermen. Now at this time a/dermen are 
aſſociates to the mayar or civil magiſtrate of 
molt of our municipal or corporate cities or 
towns, who fo ma kind of council, and fre- 
gulate maiters relating to the policy of the 
place: Sometimes they alſo take cognizance 
of civil and criminal matterg, but very rarely, 


and in particular caſes, Their number is not 


limited, being in ſome places 6, and others 
26, out of which are annpally choſen the 
mayors or chigf magiſtrates, who at the ex- 
piration of their mayeralty devolve again 
into aldermen., The 26 aldegrmen of Lon 
preſide over the 26 wards of the city, and 
when any of them die, the wardmote return 
two, out of which the lord mayor and alder- 
men chuſe one, Heretofore only the alder- 
wen who had been lord mayors, and the three 
eldeſt who had not arrived to that dignity, 
were juſtices of the peace; but now they te 
all equally inveſted with that honour. 


ALE (S.) all drink or liguor made of malt; 


but fince brewing is become ſo great a trade, 
the milder 65 fofter fort is called al, and the 
harſher beer. | Alb. 
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ALE 
E-CO'NNER (S.) an officer choſen by the 
* of the — of London, to look after the 
meaſures of pots uſed in ale - houſes. l 

ALE'CTO (S.) in the Heathen Mythology, was 
one of the furies of hell, &c. 

ALECTRY!/OMANCY (S.) an antient fort of 
divination, whereby ſome pretended to fore- 
tel future events; which was performed by 
ſuperſitiouſly preparing a cock. by ſome ma- 
gical incantations, &c, and then fifting duſt 
or fine ſand upon ſome plane, and writing the 
alphabet thereon, and then ſprinkling barle 
or other grain thereon, from wheace the coc 
pecking what he thought proper, thoſe Jet- 
ters from whence he had taken the grains 
being collected, were made into a ſentence, 
from wheace the event was pretended to be 
known. | 

ALE-DRA'PER (S.) one that ſells or retails 
ale in a public houſe, commonly called a 
publican or 1/e-bouſe- keeper. 

A'LEGAR (S.) ale grown ſour, or too ſtale to 
drink, and is uſed by the makers of white 
lead, dyers, c. inſtead of vinegar, | 

A'LE-HOUSE (S.) a houſe, office, or ſhop, 
where ſtrong drink is retailed to ſuch perſons 
as want to drink, | 


ALE'MBECK (S.) a chymiſt's till, made in| 


the ſhape of an helmet, with a beak or noſe 
towards the bottom, by which the vapours 
deſcend, _ 

ALERT (A.) briſk, lively, active, as it were 
upon the wing. 

AU'LESBURY, AY'LESBURY, or AVLES- 
BURY (S.) the largeſt and beſt market-town 
in Buckingbamſbire, ſeated on a part of the 
Tjyer Tame, in the eaſt end of a fruitfubvale of 
the ſame name. In Wi liam the conqueror's 
time, it was a manor royal, which he be- 
ſtowed upon his favourites, to hold of him by 
this tenure, viz. that they ſhould fi ad litter 
or ſtraw for the king's bed and chambers 
whenever he ſhould come that way, and pro- 
vide him three eels in winter, and three green 
geeſe in ſummer, beſides herbs for his cham- 


der; and this they were to do thrice a year | 


if the king eame ſo often thither, At preſent 
the town conſiſts of ſeveral large ſtreets, and 
the market-houſe, which is a handſome build- 
10g, and ſtands in a kind of ſquare, It has 
very convenient town-houſe, where the aſ- 
ſizes and ſeſſions are annually held; it is 34 
- computed, and $4 meaſured miles from Len- 
n;: The market, which is well ſtored with 
ill manner of provifions, is kept on Saturdays, 
and its principal fairs are held on the 2oth of 
March and Palm Monday. It is a borough 
town, whofe chief officer is a conſtable, put 
in by the lord of the manor, or choſen by the 
inhabitants, and confirmed by kim; it ſends 
wo members to papliament, 
WEXA'NDRINE (4,) in Poetry, 
that conſiſts of tg ſyllables 
common heroic, 


WEXIPHARMICS (s.) 


a metre 
more than- a 


| 


ies af ſuch a 
ture ay pre fitted to axpel poi . 


ALI 

A'LFRE/TON (S.) a market-town in De- 2 
Hire, ſuppoſed to have been firſt built 
king Alfred, 100 computed, and 135 mea- 
ſured miles from London; its market-day is 
Monday: This town is much noted for brew- 
ing very ftrong and curious taſted ale. 

A'LGEBRA (S.) is the ſcience of univerfal 
quantity, whereby difficult queſtions in atith- 
metic and geometry are ſolved : The me- 
thods uſed are two, viz. analytical, or the 
taking of that which is enquired after, as if 
it were known, and then going back by con- 
ſequences until it be found to be equal to 
ſomething really known; orelſe contrariwiſe 
ſyathetical, that is, the taking of that which 
is given or known, and thence proceeding by 
conſequences to the diſcovery of what is en · 
quired after or unknown. In this art, quan- 
tities or numbers are repreſented by letters, 
and ſometimes by figures alſo (as there may 
be occafon:) The advantages of thus expreſ- 
ſing quantities, is, that the numbers with 
their ſeveral operations, which in vulgar ar- 
rithmetic would be loſt or ſwallowed up, in 
this are ſo ordered and managed, as to be pre- 
ſerved diſtin and in view, and at laſt pro- 
duce a canon or rule for reſolving not only the 
particular queſtion propoſed, but, in general, 
any other of the like nature, * N 

ALGEBRAIVCAL (A.) any thing that belongs 
to, or is performed by, algebra. . 

ALGEBRA'IST (S.) a perſon that reſolves 
queſtions by, or is filled in, algebra. 

A!LGORISM (S.) the practice of arithmetic, 
whether algebraical or numerical. 

A'LGORITHM (S.) the art of numerieal 
computation, and particularly means the five 
rules of arithmetic, called numeration, addi- 
tion, ſubtraQtion, multiplication,and diviſon. 

ALHO/LLANTIDE (S.) the firſt day of Ne- 
vember, or All-Saints day. 

A'LIAS (Part,) alſo, another befides what has 
been already named. ' 

ALIEN (S.) a ftranger or foreigner, one not 
born in the country, or naturalized z wha, 
according to the common law of England, is 
incapable. of inheriting lands till he be natu- 
ralized; alſo, in corperations, all are called 
foreigners, who are not freemen thereof by 
birth, ſervitude, purchaſe, or gift. 

A'LIEN (v.) to transfer the property of a 
thing to another, to make over an eſtate to 
a perſon or family that was not the heir by 
birth, to difinherit thoſe who would other- 
wiſe have claimed it. 

A'LIENABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
made over or conveyed to another, &c. 

A'LIENATE (V.) to eſtrange or draw away 
the affections, to make over or give away ti 
firafgers, / 

A'LIENATED (A.) conveyed or made over to 

ſtra 
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ahr (V.) to Aiümount, or get off the 
back of an horſe, or other creature whereon 
v perſon tides. | 


ALVKE (Part.) in the ſame manner or form | 


with another. | : * 
A'LIMENT (S.) any thing that feeds or ſup- 
ports nature, whether it be animal or vege- 
table nouriſhment or food; in Phyſic, it ſig- 
- mifies the converting the ſubſtance taken in at 
the mouth into chyle, in order to repair the 
continual decay of the body, cauſed by per- 
ſpiration, or otherwiſe. 
ALIME'NTARY or ALIMENTAL (A.) 
- nouriſhing, feeding; and in A. that 
paſſage of the body through which the food 
paſſes, is called the alimentary duct. 
ALI MON (S.) ſupport, maintenance, food; 
in Law, what a woman may ſue her huſ- 


band for, who is ſeparated from him without 
being charged with elopement or adultery, | 
AYIQUANT* PART (s.) in. Arithmetic, is | 


that Which is not exactly contained any cer- 
tain number of times without leaving a re- 
- mainder, as, 3 is an aliquant part of 10, be- 
cauſe it is contained q times and 1 over, 
A*LIQUOT PART (S.) in Arithmetic, is that 
number which is contained an exact number 
of times in anothet number, without leaving 


any remainder, as 5 is an aliquot part of 15, 
| © hecauſe 3 | 
ALIS ANDERS (S.) the herb lovage. ö 
ALIVE (A.) that has ſenſe and motion; a- 


times s is 1 


mong Animals ; and that has the ſap circulat- 
. ing, &c. in Plants; in Liquors, they are ſo 
called, when they tafte briſk, Ke. 
AEIZEE'S (S.) a fort of wind in the Caribbee 
- iſlands," which carries veſſels from Eaft to 
Be; they are very regular and periodical, 
and blow at certain times of the year, in dif- 
:Svront parts of the Atlantic, Ethiopic, In- 
dian, and F acific ſeas. . bak? 
A*LKAHIST (S.) in Chywiftry, a menſtruum 
which ſome chymiſts pretend is ſuch an uni- 
verfal diſſolvent, that it will reduce all mix- 


ed bodies into a liquor of its. on ſubſtance, | 
and yet retain its ſeminal power and natura! 


form entire. ! 


AL/KALI (S.) the herb glaſs-wort or falt- 


vort; it ie a ſort of ſea blite, and one of 
the chief ingredients in making glaſs; in the 
common received uſe and ſenſe of the word, 
it is any matter, which being mixed with 
an acid, an efferve ſcency or ebullition is pro- 
wn ' x 
 ittali Salts are acids incloſed in little 
_ © heaps or beds of earth, mixed with oil, by 
help of fire, | 
Fixed Alkalies, in Chymiſtry, are produced 
© by burning the plant kali, &c. and making 
a lixivium or ice of its aſhes, which being 
- filtrated, and the moiſture evaporated by a 
gentle heat, the fixed ſalt remains at the bot- 
tom of the veſſels; this ſalt becoming by the 
operations very porous, in which many par- 
ticles of fite lodge, upon the mixing any acid 
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lition ariſes. 
Volatile Allalies, are the volatile ſalts a. 
bounding in vegetables; ſo termed, becauſe 
upon an application of an acid to them a fer. 
mentation enſues, | 
ALKA'LIZATE BODIES (S.) in Chymifry, 
are thoſe whoſe pores are ſo formed, as to be 
capable of being pierced, and put into a ſtrong 
motion by an acid, 
ALKA'LIZATE Spirit of wwine'inCbymiſtry, a 
very ſtrong rich ipirit, that when et oa fire 
burns quite away, without leaving any dregs, 
and will ſet fire to gunpowder, . 
E pe re (S.) a converting to an 
alkali, 
A'LKANET (S.) the herb commonly called 
Spaniſh bugloſs, | | 
ALKERMES (s.) a ſweet meat, wherein the 
principal ingredient is the kermes, deemed an 
extraordinary reſtorative, an1 great friend to 
nature, by its nutririve quality. | 
ALL {Part.) the total, the ſum, the aggregate, 
the whole, each, and every one. 
ALLANTOVS ALLANTOUDES (S,) in 
Anatomy, one of the coats inclofing the child 
in the womb, inſerted between the amnion 
and chorion, and is a receptacle for the vrine, 
coming from the bladder by the navel and 
urachus, In ſeveral beaſts it is called zanjica 
farciminalis, it being ſhaped like a hog's 
pudding; but in men; and ſome beaſts, it is 
round, | 
A'LLAR (S.) in Botany, the alder-tree is ſo 
called. | 1 5 
ALLA'Y or ALLO'Y (S.) any fort of metal 
of a meaner or baſer ſort, that is mixed with 
a purer or finer ſort, as copper or any other 
metal, with gold or filver, in order to make 
it harder and more workable, or to reduce it 
to the ſtandard of the mint of any particular 
country; as here in England, to 11 ounces 
2 penny weights of pure ſilver is put 18 penny 
weights of allay or alloy, which makes one 
pound weight of metal, of which the current 
coin is made. The 61verſmiths have divers 
different quantities of alley mixed with divers 
ſorts of work, of which toys generally have 
the greateſt quantity, and.conſequently is the 
coarſeſt of metal, | 
ALLA'Y (V.) to eaſe, aſſwage, or alleviate 
- ſorrow or pain; to debaſe any metal by mix- 
ing it with one of a leſſer value; to reduce 
any ſubſtance to a leſſer value, by putting 
to it one of a meaner nature, or different 
| quality; in Carving, it ſignifies to cut up a 
\ pheaſant, 
 ALLE'DGE (v.) to affirm, to bring any thing 
as + proof, to quote, to inſtance, or bring in 
precedents. 3 
ALLEGA/TION (s.) a citation, or quoting of 
any paſſage, a making any aſſertion good by 
due proof, | a 5. 
ALLE'GIANCE (S.) fidelity or obedienee, the 
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ALLEVIATE 


ALL 
{wears to keep) to his prince, according. as 
the conſtitution of the kingdom and country 
where he is born or reſides. RT 
ALLE/GORIZE (V.) to make uſe of allegorjes 
inone's ſpeech or writing, to explain a ſubject, 
by ſuppoſing it to have an allegorical as well 
as a plain meaning. 1 
A'LLEGORY (S.) a fabulous, figurative way 
of ſpeaking, made uſe of by thoſe who ſay 
one thing and mean another, wherein the li- 
teral meaning of the words is not to be re- 
garded, but the defign, moral, or application 
of the fable or figure is to be obſerved, 
ALLE'GRO (A.) in Mufic, ſhews that the 
performance ought to be in a briſk, lively 
manner, but not too faſt : If poco ſtands be- 
fore, the muſic maſt be performed in ſome- 
what a flower or graver manner than ſingle 
allegro requires; if it be preceded by piu, the 
mulie muſt be ſomewhat faſter than allegro, 
and then is the quickeſt of all. In every ſwift 


movement, the player or finger muſt be care- | 


ful to be diſtin, and not hurry himſelf into 
confuſion, and his auditors into uneaſineſs by 
too much fire or precipitancy. 


ALLELU'JAH, HALLELU!/JAH or ALLE- 


LUVAH (Part.) a word that frequently oc- 
curs ig the Ptalms, and other parts of holy 
writ, which, for its peculiar emphaſis in the 
Hebreꝛv language, remains generally untranſ- 
=, meaning in Engliſh, Praiſe ye the 
ord, 15 
ALLELU'TJAH (S.) the herb French ſorrel, or 
wood ſorrel. a | 
ALLEMA/NDA or ALAMA'ND (S.) a certain 
air in muſic, always compoſed in common 
time, and conſiſting of two parts or. ſtrains, 
each of which muſt be played twice over in 
a grave ſort of a manner, and yet at the ſame 
time ſo ſprightly, as to be diverting to the 
ear; of which Corelli has given abundance of 

line examples. Nen a 

ALLERVONS (S.) in Heraldry, are the mart- 
let or martinent painted without beak or feet; 
but they differ from the martlet in this, that 
their wings are expanded, the martlets ſhut, 
which are never painted fronting, as the alle- 
rions are, 7 | 
ALLERTON, NORTH (S.) a market town 
in the Nerth-Riding of Yorkſhire, 176 com- 
puted, and about 229 meaſured miles from 
London 3 it hath but one fireet, about half 
amile long, well built ; it ſends two members 
to parliament, hath a good market weekly on 

Vedneſday, for cattle, corn, and other pro- 

viſions; and on the 24th of Auguſt, one of 

the greateſt beaſt fairs in England. 

(V.) to eaſe, allay, aſſwage, 
lichten, or leſſen grief or pain. 
ALLEVIA/TION (S.) a comforting, eaſing, 

aflwaging, or lightening. 
LLEY (S.) a narrow ftreet, lane, or paſſage, 


where,though manyhouſes are built, yet carts, | 


cozehes, and other carriages cannot go through 


tem; alſo an even, ſtraight walk in a gar-“ 


o 


ALL 
den, on each ſide whereof are planted trees, 
hedges, ſhrubs, or low plants, as briars, 
box-trees, c. Some make this difference 
between an alley anda, „ viz, that aa 
alley muſt be wide enough for two people to 
walk abreaſt, whereas a path is undeter- 
mined. In a Compartment, it ſeparates the 
ſquares on a parterre ; in PerſpeFive, it is 
that which is larger at the entrance than 
at the going- out, to make the length ſeem 
greater, : "a LE GEM 

Counter Alley, a little alley by the fide of a 
great one, 4 . 8 
Front Alley, à walk that goes from the 
front of a building, and if planted with trees, 
commonly called a via or viſto. 
A'LL-GOOD (S.) the herb mercury, or good 
4 Henry. $5 ; 
ALLVANCE (S.) an uniting families by mar- 
riagesz a league or covenant between ſtates 
or potentates, whereby they agree to aſſiſt 
one another, in caſe they ſnould be annoyed 
by their enemies. Rene 
ALLIED (A.) joined or united by marriage, 
agreement, contract, or league. 
ALLTES (S.) ſtates or princes who have en- 


tered into a league or covenant to help and 


defend one another. | | 

ALLIGATE (V.) to tie, link, bind, or faſten 
together. n 

ALEIGA'TION (S.) joining, linking, or tying 
together; alſo a rule in Arithmetic, that 
teaches the mixing of commodities of different! 
ſorts and. prices, ſo as to be ſold at a given 
rate; and it is of two ſorts, viz, 5 . 

Alligation medial, is when the quantity 
and price of ſeveral ſorts of goods is given; 
to find the rate at which the whole mixture 
is to be ſold, | = 

Alligation. alternate, ſhews how to mix 
goods of known and different prices, in ſuck 
proportion, that the whole mixture may be 
ſold at any rate between the loweſt and high» 
eſt priced commodities. 

ALLIGA'TOR (S.) a kind of crocodile in the 
W:ft-Indies; it is an amphibious creature, 
and grows as long as it lives ; ſome of them 
18 feet long, and of a proportional bulk; they 
ſmell ſo ſtrong of -muſk, that the air and 
water they are in is affected with it at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance. | »#-* 

A'LLOITH (S.) a ſtar in the great bear's tail, 
of very great ſervice to mariners in finding the 
laritude, &c. 

ALLI1O'TICKS (S.) medicines of the Galenical 
kind, whoſ- property is to alter and purify the 

blood by fermentation and cleanſing, made up 
commonly of the roots of ſow-thittle, cichory, 
fennel, endive, lettuce, currants, ſorrel, &c, 
boiled, | 

ALLOCA'TION (S.) in the Exchequer, - is 


count, 


ALLOCA'/TIONE FACIENDA (s.) in the 


Excbequer, a writ directed to the lords of the 
weaſury, 
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ALM 
menſury, upon 2 n 8 
ſums of money to be allowed him, which, 

by virtue of his place, he has diſburſed, 

ALUO'DIAL or ALLO'DIAN(A.) that which 

is free of any incumbrance of ſervice or rent, 
3s alladia lands are free lands. 

ALLO/DIUM (s.) in the Civil Lato, a free- 
hold or an eſlate which any man holds of his 
_ own right, without having any obligation to 

another, and is 6ppoſed to feodum or fee. 

ALLONGE (S.) in Fesciag, is a paſs or thruſt 
made by any perſon at his enemy. 

ALLO'T (v.) to aſſign, give, or appoint; 
alſo to divide into parts any whole thing, as 
| the cargo of a ſhip, or other large quantity 

of goods, | 
Allotting of Goods, in Merchandize, is when 
a ſhip's cargo or other large paicel of goods 
is divided into feveral parts, in order to be 

_ fold, and the parties who buy them have 

their names writ upon ſeveral pieces of paper, 
and by an indifferent perſon are fixed to ſe- 

veral lots or parts; ſo that each perſon has 

that parcel, which anſweis to the lot with 
bis name affixed to it, 

ALLOW! (V.) to grant, give, yield, permit, 
, ſufter, or indulge. 

ALLOWABLE (A.) lawful, fit, convenient, 

te be done, &C, 


 A.LOW!/ANCE (A.) permiſſion, leave, con- 


feat, alſo a ſtipend, ſalaty, income, &c. 
ALLOY! (S.) the fame with allay. 71 
A' LL-SEED (S.) a plant fo called, becauſe of 

its great quantity of ſeed, | 
 ALLU'DE (V.) to ſpeak figuratively, or refer 
to ſomething not preſent. | 


A'LLUM (S.) a kind of mineral ſalt, of an acid 


taſte, leaving in the month a ſenſe of ſweet- 


nefs, accompanied with a conſiderable degree, 


: of aftriggency. 

 ALLU'MINATE (V.) to make beautiful, to 
cecorate, adorn, or make fine; before print- 
ing was invented, certain perſons, called a 
luminers, made it a trade or buſineſs to paint 
the initial letters of manuſcripts in all man- 
ner of colours, and to gild them with filver 
and gold, as may be ſtill ſeen in the vellum 
manuſcript bibles, &c. ü 


ALt.U!MINOUS or A LLUMV (A.) a rough | 


- , clammy quality, feeling or taſting like al- 


lum; alſo any thing ſoaked or laid in a difſo- 


lation thereof in common water. ; 
ALLURE (v.) to entice, wheedle, deceive, 
beguile, or decoy by any artifice, &c. to bring 
or draw to the lure or bait, | 
ALLU'RINGNESS or ALU'UREMENT (S.) 
- tewmptingneſs,decoying, firiving by ſome ar- 
_ tificEto work upon a perſon, in order to de 
ceive or bring him over to do a particular 
thing. 
ALLU'SION (S.) when any thing is ſpoken or 


written with reference to ſome other matter 


or thing. | 
ALMACAVNTHERS or ALMUCA'NTHERS 


Is.) circlesparalle] to the horizon, imagined 


* 


an officer's requiring certain | 
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ALM 
to paſs through all the degrees of the mert. 
dian: Their aſe is to ſhew the height of the 
ſun or ftars; being laid down upon ſever: 
I are there called parallels of alti. 
tude, | 

A'LMAGEST (S.) the celebrated treatiſe of 
the ſphere wrote by Ptolemy, which by way 
of eminence is ſo called; notwithſtanding 
ſome famous aſtronomers of later date have 

. writ 11 books under the ſame title, as Niccis- 

uss New Almageſft, &c. 

ALMAIN (S.) a German, or native of Gy. 
many ; alſo an air of tuning in muſic, called 
an all emanda, Sc. which ſee, 

A'LMANACKE (S.) as now uſed, is that book 
or inſtrument in which is recounted the days 
of the week, month, or year, both common 
and particular, diſtinguiſhing the fafts and 
feaſts from the common days by proper marks; 
pointing out alſo the ſeveral changes of the 
moon, eclipſes, &c. and as theſe particulars 
differ in different eountries, ſo do the alma- 
nacks alſo one from another, 

ALMIGHTY (A.) omnipotent, all- powerful, 

one of the attributes of God, applicable to no 
created being whatever, 

A'LMONARY (S.) a treaſury for the buſineſs 
of charity or alms. 

ALMOND (S.) a nut, or fruit incloſed within 
a thick ſhell, and thin ſkin, growing upen a 
pretty tall tree, reſembling a peach-tree, fre- 
quent in Cermany, France, and many other 
countries; they are of two ſorts. the ſweet 
and the bitter: Aaron's rod, which bore bloſ- 
ſomes and fruits in the wilderneſs, was of the 
wood of the alnond - tree. In Refinery, thoſe 
furnaces where they ſeparate the meal, that 
is mixed among the coals, in the pots, &c, 
are called a/mond furnaces. 

A'LMONER or ALMNER (S.) one who 
looks after or manages the alms or charity 
of a king or prince, commonly a dignified 
clergyman, called lord almoner, or lord bigb 
almoner, who has the forfeiture of all deo- 
dands, the forfeitures by accidental murcers, 
and the goods of ſelf. murderers, which he 
is to diſtribute to the poor, By an antient 
cuſtom he had the privilege to give the fir 

diſh from the royal table, to ſuch poor per- 
ſon as he pleaſed, or inftead thereof an a)ms 
in money: He alſo diſtributes daily to 24 
men nominated-by the pariſhioners of. the 
pariſh adjacent to the king's reſidence, to 


each four penee in money, and an alms of 


bread and ſmall beer, each perſon firſt re- 
peating the Creed and Lord's Prayer in pre- 
ſence of one of the king's chaplains, deputed 
by the lord almoner to be his ſub-almoner, who 
is alſo to ſcatter new coined- two-pences in 
the towns and places through which the King 
paſſes in his progreſs, He has alſothe charge 
of ſeveral poor penſioners to the court below 
ſtairs, conſiſting of ſuch as have ſpent their 
youth, and become ſuperannvated, in the 
king's ſervice z or the widows of ſuch 2 
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AL O 
hold ſervants 28 died poor, and were not able 
to provide for their wives and children, whom 
be duly pays : under the lord almoner is a ſub- 
alnoer, a yeoman, and two grooms of the 
almoary, choſen by his lordſhip. 

NLMONRY or ATLMRY (S.) the office or 
place where ſuch alms are diftributed. 

ALMO'ST (Part.) wanting but a little, near 
the matter, place, or thing. 

ALMS (5.) ſuch charitable benefactions as are 
given to the poor, to relieve their immediate 
neceſſities, or to make a future proviſion for 


them, - 

AL/MS-HOUSE (S.) a place built and endowed 
for the entertainment and relief of a certain 
number of poor, aged, or diſabled perſons of 
eithes ſex; ſometimes of both, at the expenet 
of a private perſon or perſons, and differs 
from an hoſpital only in being leſs and more 
tonfined to the particular directions of the 
donor or truſtees, - 

A'LNWICK (S.) a pretty good town in Nor- 
thumberland, with a market on Saturdays, 
diſtant 236 computed, and 310 meaſured 
miles from London, 

NLOES (S.) a ſort of tree that comes from 
the Indies, about eight or ten feet high, at 

" the head of it is a large bunch of leaves, 
which are thick and indented, broad at the 
bottom, but growing narrower toward the 
point, and about four feet in length. The 
bloſſom is red intermixed with yellow, and 
double like a pink ; the fruit is round like a 
large pea, white and red, The juice of the 
leaves is drawn out by eutting them, and 
catching the liquor in bottles, The wood 1s 
exceeding fragrant, eſpecially when burat 
but ſome reject the tree, and affirm that 
the plant is the true aloe, the leaves where- 
of are about two inches thick, prickly and 
chamfered, 'in the middle whereof riſes a 
ſem which bears a white kernel, extremely 
light and almoſt round; from theſe leaves 
an exceeding bitter juice is extracted, which 
preſerves dead bodies waſhed therewith from 
putrefaction. There are many ways of ex- 
nacting the juice, and making it into the 
drug commonly going under this name, 
which we forbear mentioning here, referring 
io the noted herbalifts upon this head. 

AoE TICKS (s.) medicines that have aloes 
a ruling drug in their compoſition. 

ALOFT (part.) on high, far above one's 
reach; a word common with ſeamen, by 
whom it is principally uſed. 

ALO'NE (Part.) by one's ſelf, without com - 
pany, retired, L 

ALONG: (part.) forwards, or towards one's 
Journey's end, as fo go along ; alſo ſtretched 
out at full length, as he lies all along. 

ALQOF (Part.) a Sea Term, fignifying that 

e ſteerſman ſhould keep the ſhip cloſe to 
the wind; but in common pech, it fignifies 
to ſtand at a diſtance, | 


} 


ALOPECY (s.) the diſeaſe called for owil or 


ALT 
ſcurf, which affeQs the patient in ſoch 3 
manner, that the hair falls from the head 
by the roots, WE oy 
ALOU'D (Part.) in a firong tone, or audible. 
voice ; plain and eaſy to be heard. | 
A'LPHA (S.) the firſt letter in the Greek al- 
phabet, anſwering to our A; ſomeitmes 
uſed metaphorically for one firſt in order. 
A'LPHABET (S.) the whole collection of let 


ters in any language, diſpoſed in the order of | 


that particular nation or people. 
ALPHABETICAL (A.)] any thing that be- 
longs to, or is put in the ſame order with the 
alphabet, | 
ALPHO'/NSINE TARLES (S.) certain aſtro- 
nomical tables, compoſed by the command 
and under the direction of Apbonſus, king 
of Caftile, who is reported to have ſpent 
420,000 crowns in completing the work, and 
honoured it with a preface written by his 
own hand. - - 
ALREA'/DY (Part.) ſomething done and paſt 
before the time you are now ſpeaking. 
A'LRESFORD (S.) a market and borongh- 
town in Hampſhire, 47 computed, ard 60 
meaſured miles from London, governed by a 
bailiff and eight burgeſſes; it has weekly a 
great market on Thurſdays far ſheep and all 
ſorts of proviſions, and two fairs yearly on 
Holy Thurſday and - Midſummer day. The 
whole town was burnt down en May day 
1610; fince when the market-houſe and 
many of the dwelling- houſes are handſomely 
rebuilt with brick, | 
A'LSO (Part.) this as well as that, or this mat- 
ter or thing now ſpeaking of, and ſome ather 


perſon or thing both confidered and compardy 


together. | 

A'LSTON-MORE (S.) a large firaggling bai- 
liwick town in rland, built on a hill, 
at the bottom of which runs the Tine; it has 
a market on Saturdays, and is 209 computed, 
and 250 meaſured miles from London. 

ALT (S.) in Mafc, fignifies thoſe particular 
notes or parts that are above the common \y(- 
tem, or five lines, ſhrill, &c, 


A'LTAR (S.) a ſort of table, which the old | 


heathens made uſe of to offer ſacrifice on to 
their gods; who, as they had three ſorts of 
deities. ſo there were three ſorts of altars e 
Thoſe for the celeſtial gods were raiſed high 
from the floor, as a middle-fized man could 
make uſe of them; theſe for their infernal . 
gods were placed in a litle trench below the 
ſurface of che ground, and the terreſtrial dei- 
ties had their altart ſet upon the ground, a 
very little raiſed, flazged with ſod and cover - 
ed with vervain. Amongthe Jews there was 
great variety of «/tars, and alſo in the prim- 
tive chriſtian church, and even to this day in 
the Roman catholic church; but the church 
of England, and all the reformed churches, 


diſcontinue the name, and have aboliſhed the 


doctrine that ſupported the uſe, 


ALTER (V.) to che- ze a thing from one 


form 
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| antecedent of another is to its conſequent, the 
- fame ratio holding alternatively, by changing 


4 


deavour to prevent it. 
ALTTMETRV (S.) the art of meaſuring per- 


A'LTITUDE (S.) the height of any thing 
above the eye of the beholder; and in a Geo- 


ALTOGE'THER (Part.) wholly, abſolutely, 
TON (s.) a tolerable town in Hampſbire, 


METRINGHAM. (S.) a fine ſmall market- 
. town in Chefdire, 337 compyted, and 152 


& 


. turdays, and a fair on the 25th of Judy. 
„Tus or ALT (S.) a Muficel Term, fig- 


* 
— 


88 % 
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r 
form to another, to vary or turn one's reſolu- 
tion to a different matter to what it was for- 
merly. | i 
A LTERABLR (A.) that may be varied, 
changed, or put into another form or cono1- 
— tion. | e 

A TERATION (S.) any fort of change or 

vatiation whatever. 

ALTERATIVES (s.] in Phyfic, are ſuch 
medicines, that by ſlow, and almoſt imper- 
ceptible means, work upon the conſtitution, 

. «correcting the malignancy of the humours, 

and rendering them heaithful. 

, MA'LTERCATE (V.) to ſquabble, contend, 
-,. - ſcold, or wrangle. | 

ALTERCA'TION (S.) a ſquabbling, conten- 


tion, wrangling, diſputing. 

TER/'NATE or ALTERNATIVE (A.) 
whatever is done by turns, or one after ano- 
ther; in Geometry, alternative angles are thoſe 
which are formed by a line cutting or croſſ- 
ing two or more parallel lines, and are on the 
oppoſite ſides of tire cutting line, the one be- 
low the firſt parallel, and the other above the 
ſecond, In the doctrine of propertional Quan- 
Fities, alternate proportion is where the ante- 
cedent of one ratio is to its conſequent, as the 


the antecedents into conſequents, as 2. 4. 6. 
12. and 2. 6. 4. 12. When applied to He- 


raldry, it is uſed in reſpect of the ſituation of | 
the Quarters. | 


ELTERNA'TION (S.) a regular changing b 
turns, one after another, as in ringing of 
bells, | 

LTHOU OCH (Part.) a ſudden expreſſion, 
importing aſſurance of doing ſomething, 
though another perſon ſhould uſe his en- 


pendicular and oblique beights, whether ac- 
ceſſible or inacceſſible, 


metrical Senſe, is the third dimenſion, or what 
properly conſtitutes or makes a body; and in 
this ſenſe it is called thickneſs. 


quite. 


having a great market on Saturdays, about 
29 computed, and 50 mcafured miles diſtant 
from Londen, 


meaſured miles trom London, governed by a 
mayor, &c. whoſe mark is weekly on Sa- 


nifying the counter-tenor, or upper- part per- 
formed by men, particulaily in vocal mukc, 
that performed by boys and women, being 
called the trel le. 
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bottoms, ſet one on the top of the other, ts 
ſublime any thing in a chymical furnace. 

A'LVEARY (S.) a bee-bive, or place where 

bees are nouriſhed; in Anatomy, that part, or 

inward cavity of the ear, where the wax iz 
bred, is ſo called, | 

ALVEO'LI (S.) the ſockets or hollow cavities 

of the jaws, where the teeth grow. 

A'LWAYS (Part.) continually, inceſſantly, 

ever, referring to time paſt and to come, 

AM (v.) the preſent tenſe of the verb ſubſtan- 

tive to be, and means a perſun's immediate 

ſpeaking of himſelf, as, I am. 

AMAI'N (Part.) in the Sea Language, ſigni. 
fies yielding, ſubmitting, or ſt:iking the top- 

ſail; in common Affairs, it means doing a 
thing with one's utmoſt power or ability, as, 
be comes on amain, i, e. he improves much, 

or comes forward very faſt; alto in. che game 
or play with dice called hazard, the firſt num- 
ber from 5 to g, both incluſive, that is thrown, 

is called the main or amain. 

AMA'LGAMATE (V.) with the Clymiſt, is 

to mix mercury with gold, ſilver, or other 

metals, to reduce it to a fine powder or paſte, 

AMALGAMA/TION (S.) the diſſolving me- 

tals by quickſilver or mercury. 

AMA'LGAME (S.) metals reduced to paſte or 

powder by the help of quickſilver. 

AMANUE'NSIS (S.) one that writes what 

another diQates, a clerk, &c, 

AMA'SS (V.) to heap up, or collect together 
. great quantities of money, wares, or wealth, 
of any kind whatever. 

A'MATORY (S.) a philtre or charm to cauſe 

or produce love, | 

AMAURO'SIS (S.) a deprivation of fight, 

the eyes being ſeemingly not affected; it is 
uſually called the gutta ſcrena. 

AMA/ZE (V.) to ſurprize, aſtoniſh, daunt, 

confound, fiighten. / AY 

A'MAZONS (S.) a certain warlike nation of 
women of Sarmatia, on the river Thermoden ; 
They permitted no men to live among them; 
and if by the converſation which they ba 
with the men of neighbouring countries once 

a year, they brought forth any male children, 
they deſtroyed them as ſcon as born; but 
took great care of the females, and bred then 
to arms. On the left fide, their boſom uss 

uncovered ; they burnt one of their brea#s, 
that it might not hinder them. in the uſe of 
their bow, and the other was preſerves to 
ſuckle their girls: They are ſaid to have ex- 
tended their empire as far as Ephejus in Ale; 
but coming into Eurepe, were defeated by the 
Athenians under Theſeus. Some authors ima- 
gine there is no moe in the whole account 

| than it was cuſtomery for the women 1 

| £0 to war along with the men, and that al 

the other parts of #eir hiſtory are fabulous, 

A/MBAGE (S.) a ridiculous far fetched cis- 

| cumlocution, by which the proper argument 


| 


&*EUDELY (s.) thoſs pots er glaſſes without | from, 


or ſubje& diſcourſed on, is quite run 247 
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AMB 
AMBARVAYLIA'(S.) certain feſtivals, or ra- 
ther hallowings of the ground, and harveſts, | 
uſed by the. Romans before they went to reap- 
ing; at which time they carried a ſow with 
pigs three times round the field, one of the 
company all the while, with an oaken gar- 
lund on his head, finging the praiſes of Ceres; 
which done they poured out wine and milk 
upon an altar, and then ſacrificed the ſow. 
AMPA'SSADOR (S.) ſee Embaſſador. 
AMBA/SSADRESS (S.) a woman that is ſent 
ofan errand to negotiate buſineſs for another ; 
alſo improperly the wife of an ambaſſador. 
AMBER (S.) a yellow, tranſparent, gummous, 
er bituminous ſubſtance, of a refinous taſie 
and ſmell, like oil of turpentine, 
A'MBER-GRIS (S.) a fragrant drug, of a 
greyiſh or aſh colour; it melts like wax, and 
is uſed both as a perfume and a codial; it is 
found in ſeveral parts of the ocean, upon the 
coaſt of Mu ſcovy, and the Indian ſhare, It 
is now well known to be a bitumen; but was 
formerly imagined to be a mixture of wax 
and honey, which being hardened by the ſun, 
by falling into the ſea, was there brought to 
perfection. What gave riſe to this opinion 
was, that from a mixture of wax and honey, 
an eſſence very ſimilar may be extracted, and 
that large pieces have been found before it 
; reached its full maturity, hat upon being 
broke were found to contain wax and koney 
in the middle of them. | 
AVBIDE'XTER (S.)-a perſon who has the 
uſe of both his hands alike z Metaphorically, 
one who plays the ſack on both ſides z and 
in a Lazo-Senſe, a Juror who takes money of 
both parties for giving his verci&, 
AMBIDE'XTROUS (A.) appe taining or be- 
longing to the mean and baſe practice of fiding 
with contrary parties at the ſame time, in 
order tomake advantage of both. | 
AMBIENT (A.) any thing that ſurrounds, 
encompaſſes, or is all about another thing; 
particularly applied to the common air, that 
encireles all other bodies in this lower world, 
AMBIFA'RIOUS (A,) applied to one who 
ſpeaks with a double meaning; a deceitful 
ſpeech, that may bear ſeveral interpretations, 
AMBI'GENAL (A.) in Geometry, relates to 
an hyperbola, which has one of its legs in- 
ſcribed, and the other circumſcribed. 
@MEIGUITY or AMBI'GUOUSNESS (S.) 
Gubtfulneſs, double-meaning, obſcurity, any 
thing that leaves or keeps the mind in ſuſ- 
pence what to determine, or which fide of the 
Queſtion to take. ; 
M31'GUouS (A.) doubtful, uncertain, un- 
determined. 
*MBIT- (s.) 4 Geometrical Term, ſiguifying 
the boundery, out: line, or citcumference of 
A figure, -zegular or irregular, 
MBITION (S.) a vehement deſire of great- 
neſs. ot fame, a thirſt after power, a reſtleſſ- 
neſs, that cannot bear any competiter, either 
A zererament er honour, = 
rA 


| 


AME 

AMBPTIOUS (a.) greedy of praiſe, honour, 
and power, C Th. * 

A'MBLE (v.) to mince, or mimic, to play 
the wanton ; in Horſes, to change ſides at 
each ſtep or remove, both the legs on one ſide 
being liſted up together. i ri 

\ A'MBLESIDE (S.) in Vefmoreland, a town 
whoſe market is held on Wedneſday, 406 
computed, and 250 meaſured 'miles from 
London, ; 

A'MBLIGON (S.) a figure whoſe angles are 
obtuſe, or larger than a right angle, wiz, 
containing more than go degrees. 

AMBLIGO'NIAL (A.) obtuſe angled, 

A'MBRESBURY (S.) in Wilfpire, a very an- 
tient town, but the market on Fridays is now 
almoſt diſuſed, 

AMBRO'SIA (S.) any thing that is exceeding 
pleaſant to the taſte; among the Heathers, 
it was what they feigned their gods and god- 
deſſes regaled themſelves with; likewife the 
herb called the cak of Feraſalem. * . 

AMBS-A'CE AMMS-A'CE (s.) à term in 
Gaming, when two aces are thrown at one 
time. 

AMBULATION (S.) walking or moving 

from place to place; in Phyfic, it is the 
ſpreading of a gangrene. 

A'MBURY, A/NBURY (S.) that diſeaſe in 


out in ſpongy ſwellings full of blood, 

A'MBUSH, A'MBUSHMENT, or . AMBUS- 

| CA'DE1S.) a hiding or concealing one's ſelf, 
a laying in wait to ſurprize at unawares z par- 
ticularly uſed in Military affairs, when a de- 
tachment of ſoldiers lis concealed in a wood 
or other convenient place, to intercept the 
enemy's proviſion or ammunition 5 and alſo 
the place where the action is done is ſome- 
times ſo called, EG. 2 

A'MELCORN (S.) French rice, or grain of 
which ſtarch is made. ; 

AME'N (Part.) may it be fo, let it be fo, I 
agree, wiſh, or defire it may be ſo, as the 
matter before ſpoken ſpecified ; inwhich ſenſe 


AMENABLE (A.) of an eaſy or affable dif- 
poſition ; and in Lav it is uſed for a woman's 
ſubmitting herſelf to the gavernance of her 
huſband. 

AME'ND (V.) to improve in art, to reform or 
correct what has been done amiſs, to behave 
better than heretofore, 

AME/NDABLE (A.) that which, may be 
made better, or that may- be improved or 
remedied, 4% 6 

AME/NDMENT (S.) improving, growing 
better, cortecting what is amiſs ;. in Law, 
it is reQifying, or ſupplying a miſtake, or 
omiſſion in a proceſs, diſcovered: before judg- 
ment. | wo ka 

AME'NDS (S.) an equivalent, or ſatisfaction 

for an injury done, or a favour received, 

AME'NITY (S.) the pleaſantneſs.of a garden, 


the delightfulueſs of any charming obiect, 
| * AME'RCE 


horſes and cows, that ſhews itſelf by breaking 
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the church puts it at the end of every prayer. 
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| AMERSHAM or A'GMONDESHAM s.) a 


fſeſſed by the peers orequals of a perſon, for 


Mr if Rk N 
7 4 br 4. - * 


A MM 
AME RCE (v.) to puniſh by laying a fine upon | 
an offender at the diſcretion of the court. 


AMERCEMENT or AME'RCIAMENT 
48.) a penalty, mul& or fine, charged or aſ- 


- ans offence done; or a pecuniary puniſhment 

inflicted upon offenders at the merey of the 

court, in which it differs from a fine, which 
ie a mulR aſcertained by ſtatute, p 


ſmall market and borough town in Bucking- 
\- Dawſhire, that ſends two members to parlia- 
-ment z it is a corporation, and its chief ma- 
giſtrates are burgeſſes; it has a fair on Whit- 
fun Monday, and its market is weekly on 
Tueſdays; it is 24 computed, and 29 mea- 
ſured miles from London. 8 : 
A'METHYST (S.) a precious ſtone of a deep 
violet colour, the ninth in place upon the 
breaft-plate of the FerviſÞ high. prieſts, upon 
which the name Jſachar was engraved ; it is 
reported to reſiſt poiſon, and prevent drunken - 
_ neſs; in Heraldry, it ſignifies the purple co- 
© Jour ih the coat of a nobleman: in gentlemen's 
eſcutcheons, it is called purpure ; and in ſove- 
' reign princes, it is called —_— 
AMEFRA'CTUOUS (A.) full of turnings and 
windings, like a maze in fine gardens, 
A'MIABLE (A.) lovely, defirable, charming, 
beautiful; in Avitbaetic, thoſe numbers 
that are mutually equal to each other's ali- 
quot parts are called amiable numbers, ſuch 
ay 284 and 220; the aliquot parts of 284 
are 142, 71, 4, 2, 1, the ſum of which is 
220 ; and the aliquot parts of 222, are 110, 
55. 44, 22, 20, 11, 10, 5, 4, 2, I, the 
um whereof is 284. þ 
A'MIABLENESS (S.) lovelineſs, deſirableneſs, 
charmingneſs, | 
AMIA'NTUS (S.) a ſort of ſtone like allum, 
which being put into the fire, does not viſibly 
Tonſume ; ſome call it earth flax, others ſa- 
lamanders hair. EE ac 
&AMICABLE (A.) friendly, courteous, loving, 
kind, peaceable. 
AMICABILITY or AMICABLENESS (S.) 
courteouſneſs, friendlineſs, kindneſs, peace - 
-* ableniſy, -- : 
A'MITY (&.) friendſhip, kindneſs, love, af. 
A'MMON (S.) the ſurname of 
ſhipped under the ſhape of a ram; alſo the 
name of one of Let's ſons by his youngeſt 
daughter, from whom ſprung the Ammo- 


nites. 
AMMONIT Es (S.) the offspring of Let's fon 
called Ammon, who inhabited that part of 
e called by Foſephus the hollow, after 
y had expelled the Zanzumins. Upon the 
death of Fair they invaded the land of Ca- 
naan, and made the 2 tributarĩes; 
dut at length being defeated, their country 
was harraſſed by Jepbtbab. In the reign of 
Saul, they again invaded Canaan under their 


Jupiter, Wor- : 


A LOR 2 7 * 
AMP 
all the right eyes of thoſe they ſubdued; but 
Saul overthrew them, and deſtroyed the 
greateſt part of their army; afterwardy 
they were ſubdued by Foab, vanquiſhed and 
made tributary by Jorbam, and defeated by 
Fudas Maccabens. 
AMMUNITION: (S.) all forts of warlike 
ſtores or proviſions, whether corn, arms, 
powder, ball, &c. prepared or laid up forthe 
uſe of any army, by ſea or land? 
A'MNESTY or A'MNISTY (S.) a general 
pardon or act of oblivion granted by a prince 
to his ſubjects, by edicts, proclamation, ot 
otherwiſe, upon an accommodation or agree- 
ment with them after a cebellion or general 
defection; it is alſo applied to treaties between 
two or more foreign powers, importing that 
all former acts of hoſtility ſhall be paſſea by, 
and buried in oblivion, as though they never 
had been, 
A'MNION or A\MNIOS (S.) that membrane 
or ſkin withywhich the ſœtus in the womb is 
immediately covered, 
AMORO'SO (S.) a lover, a gallant, one who 
deals much with the ladies, 

A'MORQUS (A.) of a loving, kind diſpofi- 
tion; one who delights in love matters, 
AMO'RT (A.) ſad, heavy, dull, mournful, 

diſmal, dejected, diſmayed, &c. 
AMOU'NT (8.) the ſum, the total, the charze 
or value of a thing. 
AMOUNT (v.) to get or riſe up, to aſcend; 
| alſo to come to a certain charge or value. 
AMOU'RS (S.) affairs ef love, intrigues with 
women in the criminal way. k 
AMOU'SES (S.) counterfeit gems, artificial 
recious ſtones, - 8 
AMPHEMERTNUS (S.) a diſtemper that 
comes every day, as an ague or fever, 
AMPHVBIOUS (A.) of both ways or kinds; 
ſuch creatures as live.both on land and in the 
water, ſuch as frogs, caſtors, otters, tortoiſes, 
ſea- calves, crocodiles, &c. | 
AMPHIBOLO'GICAL (A.) ſomething that 
belongs to amphibology, doubtful, undeter- 
migate, 
AMPHIBO'LOGY (S.) an obſcure way of 
ſpeaking or writing; ſo that the ſenſe may be 
taken two contrary and oppoſite ways: The 
Englifh language is not ſo liable to this abuſe 
as the French and other modern tongues are, 
nor they ſo much as the Latin. ; 
AMPHISCH (s.) thoſe people who live be- 
tween the tropics; ſo called, becauſe, ac- 
cording to the ſun's coming up to the two 
ſolſtices, the ſhadow changes, and falls ſome- 
times on the right and ſometimes on the left 
hand. : 
AMPHITHF/ATRE (S.) a large firuQure, 
* built either round or oval, with rows of ſeats 
or benches, for the convenience of ſeeing 
fights ſhewn in the area of it; the ground 
was covered with Tand, that the gladiator 
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ANA 
AMPLE (A.) ſpacious, full, extenſive, abun- 


dank, _ : 
MPLIFICA!/TION (S.) the enlarging or i]- | 


luſtrating a diſcourſe, by taking in whatever 
may be a means to gain upon the audience, 
in order to engage their attention, or work. 
ypon their belief. 

A'MPLIFY (V.) to enlarge, to expound, to 
extend, to illuſtrate, £ 

AMPLITUDE (S.) greatneſs, largeneſs, &c. 
in Afrronomy, it is an arch of the horizon, 
intercepted between the true eaſt or weft 
point thereof, and the centre of the ſun or 
far, at its ring or ſetting, 1 

AMPTHILL (S.) a pretty market-town in 
Bedfordſpire, pleaſantly fituated between two 
hills, diſtant from London 36 computed, and 
43 meaſured miles, has a good marke: 
weekly on' Thurſday, Queen Catherine, 
wife to Henry VIII, retired to one of the 
king's houfes in this town, after ſhe was 
ſordid the court upon her being divorced. 

AMPUT A/TION (S.) in Surgery, the cutting 
off a member or limb; in Gardening, the 
pruning or dreſſing of vines, &c. 

AMULET (S.) a charm or medicine, wore 
about the neck or other part of the body, to 
cure or keep away certain diſtempers. 

A'MUSE (V.) to divert, put off, or keep a 
perſon from looking too narrowly into a 
matter, by feeding him with expeQations 
that are not likely to ſucceed, &c, 

AMUSEMENT (S.) a diverſion or flight em- 
ployment, a matter of. no great conſequence, 
a thing of ſmall concern or value, 

AMY!CDALATE (S.) an artificial milk, or 
emulfion made of blanched almonds, _ 

ANA (S.) a term uſed by Phyſicians, ſignify- 
ing, that in compounding a medicine, an 
equal quantity of every ipgredient is to be 
taken and, uſed, 2 

AWABA/PTISTS (S.) ſometimes called Kata- 
baptiſts, and 3 upon account of 
t:-baptizing thoſe adult perſons that em- 
brace their opinions, and denying it to be 
lawful to baptize children, Fobn of Leyden, 
Muncer, Kni rdolling, and other German 
enthuſiaſts, oe the time of the reforma- 
uon, went by this name; maintaining that 
Chriſt was not the ſon of Mary, nor true 
Cod; that we are righteous by our own 
merits and ſufferings ; that there is no ori- 
Paal fin; that infants are not to be bap- 
ized ; reject ing all communion with other 
Qurches, magiſtracy, and oaths ; maintain- 
ee community of goods, poly gamy, and 

t a man may divorce his wife, if of ano- 
ther opinion; that the godly ſhould: enjoy 
© Monarchy here on earth ;z that men have 

will ia ſpiritual things; and that any 
man may preach, and adminifter the ſacra- 
ments, &c. Theſe and many other mon- 
eus opinions led them to as mad prac- 
lies; for rifing in arms, under ptgtence of | 


bolpel liberty, they committed Wa Gut» | 


1 


f 


ANA 
bes 5 
rages : But thoſe who now go by this name 
in England, differ from other proteftants in 
little more than the not baptizing children 
as appears by a confeſſion of faith publiſhed 
by the repreſentatives of above one hundred 
of their congregations, in the year 163g, 
ANACA'MPTIC (A.) the ſame with reflec- 
tive, applied to ſounds produced by reflec- 
tion, as echoes ; and ſometimes it is applied 
to that part of optics called catoptrics ; 
which ſee. | | p 
ANAaCATHA'RTICS (S.) in Phyfe, ſuch 
meoicines as cauſe purging or evacuations in 
the upper parts of the body, vu. ſuch as 
provoke ſneezing, vomiting, &c. 
ANACEPHALZE'/OSIS (S.) the recapitulating 
the heads or ſubſtance of any matter, ſpoken 
or delivered in words or writing. 12 
ANACEPHALUVZE (V.) to repeat the ſub- 
ſtance or heads, of a diſceurſe or argument. 
ANA/CARONISM (s.) in Chronology, is the 
placing a fact or an event much earlier than 
it ought to be; as of Virgil's relating Dido 
was in Africa in the time of Zneasz; when, 
in reality it was 300 years after the taking 
of Troy, when ſhe was there. 
ANACREO'NTIC (S.) a poem or copy of 
verſes, wrote by or in imitatiun of Arzacreon, 
a ſamous poet, who flouriſhed in the 6oth ' 
Olympiad. about 400 years before Chrift, 
commonly in the jovial or Pacchanalian 
ſtrain; in Exgliſb they conſiſt of ſeven ſylla - 
bles, and in Latin of three feet and à half, 
ANA'GOGY (S.) a rapturous elevation of the 
ſoul, to things divine and eternal, in exta- 
ſy ; an endeavour to find out the myſtical 
meaniug of any paſſage of ſcripture. 


ANA/GRAM (S.) a tranſpoſition or changing 


the letters of a name or ſentence, ſo as to 
make one or more other words or ſentences, 
that expreſs the good or 111 qualities of the 
perſon or thing; as from Mary, the name 
of the Bleſſed Virgin, is mace army, which 
is Chus paraphraſed: « | 


How cell ber name may a great army boaſt, 
W boſe womb contain d the migbty Lord of Hoſts ! 


ANAGRA'MMATIST (S.] a cempoſer of 
anagrams. * . 

A'NALECTS or ANALE'CTA (S.) the re- 
mains or,|ragments taken off the table; alſo 
certait parts or portions ſelected cut of dif- 
ferent authors, 2 

ANALE'MMA (S.) the orthographical projzc- 
tion of the ſphere upon the plane of the me- 
ridian, the eye being ſuppoſed to be in the 
eaſt or weſt points of the horizon, and at 
an infinite difiance. 


 ANALE/PTICS (S.) medicines uſed to che- 


riſh the nerves, and renew and invigorate 

the ſpirits ; any thing of a revivipg or 1e+ 

ſlorative nature. | 
ANALO'/GICAL {A.) proportional or belong- 
ing to proportion, or bearing a reſemblance 


ar relation to a thing, : 
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| ANA'LOGY (s.) the fimilar relation or pro- 


rtion which one thing bears to another. 
ANA'LYSIS (S.) the art of reſolving queſtions 
© that are difficult, by reduciag them to their 


component parts or firſt principles, and from 


thence ſhewing the poſſibility or impoſſibility 
ef the propoſition; alfo the chymical redu- 
eing of metals, &c, to their firſt principles; 
and in Andvory, it is the diſſecting of a hu- 
man body according to art. | 
ANALYTIC or ANALY'TICAL (A.) be- 
longing to analyſis, or the method of reſol- 
ving queſtions algebraically, | 
ANA'LYSE (V.) a term uſed by Chymifts, for 
ſuch fiery operations by which they oiſſolve 
bodies, in order to diſcover the ſeveral parts 
of which they are compoſed, _ 
ANAMNE'SIS (S.) a calling to mind what had 
* ſlipped our preſent remembrance, 
AN AMNE! TICS (S.) medicines that are 
helpful to, or reſtore the memory. 
ANA'PHORA (S.) a rhetorical figure, im- 
porting a repetition of the ſ. me word at the 
beginning of every verſe,” or member of a 
ſentence, . 
ANAPLEROFSIS (S.) the ſopplying a deficien- 
cy, © filling up a vacancy; in Surgery, the 
adding by art what nature has not given,; 
or what has been loſt by misfortune, | 
ANAPLERO'FICS (S.) ſuch medicines as 
incarnate or fill up vuleers with fleſh, 
ANAPOLOGE'TICAL (A.) without excuſe. 
A'NARCHY (S.) confuſion, hurlyburly, the 
want of government in a nation; the ſu- 


erg authority being lodged neither in a | 


ing or any other ſettled governors, but every 
man 2@s in the manner moſt agreeable to 
himfelf, having no ſuperior to controul him. 
ANASARCA (S.) a kind of dropſy that fills 
the whole body with pituitous humours, 
ANASTOMA'TICS (S.) ſuch medicines as 


dilate or widen the orifices of the veſſels, - 


and cauſe a free circulation of the blood. 

ANA'THEMA (S.) ſometimes it fignifies a 
thing dedicated to God, and ſometimes a 

- perſon curſed as we ſay, by bell, book and 
candle: The 


deity, orelſe ſomething devoted to deftruc- 


tion, and which was to bathe object of ge- 


neral averſion; or elſe it fell under this cha- 
rater on account of ſome great miſbehavi. 


our. of which there were ſeveral forts. 1] 
need not inſiſt upon the firſt ſignification; as 
to the ſecond, we have a remarkabl&inftance | 
of it in the city of Jericho, Joſhua vi. 17. 
the third kind of anatbema is related in Ex- 
| 74's edit, chap. x. 3. the fourth kind war 
executed upon offences jure pacis, i. e. to 
keep the civil and religious cuſtoms from 


being vialated, © 
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etus call it cherem. It reaches 
to a fourfold fignification; fer it was either 
an offering conſecrated to the honour of the 
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_creafe of money paid by a borrower to l 

lender; alſo that rule in Arithmetic where. 


by the intereſt, or conſideration money, i, 
computed in r to the principal, 
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time and rate, whether ſimole or compound, * * 
ANATO'MICAL (A.) fomething belonging 0 et be 
anatomy. 2 | a. 


that eve 
Ne 


7s princi 


ANA'TOMIST (S.) a profeiſor or praftiſer of 
or one ſkilled in the art of anatomy, 
ANA'TOMIZE (V.) to take a thing to pletei, 


to examine every part, to diſſect, or cut up er ev 
the body of any creature, : rough n 
ANA'TOMY (S.) che ait of diſſecting or tak. inn 
ing to pieces animal bodies, in order to diſ- Au 
cover the ſtructùre of the parts, ; As 
A'NCESTORS (S.) fore-fathers, progenitor fi 20" 
or thoſe from whom a perſon is deſcended, e's 
A'NCHOR (8.) the inſtrument that keeps a 3 
ſhip from being driven from the place where 264 hr 


ſhe rides; and in a Me aphorical Senſe, it ij - 
nifies any thing that a perſon relics upon, or 
puts,his truſt in; it is alſo the name of 2 
veſſel that ſeamen put brandy in, holding or 
containing about ten gallons. In Arcbitecturt, 
it is certain carvings ſomewhat reſembling 
anchors, which in different orders are placed 
in divers parts; in ſome it is put in the eat. 
blatute, in others inthe. capital, and other 
in both. 3 

A'NCHOR (v.] to heave, caſt, or throw on 

the anchor in order to ſtop the ſhip fron 
Boing any farther, 

A'NCHORAGE or A/'NCHORING (S.) a pre 
per place or fit ground to caſt anchor in, ſe 
that the ſhip may ride ſafely, and teſiſt the 
wind or currents; in Law, it is a certal 
duty paid to the king, fot cafting anchor in 
the pool of an harbour. 

A'NCHORET or A/\NCHORITE (S.) a ber; 
mit or a deyout perſon leading a ſolitary lf 
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in a deſert, that he may be out of the teach n the 
of terfiptatidn, and have the more leiſure fo Nw a 
meditation, prayer, ind other religious exe eb | 
ciſes, | rt 
ANCHO'VY (s.) a ſmall fea-fiſh, which ve Aer 
pickled is much uſed as a ſauce to other 6h ip © 
A'NCHYLOPS (s.) a fwelling between thai; LIN 
corner of the eye and the noſe. GEL 18 
ANCIENT or A'NTIENT ($.) among . + (5 
Sailors, a flag or ſtreamer ſet in the ſtern . one c. 
a ſhip is ſo called; in Civil Affairs, thol old 7 wr 
perſons who have ſerved the C:veral office killings 
of the place or pariſh they live in, ore called vol ie 1 
antients, and by common practice are ſum TH 
moned or called, upon all public occaſion f 05 1 
| to give their opinions; alſo among the lau "es = 
yers in the Temple, ſuch as are paſt thet j way 
reading are called ancients ; and in Gray NGPLICA 
Inn, it is one of the four claſſes that mak Omethin 
up the ſociety, which conſiſts of nent MRR 5 
barriſters, benchers, and ſtudents. | nent (3. 
AN'/CIENT. of A!NTIENT (A.) old, wh. 
out, aged, of a long date or time paſt. tte the reſ 
| ANCIENTLY or A'NTIENTLY. ee 
former times, a long while 28% Ke cet a 
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ANG: 
el (S.) the joint immediately between, 
or — We leg from the foot. 
AND (Part.) uſed in the Engif tongue to 
join the words that follow with thoſe that 
vent bef re, . "XI 
NDA/NTE (S.) a Term, ſignifying 
that every note muſt be played very diſtinct- 
ly, and the time obſerved very exactly, and 
ſs — applied to the thorough baſs. 
NDOVER (S.) a mayor, market, and bo- 
rough town in Hampſhire, a great thorough- 
fare in the weſtern, road from Lendon, diftant 
5 computed, and 66 meaſured miles, plea- 
1 ſeated on the ſides of the downs, which 
xevders it very healthy, and is a populous 
and thriving place, governed by a mayor, 
recorder, aldermen, bailiffs, and common 
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keeps a wuncil-men, with the privilege of electing 
e where ind ſcnding two members to parliament: 
„ iet Ik has a great market weekly on Saturday, 
Ton, ar and two fairs yearly, vis. May 1. and No- 
laing ko cenher 6, Near, to it, on S-prember 30, is 


kept Weyl ill fair, eſteemed one of the great - 
et in England, eſpecially for ſheep. _ 
NECDOTES (S.) memoirs that treat of the 
manners, tranſactions, and ſecret affairs of 
princes and great meg with too much free- 
dom and ſincerity to be publiſhed while the 
perſons are living, unleſs it be under the 
diſguiſe of a novel, &c. 

NEMO'METER (S.) an inſtrument to try 
the flrength of the wind by. 

NE'MONY (s.) a name given to all flowers 
that are of a ſhdrt duration, and that are 
ally beaten down, ruffled, of deſtroyed 
by the wind, 
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chor en oscO PE (S.) a machine that ſhews | 
F.) a her the changes of the wind. Fe 
icary bf NEURISM (S.) a ſoft tumour, formed of 


blood extravaſated and ſpread under the fleſk 


b 
N by the rupture or dilatation of an artery. 


eiſure fo 


us erer fitter in the fame or different mode to what 


t was in before. | 
IFRACTUO'SITY or ANFR A/CTUOUS- 


ich whe! 
other fh 


wp ag, an incricay, 
"VEL (s.) a meſſe ſpiritual intelli- 
the nger, a ſpiritual 1 j 
—_ rn ſubſtance, the firſt in rank and dignity 
airs, thoſe 22 created beings; alſo the name of an 
ral office i coin, of the value of ten 
- alled 88. + 
[= th \GELICA (8.) a plant ſo named, on ac- 
occaſions * of its being a great anti- poiſon; it is 
ig the law as wet ſmell and aromatic taſte, the 
paſt thei en whereof are much uſed by the con- 
in Gray's * | 
58 * *GPLICAL (A.) of the nature of angels, or | 
of ancients, "ding relating thereto, 25 


0 old wor . ; 5 

vaſt. 2 (V.) to diſpleaſe, to ſtir up, or ex- 

(bat.) 5 ; 2 —— — perſon, . 
E ] tumours or ſwellings in the groi 

vc, urs « ngs in the groin 
: A'NCLI lead the phyGoians d] ; 


p 


W (Part.) ſomething done over again, 


_ G.) #rath, fury, diſpleaſure, reſent». 


| 


Iss (S.) a labyrinth, a winding, a turn- | 


1 * 


N 


— 


N 


Au (S.) the diſeaſe commonly 
ANGIO'/LOGY (S.) 


ANIMA/LCULE (s.) a creature 


— "i 
'& 
p : 
„ y a * 


ANI 


aa 


* 


the gquinſey, GENIE in the throat, * 
| a diſſertation or treatiſe 
-upon the ſeveral veſſels in a human, body, as 


© the arteries, veins, &c, 


— 


ANGLE (S.) a corner, the place where two 


ſides of a room or building meet and touch; 
alſo the inſtrument or rod, with its whole 
apparatus, that people divert themſelves 
with to catch ſmall fiſh. In Geometry, it is 
the meeting of any two lines, which incline 
to one another in a certain point, and ag 
the lines are eloſer or wider, ſo the angle is 
called acute, right, or obtuſe, | 


ANGLE (V.) to catch nch with a rod fitted | 


with a line, hook, &c. 


A'NGLER (S.) one that catches fiſh, or en- 


deavours ſo to do, with a rod and line called 
an angle, 8 — 


A'NGLESEA (S.) an iſland lying over - agaĩnſt 


Caernar von in North Wales, compaſſed on all 
fides with the Lip ſea, which parts it from 
Wales by a narrow channel, which may be 
forded at low water in ſome places; it is 2a 
miles long, and 17 broad; it yields plenty 
of good wheat, and miliftones to grind it; 

is divided into fix hundreds, and theſe into 
74 pariſhes, but has but two market - towus, 
vis. Newborough and Beaumaris : It ſends 
one member to parliament, 


A'NGLICISM (s.) the ſpeaking or writine af- 


ter the manner, or in the idiom of the Exg- 
people or nation, 


77 | 
$7 =p oa (A.) fired up to wrath, diſplea- 
ANGUE'LLES (s.) thoſe little ſmall worms 


» 
- 


that hawks void when they are ſick. 


 A!/NGUISH (S.) trouble, ſorrow, grief, pain, 


any diſorder either in body or mind, chiefly 
uſed when the malady is very violent, 


ANGULAR (A.)] any thing that has corners 


or angles. 


ANHE'LUS (S.) ſhortneſs of breath, difficulty | 


of breathing, as in the aſthma. 


ANIMADVER'SION (S.) an obſervation made 


upon a book or other thing after duly ena- 
mining ints the merits of it, and may 
applied as well to praifing or commeading, 
as diſpraiſing or finding fault with it; in 
which ſenſe any thing may be added to, r 
taken from it, 3 7 ; 
NIMADVE'RT (V.) te apply the mind eris. 
ouſly to examine into. and conſider the na- 
ture, extent, and uſefulneſs of a thing; alſo 
to writs down one's remarks ſo made, for 


the peruſal of others. 


ANIMAL. (S.) any thing whatever that has, 


life and motion; from whence that power 
whereby a man or other creature exercifes 
motion, ſenſe, or the functions of the mind, 
as perception, reflection, &c. is called the 


animal faculty. 25 
ure ſo ſmall as t 
bs inviſible to the naked eye; ſuck he theft 
numerous inſets which CEE 
| An . 


a 


FI 


1 the ſummer months, making it ſometimes | 
of a pale, or deep fed, yellow, &c, + They 
ſeem to be of the ſhrimp kind. By the help 

„% the microſcope, vaſt numbers. of avimal- 


cules are diſcovered in moſt liquors. 


ANIMATE (V.) to ſtir up, to encourage, to 
. . enliven, to puſh forward, to excite, 
A'NIMATED (A.) excited, ſtirred up, quick- 
ened, encouraged; alſo any creature that is 
endued with life and ſelf- motion. 1 
ANIMOsTT (S.) batred, averſion, diſlike, 
- grudge, heat, paſſion, the doing any thing 
with a pre-determined ill will againſt a 
perſon, : 

A'NNALIST (S.) a writer of what happens 
yearly, whether it relates to the church or 
ſtate; an hiſtorian. r 

ANNALs (S.) the hiſtorical account of what 
has happened in former times, digefied chro- 
nologically, year after year; or what now 

poaſſes annually in our times. 


ANNA TES (S.) the firſt year's income of a 


* ſpiritual or church living, that formerly was | 


given or paid to the pope, but now to the 
king. 5 | 
ANNEA'L (V.) to paint upon glaſs in ſuch a 
manner, that by baking or heating in a fur- 
nace the colour ſinks quite through the glaſs, 
It is alſo uſed to expreſs certain operations 
- of the potters upon tiles, &c. and it ſignifies 
. alfo the anointing or beſmearing with oil. 
ANNEA'LING (S.) the art of painting, or 
taining glaſs, ſo that by the aſſiſtance of 
heat, the colour ſtrikes quite through, and 


is not to be waſhed or ſcraped off by any“ 


means whatever. 6 
ANNE'X (V.) to tie, join, unite or add one 
thing to another. % 
ANNE'/XED (A.) any thing 
joined, or added to another. 
ANNUHILATE (V.) to defiroy, quite take 
may, and reduce to nothing, which in the“ 
\ Full extent of the word, is only in the 
power of God, all other deſtructions being 
only alterations or changes of the form, and 
not of the matte. . B44 
ANNIHILA'TION (S.) 2 total deſtruction or 
taking away the exiſtence ef any created 
being, not only as a creature or thing of a 
particular ſpecies, but abſolutely as matter 
univerſally, Shes 
ANNIVE'RSARY (S.) a certain yearly return 
of n particular day or time ſet apart for 
- mourning or rejuiciag ; ſuch as the fixed feſ- 
tivals, or ſtated faſts apointed by the church, 
and rendered obligatory by the ſanRion of the 
| . - Civil power, enaCting'a law for the obſerva- 
tion of it; as of the zoth of Fanvary,. the 
-agth of May, ard th of Nowember, c. 
FUS NO DO/MINI (S.) two Latin words (igni- 
»fying the year of our Lord, and fiequently 
made uſe of to ſhew what year of the Chriſ- 
clan ra, or epocha, any trauſaction was done 
Ma, as peace made between princes, or a con- 


tied, united, 


ANN 

year of our Lord 1757, &c. to this it is ufo 

Alſo to add the year of the prince then reig 
10g, as the 3oth of king George Il. 

ANNOTA'TION (S.) a particular markin 
or obſerving; eſpecially applied to the wri 


ings of thoſe who, undertake to explain th 
difficulties of an author, 


left, or diſturb, = 

ANNO/YANCES (S.) any thing that is offe 
hve, hurtful, detrimental, or injurious, 

ANNUAL. (A.) yearly, of or belonging to 
year, +: +... 

| ANNUITY (s.) a certain yearly allowan 
for life, or otherwiſe ; and properly ought 
be paid but once a year; but cuſiom has i 
troduced the payment ſometimes quarter] 
ſometimes half yearly, as in the annuities 
the Seuth Sea company, &c. 

ANNU“L (V.) to repeal, deſtroy, revo 
make void, and of no effect. 

A'NNULAR (A.) round, like to, or int 
form of a ring. 

A'NNULET (S.) a diftinftion in Heraldry, 


— 


2 a ſmall ring which the fifth brother of a 


mily ought to wear; in Arcbii dure, it f 
quently means a ſmall ornameht, ſometin 
called a fillet, a cincture, &c. 
ANNU'/MERATE (v.) to reckon, efteem, 
count a perſon or thing into a lift, or part 
a number... | 
ANNUMERA“TION (S.) 'a reckoning 
counting into the number. 
ANNU'NCIATE (V.) to bring a meſſage 
a perſon, to declare ſornething unkno 
from another, : 
ANNUNCIAT'ION (S.) the delivering a m 
ſage that a perſon is ſent about; particola 
applied to the declaration the angel made 
the Virgin Mary concerning her ſon je 
Chriſt. ö 
A'NODYNE (S.) an aſſwager of grief, an es 
of pain; im Fhyſic, thoſe medicines t! 
relieve perſons in great pain, or that take 
wholly away, are called anodynes. 
ANO'INT (v.) to ſmear with oil, or fo 
unctuous matter, called ointment ; a cere me 
both ancieatly, and ſlill uſed at the inaugu 
tion of kings. biſhops, and other great 
ſonages into their reſpective offices. | 
ANO'MALISAC (S.) a diſorder or irregular 
eſpecially in Chronology, 
 ANOMALVSTICAL or PERIO'/DIC 
YEAR (S.) is that ſpace of time which 
earth ſpends in going through her orbit, wk 
by reaſon of the preceſſion of the equinox 
the points of intetſection move back er 
year 50 ſeconds, and, as it were, meet 
ſun, The whole time of the earth's peri 
or anomaliſtical yeap, is 365 days, 6 ho 
minutes, and 14 ſeconds. 
ANO'MALOUS--(A.) irregular, contrary 
rule, diſorderly. Its 
| ANO/MALY (S.) in Grammer, is the diffe 


— 


— 
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, that arch of a circle, or an angle, or el- 
liptic area, taken proportional to the time 
in whieh the planet deſcends from one point 
to another, is called the mean anomaly of the 


fon (Pant, ſome time hence, hereafter, by 


ind by. 

\NO'NY MOUS ( A.) a book or perſon with- 
out a name, or title of diſtinction. 

ANORE/X V (S.) that diſorder in the ſtomach 
which renders a perſon incapable of digeſting 
his food, and which naturally creates a loath- 
ing and want of appetite, 5 

ANSWER (V.) to reply to a queſtion aſked, 
to ſolve a propoſition, by declaring what the 
amount is, Kc. alſo ro fulfil or comply with 
the expectation of a perſon, e 

INSWER (S.) a reply made to a queſtion, 
the ſolution of an enigma, riddle, mathe- 
matical queſtion, &c. TN 

ANSWERABLE (A.) accountable for or to, 


thing. 8 | 

ANT (S.) a ſmall inſet, ſometimes called an 
amet or piſmire, noted by Solomon for its pro- 
rident carefulneſs in laying up in barveſR 
zpinſt the neceſſities of winter, ts 

INTA'GONIST (S.) an oppoſer, or perſon 
who contends for the maftery with another, 
whether it be in bodily exerciſes, or diſputa- 
tion in words, or writing. The Anatomiſts 
call thoſe muſcles, that have a contrary fitu- 
ation or office to others, by this name; as 
the abductor and adductor of the elbow, the 
firſt pulling the arm back, and the latter 

. tretehing it out, 

INTAPHRODVTICS (S.) ſuch medicines as 
are uſed in venereal caſes. 

INTAPO/DOSIS (S.) a paying back, or re- 
turning; with the Rhetoricians, the counter- 
hart of a fimilitude; as the huſbandman ren- 
den barren ground fruitful by manuring it, 
fo the ſchool-mafter corrects the natural ig- 
norance and ſtubborneſs of children, by di- 
ligently informing their minds with good 
learning and diſcipline. 

MARC TI CIRCLE (S.) is one of the 

circles of the ſphere, parallel to the 
*Quator, and 23 deg- 30 min. diſtant from 
the ſouth pole, ; 

ANTA'RCTIC -POLE (s.) the ſouth pole, fo 
_ 8 it is oppoſite to the north, or 

e pole, ; 

UNTEACTS (S.) actions that have been done 
formerly, ſueh as are now paſt, 

0 ZAMBULA'TION (S.) a going or walk- 

ore, 13 

{NTECEDA'NEOUS (A.) going before. 

MrrcrbEeNveE or - ANTECEDE/NTIA 
40 in Aſtronomy," is when a planet ſeems to 

woe from eaſt is weſt, contrary to the order 

of the Ggn« of the zodiac. . 


of nouns from the general rules. In Afre- 1 


agreeable or proportionable to a perſon or 


| 


* POT "1 n oa 
S . F * * 
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. 


= . * 2 
b ANT. 


In Grammar, it is the word the relative re- 
pears or refers to, as, the tree tobi h grows, 
In Mathematics, it is that term in a propor- 
tion-which is firſt named'or compared to, or 
with another, 3 
A'NTECHAMBER or A'NTICHAMBER(S.} 
the lobby, or outer chamber of a large 
building, where ſervants, - petitioners, or 
ſtrangets ſtay, to wait till the hobleman, or 
other perſon, is at leiſure to be ſpoken with, 
or calls for them. ; 
A'NTEDATE (V.) to date or time a letter, 
bond, or other writing, as tho' it had been 
wrote or executed (ome time before it really 
was; as, if I write a letter, &c. upon the 
20th day of July 1757, and date it as if it 
Vas wrote the 10th day of May 1756. 

AN TEDH U'VIAN (s.) one who lived before 
Noab's flood. | | 
ANTEMERVDIAN (S.) before noon,  mid- 

day, or twelve o'clock. | ; 
A'NTEPAST (S.) a foretaſte of ſomething 

that is to come hereafter. | 
ANTEPENU'UTIMA (S.) a - GCranmatical 
Term, fgnifying the laſt ſyllable but two, 
or the third from the right hand towards the 
left, which is often marked to ſhew that the 
aſpiration, or ftreſs in pronunciation, lies 


the mark or accent is pat upon the ſyllable 
ul, to ſhew that the gieateſt breathing, or 
ſtrongeſt part of the pronunciation, lies upon 
the vowel u. | | 
ANTEPILEPTICS (S.) medicines good for, 
or in convulſions, &c. Og Hes 
| ANTEPREDVCAMENTS (S.) in Tegic, 
things proper to be known, previous to the 


demonflrative. a 
ANT ERIOR (S.) any perſon or thing that is 
put or placed before another. | 


A'NTES (A.) a term uſed by Gardeners, for 


and in Archiceture, it means pillars or great 
tones put in the front of a building, to prop 


= 


were anciently put in the corners of tem- 
ples, Kc. | : = 2 

ANTE'STATURE (S.) in Fortification, a 
rough, ſmall, haſty ſort of retrenchmeot, 
made of palliſadoes cr bags of earth, to give 
the retiring ſalliers opportunity to 6iſpure the 


alieady. : 


the ear, or the inner circle of th- avficle? -- 
ſtroy wexms in human bodies. 

A'NTHEM (S.) a civine or religious hymn or 
ſong. performed uſually in cathedrals by the 


Mr EHE (S.) one thing going before 
wocher, either in order of time or place 


choriſters, who are divioed into two cho- 
zuſſes, and fing alternately. 18 
D 3 AN THE 


there; as in this very word antepenultima, 


- dotrine of categories; ſuch as what ie 4 
meant by the terms univocal, equivocal, and | 


ANTERIO'RITY (S.) priority or ſeniority, + | 


the foremoſt or und&rmofſt+ ranks of vines 


or ſupport it; alſo the ſquare pilaſters that 


remainder of a picee of ground, which the 
enemy had made himſclf maſter of in part 


ANTHE'LIX (S.) the protu / beranee or knob of 
ANTHELMYNTICS (S.) medicines that de- 


24 


) 


ANT 
_ ANTHESPHORIA (S.) certain feſtivals ce 
lebrated by the ancient Greeks, in honour 
| of Proſerpine, who at times adorned the | 
| temples of that goddeſs with all ſorts of 
flowers, becauſe. when Proſerpine was ra- 
viſhed by Flute, ſhe was gathering flowers 
upon mount Atnain Sicily, | 
ANTHESTE'RIA (S.) feſtivals celebrated by 
the ancient Athenians, at which time the 
maſters feaſted their ſlaves, as the Romans | 
did during their Saturnalia. 
ANTHO'LOGY (S.) a treatiſe or collection 
of flowers, the art of knowing their dif- 
ference, generation, growth, produce, time 
of blowing, &c. | « 
ANTHRACOFSIS (S.) a diſeaſe of the eyes, 
occaſioned by a eorrofive ulcer covered with 
. kin, and attended with a ſwellipg of the 
parts near the eye, | 
ANTHRAX (S.) a burning or live-coal; a 
carbuncle ſwelling, encompaſſed with fiery, 
. ſharp, and painful ſwellings, which in a 
manner parch and burn the ſkin. t 
ANTHROPO'LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe, diſſer - 
tation, or deſcription of the whole man, 
both ſoul and body: Divines call that man- 
ner of ſpeaking of God by attributing to 
bim hands, feet, eyes, &c, by this name. 
ANTHROPO'MANCY (S.) a kind of divi- | 
nation, performed by inſpecting the entrails 
of a dead man, | 
ANTHROP@ME'TRIA (S.) anatomy, or the 
conſideration of a man after the manner of 
... anatomiſts, 


og 


ANTHROPOMO/RPHITE (s.) a heretic, | 


one who ſuppoſes God to be in the ſhape of 
£3. 4. 
ANTHROPO'/PATHY (S.) human, or the 

. endowment with the affections and paſſions 
of men. 
ANTHROPO'PHAGI (S.) men- eaters, or 
ſavages, commonly called cannibals. * 

' ANTHYPNOY/TICS (S.) medicines to keep 
a perſon from ſleeping. . 
ANTHY PO'/PHORA (S.) a figure in Rbeto- 
ric, by which the objections and infinuati- 
ons, that an adverſary may be ſuppoſed to 
maße, are clearly and fully anſwered, 
ANTIA'DES (S.) the glandules or kernels, | 
commonly, called the almonds of the ears ; 
alſo an inflammation in thoſe parts. q 
ANTIARTHRYTICS (S.) medicines pro- 
per to remove, or good againſt the gout, 
© ANTIASTHMA'TICS (S.) proper medi- 
Lines for, or againſt the phthiſic or ſhort- 
Tz neſs of breath, 


E 


AN TICHRRE SIS (S.) a pledge, mortgage, or | 


pawn; in the Civi/ Law, a covenant between 
the debtor and creditor relating to the intereſt 
or loan of money upon a mortgage or pawn. 
 . A'NTICHRIST (S.) a name given by way of 
emineace, by St. Paul, to the men of fin, and 
_ Jon A ferdition, who at the latter end of the 

„ wor! 


ANTI CHRISTIAN (A.) any thing, whethe 


ANTICHRO'/NISM (S.) errors in chronology 
ANTICIPATE. (V.) ts prevent by taking 


ANTICIPA'TION (s.) a preventing, fort 
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\edAtinde three years ald u bolt, daring which 
dme there will be a terrible perſecution : This 


is the opinion of the Papiſts z but the Pro. 
teſtants, as they differ from them, ſo they 


differ from themſelves, Gyotiurand Dr. Han. 


mond ſuppoſing the time paſt, and the cha. 
ons be finiſhed in the perſont of Call. 
gula, Simon Magus, and the Gnoſticks; but 
the more general opinion is, that the pop 
is the true antirbriſt, and accordingly, at a 
council held at Gap in 1603, they inſerted it 
their confeffions ot faith, an article whereby 
the pope is declared to be antichrif. 


doctrine or practice, that. is oppoſite or con 
trary to the laws of the chriſtian religion, 


a wrong computation of time. 


up a thing beforehand, to foreſtall a mar 
ket, &c. 


ſtalling, taking up beforehand, : 
ANTI (S.) a merry-andrew, a fantaftica 
fellow, a buffoon. 

A'NTIDOTE (S.) an oppoſite, a remedy a 
gainſt poiſons, a counter-poiſon, 
ANTIEME'TICS (S.) medicines proper te 
be given in violent vomitings, to ſtop « 
cure them, | 
ANTIEPILE'/PTICS (S.) remedies - againft 
or medicines to be uſed in convulſive di 
tempers. | 
ANTILO'GARITFM (S.) the complemen 
of the logarithm of a fine, tangent, or ſe 
cant, to go degrees. | 
ANTVLOGY (S.) a contradiction or di 
agreement between the words of an authc 
in one part, to thoſe of another part of tli 
ſame book upon the ſame ſubject. 


generated between a hart and a goat. 
ANTYLOQUIST (S.) an opponeat, à contr 
dictor or diſpute. 
ANTIME'TRICAL (A.) oppoſite or contr: 
to the rules of metre or verſe, | 
ANTIMONA'RCHICAL. or ANTIM 
A'RCHIAL (A.) principles or opinions th 
are againſt monarchy or kingly governmen 
A!NTIMONY (S.) a mineral ſubſtance of 
metalline nature, haviog all the ſeemi 
characters of a ren] metal, excepting Ma 
leability; ſo that it is what is called a ſa 
metal, being a foſſil glebe, compoſed 
ſome undetermined metal, combined with 
ſulphureous and tony ſubſtance ; it 18 fou 
in mines of all metals, but chiefly thoſe 
flyer and lead; that in gold mines 
eſteemed the ay” There — — 
only, in Hungary, Germany, Ot. it in b. 
times called marcafite of {zad, from its dei 


lead, only it is both harder and lighter, 


world is to appear very remarkably in oppo- a . 
Rijn tockjiſtianity, His reign is ſuppoſed to ing veins, 8t btittle 80 Gaſs; Some 


w 


texture is particular, being full of little ſbi 


A'NTILOPE (S.) a mungrel ſort of a creature 


found in clods or lumps reſembling blac 
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the veins are of a ted or gold colopr inter- 
mixed, which is called the male, and the 
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he Pro- ether the female. It fuſes with ſoma diffi- 
fo they culty in the fire, and diſſolves in water; 
r. Man- when dug out of the earth, it is fuſed in a 
the cha- very ſtronz fire, and then poured into cones, 
of Cali. called antimonial horns, which is the com- 
ks; but mon ſorts uſually {old in ſhops, Its uſes are 
the pop very numerous, being a valuable ingredient 
ly, at a in ſpecula or concave-burning glaſſes, ten- 
ſerted in ring them of a finer poliſh than they would 


otherwiſe have; in bell-metal it makes the 


whereh ] 
I tone or ſound clear, Ir is mixed with tin to 


whethe make it hard and white, and with lead. to 
* Or con make printers,,metal, to caſt or found their | 
ion. letters, In Phyſic, its uſes are ſo. various, 


that according to its preparation, Mr. Boyle 
ſays, that alone, or in company with one or 
. two aſſociates, it is ſufficient to furniſh an 
apothecary's ſhop, anſwering the phyb6cjan's 
defre, whether he wants cathartics, eme - 
tics, diuretics, &c, antiently it was uſed 
25 paint to blacken both womens and mens 
eyes, as appears from 2 Kings ix. 30. Ferem, 
iv. 30. and in eaſtern countries it is uſed 
for that purpoſe to this day. 
ANTINEPHRYUTICS - (S.) medicines good 
apainſt the diſeaſes of 


onology 


/ taking 
| a mar 


8, fore 
intaſtic 
emedy a 


foper tt 
o ſtop © 
rejeting the law as a thing of no uſe under 
the goſpel: They ſay, that good works do 
not further, nor evil works hinder ſalvation 
that the child of God cannot ſin; that mur- 
der, adultery, drunkenneſs, &c. are fins in 
the wicked. but not in them; and therefore 


againſt 
five di 


mplemen 


t. or ſe 


or di 
in authe 
art of th 


that the child of grace beipg once aſſured of 
ſalvation, never doubteth afterwards ; that 
no- man ſhould be troubled in conſcience for 
In; that no chriſtian ſhould be exhorted to 
perform the duties of Chriſtianity ; that an 
hypocrite may have all the graces, which 
vere in Adam before his fall ; that Chrift 
is the only ſubject of all grace; that no 
Chrittian believeth and worketh any good, 
dat Chriſt only believeth and worketh ; that 
Cod does not love any man for his holineſs ; 
that ſanctification is no evidence of juſtifi- 
- Cation, | ; 
ANTINOMY (8) a difference, oppobtion or 
contradiction between two lawe, or two ar- 


creature 
t. 
a conti 


r contri 


TIMON 
nions th 
vernmen 
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ting wa ticles or parts of the ſame law, 

ed a ANTIPARALY'TICS (S.) remedies proper 
mpoſed for ſuch as are afflicted with the palſy, &c. 
ed with BBW ANTIPARA'STASIS (S.) a figure by which 
it wo one grants what his adverſary afficms, but 
V thoſe Qnies the conſequence or inference drawn 
mines m it. 0 N 
— ANTYPATHY (s.) averſion, hatred, or of- 
it i dei e taken by one man againſt another man, 
2 10 1 1 er thing, atiſing ſometimes from nature, 
ling blac and ſometimes from reaſon, or an injury 
her-. received, 

— ANTIPARI'STASIS (s.) the aQion of two 


; PPalte qualities, whereby the quality opro · 


e reins and kidneys. 
ANTINO'MIANS (S.) heretics, ſo called for 


Abrabam's lying and diſſembling was no ſin; 
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|. - ſed becomes heigbtened or intended; or the 


action whereby a body attacked by another 

collects irſelf, and becomes ſtronger by ſuch 
oppoſition z or an intention of the activity 
on one quality, by the oppoſition of another, 

ANTYPHONE (S.) the anfwer that one fide 
of the choir makes to the other, when the 

_ plalm or anthem is ſung between them al- 
ternately, as in the common or reading 


28 a 
ANTVPHRASIS (S.) a figure in ſpeech where - 
by the original ſenſe or meaning of a werd 
is inverted, and applied quite contrary z alſo 
a figurative or ironical manner of ſpeaking, 
that integds:the contrary to the plain mean · 
ing of the words made uſe of, | 
NTVFPODES (S.) a name given to thoſe that 
live under the ſame meridian, and yet are 
diametrically oppoſite; they have the ſame 
elevation of their different poles, as they are 
in different hemiſpheres ;z ſo that our mid- 
day is our antipodes. mid night, and vice wer- 
ſe. In former ages it was thought impoſſible 
| there ſhould be ſach a place, eſpecially peo- 
pled, our good anceſtors not being able 
| conceive, how it was poſſible to croſs the 
| vaſe ſeas, that in their thought ſeparated 
both hemiſpheres ; nay, the more — 
inland people, whoſe canyerſation is nat with 
ſeamen, are as difficult to convince at this, 
day; but mathematicians and travellers 
know infallibly the truth of the fat, _ 
A'NTIPOPE (S.) a name given to thoſe who. 
pretend to paſs for popes, to the prejudice 
of thoſe who are legally choſen, and ſo cauſe 
a a ſchiſm in the church of Rowe. The mil- 
chiefs that have aroſe from theſe fallible In- 
fallible gentlemen, the hiflory of all nations 
concerned (among which our own is a ſ&>\ 
vere inſtance) loudly proclaims. | | 
QUARIES (S.) perſons who apply 
themſeſves to the ſtudy of antiquity, by exe 
plaining the mottos upon medals, inſerip- 
tions upon ſtatues and public buildings, en- 
deaveuring to recover decayed manuſcripts, | 
and other- lights, whereby we may come at 
the knowledge of times paſt, and their cuſ» 
toms, laws, religion, &c. 


_ 
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| ANTIQUATE (V.) to ſet afide, repeal, make 


void, aboliſh or annul, | 
ANTIQUE (A.) ancient, of an old date, or 
long ſtanding ; particularly uſed by painter 
 carvers, ſtatuaries, architects, &c. to ſigni 
buildings, ttatues, Sc. when thoſe arts were 
in their greateſt perfection among the Greets 
and Romans, ed nu 6. the general defection 
therein, occafioned by the irruption of the 
Goths and Vandals. 

ANTI'SCII or ANTOE'CI (S.) any people that 
live under the ſame meridian, but in diffe- 
rent parallels equally diſtant from the equator, 
ſome in the northern, others in the ſouthera 
hemiſphere, They have noon. and midnight 

the ſame time, but their ſeaſons differ 3 


| bo 
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whilſt one has ſuramey, 3nd th longeſt 


n, 


| ANTISCORBU'TICS (s.) remedies againſt | 


given to all perſons or ſects, that deny the 


. ANTIVENEREALS (S.) ſuch medicines as 


_ A'NTLERS (S.) ſtarts or branches of a deer's 


IAN (part.) ſome part of. 
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APE (S.) an animal that of all creatures 
© comes neareſt to, or is moſt like to the fi- 
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days, the other has winter, and the ſhorteſt N 
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the ſcurvy. . 


NTVTHESIS (S.) the opening or ſetting 
one thing to or againſt another, by way of 
. compariſon. | 

ANTITRINITA'RIANS (S.) a general name 


£ 


Trinity; tho? it is more particularly applied 
to the Socinians or Unitarians. 5 
ANTITYPE (S.) a copy like to the original, 
or that which anſwers or is perfigured by a 
type : as the ſacrament of the Lord's Sup- 


per is the antitype of the paſchal lamb, or |. 


ewiſh paſſover, &c. 


are oppofite to, or good againſt the French 
diſeaſe or grand pox, Ro 


attire, diſtinguiſhed by brow-antlers, which | 
are thoſe next above the head, and the bes- 
antler, that immediately above the bezo- 
. anther, Deo . 
ANVIL (S.) the inſtrument whereon ſmiths 
lay their work, in ordex to hammer or forge 
iĩt into ſuch ſhapes or forms as is defired;- 


ANXVETY (S.] uneafineſs, tiouble, great! 


concern or defire for a thing. 
.A'NXIOUS (A.) uneaſy, ſad, thoughtful, ve- 
ry deſirous. | 
A'NXIOUSNESS (S.) the ſame with anxiety. 


APA'CE (Part.) faſt, quick, ſwift, 
APAGO'GICAL (A.) a ſort of demonſtration 
that ſhews the truth of a propoſition, by 
manifeſting the impoſſibility or abſurdity of 
its contrary, | 
APART (Part.) ſeparate, aſide, alone. 
APA'RTMENT (S.) ſuch a part or portion 
ol' a houſe that one perſon lodges in, or oc- 
cupies for his uſe, ſeparate and diſtin from 
- [another under the ſame roof, whether it 
conſiſts of one or more rooms. 
A'PATHY (S.) a ſtate of inſenſibility, not 
© being moved or affected either with pleaſure 
or pain, a freedom from all paſſions or af- 
fections whatever, © 
APA'UME (S.) in Heraldry, is a hand opened 
ſo, that the full palm appears with the 
thumb and fingers extended at full length. 


ture of a man. There are ſeveral forts of 
* them; ſome with and others without a 
tail; ſome bave a longiſh head or ſnout like 
a dog, others have a rounder head and flatter 
noſe ; the toes of their feet are as long as 
their fingers; they have generally red hair, 


© Inaclining to be greeniſh; ſome are all white, 


© - ſome red upon their backs, and their breaſt; - 


- belly, and inſide of their thighs aud arms, 


white or grey. Theſe creatures have-a'thou- ' 
Land firatagems to defend and fave'them- | 


- APEX (S.) the uppermoſt point of any thing, 
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trees, leaping from one branch to another, 
with admirable dexterity, On both ſides 
their jaw they have pockets, where they 
hide what they defire to keep. The females 
have but one young one, which they carry 
at their backs; when they ſuckle it, they 
take it in their arms like a woman, and pre- 
ſent the teat to it, The Egyptian uſed to 
worſhip them, and ſo do the Indians at this 
day, The inhabitants of Goa did not dare 
to kill an ape, nor a ſerpent, believing them 
to be ſpirits created by God to puniſh man- 
kind for their fins, | 
A'PELITA (S.) a ſect of heretics, that 
taught that Chriſt left his body in the air, 
and went into heaven without it. 
A'PEPSY (S.) in Phyfic, is that diſorder of 
the ſtomach called indigeſtion, 
APE'RTION or A!'PERTURE (S.) the open- 
ing of any thing whatever; alſo a hole, lit, 
or crack, made in any ſolid thing, as tim- 
ber, ſtone, &c. alſo in Architecture, the doors, 
windows, chimneys, ſtair-caſes, or any 
other in or out - lets of air, ſmoke, or light, 
in building, are called apertures; in Geome- 
try, it is that ſpace or diſtance between any 
two lines that forms an angle; in Optics, 
the hole next to the object glaſs of a 1ele- 
ſcope or microſcope, through which the light 
and image of the object comes into the tube, 
from whence they are conveyed to the eye; 
inthe Civil Law, the loſs of a feudal tenure 
by default of iſſue of him to whom the lee 
was firſt granted, is called apertura feudi: 
and the breaking up or opening of the laſt 
will or teſtament of any perſon, that was 
' ſealed up, is called apertura tabularum. 


the ſummit or very tip of a pillar, or other 
erected thing; and in Geometry, it is the an- 
gular point of a cone, or any ſuch like figure, 
APHE'LION or APHE/LIUM (S.) a term 
uſed in Aftronomy, ſignifying that point of the 
planet's orbit, in which the planet is at the 
greateſt diſtance from the ſun in the old 
Aſtronomy, it is called the apogee. 
A'PHORISM (S.) a ſhort pity ſentence, com- 
prehending a great deal of matter in a few 
words ; it is ſometimes called a maxim, or 
general rule, or principle of an art or ſcience, 
approved by experiment. # x 
A'PLARY (S.) a place where a perſon keeps 
or breeds bees. n 4 
APIS (S.) an ox or bull worſhipped by the 
Egyptians under this name; one conſecrated 
to the ſun, which they fed at Heliopolis 
which they called Mnevisz and another, '9 
the moon, fed at Memphis, called Apis. heir 
god Offris was worſhipped under_the form 
of this animal, whoſe whole, body was ” 
de black, except a white ſquare ipot one 
foreheac. Some ſay it had the figure © 8 
eagle upon its back, and ſome ſay eo a ot 
ſcent; the hairs of its tail were double, 


ſelves; they live commonly upon the tops of 
„ "0 I YR © 40 4+ bd. beg 1 | 
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| | it had the form of a beetle under its tant“. 
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ben a calf was found with theſe marke, it , 
was carried with great joy to the temple of 
Ofris, where it was fed, kept, and wor- 
ſhipped 


ed, and at its death it was buried with great 


ſolemnity and mourning; this done, they | 


looked out for another with the ſame marks. 
Sometimes they were many years before they 
found one; but when they had, there was 


a great feſtival kept all over the country. 


APISH (A.) fooliſh, filly, ridiculous, one given 


to or delighted with antics and mimicry. 
APOBA TE'RION ($.) a farewel ſpezch, ſer- 
mon, oration or poem, at or upon a per- 
ſon's going out of his own country, or other 
place where he had refided for ſome time, 
and been kindly entertained, 8 
APO/CALYPSE (S.) a diſcovering or revealing 
ſomething, particularly applied to the Re- 
relation of St, Fobn ; Some have affirmed 
Cerintbus the heretic to be the author of it; 


and in the firſt centuries many churches diſ- 


owned it to be canonical; but fince the 
fourth century it has been generally received. 

There are many ſpurious books under this 
name, which have bad their abettors, and 
been affirmed to be wrote, ſome by St. Pe- 
fer, others by St. Paul, &c. 

APOCALY/PTICAL (A.) belonging to, or 
after the manner of a revelation or vifton, 

APOCO'METRY (S.) the meaſuring things at 
a diſtance, by the help of glaſſes and other 
inſtruments. . 

APO'CRYPHA (S.) the name of certain books 
frequently printed at the end of proteflant 
dibles, not eſteemed canonical, or of divine 
authorityz but the church of Rome admits 
them of equal authority with the reſt of the 
book; of the Old and New Teſtament ; they 
are ſo called, upon account of their being 
unknown, or not generally received and ac- 
knowledged. e 

APO'CRYPHAL (A.) ſomething not certain- 
ly known, or of which*the truth or genuine- 
neſs is diſputed, eſpecially applied to books 
,whoſe authors are diſputed, 

APODI/CTICAL (A.) in Logic, is a clear, 
undeniable proof or demonitration of any 
matter or thing in diſpute. 4 

APOLEPSY (S.) a ſtoppage, hindrance, pre- 
vention or intervening of one perſon or thiag 
between another. 

APOLLINA'RIANS (S.) a ſect that aroſe in 
the fourth century, who were the followers 
of Apellinaris, biſhop of Lasdicea, who af- 
ter be had wrote many uſeful books, eſpe- 
cally for the younger chriſtians, fell into a 
firange degree of enthuſiaſm, and taught, 
that the divinity of Chriſt was inſtead of a 
ſoul to him; that his fleſh was pre exiſtent 

to his appearance upon earth, and that it was 

ent down from heaven, and conveyed thro' 
the virgin, as thro' a channel; that there 


vere two ſons, one born of God, the other 


inftead of the god, as long as it liv- | 
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tongue is Ab 


deſtroyer, 


APD 


deived a pure ſubſtance, and that afterwards 


the Word deſcended into him, -and had fuch 
operation in him as in the prophets, but was 


not united to his nature; that it was only 


by his good works, that he became great 
and perfect; that God was (crucified ; and 
that Jeſus Chriſt has now no body; with 


many other ſtrange doct: ines. . 
 APO/LLO (S.) one of the -falſ: gods of the 


heathens, to whom they attributed oracles, 
and the art of divination: He is ſaid to ba 
the ſan of Jupiter and Latond, and brother 
of Diana, born at Delos. He is alſo ſaid to 


| have killed the ſerpent Pitben, becauſe the 


heat of the ſun dries up the peſtilential va- 


pours of the earth: He was repreſented: ts 


wear Jong hair, in imitation of the ſun- 
beams; the layrel was conſecrated to him, 
becauſe the heathens believed, that a laurel 
leaf being laid under a ſleeping man's pillow, 


made him dream truly. The fable of bis 


feeding Admetus's ſheep, was to denote, that 
all creatures receive particular benefit from 
the nouriſhing warmth of the ſun ; and his 
killing the Cyclops for forging Fupiter's thun- 


derbolts, alluded to the ſun's diſperfing thoſe 


vapours, that occaſion the changes of the air, 

and various diſtempers in human bodies. He 

is called the Sun in heaven, Bacchus on earth, 

and Apollo in hell; and is repreſented with 

a harp, to ſhew us the harmony of the- 
ſpheres ; with a buckler, to ſignify he is the 

defender of the earth; and with arrows,” to 

denote his power of life and death. _ 


| AFQALLYON (S.) is the ſame in Greek, ay 


Hbaddon is in Hebrew, both fignifying the 
St. Fobn, Rev. ix. 11. ſays, And 
they bad a king over them, Which is the angel 
of the . pit, wwboſe name in the Hebrew 
adon, but in the Greck tongue 
bath bis name Apollvyon, - s 


APOLOGE'TICAL (A.) ſomething faid, writ-' 


ten or done, by way of excuſe or defence of 
any perſon, thing, or matter. 


APOLOGVST or APO'LOGER (S.) one that 


ſpeaks or writes in defence of himſelf or 


_ - others. ' bn 
' APOLOGVZE (V.) to plead for, defend, or 


excuſe a perſon or thing. 


A'POLOGUE (S.) the moral or application of 


a fable, or imaginary ſtory or relation con · 


trived for the direQing, amending, or im- 


proving the life or manners of mankind. 


APO/LOGY (S.) an excuſe or handſome defence 


made by a perſon for himſelf or another, 


APOMECO'METRY (S.) the art of meaſure 


ing things at a-diftance, to know-how far 
they are from us, Og 


* 


 A'POPRTHEGM (S.) the wiſe ſaying, or 


grave and inſtructi ve remark of ſome learned, 
judicious, or pious perſon, couched in a 
few words. i > 


x 
A'POPLEXY (s.) a diſeaſe that immediately 


of the virgin; that Jeſus Chriſt was con- 


©% 


—of all bis ſenſes, and ſtops tue motions of all 


or ſuddenly depyives the patient of the uſe 
parts 


1 


pulwes of our bleſſed Saviour, who being fur- 
nie with the ſupernatural gifts of tonguet, 


, 
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—miſſioned by bim to travel all the world 
* ©. over, to make proſelytes and found churches. 
The names of. 
non, that we. need not mention them. 
Among the Jus, apoſtles were perſons ap- 
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al ney the body, excapt the heket and lungs, 
Anſtantly; it ie ſuppoſed to be oceafioned by 
vn interroption of the. paſſage of the blood 


towards the brain, or by any thing that hin- 


ders the influx of the animal ſpirits into the 
-Grgans of ſenſe, and the parts of voluntary 


LY 


- toms. To prevent it, wine, hard labour, 
- exceflive cating, and ſleeping after dinner, 
mould be avoided, and moderate exerciſe 
- uſed: To gurgit, eracuative medicines muſt 


- be taken. In the ft, blred freely in the ju- | 
- gulars, ley the patient on his back} apply | 


- (ong volatiles to the noſe, &;, Some re- 
 eommend cupping rather than veneſection. 
APO/STASY (S.) a falling off from, or for- 
. -faking the religion which a man had made 


and profaning what is commanded to be 


\ Kept holy. In the Reman Church, it ſometimes | 


ne 


means no more than the leaving a religious 
order, whereof a man had made profeſſion, 
: without a legal diſpenſation. The difference 
between . hereſy and apoſtaſy is, that hereſy 
; Forſakes one part of the common, and ge- 
. erally acknowledged faith, but apeſtaſy for- 
fakes and deſpiſes the whole, | 

APO'STATE (S.) ene who forſakes the truth 
upon which account, all thoſe who leave; 
den forſake any particular religious opinion, 
are by their former companions called apo- 


4 O'STATISE (v.) te revolt from, or for- 
2 fake the truth. 305] 
APONSTLE (S.) the title of the twelve diſci- 


4 


infallability and working miracles, were com- 
theſe apoſtles are ſo well 


pointed by the patriarch to collect a tax due | 
toe the Roman emperors, as appears by the 
_ Theodofian code. Haronius obſerves, that they 
were called pee, who collected money for 
- Fopairing the temple. They had likewiſe a 
as | to ſee that the law of Moſes was 
| punEtually obſerved. | 
APO'STLESHIP (s.) the office, miniſtry, or 


dignity of an apoſſ le. | 


APOSTO'LICAL or APOSTO'LIC (A.) 
belengiag, conformable, or agreeable to the 
practice, doctrines, or times oi the apoſtles. 


APO'STROPHRE (s.) in Grammer, is a mark 


placed over a letter, to ſhew that a vowel is 
' cut-off, as in call d for called, tb" audience for 

the exdience; alſo a rhetorical figure, where- 
dy an orator turns-his-diſcourſe from the au- 
- Bience©o 2 particular perſon er thing. 


motion. There are many other cauſes aſ- | 
- Ggned by different authors. The fit is uſually | 
- preceded by a pain in the head, dimneſs and | 
Joſs of fight, memory, and many other ſymp- | 


— 


| 


f 


2 


U 


— 2 


| 


APO/DHECARY (S.) ane who. prepares me- 


| 


1 


| APPARENT A.)] plain, eaſy to 
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APOTHF'OSIS (.) the ceremony of deifie. 


tion, done to perperyate.the memory of ſome 
great man; and among the Roman; in ho- 
nour to their emperor. After the ceremony 
was over, the deified emperor was worſhip. 
ped as a god, and was as much revered 12 
any of che other gods: They likewiſe ſwore 
by his name, and that with ſo much vene. 


ration, that a man might with more ſafety 


forſwear himſelf by Jupiter, than by the 
emperor's genius, as Minutius Felix obſerves, 
They likewiſe ſwore by the empreſſes, as we 
are informed by Dian Caſſius, who tells us, 
that Caligula permitted tne women to ſwear 
by Druſilla. This honour of deifying the 
decealed emperor was begun by Azguftus for 


Julius Cæſar. 


APO TOM E (S.) a cutting off, a parting from 
profeſſion of; the deſpiſing the true religion, | 


a thing, and making two or more out of one 
whole thing; ſo in Mathematics, it is the 
remainder or difference between two in- 


, commenfurable quantities; and in Muſk, it 


is the difference between the greater and 
lefler ſemi-tones, 


A'POZEM (S.) in Medicine, a decoQtion of 


divers roots, plants, flowers, ſeeds, fruits 
and leaves, ſweetened and clarified; it it 
not ſo thick and viſcovs as a ſyrup, and dif- 


fers from @ julep in this, that it is thicker 


and more viſcous, and is not made of diſtilled 
waters, as juleps are, 


APPARA/TUS (S.) the neceſſary preparation 


for doing ſomething whether public or pri- 


vate; ſo in the prejen! Philoſophy, all the in- 


ſtruments uſed to ſhew the experiments, as 
air-pumps, and their furniture, microſcopes, 
&c, are called the apparatus. In Surgery, the 
medicines, bandages, &c, are ſo called: 
That particular part of ſurgery called /itbs. 
tomy, or cutting for the tone, is particularly 
called appergtus, which is performed three 
ways; the one is called the bigh apparatus, 
ſais to be inyented by de Franco, and is the 
moſt ancient, though but lately introduced 
among us: In this method, an inciſion 1s 
mage above the groin, along the linea alba, 
into the fund of the bladder through which 


the fone is extracted. The great apparatus, 


invented by Jabn de Romanis about the year 
1520, is performed by making an incihon in 
the perinæum; and from the number of in- 
ſtruments uſed, this is called the great 4p- 
paratus. . The ſmall apparatus is ſo cal ed 
from the fe inſtruments uſed in it: This 
was invented, by Celſus ; to perform which, 
the two fore fingers are thruſt up the funds. 
ment, till they come againſt the ſtone, and 
drive it to the neck of the bladder, from 
whence it is extracted through the iaciſion 
of the ſcrotum. 


APPAREL (S.) the habit or cloathing that i 


worn by apy particular nation or people. 
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te without difficulty, evident, eee u- e, dying hoer us 


out, demonſt rative. 8 
APARFTION (S.) the appearing of » dur, 
or other lumitaty that was not before ſeen ; 
alſo a ſpore, by the vulgar called 4 ff 
ſuppoſed to be the ghoſt or ſoul. of ſome 
perſon dead, that comes to make ſomething 
that is unknown, known, Abundance of 
idle tales have been told about ſuch eppari- 
nen; but of late. years people grew wiſer 
than to be ſo deluded or impoſed upon. . 
APPA/RITORS (S.) officers in the ecclefia- 
ſtical court, who cite perſons to appear; in 
the Univerſity, the beadle or offieer who gor- 
ries the mace before the maſters, faculties, 
&c. is ſo called. X 
APPEA'L (V.) to ſubmit, or refer a matter 
ia diſpute to ſome other court or 
greater authority. | 
APPEA'b (S.) ip Lew, is the removing a 
cauſe out of an inferior into a ſuperior court ; 
in common Converfation, an appeal is referring 
6 matter in diſpute to the judgment or deei- 
fon of one or more indifferent perſons. 
APPEA'R (V.) to come in view, go be in 


ſight, to come to a place, according to ap- 


of doing what is requized, without an inten- 
tion of performing it. ' 
APPEA'RANCE (S.) the external ſurface of a 
thing, or that which ſtrikes the ſenſes or ima- 
. gination, which accotding to the &ftance, 
ſituation, or othee avcident, may communi- 


pointment ; alſo to make a thew or pretence | 


rent from what the thing really is; in Lew, 
an appearance is the defendant engaging to 
anſwer 2 cauſe er action entered again him 
in ſome court of jndicature, | 
APPEA'SABLE (A.) that is capable of being 
reconciled, or pacified, that may be wrought 
upon and brought to a good humour, &c, 
APPEA'SE (V.) to pacify, or bring an an 
perſon into temper, or to ſatisfy or allay the 
fury of a diſordered mind. 
APPE'LLANT (S.) a Law-Term, for thoſe 
who bring an againſt another, 


guiſhed from another. . ö 
APPELLATIVE. (s.) « Grammatical Term, 
bgnifying a general or common name to all 
things of one ſpecies, as og, horſe, man, 
angel, Ce. and ftands oppoſed to proper 
names, which belong but to one only, as 
oby, Gabriel, &c, 
LLEE' (S.) ane who is complained of, 

vr appealed againft, 
APPENNAGE or APPA/NNAGE (s.) the for- 
tone of a king's younger ſone, or à ſettled 
Portion of lands, &c, aſſigned for their main- 
tenance, In England, this depends entirely 
upon the pleaſurg of the k ing; but in France 
it is otherwiſe, certain counties or dukedoms 


irit, | 


> 
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perſon of | 


ente to the perception ſomething very diffe- | 


APPELLA'TION (s.) the name, dignity gor 
utle, whereby one man or thing is diftin« | 


male, they revert ta the erown, 
APPENDAGE (S.) ſomething that is added 
to another, not abſolutely noceffary, but 
put by way of ornament or convenience, 
APPE'NDANT (3.) «wy thing that hangs to 
andther, as the in charters, or other 
deeds, | | 
' APPENDIX (s.) whetever is dependent on 
another, but chiefly made vſe of for addi- 
tions made to bogks written before, in 
which ſome part of the book is more fully 
explained, or ſuch matters as were wholly 
left out, are ſupplied ; and this is ſometimes 
added ro the end of a book, and ſometimes 
made a diſtinct treatiſe by itſelf, 
' APPERTAIN (v.) to belong to, or depend 
upon a perfon or thing, ; a 
APPETYTE (S.) that paſſion of the foul 
whereby we defire ſomething; or a propen- 
ty, inclination, er impulſe towards ſome- 
thing apprehended ts be beneſicisli in PBy- 
fc, it is the reliſh, or grateful pleaſure we 
eat, drink, or do any thing with for the 
; preſervation of health, | 
of any kind, | 
\ APPLAU'D (v.) to praiſe, commend, or 
approve of, as 
APPLAUSE (8.) praiſe, commendation, or 
approbation, 
A'PPLE (S.) in the general fpniſſcation, is any 
kind of large fruit of the round kind; but is 
now commonly reſtrained to thoſe ſeveral 
forts of well known Eg fruits, of which 
der is made, : 
» A!PPLEBY (S.) anciently a firong and popu- 
lous city, but by the frequent inroads of the 
Scors, who burnt it quite, it is new only a 
{mall market · town of little note, tho* plea- 
ſantly ſeated on the river Eden; and the aſ- 
fizes are held here in the ton-hallt The 
market-day is weekly on Saturdays, efteem- 
ed one of the beft in all the North for corn ; 


— 


meaſured miles, 


market-town, but the market has been 6A 
thro' long diſoſe; it has a covrt-leer, which 
extends itſelf over two boroughs ; it-isfita- 
ated on the river Rather; diſtant from Los- 
don 54 computed, and 58 meaſured miles, 


1 poſe, or that has relation, or is 

another, 12 

PLICA'TION (S.) the tying er putting 

one thing to or upon another, alſo cloſs 

& 0s, Argos addreſs to any thing or per- 
on. i 

APPLY! (v.) to addreſs one's felf to a perſon, 


Ck 
. p . 
: * 


fire his favour or intereſt to do fomething on 
1 our behalf; in Marbematics, it ſignifies the 


appropriated to that purpoſe z but thoſe | 
berchet ar-dafoifia pay homage and fentyf thoiviing onequantity by another; uote 
. : 4 come 


* 


inſcribing a line given within a curve; Aſo 


Apr DO RE (s.) in Kent, was fortyerly ® 


APPLIYABLE or A'PPLICABLE (a) 'ony” 
| thing that may be uſed for a particular pur - 


eſpecially of ſuperior tank, and to beg or de- 


diſtant from London 217 computed, und 279 
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APP 
- Gmpares; or fit quantities, whoſe arem are | 
equal, but figures unequal, . | 


APPOINT (V.) to authorize one perſon to | 


- aft. for another, to taſk,--or ſet a perſon 


ſomething to do: alſo th make an end of, 


or determine a matter. 


APPOLETNTMENT (S.) agreement, order, or 


aſſignation; alſo a penſion given by princes. 
and neblemen, to retain certain perſons in 
their ſervice or intereſt, 


APPO'RTION (v.) to allot or divide into two 


or more parts. 


N 


AOS TTE (A.) fit, proper, ſuitable, juſt-as | 


fitneſs, properneſs, | 
juſtneſs, ſuitableneis to, or for the thing de- 


it ought to be. 


A'PPOSITENESS (S.) 


things one by another; with ſome Pbile- 
ſepbers, it is the ſame with accretion, or the 
external addition of matter to a ſubject 
more than it was naturally, and is uſually 


ſpoken of bodies without life, | 
APPR'AISE (V.) to value, rate, or fet a | 


price upon a thing. 5 
APPRAVSEMENT (S.) the rate or value ſet 
Bupon any thing/by an appraiſer, © - , 


PPRATSER (S.) ene who makes it his buſi- | 


«neſs to value or rate goods for another. 


 APPREHE'ND (v.) to ſeize, lay hold of, or 
take up a criminal; alſo to conceive, under- | 


.. Rand, ſuſpect or fear, | 


APPREHE'NSION. or--APPREHE/NDING | 


(S. Ja ſeizing or arreſting a perſon, commonly 
uſed criminally ; alſo the conception, under- 


Randing, ſuſpicign, or fear of a thing. 


APPREHE'NSIVE (A.) chat may be appre- 
hended; alſo quick of perception, ready at 
| taking in, or underſtanding a thing; alſo 


featful or ſuſpicious, ” 
APPRENTICE (S.) a learner; and now com- 


monly means one who is bound by inden- 
tuxe to ſerve another a certain time, in order 
to learn the trade, art, or myſtery of that 
- perſon perſectly. EE 
APPRENTICESHIP (s.) that portion of 
\gime that one, perſon is bound by indenture 


/ 


VT | 

APPROA'CH (v.) te come nigh to, or near 
a thing, perſon, or place. 

APPROA'CHABLE (A.) that may be come 


at, or near to. 


% 


 APPROA/CHES (s.) the ſeveral works that 


befiegers make to get nearer to-a fortreſs or 
a apiece befeged, ſuch as trenches, mines, ſaps, 
lodgments, batteries, &c. - 
APPROBA'TION.(S.) the liking, efteeming, 

or approving a thing, ts: 
APPRO'PRIATE (V.) to deſtine, appoint or 


ſet aſide a thing for a particular purpoſe ; alſo 


to claim, or take a thing to one's own u{e, 
APPROPRIA'TION-{(S') the appointing a 
thing to a particuſar uſe; and in Church-Af- 


- Fairs, it is applying a church benefce to the | 


4 25 * 
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ApPOSPHTION (S.) a comparing or laying 


to ſerve another, and is now ulually ſeven | 


A 


| 


| 


APRON (s.) 4 looſe garment; uſually worn 


* Community z it is where the advowſon of a 


: -parſonage belongs to 2 biſhopric or religi- 


= 


_ vicar: Theſe _— ſors were introduced 
in the time of Wa iam the Conqueror; the 


APPAO“VE (V.) to like, commend, to allow 
of; alſo to ingratiate, or render one's ſelf 


 APPROXIMA'TION (S.) a coming near to 


 APPU'LSE (S.) an Aftronomical Term, im- 


APPU'RTENANCE (S.) any thing that be- 
| A'PRIL (S.) the fourth month of the year ae- 


The ancient Painters repreſented this month 


A/PTITUDE- (s.) a fitneſs, or natural pro- 
A'PTNESS (S.) "fitneſs, propriety, or conve- 
A/QUADUCT (8.) a” conveyance. to 
Water from one place to another, 


or houſe, &c, Thoſe made at Rome bear the 
. greateſt character; but rhe preſent rw 
| [1 


| ſuperior thought fit to allow: This humour 
' prevailed ſs; far, that pope Alexander IV, 


- ſome woollen, and ſome leather, &c, in 


- the touch-hole, | ' 
Abr (A.) fit, proper, or convenient for 2 


AU 
-petpetual uſe of ſome religions 


ous houſe, college, &c, and their ſucceſſor; 
ſo that the body-is both patron and parſon, 
and ſome one of the members efficiates as 


-parochial clergy being then commonly Sax- 
ons, and the biſhops and temporal clergy 
Normans, they made no ſcruple to impover- 
iſh the inferior clergy to enrich monaſteries, 
which were generally poſſeſſed by the Con. 
-queror's friends, Where the churches and 
tithes were ſo apptopriated, the vicar had 
only ſuch a competeney, as the biſhop or 


complained of it, as the bane of religion, the 
deſtruction 7 the charch, and as a Poiſon that 
bad infected the whole nation. | 


deſerving of che commendation or approba. 
tion of another, 


a thing; ſs in Arithmetic or Algebra, it is 
the finding the value of a ſurd nearer and 
nearer, or to any aſſigned degree of exact- 
neſs, without being able to be quite perfect. 


porting the approach of any planet to a con- 
junction with the fun or a tar, 


longs to another, 


cording to the vulgar computation or reck- 
oning; and now alſo according to the civil 
or church account, tho* formerly the ſecond, 


by a beautiful young man cloathed in green, 
with a garland of myrtle and hawthorn 
buds, winged and holding primroſes and 
violets in ene. hand, and the fign Taurus in 
the other, = | 


þy women, to fave their cloaths from dirt; 
alſo. commonly worn by ſeveral artificers, 
made of divers ſorts of matter, ſome linen, 


Gunnery, it is the piece of lead that cover 


thingy alſo. ready or forward to learn, un- 
derſtand, or do a thing. 


penſity to a thing. 


nience; alſo quickneſs, readineſs, or for- 
wardneſs, - Be | 1 


either 
from a river or ſpring to ſome town, caſſle, 
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AR B 
London, from the New River, Thames, Ke. 
are full as uſeful and ingenious, the“ not ſo 
1. aki at 

AQUA/RIANS (S.) a ſe& in the primitive 
church, who forbore the uſe of wine even in 


» 4 


| the ſacrament, and uſed nothing but water, 


The original occaſion was the perſecution the 
Chriſtians were under, for which reaſon they 


met ſecretly, and in the night, where for |. 


fear of diſcovery they uſed water inſtead of 
wine, when they received the ſacrament, 
which precaution rivetted.itſelf into an opi- 
zion, that it was a duty, and when they 
could uſe it with ſafety, rejected it as un- 
lawful Tatian, in the ſecond century, is 
ſaid to be head of this ſet, who held many 
abſurd notions. | | | 
40 Rlus (S.) theeleventh fign in the Zo- 
diac, and next to Capricorn; it riſes about 
the üxteenth of Fanuary. The Mythologiſts 
make Ganymede thine in this conſtellation; 
ſor Jupiter being charmed with his beauty, 
ordered an eagle to truſs him, and bring bim 
into the ſkies, where this pretended deity 
made him his cup-bearer, Others ſay, this 
kgn is ſo named, becauſe when it appears in 
the horizon, it is commonly moift, rainy 
weather, 
Ptolemy's catalogue are 45, in Tycbo's 40, in 
Flanfiead s go; its cha is 2 1 
AQUATIC or A'QUATILE (A.) watry or 


belonging to the water; ſo thoſe trees or 


creatures that grow, breed, or live in or 
near the water, are called aguatics. | 

AQUEOUS (A.) watry, moiſt, inclined to 
dampnels, 

ARA'BIC (S.) the language of thoſe who in- 
habit the country called Arabia. 

ARA'BIC (4) after the modes, manners or 
cuſtoms of the people of Arabia. 

ARABLE (A.) ſuch a land as is fit or proper 
to be ploughed or tilled, | | 

NRACK or A'RRACK (S.) a ſpirituous li- 
quor imported from the Zaft- Indies, chiefly 
uſed for drams-or punch: The word is In- 


dias, ſignifying any thing firong or diftilled, | 


23 brandy, c. are by them called Engliſb 


«rrack; but we apply it to that liquer, only 


digilſea from a vegetable juice called roddy, 
which flows by — „ out of the cacoa- nut 
tree: This toddy is a very pleaſant liquor of 
itſelf, when drank new, purging thoſe that 
aſe jt; when ſtale, is heady, and makes 
good vinegar, . at Madraſs uſe it 
as yeaſt or leaven to raiſe their bread. Goa 
| Arrack is efteemed the beſt, tho' the Bara- 
vian is much the ſtrongeſt: The firſt is 
drawn off in earthen veſſels, and the latter 
in copper ſtills, which makes it more fiery, 
and not ſo well reliſhed, 
A'REITCER or ARBITRA'TOR (S ) one choſe 
to lettle a difference between contending 
| Perlons, an umpire, or referree, 
ARBITRARINESS (s.) a doing or acting 
any thing purely by, or according to one's 


The ftars in this conftellation in 


ö 


ARC 
on will, uncontroulableneſs, without hy 
N ſuperior, : a 0 ü 

A'RBITRARY (A.) whatever depends upew 
one's own will and pleafure, any thing that 
may be done without giving an account of 

+ to another, | Vi 

A'RBITRATE (V.) to award or determine s 
matter that was referred to a perſon, to give 
ſentence in or adjudge a matter.. 

ARBUTRAMENT (S.) a power given by tub 
or more contending perſons, to ſome other 
perſon or perſons, to adjudge, determine and 
award the matter in diſpute, which 
oblige themſelves to comply or agree to un- 

der a certain penalty, fine or mulct. 

A'RBOR (S.) in Mechanics, is the ſpindle on 
axis, on which the inftrument or machine 
turns. 

A'RBORIST (S.) one well ſkilled in the diffe- 
rent ſorts or ſpecies of trees, 67 
A'RBOUR -(S.) a bower, or little room in a 
garden, ſhaded with trees to keep away the 
heat of the ſun, and by letting in the air 
freely, to render it refreſhing and pleaſant in 

hot weather, 

ARCA'NUM (S.) a name given to all manner 
of ſecrets; but particularly uſed in Phyſicy 
for a recipe that is not made public. 

ARCH (A.) chief ot principal or any order, 
degree or dignity ; ſo arch-biſbop is the chief 
or head biſhop, arch-duke the principal or 
chief prince or duke, c. Sometimes it 
fignifies unlucky, merry, or waggiſh; alſs 
crafty, dextrous, very notorious, or arrant, 
as an arch»rogue or traitor, is a notorious 
rogue, the ringleacer or principal traitor ; 
fo arch-wag means ſometimes a merry fel- 

low, and ſometimes 'a ſubtle, cunning, dex- 
trous, cheating perſon, - « 

ARCH (S.) in Arcbitecture, is the roof or up- 
per part of a building, made curved or circu- 
lar; in Geemetry, it is a part or portion of a 
circle, or other curve-lined figure, lefs than 
half; by grobes of circles the quantity of all 
angles is meaſured and determined; the 
whole circle being divided into 360 equal 
parts, the angular point is ſuppoſed to be the 
centre of the circle, and the whole leg, or 
ſuch part of it as is uſed, in the ſemi-diame- 

ter or whole fine ; and the number of ſuch 
degrees, contained between the legs, is the 

- meaſure of the angle, which is denominated 
according to the number it contains. 

ARCH. ANGEL. (S.) is the name of the chief 

or principal angel in ſcripture, called aiſe 
Michael ; alſo the name of a great city in the 
Muſcovite dominions ; and in Phyfic it is the 

name of an herb, &c, 4 - 

ARCH-FISHOP (S.) the chief or metropoli- 

tan biſhop, who has ſeveral ſuffragan biſhops 

under him: This title was firſt introduced in 
the eaſt about 340, but was then only hono- 
rary, and given to all biſhops of great cities, 

. England is divided into two, wiz. Canterbury 
and York, who are called primates and metrop | 

| 6 politans;, 


* * 


x 3 
" * 


28 to be patron ef a biſhopric, wiz. Ro- 


. to the toyal family. havmng precedence of all 


dhe court of Rome, and pot repugnant to the 


ne, d has precedence of att dukes nat 
0 


ARCH.BISHOPRIC (s.) ſometimes Ggni-/ 
es the .great extent of ground under the 
_ 1. Juriſdition of an archbihep, and ſome - 


ARCH-BUTLER:(S.) the great butler of the 


. . walking on the left-hand of the elector of 


F. ARCH-CHANCELLOR (s.) antiently pre- 


mme biſhop without any power; but ſince the 


peculiars. The archbiſhop of Teri has the 


* 


ARC 


| He-eojoyed {ome ſyecial marks of royalty, 


ebefler, to make knights, eoin monies, &c. 
He is fill the firſt peer of England, and next 


dukes and great officers of the crown, He 
Has by common law the power of probate 
of wills and teſtaments, and granting letters 
of adminiſtration; alſo to grant liceaces and 
Aiſpenſations in all caſes formerly ſued for in 


law of God. Tie holds ſeveral eourts of ju- 
dicature, as courts of arches, and of audi- 
ente, the prerogative court, and court of| 


ſame power in his province with that of 


the royal blood, and all officers of ſtate 
except the lord high chancellor. =} 


times his power, dignity, &c, 


empire is the king ef :Bobemia, who is to 
- preſent the frſt cup at an imperial enter- 
.*rainment; but he is not obliged to officiate, 
with his crown en ; his vicar or deputy is 
the hereditary prince of. Limbourg. 
ARCH-CHA'MBERLAIN: (S.) an officer in 
the empire, much like our lord or great 
chamberlain; 4he: elector of gBrandenbourg is 
appointed bereditery chamberlain of the 
empire, by the golden bull, and in that qua- 
_ Jity bears the ſceptre before the emperor, 


Saxony; At ſome ſolemnities he ſerves on 
Horſer back,, as do the. other electors, carry- 
ing 2 baſon with 2 tewel in his hand,” from 
Which alighting, he ſets it for the emperor 
to wah, His; vicar, or ſub arch - chember- 

lain, is the prince of Hobenaullern. | 


Gded over the notaries or ſceretaries of the 
. « cavrt-: This office chiefly obtained in France 
under the two fitſt races of their kings, and 
afterwards in the empire of Germany, 
ARCH-DEA'CON (S.) a church afficer,whoſe 
' buſineſs it is to viſit the pariſhes within a | 
certain diſltict: This name was: given to 
the firſt or eldeſt deacon, who attended on 


* 


' eouncil of Nice his function is become a dig- 
nity, and ſet above that of a prieſt, though 
antientiy it was quite otherwiſe, He was the 
biſhop's chief miniſter for all external con · 
dterns, and particularly the temporalities. In 
the tenth century they were conſidered as 
baving juriſdiction in their owa right, or at- 
tached to their office, with a power of de- 
_- Jegating it to others; but this heing thought 


— bad foemetly jorific-. | 
tion over Ireland, and was ſtiled a-patriarch. 


* : 1 
e 5 


ARC 
dane in England) whoſe office is to 'vitt 
avery other year, to enquire into reparationg 
| and moveables belonging to the church, re. 
form abuſes in ecelekafſticsl matters, and 
bring the more weighty affairs before the 
bilhep.; befides. which they have alſo 2 
power to ſuſpend, excommunicate, and in 
many places to prove wills, and in ſome to 
inſtitute to benetices. - One. part of their of. 
hee is to induct allclerks into their benefices 
within their juriſdiRtion ; and by the aft of 
uniformity, he is now obliged to be in 
praeſt's orders, Many of them have their 
courts and official as biſhops have, 
ARCH-DEA'CONRY (S.) the extent of ground 
or place where an archdeacon exerciſes his 
authority, | 
A*RCHERS (S.) the militia or ſoldiery armed 
with bows and;arrows, much uſed formerly, 
and ſtill in ſome parts of Turkey, and the eaft- 
ern countries: In Frasce the name is fill 
kept up, though the arms are laid aſide, and 
convertod. iato halberts and carabines, 
ARCHRRV (S.) the art of ſhooting with the 
long. bow, which before the invention of 
gun-powder, was practiſed in the room of 
gunbery. 
A'RQHETYPE (S.) za original, model, or 
pattern from, after, or according to which 
| another thing is made. | 


| &RCHIO/LOGY (.) a diſcourſe or treatiſe of 


antiquity, 

ARCHIPE'LAGOQ (S.) in Geogrephy,. is a.ſea 
interrupted by a; great number of ſmall 
iſlands; of which there are ſeveral, but the 
moſt noted is that called by our ſeamen the 
Arches, being that part of the ocean that lies 
between Aſia, Macedon, and Greece, The 


the Mexican, commonly called the gulph of 
Mexico, 12, ooo, the Philippine,. 11,0c0, &c. 
A'RCHITECT (S.):a perſon {killed in the 
rules and laws of building, and by that 
draws defigns, lays, down plans, calculates 
che charge, and directe the workmen how 
to go on according). : 
A'RCHITECTURE (S.).tho? it be the ſcience 
of building, and in that ſenſe may be faid to 
be as old as the time men made themſelves 
defences. againſt. the inclemency. of the wea- 
ther; yet, as it is. commonly now ;under- 
- Rood in an improved caſe, it means the 
conſtruction of à building, either public ot 
private, according to ſome or all of the 
five received orders, following the propor- 
tions and ornaments ſuitable to the bigneſs, 
ſtrength, and beauty of the work intended, 
as they are laid down by the moſt celebrated 
artiſts, and called the Tuſcun, Doric, Ionic, 


. Corinthian and Cempgſite. 


} A'RCHITRAVE (S.) ane of the three gene- 


ral members of the enteblature, any regular 
order of architeFure is divided into, and 18 
the leweſt, or that refting upon the capital 


too much, their power was leſſened by in- | 
.creabogtheir number. There ae baty arch- ' 


Mor. 


Malaharian is ſaid to cagtain 600 iffands, 


| of the column; and in ordinary and com- 
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won buildings, it is repreſented by the gtdat 
desm into which the joints of the floors ire 
laid z but in the different orders it is differ - 
ently made, und ornamented more or leſs, ac- 
cording as the order is more or leſs delicate. 


ARCHIVES (S.) the place where old records, | 


charters, &c. are laid up or kept. 

ARCTIC (A.) northern, or northward ; fo 
that pole whieh ig in the northern part of 

the world, is called the arctic pole. 

ARCTU'RRUS (S.) a ſtar in the conſtel lation of 
ArAopbylax or Bovtes ; it fignifles a bear's 
tail, hecauſe it is near it; it riſes the firſt 
of Septentber, and ſets the ſecond of May; 
the vulgar opinion was, that it brought hail. 
and tempeſt, The poets feigned, that in the 
tay time this ſtar was a ſpy upon mankind, 
and gave intelligence to Fupiter of the per- 
jury and viHainy committed in commerce and 

- eourts of judicature. 

ARDENCY or A'RDENTNESS (S.) veal, 
fervor of mind, earneſtneſs, eagerneſs or de- 
fre, warmth of affeRtion, &c. 

ARDENT (A.) warm, hot, zealous, eager, | 
dehrous, &c, to | p f 

SRDOR (S.) vehemenee, engerneſs, great 
defire; heat, warmth, &c. | 

#KDUOUS (A.) difficalt, hard to perform. 

A'RE or ALAMIRE (S.) the firſt of the eight 
notes in the common ſcale of muſic, | 

AREA (S.) in cenmes Spetch, is the plein ſor- 
face upon which we walk; in Geometry, it 
ir the ſuperficial content or meaſute ot any 
body or figure whatever, 

AREO'METER (S.) an inſtrument to meaſure 
the denſity or gravity of fluids, commonly 
made of glaſz, with a round hollow neck, 
tetminating in a long ſlender neck, herme- 
tically ſealed at top; there being firſt as 
mach running -mercury- put into it, as will 
ſerve to balance, or keep it ſwimming in an 
erect pofitionz the neck is divided into de 
trees, and dy its depth of finking, the qua- 
mt 5 the liquor, as to lightneſs, is con- 
cluded, 5 

AREO'PAGUS (s.) the place where the Ares 
pepiter or © Athenian Judges aſſembled, firu- 
ned upon an eminence, which was formetly 
dert the middle of the city, but at preſent it 

Bout of it: there are ſtill ſome remains of 
it viſible in the foundations, which form 3 
lemi: cirele built with ſquare ſtones. of a 
prodigious fize, "which fapport a terraſs, or 
Platform of about 140 paces, which” was 
the court ; Ia the midſt was a tribunal cut 

ina rock, and all about were ſeats cut out 
of the ſtone, whete the judges heard cauſes 
the open air without any covering; at a 
mall diſtance were ſome caves hewn in the 
tock, where it i8 ſuppoſed the prifoners were | 
kept, who were to appear before the judges. 


y pronounced ſemtence in thenight, that | 


ey might not be affected by the ſight of 
perſons who ſpoke and defended them- 


* 
8 


whom they adored without knowing him, 
was carried before the 
introducer of a new religion, where he ſpoke 
with ſo moch wiſdom, that he converted 
Dionyſus, one of his judges, and was dif. 
miſſed without any one's having any thing 
do lay to him. i 
A'RGAL (S.) that hard matter, or dried lees, 
that condenfes or ſticks to the wine vellels, 
frequently called rartar, 
A'RGENT (S.) a term uſed in N. 
filver, or the colour white, uſed in the coat 
of gentlemen, knights, and baronets, Ba- 
rons and noblemen haye that white called 
pearl; and in the arms of ſovereign prinees, 
it is called June; it is expreſſed in engraving 


of the graver. 
A'RGIL (S.) that white earth or clay uſed by 

the potters to make their white ware of. 
— v.) to res ſon, debate, diſpute, diſ. 

co , ; | 5 


connexion of the two extremes themfelves is 
inferred; or it is certain reaſons or allege. 
tions, why ſuch and ſuch a thing is done, 
which is either probable and rational, or au- 
thoritative. It is ſometimes taken for the 
heads, contents, or ſubject, upon which 
book or diſcourſe is made. | | 
ARGUMENTA!TION ts.) the art of reaſon - 
ing powerfully and ſtrongly, by inferring, 
concluding, convincing, &c. from certain 
premiſes, laid down, admitted or granted; 


reaſoning or arguments, 


A'RIA (S.) in Mufic, is an air, ſong, taks,, 
or leffon, | 
 A'RIANISM (S.] the doQtrine of Arivs, wha, 


moſt over the whele church fora few years z 
dot in 321, was condemned by the council 


—— 


tuch; and in ſucceeding times was divided 
into many branches, and called by ſundry 
names; and at this time is too common to 
be ſecret. 

A'RIANS (S.) ſuch perſons de immediately 
were the diſciples, or that now do profe 
the opinions or doarines of Aus, eſpecially 

relating to the Trinity. 

ARIES (S.) a conſtellation in the beavens, 
Ggured by a ram; and by the aftrenomers 
is reckon'd as one of the 12 Gigns of the 
Zodiac, which in Prolemy's catalogue con- 
Gted of 18 tary, in Tycbo's 24, and in the 
Britiſh of 65, for the latitudes and longi« 
tudes whereot conſult the aſtronomers, 


'$t Pay] having preached at Arbors, 


azainft the plurality of god, and declarih, 
that he came to reveal that God to them, 


apiter, as the 


ee 
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by leaving the part plain without any ſtrokes 


ARGUMENT (S.) is a medium from the 
connexion of which with two extremes, this _ 
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ARGUME'NTATIVE (A.) convincing by 


in the beginning of the th century, taught, 
that Chriſt, or the Son, was not God co- 
| ſubRantial with the Father, but the ſitſt o.. 
: ' created beings, &c. This doctrine ſpread al- 


of Nice, after which it infected the Eaſt very | 
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ARBTOCRACx (s.) 


ARK (S.) a cheſt or coffer; 


Ie. K * wr 
N : 
*, 5 SE 


ARVOHT (part.) ata thing ought to be, juft, 

" well, truly. 8 5 a 5 < 

ART'SE (v.) to get up, to proceed, or take 
beginning from. 5 


2 


that form of political 
. government, where the ſupreme power is 


veſted in the council or ſenate, compoſed of 


the chief perſons. of birth, capacity, honeſty 
" and wealth; it is ſometimes called an ei- 


(A.) belonging to, the form of 
meat called ariſtocracy. . 5 
ARISTOTELIANISM (S.) the philoſophical 
doctrines or opinions of the old philoſopher 
ALrifietle, particularly thoſe contained in his 
four books de Cœlo, and his eight books of 
Phyſics, which were univerſally embraced 
till the time of Copernicus, and new almoſt 
as univezſally rejected. His followers are 
+ ſometimes called Ar foteliens, and ſometimes 
Peripatetics. | WT . 
ARTTHMANCY (S.) a- pretended fort of 
propheſying or divination by cEtain num- 


rs, 
ARITHME'TICAL (A.) belonging to arith- 
metic. * 
ARVTHMETIC (S.) is that part of the ma- 
thematics, that conſiders the properties and 
powers of numbers, and numerical quanti- 
ties; and is chiefly uſed in trade, and caleu- 
lations for aſtronomical purpoſes : It is va- 
riouſly denominated, as rhetorical, practical, 


- govern- 


- Inſtrumental, literal, tabular, logarithmical, | 


ſpecious, numeroſe, and many others, ac- 
cording to the mode of explaining, or per- 
forming its propoſition. | 
the baſket where- 
in Moſes was expoſed on the Nile, is called 
nan ark of bulruſhes; it was a ſort of bark, 
in form much like a cheſt or trunk : Hiſto- 
tians inform us, that the Egyptians uſed 
. barks made of bulruſh on the Nile, and that 
they were ſo light as to be carried on their 


© ©-houlders, when they met with falls of wa- 


ter which prevented their paſſage, The cheſt 
wherein the two tables of the covenant, the 
golden pot that had manna, and Aaron's rod 
were depoſited, was galled the ark of the 
- covenant; it was made of Ybittim wood, 
covered with plates, or leaves of gold; it was 


d 2Wwocubits-and a half in length, a cubit and 


a half wide, and a cubit and a half high. 


All round the top of it was a kind of gold 


crown, and two cherubims were faſtened to 
- he cover; on the two ſides of it were four 
rings of gold, twe on each fide, thro*' which 


ſtaves were pur, by the help whereof they | 


carried it, as they marched thro' the wilder- 
. neſs, The mercy-ſeat hung over the ark, 
und covered it; by the account of the Rab-. 
bins, it was made of beaten gold, of the 
- thickneſs of à hand's breadth ; There. were 

two cherubims of the ſame metal placed at 


each end, their wings expanded, and look- 
"+ 6523 v Wh | - 


ARISTOCRA'TIC or ARISTOCRA'TICAL 
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- ing. inwards towards-cach other. Thus dhe heike t 
3 merey· ſeat was ſurrounded, the cherubimy lour fte 
| wings meeting each other, It was here the ARMILI 

Scheching, or divine -preſence refted, and 1%! v 
was viſibly ſeen in the appearance of a Cloud 1 
over it; and from hence directions and ora. their cc 
m_ reſpon 4 Ca given, Before this mer. py 
cy-ſeat the -prieſt appeared once 028 
on the day of s, * make 3 ARMILL 


ment for the fins of all the people. Alſo the 
duilding which was ęrected by Neab at the 
command of God, into which entered every 
living thing that God. intended not to de. 
ſtroy. This remarkable firuQure was beg 
by Noab in the year of the world 1532, Nd 
2497 before the incarnation ; he was dired 
ed by God Almighty in tbe dimenſions of it, 
Neab was five hundred years old, when he 
received this commandment, and ſpent about 
a hundred years in building it. The art 
was. three hundred cubits in length, fifty in 
breadth, and thirty cubits high: moſt inter- 
preters ſuppoſe this cubit to be about a foot 
and a half, and that is was not the geome- 
tric one of fix feet, The ark was contri- 
ved with three floors : The firſt for beafts 
and cartle; the ſecond for fodder and provi- 
ſions; and the third for the birds and Noet's 
family: It was not made like a ſhip, but 
came near the figure of a ſquare, growing 
gradually narrower to the top: There was 
a door on the firſt floor, and a great window 


gut into 
tom of t 
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all thoſe 
being ir 
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in the third. In Mathematics, ark means the f 
ſome with arch; which ſee. Go 4 
ARM (v.) fo put in a condition of defence | e 
either by arguments or weapons; to furniſh bur 
with ſword, gun, and other habiliments o 5 2 
war; in Gunnery, to arm a ſhot is to twit "pr 
or rol] oakum, rope-yarn, or old clouts about tin f ook 
the end of an iron bar, which is put the 9, in : 
the ſhot, =—_ ; | MON 
ARM (S.) the whole limb of a human body, e. 
extending from the ſhoulders to the fingers wy: | 
ends; alſo that part of an anchor to which the r 
fluke is ſet or faſtened; in Statics, that part a nl 
of the beam that reaches from the point of." * 
ſuſpenſion on each fide of it to the end; Ai 
ſometimes a part of the ſea, or great river, Wn, 
that runs up in ſome country or land, like 2 "ry. 
branch of a tree, is called an arm; as are alſo Fru 
the large boughs of a tree, &. and in a fgu- Mor: 
rative Speech, it means power or authority. Bralde 
 ARMA'DA (S.) a great fleet or navy of ſhips, forts of 
well furniſhed with men, provißons, and all them th; 
manner of warlike ores, ready for any ex- * 
pedition, _ - . 1 f 
A'RMAMENT (s.) is ſometimes taken forth Rus 
place were arms, &e, are laid up, or kept * 
in ſtore, or for the arms, proviſions, &c. it. of it, 
| ſelf of an army vr navy, and ſometimes for 185 
the army or navy itſelf, i uss. 
A RME D (A.) bearing arme or catryiag we” ba in 
ns, .whether it be for offence or defence; is the 


in Heraldry, beaſts and birds of prey are ſaid 
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bei, tuſks, ox talons,are of a different co- ( dedge3 of honour or diſtinction that are borne 
bus 4he 2 147 CR. a. * þ y particular perſons or families. Rs 
rubims ARMPLLA (S.) an ornament, bracelet,.or | A'RMY (S.) a collectite body ef ſoldiers un- 
* i - jewel worn on the wrift,or arm; the name der their proper officers, 2323 
0, and of one of the garments wore by kinge at A ROMA 50. all manner of ſweet-ſmelling 
0 2 their coronation ; alſo. a 1 ent, compro- herbs or ſpices, | 3 "ns 
Nd ora. bending all the ligaments the whole hand, AROMA'TIC or AROMA'TICAL (A.) any , 


is mer. 
A year, 
t atone- 
\Iſo the 
| at the 


in a ſort of eirele. 


ſphere made uſe of 3 inftead of 
a cloſe globe, is called an armillary ſphere, 
which is commonly made of braſs, and diſ- 


NY 2 poſed in ſuch a manner, that the greater and 
ths * leſſer circles of the ſphere are ſeen in t 

1 2 0 natural poſition and motion, the whole being 
. dired put into a 8 for the better accommoda - 

* tom of the uſer. epa 

el Avis (8. the doftrine of g, 
r „hh a celebrated profeſſor in the univerſity 
r of Leyden, and of the Aminiant his follow- 
fifty in ers, . They held, that predeſtination did not 


alt in any abſolute and irreſpeRtive eternal 


| inter. decree of ſaving ſome perſons, which God had 


at a foot 


e, er nen the Tuppoſition of creation, and 
ares. nc the fall of Alam, to ſave ſome particular per- 
A provi- ſons, without any antecedent reſpect to our 
4 Wande Sarieur, as the brethren of De//e olieted: 
dia bat But this ſcheme of predeſtination was, that 
= all thoſe were predeſſinated to be ſaved, who 
— * being in a lapſed condition, ſhould refign 
pov Fans themſelyes' to the will of God Almighty, 
a e believe in our Saviour, and live up to the 
terms of the goſpel. This doctrine was con- 
geſeoce. Enned at the ſynod of Dort, but is at pre- 
\ fornih WY; ©"! tolerated all over Holland, 
nents of s Tick (s.] a ceſſation from hoſtilities 
to twit tetween two or more nations; a truce for a 
ts about bert time, to ſee if the contending parties 
ut thro an ſettle their ſeveral pretenſions, by A trea- 
ty, in an amicable way, 
in 4004 ae or SAL ARMOYNIAC (S.) 
* finger a volatile ſalt, produced from urine, ſea-ſalt, 


and ſoot: It cools' water; being mixed with 
qqua-fortis, produces that liquor called qua- 
regia, which diffolves gold; it ſublimes by 


hich the 
that part 


he — i large fire, and affords a punzent, urinous 
aan our. | IN 
L Ele WW MORER. or A'RMOUR ER (s.) one who 
; are alſo makes or ſells arms 3 alſo an officer that 
n a fgu- . boky after and cleans them. 2224, 
Gef. ear or A'RMOURY (s.) the dit of 


Uiraldry, or dilplaying and marſhalling all 
forts of coats of arms, and appointing to 
them their proper - bearings ; alſo 4 ftore- 

„to keep or lay up arms in reddineſs 


of ſhips, 
„ and all 


r any er. 


th any ſudden expedition of war. 
2 RMOUR (s.) fach Habilimeiits 23 Are made 
5 : cover and defand the Body, of aty part 
times for hes 2 wounds from. datts, ſwords or 
t iet. wet 


WM3(S.) all manner of warliks luſfruments; 


| 


ing wea* 


ARMILLARY. (A.) full of circles ; fo the | 


hot then ſo much as decreed to create 3 nei - 


delicious, ſpicy,. odoriferous, or perfumys 
ſmelling herb or drug, 36k 
AROUND (Part.) all about, encircling, cit- 
cumſcribing, ke. | N 
ARPE'GGIO (S.) the manner of making the 
ſeveral notes of a chord in muſic diſtinc- 
ly beard one after. another, by a ious 
purling and rolling motion of the hand, par- 
| ticularly upon ftringed inſtruments, always 
beginning at the ground, or loweſt note, and 
_ _rifing upwards. Py 
| A'RQUEBUSE or HA'RQUEBUSS (s.] 2 
hand-gun, ſomewhat larger than a common 
. . muſquet, 2 
ARRAC (8.) commonly called Rack, a ſpi- 
'  rituous liquor diſtilled in the Eaft-Indies. _ 
ARRATV (v.) to indict, and bring to his 
trial, a petfon accuſed, or guilty of a.crime. 
He who is arraigned on an indictment of fe- 
lony or murder, is nvt allowed counſel, but 
the judge is to inform him in what relates to 
the manner of pleading, that he may not 
run into any danger by mil. N us 
F 1 at an afſize, is to proſecute by 
uch writ, * 
ARRAIGNMENT, (s.) an indifting, er 
bringing a priſoner to his trial. 
ARRANGEMENT (s.) the putting, placing, 
or diſpoſing of, perſons or things into a er- 
tain order, ** | . : 4 
A'RRANT (A,.) famous, notorious, well- 
ſkilled ; but chiefly, uſed in a diſgraceful or 
ignominious ſenſe;. fignifying a very, ot 
| downright fool, rogue, ſot, &c. - 2 
 A'RRAS, (S.) the beft or richeſt tapeſtry, fa 
called from Arras, a town in Flanderi, the 
place where it was firſt made, : ho”; 
ARRAY (S.) the ranking, or putting things 
in order, For the performance of ſomething 
do be done; as putting an army in array, 1s 


| 


o prepare it for battle. | * 
As or ARRE'ARAGE (s.] the 
whole, or part of an old debt, fince when 
_ tht account has been ſettled, and matters 

carried on, So wages or penſions are faid - 
to be in arredr, when they exceed the-uſual + 
time of payment, or any part is leſt unſa» 
tisfied, .or unpaid, 2 
ARRE'ST (S.] the flopping or detaining a - 
- perſon, by a legal proceſs. - 
ARRE'ST (V.) to ſtop, detain, or ſeize the 
. perſon of a debtor, in order to make him 
pa or give ſecurity for a debt, gr anfwer 
An accuſation. _ | | | 
ARRET (S.) a proclamation, or law, which 
peng the French is the ſame with our acts 


=A. * 


„ 
* 


th limbs of a human body a ; 
y are 10 called 
np & the legs of a large bird of ptey, fr om | 
ab, fer IP ie e the feet, 10 Heraldry ic is the 
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ART A R. U 
AkRIE RE (A.) behind, or the hind or ſur · I fire of tht artery the third and inmoſt cout 
thermoſt part of a thing, 0 is a fine, denſe, tranſparent membrane, 
ARRI “VAL. (S.) the coming home, the ma- | which keeps the blood within its channels, 
king a port by a ſhip, or the finiſhing a jour- | A'RTFUL (A.) cunning, well proſected, &c, 
- ney, either in whole or part by land, ARTHRPFTIC or ARTHRTTICAL (A,) 
ARRIVE (V.) to attain, or come at; alſo to | gouty, any diflemper that affects the Joints, 
" finiſh a voyage or journey, to come home | of or belonging to the joints, 
* when a perſon has been at a great diſtance. | ARTHROVDA (S.) in Anatomy, a ſpecies of 
A'RROGANCE or A'RROGANCY (S.) pri le, articulation, wherein the flat head of one 
- * haughtiaeſs, or ſelf-conceit, bone is received into the ſhallow ſocket of 
A'RROGANT (A.) | Ros boeghty another, 8 ö 
* proud, ſelf conceited. A'RTICLE (S.) a head or ſubject upon which 
. ARROGATE (v.) to aſſume to one's ſelf | adifcourſe is made; a part, portion, or pa. 
more than we ought, to boaſt of, claim, or | ragraph of a book; alſo the condition of a 
challenge what does not belong to one. conttact, agreement, or bargain; alſo x 
A'RROW (S.) an inftrument of war, much | point or head of doctrine or belief in any 
uſed by all nations formerly, and ftill by the | congregational or national church. In Au- 
Indians, which being projected from a bow, tomy it is the joint, or joining of two bones; 
by drawing a firing, would do execution at a4 in Arithmetic, it is the number ten, or ſuch 
- great diftance; it is ſometimes called a dart. | others as are diviſible into ten equal parts; 
ARSE (S.) the buttocks, or that part of a] in Grammar, eſpecially in Latin, it is a 
man, or any four-legged creature, upon] word added to a noun in the declining it, to 
which he fits, I pegnify its gender. 
A'RSENAL {(S.) the public ſlore-houſe for] ARTICLE (v.) to make an agreement upon 
arms and ammunition, belonging to the} particular conditions, to be performed by all 
© crown or government, of any fortified town | parties. | 
or City. | ARTVCULATE (A.) diſtinct, very plain, and 
- A'RSENIC (S.) a ponderous mineral ſub-| eaſy to be heard, 
© "ſtance, cauſtic and corroſive to ſo great a} ARTICULA'TION (S.) in Anatomy, is the 
degree, as to bea poiſon ; it is ranked in the © placing the bones o any animal ſo together, 
"claſs of ſulphirs : There are divers kinds off that they may be fitted for motion; in 
it, viz. yellow or native, red and cryftal- | Grammar, it is the art of ſounding letter:, 
line; native arſenic is of an orange or yel- | and joining them together, ſo as to mak 
low colour, and is celled orpiment, com-] ſyllables and words, commonly called the 
monly found in copper mines; from this ſort art of ſpelling, 
are made the two others. One property of | A'RTIFICE (s.) a fetch or wile, a put off o 
_ @rſenic, is, that mixing a very ſmall portion] device, a cunning trick, a knack or {light © 
of it with any other metal, it renders that] doing a thing. | 
metal friable and unmalleable; for which] ARTVFICER (S.) a worker at any ſort© 
+ 'reaſon, the refiners fear nothing ſo much] | handicraft trade, the practiſer of any me 
as arſenic being mixed among any of their | chanic buſineſs, ; 
operations. pore N ARTIFICIAL (A.) any thing done accordin 
ART (S.) the ſkill or knowledge of doing, to the rules of art, frequently applied to do 
acting. or performing any thing regularly by | ing a thing in imitation of nature. 
proper inſtruments, fit methods, and due } ARTVLLERY (S.) all ſorts of large fire-armi 
ways; and differs. from a ſcience, which | as canon, &. 


properly is the contemplation of the theory, | ARTISAN or ARTIST (S.) one well Kill 
or abſtracted relation that one thing bears to] in any att, a curious workman. . 
A'RTLESS (A.) plain, natural, downright 
ſimple, without deſign ; alſo a bungler, 
iece of work that has no curioſity or 1e 
afity in it, - ; 
A'RUNDEL IS.) is af ancient borough to 
of Suſſex, pleaſantly ſituated upon the fide « 
a hill, at a ſmall diftance from the ſea, 1 
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another; though theſe terms are frequently 
confounded. ' They uſe the phraſe, He is art 
and part, in the north of Exgland, and Scot- 

land, when they charge. a perſon with being 
doth the projector and contriver of ſome- 

thing criminal, as well as the actor. 
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A'RTERY (5.) a hollow, fiſtulous canal, of 


a conical 


- | diſperſe it all ever the body, for the preſer- 
vation of life and heat, and conveyance of 
tze neceſſary nutriment; it is compoſed of 
three: coats, the firſt nervous, being a thread 

of fine blood-veſlels for nouriſhing the other 
two; the ſecond muſcular, eonſſting of ſpi- 
"al fibres, which have a ſtrong elaſticity, and 


orm, whoſe uſe is to receive the | 
blood from the ventricles of the heart, and | 


watered by the river Arun, where ſhips « 
100 tens may ride; over which there is 
bridge, that renders it very 3 
and the trade carried on here is ſo confi > 
dle, that feveral ſhips are built here for 
propagation, . It is governed by a may, 9 
burgeſſes; a ſteward, and other uſual office 
in corporations; it has two markets wer 


have many, or ſew ſtrata, according ty the 


- wiz. Wedneſday and Saturday, and four fai 
The caftle in this town readers it 
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ASC 
"Loring the manor inſeparably annexed to it; 
and alſo the title of earl without creation 


ef Neyfolk is at prefent eml of Arundel, It 
is diſtant from London 46 computed, and 


I meaſured miles; it ſends two membeis 


ARU'SPICE (S.) a Reman prieſt, ſoothſayer, 
diviner, or foreteller of things to come, by 
looking into and examining the appearance 
of the entrails of beaſts ſacrificed : Romulus 
is faid to have compoſed a college of theſe 

iefts ; alſo the divination or art itfelf, 


ART“ THMOUS * dey ny, failing, or ceaſ- 


ing of the pulſe, ſo that its motion can ſcarce 
de diſcerned, TY 

AS (S.) among the Romans, was both a weight 
and coin; when conſidered as a weight, it 
was a pound; when 2 coin, at different 
times it had different weights, but always 
the ſame value; at firſt it weighed a pound 
or twelve ounces; at the firſt Punic war, 
A. R. 513, a pound made 6 afſes; at the 

ſecond Penic war, 12; and by Papirius, 
A. R. 563, into 24, where it continued all 
the time of the commonwealth, in value 
about three farthings ſterling; ſomerimes as 
ſignified an integer or whole thing divided 
into 12 parts. | a 5 
As (part.) likeneſs, compariſon, ſimilitude, 
xc. 
N. ASAPH (S.) an ancient city of Flintfire, 
in North Wales, diſtant from London 159 
computed, and 212 meaſured miles, more 
noted for its antiquity, than for either its 
largeneſs or beauty: It is ſeared on the river 
Ely, where it receiveth the Clyyd, over 
each of which there is a bridge, It is an 
wiſcopal ſee founded by Kentigern, a Scot, 
biſhop of Glaſgow, in 560, who ordain'd one 
Aſaph, a f man, to be his ſucceſſor, 
from whom the city takes its name, Its 
preſent condition is but mean, having little 
to boaſt of, but its cathedral ; it has a ſmall 
market on Saturday, 

ASAPHY (S.) a hoarſeneſs, or low tone of 
the yoice, occaſioned by a great cold, or ill 

conſtruction of the organs of ſpeech. 

ASBE'STINE (S.) a certain ſort of paper or 
cloth, which being thrown into the fire, in- 
tend of being conſumed, is only cleanſed 
and purified from any dirt or filth it might 
have contracted, without being conſumed or 
ſenfibly diminiſhed. | 

ASBUSTOS (S.) a tone, ſomething reſem- 
bling Venetian tale, from whenee the matter 
of the aſbeftine cloth or paper is taken; it is 

| Allo called amiantbur; the word propetly fig- 
nifies an incombuſtible body, or one not to 

de deſtroyed by fire. 

ASCA'RIDES (S.) ſmall worms that breed in 
the ftraiv gut, which by their contindal 
motion make the patient very uneaſy; vul- 

bh ealled- the arſe worms in hut bo- 

dts, and both in Dore r 


\ 
| 


| deſcends to the heir thereof. Note, the duke | 


* 


| ASCEND (v.) toriſe,"to go higher, or get up, 

in reſpeR to the preſent plate or condition a 
perſon may be in. | 
ASCENDANT (S.) with the Afr „is 
that degree of the ecliptic, which riſes at a 
perſon's nativity z in Groil Matters, to have 
the aſcendant over a perſon, is to have 
power or influence over him, ſo that he will 
do a thing, thro' the intereſt of that perſon, 
that is contrary to his own judgment or in- 
clination, 


| ASCE'NSION a the moving or going up- 


* 


wards; in onemy, there are two kinds, 
is. right and oblique aſcenſion ; the right is 
that part or degree of the fun or flar in the 
| equinoiial, reckoning from Arien which in 
a right ſphere riſes or comes to the meri- 
dian with it; the oblique is the ſame in an 
oblique ſphere, and is reckoned or counted 
from weſt to eaſt, and changes according to - 
the latitude of the place. The difference be- 
tween the right and oblique aſc is called 
the aſcenſſonal difference, But in common, 
this word means that feſtival, which the 
Chriſtian church has inſtituted, to ſolemnize 
the day ix which our Saviour went up, or 
aſcended into heaven, forty days after his re- 
ſurrection, his apoſtles and diſciples, to the 
number of about 120, being eye witneſſes. 
The papiſts ſay that the holy fathers, who 
Were dead and in limbo, were at this time do- 
livered, and had a viſible triumph over death 
and hell; but the Scriptures poſitively affirm, 
the apoſtles ſaw nothing but angels in the 
ſhape of men, who affured them that Chrift 
ſhould one day deſcend from heaven, in the 
ſame manner they had ſeen bim go up. Some 
\ Chriſtians very poſitively affirm, that Chriſt 
left a viſible mark of this glorious action, 
viz. the print of his fect, on that part of 
mount Cl;ver where he laſt ſtood; and St, 
Ferom ſays, that it was viſible in bis time 
and goes farther, ſaying, that when a church 
Vas built ppon the ſpot, it could neither be 
cieled or covered over that part, for which 
| reaſon ſo much of the dome was always left 
open. Opratus, biſhop of Maelevis, Paulinas 
of Neta, and others, are of the ſame opinion, 
About the year 700, venerable Bade, in bis 
- . book of the holy place, relates that it was 
then remaining : But at laſt the Mahometany 
took away theſe miraculous remains, and 
with the ſame ftone blocked up the eaftern 
door of the church built there; ſo that thoſe 
whoſe curioſity might lead them now to view 
it, have not the opportunity to confirm by 
ſeeing themſelyes, what the others have af- 
firmed with ſo much confidence, 
ASCE/NT (S.) the ſteepneſs of a hiltor moun- 
. tain, reckoning from the ground or plain 
upwards towards the ſky; alſo the act of 
| "moving upwards; in Logic, it is that ſort 
bf reaſoning, where they riſe from particu- 
| "Jars to univerſals. | i 
AScERTATN (V.) to aſſert, affirm, 4 af- 
6 4 2 ++" z # ure 3 
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fare; . alſo to fix the price, meaſure, or | 
© weight of any thing. A : 

ASCE'TIC (s.) a perſon that practiſes mor- 
_ tification, prayer, retirement, and other ex- 

traordinary ſeverities, ſuch as were practiſed 

by the Phariſees and Eſſenes among the 

ewws, the Stoics among the Heathens, and 

the Monks in the firſt ages of Chriſtia- 

© nify, and ſome pretenders of later years. 

Several books go under this title, that relate 
© to devotion, 

A*SCII (S) a geographical name given to thoſe 
people, who live in the torrid zone, and at 
certain ſeaſons of the year bavs no ſhadow, 

the fun being vertical to them. 

ASCITES (S.) the diſtemper called the drop- 
ſy, and particularly that ſpecies or kind that 

affects the abdomen or lower belly, by cauſ- 
ing it to ſwell, &c, | 

ASCRVBE (V.) to report, lay upon, impute, 

or attribute a thing to a perſon, . 

ASHA'ME (v.) te put a perſon to the bluſh, 

to make him diſown or repent of an act 

done, = 

A'SHBURN (S.) a ſmall market-town in Der- 
_ byſbire, ſeated on the river Doule, in a rich 

ioil, from London 108 computed miles; its 
market is on Saturday weekly. 
A'SHBURTON (S.) a large borough town in 
Dewonſhire, that ſends two members to par- 
liament; is compoſed of ſeveral ſtreets, with 
a large and beautiful church, and hath a very 
good market weekly on Saturdays, well ſto- 


red with corn, cattle, ſheep, and all other | 


proviſions; it is a great thoroughfare upon 
the London road, and diſtant from it 153 
computed, and 191 meaſured miles, 
A'SHBY DE-LA-ZOUCH (S.) a very plea- 
ſiant town in Leiceſterſhire, ſituated between 
two parks, has weekly a market on Satur- 
days, and conſiſts of one good ftreet, in 
Which ſtands a neat ſtone croſs ; it has four 
fairs annually, which are famous for being 
well ftecked with large young horſes ; it is 
diſtant from London 89 computed, and about 
8 meaſured miles; it has one large hand- 
ome pariſh church, called St. Helen's; the 
hving is a vicarage, whoſe great tythes are 
impropriate; the patron is the earl of Hun- 
tingdon, who is impropriator. | 
A'SHES (S.) the duſt or powder of wood, 
coals, or other combuſtible matter, which 
remains after the primary body is conſumed 


by burning, or at leaſt diſſolyed in its form 


by violently looſening the coheſion of the 
parts together, They are properly the earth, 
and fixed ſalts of the fuel, which the fire 
cannot raiſe, all the other principles being 


ASI "he 


geniour diſpute, whether the metal exifiedia 


the pla nts, or was produced by calcination, 
Abes are very uſeful in phybic, bleach. 
ing, ſugar-works, &c, and particularly in 
iculture, making an excellent manure for 
cold and wet grounds. The Fews made a 
lye, or luſtral water, with the afpes of an 
heifer facrificed on the great day of expia. 
tion, the aſbes whereof were diſtributed te 
the people, and the water uſed in purifica- 
tions; as often as any one touched a dead 
perſun, or was preſent at funerals, Num- 
bers xix. 17. 
A'SH-FIRE or SA ND-FIRE (S.) in Chy- 
miſtry, is when the containing veſſel is o- 
vered with ſand or aſhes, and the fire or heat 
communicated to the veſſel thro' the covering, 
A'SHFORD (S.) a market-town in Kent, diſ- 
tant from Loxdon 48 computed, and 51 
meaſured miles; its market is kept weekly 
on Saturdays; it has two fairs, viz. the 6th 
of May, and 2gth of Auguſt, and a court of 
record on every Tueſday three weeks, for all 
actiont not exceeding 20 marks; the town is 
governed by a magiſtrate called a cenſtable. 
ASHORE (Part.) on the dry land, where the 
water is not, or does not come, 
A'SHTAROTH, A'STAROTH, or AS- 
TA'RTE (S.) a Philifline idol, which da- 
muel commanded the Fews to pull down; 
alſo the name of the Sidonians falſe deny, 
adored by Solomon, when he turned idolater, 
The word ſignifies a flock of ſheep and 
riches; for whick reaſon ſome think, that it» 
was the name of the king of Syria, ſo called 
upon account of his great wealth; by others 
it is ſuppoſed to be ohe of the four Venuſes. 
The ſcripture calls her Aſerab or Aſerim, the 
goddeſs of woods and groves, becauſe of her 
being worſhipped there, where the acts of 
uncleanneſs committed by her adorers ren- 
dered her very infamous, She is ſometimes 
called the queen of heaven, and the wor. 
ſhipping of her is called worſhipping the hot 
of heaven, She is generally joined with the 
god Baal, and called a god, the Hebrews 
having no word for goddeſs. 
A'SH-WEDNESDAY (S.) the firſt day of 
- Lent, when in the primitive church noto- 
rious finners were put to open penance; 
thus: They appeared at the church-door 
bare-foet and cloathed in ſackcloth, where 
being examined, their diſcipline was propor- 
tioned according to theircrimes; after which 
| being brought into the church, the bifhop 
| finging the ſeven penitential Pſalms, the) 
proſtrated themſelves, and with tears begged 
abſolution 3 the whole congregation had aſhes 


gone off in ſmoak; the chymiſts call them 
calx. If well burnt they are generally very 
white, the oil that cauſes them. to be black, 
being evaporated, The afbes of kali, fem, | 
&c. are principal ingredients in making glaſs, 
and teſts for refiners, It is confidently af- ' 


on their heads, to Ggnify, that they were 
both mortal, and deſerved to be burnt te 
aſhes for their ſins. 

A'SIA (s.) one of the largeſt quarters of the 
world; ſo called by the Greeks, from the 


firmed, that the aſbes of all vegetables con- 
tain ſome iron, Which occaſioned a very in- 


. nymph fie, daughter of Octanus and Thur 
tis, SIS of Japbet. This part of ro 
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ASP 


world was firſt peopledz here the Jaw of 
God was firſt promulgated, and Chriſt ap- 
peared in the fleſh ; here many of the greateſt 
monarchies of the world have had theirriſe; 
from hence all arts and ſciences are derived, 
and moſt of the religions that have appeared 
in the world, It is bounded by the Tartarian 


{ea on the north, by the Chineſe ſea on the | 


eaſt, by the Indian and Arabian ſeas on the 
ſouth, and on the weft the Red ſea divides} 
it from Africa, Its extent from eaſt to weſt 
is 17 50 German leagues, and from north to 
ſouth 15503 it is under the dominion of the 
grand ſeignior, king of Perſia, great Mogul, 
emperor of China, and cham of Tartary. 
After the deluge, the empire of the Afri- 


ans began here by Belus or Ninus, and con- 


tinued to Sardanepalus ; then it paſſed to the 
Medes by Arbaces to Myages; to the Per- 
fans, by Cyrus to Darius; to the Grecians and 
Macedonians, by Alexander the Great. The 
Parthians alſo eftabliſhed a- very powerful 
empire, which ended under Alexander Se- 
werus, and paſſed again to the Perfiens, but it 
flouriſhed again about 1515, The air is very 
temperate, and if we confid:r its gold, filyer, 
rarities, fruits, corn, ſimples, drugs, &c. we 
may juſtly denominate it the pleaſanteſt and 
richeſt part of the whole world, 

ASIA'TICS (S.) thoſe people who live in, 
or inhabit Aſia. 

ASI'DE (Part.) privately or eoncealed ; fo in 
2 play, one of the characters is ſaid to ſpeak 
. ofide, to himſelf or privately; ſo that the 
other do not hear him; alſo when a man 
breaks, hides, or abſconds, he is ſaid to go 


2 | 

&SININE (A.) of qr belonging to an aſs; 

_ alſo a heavy, dull, blockiſh performance in 
any ſort of work, book, or writing. 

k (V.) to enquire, ſeek, or demand of, or 
after any perſon. 


AKAUNT or ASKEW (v.) to look ſide- 


ways, to ſcorn or negle@ a perſon, by look- 
lag cold, or indifferently, or diſdainfully 
upon him 


A'SKRIG (S.) a ſmall ' market-town in the 


Nerth Riding of Yorkſbire, diſtant from Lon- | 


den 175 computed miles. = 
ASLEE'P (Part.) to be in a ſtate of inſenfibility 
and reſt, in a natural way, in order to re- 
cover and refreſh the ſeveral powers and fa- 
culties of the mind and body, which by la 
our and Rudy are fatigued and overcome z 
in a moral Senſe, it is to be careleſs, indo- 
lent, or negligent in a man's buſineſs, in- 


cern or moment. 


aide, awry. 


AMATO/GRAPHER (s.) a compoſer „ 


writer of ſongs, 
AP or A'SPIC (s.) a kind of ſerpent, 
Vhoſe poiſon is ſo dangerous and quick in its 


; ASSART (S.) in 
atentive and heedleſs in any matter of con- 


ASS 


applying any remedy. It is ſaid to be very 

mall; it is often ſpoken of in ſcripture, 
ſometimes by the name adder. and ſometimes 
aſp. 

ASPA'RAGUS (5) 2 curious garden plant, 
commonly called ſparrow-graſs, now much 
in vogue, both for ſauce to almoſt all ſorts of 
fleſh, or as a diſh by itſelf, having a green 
head, ſomewhat like to wheat, growing u 
on a pretty large ſtem or flalk, 

ASPECT (S.) the look, countenance, or ap- 
pearance of the face, alſo the line or angle 
two planets make in the heavens. Aftrolo- 
gers reckon commonly five, which are the 
conjunction, ſextile, quartite, trine, and op- 
poſition. - 

3 SEE (S.) rovghneſs, harſhneſe, ſharp- 
neſs, 

ASPERSE (V.) to ſprinkle, to ſlander, to 
malign or ſpeak evil of a perſon, 

ASPE/RSION (S.) a ſprinkling, a flanderovs 
report, a lying charge againft an innocent 


perſon. | 

ASPHA'LTOS or ASPHA!'LTUM (S.) a black 
brittle ſubſtance, like pitch, found' in the 
lake — in Paliſtine; whence it is 
called bitumen Judaicum, or Jewiſh pitch : 
This is a principal ingredient in the ground 
that engravers uſe, to ſpread wpon their 
plates, which they intend to etch, or eat in 
the figure of any creature, building, &c, 
with aqua-fortis, 4 

A'SPIRATE (V.) to pronounce or read words 
with a pretty ſtrong breathing, or puſhiag 
forth of the breath, * 

ASPIRA'TION (S.) breathing; alſo a mark 
ſet over a letter in a'Greek word which has 

the force of an h, which is by ſome called ns 
letter, but an aſpirate, 

ASPIRE (V.) to breathe, to lang after, to 
*ambitiouſly ftrive or aim at honour, power, 
or dignity ; alſo to ſtrive at excelling or 
equalling perſons in learning or art. | 

 ASQUYNT (part.) with the eyes turned on 

one fide, not looking right forwards; and 

« ſometimes means a coldneſs of indifference 
for a perſon or thing, © 

ASSAVL (V.) to ſet upon, to attack, to be- 
gin an encounter or quarrel, 

ASSAVLANTS (S.) thoſe who atthck, or ſet 
upon others, | 

 ASSARABA'Y/CCA (S.) a plant whoſe leaves 

were formerly uſed as an emetic and cathar- 
tic ; its chief uſe now is to make ſnuff, "| 

the Lato, is the offence of 
grobbing or plucking up by the roots thoſe 


| | tees or buſhes that conſtitute thickets or co- 
ASLOPE (Part.) antipg like a hill, uneven, | 


verts in a foreſt, 

ASSA'RT (V.) to root or grub up trees, 
ſtirub*, or buſhes, to clean and make plain any 
woodland or diſorder'd place; to diſpoſe or 
ſet things in order that before were confuſed. 

ASSA'SSIN (S.) one who cotamits, or is con- 


operation, that it kills almoſt the ſame in- þ 


cerned in aſſaſſination. | 
2 3 ASSA'/Ss 


fant that jt bites, without a poſſibility of -- * 


f 


- ASSASSINA/TION (s.) a private, treache- 


ASA x (V.) to examine, prove, or try a 


The aſſay | 
amination of them by a proper officer, called 


ASSE'MBLAGE (S.) 3 total, or collection of 


.." gether a number of perſons or things into 
ASSEMBLY (S.) a congregation, or number 


Ty 4 SENT (S.) to — comply, or yield to 
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vately, treacheronſly or barbarouſly, whe- 
ther by one's felf, or with the aſſiſtance of 
others. | 


rous, cowardly, barbarous murder. 
ASSAULT (V.) to ſet upon a perſon violently 
and illegally; it is actionable, and damage 
may be recovered for it; in Var, it is much 
the ſame with ſtorming; for taking a- town 
by aſſault, is taking it by ſtorm, | 


matter very exactly; as to 4% ſilver or 
gold, is to ſmelt a part of the whole maſs 
or ingot in a very ſtrong fire, which being 
weighed before it was put into the copple or 
melting- pot, very exactly, and alſo after it 
comes out, the fineneſs of the whole is 
Judged by this gay; for what is loſt by this 
part ſo tried, is proportioned to the whole, 
which is accordingly pronounced more or leſs 
fine, as it loſes more or leſs in the aſſay. 
of weights and meaſures is an ex- 


the clerk of the market, by weighing or 
meaſuring them with ſuch as are very nice- 
ly adjuſted according to the cuſtom of the 
place, or ſtandard appointed by ſtatute, In 

- Muſic, the flouriſh in the key, to try whe- 
ther the inſtrument is in tune, and to put 

the hand ina proper poſition before the grand 
performance begins, is called an a. 


ſeveral things into one ſum or heap, a join- 
img or uniting together. 
ASSE'MBLE (V.) to gather, meet, or call to- 


one company, maſs, or heap. 


of perſons or things collected or called to- 
gether, ; 


a thing; to approve of what another pro- 


oſes or has done. | | 
A'SSENT (S.) the approving of, or agreeing, 
complying or yielding to a thing. : 


 ASSERT (V.) to affirm, ſupport by all man- 
ner of ways, vindicate, juftify or maintain, 


ASSE'RTION (S.) a poſitive, firong, wilful 
' and reſolute affirmation, or maintaining of 
A thing. | 6 8 . | 
G e (A.) affirmative, poſitive, wil - 

* 25 2 
HSSE'SS (V.) to tax, rate, or proportion how 
much every perſon in a diſtrict ſhall pay, 
ASSE'SSMENT (S.) a taxation, rating or pro- 
portioning. 


to rate, tax, aſſeſs, or proportion how much 
every perſon is to pay towards a certain ſum 
to be raiſed for a certain uſe, | 
A'SSETS (S.) the effects of -a deceaſed perſon, 
wWhetewith the heit or executor is to ſatisfy 
Hgis debts. 


| 


- ASSA'SSINATE (V.) to murder a perſon-pri-, | 
| ASSIDUITY (8. ) cloſe application, hard fie 


j 


— 


* 


ASS 
poſitive vouching or affirming of 2 thing, 


dy, continual diligence, 


ASSI'DUQUS (A.) diligent, conftant, appli- 


cative, cloſe in the purſuit of a thing, 


| ASSV/GON (V.) to make over, to transfer to 


another; to ſhew, ſet forth, to declare why 
a thing ſhould be done, is to bes or give 
reaſons ; in a Lau- Senſe, it is the appoint- 
ing one perſon to act or do a thing for and 
in the behalf of another. 


ASSUGNABLE (A.) any thing that may be 


made over, or conveyed by one perſon to 
another, | | 


ASSIGNA'!TION (S.) the aſſigning or making 


ASS 


a thing Fver to another z but very common. 
ly means an appointment to meet far love 
matters, or amorous intrigues, 


ASSIGNEE' (S,) a perſon to whom any thing 


is made over, which may be either by deed, 
or by law; by deed, when the leſſee of a 
term ſells, or aſſigus by deed, his right or 
intereſt in an eſtate, &c. In Law, an exe- 
cutor is called the fierce of the deceaſed 
perfon ; in caſes of Bankruptcy, afſignees are 
prong choſen from among the principal cre- 
itors of the bankrupt, to take care of his 
eſtate, effects, and debts, and to ſee them 
diſpoſed of to the beſt advantage, for the 
common intereſt of all the concerned, 
'GNMENT (S.) a transferring or making 
over any thing that is the property of one 
perſon, to the uſe, benefit, and property of 


another. 


ASSI'MILATE (v.) to imitate or copy after, 


to feign .or_counterfeit, to make one ſub- 
ſtance into another. | 


ASSIMILA'TION (s.) the making one thing 


like another; and Phyficaly, means the 
changing the chyle into blood, or the outri- 
tious juices into the ſubſtance of the body. 


ASSISE or ASSVZE (S:) the moe of judges 
0 


4 


or juſtices to determine cauſes ; formerly it 
was the extraordinary fittings of ſuperior 
judges in inferior courts, to inquire whether 
the inferior judges did their duty, as to heat 
appeals ; alſo a court held occaGonally in the 
king's palace; alſo a writ directed to the 
ſher:ff, for the recovery of the poſſeſſion af 
things immoveable, whereof a man or his an- 
ceſtors have been diſſeiſed; it has been 
ſometimes uſed for a jury. Affizes are gene 
ral or ſpecial ; general, when the judges go 
their circuits; ſpecial, when a commiſſion 11 
granted to take cognizance of one or to 
particular cauſes, ; 


ASSI'ST (v.) to help, aid, encourage, er be 


preſent at the doing a thing. 


ASSI'STANCE (S.) help, aid, encouragement, 


ASSISTANT (S.) one who helps, aids, ou 
 fiffs, encourages, or any ways forward 


ABSEVERA'TION (V.) a firong, carnefl, 


e 


ſuccour. 


s the 


doing of a thing; in Civil Afairs, particu- 
larly in the management of public may 
| U 
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AST 


deputy governor, and more or lefy Men, 
according to the charter of tha company, 
who ordinarily have the whole power of ma- 
naging all affairs belonging to the common 
concern of the company, but are for the 
moſt -part obliged to lay all extraordinary 
matters before a general collection of the 
proprietors, commonly called a general court, 
for their conſent and approbation, | 
ASSO/CIATE (V.) to enter into a league or 
contract with one or more perſons, to ſoli- 


cit or carry on a concern for their common 


denefit, 6 
ASSO/CIATE (S.) a companion, or intimate 
friend or acquaintance, - . - * 
ASSOCIATION (S.) tbe entering into part- 
nerſhip, or agreement with others to; do 
ſomething; in Lam, it is a patent ſent by 
the king to the juſtices of aſſize, to add other 
perſons to them, for the more effectual tak- 
ing the afhkze;.in Lopic, it is when two 
or more ideas conftantly follow one another 
in the mind, ſo that the others always ariſe 
when the firſt js preſent, | 
ASSU'ME (V.) to take upan one's ſelf, to ar- 
rogate, a | A 
ASSUMPSIT- (8) a promiſe to do or pay a 
thing to or — — word tg 
ASSUMPTION (8.) in Logic, is the minor 
or ſecond propoſition. in a categorical ſyllo- 
giſm; alſo a conſequence drawn from the 
propoſitions of Which aa argument is com- 
poſed ; alſo a feſtival or ſolemnity obſerved 
by the church of Rome; in honour af the 
bleſſed Virgin Mary, who as they ſuppoſe, 
was taken up, foul and body, into heaven, 
ASSU'MPTIVE. (A.) any thing that may be 
2 taken, and — by one who before 
id it not; fa. in Herald: ive arms 
we ſuch as ac perſon 20D ow? bear, by 
virtue of ſome action done or performed by 
him, which hy birth he could not wear z as, 
if a perſon that has naturally no coat, ſhould 


in lawfyl war take a prince or nobleman pri- 


ſoner, he has from that time a right to bear 
the arms of ſuch. priſoner, by virtue of that 
military law, That the dominion of things taken 


in latgful war s to the conguerer. 
ASSURANCE of A Sorte, paſitive pro- 
miſe, certainty, confidence. | 
ASSU'RE (v.) to aſſert, to promiſe poſitively ; 
alſo to inſure, or undertake for the ſafe deli- 
very of a thing, 

ASWA'GE (V.) to pacify,: abate, allay, or 
3pprafe, to perſuade or bring into temper. 

ASTERISK or A'STERISM (S.) a mark like 
a ſtar, importing either ſome deficiency in 
—_ or letters, or ſomething remarkable 
erred to; in Aftronamy,. a conſtellation of 
bed ſtars ſo 22 ; 7 
ASTHMA (s.) a. diftemper that re 


braathing very difficylt, by reaſon of a dif- | 


order in the lun a 


ASTHMATIC N 8 2 » 
led with as (A.)] ſhort breathed, trou 


AST 


| ASTO\NISH (V.) to amaze, ſurprize, or con- 


found, 


prize, great admiration or amazement, ' 
A'STRAGAL (A.) in Archite#ure, a ſmall 
round member on the top or bottom of a 
column ; it is ſometimes uſed to ſeparate the 
faſcia of the architrave, in which caſe it is 
wrought in chaplets or beads; it is alſo pla- 
ced above and below the liſts immediately 
adjoining to the dye of the pedeſtal, In Gun- 
nery, it is a ring or moulding on à piece of 
ordnance, at about half a foot diftance from 


[4 


the mouth? | 


| ASTRA'Y (V.) to wander out of the right 


way, to go in the wroag path, 

ASTRE'A (S.] according to the poetical ac- 
count, was the daughter of Jupiter and The- 
mit, and goddeſs of juſtice z the came from 
heaven, in the golden age, to live upon 

earth; bat the wickedneſs of the iroq age 
was ſuch that ſhe fied to heaven again, and 
was placed in the Zodiac. | 

ASTRYDE or ASTRA'DDLE (Part.) the fit- 

| ting upen any thing with one leg on the one 
fide, and the other leg on the other fide, ay 
a man on horſeback, &. 

ASTRINGE (V.) to bind up, to make faſt, 
to ſtop the flowing of blood or humours by 
proper medicines. _- | * 

ASTRTNGENT (A.) binding or tying up; 
ſo in Phyfic, thoſe medicines that create 
coſtiveneſs are called Aftringents. | 


fill in the ſtarry world, to predict what is 
to come, or to tell what is paſt, relating te 
the ſafety or welfare both of kingdoms and 
private perſons, 8 
ASTROLO/GICAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
or relating to the art of aſtrology, _ 
ASTRO'LOGY (S.) an art, taking its riſe 
from aſtronomy, which pretends by. obſery- 
ing the aſpects of the planets, and by know- 
ing their influences, to ſoretel what-is to 


very much ſtudied by the ancient mathema- 

ticians, who, it is pretended, found out what 

ne body now knows, the principal ſecrets be- 
ing loſt, although the modern impoſtors af- 
firm; each for himſelf, to have found, ex» 

. clufiveof all others. of 

ASTRO'NOMER (S.) one ſkilled in the ſci- 
ence of aſtronomy, 

ASTRONO/MICAL (S.) any thing relating, 
belonging or pertaining to aſtronomy, whe 
ther it be tables, inftruments, &c. P 

motions,  diftances, magnitudes, periods and 

ctclipſes of the heavenly bodies; it is very 
ancient, being known to the Chaldeans near 

2000 years before Alexander took Babylon ; 

| the clearneſs of their hemiſphere inviting 

them to make celeſtial obſervations, conti- 
E 4 al 


ASTO/NISHMENT (S.) an extraordinary ſur- 


1 

A'STROLABE (S.) an inſtrument to take the 
altitude or height of the ſun or ſtars, ws 
ASTRO'/LOGRR (S.) one who pretends by his 


come, or relate what is paſt : Thi art was 


 ASTRO\NOMY (5.) a ſcience that teaches the 
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- nual practice improved it. From them it 
was communicated to the Egyptians, among 
- whom an academy was erected by Ptolemy 
 Philadelphus, for the Rudy and improvement 
of it, in which Hippaychus made great pro- 
greſs, by diſcoveries and ebſervations, and 
predicted eclipſes for many ages after. From 
© thence it travelled into Greece. The Saratens | 
brought a little of it out of Igypt, upon 
their conqueſt there in the $th century, from 


- whence it came into Elrepe, and about the | 


midale of the 13th century, Alpbonſus king 
of Caſtile ſpent 400,000 crowns in compo- 
ſing more cortect tables than had been be- 
fore known, which are ſtill extant, and well 
known by the name of the Apbonſine Tables. 
About the beginning of the 16th century, 
Copernicus revived the old exploded doctri ne 


of the ſun's being the center of the ſyſtem, | 
and the earth a planet moving round him. 


Kepler and ſeveral other great men followed 
him, and made great diſcoveriet, particularly 
Galileo, by the help of perſpective glaſſes, 
which have been improved into teleſcopes of 
various ſorts, upon which many of the new 
diſcoveries depend; and although Sir Jſaac 
Newton has done many wonders, there is ſtill 
room for future induſtry to compleat what is 
begun. , 
ASU'NDER (Part.) parted, or at a diftance 
one from another, divided into- two or more 
rts. | 

ASY'/LUM (S.) a place of refuge for bnfortu- 
nate perſons, who by accident, or unavoida- 
ble neceffity, had done things that rendered 
them obnoxious to the law; «God command- 

ed the Jetos to build certain cities for this 

purpoſe, The poſterity of Hercules is ſaid to 

have built one in Fthens, to protect them. 
- ſelves againſt ſuch as their father had irritat- 

ed, 


Chriſtianity coming into England, ſuperſti- 
tious veneration ran ſo high, that churches, 
monaſteries; church-yards and biſhops houſes 
became aſylum to all that fled to them, let 
the crime be what it would; of which very 


ill uſe was made, both by the clergy and | 


laity. Something of this nature is fill prac- 

tiſed in popiſh countries, but not to ſo great 

dan extravagance as it was here, 
ASY'MMETRAL (A.) incommenſurable, or 


that has no other meaſure that can divide | | 
or meaſure any number of quantities, with- 


out ſome deficiency, or redundancy. ' 


he: SYMPTO'TES (S.) certain lines in that part | 
. --- -of* mathematics called the conic ſections, 
that continually approach nearer and nearer 


to each other, yet can never meet, though 
continued infinitely, | 8 : 
AT (Part.) now in the place, come to, or ar- 
rived ; as, He 7s at bome, or be is now in the 
| Beyſe, or part adjacent; I am at my journey's 


"end, or am come to the place intended, &cr, | 
ATCHIE'VE (v.) to perform or finiſh a thing, 


particularly ſomething great and noble. 


F 


Cadmus built one at Thebes," and Ramu- | 
lus one on mount Palatine. A, while after- 


{ 


ATO 
ATCHIEVEMENT (S.) the doing an ho- 
nourable and worthy action. In Heraldry, 
| it is the whole coat embelliſhed with every 
thing that belongs to it. l 
ATHEISM (S.) the denying of a God, the 
diſbelieving a firſt, immaterial, and intelli. 
gent cauſe of all things, 
A'THEIST (S.) one who pretends not only to 
difbelieve a ſupreme Being or Cauſe of all 
things, but undertakes to demonſtrate the 
abfurdity and impoſſibility of ſuch a Being, 
ATHEVSTICAL (A.) any thing belonging 
or tehding to atheiſm, : | 
A'THERSTON (S.) 2 pretty good market. 
town in Warwickſhire, diſtant from Londen 
84 computed, 104 meaſured miles, The 
market is weekly on Tueſday, 5 
ATHLETIC (V.) belonging to wreflling, 
robuſt, firong, and hardy, fit for ſuch ſturdy 
exerciſes, JS. of 1252 
ATLA/NTES (S.) thoſe figures which in ſome 
old buildings are made in the form of men, 
or beaſts, ſupporting the edifice; they are 
ſometimes called caryatides. ao 
A!TLAS (S.) the name of a king of Mayrita- 
nia, celebrated for his ſkill in aſtronomy. 
The invention of the inſtrument called the 
ſphere,- is attributed to him 3 upon which the 
poets improved, and fabulouſly attributed the 
carrying the world upon his ſhoulders to him, 
There is a mountain in Africa called by this 
name, into which he is ſaid to be metamor- 
phoſed, upon account of its great height, ap- 
pearing to the vulgar to ſupport the heavens. 


Alſo books or collections of maps, general 


'an& particular, for the whole world, are call- 
ed atlaſſes; In Anatomy, the firſt vertebra of 
the neck goes by this name; and in Archi- 
teHure, thoſe figures or "half men, uſed in 
ſome old buildings, by way of ornament to 
the ſupport of houſes, are called ala. 
A'TMOSPHERE (S.) the large hemiſphere 
that viſibly ſurrounds us, containing the air, 
clouds, rain, &c, Its height is very varioully 
conjectured, grounded upon different phæ - 
nomena, and ſundry experiments; but the 
moſt general received opinion is, that it 1s 
about 45 miles. The weight, denſity, thick- 
neſs, rarity, &c. are propoſitions that have 
and do whet the wits of the naturaliſts of all 
ages and nations, and in all probability will 
continue ſo te do. All bodies are ſuppoſed to 
Have their particular atmoſpheres whether ter- 
refirial or celeſtial : In the terreſtrial they are 
formed, by certain emiſſions of effluvia 
from the bodies themſelves, to a certain diſ- 
| tance, . | . 
ATOM'S (S.) the ſmalleſt particles, bits, 0 
pieces of matter, that any body 18 ſuppoſed 
to be made up of. From whence the dottrine 
that undertakes to account for the origin, or 
formation of things, upon the ſuppoſition of 
gravity and motion, is ſometimes called ne 
atomicel, and ſometimes the own 77 
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ATT 
groxx (v.) to ſatisfy, appeaſe, or pay for 
an injory done, or a crime committed, 

whereby the offender is reſtored to favour, 
ATONEMENT\{S,) reconciliation, appeafing 
of anger, ſatisfying or paying a debt. 


ATRO/CIOUS (A.) notorious, heinous, cruel, | 


outrageous, b2rbarous, | 
ATROPHY (S.) a decaying, or conſumption, 
” occaſioned by the food's not becoming nutri - 


tive, but either ſome part or limb waſtes a- | 
way, or the whole body continually decays. | 


ATROPOS (S.) in the beathen Mythology, is 
* one of the three fatal Gifters, that cuts off or 
ts a period to the life of man, . 


ATA CH (V.) to arreft, ſeize, or appre- ' 


hend by virtue of a writ; alſo to bring over, 
tie, and unite'a perſon to the intereſt of ano- 


ther, 

ATTA/CHMENT (s.) in Low, is the taking, 
ſecuring, or detaining a perſon or thing by 
virtue of a writ ; it differs from an arreſt, 
becauſe that iſſues out of the inferior courts 
by precept, this is out'of the ſuperior courts 
by precept or writ: An arreft is only upon 
the body of a man, but this is more general 
and extends to goods likewiſe, Alſo the love, 
intereſt, reaſon, or cauſe of a perſon's being 
zealous for another's welfare or promotion, 

ATTACK (S.) the act of ſetting upon or aſ- 

" favlting ® perſon or thing; the beginning of 
2 quarrel or diſpute z in the milicary Art, it 
is the endeavour to force a paſs, poſt, or 
body of troops; in Fortification, it is an en- 
deayour of the befiegers, by trenches, mines, 
falleries, e. to make themſelves maſters of 
the fortreſs, So a pretended affanlt at one 
or more places, to make the beſieged divide 
themſelves into ſeveral parties, in order to 
hide he grand attack or deſign, is ealled a 
falſe attack; and to charge both fides of the 
baſtion is called an attack in flank, 

ATTA'CK (v.) to ſet upon, aſſault, quarrel, 
' bgt or diſpute with a perſon, or number 
of perſons, | 

ATTAIN (v.) to acquire, get, arrive at, 
compaſs, or bring about. | 

MTAFNABLE (A.) whatever may he ac- 
quired, got, compaſſed, or brought to paſs. 

ATTAINDER (S.) in Law, is when a perſon 
has committed felony or treaſon, and judg- 
ment is paſſed upon him: The children of 
an attainted perſon cannot be beirs te him, 
T any other anceſtor ; and if he were noble | 
defore, his poſterity is hereby degradeJ; nor 
an this corruption of blood be taken away, 
but by an act of parliament, or reverſing the 
judgment” by writ of error. Attainder is 
noe extenſ ve than conviction, becauſe it 
does not commence before judgment, A man 

untainted either by appearance or proceſs, 
TTAYNMENTS (S.) whatever a perſon has 
®tzined or made himſelf mafter of, by in- 
alte and carefu} application, whether the 
00ds of fortune, or the embelliſhments of | 


| 
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ATT 
ATTAINT (V.) to ſpoil, diſhonour, eorrupt, 
or defile, | 

ATTAINT (S.] in Law, is a writ which lies 
after judgment againſt a jury, for giving a 
falſe verdict in any court of record, whether 
the action was real or perſonal, if the debt 
or damage exceeded forty ſhillings ; in fuch 
caſe the judgment was, anciently, that the 


houſes thrown down, their woods grubbed 
up, and their lands and tenements forfeited 
to the king; but if the perſon that brought 
the attaint be. caft, he ſhall be impriſoned, 


Farriers Language, a hurt in a horſe's leg, 
roceeding from the kick of another horſe, 
or from ſtriking his own fore-legs againft the 
hinder ones, occafioned. by an over-reach in 
froſty weather, is fo called; the uſual place 
is in the heel or truſh. "yp | 
ATTE/MPER or ATTE/MPERATE(V.) to 
qualify; prepare or make ready, particular- 
ly ſpoken of metals and medicines, 


| ATTE'MPT (V.] to ſtrive, try, or endeavour 


at a thing. 

* (S.) a trial or endeavour to do 
A t img. - £ 

ATTE'ND (V.) to wait vpon, to hearken, or 
give ear to, to apply or one's mind te 
a thing, | 

ATTE'NDANCE (S.) waiting, fervice; alſo 

* a company of ſervants, or the retinue of a 
nobleman, 

ATTENDANT: (S.) one who waits upon 
another, : 


plication, ſtudy or obſervation. 

ATTENTIVE (A.) heedful, obſerving, dili- 
gent, careful, induſtrious. 

ATTE'NUYATE (V.) to thin, weaken, or 
make leſs ; ſo attenuating medicines are ſuch 
as by their conſtitution thin and diſperſe 
thoſe viſcous humours, which by reaſon of 
their glutinouſneſs could not paſs through 
the pores of the ſkin. 

ATTENUA'TION (S.) a thinning any thing, 
or making it more fluid than it was before, 
ATTENUA'TIVE (A.) any thing that may be 
thinned or made more fluid. BEG 
ATTE'ST (V.) to witneſs, vouch, or certify 

in writing to the truth of a thing. | 

ATTESTA'/TION (S.) the witneffing' or af- 

firming of a thing in writing. | 

A'TTIC (A.) ſomething relating to the city, 
manner, cuſtoms, &c. of Attica or Athens 
and in Philclogy, we ſay attic ſalt, for a deli- 
cate, poignant kind of wit and humour af- 
ter the Athenian manner, who were partieu- 
lar in this way; ſo attic twitneſs means one 
that cannot be corrupted, In ArchiteFure, an 
attic building is where no roof or covering is 
to be ſeen ; and an attic order is a ſmall one, 
placed as a crowning, compleating or finiſh- 
ing a large one: The attic baſe is what was 
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ATTEN'TION (S.) hearkening, diligent ap- 
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ES 
'gerns in the Doric, and by others, eſpecial · 
y the moderns, as Sir Chrifepber Wren, in 
St. Paul's church in Londen, &c. in all the. 
orders indifferently, efpecially in large co- 
| porticoes, & . 
ATTICISM 6.) a Hort, pithy, conciſe man- 
ner of ſpeaking or writing, ſometimes called 


| ATTIRE (v.) to dreſs, clothe, or put on what 
is neceſſary fox deſence againſt the weather, 
or for ornament, ' ea LITE Rod 
ATTTRE (s.) cloaths, dreſs, garments, or | 
furniture; in Heralurx, the horas of a flag 
ben buek are called their attire. 1 
'#FTITUDE (s.) che poſture that a picture 
er ſtatue ought to ſtand in, and by which 
the fuppoſed paſſions of the mind may ay- 
pear to the beholder, . NS | 
A'TTLEBOROUGH (S.] in Nerfolk, diftant 
2 London $0 computed and about 94 mea · 
ured miles; was anciently a noted city, but 
is now anly a conſiderable town, whoſe mar- 


et is on Thurſday every fortnight, for fat 
| The moſt remarkable 


bullocks, ſheep, & c. 
Things in or near it are the * hall and meer. 
ATTORNEY or ATTURNE (S.) in Lazo, 

2 perſon appointed or deputed by another to 
xt for, and in the ſtead of himſelf, and par- 
: tieularly to ſolicit or carry on a law-ſuit; 
in the Civil Law, they are called proQtors; 
they are either general or ſpecial ; the gttor- 
ney general is he that is appointed to manage 
.. al} faite for the crown, whether criminal or 
 etherwiſe, efpecially treaſon, and to him 
ceme warrants for making out patents, par- 
done, Kc. He pleads within the bar in all 
- eourts;. but when aprivy counſellor he can- 
not plead, but on the king's affairs, without 
obtaining the privy ſeal for fo doing ; @ ſpe- 
cial attorney is one who is appointed to one 
er more cauſes particularly ſpecified. 
ATTO RNMENT (S.) in L evo, a transferring 
the duty or ſervice owing by one lord to ano- 
ther, or the acknowledgment, homage, or 
fervice, that a tenant makes to a new lerd; 
and this is either by word or act, voluntary 
or compulſory, and may be made either to the 
Jord himſelf, or his Reward in court. 
ATTRA'CT (V.) to draw to, to entice, al- 
jure, or win upon a perſon. 
ATTRAC'TION (S:) in nateral Philoſophy, is 
that power or property whereby one body or 
thing, as upon another of a different ſort, 
and · by ſuch acting brings or draws, the body 
d ed upon nearer to itſelf; this is ſometimes 
called ſudien, and ſometimes gravitatias; 
and ſo in the Nerutenian 757 „it is that 
power ar principle whereby all bodies mu- 
tually tend to each other. = 
ATTRACTIVE (A.) whatever has the fa- 
culty or power of attraction. : 
ATTRA HEN TS (S.) medicines or remedies 


AUD 


and thereby mixing with, and rae. 
ring any obfiruQed matter, make it 6t fo 
ifcharge vpon laying the part open by cauf. 
tic or incthon. They are alſo called drau- 
ers, 1 N digeſti ves, &c, 
AT TRIBUTE (V.) to aſcribe the doing of a 
ATTRIBUTE (50 » property bel 
+} a prope ing, or 
that is peculiar to a — or — by 
which he is capable of doing certain acts ʒ or 
more extenfively, is common to all things of 
a like kind, but different in quantity or ex- 
tent; as to know or think is common to 
God and man, but differs in extent, his 
property being to know all things and per- 
eQtly, ours to Know few things and imper. 
fealy, In Divinity, this word is generally 
uſed in à refirained ſenſe, and applied ta 
God only; under which is included all that 
we can imagine to go to make yp a perſet 
being, ſach as infinite wiſdom, goodneſs, 
juſtice, &c. The heathens appropriated a 
particular deity to each attribwe z fo they 
called his power by the name of Jupiter, 
his wiſdorg Apolle, c. In Paintiag, and 
Statuary, ſome diſtingviſhing addition to the 
principal figure iz galled an attribute; as the 
club to Hercales, the peatock to June, the 
eagle to Jupiter, G. 
ATTRUITION (S.) the zubbing or fretting o 
one part er thing againſt another; with the 
Diines, the firſt degree of repentance, or a 
light tranſitory arrow. for fin in general, or 
a ctime in particular is ſo called, 
AVAIL (V.) to profit, benefit, or advantage: 
AVAVLABLE (A.) profitable, beneficial, or 
advantageous, | 
AVANT or AVAUNT (part.) before, to 
ward; fometimes uſed by way of horror o 
ſcorn, for begone, as Avant or Avaunt, ö. 
tan! ſaid in a fright, upon meeting or ſeting 
, ſomething very diſagrecable or bideovs, 
| A!VARICE or AV ARVCIQUSNESS (S.) c 
vetouſneſs, the oppoſite to generobty, 
AV ARITCIOUS (A,) niggardly, cloſe-fifles 
covetous. a 
AV A'ST (Part.) take care, ſtay, bold fil 
be cautious, &c. 2 
AU'BORN (S.) a ſmall market- town in #i 
Hire, diſtant from London 56 computed, ant 
81 meaſured miles; is principally noted fot 
the great quantity of rabbits it ſends to Lu 
don; its market is weekly on Tueſday. 
| AU'CTION (s.) a public fale, where goo 
are put up at a certain price, for which tht 
purchaſers. bid according to the condition 
declared, and in which the higheſt bidder! 
the buyer, | 
| AUCTIONE'ER (s.) the manager of the fd 
" and goods at an auction. , 
 AUDA'CIOUS (A.) bold, daring, hardy, in 
pudent, ſaucy, unmannerly, rude, Kc. g 
N AUDa'CIOUSN ESS or AUDACITY (> 
impudence, ſaucineſs, boldneſs, impt 


that erate apap the internal diſorder, that 
a perſon is afflicted with, by being extergally 
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AVDIBLE (A. ) that may be eafily, di&inAy, | 


and plainly heard. 

AUDIENCE (S.) an afſembly or congregation 
met together to hear an oration, ſermon, or 
public ſpeech ; ſomerimes it means the fa- 
colty of hearing, as, He ſpoke in the audience 
of all priſent ; ſometimes the formality of ö 
admitting a foreign ambaſſador to deliver his 
meſſage, and ſometimes the compliment of 
hjs departure, going away, or taking leave; 
it is alſo the name of a court of juſtice eſta- 
pliſhed by the Spaniards in the Vet- Indies, 
fmilar to our parliament, who judge with- 


out appeal in the diſtrict appointed to them; 


for which reaſon Sanſon divides Spain into 
a certain number of gudiences, It is alſo the 
name of one of the ecclefiaftical courts, 


which is wherever the archbiſhop calls 2 


cauſe to hig own hearing, which is chiefly 
ypon elections, conſecrations, inſtitutions, - 
marriages, &c, 

VDIT (S.) the hearing and examining an 
accompt of the revenue, or charges of any 
public matter, 1 
VDITE (V.) to hear, examing into, and 
paſs an accompt, * 

Worrok (S.) a hearer, liftener, or attender 
to any thing ſpoken; and now commonly 
meant of public ſpeeches; formerly it meant 
ajudge, gy rage. or notary, In our Law, 
it is an officer appointed to examine the ac- 
compts of the king or ſome great perſon, and 
from thence to make up a general hook ; 
they go. by ſeveral names, according to the 

particular branch of bufineſs they are ap- 

pinted to, as auditors of the revenue, of the 

preſts or impreſt, of the receipts, &c, 

UDITORY (S.) the place where public 

leturez or ſermons are pronounced; alſo the 

afſembly or congregation of hearers of any 
public or private ſpeech, ſermon, or oration, 

ke. alſo the bench or ſeat upon which a 

Judge or magiſtrate ſits to hear cauſes, 

VENGE (V.) to do juſtice to an injured 

perſon, to puniſh an offender according to 

dis deſerts, * 

VENGER (S.) one who rights the injured, 

or puniſhes an offender z and according to 

Cru: Agrippa, the fourth order of angel 

vhoſe prince is called Aſmodeus, are called 

Genyers, 

VENOR (s.) an under or ſub-maſter of the 

horſe to the king, who- particularly takes 

are of the oats and other proviſions, and 


long to the ſtable, 
ENUE (S.) an entrance, paſſage, path or 


= the Gardeners, it is called a wall. 
(V.) to affirm poſitively, aſſert, or aſ- 

wez to vouch or prove. 

RACE, S.) the taking ſeveral things to- 
Ether and confdering the profit of the one 
ind the loſs of the other, ſo as to make a 


ilſo ſwears in all the vnder-officers, that be- 


vi to or from a caftle or other building; 


AUG 
to the maſter of a ſhip out of the freight, to 
make good a damage; alſo an allowance 
made by inſurers, for ſuch goods, as by the 
violence of the weather were forced to be 
| thrown overboard to lighten the thip, In 
Law, it is the duty or ſervice, that a te- 
_ owes or performs to « 33 of 
erving one or more days wit his cart 
horſes, &c, F 
AVE'RRING or AVERMENT (s.) affert 
ing, affirming, aſſuring; in Law, the de- 
fendant's offering to juſtify an exception 


called an averment. 

as (og, (A.) contrary to, or diſliking of a 
thing, | 

AVE'RSENESS or AVE RSION (S.) hatred, 
diſlike or oppoſition. 

AVERT (V.) to keep off, put away, or pre- 
vent; particularly ſpoken of the intention of 
thoſe prayers put up to God in time of the 

| plague, common peſtilence, &c. to turn his 
wrath from us, and to take away the afflic- 
tion that troubles us. ; ö 

AUF or ELF (S.) an ignorant, fooliſh, filly 
wench or fellow. + hp 

AU'GAR or AUGER (S.) an inſtrument to 


bore or make holes with, both large and 


ſmall, uſed by carpenters to make room for 

nails, pegs, trunnels, &c. or by coopers ta 

make holes for taps, bungs, corks, &c. 

' AU'GES (S.) two points in a. planet's orbit, 
one of which is ſometimes called apogee, or 
fartheſt from the center of motion, and 
the other is ſometimes called perigee, or the 
neareſt to the center of motion. ; 

AUGMENT (v.) to inereaſe, toefilarge, make 
more, improve, or amend a thing. 

AUGMENTA'TION (S.) increafing, enlarge 
ing, improving: At the ſuppreſſion of mo- 
nafteries, King Henry VIII. erected a court 
called the augmentation court, whoſe bufineſs 
it was to increaſe the king's revenues, by 
adding that of the monaſteries to it, 

AU'GUR (S.) one who pretends to ſoothſay- 

ing, or divination by the chirping of birds, 
the entrails of beafis ſlain in ſacrifice, the 
appearance of the clouds, &c. 


s, | AUGU'RAL (A.) of or belonging to the art 


or practice of augury. 

AU'GURATE or AU'GURIZE (V.) to ſup- 
poſe, imagine, or gueſs, that ſuch a thing 
will come to paſs, by ſeeing or hearing the 
flight or finging of birds, &c, - 


only the pretended art of divination or fore+ 
telling future things by the finging, flight, 
&c, of birds; but in the general and com- 
mon received ſenſe it means any kind of 
. divination or foretelling future events what- 
ever, whether by birds, the heavens, ele- 
ments, animals, water, &c. and is the ſame 
with magic, aſtrology, palmiſtry, &c. which 


deu or common priee ; alſo an allowance 


tho' formerly very much practiſed, is now 
very 


pleaded in bar of the plaintiff's action, is 


AU'GURY (S.) in a reſtrained ſenſe, means 
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AUK 


© very jofily exploded by all, lovers, of ſound 


learning and truth, 


AVUGU'ST (A.) majeſtic, royal, great, ſome- 
thing belonging to greatneſs, royalty or ma- 


jeſty; this title was firſt given by the Roman |. 


ſenate to Ofavius, upon their confirming 
bim in the ſovereign power. ; 
AUGUST (s.) formerly the fixth, now the 


eighth month in the year, talcing its name | 


from Auguſtus Ceſar : The ancients repreſent- 
ed this month by a young man, with a fierce 
countenance wearing a flame-coloured gar- 
ment, his head crowned with a garland of 


wheat, a baſket of ſummer fruit on his arm, ; 


and a fickle at his belt bearing a victim, 


AUGU'STAN CONFESSION (S.) the con- 
ſeſſion or articles of faith drawn up at Aug 
butgh in Germany by Melanct᷑ bon, and by bim 

and Luther preſented to the emperor Charles |. 
V. in 1530. U was divided into two parts, 


tze frft conſiſting of ax articles, and the ſe- 


cond of ſeven, directly oppoſed to the abuſes | 


_ evept into the church of Rome. The elector 
of Saxony and his ſon, the marquis of Bran- 
denburgh, Erneſt and Francis dukes of Lu- 
_ nendurgh, the landgrave of Heſfe, the prince 

of Hainazlt, the Republics of Nuremburgb 
and Ruſlinga, ſigned the ſame ; the four im- 
perial towns of . Conflance, Memen- 

gen and Linden preſented allo a confeſſion at 
the ſame time, which was the ſame with the 
above, ſaying in the article of the euchariſt : 
This conſeſſion was prefented by the elector 


of Saxony, together with the princes and ſtates | 


above mentioned, to the emperor Charks V. 


bdefore whom it was afterwards argued; but 
the Roman Catholics being a majority, upon | 


_ _ the vote, it was rejected; however. the em- 
peror ordered. a conference between ſeven 
deputies of a fide, conſiſting of two princes, 
_ three divines, and two lawyers, who met on 
Angi 16, 1539, where, Luther being ab- 
nt Melanfthon was heard, whe by his mol- 
_ Hifying explications brought both parties the 
next day to an agreement of 15 of the firſt 
2.1 articles, but could never agree about any 
of the ſeven laſt articles. * 
AUGU'STNESS (B.) majeſticalneſs, royalty, 
venerableneſs, honobrableneſs. 
A VIARV (S.) a great cage or room, where a 
large number of ſmall finging birds of divers 
forts are kept together promifcuouſly, _ 
AVVSO (S.] an Italian word, ufed by. mer- 
chants for intelligence, information, adver- 
tiſement, or advice. 
AUK/LAND-BISHOPS or BISHQPS-AUK - 
© LAND (S.) a market-town pleaſantly feat- 
ed on the fide of a hill, between the riyer 
Weare an; the rirulet Gauntleſs ; principally 
noted for the biſhop's palace, ite curious 
_ Chapel and fine bridge; diſtant from London 
254 computed, and 184 .meaſured miles; 
its market is weekly on Thurſday. 
AU'KWARD (A.) the doing: a thing in an 
unhandy, unſkilful, ſtovenly, ignorant way 
er Wanner. 


AVO 


N AVLCE'STER (S.) an ancient but fall tow 


| _ corporate in Marwickfvire, much frequentet 


dy the 1 
market is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtan 


from London 72 computed, and gr meaſure 
miles, | 


dealers in corn at the corn-fair; i 


| AU'LIQUE (A.) the name of a fovereign con 


in the empire of Germany, whoſe juriſdictiol 
is general all over the country, to which the 
lat appeal is made by all the ſubjet of th 


empire: This court was erected by the em 


peror, who nominates all the officers, onl 
the eleftor of Mentz has the privilege of 
viſitor z it conſiſts of a Roman Catholic pre 
ident, a vice chancellor preſented by thy 
elector of Mentx, and 18 aſſeſſors or judge: 
nine Roman Catholics and nine Proteſtant, 
they fit upon two diſtinct benches, one ſt 
e. noblemen, and one for the lawyers 
they hold their meetings near the emperor 
refidence, for which reaſon It is called thy 
emperor's juſtice. This council has a co 
current juriſdiction with the imperial cham 
ber at Spire; for here prevention or bein 
flirſt ſeiz a cauſe, gives a right to try it 
the emperor himſelf cannot break into thi 
privilege, or ſtop the proceſs, nor awar 
the trying any cauſe before himſelf, when the 
ſuit is commenced in either of theſe courts 
no cauſe can be removed without the con 
_ ſent of the ſtateg of the empire: However 
the court ſeldom proceeds te judgment with 
out pre-acquainting the emperor ; the lan 
guage of the court is; Fiat vetum adCaſorm 
The power of the auligue court determine: 
with the emperor's death; whereas the in 
perial chamber at Spire continues in author 
ty, and repreſents not only the dead empe 
ror, but the whele body of the empue 
which is ſyppoſed immortal. 
AULN (S.) a French ell or meaſure for cloth 
ſilk, &c. which at divers places is of diffe 
rent lengths, at ſome more and others le 
than the Exgliſb ell. 
Se, AU'LSTEL or St. AU'STEL (S.) a corpo 
ration town in Cornwall, diſtant from Lond: 


203 computed, and 288 meaſured miles; i 


hath a market weekly. 

AUNE. or AWNE (S.) a German meaſure fe 
wine, or a veſſel containing about 40 EA 
Ii gallons. | 

AUNT (S.) the ſiſter of one's father or mc 
ther, 

AVOCA'TION (s.) the calling one off, or tak 
ing one from the buſineſs that he 1s about 

an interruption, lett, or hindrance. 


AVOID (V.) to ſhun, eſcape, or endeavout 


to get out of the way of, 


AVOUDANCE (s.) a Law Term, fignifyinl 


ſometimes a benefice void, or not ficled up 
by an incumbent ; ſometimes in chancen 
pleadings confeſſo i, traverſed or denied. 
AVOIRDUPOFSE WEIGHT (S.) 2 certen 
method of weighing ſuch ſort of goods 35 8 
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win weight generally vſed for moſt forts. of 
commodities, in which 16 ounces are teck - 
ened for a pound, and 112 pounds for a 
hundred, and twenty hundreds to a ton, at 
the king's beam, by which cuſtom is paid; 
but in ſeveral. market-towns and cities ir 
Eeglond it is very different; as at Cheſter, 
and the parts adjacent, it is 120 pounds tc 
the hundred upon ſeveral commodities, par- 
ticularly lead, iron, &c. mo 
yOU'CH (v.) to juſtify, affirm, maintain, 
boldly and reſolutely to aſſert. 


y0'W (V. ) to publicly juſlify, ſupport, main-] 


tain or vindicate an action already done. 
YOWEE!'-or ADVOWEE! (S.) the perſon 
that has a right of preſentation to a benefice 
or church preferment in his own name. 

WOWRY (S.) is the juſtifying a ſeizure by 
making good his plea, when a replevin is 
made or ſued of goods that were taken in 
difireſs for rent, 4 \ 
VOWTRY (S.) the univerſally deteſted 
crime of adultery. TY 

WRICLE (S.) that part of the ear that is on 
the outſide of the head. 

WRICULAR (A.) of or pertaining, or be- 
longing to the ear or hearing; from whence 
the confeſſions in the church of Rome are call- 
ed auricular confeſſions, from their being made 
to, or in the hearing of another, 
CA (S.) a conftellation of fixed ftars in; 
the northern hemiſphere, ſometimes called: 
the waggoner ; in Proleery's catalogue they 
vere but 14, in Tycbo's a3, but in the Bri- 
b or Flamſtedian 68, whole longitudes, la- 
titudes, magnitudes, &c, are expreſſed by 
the ſeveral authors above · mentioned. 

WRORA (S.) day- break, dawn, the morn- 
ing, the time juſt before the ſun's riſing, 
twilight, The wanton invention of the 
poets that feigned it to be the daughter of 
Tuan, and goddeſs of the morning, repre- 
ſented her riding in a chariot with roſy fin- 
bers, &c, There ate two meteors that go by 
this name, vi. the northern and ſouthern; 
that viſible among us is the northern Aurora, 
vhich is an extraordinary luminous appear- 
ace ſhewing itſelf in the night-time, com- 
monly of a yellow, reddiſh colour, ſending 
* frequent carru ſcat ions of pale light, which 

len to Tiſe from the horizon in a pyramigal; 
undulating form, and ſtrike with great velo- 
cu up to the zenith. The meteor ne 
beats near the aquator, and but rarely in 
"gland, _ being recorded in 2 annals: 
vember 14, 1574, till theſurprizin 
N ch 6, 17 165 which appeared — 
|. The philoſophers are much divided 
e cauſe of this phænomenon, want- 


ing more obſervation i 
in abet Ig ions to ſettle any thing for 


UCULTA'TION 


] S.) a giving ear to, 2 
tarkening or nde de "4 unn 


ſucceſſively, but much ſtrongeſt the 


(S.) among the o/d Romans, was one 


ol etended to divination by the flight af 


AUT 
AUSPUCIOUS (A.) favourable, butiey, that. 
carries great hopes and probability of ſucceſs 
with it. : 1 
AUSPVCIOUSNESS($.) proſperouſaels, hap - 
pineſs, ſucceſs. r 
AUSTERE (A.) riet, ſevert, hard, unkind, 
ſtern, or ctabbed. | he — 
AUSTERRITY or AUSTE'RENESS (8. 
ſtrietneſs, ſeverity, hard-heartedreſs, un- 
kindneſs, 8 
AU'STRAL (A.) ſonthern, of or belonging te 
the ſouth; ſo the laſt ſix figns of the sodiae 
are called the aura figns, becauſe, they ara 
on the ſouth fide of the equinoctial. 
AU'STRIA (S.) a region ef Germany, com- 
prehending a part of Noricum, with ſome part 
of Pannonia, and part of Germany, border- 
ing upon the Danube, bounded on the eaſt 
by Hungary, on the weſt by Bawaria, on the 
north by Moravia, and on the ſouth by Szi- 
ria. It is divided into the upper and lower; 
the upper beyond, the lower on this fide the 
Danube; Vienna is the capital city; the coup - 
iry is very fruitful, and. has ſome mines, 
eſpecially of ſulphur, It was at firſt made 2 
marquiſate by Ortho I. afterwards an arch- 
dukedom by Frederic Barbareſſe in 1136, 
and is the only one of thartitle in the world. 


Of this houſe are lineally deſcended the em- 


perors of Germany. % 
AUTHE'N TICALNESS or AUTAE'NTIC- 
NESS (S.) truth, genuineneſs, uncorrupted- 
neſs, of due proof or authority, 4 
AUTHE'NTIC or AUTHE'NTICAL. (A.) 
that may be depended on, juſt, true, and of 
good authority or power. 


] AU'THOR (S.) the prime or firſt cauſe of a 


thing, the contriver, inventor, or maker 
the writer of a book, or the projector or 
head of a faction or party, 
AUTHO'RITATIVE (A.) that comes back'& 
or ſupported by power or authority, or the 
truth whereof is tally made appear. 
AUTHORITY (S.) power, intereſt, rule, er 
credit ; alſo a quotation from the ſcripturss, 


fathers, or other writings, in vindication of 


an opinion ox. proof of fat, | DIA 
AU'THORIZE (V.) to impower, enable, er 
capacitate a perſon to do a thing. 5 
AUTO'CRACY (S.) ſupremacy, ſelf-inhereat 
power, independency, &c. OE, 
AUTO'GRAPHY (S.) 2 man's own or proper. 
| hand-writing, an original book, treatiſe, 
or inſttument. Rt | 
as © nos (S.) a ſpeaking of or to one's 
AUTO/MATONS (S.) ſuch. infruments or 
things that have or ſeem to have ſelf- mo- 
tion, as all animals, cJogks, watches, &. 
alſo the motion of the bead, bowels, &c. 
AUTONOMY (S.) the living according tg 


© one's own mind pr deſire. FM 
AU'TOPSY IS.) the actual viewing or ſurviy · 
ing of any thing, the ſecing or looking with 
one's aw eye, 
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AUTUMN (s.) the third ſeaſon of the year, 
er that wherin the harveſt or fommer fruits 
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pole, and when the ſun is in this point, it 


AWARD (V.) to give judgment, to deter- 
AWARD (S.) the deciſion or judgment made 


AXT 


are gathered; it begins that day when the 
- ſun's meridian diſtance from the zenith, be- 
ing on the decreaſe, is a mean between the 
. greateſt and leaſt, which is about the ſun's. 
© entering n · In Alcbymy, it is the time or 
ſeaſon that the operation of the philoſopher's 
Kone is brought to perfection. Some na- 
tions computed their years by autumn, and 
the Engliſh Saxons by winters. 
AUTU'MNAL (A.) of or belonging to the 
autumn. In Afronomy, the autumnal point, 
. Is that point in the equinoctial from which 
the ſon begins to deſcend towards the ſouth 


* 


is called the autumnal equinox. 
AVU'LSION (S.) the forcing away, or pulling 
any thing back, or from another. 
AUXILIARY (A.) helpful, aſſiſting, aiding, 
or forwarding. So in Grammar, thoſe verbs 
that make up the deficient tenſes * xagee 
or other verbs, as, to be, to have, Wc, are 
culled auxiliary verbs. In war, ſuch troops 
as are raiſed more than the ſtipulated num- 
ber, upon an extraordinary occaſion, or come 
into an alliance, are called auxiliary troops. 
So the old Romans called thoſe troops that 
confifted of their allies and foreign nations. 


AWAVYT (v.) to watch privately for a per- 


ſon, to lie in ambuſh, to ſurpriſe him, &c. 
alſo juſt or ready to befal one. 


mine, or finiſh a matter in diſpute. 


by a perſon or perſons, choſen or appointed 
dio ſettle a matter that was in diſpute. 
To be AWARE of (V.) to be _ one's 
guard, to expect ſomething to happen or 
come to paſs, &c, h | 


AWA'Y (Part,) be gone, depart, quit or leave | 


the place. 
AWE (S.) dread, fear, reverence, regard, re- 
3 f * 


| AWFUL (A.) majeſtic, dreadful, powerful, |. 


fearful." : 
A'WKWARD (A.) clumſy, unſkilful, un- 
handy, &c, 2 | . 
AWI. (S.) a' ſmall, ſharp-pointed tool to 
make holes, ufed by ſhoe-makers, harneſs- 
makers, &c, * | 
AWNING (S.) the covering of a boat, or 
part of a ſhip, eſpecially the window of the 
captain's cabin, to keep off the ſun, wind, 
rain, &c. F 
AX or AXE (S.) an inſtrument- to chop or 
cleave wood; alſo that part of a ſphere or 
other inſtrument upon which it turns, ſome- 
times called axis, and axel - tree. ; 
AX BRIDGE (S.) a mayor-town in Somerſet- 
Hire, conſiſting of one large, narrow ſtreet, 
in which is a conſiderable market weekly on 
Thurſdays; diſtant from London 100 com- 
puted, and 130 meaſured miles. diy” 


'AZO 
propoſition, which is no ſooner propoſed hut 
underſtood, This word is principally 
ſtraĩned to mathematics, and when ufed i 
other purpoſes is frequently called a maxin; 
In an extended Senſe, it is an eſtabliſhed prin 
ciple in any art or ſcience, 

AKIS (s.) in Geometry, Aftronomy, Oc, is 1 
imaginary line paſſing through the center a 
any figure, or orbit, &c, about which th 
revolution is performed. 

AXMUNISTER (S.) an ancient town on thi 
river Ex, in the extreme borders of Deve 
ſpire, famous for the tombs of the Sars 
princes that were ſlain by the Danes in the 
bloody battle of Brunaburg. It hath alary 
market weekly on Saturdays; diſtant fron 
London 121 computed miles, 

AYDE or AIDE (S.) a tax paid by the vaf 
to the chief lord, upon ſome urgent occaſion 
either aſcertained by cuſtom, or ſpecified ; 
the grant of lands. Among the French at 

Engliſh there was an aide due for knightin 
the king's eldeſt ſon, which was demande 
by Philip the fair in 1133. This aide being 
due upon the birth of the prince, for the eiſ 
of the ſubject, it was obtained by the ſtatut 
of Weſtminſter, in the reign of Edward I. tha 
it ſhould not be levied till he was 15 yea 
old; there was likewiſe an aide for marryin 
the king's eldeſt daughter practiſed in E 
land; Normandy, and elſewhere ; but by th 
above ſtatute it could not be demanded til 
ſhe was ſeven years old. In Feudal Tenure 
there 'was an aide for ranſoming the chie 
lord, if he ſhould happen to be taken pr 
ſoner; ſo when king Richard I. was taket 
priſoner, as he travelled incognito thro' C 

many, by the emperor Henry IV. an aide 0 
20 ſhillings upon every knight's fee in EN 
land was levied to redeem him; this v 

ſometimes extended to redeem the chief lord 


A 


A'XIOM (S.) a plain, felf-evident truth or 
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wife or eldeft ſon; there was alſo an aid ls th 
due for building and fortifying cafes, an in 0 
ſeveral other occafions. The wotd in gene mute, 
ral Genifies any help or aſſiſtance of any for bleating 
or kind, or for any occafion whatever. preſent 
AYF(S.) an ancient corporation town in Su phicy | 
: folk, governed by two bailiffs, &c. The prin dial let 
cipal manufacture carried on here, is tht moſt in 
weazsing bone lace. It has a fmal) mark into Pa 
on Saturday, and is 74 computed, and 9 4 2 
meaſured miles from London. ; llows 
AYE' (Part.) ever, without end or cellation tried. 
that remains everlaſtingly. RX, 300, 21 
AY'RY (s.) a neſt or company of hawks. and wh 
AZIMUTH (s.) is an arch of the honzen but wit 
- comptchended between the meridian of t two; i 
place, and any given vertical, and is th words, 
complement of the eaftern and weſtern am backeln 
plitode to a quadrant ; the azimuth; ate ft Ahne 
preſented by rhombs on ſea- charts. WAL (e 
AZORES (S.) certain iflands in the cle or C4, 
ocehn, about nine in number, ſubject hes or buſh 
king of Portugal. They take their name ww and Pþ 
the (great abundance of hawks bredt 5 people 
* 81 . $15 
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NZURE (S.) fky-colour, or a 


NZYMUS (A.) unleavened, or unfermented. | 


BAA 
md though they are very rocky, yet abound | 
in fruit, corn, wine, &c. f : 
AZOTH (S.) in Chi, is the mercury of 


ces; ſometimes it means 
a panacea, or univerſal medicine z and ſome- 
times the firſt or common matter of which | 
any body is compoſed, In Hebrew, it fig- 
nifies & og which 79% za ve to the tribe 
of Judah, but was long poſſeſſed by the 
Philiftines 3 it was a maritime city, and had 
a port in the Mediteranean, Heradotus ſays, 
that Pſammeticbus, king of Egypt, lay 29 
years before it in a ſrege. 8 | 
fine, bright, 


lively blue colour. In Hera/dry, the blue co- 
lour in any perſon's coat, under the degree 
of baron, 1s ſo called, 


The Greek and Rami 
difputes whether the Euchariſtical bread 
ſhould be leavened or unleavened, but as the 
whole diſpute rather tends to deſtroy than 

promote religion, I ſhall ſay nothing of it 


here z the Jews in their*principal feaſt, the | 


Paſſever, uſed unleavened bread for 7 days 

in commemoration of the haſty departure of 
their forefathers out of Egypt. They began | 
toclean their houſes of every thing leavened 4 
the 13th of the month Niſan, which they 


very religiouſly obſerve at this day; and 1 


that they may ſtrictly come up to their tra - 
ditions, they ſearch every part of their | 
houſes, to ſee if any bread, &c. leavened, te- 
mains unuſed; then they thoroughly cleanſe | 
them, and furniſh their kitchen with new 4 
veſſels, or cauſe them that they have to be 
new tinned, cleanſed, &c. againſt the xgth | 


* 


ay of the month Niſan. 


B i - 


ls the ſecond letter of moſt alphabets, and 
in our tongue is the firſt conſonant and | 
mute, and in its formation reſembles a ſheep i 
bleating; for which reaſon the Zpyprians re- 
preſent it by that creature, in their hierogly. 
phics; the Egffern Grammarians call it a la- 
bial letter, upon account of uſing the lips 
molt in its formation; it is ſometimes turned 
into Pand V; it ſo eloſes upon the lips, that | 
2 vowel either really or imaginarily always 
follows to open them, as may gafily be | 
tried. Among the antient Latins it Rood for | 
zoo, and when marked thus SK, for 30co, { 
and when it had an accent below it, for 200 ; | 
but with the Greeks and Hebrews it Rood for | 
wo; it is now often uſed contractedly for 
2 as B. A. for bachelor of arts; B. L. 
- Vel of Lasst, c. In Muſic Books, B 
= the boſs, or. Baſſo continuo. 7 
Ab (s, ſometimes called Bel, an, Hebrew, | 
h ac word, fignifying lord, mighty, 
11 ogngs the general name of the. Moabitiſh 
ul Phenicien deity, and moſt other bordering | 
Fople upon the Jews, The idolaters pre- 


or 


| BA/CHELOR or BA'TCHELOR (s.) « man 


BAC | 
tended under this name to worſhip the true 
God ; the Greeks called him ſometimes Jui 
ter, and ſometimes Mars; but the truth 1s, 
that the Babylonians meant no more by it, 
than either the ſtars, the hoſt of heavem or 
ſuch kings or heroes whoſe memory they 
conſecrated to poſterity, by a religious wor- 
ſhip; the Phæniciant worſhipped the ſun un- 
der the name of Bae/and Melocb ; it is ima 
gined this idol was the firſt production of ſu- 
perſtition, and the original of all others; the 
worſhip of this idol is deſcribed in the 230 
chapter of the ad book of Kings, and the 330 
chapter of the ad book of Chronicles 3 ſeveral 
kings were called by this name, as were al(s 

. ſeveral cities, with ſome adjunct, as Baalath, 
Baalath-Beor, Cc. ſo many of the idols or 
gods, as Baal-Zephon, Baal-Peor, Ce. 


% church have had long BA AL GAD (S.) an ne idol, ſaid to re- 


preſent the goddeſs Fortune, 

BA'ALPEOR (S.) a Moabitiſb deity, which the 
une ſometimes worſhipped, ſuppoſed to 
Adonis or Ofiris the father of Priapue, whe 
was worſhipped by ſacrifices offered to the 
dead, and the commiſſion of all manner of 

lewdneſs and obſcenity, 1 
BA'ALZEBUB (S.) the god of flies, a fatſc 
. deity worſhipped by the Philiflines, at whoſe 


were always to be ſeen ; whereas in the ſa- 

crifices to_the true God, not one was to be 

found. : a 

BA'ALZEPHON (S.) a ſuppoſed idol, or ta- 
liſman, ſet up by the Egyptians to ſtop the 
Iſraelites march out of Egypr. 

BA'BRLE (S.) fooliſh, idle, filly prating, oc 
talking beſides the purpoſe, or contrary to 
the matter. 

BA'BBLE (V.) to talk fooliſhly, idly, and im- 

rtinently. g 8 

BABE or BA'BY (S.) a young child or infaat, 
commonly under five years old. 

BA'BEL (S.) confufion or diſorder, ſo called 

from the wonderful confuſion God brought 

upon the workmen, who, by the appoiat- 
ment of Nimrod, the ſon of Cuſb, were 
etectiag a ſtately fabric upon the plains of 

Shinar in Meſopotamia, in order, as is ſup- 

poſed, to preferve them from a future de- 

luge: the Ggure whereof is generally ſup- 
poſed to be round, and the extent and height 
very extraordinary, 


ſacrifices it is reported a multitude of flies 


BA'BLER (S.) one that loves to talk muck 


and fooliſhly, a filly, prating perſon. 
BA'BOON (S.) a large-ſized monkey. 


BA'CCHANALS (S.) the drunken and revel. . 


ling feaſts of the heathen god Bacchus ; uife 


the prieſts of the deity who celebrated theſe 


feſtivals with cymbals. drums, &c. making 
a great noiſe and ſhouting, running about in 
a frantic manner, crowned with ivy, and 
ſprigs of the vine, and carrying in their 
hands a ſtaff wreathed about with the ſame 
plants, called a chyrſi, 


whe 
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© HAT 
who was never married, Formerly it was 


' name given to thoſe ſuperior in quality to 


eſquires, but unable to raiſe a company of | 


gens d'armes, and therefore ſerved under the 
Kandard of bannerets, being allowed colours 
of their own, and to conduct their vaſſals: 


They were uſually young gentlemen who | 


endeavoured to acquire the title of bachelors 
by their proweſs ; and being an order inferior 
to thoſe called chevaliers or knights, Fauchet 
ſuppoeſes they took their name from bas che- 
waliers. At the Univerſity, it is a perſon 
who has taken the firſt degree in the liberal 
arts or "\(Ciences. At Oxford, a perſon muſt 
de 'a' ſtudent four years before he is intitled 
to de bachelor of arts, ſeven years to be maſter 
uf arts, and fourteen years to be bachelor of 
Civivity. At Cambridge, three years ſtudy 
qualifies him for 4zcbelcr of arts, fix for maſ- 
Ter of arts, ahd'thirteen for bachelor of divi- 
pity. After having ſtudied the law fix years 
a perſon may commehce bachelor. In War, 
thoſe young ſoldiers are called Bachelors, who 
Raving figoalized themfelyes in the firſt cam- 
paign, are preſented with 'the military or gilt 
ſpurs, In the ancient conffitution of the Ad- 
miralty, this name was given'to all under the 
dignity of barons, : 's | 
BACK. (S.) the hinderwpart of the body, and 
io the hinder or diſtant part of k duilding is 
called the back part or back fide. 


"BACK. (v.) to ſopport, maintain or encou- 


rage; and in Horſemanſbip, it fignikes the 
Abreaking or fitting a young horſe for the ſer- 


vice of riding z And in common tis to mount 


or ride a horſe, dne. 
BA'CK-BITE (V.) to ſlander, revile or ſpeak 


iI of a perſon untruly, behind his back, or | 


when he is not preſent to defend his inno- 


rence, or juſtify the action by putting it in | 


its true light. 
BACK-BOARD (S.) with the Watermen, is a 
board ſet up in their boats for paſſeagers to 
teſt ot lean their backs againſt ; it is alſo 
the tiff milled paper put into the covers of 
books to preſerve them From injury. 


in the Scriptufe for one that falls from the 
truth, and becomes an enemy to the true te- 
ligion, | ITS GIRL 

BA'CK-STAYS (S.) thoſe ropes in a ſhip's 

_ rigging that go on both ſides the. ſhip, to pre- 
ſerve the maſt from pitching or rocking, 
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loth to do a thing, unwilling; alſo an in 
ciency or defect in learning; the hinder 
part of the ſhop, houſe, or garden. | 
BA'CKWARDNESS (S.) an unwillingneſs to 

do any thing; alſo imperſeRion or defective- 
neſs in learning, &c, 

BA/CON (S“) a well known ſort of food, made 
of hog's fleſh ſalted and dried, which renders 
it . for keeping a conſiderable time. ; 
BAD (A.) the firſt degree of illneſs, imperſte- 

tion, &c, 2 2 Sa 8 


Gt. 


BACK-SLIUDER (s.) a term frequently uſed 


, 


þ 


þ 


1 


BA'FFLE (v.) to flence or confound a perſon 
BAG (S.) a ſack or pocket, made uſe of upon 


BAG (V.) a particular manner of packing up 


 ficer, brought hither by the 


name and office is grown into ſuch a con- 
dempt, that the word commonly mean 


f BAI . 

BADGE (S.) a mark or token of diffin&iog 
ſo the liveries of noblemen and ae, 
and the cloaths and marks of penſioners of 
the lower claſs, are badges. 

BA/'DGER (S.) a carrier of luggage, a licenſ 
liawker or pedlar; alſo the name of a wil 
creature, 


by reaſons too ſtrong, evaſive, or uncer. 
tain; alſo to put oft, ſham, or diſappoint 
4 perſon, 7 


many octaſions to put goods in, eſpecially 
grain or meal, &c. for the greater eaſe of 
carriage, 


ſome commodities, as hops, pepper, &c, 

BA'GGAGE (S.) commonly applied to the 
ammunition and other neceſſaries for an ar- 
my, but in general it ſignifies all forts of 

goods or neceſſaries; alſo wenches or whores 
that follow the camp or walk the fireets; a 
ſorry, idle, naſty woman. 

BA'GNIO (S.) a place where perſons go to 
ſweat, bathe and cup, 

BA'GPIPE (S.) a muſical inſtrument of the 
wind kind, much uſed in Scotland, and by 
the northern people of England, at fairs and 
country merry-makings, canſiſting of two 

pipes, a larger and ſmaller, and à pair of 
llows ſe contrived, that each pipe is filled 
with wind by the bellows, and the large one 
ſounds a double cQave, or deep key note to 
the loweſt note of the ſmall one; and this 
is called the drone or holding note, delcants 
upon which ate played upon the ſmall pipe. 

BAIL (V.) to free or ſet at liberty a perſon 
that 1s under an arreſt or in priſon, whether 
the cauſe be for debt or criminal, by becom- 

ing ſurety for the appearance of the party at 
a day and a place appointed, 

BAIL (S.) the ſurety or perſon that is bound 
for the appearance of another, to anſwer 
certain matters in a court of judifature; allo 
the limit or boundary of ſuch a part or por- 
tion of a large park, that is put under the 
care of ſeveral keepers or foteſters, as it the 
charge of one; alſo the iron handle of a Nil 
or other veſſel, that is lifted from one place 
to another with water ot other liquor, in the 
ſhape of 4 half hoop or circle 

BAYLABLE (A.) any cauſe or action for which 

the law allows a perſon his liberty, by ging 
ſareties to anſwer the matter by appearing at 
a time and place affigned, = 

BALLIF or BAYLY (S.) the name of an of 

Normans, be- 

ing honourable among the French, as one to 

whom the care and charge of affairs vi 

committed, Provincial Bailiffs, in France 

have the chief adminiſtration of juſtice 19 

counties; and in Scotland, it is the name" 


a judge.z but now in England, both ths 
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more than a bare meſſenger, appointed by | 


the theriff to go up and down the country 
to ſerve writs, ſummon county courts, ſeſ- 
tions, afſizes, &c, There are ſtil] ſome places 
where the chief magifrate is called bailiffy 


as the bigb bailiff of Weſtminſter, Sc. ſome- |. 


times it means a gentleman's fleward or 


rent-gathere. 
BAI'LIWIC (S.) a certain portion or diſtri 
of land, that is under the care or juriſdiftion 
df a beiliff. | a 
BAIRAM (S.) a feaft celebrated by the Turks 
\ after the faſt of Ramazan. It is kept twice a 
year, viz. once immediately after the Rama- 
xan, called the grand bairam, and again ſe- 
venty days after, called the little bairam; it 


holds three days, during which no work is | 


done, but prefents are made to one another 
with the utmoſt expreſſions of joy; if the 
tay after Ramazan prove ſo cloudy as to hide 
the new moon, it is put off to the day ſol- 
bowing, when it begins though the obſcurity 
continue, At the celebration of this feaſt, 
after uſing many odd mimickries in their 
moſques, they cloſe it with a folemn prayer 
againſt the infidels, to root out chriſtian 
princes, or tare r foe againſt one ano- 
| ther, that by their di 
their dominions, 
BAIT (V.) to refreſh one's ſelf in travelling, 
by topping to eat, drink, or ſleep ; alſo to 
worry or teaze a perſon, by continually afk- 
ing for what he refuſes to grant; alſo to put 
or lay a ſnare or temptation in a perſon's 
vi, to catch him by ſurprize, or to bribe 


bim into one's intereſt. 


BAIT (S.) any thing that is a lure or entice- | 


ment to a perſon to do à thing, or catch him 
I ſarprize; in Falconry, when a hawk 

elaps her wings, or ſtoops to take her prey; 
* alſo in Fiſhing, the gentle or other decoy put 

onthe hook to catch fiſh with, is ſo called. 


bAIZE or BAYS (S.) a ſort of woollen manu- | 


facture made at Colcbeſter, uſed for womens 
under petticoats, or other ordinary uſes, 
DAKE (V.) to dreſs victuals in an oven, a fort 
ef roaſting fleſh, but not ſo delicious as before 
an open fire; alſo the common method of 
peparing bread to eat, is/after kneading to 
 bate it in an oven. 
MKEWELL (S.) one of the beſt market- 
bung ja the peak of 22 ſeated a- 
mong hills, on the banks of the Wye, difiant 
from London 115 computed, and 142 mea- 


' fored miles; has a large market on Mondays | 


i lor lead, the great manufacture of thoſe parts, 
and all forts of proviſions; it is an exceed · 
un large pariſh, conſiſting of ſeven chapels, 
ind is a peculiar, freed from all manner of 
} Wel juriſdiſtion. | 
4p (S.) though but a mean ſmall market- 
"Wy in Merionethfhire in North Wales, yet 
corporation enjoying many immunities, 
baileffs 


net by tre; has a tolerable 


nfiog they may enlarge 
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market weekly on Saturdays; diſtant 4 
London 145 computed, and meaſured 
miles. This town is ſeated near Pinble · meer, 
or Bala- late, about three miles long, through 
which the river Der is ſaid to fun, but not to 
' mingle with its waters, which is thus proved, 
that although there are plenty of ſalmon in the 
Dee, there are none to be found in the Meer, 
and great plenty of the fiſh called groynteid, 
much like wbitings, are found in the Meer, 
but norte of them in the Dee. 
BALANCE or BA'/LLANCE (S,) when con- 
fidered Mathematically, is one of the fimple 
powers in that part called mechanics, which 
treats of the equality or difference of weight 
In heavy bodies, and are ſometimes called 
ſcales, ſometimes fieel-yards, and theſe are 
of many different forms. With the Affro- 
vomers, one of the 12 figns of the Zooiac, 
marked thos, & is fo called; the fun enters 


this ſign about the 224 of September at the 
autumnal equinox, the conſtellation copſiſla 
of 14 ſtars of - ſeveral magnitudesz when 
| repreſefited on a globe or planiſphere, it is 
under the form of a pair of fcales, In Phy- 
fen, the balance of the air is the weight 
thereof, whereby it preſſeth where it is leaſt 
reſiſted, till it becomes of- equal weight in 
all its parts, The balance of a watch is 
much like the pendulom of a clock, which 
by its motion regulates the motions of all 
the other parts, 2 1 
BALANCE (V.) to make one part of a mat- 
ter or thing even or equal te another, by 
adding ts or ſubtrecting from the deficient 
part; to conſider and weigh ſeriouſly every 
part of an affair, by taking in all the objec- 
tions as well as the conveniencies. In Mer- 
chandize, it is to ſettle either a particular 
account of a perſon or commodity, or to 
ſettle the whole book or ſyſtem, in order ts 
fee whether every thing be regularly and 
truly poſted in the ledger, and from thence- 
to know the profit and loſs upon each, or all 
the commvdities a man deals in, and alſo ts 
know what remains undiſpoſed of, which, 
when weighed, counted, or meafured, wilt 
exactly correſpond with what appears wpoa 
the account, if no embezzlement, waſte, or 
loſs has been made, In Politics, to keep n 
balance, among the ſeveral powers is by 
making ſuch alliances to ftrengthen the 
weaker, or weaken the ſtronger, that they 
may not de in a capacity of over running 
their neighbours. Ia Trade, to preſerve the 
balance is ſo to proportion the quantity 
and value of imporrs and exports, that the 
value of 'imports ag not exceed that of 
the exports; alfo to look after our neigh- 
bours, as not to permit them to —_— | 
lize the conſiderable and neceſſary branches 
N thereof. a 


BALBU'TIES (s.) ftuttering or fammering 


— 


ia perſon's ſpeech ̃ 
N. | | BALCONY 


_ prevent per 


ſeveral names of kings and princes are taken, 


8 
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LOONY (s.) » ſroall ated Vefbre s win- 
dow ſurroucded with iron or wooden rails, 
ſons from falling; without ſuch 
defence it is called a flat, the uſe whereof is 
to. ad and view lights as they pals along, 
or the country around, and to take the air 


- 


being incommoded with mixt company. 
BALD: (A.) naked or bare. of hair, formerly 
was uſed for bold or courageous, from whence 


as Balduin, Ninbald, a bold ov reſolute.con- 


gqueror, or Eadbald, happily. bold, Ethbelbalds |. 


nobly bold, Ec. C: 1 aj 
BALDERDA'SH.(V.) to adulterate, ſpoil, or 
mix à good and a bad commodity together; 
alſo any thing done confuſedly, and withopt- 


judgment. 


BALD N ESS (8.) 2 nakednefs, deficiency, or |. 


want of hair; alſo-a. mean, uncorrect, and 
unpoliſbed way of diſcourſe or writing. 
BA'LDOCK (S.) a conſiderable large market- 
town in Bertfordfbire, diſtant from London 

29 computed, and 39 meaſured miles, ſeaied 
betu een the hills, in a. chalky foil, fit for 


eorn, of chief note for its many maltſters; | 


its weekly market is on Thurſdays; the 
church is a large pile with three chancels, 
and a fine tower with a ring of fix bells, 


built. in the middle of the town, and a rec- | 


tory in the patronage of the king. 
BALE (S.) a pack or bundle made up very 
tight and well corded; ſo thoſe gods that 


are wrapt up in ſuch manner, are called ale: 


goods, as Glk, cloth, Ke. 


BA'LEFUL (A.) an old word uſed for ſorrow- | 


ful. grievous, woeful, terrible, &. 


' BALK (v.) to difappoint, fruſtrate, put by, 


or diſcomage. | : 
ALK (s.) a diſappointment, fruſtrating, diſ- 
courage ment, or putting aſide a purpoſe in- 
tended 3 in Farming, it is a ridge of land be- 
tween two furrows, or a piece of ground left 
unploughed; with Builders, it is a long ſlen- 
der tree uſed for rafters, or ſcaffolding. 


BALE (S.) any, thing round, as a globe, or | 
ſphere, ornaments at gentlemens doors, and | 
an inſtrument of diverſion for children and | 

J fo 

2 publie meeting for perfans of diſtinc- 


Brown perſons, uſed in divers exerciſes, 


_ tion to'divert themfelyes with dancing, &c 


2 
Wich Mithematicians, a ball” and ſoeleet i3 
* a; contrivance made of braſs, wherein a 
- ball plays in a ſocket, by means of a p&pe- 
| Kul ſcrew, ſo that a teleſcope, quadrant, or 
ether infirament may be moſt commodiouſly 
applied to aſtronomy, ſurveying, and other 


mathematical ſciences, , 


Tas 


by the vulgar, * 


RA'LLAST (S.) any thing that feamen put 
= Iehto the bottom of the ſhip, to keep 2 
Keady, which. is ſometimes coals, - bricks, 


- - 
* 


R 


that brings a perſon to ab diſcreet] 
recting the youthful or airy vanities that happ 


AILLAD' (S ) a fong, but.now commonly 
pplie the meaner fort, that arg ſung in 


: 
— 


. 


Me Ia intended for. Metaphorically, any thing 
Ys by Cop- 


* 


about them, is ſo called. 
BA/LLISTER. er BALLus TER (s.) fall 


| | turned pillars, that are put under the rail or 
without the trouble of walking abroad, or | 


hand board of a flair-cafe, balcony, or other 
partition to ſupport t. 4 
BALLOT CV.) to vote for, or chuſe a petſon 
into an office, by means of little balls of fe. 
veral colours, which are put into a box pri 
vately, according to the inclination of the 
chuſer ar voter, or by writing the name or 
names of the candidates upon: ſmall pieces of 
+ Paper, and rolling them up, ſv that they can» 
not be read, which are put into a box, Ac. 
and when the time limited for the el:&ion is 
over, an indifferent perſon takes them out 
one by one, and upon reading the bame or 
names ſomebody takes down the number f 
votes, the greater of which are declared du- 
ly elected. 
BA'LLUSTRADE (S.) one or more rows of 
pillars or balluſters, made of a proper height, 
to lean on or look over; fet any where te 
make a partition, Tr” 
BALM or BA'LSAM (S.) a fort of gum in 
very great uſe and eſteem in phyfic, liqui- 
fied by means of ſpirit of wine or oil, and 
found à ſovereign remedy in the cure of 
wounds and ſeveral diſlempers; it is uſed by 
ſome ladies as a paint, mixed with the yolk 
of an egg, and ſpirit of wine, That of Gi 
tad, or. the Lewgnt, and that of Peru, are 
eſteemed the moſt valuable; the Chymif: 
call the ſpirit of common falt by this name; 
when extracted by art: The preparation is 
thus, firſt the ſalt is diſſolved, and that di- 
, ſolution, well clazified; is ſet in horſe-duag 
for the ſpaca of two or. three months, after 
which they diſtil it ſtrongly With ſand heat, 
which yields an unAuoſity of ſuch a preſerr+ 
ing nature, that the moſt oorruptible thing? 
being ſleeped im it, are ſaid to be preferred 
time without end; it is by this means they 
report that the dead bodies of the ancienti 
were preſerved without being reduced to 
- mummy. There is an aromatic herb, allot 
; Galm, uſed to mull wine with, to make it 
till more cordial than it naturally is. 
; BALSA'MIC (A.)] healthful, refreſhing, r. 
Norative, of - a fragrant ſmell and delicious 
- taſte, of the nature or quality of balm. 
BAM (S.) a ſham-or pretence, à lying excuſe 
. . formerly it was a contraction of beam, an. 
ſignified wood or woody, from whence ſe- 
veral places take in part their names, # 
\ .; Bampeld, Baubridge, Bambuny, impentiut 
that then, or before, that place was à 00 
or woody, * : a . 
BA'MPTON. (S.) a ſmall market-town " 
Devenſbire, was anciently called Banten 
diſtant ſrom Landen 134 computed, 49d 7 
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A Mprow (S.) ia Oxftrdfire, diftant from 
London 56 computed; and 66 meaſured 
miles; its racket is weekly on Wedneſday, 
and the moſt noted of any in Eng/and'for 
fell,mongers wares, ſueh as, leather jackets, | 
gloves, breeches,, &c. hay 

BAN (S) a — Term for a proclamation | 
made in the army by: beat of drum, ſound of 
trumpet, Kc. fequiring the fri obſervance 
of diſcipline, either for the declaring a ne 
officer, or puniſhing an offender, _ I 

hg A n in —* 

r4þire, diſtant from London 53 computed, 
oy meaſured miles, — | 
, on Thurſday. 'Queen Mary made it 

a boroygh by charter, confiſting of a bailiff, 
12 uldermen and 12 burgeſſes ; this charter 
was renewed by king Famer I. 9 7ine, 6 Reg. 
and made a maybr-town, confifting of | 

' mayor, 12 aldermen, . and 6 capital bur- 
zeſſes, and a right to ſend one member to 
parliament; all Which it ſtill enjoys. The 

' fituation is very pleafant upon the river Char- 

weh, and its trade fs yery -confiderable, eſpe · 
cially in cheefe, of which it mak es great 

uantities, and exceeding good. | 

AND (S.) a ſmall garment or ornament wore | 
about the neck, and now commonly reftrain- 


ed to ſtudents in the untverſity and public | 


ſchools, clergymen and lawyers; formerly 
worn by eyery hody, inftead. f, now 
cloths, turnovers or ſtocks are worn by 

ie generality of the people; alſo pieces of 
iron that bind or ſurround any thing to pre- 
ſerve it from ſplitting, ' ſometimes called 
boops ; alſo long narrow pieces of cloth that 
are put round any perſon or creature, as a 


girt or ſwathing band to a horſe or child; 


allo a company of gentlemen bearing hal- 
berds, that wait immediately upon the king's 
erſon on ſolemn .occafions, are called the 
and , penſioners :. ſo at Theatres, the com- 
pany of muficjans are called the band of mu- 
4; ſo likewiſe the thilitia of the city are 
called the trained bands, 1 | 
BANDAGE (S.) whatever ties or binds things 
up or together; ſo in Surgery, the fillets, | 
rollers, or other linen cloths that bind up 
ken bones, ſores, or arms that have been 

let blood, are called bandapes. = | 


BANDALIE'RE (s.) a Hrge leathern belt 


rown over the right ſhoulder, and hanging | 


Gown under the left arm, worn by the an- 
cient muſqueteers, both for the ſuttaining of 
leit fire arms, and for the carriage of their 
muſquet charges, which were put in about 
12 wooden caſes coated with leather; but * 
18 now out of uſe. . 

'NDELET (s.) any ſmall fillet, band or flat 
moulding, uſed as an ornament in any of the 
\ freonters of archite@urs,— 
run (C.) a fer or company of gut- | 
, that in Ttaly live by robbery and plan- 

m whence all highwsymen, Gut- 


market is“ 


re and public robbers are ſb called. 
(S.) a f tree Jarge dog, evaamonly 
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| |" ſeept cheined up in the 4ay-tinde; this be 


may be fiercer in the night, kept in yaree of 


bene houſes a8 u defence againſthicves; allo. 


for ſport, ſuch as bulbot bear baiting, Mas- 
tiff fighting, c. Sometimes it is 
V bailiff or bis followers, M &. - 
BA\NDY (A.) crooked ot "deformed 3 alſo 4 


ſtick made curved at the bottom de firike 4 
, + 13; N 


ball with. N 
BAND (V.) to collect, aſfemble, ot get to- 

gether a party or faction ; alſo to toſs to aul 

fro, to examine a matter thotowghly, © 
BANE (s.) the ruin, doſtruſt ion or overthrow 
of a perſda; alſo-poiſon, or miſchief. 


BA/NEFUL (A.) poiſonous, miſchievous, hurt-. 


fal, deſtructive. ; 
BA'NE WORT (s.) the herb night- hade. 
BANG (V.) to chaſtiſe by beating much or:ſ{t- 
verely with a flick + + © 
BANG (S.] # tripe or blow. . 
BANGOR ($.) by ſome called a city; and by 
others a town, a biſhop's ſee in Carnarvons 
ſhire in North Malis, was anciently fo large 
as to be called B 'the Great, which was 
defended - by a powerful caſtle which has 
been long finte levelled; it is lowly ſeated on 
the ſea · hore; its cathedral is very mean af 
old, and by the people is pretended to be the 
moſt ancient in\Britain; and that St. Daniel, 
to whom it is dedicated; was its firſt biſhop 
in 512. It is obſerved; that very few late 
bichops of this ſee die in it, they generally 
being tranſlated as ſoon as opportunity pre- 
ſents ; and while they remain biſhops of this 
place, by reaſon of its ſmall income, are 
' commonly allowed to hold ſome other good 
benefice in commendam. The houſes are to- 
lerable, and pretty well idhabired, It is gd» 
verned by the biſhop's fleward, who keeps 
court leets, and courts baron for the biſhop 
it has an indifferent market weekly on W 
neſdays; is diſtant from London 180 comput- 
ed, and 236 meaſured miles. 4 
BA/NIANS (S.) an idolatrous ſect among the 


Eaft-Indians, who hold a metempſychoße, 


and will not therefore kill, or in any wiſe. 
prejudice any living thing, nor even the moſt 
noxious inſect. They believe there js a God, 
who created heaven and earth, and yet 
worſhip the devil, becavſe they think he is 
capable of doing them miſchief; they wear 
their hair ſhort, bot do not ſhave their 
head. They underſtand” bufineſs very well, 
and trade in moſt things : They marry their 
children at ſeven years of atze; they make 
the chief part of their religion conſiſt jn pu- 
/ rifying and waſhing themſelves. If they 
touch one another, they muſt waſh and pu- 
rify themſelves before they eat, drink, dr 
enter into their own houſes, They wear 
about their necks a ftone called tamberan. 
which is as big as an egg, and bas a holein the 
middle, through which are purthreefirings ; 
© this ftone, they ſay, repreſents their great 
God; 5 which reaſen, 2 | 
2 Thc” = 
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BAN 
of innocence and inoffenſiveneſs of life, they 
are much reſpected by all the Indians. 


BAR 


BA'NTER (S.) 4 joke, a ſportive amuſing 


ſpeech, mocking, or jeering, 


 BANNISH (V.) to ſend away, to turn out of a BANTER: (V.] to make game of, to ſyort 


private houſe or kingdom, by way of pu- 
3 t for an offence committed. „ 
BN MENT (S.) the forcibly being thruſt 


with, to mock, or jeer, | 


} BANTLING (S.) a young child that ſucks, 


- an infant. 


: out of ſent away from the preſence of a pri- | BA'PTISM (S.) a waſhing, purifying, or 


vate perſon, or public magiſtrate ; the be- 
"Ing compelled to forſake the houſe, or coun - 
_ - -. try of one's nativity, as a puniſhment, 


of ſand in the ſea, where oftentimes ſhips 
are ſwallowed up and loſt, and ſometimes a 


ſmall artificial waH of earth either to part or | 
. -»/ ncloſe lands, or in à garden for pleafure, 
made to fit on; alſo the boundaries of a ri- 


ver, or ſea, that keap it from overflowing 
the country; alſo a place where many affairs | 
are negociated, ſuch as the diſcounting} of 
bills of exchange, &c. and in a general Senſe 
it Ggnifies any large ſtock of money belong- | 
ing to ſeveral perſons. "4 4 8 
BANKER (S.) a perſon who negociates mo- 

_ © ney affairs, bills of exchange, &c. In Italy, 
this employ it not eſteemed derogatory to 

- Nobility, and is commonly practiſed by the 
1 — ſons of the beſt families, and ſupports 
both the dignity of the perſons, and the pro- 
feſſion. Among the Ramans, bankers managed 
the exchange, took in money, aſſiſted in buy- 


- Ing and ſelling, and drew the neceſſary wait- | 
- Ings relating to al ſuch buſineſſes, and ſo | 
were alſo brokers, agents and notaries. * 


BANKRUP T (S.) a perſon that is either real- 

.. - Jy or pretendedly unable to ſatisfy his eredi-. 
tors, for which reaſon he abſconds, hides, or 

. - denies himſelf to them. [<1 
BA'NEUPTCY (s.) the breaking or be- 

- - eoming-inſolvent, or unable to pay one's 
Juſt debts, | : 


DANN (V.) to curſe, exclaim againſt, or wiſh | 


evil to, | 

BANNER (S.) a ſtandard, colour, or enſign 

1 * in an army, 

BA'NNERET (S.) a knight made in the field, 

formerly an order in much power and eſteem, 

but now dwindled away and extinct. 
BANNS or BANES (S.) the ſolemn proclama- 

tion, or publication of any thing; a public 

. edit or fummons, as of a prince to his no- 


bles, frequent among the French; alſo of a | 


Jord to his vaſfals; the public declaring of 
à contract of marriage intended to be con- 
ſummated between two perſons in the open 
- Church, in order to know if any juſt objec- 
tion can be made againſt it. 
BA'NQUET (S.) a feaſt or entertainment 
where perſons regale themſelves. with plea- 
+ fant foods or fruits, In Fortification, a ſmall 


foot way along a parapet, raiſed about a foot | 


and a half, for the convenienoe of getting yp, 
and firing upon the enemy in the moat, ot 
covered way. 


cleanſing with water, practiſed among the 
Feros, two ways; firſt, by thoſe who had 
any ways polluted themſelves, who, before 
they were admitted to aſſiſt at the ſacrifices, 
were obliged to purify themſelves by ſeveral 
waſhings; ſecondly, when a perſon was 
made a proſelyte to their religion, if a male, 
he was firſt circumciſed, and a ſmall time 
afterwards baptized; during which time a 
ſummary of their religion was read, In the 
Chriſtian Church, it is the ſacrament of ad. 
miſſion inftituted by Chriſt himſelf, and prac- 
tiſed by all parties profeſſing Chriſtianity, ex- 
cept the Quakers; many differences have 
been, and are ſtill kept up in relation to the 
time when, and manner how, it is to be 
performed, which I forbear mentioning, 


appertaining to baptiſm, 


BA/PTIST (S.) St. Fobn the forerunner of 


Chriſt, is moſt eminently ſo called, as being 
| the firſt that publicly baptized with ſpiri- 
tual intention; alſo the name given to thoſe 
who, though they affirmed the faithful ought 
to be baptized, yet ſay, that it ſhould be only 
to thoſe grown up, or to the adult, There 
are 2 great number of ſects, who, though 
they differ in other reſpects, yet agree in 
this; but what age muſt the party be befoie 
be or ſhe can be called adult, was never yet 
(nor indeed in the nature of the thing can 
be) determined; ſore perſons being mers 
children all their lives, as to the nice diſtinc- 
tions chat ſubtle heads have ſpun for them. 
BAPTYUSTERY (S.) the place where, or in- 
ſtrument in which perſons were or are bap- 
tized; formerly -immerſion being uſed, they 
went into a river, and were there plunged; 
but in the reigu of Conſtantine, ingreat cities 
they built chapels, or places on purpoſe to 
baptize in, which in the eaftern countries, 


Was by dipping the perſon all over; but in 


the weſtern, and colder parts, they use 
fprinkling, finding an inconvenieney to atile 
by the other,method; at firſt every church 
had not a * belonging to it; our fonts 
anſwer the ſame end, 


5 


BAPTIZE (V.) to initiate perfons into the 


community of the chriſtian church, by bap- 
tising them according to. Chriſt's appoint- 
ment. we | A 
BAR (S.) in Muſic, thoſe ſtrokes that 2 
rawn acroſs, or downwards, between le 
Many notes as make up the meaſure of time 


: e ot is prickedin ; alſo any lett, toppage of 


i i lace 
adtance to a thing ; alſo the rail, or p. 
here the council fland to plead cauſes in a 


: BANNQUET- (V.) to feaſt, to enjoy one's ſelf [ | 


| and friends, to live pheaſantly and jollily. 
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wo take their trial; alſo, a ſmall convenient 
room parted off in a tavern or other public 
houſe, for the miſtreſs, &c. to be in, and 
take an account of the reckoning, to give 
erders, &c. In Heraldry, it is one of the ho- 
nourable members of a coat, which is divided 
by it into two unequal parts by its being drawn 
horizontally acroſs the field, and containing 
a fifth part of the whole. 

BA'RATRY (S.) in Law, is when the maſter 
of a ſhip endeavours to cheat the owners or in- 
ſurers, either by running away with the ſhip, 
or embezzling the goods. 

ARB (v.) to ſhave off the beard from a man's 
face; in Carving, it is to cut up a lobfter, 

BAR'BACAN or BA'RBICAN (S.) an open- 
ing left in the walls of thoſe buildings liable 
to be overflowed, for the water to come in 
and go out at, or to drain the water from off 
a terras; alſo a cleft or aperture made in 
the, walls of a fortreſs to fire through upon 


the enemy; and formerly it was a fort at | 


the entrance of a bridge, or without the 
city, having a double wall with towers, to. 
overlook and command the city. 
BAR/BARIANS (S.) uncivilized, wild, or rede 
people, ſuch as the Hottentors, at the Cape of 


Good Hope, @c. with the Greeks and Romans, | 


this term was applied to all foreigners. 

BYRBARISM (S.) an ungrammatical way of 
ſreaking or writing, and contrary to the true 
idiom of an | 

DARBA'RITY (C) cruelty, inhumanity, un- 
reaſonable puniſhment, c. | 

FYBAROUS (A.) wild, unpoliſhed, uncivi- 
led by good laws and cuſtoms; ignorant, 
ferce, cruel ; and when applied to Language, 
is that which is improper and immethodical, 

WRLAROUSNESS (S.) clowniſhneſs, un- 
mannerlineſs cruelty, &c. 

JARBE (S.) a fort of horſe brought from 
Barbary, much valued for its ſwiftneſs ; they, 
re reported to retain their vigour to the laſt, 
ind are therefore valued for ſtallions; it is re- 
ported they will out-run an oftrich, and that 
ſome of them are ſold for too ducats, or 
100 camels, and that they are fed ſparingly | 
vith camels milk, It is further added, that 
they preſerve the genealogy of thoſe barbes, 
% carefully as we do that. of a goble family, 

BA'RBEL (S.) the name of a pleaſant river- 

bh, ſo called upon actount of its having a 

veard or moſs under its noſe or chops, 

VRBER (S.) one who makes a trade or em- 

ployment to ſhave or trim the bears of other | 

men for money. | RO 

JARDS (s.) the ancient poets among the Gaul. 

ind Britons, who deſcribed and ſung in verſe 
the noble atchievements of the kings, gene- 
nls and great men; they promotedayirtue, 


and frequently influenced the chiefs oth 
£ lo far as to be reconciled, 'even when 
kite es were ready to join battle. In the 

'phlands of Scotland, the heads of clans fill 


particular language. 
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their families, : z 
BARE (A.) naked, uncloathed; alſo having 

very little to cover or ſuftain one's ſelf with. 
BARE (S.) a place made for ſport, gg bowl 

upon in the winter time, being f d, 
that no graſs is, or eaſily can be oport. 
BAR-FFE (S.) a fee of 20 pence paid te the 


ted of felony. + 3 
BARGAIN (S.) an agreement or contract 
relating to the buying or ſelling any thing. 
In Lao; the trans ſerring the right or pro- 
perty to or in lands, tenements, manors, 
&c, frem one perſon to another, is called 
bargain and ſale, between the bargainer and 
baryinee, f ö With 
BA'RGAIN (V.) to contract, or agree upon 
certain conditions, either as a buyer or ſeller. 
BAROAINEE/ (S.) the purchaſer, or perſan 
who accepts, yields, or agrees to à bargain 
or contract. . i P 
BA'RGAINER (S.) the ſeller, or perſon who 
offers or makes a contract or bargain, 14 
BARGE (S.) a large boat made both for plea- 
Cure and trade; a veſſel capable of holding 
many perſons and much goods, and accord- 
ing to its ſtructure and uſe is called by vari- 
ous names. 5 
BARG or BAR-MASTER (S.) a Mia, 
Term, ſignifying a governor or overſeer, In 
Derbyſhire, they are the common meaſurers of 
the ore raiſed, collectors of the tythe or farm 
aid, and recorders of the quantity of ground 
la:med by each perſon in the king's field. 
BA'RCH-MOTE or BAR-Moor (S.) a 
court beld on mining affairs, ſubje& to par- 
ticular laws, | 


one neck; alſo the outer rind or coat of a 
tree, In Huſbandry, bark-binding is a diſ- 
temper or diſorder in trees, commonly cured 
by cutting or ſlitting along, or down the 
grain of the bark of a tree. 

BARK (V.) to yelp, or make a noiſe like a 
dog; likewiſe the noiſe that foxes make at 
rutting time; alſo to peel or ſtrip off the 
outer rind or bark of a tree. 

BARK. BINDING (S.) a diſtemper to which 

trees are ſubject, that is cured by ſlitting the 

bark, or cutting it along the grain of- the 

tree, - 


1BA'RKER (s.) a ſaleſman's ſervantthatwalks 


before his door, to invite cuſtomers in to buy 
clothes, | 
BARK GA'LLING (S.) is when the rind or 
bark of a tree is fretted, galled, or torn by 
thorns, or any other accident, which is cured 
by daubing the-injured part with clay, and 
binding it up with hay, and letting it con - 
tinue for ſome time, . 
BA\RKING(S.) in Efex,about eight miles from 
London; is a large market - town, ehiefly in - 
bhabited by fiſhermen, whoſe ſmacks lie in 


* 


"60 perſons" under this name, to record the 


the Thames, at the mouth of the river called 
F 3 > Barking 


genealogies and memorable atchieve ments of 


goaler by every perſon try d for andacquit= _ 


BARK (S.) a ſmall ſhip or veſſel that has but | 
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Porbing river, from whence their fiſh is fent 
pp to Billisſgate in ſmall boats. The pa- 
rich of Harting is very much improved by 
lands that have been got out of the Thames, 
G, Its market is weekly on Saturdays; 
the ie Rory and pariſh church, with the ad- 
vow on and right of patronage of the vicar- 
Age, js In the warden and fellows of AA 
Sens college in Oxford. HT 
BA'RKING (S.) is the peeling or ſtripping the 
rind or bark from off trees, for ſuch pur- 
oſes as it is uſeful, which can ſeldom be per- 
7 rened but in the month of May, or in a 
very wet ſeaſon, heat and drought being di- 
rectly gppolite to that operation; alſo the 
noiſe that dogs make when they yelp ; and 
Metaphorically, applied to an angry roil or 
.__naiſy ſquabble. $1.14 
BA'RKLEY or BE'RKLEY 8, an ancient 
borough-town in Glouceſterſhire, is governed 
by a mayor and . aldermep ; its market is 
weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 8g 
computed, and 111 meaſured miles, 
BA'RKSHIRE or BE'RKSHIRE (S.) is well 
cloathed with wood, and watered with rivers, 
. wiz, the Iſs, the Ole, and the Kennet ; The 
. whole country is generally of a rich ſoil, fit 
- bath for corn and paſturage; there are ſeve- 
ral confideraþle manufactories for clothing or 


a 


* 


wodllen cloth carried on in this county, eſps- | 
ail 
| cloth, This county . ſends nine members to 


Fially at Nerpbury, and alſo for canvas or 


Parliament, has 12 market- towns, and 140 
pariſhes is divided inte 30 hundreds, which 
- Contain about 530,000 acres of ground, and 
about 137,000 houſes, and is in Saliſbury dio- 
ceſe, and about 120 miles in circumference. 
Oa the north fide it is ſeparated from Bucking- 
$amfhirs and Oxforgſbire by the Thames ; on 
the ſopth fide from Hampfbire by the river 
Kenner; on the eaſt it is bounded by Surrey; 
and on the weſt by Wilts and Glouce erſbire. 
BA'RLEY (S,) a grain or corn that grows 

much in England, wherewith ſome pecple 
make bread, but its particular uſe is to make 
malt, in order to make variety of drink, 


* 


catied ale or beer, according to the particu- 


lar mode of brewing it; from this grain, 


hiſtorians. ſay, was taken the ftancard of | 


Engliſb weights and meaſures, v9 
BAN M (S.) the yeaſt, ot heat that riſes upon 
ele ge beer in its fermentation or working, 


PARY (S.) a warehouſe; or place to lay up 
hay, corn, and other country ſtores; ſome- 


times uſed for yeaſt, or the working-up. of 


ale'or beer, called alfo ferment ; alſo a;young 


Chile is fo called by the Scots and north- 
country folks. | 


PA'RNACLE (80 2 ſmall ſea animal frequent ; . Friga 1, woch freguents 4, and fiored with 
5 the weſtern. iſles of Scotland, whoſe | 4 


ion has maltiplied the ſpeculations, of 


N 
produ 

the learned; at firſt it appears like a litthe 
hell ß; ch growing on old timber; reſembling 


2 muſele for colour and conſiſte nor, croffed | 


| who traded to Spain and France; 


B A R 
longer than the ſhell, of a filmy ſubſtanes, 
by which it recetves N e within the 
ſhell, where is a feathered fowl called a ſolan 
gooſe, The French, on the coaſt of Ny. 
mandy, have alſo. Barnacles, which they call 
macreuſe, which produces a bird of the duck 
kind, which the F ench eat as 6h, on fin 
days, though Mr. Ray has obſerved it to be a 
real fowl, The farriers twitchers or blakes, 
which they pinch the horſes noſes with, are 
alſo called barzacks; in the Canting Lan- 
£vage, a pair of ſpectacles; alſo the irons or 
fetters worn by felons are ſo called; alſothe 
ratuity or reward that jockies have for 

— — horſes for gentlemen, 
BA'RNARD CASTLE (S.) a ſmall market. 
town in the county of Durban, conſiſting 
chiefly of ane long ſtreet, with ſeveral Janes 
branching out from it; its chief trade is 
Nockings and bridles; its market is weekly 
on Wedneſday; diſtant from Lende 18; 
computed, and 253 meaſured miles. 
B'ARNET or k IGH-BA/RNET (S.) a large, 
dry, and pleaſant town, highly ſeated, and 
on the road, formerly noted for its medicinal 
waters, which of late years are not ſo much 
uſed as formerly ; but its ſwine market on 
Mondays makes it to be much frequented, 
and well accommodated with inns. Here 
was fought a bloody battle between the com: 
petitors of the houſes of York and Lancaſter on 
Eaſter day, in which Eduard IV. was vic 
tor: It is about ten miles from London. 
BA RNSLEV (S.) a pretty well - built town in 
the Weſt- Riding of 5 Yorkſsire, conſiſiing of 
ſtone houſes, has a good market weekly on 
| Wedneſday ; its principal manufacture ig 
wire; diſtant from London 126 computed, 
and 159 meaſured miles. 
BA'RNSTABLE (S.) in Pevenſbire, was once 
walled in, and enjoyed the privileges of 4 
city ; it is pleaſantly ſeated among the hills, 
and built of fione; the ſtreets are populous 
and well built, and clean kept; it has a firong 
bridge over the river; it is a corporation, 
e of a mayor and 24 common coun- 
Fil men or capital 3 a high ſteward, 
recorder, deputy. recorder, and other ofh 
.cexs; it ſends two members to pafliamegt, 
who ste elected by the mayor, aldermen, 
capital and common burgeſſes. which ne 
_ upwards of, 200 in number, and the may! 
is the returning officer. In queen E/izateth 
time it was much inhabited by merchaoty 
but at pre- 
ſent moſt of wy 3 w _ ” 
iddefurd, oegaGoned_ by the ſhallown 

4 2 haven. It has a large market weekly d 


choice of ec ities ; «arab yon 
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' filled with mercury, hermetically ſealed at 
dne end, and has the other open, and im- 


' the weight of the atmoſphere leſſens, the 


* 1 . 


Aroment is built upon what is called the. Tor- 
vice lim experiment, and is only 2 glaſs tube 


merged in a'baſon of ſtagnant mercury, As' 


mercury deſcends in the tube, and as it in- 
creaſes it aſcends, the column of mercury, 
ſuſpended in the tube being always equal to 
the weight of the incumbent atmoſphere: | 
Abundanre of contrivances have been made 
uſe of to meaſure the atmoſphere more 2c 
curately, which has given name to many 
ſorts of berometers, as the wheel, horizontal, 
diagonal, pendant, &c. Aerometers, - | 
Fa RON (S.) 4 word uſed in ſeveral fgnifica- 
tions; firſt, as a degree of nobility next be- 
lo a viſcount, and above a gentle man; they 
were thoſe, who had the government of 
provinces, as their fee, holden of the king. 


and now probably are the Tame with court |. 


baron; preſently after the conqueſt, ail ſuch 


came to partiament, and fat as peers in the 


upper houſe; this dignity at firſt wholly; 
depended upon the king's pleaſure, they af- 
terwards obtained letters patent to make the 
title hereditary to their iſſue male, and theſe 
were called barons, by writ or creation, whoſe! 
poſterity the king may create at his pleaſure ; 
thoſe who were made by writ are called 5 
rms by preſcription, becauſe they and their 
anceſtors have continued Barons beyond the 
memory of man, and have their ſurnames 
added to the title of lord: but thoſe by pa- 
tent are called by their baronies. There are; 
alſo barons by tenure, ſuch as the biſhops, 
who have baronies annexed to their biſhop- 
ries, are called lords ſpiritual, and fit in they 


upper houſe. This term is alſe applied to 
ohcers, az the Harem of the Exchequer,; 
who preſide at cauſes between the king and 
his ſubjects relating to the revenue; there 
are alſo barons of the Cingue Ports, which? 
we members of the houſe of commons. In 
dhe Law, the huſband is the baron, and the 
vife is the me; and formerly, before there 
wl a lord mayor of London, the chief ma- 
kiſtrates were called barons. | 
BA'RONESS{(S.) the wife or lady of a baron. | 
BA'RON and FEME (8) in Hereldry, is when 
the coat of arms of a man and his wife are 
e per pale, in the fame eſcutcheon, the 
man's being always on the dexter ſide, and 
the woman's always on the ſiniſter ſide. 


—— 


BA'RONET (S.) à degree of honour next to 
a baron; it takes precedency of all knights, | 


eept knights of the garter: It is given by 
Patent, and is the loweſt degree of honour 
Unt is hereditary; they had feveral great 
Fivileges granted them, the title Sir is 
Allowed them b their patent, tho! they are 
net dubbed, Their number was at firſt but 


| 300, but-it was afterwards increaſed, They 


gent, a hand, on condition of Jefending the 
province of Uſer in Trelend,” Which was 
much diſturbed by the rebels, and they were 
© for that purpoſe to keep thirty ſoldiers for 
the ſpace of three years, or pay into the Ex- 
chequer” a ſum ſufficient to do it, which at 
8 d. per day each, amounts to 109 5/½ Ina 
ſtatute of Risbard II. baronet is put inftead 
of banneret, This order was Created by 
James I. in the year 1611. k 
BARON (S.) the dignity; honeur, or eftate 
of a baron, whether it belongs to « layman 
or biſhop, 
BA'ROSCOPE (S.) an inflrumerit to find the 
ſeveral alterations in the weightt of the armo- 
ſphere, and oftentimes confounded with the 
barometer, 
BA'RRACE (S.) 4 hut, or little lodge for 
ſoldiers in a camp, or ſome convenient place 
without the city ; formerly it was appropri- 
ated. to the apartments for the horſe, and 
theſe for the foot were called hnts, but now 
It is a'name common to the lodgings of both 
the horſe and foot. aig 
BA'RRATRY (S.) in Mercantile affairs, is 
when the maſter of a ſhip cheats the own- 
ers, tnſurers, or hirers, by going away with ' 
the ſhip, ſinking · or deſerting her, or embez- 
zligg the cargo; in Law, it is a noiſy quat- 
re ſome behaviour offenſive to all the 
nei gh bourhood. N N 
BA'RREL (S.) a veſſel for liquid meaſure, er 
various quantities, according to the ſort af 
liquor which it contains; of wine, 31 gal- 
lons and a half; of beer or ale, 36 gallbns, 
c. nor is the gallon of an equal quantity, 
as may be ſeen under that word; there are 
ſeveral other merchandizes, that are fold by 
e barrel, ſome by tale, and ſome by 
weight. The hollow tube of guns is called 
the barrel; and the {ame term is applied to 
many other mechanical purpofes, as in 
8 that upon which the line is 


wound, &&. 


* 
- 


| BA'RREN (A.) unfruitful, mean, dry, poor, 


ordinary land; and in a metaphorical Senſe, 

a perſon of no parts or ſkill; ao a mean or 

trifling ſubje& to write on; one that has 

very low thoughts; women, or any other 
animal that does not bring forth children or 

young, ate ſaid to be barren. 

BA'RRENNESS (S.) that imperfection in any 

creature or vegetable, that renders it inea- 

able of bringing fu th, or propagating ing 
Kind; alſo want of invention, &e, ia arte 
and ſciences. 

RA RRETOR or BA/RRATOR (S.) a quart» 
relſome, wrangling, litigious perſon, a pro- 
moter of Jaw-ſuits, a common diſturbes, 
one that is never quiet or eaſy. $\ 

BARRICA'DE (v.) to ſhut up or ſeoure nes 

ſelf, by faſtening che doors or avenues to 8 


lace. 


vere allowed to charge their coar with'the 


Naz of Per, hich e 3a hcl leg . 


p f 
BARRICAMD®O (S.) an intrenchment or de- 
fence made hafti)y, by rolling barrels filled 
F 4 u 


% 


i! 


TREO 
- AS - 
with earth, cutting down ox throwing trees, 
carts, or any thing elſe in the way of a paſ- 
ſage, to hinder an enemy's purſuing, or rea- 
dily getting at one, . 


„ 
of juſtice, or exchange; in Anatomy, the 
hepatic vein, runnieg the whole length of 


the arm; in Aftronomy, it is the ſlar called 
the lion's heart. | 


BARRIERS (S.) a ſtop, lett, or . BA'SILISK (S.) a dangerous ſerpent, reported 


made at the entry of a gate, retrenchment, 
or paſſage, to prevent the ruſhing in of horſe 
or foot, by driving great ſtakes into the 
ground above five feet high, eight cr nine 
Feet diſtant, and putting thwart rafters, to 
hold it firm together, and in the middle is a 
moveable wooden bar, that may be opened] 
at pleaſure; it has ſometimes been applied 
to a martial exerciſe, in which men figh 
with ſhort ſwords, within an- incloſure of 
rails or hars, | 
BA'RRISTERS (S.) perſons who after having 
ſpent ſeven or eight years in the frudy of the 
laws, and made their {kill ſufficiently kpowr. 
before proper judges, are called to plehd at 
the bar. 


BA'RROW-HOG or PIG (s.) a boar, or male] 


hog, pig, or ſwine. 

BA'RULET (S.) in Heraldry, is the half of 
the cloſet, and the quarter of a bar, 

BA'RRY (S.) is when an eſcutcheon is divided. 
barways into an even number of partitions. | 

BA'RTER (V.) to exchange or give one thing 
or commodity for ran 43 either of the 

' ſame or different kind. 

BA'RTON (S, ) a large ſtraggling town in Lin- 
colnſbire, noted for little but its being a com- 
mon ferry over the Humber to Hull; iis mar- 
ket is weekly on Monday; diſtant from Lon- 

don 73 computed, and 94 meaſured miles. 

BA'R WIG (S,) one between a long wig and 

a bob, ſuch as are commonly wora by the 
judges on the bench, 

BASE (A.) roguiſh, diſhoneſt, mean, low, 
vile, cheating, pretended; ſo baſe money is 

counterfeit coin, leſs than the true value 
ought to be. | F | 
BASE (S.) in Arcbitecture, that reſt or foun- 
dation of a column, which, according to the 
different orders, have different members and 
proportions ; but what is called the Artic 
baſe, is frequently uſed in all the orders upon 
account of its beasty and ftrength, In Geo- 

„ metry, it is the loweſt part of a figure. 

BASE COURT (s,) ſuch an one as is not a 

court of record. 


BASE FEE (S.) a tenure at the will of the | 


lord. 1 
BA'SHFUL (A.) modeſt, ſoon put out of coun- 
renance, meek, tender, &c. 
BA'SIL (S.) the ſloping edge of a chiſel or 


ruler, planing iron, or other inſtrument; | 


alſo a man's name; alfo the name of a par- 
ticular ſort of leather made of ſheep's ſkins, 
uſed for many ſorts of workmeas aprons, 
doys ſatchels, &c. 
BA'SILISK (S.) formerly meant a large hall, 
or public place, with iſles, porticoes, galle- 
ries, &c. where princes adminiſtered juſtice 


to kill with its breath or fight only, Ga 
deſcribes it of a yellowiſh colour, with three 
little eminencies upon his head, ſpeckled with 
whitiſh ſpots, that reſemble a crown, #/;un 
ſays, that its poiſon is ſo penetrating, as to 
kill the largeſt ſerpents with its vapours only; 
if it bites but the end of a man's ſtick ie 
kills him ; its drives away all other ſerpents 
with its hiſſing; theſe and many other pro- 
perties ſaid to belong to this creature, in the 
judgment of the moſt learned and experien- 
ced phyſicians and anatomiſts, are looked 
upon as fabulous, and that there is really no 
ſuch creature in nature, 
are ſhewn for them, are4mpoſtures, 

BASINGSTO'/KE (S.) a arge, populous mar- 

ket-towa in Hampſhife, diſtant from London 

39 computed, and meaſured miles, (ur. 

rounded with woogs and paſtures, rich and 

fertile, has a market weekly on Wed, 
neſday, for all ſorts of grain, eſpecially for 
barley, mzhy of its inhabitants being malt- 
ſters; of late years the manufactures of 
druggets, ſhalloons, and ſuch light goods, 
have been erected, and carried on with good 
ſucceſs, It is governed by a mayor, recor- 

der, ſeven aldermen, ſeven burgeſſes, &c. 

BA'SIS (S.) the bottom, foundation, or foot 

upon which any thing ſtands ; but with the 

Aratomiſts, it is the upper or broader part of 

the heart, which is oppoſite to the mucro or 

point, wo 

BASK (V.) to lie ftretching or loitering in the 

ſun, or before a fire, to be warm without 

motion. 

BASKET (S.) a convenient utenſil, fit for 
many purpoſes, particularly for the carriage 
of garden ſtuff, made of willow ſticks wore 
together, ſometimes cloſe, and ſometime 
open, according to the uſe or purpoſe it is to 
be applied to; alſo of ruſhes; thin laths, &. 

BA'SON (S.) in Anatomy, a round cavity it 
the form of a tunnel, ſituate between the 
[anterior ventricles of the brain; in Staticy 

the two ſcales or diſhes faſtened to the firings 
are called baſoxs ; with the Glaſs Grindery 
they are the diſhes, that they form or grind 
convex glaſſes in, and are different as the 
focuſſes of the glaſſes are farther or nearer; 
with the Hatters, the iron mould in whic 
they form the matter of their hats; it U 
alſo u reſervoir for the water of fountains, 
water pipes, &c, alſo in common Furniture, ® 
veſſel to waſh hands in, hold milk, make 
punch, &c, | 

BASS (S,) in Myfc, the deepeſt or loweſt parti 
or tones, from which the ſeveral other pai 

are compoſed pr built op, as it were, from 

a foundation; alſo a cuſhion or pillow wade 


perſonally, and gow ſignifies apy great court] 
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; churches for people to kneel on, ealled alſo 
haſſock, _- Rr 
BA'SSA or BASHA'W (S.) a chief or princi- 


BA/SSET (8) the name of a game at cards, 
BA 580 (S.) in Mufic, is the 


BASSOON (s.) a muſical joftrument that 


BA'SS-RELIEF or BASSO RELIEVO (s.) 


© PF WIRES + of 


* 
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BAS 


pal officer among the Turks, who commands 
the army, and are governors of 10wns. . 


baſs part uni- 
yerſally ; but ſometimes it is reſtrained in 
vocal muſic to the baſs part which is to be 
ſung, As Italy has been, and ſtill is moſt 
noted for the fineſt muſicians, ſo moſt com- 
poſers in that ſcience affect to uſe their terms, 
ſome of which are, , baſſs-concer:ante, which 
is the baſs of the little chorus; baſſo- continuo, 
is the thorough or figured baſs, that goes 
trough the whole performance, playing of 
chords, and whatever can make the harmo- 
ny full and compleat 3 2 the baſs 
of the grand chorus, which comes in now 
and then to make the compoſition more 
affecting. 


ſerves as a baſs to hautboy, flute, and other 
wind inſtruments, | 


that ſort of carving that raiſes or brings the 
heads, bodies, or other figures carved on the 
matter, but- a little way out, like the head 
of a prince upon a medal, of which there are 
ſundry ſorts, viz. ſome raiſed high up, which 
is bold-relief, and others but a very little 
raiſed, as upon the common coin of a ſhil-. 
ling, or ſtamp of a counter, and then the re- 
lief is ſaid to be low. - N 
BASTARD (S.) che ſon of a whore, or un- 
maried perſon, ſo that the father is not+ 
certainly known, in @ Law-Senſe; alſo any 
counterfeit. metal, or wares, that are not | 
pekuine, 1 f 
ZAYTARDIZE (v.) to make or declare a 
child illegitimate ; alſo to corrupt, cuunters- | 
ſeit, or ſpoil, - 
BA'STARDY (S.) an enquiry, trial, or le 
zal examination into the legitimacy of a per- 
+ lon's birth, whether it was in wedlock or not. 
BASTE (v.) to anoint or moiſten meat that is 
roaſting at the fire, with butter, &c. alſo a 
light itching or tacking on a piece of cloth 
upon a garment, in order to mend a hole, 
&, alſo to beat, threſh or bang a perſon for 
an affront given, or crime committed. 
BASTULE (s.) a royal caſtle built by Charles 
the Vth king of France, in 1369, for the 


8 


leſence of Paris againſt the Egli; and | . 
now vſed as a priſon for ſtate priſoners, like 


the Tower of London. ah 
RASTINA'DO (s.] a puniſhment much vſcd 


Turkey, and among the Mors, which is 


the beating the perſon with a Nick or cudgel, 
and very frequently upon the ſoles of the 
naked feet, whereby they are often rendered 
Hoe all their lives after, | 
rio (s.) in the modern Fortification, 


18 a large quantity of earth faced with ſods, 
brick, or lone, Banding out from a tam - 


LO _— 


BAT 
part, whereof it is a principal part; it eon - 
fiſts of tuo faces and two flanks; there are 
many ſorts of baſtions, as ſolid, flat, cut, com- 
poſed, deformeo, demy, and double baſtions. 
BA'STON or -BATTOOMN (S.) in Archi- 
tecture, is the ſame with torus ; alſo a name 
uſed in Lato for one of the wardens of the 
fleer, who attends the king's courts with a 


| red ſtaff for taking ſuch to ward as are 


committed by the court, In Heraldry, it lies 
diagonally croſs the field, in the ſhape of a 
ſtaff or truncheon, but does not reach from 
angle to angle, and is a ſign of baſtardy, 
and ought not to be borne of any metal, un- 
leſs by the natural children of princes, nor 
ought it to be removed till the third gene- 
ration, and then it may be changed for ſome _ 
other mark, \ 

BAT (S.) a bird that only flies in or towards 
the night, and then only in fine weather, 
having the body of a mouſe, and the wings 
of a bird, not with feathers, but a ſort of 

| ſein; it produces and ſuckles its young like 
the four-footed creatures, and does not lay 
eggs like a bird; it never grows tame; feeds 
upon flies, inſets, and fat things, ſuch as 
candles, oil, greaſe, &c, In Afric, they 
have tails as long as mice; ſome have four 
and other two ears; they build no neſts, 
but bring forth in holes upon the tops of 
houſes ; ſome are black, ſome are white, 
yellow, and aſh*coloured, It is is reported, 
that in China they are as large as pullets, 

and are delicate eating; and that at Mada- 
gaſcar and the Maldives, they are as large 28 
ravens, and have heads like foxes, Alſo the 
name of a ftick curv'd towards the bottom, 
uſed to firike a ball with, at the play called 

cricket. | | . 

BATA'VIANS (S.) the Hollanders, or unite! 
provinces, or thoſe people that inhabit the 
low countries, ; 

BA TE (V.) to lower the price of a commodi- 
ty, to make an allowance for a damage. | 

BATH (S.) a place to waſh or bathe in; alſo 
a particular ſet of ſprings in Semerſetſbire, the 
waters whereof are found helpful in. many 
diſeaſes; among the Jes, it was a meaſure 
that contained ſeven gallons and a half E 

_ ki meaſure, for liquid things, and three pecks 
and three pints, for corn and other dry things. 

BATH (S.) an ancient city in Samerſetſpire, fo 

called from the ſeveral medicinal ſprings, that 

are made into baths for almoſt all ſorts of 
diſorders, which have been made uſe of for 
that purpoſe, both internally and externally, 
for many hundred years; it is built in a low 
plain, and but upon a ſmall piece of ground, 
but very compact, and encompaſſed on all fides 
with the river Avon, and ſeveral hills, which 
ſend dowa many ſprings into the city, and 
particularly three hot ones, which ſupply the 
baths; it was walled round with a flight ſtone 
wall, pretty entire, having a ftreet built upon 
it; there is a large market under che town- 

; houſe, 


B. A. T. 


— Houſe, which is a-neat ſtone building, ſtand- N 


ing upon 21 pillars in the front, where are] 


© che effigies of two kings, Coel a Britiſp k ing, 
no is ſaid to have given the city a charter, 
and Edgar a Saxon, who was crowned here 
% 973; the ſtreets are but narrow, but 
very neat, and the buildings good; there are 
two pariſh churches in it, beſides the cathe - | 
eral, which is a lofty and magnificent build- 
"ing. Phe city is governed by a mayor, te- 
Dorder, common council, and other infetior 


efficers: It fends two members to parlia- | 
ment; besides the profits that ariſe by a | 


Very great concourſe of nobility and gentry, 
who come here for the benefit of their 
healths, the citizens drive a great trade in 

| the woollen manufacture. | Mo 
| BATHE (V.) to waſh, ſoak, ſteep, or ſupple. 
in any water or liquor for pleaſure or health. 

BATH-KOL (S.) the daughter of the voice, 
fo the Fervs call one of their oracles, which 

is frequently mentioned in their books, I- 

pecially the Talmud. By this name the Feav-. 

writers call that revelation of God's will 
which he made to his cho'en people, after 
All verbal prophecy had ceaſed in Iſrael, viz. 

a after the times of the prophets Haggai, Ze 
© » obariab, ard Malachi: The generality of tbeir 
eraditions and cuſtoms are preterided to be 

founded upon the authority of this revelation 

to their elcers, by the Bath-Ro!, which is a 

. » "Yort of ſecret inſpiration, faid to be com- 


- Mmunicated ſometimes by an articulate voice, 


and ſometimes othe: wiſe, — Calmet. 


; BATTA'LIA (S.) the arrangement of an ar- 


my, or. the putting it in order to give battle, 
Dr receive the enemy, | $4 
BATTA'LION (S.) a body or fmall army of 
infantry from 5 to $co men; they are uſu- 
ally draun up with ſix men in file, or one 


before another; thoſe that ſtand fide by fide. 


ate called ranks. | 
BT TEL (S.) a town in Sufſex, fo called upon 
account of its being built in the field or plain, 
called then Fleattñield where the great hate 
det een king Harold and William the Con- 
Fiͤsed the fate of England, and ſobjefted it to 
the Nerman yoke : William, as a recompenſe 


For the ſlaughter of ſo many thouſand per- 


© * Jons, dvilt and endowed a monaſtery here, 
And called it Bartel. Abbey, and dedicated it" 
to St. Martin, and put in it a convent of Be- 
nedictine monks, to pray for the ſouls of the 
ain; quickly after many Houſes were built! 
about it, which became a town, to whom 
| e e vents 1 market, to be kept 
weekly upon Su 

Time, free from all manner of duties: Bot 
Auer vifcount Vo e got ay act of par- 
He nt in 500 to change it to Thurſday, 
- as it ftilt remains; it is diſtant from London” 


queror was fought, 0# 14, 1066, which de-. 


ndays, as" was uſual at that | 
BATTO'LOGY (s.) a great and needleſs cit. 
cumlocution; © frequent repetition of the 


9 ny #5 — at POS 


0 
25 are nailed upon wainſcotting. 
” — into — N * a. 
EN (V.) to wallow, wanton N 
pleaſare, to' have a fill of the good 4 
this life, and grow fat by luxurious living, 
BA'TTER (S.) a conſiſtente made up of flour 
Water, eggs, &c. to make puddings, cakes, &e, 
BA'TTER (V.) to beat down, or deſtroy z 
wall, town, or houſe, in'a hoſtile manner: 
anciently they uſed an inſtrument, called a 
batfering-ram, which was made of large 
beams of wood, with irons fixed in the 
head or end, ſomewhat like a ram's horn 
which being Nung at a proper height, was 
' thurſt againſt the wall of a town beſieged, 
by the ſtrength of many men; now it is 
done by continually firing large pieces of 
ordnance, which carry balls of divers fizes, 
till a breach is made. — 
BAT TER (S.) in Law, the wrongful beat. 
ing of a perſon, upon Which the injured 
| perſon may indi the other party, or have 
His action of treſpaſs; but if the plaintiff 
made the firſt aſſault, the defendant ſhall be 
diſcharged, and the plaintiff amerced to the 
king for his falſe ſuit, In ſome caſes, a man 
may juſtify the beating another, ſo as mo- 
derately to corre& him, as a father bis child, 
a maſter his ſervant; a ſchool-maſter his po- 
pil; likewiſe if a perſon will take away my 
goods, 1 may lay hands upon him and ciſ- 
turb him, and if he will not leave, I may 
beat him rather than he ſhall carry them 
away, Menacing begins the breach of 
peace, affaulting increaſeth it, and batten 
accompliſheth it. In Var, it is the place 
where cannons are placed to play upon the 
enemy: Sometimes two or more batteries 
are ſo poſited, that they point at the ſame 
place or mark, and are uſually planted 
againſt the walls of a town, &c. ſo that 
what one ſhakes or weakens, the other 
quite overthrows or beats down, by which 
means breaches art made for ſoldiers to enter 
and form the town; theſe are called croſt 
Batteries; a joint battery is when many guns 
play at the ſame time on one place, 
BATTLE GS.) the fighe or engagement of two 
. armies or two fingle perſons; any conteſt by 
blows and erms is called. a battle; and ſome 
| times arguing one againſt another is ſo called. 
An army is divided- into three parts; the 
van, which is the fore part; the main batt?, 
which is the principal or middle part; and 
the rear, or part reſerved to puſh forward an 
advantage, :or fecure a retreat. 
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or breaſt-work; to look through or over. 
ſame words without neceſſtcy or propriety. 


army; as the enfigh of his office. 


48 corfputed, and 57 meaſured miles, * 
PA TTEN (S.) 2 — 1s a long, thin, 


Os $8 + 
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BA'TTLEMENTS (s.) the breakings ina will, 


BATTOON- (S:): a ſhort thick Rick or club; 
elſo a truncheon fiaF borne by a marſhal in 43 
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MvIxS (S.) a ſort of light or bruſh faggots, 


be river Idle, whoſe ſtream is quick, and 


BE A 


toy, any thing of a triſing nature, or fanall | | 


value, 

BAUD or BAWD (S;) an infamous woman 
that keeps a houſe to encourage whoring z 
one who makes a trade of procuring or 
keeping women for lewd purpoſes. 


uſed in war to fil} up ditches, &c, and by 
bakers, &c, to heat their ovens. 

BAULK (V.) to diſappoint, Hinder, or croſs 
a perſon's intentions or expectations. | 

BA'WDRY (S.) the lewd practice or wicked * 
trade of a bawd. * ; 

BA'WDY (S.) naſty, immodeſt, filthy, lewd, | 
obſcene diſcourſe. 

Aw. (v.) to ſcream, cry out, or make a 
great noiſe, | 

Wray (S.) a ſmall town in the 7 ot 
Riding "of Yorkſhire, but very much fre- 
quenied upon account of its being a tho- 
rough fare from London to Scotland, ſtanding 
upon the great poſt - road, and ſupplied with 
a latge number of inns for travellers; alſo 


channel deep, brings down lead and mill- 
flones from Derbyſhire, and iron ware from 
921d, which ate conveyed to Stockzoith, 
Hull, Se. Its market is weekly on Satur- 
days; diftaht from London 117 computed, 
and 147 meaſured miles. 

BAY (S.) in Ges phy; a littte gulph or arm 
of the.ſea that extends itfelf up into the lahd, 
and larger in thegjdaſethan in the entrance; 
aſo a light, 0 brown colour in horſes. 

BAY (v.) is «hen after a deer or ſtag has been 
run hard, he makes head againſt the dogs; 
alſo to oppoſe or keep at a diſtance, by any 
proper method; alſo to bold in ſuſpence, or 
prolong the time; alſo to bark like a dog. 

BAYONET (s.) a ſhort ſword or broad dag- 
ber, now uſed at the end of mufkets inftead 
of a pike, ; | 

IDELLIUM (S.) a gum about which the 
learned are not agreed how it is produced; 
when good it is clear and tranſparent, of 

2 reddiſh-grey colour without, and when 
touched with the tongue, yellow, bitter, ſoft 
and odoriferous; it is uſed in the compoand 
ing mithridate. e name is mentioned, 
Cenefic ii. 12, but it is not known what is 
meant by it. i g 

e BE (V.) to exiſt or have a being. 

FEA'CON (s.) a public ſignal, to give warn- 
ing againſt rocks, ſhelves, invaſions, &c, 
which is made by putting pitch barrels upon 
a long pole, and they put upon an eminence 
ſos they may be ſeen afar off, | : 

BEA'CONAGE (S.) a tex or farm paid for 
the uſe and mainténance of a beacon; 
SBEA'CONSFIELD (s.) a little town in Pick: 
meban/bire, on the Oxford road, full of 


$500 inns, ſeated on a dry hilly diftent 
tom Landon 22 computed, and 27 meaſufed 
miles; it has a market on Thurſdays. 


B.E-A; - . » 
ſhiqned ornaments to make necklaces for 
women; alſo ornaments in Architefare, 
© carved in the ſame manner. 

BEA/DLE (S.) a meflenger or apparitor of a 
court, who cite- perſons to appear and an- 
ſwer in the court to What is alfedged againſt 
them; alſo an under officer in partthes and 
companies; alſo one who walks before the 
rafters at univerſities. | : 
BEA/D-ROLL (S.) among the Papifts, a lift 
of fach perſons for the reft of whofe ſouls 
they are obliged to repeat a certain number 
| 0 prayers, which they count by a firing of 
eads. ny | 
BEA'DSMAN or WOMAN (S.) among the 
Papiſts, are ſuch as repeat a certain number 
of prayers, by a firing of beads, for the ſouls 


— 


of perſons deceaſed, &c. 


BEA OLE (S.) the name of a partienlar fort of 


hunting dog; alſo a contemptoous name 
given to a boy or man, as to ſay, you area 
ſpecial beagle, is the ſame as, you are good 
for nothing. 

BEAK (S.) che bin of a bird; and in a Ship, 
is that part which is faſtened to the ſtern, 
and is ſupported by a knee, and is the beau- 
ty and ornament of a ſhip; in ArchiteFare, 
it is the ſmall fillet that is left on the head of 


* 


a larmier, : 


out of, ; 
BEA'KING (s.) with Cock-fpbrers, is when 
one cock holds another with his bill. and 
ſtrikes him with his ſpurs or gafflers at the 
ſame tifne, SEED Fl 
BEAM (S.) a large piece of timber, uſed in 
buildings to lay vthegifma)l pieces in, to ſup- 
port the floors, roof, &c. With Huntſmen, 
that part of a deer's head that bears the ant- 
lers, royals and tops; alſo a ray of any lu- 


the principal horn of a flag or a buck ; alſo 
the ſhank or ſhaft of an anchor isſometimes 
called the beam, alſo the lath or iron of a 
pair of ſcales, and ſometimes the u le ap- 
paratus for weighing gocds is fo called, as it 
weighs ſo much at the king's C.. 

BEAN (S.] divers ſorts of pulſe, ſome pecoliar 
to horſes, and others fit for man's food. 


ſport with, by baiting with dogs; alſo two 
conftellations which the aſtronomers call the 
reat and little Bear ; the pole ſtar is ſaid to 
be in the tail of the little Bear, becauſe that 
ſtar is never above two degrees diſtant from 
the noth pole of the world. 
BEAR (v.) to ſubmit to, or ſaffer ſuck uſage 
as one's ſuperiors think fit to beſtow epvn 
| us; alfo to catry, to hold" up or ſupport; to 
yield, bring forth, or produce; in Heraldry, 
he who has a coat of arms is ſeid to bear 
the ſeveral charges or ordiharies contained in 
theeſcurchern ; with the Gunners, a piece of 
'ordnahce is ſaid to leur, when it Pes directly 


Map (5,) fanall, wund, ſqukte,, er ocher fu 


— dad 


the 


BEA'KER (s.) a large cup or veſſe} to drink. _ 


minous body; with the Hera'ds, it frgnifies 


BEAR (S.) a wild beaſt, kept by ſome to mae 


apainſt the mark; alſo when u/ihip fails into 
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4.5. In 
| the Harbour before the wind, or with. the | 
wind large, it is ſaid to bear in with he har- | 
. dour; alſo the ſeveral points of the compaſs, 
one ſhip or place is upon in reſpect to ano- 
ther, are called the bzarings of thoſe ſhips or 
places, : 5 
BEARD (s.) the hair that grows upon the chin 
of a man and other creatures. 
BEA'RDLESS (S.) one that has no hair viſble 
on the chin, as children, women, and effe- 
minate men. | | ] 
BEA'RERS (S.) perſons that carry burdens ; 
| but particularly applied to thoſe perſons who 
are appointed by every- pariſh to carry the 
. - cqrpſe of dead perſons to the grave; in He- 
 galdry, thoſe creatures that ſtand on each 
ſide the ſhield, are called bearersor ſupporters ; 
in Architecture, any joint, ſtone, &c. that 
the building reſts upon. 
BEA'RING (S.) in Navigation and Geography, 
is the fituation of one place to another 1n 
. reſpe& of the points of the compaſs; ot the 
angle which a line drawn thro' the two places 
makes with the meridians of each. In 
Carpentery, it is either the ſpace between the 
two fixed extremes without any other ſup- 
port between, and then called bearing at 
length, or between one extreme, a poſt, wall, 
&c. trimmed up between the ends, to ſhorten 
its'bearmngs, Be | 
BEAST (v.) all four - footed: animals that are 
proper for food, labour or ſport ; ſome call 
them ſo, becauſe they think them void of 
reaſon, and ſo figuratively call men or wo- 
men, who behave diſorderly or irrationally, 
beaſily creatures ; but upon ſtrict enquiry that 


will be found to take its riſe from an erro- | 


neous opinion of the ancients, The beaſts of 
chace are the buck, doe, roe, fox and wolf; 
of the foreſt or venery, the hart, hind, hare, 
doar and wolf, h 
BEA'STLINESS (S.) the acting or behaving 
like a beaſt, or the ſeeming irrationality of 
* that ſpecies of beings ; alſo drunkenneſs, or 
any other noto1 ious diſorder, 5 
BEAT (V.) to chaſtiſe, ſtrike, knock, van- 
quiſh, conquer, or overcome; alſo to give 
notice by beat of drum, of a ſudden danger, 
or that ſcattered ſoldiers may repair to their 
arms and quarters, is to leat an alarm, or to 
rms; allo to ſignify by different manners of 
as a drum, that the ſoldiers are to fall 
on the enemy, to retreat before, in or after 
an attack, to move or march from one place 
to another, to treat upon terms, or confer 
with the enemy, to permit the ſoldiers to 
come out of their quarters at break of day, 


to call them to their quarters, to order to 


repair to their colours, &c. is to beat a charge, 

a retreat, a march, &c. . 

BEA TIF ICA TIiON (S.) the making or ren - 
dering perſons happy or bleſſed'; by the Pa- 
. piſſs, impiouſly applied to the bare declara- 
uon of the pope, as if it was in his power to 


. 
. 


BEC 


BEATVFIC or BEATI'FICAL (A.) tis 


le, 

makes a perſon happy, and by way of emi. — ar 
nence applied to the viſion or ſtate of good ing to it 
men glorified in heaven by the immediate kept cle: 
preſence of God, Chriſt, angels, and ble. of anot] 
ſed ſaints, | th x Wa pariſh ct 
BEA'TIFY (V.) to make happy or bleſſed, to from Le 
inroll among the ſaints, ſured mi 
BEA'TING (S.) chaſtifing or puniſhing a per» WMIBECK (s. 
ſon for a real or ſuppoſed offence ; alſo the without 
palpitation of the heart, | he at the 
BEA'TITUDE (S.) bleſſedneſs, happineſs, bliſf. WI, cumftans 
fulneſs, - - . | other fig 


BEATS (S.) the firokes of a balance-ſpindle 
in a watch, or of the pads in a pendulum, ., 
BEAU (S.) one who dreſſes to the top of the 
mode, and affects to be firſt in all faſhions; 
this name is commonly applied to thoſe, 
whoſe behaviour and talk ſhews their whole 
thoughts are taken up in the purſuit of tri. 
fles, without regarding the real qualifications 


ern parts 
or brook 
BFCKON 
' the hand 
BECO'ME 
" decent, « 
BECO/MII 


ornamen 


of gentlemen, which by their habit they handſom 
would be eſleemed. | | uſo any 
BEAUMA'RIS or BEAUMA'RCH (s.) the WW 4one or | 
ſhire town in the iſle of Angleſea, where the of the dc 
aſſizes and ſeſſions arg held, built by king con 
Edward I. who alſo built in it a fine, large, propriety 
and ſtrong caſtle, of which only the ruins ND (s.) 
now remain. The land about it is very level, er thing 
fruitful and healthfcl ; it returns one mem- D (V.) 
ber to parliament ; is pretty much fiequented gether in 
by paſſengers from London to Ireland, before er of a d 
their taking ſhipping at Hohy- Head; it has ef a neu 
two markets weekly, viz. Wedneſdays and . their ma 
Saturdays; it is a corporation, governed by DA 
a mayor, recorder, and two bailiffs, who toms or 
are juſtices of the peace, and 21 common- and flutt 
council, called burgeſſes; diſtant from Linden holding e 
184 computed, and 242 meaſured miles. ot, (+ 
| BEAU'MONDE (S.) gay people, gentlemen Richmond 
and ladies, 3 f puted m 
BEAU/TEOUS or BEAPCTIfUL (A.] fair, Teeſday. 
| handſome, comely, fine, . delicate, exact, BEDA'SH 
* Pproportionate, Ss * bythrow 
BEAU'TIFY (V.) to adorn, embelliſh, ſet off Tay with 
ornament, or grace. : DEW 
BEAUTY (S.) excellency, proportion, deli- . "ith dew 
.cacy, handſomeneſs; in Arcbitecture, Paint. me parc 
ing, and other arts, it is the harmony apd Ot: 
juſtneſs of the whole compoſition taken to- JFOR! 
gether, | Tl | N e Ted _ 
BECAL'M (V.) to a e, to allay ; in v0 Wl 
Aairs, ir is N 8 wind to fill the fails, kderable 
which is occaſioned either by its being taken eule, w 
off by the interpoſition of the ſhore, or for ar! th 
want of any ſtirring. _ 
| BECAU'SE (Part,) a word that is followed by. 3 
the reaſons that induced one to do, or for- bas 
bear any thing. SORE 14 OS fm 
BE'CCLES (S.) a. large populous town in ; 2 
Syffolk, ſituated on the river Vavenq;, has a wok 


day ; tho' the 


. a good market weekly on Satur : 
buildings are but mean, many of them being Wl. —9 
thatched: The quarter ſeſſions are uſu- | fol 


ch and ; ning N 


make the greateſt ſinner happy aud bleſſed. 
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| ally held here; it has a noble chu 
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kept clean; there are ſtill ſome of the ruins 
' pariſh church, called Ingate church; diftant 


BED 


ſteeple, and top free-ſchools, three annual | 
fairs, and a common of 1000 acres belong- 
ing to it. The. ſtreets are well paved, and 


of another church, which was formerly the 


from London 83 21 and 107 mea- 
ſured miles. . 1 
BECK (S.) a nod or token to do ſomething, 
without ſpeaking; ſo one perſon is faid to 
be at the beck of another, when he is ſo cir- 
cumftanced, that he muſt do whatever the 
ether fignifies is his pleaſure. In the north - 
ern parts of England, a beck is a fmall river 
or brook of water. 4 


' the hand and head, to do, or let a thing alone. 
BECO'ME (v.) to adorn or beautify; to be fit, 
* detent, or proper for a perſon to do. 
BECOMING (A.] handſome, proper, fit, or 
ornamental; any thing that is a proper or 
handſome ornament to any perſon or thing z 
alſo any action that ts ſuitable or fit to be 

' done or performed, according to the dignity 
of the doer, © W 

BECY/MINGNESS (S.) ſuitableneſe, fitneſs, 
propriety both in manners and dreſs. | 

BED (S.) a place or conyeniency for a perſon 
or thing to lie and grow in. 

BED (v.) when two or more perſons lie to- 
gether in the ſame bed, whether of the fame 
or of a different ſex, and particularly ſpoke 

ef a new married couple the firſt night after 

' their marriage. | | 

REDA'GGLE (V.) to daub or dirty the bot- 

* toms' or ſkirts of à garment, by careleſsly 
and fluttiſhly walking in the dirt, without 
holding or tying them up, — *- | 

JFDAL, (S.) in that part of Yorkfire, called 

| Richmondſpire, diftant from London 167 com- 

* miles, has a good market weekly on 

W775 

Noa sf (V.) to wet or ſprinkle with water, 

* by throwing a tone into, or beating the wa- 
ter with a ſtick, &c. 

Nor w (V.) to moiften, wet, or ſprinkle 

. vith dew, either by walking into the fields 
md pardeng, before or after ſun rifing or 


Ang. 3 
IDFORD (S.) the county town of Bedford- 
Lire, on the river Ouſe, about the middle of 
_ ts windings, has been long efteemed a con- 
bderable place, having antiently a very ſtrong 
eule, wb ich has long been demolithed, and 
\pon the ſhot where it ftood, a very fine 
wling green is made, which for its extra- 
ordinaty regularity, is ſhewn'to travellers as 
; Irarity, It is ſo divided by the river Ouſe, 
that ſome authors efteem it two towns; it 
, 24 two markets weekly, viz. on the ſouth 
| de for all living cattle on Tueſday; and on 
the north fide for corn, &c. on Saturday; it 
bas alſo ſeven annual fairs, Its antiquity and 
; deautifyl ßtuation makes it more noted than 


JFCKON (V.) to give notice by a motion of | 


; Wilwgenefs, though it has Give large churches; 
Fs —_— — E961 6 «+ , 9 4 


Sb... 


8 


* 


B E E 


it has two hoſpitals for lazars on the ſouth 
fide, and a free ſchool befides an hoſpital for 
eight poor people, and a charity-ſchool for 
40 children ; it is governed by a mayer, alder- 
men, recorder, two bailiffs, two chamberlains, 
town; clerk, and three ſerjeants; ſends two 
members to parliament, and has the aſſizes 
conſtantly kept here ; it drives a great trade 
in corn and barley, eſpecially for exportation 
to Holland, &e.. It is 40 computed, and 49 
meaſured miles from London. ' 
BE'DFORDSHIRE (S.) is a county generally 
of a fruitful foil, both for tillage and paſtu- 
rage, the north and north-eaft parts being 
of a deep clay, the ſouth a chiltern, and the 
* midſt a ſandy ridge of hills, well cloathed 
with wood; it is a county well inhabited, 
and full of gentry, On the eaft it is bounded 
by Cambridgefvire, on the ſouth by Hertford- 
Sire, on the weſt by Buckinghamſhire, and 
on the north it joins Nortbamptonſbire and 
 Huntingdonſbire-: It is divided into two parts 
oy the river Ouſe, which are joined by a 
one bridge acroſs the river, which has two 
gates to ſtop paſſage eccafionally ; it ſends 
four members to parliament, has ro market- 
towns, and 116 pariſhes; is divided into nine 
hundreds, containing about 260,000 acres 
of ground, and about 12,000 houſes, being 
about 73 miles in circuit, a 
BE'DLAM or BE'THLEHEM (S.) an hofpitat 
erected for the reception and cure of mad 
folks. | 
BE'DLAMITE or BE'THLEHEMITE (s.) 2 
perſon diſordered in his ſenſes, one mad ot 
diſtracted, that either is in Bedlam to be cur- 
ed, or fit to be ſeat thither for that purpoſe. 
BE'DRIDDEN (A.) when perſons are ſo ener- 
- vated or weakened either hy age or fickneſs, 
that they cannot riſe from the bed, bug by 
the ftrengith of ſeveral others to lift them 
having entirely loſt the uſe of all their limbs. 
BEDU'NG (V.) to ſpread over, daub, or foul 


with dung or ordure, as a gardener or far- 


mer his garden-beds or fields. 

BEE (S.) the name of an inſe@ that produces 
wax and honey; alſo a terminatian at the 
end of the names of perſons and places, 

Which originally fignified a dwelling place, 
as Applebes, Ic. © . 

BEECH (S.) a tree, from whoſe fruit or maſt 
an oil is drawn, much valued by the French ; 

» alſo the ſhore, mountain or rock by or acas 
the ſea. ' * y 

BEEF (S.) the fleſh of an ox, bull or cow, af- 


ter killed and dreſſed up for the market ; the 


general and common fleſh eaten in England, 
and ſalted for ſea proviſion, 


BEER (S.) a liquor made ef malt and hops, 


and differs from ale in the particular mode of 
- * brewing : The common drink of the people 
of Londen, both ſtrong and ſmall, is ſo called; 
but in moſt other counties in Znglard, the 
ſtrong is called ale, and the ſmall Ster. 
BEE/SOM (S.) a bouſhold inſtrumaent that wo- 
deren . : men 


— 


- 3 
— 


— 2 — — — — 
* 
= 


= 


| BEGI'N (v.) to enter upon a thing, to lay 


3 
ads ſweep up the dos from off the | 


* gxound or floor with, commonly called a 
brooms. Which is made. ſometimes of birch 


twigs, flags, and bogs bairsor briſtles, nadel ä 


to the end of a long ſick, 
BEETLE 18.) an inſect that flies about in the 
—k venings, ſaid. to be blind, becauſe 
requent flying againſt trees or per- 
CR a great ledge uſed to drive down 
piles, ſtakes, wedges, &c. alſo a wooden 
mallet or hammer to beat hemp with in 


Bridewell, or the houſe of correction. 55 
BE FAL. (V.) to happen, ox come to „on | 


by chance, or come to: paſs. 

BEF( OOL (V.) to impoſe upog. or make a 
fool of a eie ridicule, ſlandet, ox ll a 
perſon a fool. 

BEFORE (Part.) in the front or fore · pat zi to 
_ thing, on be at a place ſaoner. race 

. 

BET Ol. (v. ] to daub, leer, dirty, os make 
a thing foul. 

BEG- (V.) to pray, beſeech, Mane Ade, 
petition, or crave. alms, favour, or aſſiſtlance 
of anydæind from another. 

5 9 "y (V.) to generate, produce or hring 


BE'GG AR (S.) one that aſks. or deſires, any 
thing of another, but principally applied to 
thoſe poor people, whpſe mis fot tunes f. 
lameneſs, blindneſs, ſickneſs, or extreme po- 
verty neceſſitate them to afk alms or relief of 
any body that comes next-them. 

B'EGGAR (V.) to reduce a perſon from a 
plentiful eſtate to neceſſity and want, to make 
poor or needy. 


the founcation, or to ſow the ſeeds, 

OTP RT (Part.) tied, or girt raund about. 
BE'GLERBEG (S.) ald, or Turi — for 
a governor of a province, who has ſeveral 

ſanęiacs or ſob-goverhors under bim; of 
which there are 28 in the Ottoman empire. 


BEGUTLE (V.) to cheat, impoſe aon, or 


dieceire. 


BEHA'LF (Part) intereſt, fide, party; the 


| ſpeaking or acting in favourof a perſon, 
3 (V.) to demean, act, or . one's 


x IR (S.) the manner of a petfon's | . 


acting, demeaning, or carrying bimſelf. 
BEHEA/D (V.) to cut off a perſon's; head, a 
puniſhment in England, chiefly made uſe of 
Isa caſes of rebellion and tteaſon, upon no- 
dlemen, firſt introduced by William the Con- 
queror, who beheaded Malt hof earl of Neri b- 
ampten, -Huntingdon and Northumberland, in 
the year roh, who: was the firſt npbleman 
that was beheaded in England, 
BEHE'LD (Part.) any- — that: wes ſeen or 
looked upon by another. | | 
BE'HEMOTH (S.) a monſtrous creature men- 


* 


tioned by Job, which ſome imagine to be 


te whaie, and. others the hippopetamus, or 


BEL 
of the fathers thoaght it to be th F Thoſe be 
others the elephant. In the 8 1 greateſt « 


guage, it Ggnifies a, beaſt in general, m d chat 


33 bay larger ſorts that are fit fo upon ©. 
ervice abbins affirm, chat it is te distance 
lar four · footed creature that God ba LO N. 


deſs of 
with kni 
when ar 
ſet a ſpes 
LOW 
like a by 
RLLOW. 


ereated; that in thy beginning he made two 
the male and . e female he 
. killed and ſalted, to reſerve it as an enter 
* r the elect, whenever the Meſſial 

1 conie; and that the male is ſtill living 
which, when this time comes, God will kil 
ao, and give it to the Iſrarlites, who ſha 
then riſe Fm the dead. Axa proof of theit 
belief of theſe extravagancies, they oftes 
wear by the r they expect to have in 


e purpoſes, 
BEHOLD. (V.) 10 lock upon, or fee with th at» 
organ, d. 
BEHO/LDEN (Part.) the being under an ob (: 
3 or debt to ,znather for ſome favour tains thi 
ceived from him. hollow ; 


BEROQOFF. (S.) +» Nee debt, or dut 


- 3iver-bou ſe ; others the ſea - calf or px, Some 


mich a perſon hes under; alſo the profit 7 
| t, or advant doe or LY, 
from. any thing. * what "ay waiſt, to 
BEHOO'VE (V. 95 1e oc, to he fit or pic IJFLLY-C 
per, to be the duty of A. on to do. ſuxuriou! 
BEING (S.) the.exiftence 2 thing. in eating 
BELA'BQUR (V.) to, threſh, bang, or beat r L- 
perſon-ſeverely. LONG 
BELA'TED (A.) to have the time paſt, f theright 
that a perſon cannot get to his journey's ent FILOVE 
&c, in due time; &. * 
BELA . ti 11d, &. 
LAY ** the Sea-Languaze un BELSW A“ 
BELCH (V.) to break wind upwards, octi, "vffian, 
_ fipned by the f h's being overcharge BELT (68. 
with too much viduals. or drink, or and is u 
ſomething offenſive that does not d geſt. ne Gif 
BELCH (V.) common beer or ale ſold in pat r'. 
lic-houſes is ſo called. pong 
BE'LDAM (S.) an, eld, deformed, ſcoldin —_ { 
woman. 
BELE/AGUER (v.) to befiege or furrount AO A 
town with, an army, to take, or make | rh 
comply with. ſuch conditions as the beliege % ence 
think fit, - NCH ( 
BE'LEFRY. (s.) that part of the ſteeple of I L bt 0 
| church where the. Wu * * or in * | 
BELIAL a wicked, ſtubborn, tebelſten 
ad. aus. of the names of Satay, err \ 
the devil, 
the firſt, 
VBLIEF 42 4 — ; alſo the vulgar name Moly 
0 E V. ) to eregit, or put confidence dig 
BELUKE (Part.) perhaps, perchance, &. aft * ($ 
the like.or ſame way, mode or manner. 9 2 
Berl (s. ).a;muſical inſtrument made of 10 Nai <4 
hob. appeopriatedc0, many 0 and den A 
quently. of many figes the larger fort . "3g in 
hung in aaf. of 8 and . wee 
or tung to 1}, the e to church, ind il ＋ 
2 "feſtivals Teligiags and Th = | 
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BEN 
Thoſe bel, are obſerved to be heard at the 
preateſt diſtance, that are rung in a valley, 
and that the next fartheſt are thoſe placed | 
vpon 4 plain, and thoſe heard at theleaſt | 


diſtance upon a hill. 


deſs of war; her prieſts flaſhed themfelves 


when any war was proclaimed, the herald 
ſet a ſpear upon a pillar before her temple, 


like a bull. k 
canvey wind. with, very often uſed by all 
forts of ſmiths to make their fires burn 
quickly and fie res; and. alfo for many other 
purpoſes, ſuch as giving air to mines in deep 
and long drifts, | the: caufing the pipes of an 
organ, bag pipe, &c. to ſpeak, &c, 

BLLY (S,) that part of the body that con- 


hollow part of ſeveral muſical inſtruments, 
u of lutes, violing, &c. of bottles and ſeve- 
nl other houſhold utenſilss. . 
LLV. (V.) to ſwell or grow big about 
waiſt, to ſiyut ov ſwagger. 


JLLY-GOD (S.) a glutton, an epicure, a 


in eating and drinking. 
IFLLY-TIMBER (s.) all ſorts of food. - 
NON (V.) to appertain to a thing, te be 
the right or property of a perſon, - 
LOVED (A.) one that is dear, valuable, or 
precious. to à perſon, as a wife, huſband, 
child, &c, 
ILSWA'/GGER (S.) » befor or bully, a 
ruffian, c. | | | 
Lr (S.) 2 girdle that goes round a thing, 
and is uſed to hang gentlemen's ſworgs-in ; 
alla a diſtemper in ſheep, 
ILY (V.) to ſlander or ſpeak falſely of any 
perſog · qx thing. 8 N 
IEMI'RE (v.) to daub or ſmear over with, or 
toll in the dirt or mire. | 


"e's ſelf for the loſs of ſemething, or the 
ablence of ſomebody. FT HF 

BENCH (s.) a form or long piece of wood 
to fit on, commonly put. in gardens, and 
painted, that they may not be eafily ſpoiled 


by the weather; alſo. a number of juſtices 
met in &ſons, 0 r 


de firſt. rank in the inns of court. 

Nuo kv.) to make crooked or bowed; alſo 
th; apy, yield, Koop, or give. way to a 
8. N . 0 

BEND (8) in Here!gry, is one of - the; ten 

honourable ordigaries, containing a third part 

ot che peld when charged, anda fifth when 
klein; there are divers ſorts of bends z and 
when in Blazoding it is called fimply a bend, 
ib underſtogd to be the bond dexter, which 
Amade by drawing two liney from the upper 
Fatt of the thiel&' on the right hand, to the 


* 


L LO NA (S.) che öfter of Bare, and god- | 
with knives to appeaſe her with their blood; 


LOW ve roar. or cry but very. loud N 
KLLOWS (s.) an inflrument to blow, or 


tains the guts or paunch ; alſo. the wide os | 


Juxurious perſon, or one that delights much | 


REMOAN (V.) to-grieve, lament, or agu 


BINCH'ER (s.) now. reſtrained. to lawyers of | 


Nan che lefrdiagonally or ach wart, 


o 


the bend fnifter, is formed in the like manner, 
| only it comes from the left fide of the ſhield 
to the right, Any.thing borne in coat-ar- 
mour placed obliquely or athwart, is ſaid to 
de in Bend ; fo being parted off by a diagonak 
line is called party per bend; and two lines 
dtawn within the bend parallel to the out- 
ward wedges is called a bend woided ; alſo in 2 
Ship, the outermoſt timbers, by ſome called 
wales are bends; theſe are the chief. ſtrength 
of the ſhip's fide, having the futtocks and 
knees of the beams bolted into them; they 
are alſo uſed as ſtairs to go up to the ſhip's fide. 
| BENDABLE (A.) flexible, pliable, capable of 
being beat, or made into the form of a bow 
or hoop, 
BE/NDLETS (S.) in Heraldry, are thoſe marks 
or diſtinctions that are of the ſame length and 
but half the breadth of a bend. 4 
 BENEA'PED (A.) ſpoken of a ſhip, when the 
. waetr does not flow high enough to bring her 
out of a dock, or over a bar of ſand, &c. 
BENEA'TH (Part.) underneath, below, both. 
in place and dignity; alſo any thing unbe- 
coming the dignity of a perſon to do, 
BENEDTCTINES (S.) in the church of Name, 
are monks that pretend to follow the rules 
and orders of St. Bennet, who. was the firſt 
that introduced the monaſtie life into the. 


weſtern part of Europe, in the beginning of 
the ſixth century, 


noted men of all ſorts as theſe ; it has laſted. 
above 1200 years, and been ſeveral times te- 
formed to anſwer the founder's intention, and 


ſprung from theſe ; ſuch az the Cluniacenſes, 
the congregation of St, Maus, the orden of 
Camaldeali and Vulumbre, the Carthuſians, the 


&c, Within the Benedictine liſt ſome years. 
fince were reckoned there had been 40 
-popes, 200 cardinals, 50 patriaichs, 116 
archbiſhops, 4600 biſhops, four emperors; 
12 empreſſes, 46 kings, 47 queens, and 


3600 canonized ſaints, 
BENEDVCTION (S.) bleſſing, eſpecially that 
] © given by parents to their children. 
BENEFA'CTOR or BENEFA/CTRESS (S.} 
he or ſhe that. does offices of kindneſs, a pa- 
tron, friendly protector, aſſiſter. 


ritable gift or donation, - 4 1 
BRNBFICE (S.) a church living or promo- 
tion; theſe go under divers names; a 

| ple Benefice is where the parſon or miniſter 


Benefice in where he is charged with the cure 
of ſouls, &c.. 


mind that inclines perſons to do good offices 


þ - © rality, kiadaeb, &c. "6 


No religious order has. 
been ſo remarkable for extent, wealth, ant 


many other names given to new parties that 


Ciſtercians, the Celeſtines, the Humilitati, 


BENEFAC'TURE or BENEFA'CTION (8.4 
a kind, frienfly, good-natured deed, a cha- 


| obliged only to read prayers, .&c, a ſacerdotal* | 


- BENE'FICENCE (S ) that diſpoſition of the 


to others, for worthy and noble confidera- 1 
tions 3 and is ſometimes called charity, Jibe- 
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Monday; it has been many hundred years | 
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zlected. Id is moſt encircled by the * 
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BENEFICIAL (A.) any thing that yields or | one of the crown manors, who granted the Ju 
"produces profit or gain, whatever is adyanta- ample” privileges to it; it is now annexed to itſelf, i 
wm; + FROGS; | the dukedom of Ceratuall, and appropriated burgeſſe 
BENEFICIARY (S.) one who receives alms to the princes of Wales ſucceſſively ; the caflie ment; 
or deneſits from another, a penſionet᷑. and manor are at preſent held by leaſe from Saturda: 
BE'NEFIT (S.) a kindneſs, profit, or advan- the prince of Wales, by Edward Carey, Elq; ſions: | 
tage; To the benefit of the clergy was a par- which was obtained by his anceſtors of queen Tweed, 
- ticular advantage enjoyed formerly by them, Elizabeth ; it is now a borough, whoſe char. puted, : 
- bat was afterwards extended to uymen alſo, | der was renewed by king James I, who incor- BERYL 
relating to divers crimes, and particularly to | porated the inhabitants into one body poli. the Fee 
what was called manſlaughter ; which was, tic, by the name of the bailiff and burgeſſs plate, o 
that the ordinary giving the priſoner at the | of Berkbamflead St. Peter, in the county of il BESEE'C! 
dar a Latin book in a black Getbie charac- | Hertford, and by that name to have perpetual bre ; to 
ter to read a verſe or two, and if the ordi- ſurceiſion, &c. that the bailiff and burgeſſes Wl BESEE'M 
nary ſaid, Legit ut clerics, the offender was | (in number 12) ſhall have a common fea), for a pei 
- only burnt in the hand, otherwiſe he ſuffered and power to chuſe a recorder, town-clerk, I BESE'T ( 
death. 3 3 c. ſhall have a priſon, hold a market weekly round al 
BENE VOLENCE (s.) good-will, kindneſs, | on Thurſday, befices their ancient weekly BESHRE/ 
- favour, a voluntary gratuity or gift, 3 Li market on onday, &c. but through poveny evil to a 
BENE'VOLENT (A.) affectionate, kind,friend- | the government in this form is at preſent WW BESIDE | 
5 ly, of a mild, good-natured diſpoſition 3 fo | diſcontinued. The church is a rectory in the ſon or p 
in Aftrology, Jupiter and Venus are called be- | - patronage of the king; there is a' good free- BESI/DES 
nevolent planets, from the favourable, mild or | ichool well endowed, of which the king bas was paic 
friendly influences that art aſeribes to them. the preſentation, and the warden of Af ν BESIE'GE 
BE'NJAMIN or BENZ ON (S.) a reſin im- college in Oxford is viſitor, It is 24 computed, with an 
| ported from ſeveral parts of the Eaft-Indies ; | and 26 meaivred miles from London. it to ce 
there are three ſorts of it, all of which are BE'RKSHIRE (S.)this county is ſeparated ſrom would n 
- uſed phyſically with good effect in pectorals, Buckingham and Oxfordſpire, on the non BESMEA' 
and as a perfume to keep off noxious ſcents. by the river Thames 3 from Hampſhire on the over wit 
BENYVGHTED (A.) when a traveller is over ſouth, by the river Kennet ; on the eaſt it is oil, butt 
taken by the night or darkneſs, before he.can | bounded by Surrey, and on the weſt M BESMO'K 
arrive at his inn, | - Wilifhire and Glouceſterſhire, It ſends nin offend v 
BENIGN (A.) courteous, good-natured, kind, | members to parliament, has 12 market-BF BESMU'T 
deneficent; ſo in Phyſic, a diſeaſe is ſaid to | towns, and 140 pariſhes; is divided into 20 unctuou 
be benign, when no irregular or dreadfut-| bundreds, and contains 527,000 acres 0 powder, 
ſymptoms appear. 4. | ground, and about 17,000 houſes : It 1+ well SOM 
BEN T (A) inclined, prone, or reſolved upon cloathed with wood, and watered with excel clean th 
. a thing; alſo bowed or made crooked, | lent rivers, has a moſt ſweet air an rich BESO/T ( 
BENU'M or BENU'MB (v.) to render a part ſoil, fit both for paſturage and corn, eſpect unappre 
or the whole body incapable of feeling, ei - ally the vale of White-horſe Its principal liquors, 
ther by locking up tbe common ſenſation by commodity is broad or woollen cloth, and BESPA'T 
extreme cold, or pinching the part to hinder its chief rivers are the In, Ole, and Kennet, with dit 
feeling in it, or by the diſeaſe called the dead | BE'RLIN (S.) a travelling carriage, chair ill of, 

__ 8 | coach, chariot, &c; named from Berlm, NSPA“T 
| BEPI'ST (A.) watered with urine or piſs, but | city of Pruſſia, where they were firſt uſed, with di 
4 rather ſpoken of a child, &c, that wets him- BE'RRY (S) a ſmall fruit containing one o what a 

, ſelf, than of one wetted by another, more. ſeeds in a ſoft pulp, covered with a {kin SP ATT 
BEQUEA'TH (V.) to give a legacy or gift, by |.- as the elder-berry, gocſe-berry, SWS. feria. 
virtue of the laſt will and teſtament of a dy- | BERTH (S:) in the Sea Language, fignihe fing an 
ing perſon. n room or convenience to be or do any thing in NPA 
EQUE'ST (S.) a legacy or dan#tion given to or with. FS, daub on 

a perſon by the will of a deceaſed perſon. BE/RWICK or BA'RWICK (S.) in the covn BESPE AN 
BERE (s.) a ſmall town in Dorſerſsire ; as the of Nortbumberiand, is the laſt town in Eng gain for 
inhabitants are but poor, ſo the houſes are | asd, ſituated upon the northern bank of tht or ench; 
but meanly built, yet has a market, weekly | river Taored near its mouth; and while Eng PESPE!CH 

on Wedneſday; diſtant from London 92 com- land and Scotland remained two kingdoms vers col 
puted, and 123 meaſured miles. | was always claimed by the Scots, as belonging BESPRI') 
BEREA'VE (V.) to rob, firip, or take away to them, becauſe it ſtood on their fide of the tering 1 
ſomething from a perſon. 1 { river; and during the wars between the tut 5 proper x 
BE'RGAMOT (S.) with the Perfumers, is an kingdoms, was ſometimes in the poſſeſſio wa. 
eſſence drawn from the fruit produced by in- of the Scots, and ſometimes in the hands of EST (A 

' _ _ erafting the lemon-tree on a bergamot pear, the Enplifh,. It was formerly very well for : — the | 
BERKHA'MSTEAD G.) a very ancient town þ © tified, but fince the union of the two king STIAI 

in Hertfordſbine, whoſe market is weekly on doms by kiog James I. has been much ne 4 _ 


| the Twerd. It is now a town and county of |. BESTIA/RII (S.) thoſe unhappy people among 
1. itſelf, is governed by a mayor, bailiff, and the old | Romans, who were cxpoſtbys — | 
riated burgeſſes, and ſends two members to parlia- with wild beafts, who were either enemies 
caftie ment ; has a very great market weekly on taken priſoners; or ſlaves zuilty of great 
from Saturdays for corn, ſalmen, and other prov1- crimes z they were expoſed” unarmed to the 
 Efq; ſions: It has alſo a ſtately bridge over the] fury of the beaſts; and if they conquered 
queen Tweed, conſiſting of 16 arches z is 265 com-] one, they had a treſh one immediately ſet 
char- putec, and 339 meaſured miles from London. upon them; thus were the Chriſtians fre- 
incor- BE'RYL (S.] a precious ſtone, the eig. ih in] queatly worried to death, to make ſport for 
poli- the Jewiſp bigh prieſt's pectoral or breaſt-| their heathen enemies. Sometimes * 
rgeſſes plate, of a faint greeniſh colour. men armed, to ſhew their courage and dex- 
nty of BESEE'CH (V.) to humbly beg, pray, or de- terity fought againſt beaſts, and ſometimes 
rpetual bre ; to earneſtly intreat or petition, with their fellow-creaturesz there were alſo 
.recſſes WY BESEE'M (V.) to be fit, proper, or handſome | ſome who undertook this ſport to get money. 
n ſeal, for a perſon to do. BES TTR (v.) to be very active, diligent, and 
.clerk, AY BESE!T (V.) to lie in wait for, to encompaſs | laborious, 
weekly round about, | _ | BESTO'W (V.) to give to, to lay out upon, to 
weekly RW BESHRE/W (v.) to curſe, ,damn, or wiſh] ſtody, or to take much pains for or with, ' 
poventy evil to a perſon, 8 BESTREW (V.) to ſcatter all about, to throw 
preſent I BESIDE (part.) on or near the fide of a per-] or ſpread over, as women do ſand upon a 
in the fon or place. 8 houſe. 9 
2d free- BESIDES (Part.) over and above, more than | BESTRIDE (V.) to fit acroſs a thing, as men 
ing has was paid, done, or contracted for. do on horſeback, 


dll Souls 


mputec, 


B E S 


BESIEGE. (v.) to inveſt or ſurround a city 
with an army, in order to take or compel 
it to certain conditions that otherwiſe they 


DEF 


BET (V.) to lay a wager, that ſomething yet 
undone ſhall come to paſs, in ſuch or ſuch a 
manner, 


ed from would not accept of, or comply with. _ | BET, BETTY, or BESS (S.) a familiar con- 
e nortlt BESMEA'R (V.) to daub, or cover a thing traction of the name Elizabeth. 

on the over with any ſpreading flexible matter, as | BETA'KE (V.) to ſet one's ſelf about, or to 
eaſt it is oil, butter, &e. a apply to ſomething. . 

wet by BESMO'KE (v.) to cover, daub, ſmear, or BETHTNK (V.) to call to mind what-has lipt 
ids nin offend with ſmoak. | 4 


out of a perſon's memory, | 


market BESMU'T (v.) to daub, or blacken with any | BE'THLEMITES (s.) a name formerly given 
| into 20 unctuous matter mixed with ſoot, black | to certain friars, that wore the ßgure of 'a 
acres 0 powder, &c, flar upon their backs; but now generally 
t i« well BESOM (s.) a broom or bruſh to ſweep or | underſtood to be thoſe unhappy perſons that 
th excel clean the houſe with. F are deprived of their reaſon, commenly called 
ao rich BESO/T (V.) to render one's ſelf ſtupid or| mad folks. | 
, eſpeci unapprehenfive, by too much drinking ſtrong] BETVDE (V.) to happen te, or befa!, or 
principal liquors, : chance, e. Ws” 

oth, 2 BESPA'TTER (V.) to daub, or ſprinkle over | BETU/MES (Part.) ſoon, forward, early, ba- 
| Kennet, with dirt, to defame, ſlander, bely, or ſpeak fox « thing is commonly expected; as when 
„ Chair ill of, hy / apples, cherries, &c, are ripe a month before 
Berlm, 8 BESPA!'TTERED (A.) daubed or ſprinkled|- the uſual time, or a child makes a great pro- 


ſt uſed. with dirt, bely'd, or wrorgi vy accuſed of greſs in learning at ſeven or eight years old, 


ng one 0 what a perſon is not garlty of. BE'TLEY (S.) in Staffordſhire, whoſe market 
ith a ſkin BESPA!TTERINS (S.) the act of daubing or] is now weekly on Tueſday, tho' the charter 


ſprizxiing with dirt; alſo ſlandering or accu- 
ing an innocent perſon. 

BESPA'WL (V.) to ſpit up a perſon, to 
daub one with ſpitting. 

BESPEA'K (V.) to contract, agree, or bar- 
gain for; alſo an ironical Speech, to bewitch 
or enchant, | 

BESPECKLE 


vers colours, 


granted by king Henry III. mentions Thurſ- 
day; and alfo a fair on the eve, day, and 
morrow aſter the feaſt of St. Margaret, 
which laſt continues the ſame to this day; 
diſtant from Lenden 120 computed, and 143 : 
meaſured miles. h 

BETO'KEN (V.) to fignify, or foretel by cer- 
tain figns and indications, which by long 
experience and obſervation are found to be 


* ſigniße 
y thing itt 


the coun 
n in Ex 
ink of the 
while Eng 


kingdoms, 


(V.) to cover with ſpots of di- 


; belonging BESPRUNKLE (V.) to wet lightly, by wa- the fore-runners of ſomething in particular, 
fide of the tering through a pot with holes, or other | that js to follow. : 
en the tw! proper method, _ BETRA'Y (V.) to bing into trouble, or dan- 
e poſſeſſio BESPU'E (v.) to vomit, or ſpue upon. ger, by treacherouſly delivering up a perſon, 


e hands of BEST (A.) the moſt excellent, the choiceſt, or | or place, or by diſcovering ſomething that 


well for of the greateſt eſteem or value. may give the enemy an advantage, by dif- 
tuo king SESTIAL (A.) appertaining or belonging to cloſing the ſecrets that ought. not to bave 
much ne a beaſt; alſo any thing like, according to, or] been known, 
the "_ aft the manner of a beaſt, _ | As." (V.) to contract, or make a 


* 


* 4. en 


nl 


1 


_ marriage agreement between two perſons; } BE'VY (S.) a Hunting Term, and when ap- 
alſo to beſtow, or give one party to another plied to deer, means a herd or company cf 
in marriage. ; 4 them; in Fowling, it means three, when 


BETTEE! (S.) a firong wedge like a chiſſel, | ſpoke of partridges ; ils. ir 3 ut & 
made uſe 05 to rip or break open doors, flock or- roy: 4. ö work; 
windows, or ſhutters; alſo the name of a | BEWAIL (V.) to mourn, lament, er ſorro;y of K 
I flaſk of wine. . after or for. a ; 7094: 

| - BE TER (A.) execeding in gooeneſs, fur- | BEWARE (part.) take heed, be cautious, &c 44 01 
. paſſing in convenience os advantage, more BEWDLEV (S.) a ſmall bailiff pleaſant town Herz 
| proper or fit for the purpoſe than ſome in Worceſterſhire, ſituate on the weſt fide of t 
other thing. the Severn, whoſe market is weekly on Sa- about 

BETWEEN (Part.) in the middle, or among } turday, which is well ſupplied with corn pobli 
ſome other things cr perſons, ; eſpecially malt, alſo leather and caps. The queſt | 

BE'VEL (S.) with frchitefts, an inſtrument] fair is annually on April 23. It ſends one mb 
to adjuſt the angle or inclination of a thing; member to parliament, and is diſtant from N 
in Heraldry, it is the break ing or opening of | London g2 computed, and 112 meaſured miles fa Ar 

part of the field, like a carpenter's rule. . | BEWVLDER (v.) to confuſe, affright Aa with 

* 89 1 name of à wild creature or diſcompoſe. . 1 ; 

with whoſe hair or fur the beſt or fineſt BEWITCH (V.) to inchant, t . mis 

| Hats are made; alſo the name of the hats | powered, ws * to have the A pars 111. 
themſelves, when finiſhed | reaſon and choice left. 1755 

BR VER ACE (S.) a ſmall treat of wine, ale, | BEWRA'Y (V.) to diſcover, reveal, or de- 1. 

e. 1 claimed by, and given to] clare a ſecret; alſo to foul, naſty, or daub x 
a perſon's intimate acquaintance, at the firſt with ordure. * i 94 


wearing a new ſuit of cloaths, 
BE'VERLEY (S.) the chief town of. the Eaft 
Riding of the county of York, is of great 


BEV (S.) a Turkiſh governor of a maritime Erol 
county or town, the Turks write it begh or 115436 
bek, a lord or ſangiac. v; 


weaving of bone lace, 1 


my 


antiquity, but began to be moſt taken notice | BEYO'ND (part.) at a diſtance, farther off; 75 
of by the retirement of Jobn de — alſo ereelliaß 10 power, or acquirements in 1 
archbiſhop of York, in 717, who lived here] learning, &c, | Hers 
. four years, and died May 7, 721; in honour | BE'/ZEL or BEZ . (S.) the upper part of the tl 
of whoſe memory ſeveral kings endowed the] collet of a ring, in which ſtones are ſet and 1 
place with many privileges and immunities, faſtened. , Oo 4 
and particularly that the freemen of the ſaid |} BE'ZOAR (S.) a ſtone, found in the fto- 5 5 
. town ſhall be free from all manner of tolls mach of the parzce, an animal ſomewhat like a 
Whbatſoever throughout all the kingdom of | a goat, uſed medicinally 28 à counter poi- t Kr 
; England; for which purpoſe when 1hey tra- ſon, and a great chearer of the heart, brought or fi 
vel, the mayor gives them a certificate, The from both the Indies, J. urkey, Sc. There is 2 dib K 
deen bs leaſantly ſituated at the foot of the | compoſition made by ſome apothecaries ſe 93 
Foulds, and the convemency for hunting, like it, that it requires good judgment 10 8 by. 
. fiſhing, and fowling, invites many gentlemen | diſtinguiſh the true from the counterfeit, of 

F to reſide in and near it, The ſeſſions for the | BLANNGULATED (A.) any thing that is tu whon 
-Eaft Riding are always held here in a very 4 cornered, | : N and - 
| ſpacious hall, near which is. a regiſtry for BIA 48.) the inclination or bent of 2 per- the . 
deeds, conyeyances, wills, Ke. The town | ſon's mind to »his or that thing; alſo the Wh 

- _ +s conſtantly ſupplied with fiſh, fow], corn, | lead or weight put Inta a bowl, that draus — } 
&c. at very rea ſonable rates; the fireets are or turns the courſe of it thay, way to which N 
well paved, ſpacious and wide; its Satur- the bias is; alſo the name of a Tamons 2n- thatf 

. day's market-place is very commodious and | cjent philoſopher, 2 | whic 

_ hangſome, all which has of late years very] BYAS (V.) to incline, bend, or prepoſſeſs 8 ard 
much improved the trade of this place, eſpe- | perſon in favour of what one deſires of him; eri 5 

. Eially fince the cleanſing, ceepning, and wide- alſo a perſon's natural inclination, Tu 
ning, thereby rendering the creek. ſo navi-| BIB (S.] a linen garment pinned upon the cover 
gable, that ſhips of large burden can load | breaſt of a young child; alſo that part of ar- clerk 

. and unload. It hath two very large and] tificers 2prons that comes from their wailt, ly on 
good pariſh-cburches, alſo hoſpitals, free- | and covers their breaſt and ſtomach. corn 
; ſchools, Se. It is governed by a mayor, BIB (V.) to tipple, drink, ar ſip often. Mark 
(annually choſen, Spt. 28.) 12 aldermen, a} BYBBER (S.) a drinker, particularly ſaid to with 
_ recorder, &. who weekly hold a court of | them that love to drink much, or that get thist 

. record for all. ſums whatever, except titles | diſordered with liquor often, g Con 
of lande. Wedneſday and Saturgay are its | BYBLE (S.) a book, but by way of eminence Lad 

_  market-days; it is diftant from Londen 141 reſtrained to the Old and New Teſtament wile 
. computed; and 170 meaſured miles. The | collected into one volume. As the ſcriptures whic 
principal trade of this town is making of | have been tranſlated into moſt languages by work 
le ang, outmeal, tanning; Jeather, and] {cygral handsy "fo of courſe ſome muß de dr 
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das verbon was brougbt 


1 
beter, and ſome" worſe,” ſome accömmp- 
dated to one opinion, and ſome to another; 


dat thar ſubje& 


ject being too large far this 
work, I only obſerve, that Helmut, biſhop 
of Sherburn, tranſlated the Pſalms, about 
709g into EngilG Saxon ; and that Zadfrj- 
dt; or Echertus, biſhop. of Landisferne, did 


ſeveral other parts into the jam language, 
2, 


about 730 f. and venerabſe Bede the who 


about 35. 


Jabs de Treviſe, about 1357, 


b the whole in Engl ſp: At. the e- ' 


queſt of Thomas lord Berli, i 1534, Tin- 

Aiiner from Ant- 
Which being excepted againſt, a revi- 
Wand alteration was publiſhed it 1533; 
with a preface by archbichop crarmer in 


1683 and 1651 another tranſlation was 
lhe: 


ſhed; and about 1560 this laſt verſion 
was reviewed by ſeveral biſkops, and from 
them called the b eps bible, In 1604, at 
the Hampton Court conference, a new tranſ- 
lation was reſalved upon, which was exe- 
ented in 1607, and is pot bow univerſally 
oſed by all patties in Great- Britain, in the 


ili tongue or language. | 
11514 GRAPHER (S.) « bookflles or tra- 


der in books. 


BBLIOTHECAC (s.) 3 library, or place w bete 


books are kept; a ſtudy, 


MICE (s.) a blue powder or colour uſed by the 


ante 


painters, | es rd 
BICESTER or BISSETER (5.) a long firag- 


gling town in Oxfordſbire, whoſe market is 
weekly on Friday; diſtant from Lendou about 


10 computed, and 52 meaſued miles. 


KER (V.) to wrangle, quarrel,. ſquabble, 
or ſkirmiſh, * 


Ib (v.) to command, or order a perſan to 


io 1omething ; alſo to invite to a foaſt; alſo 
to offer a certain ſur of maney for a parcel 
of goods, | 


MDDIFORD (s.) an ancient large corporation 


and ſea-port town. in Devonſbire, being one of 
the greateſt trading towns 1p England, ſend- 
gannvally great fleets to Newfoundland; and 
the Weſt. der, which - occaſions ſo great a 
trade, eſpecially for exportation of herrings, 
that for the management of the cuſtoms here, 
which ariſe to a canſiderable ſum yearly, there 
x collector, comptroller, cuſtomer, ſearch- 
te waiters, and other inferior officers, This 
f ugh 1s yery much increaſed lately, and is 
borerned by a mayor, recorder, and town 
clerk,with ſerjeants,&c, The market is week - 
ly on Tueſdays, which is well ſerved with 
born and all other proviſions: And it is re- 
narkable, that they can arreſt for any ſum, 
without number. The Grenville were lords of 


is town, which family continued from the | 


E till very lately. It is diſtant from 
161 computed, and 197 meaſured 


miles; and ſituated upon the Toruridge, over 
which i N | 


there is a large ſtone bridge of arched. 
a conſiſting of 24 piers ; but as the wa- 
n no quits out of the river every tide, 


a j 4 
r 
the carts, &c, are then, obliged to go oven 
e ſands, to preſerve the bridge, 


 BIDDY (S.) a chicken, or fowl; alſo the 


8 a Woman. 


BIE NNIAL. (A.) a thing of two years conti 
nuance, at the end of which time it is re- 
newed, or begins again. 
BIER (S.) a frame to carry or reſt dead bodies 
on, when they are going to be buried. | 
BIFA/RIQUS (A.) double, twofold, that may 
be underſtood two ways, of that has two 
; meanings, g 3 
BUYFEROUS (A.) any thing that bears, or 
' , brings forth twice a year. „ 
BIFIDATED (A.) cut, cleſt, or rent into two 
| .parts,, | £44 
Bib RME D (A.) double - formed, a thing that 
has two ſhapes, 
BI/FOROUS (A.) an opening that has double 
' doors, 
BIFURCATED (A.) double pronged,” or a 
thing that has two forks, 85 
BIG (A.) great, large; alſo high, rich, or 
powerful. : 
BYGAMY (S.) the marrying, or having two 
wives or huſbands living at the ſame timez 
the old Ramans branded thoſe. who were 
guilty with an infamous mark, and the 


' . Frea;b with death,, >. : 
BTGENOUS (A.) a perſon born of parents 
of two different nations, or a creature begot 
between others of two different ſpecies ; as 
a mule, of a horſe and an aſs, &c, 
BI'GGEN (S.) a, linnen cap or coif, wrapped 
round the heads of young childrea. 
Bi/GOLESWADE (S.) a plcaſant town in Bad- 
wdfbire, ſituated on the Twel, over which is 
a tone bridge: It is well ſupplied with inns, 
being a common lodging place for paſſen- 


gere, between London and 4 and is 34 


computed, and 45 meaſur iles didant 
from London; and has a good 
on Wedneſday. > 2 
BIGNESS (S.) the fize, magnitude, or large» 
neſs of a thing, ; 
BI'GOT (S.) one who firenuouſly adheres to 
a party, either of the church or ſtate, with 
a blind reſolution or devotion, not knowing 
the grounds or juſt pretenſions of either, 
BI'GOTISM or BIG/OTRY (S.) 2 Riff, un- 
moveable adherence to a party, even though 
they are in the wrong; they not being willing 
to examine into the truth or falſhuod of any 


matter or thing, but taking all upon truſt, &c, 


BULANDER (S.) a ſmall veſſel or ſhip, broad 
and flat, uſed for conveying goods to ſmall 
| diſtances, ſeldom exceeding 30 tons, 
BUVLBERRIES (S.) a ſmall purple coloure 
berry, of a ſweetiſh and ſharp tafte, uſe 
Ometimes for tarts, n „ 
BI/LBOES (S.) the puniſhing a derſen at ſez, 
by laying or putting the offender in jrons, or 


a ſott of ſtocks, but more ſevere than*the * 


common 


BVLDESTON 


rket weekly 


Rocks, +: » 77 2 Wan 
ESTON or BILSsTO& ($;) ia Su 
02 2 00 el | 


* 


& noted town for the cloathing trade. Iu 
market is weekly on Wedneſday, diſtant 
from London 54 computed, and 63 meaſured , 

——_— : 

BILDGE (S.) the bottom of a ſhip's floor, 
"the flatneſs of which in ſome ſhips occa- 
ons a great deal of ſtagnant water to lodge 

© there, and conſequently much occaſion for a | 
pump; when a ſhip ſtrikes upon a rock, 
they ſay, ſhe is bilged., * 

BILE (S.) the gell or choler, which is a hu- 
mour partly ſalige, and partly ſulphureous, 
ſæparated from the bleod in the liver, | 

BILVNGUIS (A.) of two tongues or langua- 

ges. Ina Law Senſe, a jury ſo called, when 


a foreigner has committed a capital crime, | 


and the jury impannelled upon that account 


is part Engliſbmen, and part foreigners, or | 


thoſe of his own country, 

BILK (V.) to cheat, balk, diſappoint, deceive, 
gull, or bubble; alſo to go out of a public 
Houſe or tavern, without paying the reckon- 
ing, ; 

BILL (C.) in Farming, an edged tool uſed to 
lop trees, hedges, &c. In Law, a proceſs 
or declaration in writing, that ſets forth the 
piainriff's grievance, &c, When applied to 

Commerce, it is an Engliſh bond without any 
evaditien annexed; there are alſo in trade 
Bills of entry, which contain an account of 
wnat goods are entered at the Cuſtom-houſe, 
for importation or exportation; there are alſo 
bills of exchange, which are notes drawn by 
+ perſon in one town, city, or kingdom, up- 
+ afiother, in the ſame, or a diſtant" town, 
. or kingdom, to pay a certain perſon, 
<n:crein named, or their order or aſſign, a 
ſum mentioned, upon account of the drawer; 
a bill of lading is a deed or inſtrument ſigned 
by the maſfer or mate of a ſhip, to ac- 


knowledge -the reception of 'certain goods | 
therein mentioned, to carry to ſuch a port, 


at ſuch à price as is ſpecißed, ſafe, and in 
good condition; a % of parcels is a recital 
of ſundry goods given by the ſeller to the 
buyer, containing the quantity and price, 


that when they are deltvered, the buyer may 


compare them, and be ſatisfied he has his 
Juſt due; a bill in parliament is certain pro- 


' Potitions drawn up and offered to be firfi 
conlidered, and then paſſed into a law; a | 


bill of ſale is when money is borrowed upon 
a parcel of goods, and the owner impowers 
the lender to ſell or appropriate them to his 
own. uſe, if the money is not repaid, with 
intereſt, by a time limited, 

BILLE'RICAY (S.) in Ehex, a conſiderable 
town whoſe market is weekly on Tuefday ; 
which is well provided with corn and all ſorts 

© of proviſions; diftant frem Loxden 20 com- 
puted, and 23 meaſured miles; ſituated on a 


| BILLESDON or BULSDON (S.) a town in 


BULLET 


. 


B 1 N 
JA log of wood cut for fuel; al 
a note or ticket given by the conſtable 2 
ariſh or hundred to quarter ſoldiers upon 
inn-keepers, ale-houſes, brandy- ſhops, &c, 
alſo a ſmall note or letter folded up, particu- 
larly ſpoke of love-letters, and ate then 
called billet dowx, In Heraldry, a bearing in 
the form'of a parallelogram or long ſquare, 
BYLLARDS (S.) a game or diverſion which 
gentlemen play at upon an oblong table, 
very ſmooth, and exactly covered with fine 
green cloth, in order that ivory balls ſtruck 
with fticks, bending at the end, may more 
with the leaſt touch. | 
BFLLINGHAM{(S.) in Northumberland, whoſe 
market is now diſcontinued : It is fitvate 
upon the "Nertb Tine; diſtant from Londox 
222 computed, and 286 meaſured miles, 
BILLON (S.) in Coinage, a bafe metal, either 
gold or filver, in which copper is predomi- 
nant, All gold beyond 12 carats is worſe 
than ſtandard, and filver 6 penny-weights 
under ſtandard, is called billon, 
B'LLOW (S.) a large rolling wave, or ſurge 
of the ſea, : 
BIME/DIAL (A.) in Mathematics, is when 
power, and containing a rational rectangle 
are compounded, the whole line ſhall be ir- 
rational, and is called a firſt bjmedial line. 
BINARY ARITHMETIC (S.) that which 
reckons or counts by two's, and uſes only o 
and 1, the cypher multiplying by 2, as in 
common arithmetic by 10; thus 10 is two, 
11 three, 100 four, tor five, &c. 
BINARY NUMBER (S.) that compoſed of 
two units. : . 
BI'INAP.Y MEASURE (S.) in Muſe, that 
which is beat equally up and down. 
BUNBROKE (S.) a ſmall town in rg 5 
whoſe market is weekly on Wedneſday ; 


tant from London, . : 
BIND (v.) to tie or faflen together, to eblige 
or compel a perfon to perform certain con- 
ditions, *. : 
BUNDING (A.) obligatory; alſo tying or 
faſtening together, . 
BUNGHAM'{(S:;) a ſmall town in | Nettinghams 
ire, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday, 
Its parfonage is of great value, for which 
reaſon it has been beſtowed on ſeveral noted 
men for learning, from whence they have 
frequently been advanced to biſhoprics; it 
is diſtant from Lenden $6 computed, and 
108 meaſured miles, | | 
BINN (S.) a place made up to put corn ot 


| other grain in. 


BI/NOCLE (S.) a teleſcope, conſiſting of two 
tubes Joined together, by which diſtant ob- 
jects may be viewed by both eyes at the 
ſame time, ac 1 : 

BINO'MIAL (S.) two named; and in Age. 


Leiceſerſbire, whoſe market is weekly on 
Friday; diſtant from Lenden 72 computed, 


and gz weaſured miles, 


r +3, &. 


bra, it is meant of a root that confiſts of 
two parts joined by the ſign +, 4 4 + b, 
cos oe BO ORA 


* 


two medial lines commenſurable only in 


115 computed, and 147 meaſured miles diſ- 
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rio ckAbRER (S.) the writer of the life as; 


lives of à particular perſon or number of 
. ; 
BIV/GRAPHY (S.) the hiſtory of the lives 
of particular men. 
BIPARTIENT (A.) that which divides ano- 


ther thing into two equal parts; ſo in Aritb- 


metic, 2, 3, 4, are bipartient numbers, in 
reſpect of 4, 6, 8. 
BIPA'RTITE (A.) that which has two parts; 
ſo an inſtrument between two parties is a 
biparitite writing. 


BFARTUTION (s.) the dividing any thing | 


into two parts. 

(BIPLIYCITY (S.) twofoldneſs, doubleneſs, the 
repeating any thing twice over. 

BWADRATE or BIQUADRA'TIC (A.) 
a term uſed in Algebra or Arithmetic, to ſig - 
nify a number or quantity is invelved to the 
fourth power or ſquare of the ſquare, as 16 


is the biguadratę of the root 2, the ſquare of | 


which is 4, the cube 8, and the biquadrate 
or qth power 16, and ſo alſo the ſquare of 
4 is equal to 16, 

BQUYNTILE (S.) an aſpect of the planets 
144 degrees diſtant, or 3 of the whole cir- 
cumference, , 

BIRCH (S.) a tree whoſe twigs or ſprigs are 
much in uſe to make brooms, to ſweep the 
ſtreets, ftables, &c. 

BIRD (s.) all creatures with wings and feathers, 
whether ſmall or large, wild or tame. 

MRD. CALL. (S.) a ſmall tin whiftle for chil- 
dren to play with, and imitate the ſinging or 
chirping of birds. 

I'RD.LIME (S.) a clammy, pitchy, or ſticky 
matter uſed by children, | 

W'RMINGHAM (S.) in Warwickſhire, a very 
populous town, and fall ef iron manufacto- 
nes, eſpecially of the ſmaller ſorts, which 


are ſent to all parts of the world in great 


quantities, It is lately greatly improved and 
enlarged by many new buildings, both pub- 
lic and private, Its market, which is very 
large, is weekly on Thurſday, and ſtored with 
all ſorts of corn and provifians ; is diftant from 
on 83 computed and 106 meaſured miles. 

It has a dry fituation on the ſide of a hill. 
rn (s.) the bringing forth of a child; 
alſo the deſcent, extraction or original of a 
perſon, which is called noble or baſe, ac- 
cordirg to the condition, tate, or quality 
of the parent at the time of the child's be- 
ng born; alſo a Sea Term for room or con- 
venlence, either for ſailing or living; ſo 
when we ſay he has a good birth, we mean 
* * has a good place for profit or convenience. 
RTHRIGHT (S.) the honour or eſtate that 
comes to a perſon by birth, or his being ſo 


ore him; whatever is hereditary; 
BISE Er (V.] to part, cut, or divide any thing 
CO 
©. CTION (S.) a Geometrical Term, figni- 
ung the cutting or dividing a line in the 
cles or into two equal parts, 


| 


ad ſo related to the poſſeſſor immediately 


BIT 

BISE'CMENT (S.) one of the parts of any 
whole thing that is cut, parted or divided 
into two equal parts, 

BI'SHOP (S.) an inſpector or overſeer; applied 
by the Athenians, to thoſe who had the in- 
ſpection of the burghers. The Jews and 
Romans had alſo a like officer; but now it 
means only that perſon that has the govern- 
ment of church affairs in a certain diſtrict, 
and here in England ſubject to the king. 
Much diſpute has been for many ages about 
the extent of their power and origin, which 
perhaps will remain undecided, as long as ' 
Chriſtianity has a being. 

BISHOPRIC (S.) the diſtrict, province, or 
extent of a biſhop's juriſdiction. 

Bi/SHOPS-CASTLE (S.) in Sbrepſpire, 117 
computed, and 140 meaſured miles diſtant 
from Lenden; and though but a ſmall town, 
yet has many privileges, being a town cot- 
porate, governed by a bailiff, and ſends two 
members to parliament, Its market is week- 
ly on Friday, which is muck frequented by 
the Yelch, 

BVSKET, BISCUIT, or BVSQUET (S.) 
commonly underſtood of ſmall cakes made 
by the conſectioners, of fine flour, eggs, 
ſugar, &c, alſo the bread carried to ſea, -is 
called ſea biſcuit, 

BI'SMU'TH (S.) a mineral body half metal- 
lic, compoſed of the firſt matter of tin; 

| its ſubſtance is hard, heavy, ſharp, and brit- 
tle, of a large grain, when poliſhed, white 
and ſhining; ſometimes called tin glaſs, and 
ſometimes marcaſite, upon account of Ks 
extraordinary whiteneſs and beauty; it con- 
tains an arſenical ſalt, very dangerous to take 
inwardly; its precipitate is à very White 
magiſtery, which is mixed with prepared 
waters and pomatum to make fucus; the 
flower whereof is uſed to take ſpots out of 
the face; there are alſo ſame chymical pre- 
parations that go by this name, 

BISSEXTILE (S.) an intercalary day thrown 


and to make it agree with the ſun's courſe, 
invented by Julius Ceſar, which cauſes that 
year to have 366 days, 

BI'STER (S.) a colour made of chimney-ſogt 
boiled, and afterwards diluted with water; 
uſed by ſome Painters to waſh their deſigns, 
inſtead of Indian Ink, &c, 

BIT (S.) that part of a horſe's bridle that goes 
into his mouth ; alſo a ſmall or little piece 
of any thing, In the Ve- Indies, it is the 
leaſt piece of ſilver coin, which goes current 
at 7 pence half-penny ; alſo when a perſon is 
cheated or impoſed upon, he is ſaid to be bir, 

BITE (V.) to hurt by griping with one's 
teeth; to cheat, impoſe upon, or deceive 
by ſpecious pretences. ms | 

BITE (S.) a cheat, one that impoſes upon the 
credulity of another, and wrongs him; alſo, 


- 


the hurt made in the body or fleſh of * 


| creature by the teeth of another; alſo 


G 3 muck 


into every fourth year to adjuſt the Kalendar, 


31. K 
Much meat, bread, c. as can be broken 
ys at . by the PET is called a bite. | 
"BITTER (A of an unpleaſant tafte; alſo a 
ſharp and grievous affl ction; any thing hard 
do be borne or gone through, ' 
BITTERN G.) a fowl that delights in lakes 
and fens; alſo a certain liquor at the ſalt 
works, which remains at the top after the 


_ Falt has ſunk to the bottom, when it has | 


Kood 12 hours to cool after boiling, | 
BITUMEN (s.) a fat, combuſtible, oily mat- 
ter, found in many places, particularly about 
Balylon, and in Fudea, in the lake Aſphat 
tites or the Dead Sea; ſome bitumens are hard 
and uſed as coals for firing, others glutinous, 
and uſed as mortar, Neab's ark is ſuppoſed 
to be covered with this pitchy ſort, and the 
famous Babylonian walls were built with this 
_ Mortar, as 
 BITU'MINOUS (A.) of a pitchy, clammy, 
ſolphureous, and inflammable nature. 
BI'VALVE {A.) two- ſhelled: alſo ſuch fiſh as 
. | have two ſhells, as oyſters, cockles, muſcles, 


Ec. 

BLAB (V.) to tell ſecrets, or to diſcover what 

" ſhould bave been kept concealed. * 

BLACK (S.) according to the Newtonian Phi- 
bee by, is not a colour, but abſorbs up all 
thoſe rays of light that excite what is called 
colours in us: With Painters, Dyers, &c, 
there are ſeveral ſorts of b/acks, and methods 

of producing them; common ſpeech calls it a 

Colour. . 

BLACK BERRIES (S.) the fruit of the black- 

 *thorn-tree or ſhrub | th 

BLA'CKBORN (S.) in Lancaſbire, diſtant 

from London 154 computed, and 184 mea- 
ſared miles; formerly of more note than at 


ee The market which is weekly on 


oncay, is pretty conſiderable for cattle, 

BLA'CKEN (V.) to paint or daub with black; 
alſo to ſlander and make a perſon look as vile 
as poſlible, by exaggerating a ſmall fault into 
a great one; alſo to tell lies for the ſame pur- 

poſe, altho' no fault has been committed. 
BLA'CKNESS (S.) a colour ariſing from the 
texture and ſituation of the ſuperficial parts 
of the body, as deadens or abſorbs the light 
falling on it. | | 


BLACK-ROD (S.) an inftrument with a gold | 


lion at the top of it, carried by the king's 
chief gentleman uſher, inflead of a mace, 


at the feaſt of St, George at Windſor ; he allo |. 


keeps the chapter houſe door when a chapter 
of the order is ſitting, and during the ſeſſions 
of parliament attends the houſe of lords, 

BLACKS or BLACKMOORS (S.) many na- 
tions of people under or near the equinoQial 
line, who are of a black colour, among 

bich thoſe who have ſhort curled hair are 

22000000 TENT 

BLA'CK-SMITH (S.) one who makes any 
BLA'DDER (S.) a ſkinny ſubſtance of a ſtrong 

texture, which receives and keeps the urine 
r all animals tal nature diſcharges it, 


BLA 


BLADE (S,) the cutting part of a knife, fwd 


and ſaw, &c, alſo the ſprouts or leaves of 
graſs, corn, &c, and ſometimes it is uſed to 
ſignify a beau, ſpark, ar heQuring fellow. 
BLAIN (S.) an angry red puſtule in the kin, 
very ſore and painful, and in times of in- 
fection, it is a fign af the plague; when 
applied to Cattle, it is a diſtemper that af. 
fects their throat, being bladdeis of wind 
and water that ariſe in the root of thei 
tongue, which growing large choaks them, 
BLAME (V.) to find fault with, to accuſe or 
condemn any one. Ee; 
BLAME (S.) juſt reproof, fcandal, reproach, 
imputation, fault. | 2 
BLA'MEABLE (A.) worthy, or deſerving ts 
be found faplt with. 
BLA'MEABLENESS (S.) the deſerving blame, 
or being juſtly condemned, 
BLA'MELESSNESS (S.) innocency, the being 
entirely free from fault, | 
BLANCH (s.) a woman's name; alſo to elean 
or make white; ſo, to peet or ſhell off the 
ſkin of almonds, is to Hlanch them; and in 
the Mint, thoſe who anneal, boil and cleanſe 
the money are called þlanchers. 
BLA'NDFORD (S.) in Derſetſhire, is a flouriſh- 
ing borough and market-town, well ſeated on 
the pleaſant banks of the Stour, having more 
than 5co houſes, r1any of which are hand- 
ſomely built with ſtone, It is a thorough- 
fare in the coach road to Exeter, It is furs 
rounded with a vaſt number of gentlemen 
ſeats, which occaſions its market to be week - 
ly well ſtored, on Saturday, with all manner 
| of proviſions. It is a very antient boroueh, 
and formerly ſent two members to parlia- 
ment, though now it ſends none. It is go- 
verned by two bailiffs, who are annually 
choſe out of the aldermen, or capital but- 
geſſes. It was burnt down by accident in 
queen Elizabeth's reign, and ſoon after re- 
built: And on Fune 4, 17:1 it was agan 
reduced to aſhee, with the church and other 
public buildings, and alſo a village beyond 
the bridge ; It is now rebuilt, and by an act ot 
parliament ſeveral ſtreets and paſſages 3re 
. widened, particularly the market-place, and 
paſſages to the church, and the ſheep-marke!, 
Formerly the manufacture of band- ſtrinz: 
was particularly carried on here, and now 
f:faw hats and bone late are what employ 
great numbers, It is 6iftant from London 85 
. computed, and 107 meaſured miles. 
BLANDPLOQUENCE (8) a complimenting, 
© courteous ſpeaking, flattering, and ſpeaking 
a perſon fair, 8 8 
BLA'NDISH (v.) to ffatter, ſooth, or walk 
upon by fair ſpeeches, . 
BLA/NDISHMENTS (S.) wheedling ſpeeches, 
coaxing,cajoling, fawning,carefling,flarenntr 
BLANK 8.) a piece of gold, filver, &c. e l 
ready to be coined; allo any void . 
deed or inftrument, that 1s to be filled UP 


: with names, ſums, &c, alſo a N 7 
lottery, that has no prize belonging ok 
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E | 
theſe verſes that have no rhimes are called 
bank verſe 3 alſo when a perſon is ſurprized 
by an accuſation of doing ſomething, he 
| ſuppoſed. really was, or deſired ſhould be 
unknown, and ſeem ſurprized and confound- 
ed, he is ſaid to be blank. 

BLANK ET (S.) a*covering for a bed, made 
of woollen cloth, commonly white. 

ARE (V.) to melt or ſweal away in a great 
flame, like a candle that is blown by the 
nn, | 

BLASPHE'ME (V.) to revile, ſpeak evil or 
prophanely of good or holy things, | 

BLASPHE/MER (S.) one who ridicules|reli- 
gion, ct ſpeaks evil of God and goodneſs. 

BLA'SPHEMY (S.) the reproaching or diſho- 
nouring God, religion, and holy things, 

BLAST (V.) to fruftrate, diſappoint, ſpoil or 
run a project; to hurt a perſon's character 
by defamat on; to wither, ſpoil, or prevent 
fruits coming to maturity, 

BLAST (S.) a noxious, hurtful puff of wind, 
that by its ſuffocatiug quality poiſons and kills 
fruits, &c. alſo a ſudden diſcharge of a quan- 
tity of gunpowder, which blows vp or de- 


ſtroys whatever comes in its way; alſo the 


wind diſcharged from a pair of bellows. &c. 

BLAZE (V.) to ſhine out like a violent fire in 
flames; to make a great noiſe in the world 
for ſome extraordinary exploit. | 

BLAZE (S.) a white mark or tuft of hair in 
a horſe's. face; allo the flaming or violent 
burn.ng of a fire. 

BLA'ZON or BLA!/ZONARY (S.) in Heraldry, 
is the art of deſcribing in words the arms or 
armories of noble houſes, &c, by particula- 
tizing each and all the parts of their proper 
terms; the propereſt method is to begin 
wich the field, and ſo go on to the charge, 

BLEACH (v.) to whiten, by wetting with 
water or ſome proper liquor, and drying 
the matter in the ſun, | . 

BLEAK (A.)cold, raw, chilly, 77 

BLEAR-EYED (A.) that bas the external 
coats of the eyes very red, moiſt, and 
tin ned outwards, 


BLEAT (V.) to cry or make a noiſe like a 
lamb or ſheep. 

BLEED (v.) to run or drop with blood; alſo 
to open or breathe .a vein, as in caſes of 
ſwoonings,- pleurifies, &c. alſo to part with 
money freely, upon propoſing ſomething 
agreeable to a perſon's diſp»fition, whether 
it be gaming or any thing elſe, 

BLE'MISH (V.) to ſpot, ſtain, or ſpoil ; alſo 
do wound or hurt a perſon's reputation, 
either by ſome real bad action, or by ſlan- 

rn reporting ſuch of him. | 
LEMISH (S.) a defect, fault, or imper- 
fectiog. f 

BLEND (V.) to mix, mingle, or incorporate 

1 en things together. | | 
* (V.) to proſper, felicitate, or make 

"Po; this is properly the act of God only, 
dad when applied to men it fGignifies with- 


— * 


BL O 

1 Ing, defiring, or propheſying that 3 A 

ſhall be happy, proſperovs, or ſucceſsful. _ 

BLE'/SSEDNESS (S.) happineſs, felicity, and 
properly ſpeaking, is only to be enjoyed 
wita God in heaven. 1 

BLE'SSING (S.) is either the act of pronouns 
cing good to a perſon, or it is the good jit- 
ſelf, as health, profperity, &c. 

BLE ICHINGLY (S.) in Surrey, an ancient 
borough. town, which ſends two members 
to parliament, tho' it be not a market-town. 

BLIGHT (S.) a diſtempet that affects trees or 
plants in various manners, ſometimes the 
whole, and ſometimes only the leaves, oc- 
cafioned by an evii diſpohtion of the air, as 
too fevere fioſts, &c. 

BLIND (A.) one that has loſt his Gght, or 
that was born without; alſo any thing put 

| in winJows, &c, to hinder perſons from 
looking into the room; alſo a feint or pre- 
tence, a ſhift or artifice, to make a perſon 
believe the contrary of „hat is intended, 

BLIND EXCUSE (S.) a poor, mean, forry 
pretence, or excuſe. 

BLUND-FOLD (A.) one that walks with his 
eyes naturally ar artificially deprived of fight; 

- alſo one that does any thing purely upon ac- 
count of another's perſuaſion or recon: men- 
dation, without knowing or eoquiring into 
the truth, reaſonableneſs, or validity of it. 

BLUND HA'RPERS (S.) a canting name for 
thoſe impoſters that pretend to be bli»d, and 
go about ftroiling with fiddles, or pretend to 
beg, being led by a boy or dog. 

BLUNDNES8 (S.) is a natural or accidental 
defect of ſight, u hereby a per ſan is deprived 
of ſenſation or perception by ſight; alſo the 
ignorance, want of underſtanding, of re- 
ſolute adherence of a perſon to any opinion 

or practice, that in itſelf is falſe, ridiculous, 
or diſhonett, 

BLINK (v.) to ſee imperfectly, to twinkle, 
or partly ſhut the eyes, 

BLUNKARD (S.) one that ſees imperfectly, 
or whoſe eyes wink or twinkle, : 

BLISS (S.) joy, happineſs, gladneſs, imagined 

or true felicity, a:ifing from the enjoying 
ſomething longed for or defired, _ 

BLIS TER (v.) to cauſe bladders or bubbles 
to rife in the ſkin, either by fire, hot diſtem- 
pers, or cauſtic medicinos, eſpecially uſed 
in fevers, | 

BLISTER (S.) a large bladder, or bubble in 
the ſkin, filled with wind and water, occa- 
fioned by burning, ſcalding. or laying fome 
cauſtic medicines, as paniſþ flies, &c. fre- 
quently uſed in fevers. 

BLITHE or BLYTHSOME (A.) merry, plea- 
ſant, jocund, well pleaſes, full of goog hu- 
mour. 

BLOCK (S.) a large piece of marble, rough, 
| as it comes out the quarry, In Becba- 


nics, they are turned pieces of wood, made 


for the more eaſy and effectual working of 
| the pullies; ſometimes it means a log or poſt 
G 4 ot 
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BLO MARY (S.) the firſt forge in an iron 


- 


vf wood ; and ſometimes an ignorant ſtu- 
pld fellow. N : 
PLOCKA'DE (S.) when an army, inftead of 
violently aſſaulting a town, only keeps men 
poſted at all the avenues, to hinder provi- 
fions or aſſiſtance of any kind going into the 
| town, or thoſe within from coming out. 
BLO'CKHEAD (S.) an ignorant, ſtupid, un- 
apprehenſive fellow, one whoſe capacity is 
too weak to be improved by learning. 
.BLO'CKISH (A.) ſtupid, dull, that cannot be 
taught or improved. 
BLO'CKISHNESS (S.) ſtupidity, unapprehen- 
8 ſiveneſs, incapacity for learning. | 
BLOCK Up (V.) to ſtop up a paſſage or com- 
munication to or with a town or caſtle, to 
binder any:perſon-from going in or out; alſo 
to ſtop up a paſſage. 


mill, through which the metal paſſes after it 
is melted out of the mine. 
BLOOD (S.) that warm red liquor circulating 
.through the arteries and veins of an animal's 
- body. While in its own veſſels it appears 
uniform and homogeneous, but when let out 
und cold ſeparates into two different parts, 
one red and fibrous, which coagulates and 
becomes a fixed maſs, and is called cruor ; 
the other thin and tranſparent, which re- 
tains its fluidity, and is called the ſerum, 


and is ſpecifically heavier than the cruor, 


: which therefore ſwims upon it, - 

1, BLOO'DSHED (S.) murder, ſlaughter. the 
ſpilling, or cauſing blood to run out of the 
body of any creature, J 

BLOO'DSHOT (S.) a diſtemper that affect 


the eyes, making the balls of them appear | 


red or bloody. | | 
BLOO'DY (A.) daubed or beſmeared with 
blood; alſo. a perſon of a cruel or revenge- 
ful diſpoſition, is called bloody-minded. 
BLOODY HAND (S.] in Hunting, is one of 
_ *the four kinds of treſpaſſes in the king's fo- 
reſt, and is, when the offender is taken with 
"His hands, or ſome part of his body, bloody, 
he is judged guilty of killing the deer, tho' 
be be not found hunting cr chafing them, _ 
BLOOM (S.) # bloſſom or flower of a tree; 


alſo the choiceſt or beſt part of a perſon's 


life, while he has health and firength for 
action. : | 


BLO/SSOM (v.) to flower or put forth blooms 


or bloſſoms. EE 


BLOT (S ).a mark or flain, either upon paper 
or cloth; alſo a fault or crime that blemiſhes 


a perſon's character. 


BLOT (V.) io daub, ſmear, or ſtain a book, 


. garment,: or perſon's character, 


+ BLOTE (V.) to puff or ſwell yp unnaturally by 


overfeeding, &c, 


BLOW. (V.) to move ſtrongly as the wind does 
to a briſk gale, to put or ſend forth the 
wind of à man's body, by ſtrongly emitting 
the breath +through the lips; to open and 


BOA 
dervaluet or flights a perſon or thing, he ig 
ſaid to blow upon it, 8 
BLOW (S.) a ſtripe or ffroke with a ſtick, er 
any other matter. 6 
BLO'WING (S.) the action of the wind in a 
briſk gale; alſo the diſcovering and telling a 
ſecret is called h/ewing of it; alſo the ridi- 
culing of a thing, is the blowing upon it; 
and the operation of making glaſs-veſicls, is 
called blowing of glaſs, &c, * 
BLOWZE(S.) a ſluttiſh, fat, red-faced wench, 
one who is naſty and negligent in her dreſs. 
BLU'/BBER (S.) che fat, fleſny ſubſtance of a 
Whale before it is boiled, from whence the 
oil is extracted. 44 
BLU'/BBER (V.) to cry, ſob, and make a 
noiſe ; alſo the wetting or ſlabbering with 
- drivel or tears. 

BLUE (S.) one of the primitive colours, which 
in Heraldry, is called azure, | 
BLUE'ING (S.) the heating of metals till 
they aſſume a blue colour, particularly uſed 
by Gilders, &c. who do it before they apply 
their gold or ſilver; alſo gun barrels, buckles, 

&c. are frequently blued. | 
BLUFF (A.) tern, bold, fierce, big, &c. 
BLU'NDER (V.) to ſtumble, miſtake, over- 
fee, or do a thing faultily. 
BLU'NDER (S.) a miſtake, overſight, or fault, 
BLU'NDERER- (S.) ene who makes many 
miſtakes, or ſtumbles fs he walks, 
BLU/NDERBUSS (S.) a ſhert, gun, the barrel 

of which is commonly mave of braſs, and 

has a {large bore; alſo a careleſs, negligent, 

heedleſs perſon, Ry 

BLUNT (&.) any thing whoſe edge is dulled, 
or -wore out, or not ſharp; alſo a perſon 
that is ſincere and plain in his diſcourſe, 
freely reproving men for their follies, and 

does not pretend to have a greater degree of 
friendſhip for a perſon than he really has, is 

called a Lunt man. 

BLUR (v.) to ſmear, blot, ſtain, or daub. 

BLURT (V.) to ſpeak raſhly, inconſiderately, 
and unguardedly, that which ſhould have 
been kept ſecret. 

BLUSH (v.) te fluſh or redden in the face 
thro' ſurprize, ſhame, fear, or modeſty, 

BLUSH' or BLU'/SHING (S.) a fluſhing, or 
growing red in the face, ſometimes for 

ſhame, and ſometimes thro” ſurprize, &c. 

BLU'STER (v.) to make a hoiſe like a boiſ. 
terous wind; to hector, bully, or pretend 

to great matters, s 

BOAR (S.) the male kind of ſwine. 

BOARD (S.) a plank or piece of timber cut 

into flices; alſo a number of governors di- 

rectors of a corporation, commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms, or exciſe, or lords of the treaſury, 
cc. met together, to do the buſineſs they are 
choſen for, or appointed to, are called a — 
BOARD (V.) to entertain, or provide vit 
victuals and drink; and in the Sea Lan- 
nage, to enter into a ſhip by force, in ot 


ſpread like a flower; alfo to diſcover the 
ſectets of another; alſo when a perſon vn - 
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$OA/RDER (S.) one who lives · with another, 

paying a certain ſum per Annum for his lodg- 
ing, victuals, and drink, &c. 

ROA/RISHNESS or BOORISHNESS (S.) un- 
mannerlineſs, ſwiniſhneſs, uacivil behaviour, 
or indecent carriage. | 

BOAST (V.) to 'vaunt, brag, or -make great 
and vain-glorious pretenſions to learning, art, 
ſkill, &c, : | 7 

BOAT (S.) a ſmall ri ver- veſſel to carry paſſen 

rs or goods from 3 to another. 

BUA'TSWAIN (S.) an officer in a ſhip, whoſe 
buſineſs is to take care of the rigging and 


tarkle 5 and in large ſhips, and ſhips of war, |. 


takes care of, and fieers the long - boat, 
calls and appoints the ſeveral gangs to their 
watches and work, and puniſhes offenders 
that are ſentenced either by the captain, or a 
court martial, © | | 

BOB (V.) to jog, touch, or give notice by 
ſome ſuch defignz alſo a cant word for to 
trick or cheat. Thy 

303 (S.) a jog or Night touch by way of fig- 

"pal; a taunt or ſcoff; alſo a familiar ton- 
traction of the name of Robert; alſo in the 

Canting Language, a ſhop-lifter's comrade, 
zſſiſtant or receiver; alſo when a thing is 

night, pleaſant, or agreeable, it is ſaid to be 
lob; alſo a cant name for geneva, 

BO'BBIN (S.) a ſmall, neat, turned flick, 
made either of hard wood, bone, or ivory, 
to weave thread lace with, ſuch as women 
wear on their head cloaths, ruffles, &c. alſo 
'a certain inſtrument upon which the rhrow- 
fter winds his filk, to fender it more ſuitable 
for the weavers uſe, &c, alſo a ſort of white 
round tape that women uſe to tie their head 
cloaths with, © = | 

BO'B.TAIL (S.) a ſhort-tail. | 

BUCKLAND (S.) ſuch land as is held by 

charter, or inſtrument in writing, which 

cannot be conveyed to another either by ſale 
or gift, but muſt deſcend to the next heir; an 
hereditary eſtate. „ ; 

BODE or FOREBODE (v.) to foretel, de- 
dare, ſhew, or indicate. | 

DO DICE (S.) an ordinary ſort of ſtays worn 
by the poorer ſort of women, 

30/DKIN (s.) an inſtrument to make holes 

wich; alſo a pin or inſtrument uſed by wo- 

men to tie or roll up their hair with. 

ODMIN (S.) in Cornwall, was anciently 

2 very large town, and ſtill is near a mile in 
ngth ; it is ſituated between two hills in a 

very wholeſome air ; the church is very ſpa- 

©1098," but the living is a vicarage, in the 
gt of Sir Edmund Prideaux, Bart, It was 
formerly a ſtaple for yarn, but that trade is 
now loſt; the market weekly on Saturdays 
in furniſhed plentifully with all manner of 

povions: It is a borough, governed by a 

mayor and town clerk, affifted with 12 ma- 

Litrates and 24 commoners, who alone have 

the power of chufing two members to repre- 
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BO'DY (S.) in a Phyfical Senſe, is that mate» 
rial ſubſtance of which all the particular crea- 
tures in the world are made, and is con- 
trarily diſtinguiſhed from ſpirit, by its inca- 
pacity to think, reſolve or conclude, and 
its- capacity being divided into parts, and 
formed into different maſſes and figures, The 
old philoſophers opinions and definitions be- 
ing now rejected, eſpecially in this part of 


© ceived, who deſcribes it to be a ſyſtem or aſ- 
ſociation of ſolid, maſſy, hard, impenetrable, 
moveable particles, ranged and diſpoſed in 
this or that manner, from whence reſult B50. 
dies of this or that form, and diſtinguiſhed by 
this or that name, In Geometry, it is any 
thing that has the dimenſions of length, 
breadth, and thickneſs, and particularly the 
tetrahedron, eonſiſting of four triangles, the 
octahedren, of eight, the icofihedroa of 
twenty, the dodecahedron, of twelve penta- 
gons, and the cube of fix ſquares; theſe are 
called the regular Platonic bodies, becauſe 
their ſides and angles are equal. In War, 
body is an aſſemblage or collection of troeps 3 
and in common yu, it frequently means a 
great number of perſons; it alſo oftentimes 


ſignifies perſonality, as ſome body bas ſpoiled my 
garden, E. Bk 
BOG (S.) a ſoft, watery, marſhy piece of 
ground, very frequent in Jreland. 
BO/GGLE (V.) to ſammer, heſitate, ſcruple, 
- or refuſe to do a thing. a 
BO/G-LANDER or BOG-TROTTER (S.) a 
nick name given to riſþ people. 
BO'JARES (S.) the common name of the 
lords of the czar of Muſcovy's court, whoſe 
number is commonly 30, and who are the 
heads of the council of ſtate, and obliged to 
flay at Moſcow, and to follow the prince, 
when he goes 10 any other place; every 
morning they go to ſalute the emperor, and 
at coming into his preſence ftrike their fore- 
head as a token of their fidelity z when they 
go abroad on horſeback they tie a ſmall 
kettte-drum to their ſaddle, which they beat 
with the handle of their whip, to give notice 
to the people to make way for them; they 
are both counſellors of ſtate, and judges in 
law caſes, in' private affairs; it is alſo the 
name of thoſe nobles in Tranfilvania, who 
are the deſcendants of the illuſtrious family 
of the Yaivods; | 
' BOIL (V.) to bubble up, or ſeethe, as a pot 
doth over the fire, FRY 
BOIL or BILE (S.) a large ſwelling, or ſore in 
the fleſh, 5 + 
BOVLING (S.) the violent agitation that a 
ſtrong fire excites in fluid bodies. 
BOI'STEROUS (A.) flormy, tempeſtuous, 
- Violent, furious, noiſy. 


dent, ſaucy, troubleſome. 


Kat them in parliament z diftant from Los- 


| BO'LDNESS (S.) undauntedneſs, reſoluteneſs, 


courae 


don 195 computed, and 463 meaſured miles, ö 


the world, Sir Iſaac Newton's is generally re- 


BOLD (A.) ftout, courageous, daring, impu- 
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BOL 
_ nojirageouſneſs ; slſo impudence, unmanner- 
| lineſs, ttoubleſomeneſs, 25 
Bork (S.) certain particular ſorts of earth, 
uſed by painters, and in the Galenical pre- 
paration of: phyſics they pattake of the 
nature of ſtone, but are ſoft, . fat, friable, 
and eaſily pulverized, 
BOLL (s.) a round ſtalk or fem. 
BO'LLANDISTS (S.) a ſect or company of 
learned jeſuiſts, who about the year 1641, 
degun to publiſh the lives ef the ſaints, with 
critical notes for every month in the Reman 
Kalendar, of which the firſt 6 are completed. 
BOLONIAN STONE S.) a ſoft, greyiſh, ſul- 
phureous flone, found near the city Belegna 
in Jeoly, that has the property of becoming 
an artificial phoſphorus by being calcined ; 
for when thoroughly burnt and ezrefully 
© extinguiſhed, if expoſed for à few minntes 
ian the light, it will ſo imbibe the particles of 
tze enhghtened atmoſphere, that when car- 
ried into a dark place, it will appear as if it 


were a-light, and will ſo continue fora con- | 


gderable time; and upon application to the 
- light again, it may be renewed, &c, | 
BQO'LSTER (S.) a long pillow to lay the head 

on; and in Surgery, any ſoft matter to lay 
upon, or bind vp an afflicted part with, 
OL r (v.) to faften a door, ſhutter, &c, with 


a bolt; in Farming, to bolt meal is to ſiſt 


and ſeparate it from the bran, &c. in Hunt- 
dg, when s coney is firſt ſtarted or raiſed; 
and in common Converſation, when a perſon 
comes rudely or unexpectedly into a com- 
pany, he is ſaid to bolt in, 
BO'LTEFR (S.) a capt name for one who hides 
bimſelf in his own houſe, or ſome privileged 
place, and dares only peep, but not go out 
of his retreat; alſo the name of the cloth 
_ through which meal is Gfted in the mill, 
BO/LTON (s.) in Lencaftire, .whoſe market is 
weekly on Monday: This is the ftaple for 
the manufacture called fufian ; diſtant from 
Lenden 146 computed, and 183 meaſured 


miles. | 

QLTS (S.) in Building, are diſtinguiſhed into 
plate, round, and ſpring bo'ts; in a Ship, 
ring belts are uſed to bring the planks to; in 
Corpren, they are inſtruments to faſten doors 
and ſhutters with, eaſily moveable upon any 


a 


occaſion; alſo in Trade, 28 ells of canvas is | 


called a bolt. | 
BO'LT-SPRIT (S.) a cant name for the noſe ; 
alſo the name of a uſual.part of the rigging 
of a ſhip, in the ſhape of a maſt, that lies 
floping at the Head of the ſhip; to this is 


+ faſtened all the ſlages that belong to the fore - 


maſt, fore top-maſt, &c, with their bowl- 

. ings, tacks, and rigging; ſo that if a ſhip 
ſpend or drop her bolt. ſprit by the board, her 
fore - maſt, &c. ſoon. follows; and it is made 
In the ſame .proportion fer length and 
_ bigneſs, as the fore maſt. | 
BO Ls (S.) a morſel, gobbet, or moutbful ; 


thicker than honey, made up of fuch iner 
dients as the 2 vires, as — 
quantity 2s 19 to be taken at once. 
BOMB (S.) @ large, hollow, iron ball, $111 
with gunpowder, and furniſhed with a fulce 
or wooden tube full of combuſtible matter: 
thus prepared, it- is put into a mortar and 
diſcharged, which lights by the firing of the 
mortar, and the ſuſee burning ſome time 
when it comes to the town, camp, or place 
it was directed to, it burſts, and does greater 
or leſs execution according to the plzce it 
falls in or upon; it is reported they were 
firſt wſed at the ſiege of Warchtendonch in 
Gnelderland, in 1588. 
BOMBA'RD (V.) to ſhoot or throw. bombe 
into a town beſieged, in order to deftroy the 
houſes, beat down the citadel. blow vp the 
magazine, and do all the miſchief they can 
to the place or people. 1 | 
BOMBARDYER (s.) the engineer, or perſon 
whoſe buſineſs is to prepare, take care of, 
manage and fire the bombs in an army, 
BOMBA'$T (S.) the cotton plant, whoſe ſeed 
is like the treddles or dung of a rabbit, uſed 
by phyſicians in their compoſitions; alſo high 


fions and hard words, with little meaning 

and leſs ſenſe, 

BOMEYCINE (S.) a ſort of ſtuff made of wor- 
fled and hair, commonly worn as mourning, 

BONA DEA (S.) the good goddeſs, called Fa- 
tua or Senta, by the antients, held in great 
eſteem by the Roman ladies; when a mortal, 
her name was Dryas; ſhe was wiſe of Fau · 
nus, very remarkable for the ſobriety of her 
carriage; they vſed to ſacrifice to her in the 
Night iy a little chapel, where men were not 
permitted to be preſent; the ſacrifice was 
annual, and was performed by the high 
prieſt's wife, during which time the high 
prieſt, and all other men. were obliged to 
go out of the houſe, and all male pictures 
were covered, neither was it lawful to orna- 
ment the place with myrtle, becauſe that 
was conſecrated to Venus: The ſervice began 
in the evening, and the veftal yirgins were 
ſummoned to it. : 

BOND (S.) an inſtrument between two or 
more parties, containing certain conditions 
to be done and performed upon the forfeiture 

or penalty of double the debt or obligation. 

BOND ACE (S.) ſervitude, ſlavery, ſubjeclion 

to the will of another. 

BONDMHAN or BON DSMAN (S.) one bound 
for another under certain penalties, that 
ſomething ſhall be done or performed, 

BONE (V.) a cant word to ſeize or arreſt; 

alſo to cheat or ſtrip a perſon of his money 
or goods; alſo to ſeparate or take out the 
bones of any cteature from the fleſh, 

BONE (S.) a part of the body, white, bard, 
and brittle, not diftendable, void of ſenſa- 


and in Phyſc, is 2 confiſtence fomewbat! 


tion, ſupporting and ſhaping the whole body, 
| covered with a membrane called 1 


ſwelling language made up of great preten- ' 
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which is extremely ſeofible ; they are. gane - 
rally hollow, containing an oily ſybſtance! 
called marrow ; their texture conſiſts of thin 
plates lying one upon another, and they. o 
fibres running lengthways, ſome to the ex 
tremities, others not fo far, none termipat 


verſely, and ſomewhat arched, the fibres 
ene ſde meeting and uniting with thoſe of the 


ing in a ditect end, but are continued 1 0 ; 


other, ſo that they are continuations of. one 


2nother in a ſort of long ellipſes, not of equal 
lengths, but ſome longer, others ſhorter, |, 
BO NFIRE (S.) a fire made in the ſtreets upon 
public days of rejoicing, ſuch as the corona- 
tion- day, the king's birth-day, &c. N 
BONGRACE (S.) a ſort of hat, bonnet, um- 
brella, or ſcreen, worn to keep the ſun from 
tanning women and children. f 


+ - 


H O. R 


- | BOON (S.) a favour, good turn, or f 


office; alſo ſomething aſked for by prayer, 
peution, or.requeſt, + * 

BOOR (S.) a countryman, and commonly 
means a clowniſh, unmannerly perſon. 

BOO'RISH (A.) rude, unmannerly, clowniſh, 
unpoliſned, or untaught, 

BOOSE (S.) ore and earth mixed together, as 
it comes out of the mine, and befure it is 
cleanſed, dreſſed, or fit to be ſmelted-. 

BOOT (S.) a covering for a leg, com 
made of Jeather, to ride, or walk in the dirt 
with; alſo that part of a coach which is un- 
der the driver's ſeat; alſs in Bargaining, 
when ſomething is given freely, or more 
than the commodity, it is ſaid to be,given ts 
boot ; alſo a ſort of torture to force criminaly 
to confeſs what they are charged with, which 


BONNET (S.) a work raiſed beyond the 
counterſcarp, having two forts, which form 
a ſaliant angle, and as it were a ſmall rave- 
lin, without any trench, about three feet 
high, ſurrounded with a double row of pal- 
lifades, ten or twelve paces diſtant from each 
other; alſo ſmall ſails ſer upon the courſes on 
the main and fore-ſail of a ſhip, when they | 


— * 


are too narrow to cloath the maſt, or to 


make more way in calm. weather, 


BO'NNY (A.) ſpruce, genteel, fine, well ac- 
cempliſhed, blith, or gay. 7 

BOO'BY (S.)  Glly, ignorant, ſaucy, illite- 
rate fellow, | 


BOOK (S.) a colleftion of many particulars 


inte one maſg, relating to learning, ac- 
compts, &e. | 

BOOK (v.) to write, or enter any thing down 
in a book, fo that it may at any time be 
ſeen, known, or. remembered. 

BOYK-BINDING (S.) the art or trade of 


collectiag the ſheets, of which a book is | 


compoſed, together, ſtitching, and covering 
them in various manners, apd with various 
' ſubſtances, in order to preſerve, and render 
them beautiful. 2 
BOO'KISH (A.) one addicted to reading, flu- 
dious, or delighting in books. 
BOO'K-KEEPING (S.) is the art or method 
of keeping an account of all tranſactions of 
trade, the incomes and ex pences of eſtates, 
and the charge and profits of a prince's re- 
venue, ſo that at one view the advantage or 
diſadvantage of the whole, or any particulat 
part, may be readily ſeen and diſcovered ; 
for which purpoſe that moſt excellent me- 
thod called double entry, or the Italian man · 


ally merchants, 

BOOK-WORM (s.) a ſmall inſet that breeds 
in books; alſo one that is a great reader, 
BOOM (S.) a large piece of timber, iron chajn, 

or other matter Rretched croſs a river, or 
mouth of an, harhour, ig hinder. the enemy's 
ſhips from coming in; and in the Sea-Lqn- 


ner, has been invented, and now generally | 
practiſed by all regular accomptants, eſpecj- | 


is 2 ſtocking of parchment put on the leg 
moiſt, by drying it by the fire it ſhrinks very 
much, and thereby ſqueezes the leg, and 
cauſes violent pain; another ſort is made 
thus, having four ſtrong boards, two are put 
between the criminal's legs, and the twe 
others placed one on tha outſide of one leg, and 
the other on the othet, then drawing the boards 
tight againſt the legs, by cords, they break 
the bones; alſo when there is given ſome- 
thing over and above in exchange, tis ſaig to 
be given to boot, or more than the bate price. 
BOO'TES (S,) a conſtellation in the northern 
hemiſpbere, near the pole itſelf; Prolemy makes 
23 flars in it, Tyche 28, and Flamſſead 45. 
BOO TH (S.) a hut or cottage, run up ſlightly 
with boards, to ſell goods in a fair, exhibit 
plays or drolls, ſhew ftrapge creatures, &c. 
BUO'TLESS (S.) unprofitable, to no purpoſe, 
vain er fooliſh, IR EC 
BOO'TY (s.) plunder, ſpoil, prize; ala 
cant wor 
and at the ſame time intends and does the 
contrary, in order to cheat, impoſe upon, and 
draw in a perſon to lay wagers, play at ſome 
game, &c, f 
30 PEEP (Part.) the ſtanding hid and looking 
out privately, for fear of being ſeen. &c. 
BO'RAX (S.) a mineral ſalt, uſed in ſoldering. 
. brazing, and caſting gold and other metals, 
cailtd by the antients chryſacolla ; it is alſo 


uſed in medicine, and to compoſe furys for 


the Jadies, eg 
' BO'RDER (S.) in Heraldry, is an ordinary, fa 
called, becauſe it hems in, or ſurrounds the 
field; it is eſteemed the mark of proteftian, 
favour, and rewards, beſſowed by kings upon 
their favourites, as a ſure defence againſt 
their enemies; it muſt be about one fixth 
part of the breadth of the ſhield, Alſo the 
end, edge, or limits of a garment or a coun- 
try; with: the Printers, an ornament: of 
flowers, ſcrolls, &c. ſet about the edges. of 
ſmall compofitians; with. the Florifls, thoſe 
leaves that. and about the middle thumb,of 
a flower; with Gardeners, the edges of gar- 


— 
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age, is a large pole with which they ſpread 
be dy ox corner of the ſliding ſail, 5 


* 


. i thrift, &6, 
aq admits thrift, * BORDER 


ſignifying a pretence to one thing, 
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. 
Dompxn (v.) to ornament the edges or ſkirts | 
of things. 


5 


* 


vtmoſt confines of one count 
nesreſt to thoſe of another. 2 
BORE (S.) the hollow cavity of a gun, large 


or ſmall, 


ry, and ſo are 


| 1 
'BORE (v.) to make a hole or hollow ſpace in 
* © any matter whatever, as to bore trees for] 


_ water-pipes, pumps, &c, . 
BO'REAL (A.) of or belonging to the north; 
ſo in Aſtronomy, Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Can- 
ter, Les and Virgo, are called the fix boreal 
piss. 

DO RE AS (S.) now the north wind, but for- 
merly ſignified the north-eaſt wind at the 

+ time of the ſummer ſolſtice. 

BOREE (S.) a ſort of French dance, compoſe? 
© of three ſteps joined together with two mo 
tions, and begun with a crotchet rifing; the 
firſt couplet contains twice four meaſbres, 
and the ſecond twice ei 
balance ſtep and coupee. | 

Jo be BORN (V.) to be brought into the world 
or diſcharged from the womb, &c. alſo to be 
permitted, ſuffered or endured, &c. | 
BO'*ROUGH or BU'!RROW (S.) a large vil- 
lage or corporate town, that is not a city, 
and which ſends one or more burgeſſes to 
_ parliament. 


BOROUGHBRIDGEor BURROW | 


BRIDGE (S.) in the Weſt Riding of Terichire 
jg a corporation, market, and poſt town that 
| ſends two members to parliament; it is but 
of ſmall extent, being about three furlongs 
long, and as many broad; it has a good 
market on Saturdays, and ſtands on the ſhore 
of the Ure, over which is a very high fione 

bridge; it is 160 computed, and 204 mea- 

ſured miles diſtant from London. 

BORROW (V.) to take up money or goods 
"upon eredit, in order to pay or return it to 
them again in kind or value. | 
BORRO WER (S.) a perſon that gets or deſires 

the uſe of his friend's or neighbour's money 
or goods by conſent, 17 
BO/SCAGE (S.) a place ſet with trees, a grove 
or thicket; in Law, maſt, or ſuch ſood as 
© woods and trees afford the cattle; in Painting, 
aà table or picture that repreſents much wood 
or trees. 8 

BO SKV (A.) fuddled, half er quite drunk, 

- BO/SOM (S.) that part of the body that con- 
tains or incloſes the heart; and figuratively 
means taking the greateſt care, or putting the 

. Higheſt value vpon a thing; eſpecially in the 

ſeripture, as the wife of our bsſom 53 Lazarus 
Was carried into Abrabam's heſom. 


BO'SPHORUS (s.) the geographical name of 2 
ſtreight or narrow ſea, of which the moſt not- 


ed are the Bzſpborus of Thrace, vulgarly call- 


BO'RDERERS (s.) ſuch people as inhabit the] 


sht; it confiſts of = 
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BOT 

_ building, to be afterwards carved with ſhiellz 
capital arme, &c, Sometimes ruſtic work 

is ſo called. 

BO'STON (S.) in Lincolnſpire, an ancient, fi- 

mous town, built on both fides the river 

"Witham, over which there is a high wooden 

bridge, 2 little below which the river fall, 
into the ſea; it has a commodious haven 
for ſhips, and two markets weekly on Wed. 
neſday and Saturday; its church is very 
large and beautiful; the tower whick is 280 
feet high, ſerves as a guide for marines ; the 
tower has 365 ſteps, and the church 52 win- 
dows and 12 pillars, It is a town corporate, 
governed by a mayor and 12 aldermen, and 
ſends two members to parliament; is diſtant 
from London go computed, and 114 mea-' 
ſured miles, 

BOSWORTH (S.) in Leiceferfhire, an ancient 
pleaſant town, fituate upon a hill, in a 
wholeſome air, and frui:ful ſoil, both for 
corn and graſs, having a good marke: weekly 

on Wesneſday; about three miles from this 
town was fought the deciſive battle between 
Henry VII. and Richard III. it is diſtant 
from Londen 83 computed, and 104 mea- 
ſured miles, Eh Rt 

BOTA/NIC or BOTA!NICAL (A.) of er 
belonging to herbs er plants, 

BOTA'NICS or BO AN (S.) the ſcience 
of herbs and plants, which ſearches into the 
ſeveral ſpecies of kinds, teaching how to diſ. 
tinguiſh their forms, virtues, uſes and ſorts, 

BO'TANIST (S.) one who ftudies the nature, 
production and virtues of plants and herbs, 

BOTANO/LOGY (S.) the deſcription of herb 
and plants, 

BOTCH (S.) a patch or piece ſewed on a gar- 

ment to ſtop a hole; alſo an ordinary, bad 
2 of work of any kind; alſo an ulcer or 

ore, 
BOTCH (V.) to mend cloaths, or to work 
after a clumſy bad. manner, 

O'TCHER (S.) a mean, ordinary, bad, or 

' bungling workman of any ſort of buſineſs, 

and in particular, a taylor that makes vp or 
mends old eloaths, | 

BOTH (Part.) fignifies two in number, or at 
well one party, fide or thing as the other. 

BO'TTLE (s.) a veſſel to hold liquor, of vati- 
ous fizes and forms, commonly made of zlaſi 

BOTTOM (S.) the loweſt part of a thing, of 

that it ſtands or is built upon. 

BO TTOMLESss (A.) a thing without bottom, 

or that is ſo deep that the bottom cannot be 
known or found out, 

BO'TTOMRY or BOTTOMREE' (.) a fen 
of uſury, founded upon the ſafe return of a 
ſhip from the voyage ſhe is ſent upon, whic 
is; that the maſter, purſer, &c, takes up 4 

certain ſum of money to trade with, at the 


| 
B 


ed the ſtreights n and the'C:m-| rate of 20, 30, 40 per Cent. to be repaid 
merian Eoſpborus, generally called the ftreights| © at the ſafe return of the ſhip ; but if 5 
c founders, is taken, &c, the lender loſes bo 


PO'SSAGE or BO'CAGE((S.) in Architecture, 
large, rough, unwrought ſtone laid in a 


| . 
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dry, whoſe top and bottom are formed like 

what is called clubs in cards. | 
BOTS (S.) a ſort of worms or grubs that tor- 
ment the fundaments of horſes, and eat up 
the graſs upon bowling greens. 
2OUGE. (S.) the thicker part of a caſks or 

tle, | 
000 (S.) a branch or ſmall part of a tree, 
00 HT (A.) a thing purchaſed with mo- 


BOUNCE (S.) the ſudden noiſe or crack of 
confined ganpoweer,,,, c. alſo the huff, 
brag, or ſwaggering of a bully or great pre- 
tender, 3 . 


or pretend to ane: matters; alſo the ſudden 
burſting of a fire-rocket, &c. | 

BOUNCER (S.) a bully or heQoring bravado, 
BOUND (V.) obligated to perform ſome con- 
traſt or duty; alſo to be tied, chained, or 
faſtened to a place; alſo to limit, reſtrain or 
terminate the power, juriſdition, or autho- 


to ſet up marks how far a country, province, 
or pariſh extends, 1 2 
OUNDARY (S.) whatever limits the extent 
of a cauntry, province, pariſh, office, or 
commiſſion. wa LECT 3 
JOUNDEN (A.) obligated to do or perform 
ſomething. n : « . 
)UNDLESS (A,) unlimited, without any 
a | EY 
J0UNTEOUS or BOUNTIEUL (A.) chari- 
= benevolent, Kind, generous, free, open- 
arted, pr 
0U'NTEOUSNESS or BOUNNTIPULNESS | 
(S.) liberality, generoſity, kindnefs, chari- 
tableneſs, open-hearfednefs, 
IOUNTY (S.) liberality, kindneſs, &c. | 
OVRGOMASTERS or BUIRGMASTERS 
(S.) the priacipal magiſtrates in the cities of 
Germany, Holland, and Flanders, to whom 
belong the government, | adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, policy, and finances; in different ei- 
ties their authority is different, each having 


the ſame with the aldermen in England. 


for a ſmall rivgr, or rivulet; from whence 
towns built near them are often called, as 
dittingbourn, Ce. 
OUT (s.) a trial, endeavour, attempt; alſo 
a battle or fighting match, 0 
OU'TEFEU (s.) a common incendiary, one 
who praQtiſes ſetting houſes on fire, ſowing 
edition, &c, a 
OW (S.) an inſtrument of war uſed before 
the invention of guns: The croſs-bow fill 
Tmans, and is uſed to ſhoot pigeons, hares, 
ind deer, though prohibited, being ſo con- 
nived, that it will carry a bullet or bullets a 
conſiderable diſtance, and do execution z the 
Matbenaticlanz uſe an inſtrument called a 
de projeck the ſphere, and draw large 


- 


BO/TTONY (50 one of the croſſes in Herol- | 


OUNCE (v.) to ſwagger, boaſt, crack, umb, 


rity of an officer, magiſtrate, or meſſenger; | 


ts particular laws and ftatutes, and is much | 


OURN or BURN (S.) an'ofd common name | 


” * " : * 


4 | : 
BRA 
 draughts of ſhips, &c, alſo the name of as 

inſtrument formerly uſed by navigators, bur 
now laid aſide; that part of a ſhip that be- 


ins at the l and compaſſing it ends at 
the ſtern, 1s 7 go In 1997 it me- 
taphorically ſignifies txength, protection, de- 
- - ruRtion, e. areas] 
.BOWE (S.) in Dewvorfoire, a fmall but pretty 
; neat town, with a conſiderable market on 
Thurſday ; diſtant from London 153 comput- 
ed, and 180 W miles. ' 
BO'WELS (S.) the guts; and metaphorics 
to be tender-hearted or charitable, 1s _ 8 
bowels of compaſſion. ay 
BO/WER (s.) a ſmall arbovr or ſlight parloum 
in a garden, made up of twigs of trees and 
| greens, to ſhade the ſun from thoſe who fit 
in it to regale themſelves. 5 | 
\ BOWL (S.) a ball of wood made to play wit 
upon a green, &c, alſo a yeſſel of a ſmall capa- 
| City, uſed to lade up water from one veſſel] to 
another, &c. alſo a large cup made of gold, 
| filver, china, wood, glaſs, &c, to contain 6 
quantity of liquor ſufficient for ſeverel per- 
ſons, and which uſually is eompounded f 
ſpirituous liquors, mixed with water, ſugar, 
the juice of lemons, &c. ſometimes called 
punch, fometirges cool tankard, &c. 
BOWL (V.) to throw, toſs, or play with or at 
bowls on a green, bare, &c, e K 
BOW-LE'/GGED (A.) crooked-legged, &c. bn 
ſuch a manner, that the feet or ancles come 
cloſe together, but the calves, &c, are diſtant 
or much ftretched' from one another, 4 
| BO'WSE (V.) to carouſe, or drink much, to 
delight in wine, ſtrong beer, &. 24 
 BO'WYER (S.) one whole trade is to make 
bows and arrows fit for archery, 


4 BOX (s.) a ſmall cheſt or cafket to put money 


or jewek in; alſo a large ſort to put ſervants 
| cloaths, linen, &c. in; alſo a tree pleaſant for 
its greenneſs, the wood whereof is much uſed 
| te make mathematical inſtruments. 
| BOX (V.) to fight with hands or fiſts, with 
| out any other weapon, | 
BOY (S.) the male kind of the human ſpecies, 
till be is 15 years old, is fo called, > - _ 
BOY'ISH (A.) childiſh, acting like a bey, 
without much judgment, {kill, or knowledge, 
alſe delighting in toys and baubles. 1 
BRA'BBLE (V.) to prattle, ſquabble, wrangle, 
. 74S 
BRACE (V.) to tie, bind, encompaſs or draw 
| | down tight with cords, &c. Bo 
BRACE (S.) fattening or cramp-iron for 
beams or ſtones; alſo a meaſure at Fenice, 
one yard 96 parts of an Enzlif ell; alſo the 
thick thongs of leather upon which a coach 
3 hangs ;_ alſo the two ropes belonging to the 
yards of a ſhip, whoſe office it is to ſet them 
ſquare, of even acroſs the ſhip; in Hunting, 
it is the number two. | 
BRA'CED (A.) tied down, or well faſtenedz 
in Heraldry, the infermingling of three ehe- 
veronels in the baſe of the efcutcheon. 
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IRACELET (S.] an ornament for womens 
"wriſts or arms; alſo a piece of defenſive ar- 
mour for a ſoldier's aim. age 

BRACHIAL (A.) of or pertaining to the arm, 
as the brachlat artery is the great artery that 
runs down thearm, &e. 

BRACHMANS, BRA MENS or BRA'MINS | 
(S.) a ſect· of Gymnoſophiſts or Indian phi- 

Ioſophers, famous in the works of the an- 
- eients: They lived partly in woods, where 
they conſulted the flats, and improved them - 
"ſelves in the knowledge of nature; partly in 
" cities, to adviſe princes, and teach the peo- 
ple morality; they believed that the ſouls of 
men paſſed into beaſts, eſpecially oxen, de- 
ſpiſed death, and placed happineſs in deſpiſ- 
ing the gifts of fortune. The ancient phi- 
loſophers uſed to go often into India, to con- 
ſult the Gymnoſophiſts, from whom it is 


ſuppoſed Pyrbagoras learned the opinion of 
the metempſychoſis; the preſent Banians are BR 


a ſet of prieſts called Bra bmans. 
BRACHY/GRAPHY' (S.) the art of writing 
ſhorthand, | 
BRACHY/LOGY (S.) brevity, ſtiortneſs of 
ſpeet h, conciſeneſs of expteſſion. 
BRACK (S.) a fault, crack, flaw, or part 
broken in any thing, uſually applied to cloth 
when ſmall rents have been made in it. 
'BRA'CKETS (S.) ſupports put under ſhelves, or 
other ſhght work, as coverings, &c. with the 
 Sbipworights, ſmall knee · timbers that ſupport 
the galleries, gratings at the head, &c. 
BRA'CKISH (A.) faltiſs, any liquid mixed 
with a maderate quantity of ſalt, 
BRA'/CKLEY (S.) in Nortbamptonſbire, on the 
banks of the ge an ancient large town cor- 
porate, in which are two pariſh churches; it 
formerly had a college, which is now uſed” 
for a free-ſchool; is governed by a mayor and 
*aldermen, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; but its market on Wedneſday is but 
ſmall, occaſioned by the removal of the wool 
from it, for which it uſed to be the ſtaple of 
the country ; diſtant from London 48 com- 
*puted and 57 meaſured miles, 
BRA'DFIELD (S.) in Ehr, a town whoſe 
market is weekly on Thurſday z diftant from 
« London 39 computed, and 49 meaſured miles. 
BRA DFORTH or BRA/DFORD (S.) a town | 
in the Ve Riding of Torkſpire, whoſe market 
is weekly on Thurſday, diſtant from London. 
14 computed, and 183 meaſured miles. 
'BRA'DNINCH or BRA'DNIDGE (S.) in De. 
vonſpire; this town conſiſts of three parts, 
the fee, the manor, and the borougb; the 
fee conſiſts of freeholders, who are to attend 
the lord's court twice a year to make preſ-nt- 
ments; the manor confiſts of ſuch: as hold 
their lands of their lord by fine, Which they 
pay every three weeks, as they can agree; 
the borough that holds a charter undet the 
Jord, by which they challenge a power to 
chuſe a mayor andually, who has the go- 


BRA 
members to parliament”; but upon petition; 
cowplaining of the charge, they were exec 
ed upon paying five marks. They have many 
privileges, ſuch as holding a weckly market 
de. It is diſtant from London about 135 com. 
8081 and 177 meaſuzed miles, 
BRADS' (S.) long, thin, ſlender nails, uſed to 
drive into thin fir, and other boards, to kee 


are drovedown within the ſurface of the woed, 

AG (V.] to boaſt, vaunt, or pretend to 

great matters of wealth, {ill or learning, 
TAG or BRAGG ADO cio (S.) a noiſy, pre. 
tehding, ſwaggerĩing fellow, that is not able to 
Leier hat he preiends to. 

AID (S.) a ſmall narrow ſort of lace uſed for 
ornamenting womens ſhoes, bed-curtains, &c. 
alſo a leck of hair wove or plaited, 

BRAID (V.) to plait, weave, or curl the 


hair, &c, 


1 55 from ſplitting, having no heads, and fo 


AIN (S.) generally means that large, ſoft, 
' whitiſh maſs contained in the cranium or 
! ſkull, wherein all the organs of ſenſe termi. 
nate, end in the opinion of many, the ſout 
reßides. : | | 
RAINLESS (A.) heedleſs, careleſs, fooliſh, 
; filly, wild, extravagant. 
AINSICE (Aq) mad, frenzical, diſcompoſed 


in mind, love-fick, fickle, irreſolute, wavering, 


BRAINTREE (s.) in £f:x, a town whoſe 
market is weekly on Wedneſday, which is 
well furniſhed with corn and proviſions ; here 
thoſe woollen . manufaQtures called bays and 
ſays are mgde in great abundance, and ex- 
ported to Portugal 1 34 computed, 
| and 42 meaſured miles from London. 

BRAK (S.) an inſtrument to dreſs hemp or 
| flax with; alſo the name of female fern; alſo 


a ſharp bit or ſnaMle for horſes, dc. 

R AMBER (S.) in Suſſex, a borough-town ſe 
much reduced, that there are ſcarce 20 houſe 
ia the town, or any of the inhabitants abote 
the degree of a - beggar, and yet it ſends two 
members to parliament : The poverty of 
this place makes them ſtrongly ſuſpefted of 
| being bribed in their elections of parliament 

men. 

BRA'MBLE (S.) a wild, prickly ſhrub. 
BRA'MPTON (s.) in Cumberland, 2 ſmall 
town whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday? 
| The lands of this town are for the moſt part 
demeſae, and the lord keeps here yearly 
' | court leet, and two of frank pledge for the 
| whole barony of Gilliland, The town is non 

| all cuſtomary tenants or demeſne; it 19 dil. 

tant from London 22 5 computed, and 29 

- meaſured miles. 

BRAN (S.) the huſky part of corn when 
' | ground; alſo an addition to the name of 4 
place at or near a river, as Hranſtan, &c- 
BRANCH (S.) a part of a whole thing iſſuing 
from a common flock, as the arm or boah 
of a tree; a child, grand- child, &c. in? fa- 
| mily ; alſo the horn of a ſtag's head, or 
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vernment of the place, and is — of 
the peace by his office, It anciently ſent two 
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RANCH (v.) to ſpread abroad, or divide into 
parts, as trees, familtes, &c, 

RAND (S.) a butning log, or ſmall ſtick ; 
alſo a mark of diſgrace for ſome vile or diſ- 
obligin} action done againſf the common- 
wealth; alſo any thing that gives a perſon an 
infamous name or character. 

BRAND (V.) to burn or mark with an iron, 
eſvecially for criminal matters. 


ſword, &c. in à vaunting manner, 
BRA'NDON (S.) in Saft, had formerly a 
market weekly on Thurſday, which is now 
tiſcontinuedz yet is remarkable, 1. For its 
convenient ſituation upon the Ouſe, having 
both a bridge and a ferry over it, for the 
conveying goods to and from the iſſe ef Ely. 
2. For its three annual fairs on February 14, 
June 11, and Nowember 11. 3. For being the 
lordthip and eſtate of the biſhop of E; diſ- 
tant from Londen 67 computed, and 78 mea - 
ſured miles, | 
BRANDY (S.) a ſtrong ſpirituous liquor diſ- 
tilled from grapes, wine, molaſſes and malt. 
RANGLE (V.) to quarrel, diſpute, contend, 
ſcold, brawl, &c, . | : 
BRASS (S.) a compound or made metal, uſu- 


ſome alchy miſts make it of other ingredients; 
the ancient hiſtorians have made a great buſtle 
about Corinthian braſe, pretending it was a 
compoſition of common braſs, gold and fl 


the celebrated figures of antiquity ; but others 
of more 6iſcretion and better enguiry reject 
this account; the Syriac traaſlation of the 
bible ſays, that Hiram made the veſſele for 
dal men's temple of Corinthian brafs. - 


like to braſs, 
RAT (S.) a contemptuous name for 2 fro- 
ward child, or one of mean extraction. 


BRAVE (A.) gallant, courageous, ſtout, reſo- 
lute, bold, daring, 


BRAVE (V.) to bully, hector, dare, affront, | 


to hold out refolutely. | 
AVERT (s.) courageouſaeſs, reſoluteneſs, 
undauntedneſs ; alſo finery, gallantneſs, &c. 
MVD or BRAVA'DO (s.) a bully, a hec- 
"ring, impudent fellow, ' a mercenary. mur- 
erer. 


NAI (V.) to ſcold, wrangle, quarrel, chide, 

' find'fanlt, * 

BRAWN (s.) the fleſh of a bear, ſouſed or 
piekled, with which tavern-keepers uſually 
eit their cuſtomers at Chriſtmas. 


BRA'WNY (A.) ſtrong, robuſt, finewy, luſty, 
vigorous, 9 


an aſd; ty pound or break in a mortar 


IRAZE (v.) to mend a crack, ſtop up a hole, 
or ſold 


BR AINDISH (V.) to flouriſh, wave, or ſhake a 


ally of lapis calaminaris and copper, though | 


ver all run together, with which the famous | 
Greek ſtatuaries and founders made fome of | 


8RA'SSY (A.) partaking of the nature of, or | 


BRAY (v.) to cry out, or make a noiſe-like 


er it with braſs, or a compoſition of 


N E 

eare muſt de taken to lay the edges, fo that 

each part may be touched with che ſolder 

which is melted over a clear fire. 

BRA'ZEN (A) a veſſel made of braſs; alfo 
a fooliſh, bold, impudent fellow, or naughty 

woman, | b 

BRA'ZIER (S.) a maker or dealer in braſs 
ware, as pots, candleſticks, Se. 5 

BREACH (S.) a hole made in a wall by the 

enemy, in order to get into and take the 

town, city, or caſtle; alfo a quarrelling be- 
tween two or more friends; alſs the break- 
ing of the bank of a river, whereby the we- 
ter overflows the country. | 

BREAD (S.) the common food of moſt coun- 

tries, made of different forts of corn, &c. and 

is ſometimes put for all the neceſaries of 
human life, eſpecially in the ſcriptures, 

BREADTH (S.) one of tbe common defini- 

© tions of body, figure, or extenfion, and re- 
lates particularly to the eonſtitpting a plane 
or ſurface, in a Geometrical Senſe; whereag 
length, abſtractediy confidered, makes only 
a line or mere diſtance, but breadth being 
never alone, determines how much ſpace the 
area of any thing takes up. ; | 

BREAK (V.) to divide or part any thing afun- 
der rudely by accident; alſo to become a_ 
bankropt or inſolvent; alſo to take out part 
of 2 ſhip's cargo, is to break bulk; ſo in 

. Fortification, to open the trenches, or begia 
the works towards carrving on a ſiege; or 
to lay the foundation of a wall, houſe, caftle, 
battery, &c. is to break ground; ſo to train 
or manage a horſe, dog, &c. is to break him 
fit for game or ſome other purpoſe, 

BREAST (S.) in Anatomy, that fleſhy protu- 
berant part of the body with which women. 
ſuckle their children, much more viſtble and 
wieful in women than men; the fize is not 
only different in different women, but at. 
different times in the ſame woman, being a! 
ways much the large in geſtation and latta- 
tion; its form is globous, having a point or 
pipe in the middle, vulgarly called the nipple, 
the extremity whereof is perforateg, to which 
reach the lacteal tubes, 

BREAST-PLATE (S.) a piece of armour wore 
on the front of a perſon's body. | 

BREAST-WORK (S.) in Archite&zre, 2 wall 
or ditch built about four feet high. 

BREATH (S.) the air received and diſcharged 
by any animal, by the dilatation and com- 
preflion of the lungs. 

BREATHE (V.) to gently receive and diſcharge 
the external air, 

BREA'THLESS (A.) dead, without life or 
motion, 

BRECKNOCK (S.) the county town of Breck- 
mock/dire; ſeated at the meeting of the rivers 
Hodney and Uſe, over which is a good ſtons 
bridge; it is a place of great antiquity, and 

at preſent a very large bailiwic town, con- 


braſs and tin ; ſometimes of braſs and filver, 


e bora and rofin; in the operation gteat! 


* 


taining three pariſh churches, one of which 
is collegiate 3 its houſes are well built, and 


* 


and ye are the two rivers that ryn through 


B RE 
was once defended by a caſtle, and a ſtrong 
wall; it is governed by two bailiffs, 15 al- 
dermen, two chamberlains, a Ek, 
c. fends one member to parliament, is 
well inhabited, has the aſſizes held here, en- 
Joys a good trade in clothing, has two mar- 
kets weekly on Wedneſday and Saturday, 
which are well ſupplied with corn, cattle, &e. 
About iwo miles from this town is a large. 
meer or pool, ſome miles in compaſs, called 
Brecknock-meer, where formerly ſtood a large 
City, which was ſwallowed up by an carth- 
quake; it is 123 computed, and 161 mea- 
ſured miles diſtant from London, | 
BRE'CKNOCKSHIRE (S.) in Seth Wales, i 
generally very mountainous, ſome of which 
are excteding high and craggy, particularly 
Monuchdonny- bill, and therefore by ſome nick - 
named Break-neck-fhire; yet there are ſeveral 
fruitful plains and vallies in it, where cattle 
feed and corn grows plentifully. The Uſe 
and Water it, which are fiored with great 
plenty of excellent ſalmon, trout, &c. It has 
65 pariſh churches and four market towns, 
and fends one member to parliament; is in 
Landaff dioceſe; is about 106 miles in cir- 
cumference, and has about 600 houſes, 
BREECH (S.) the buttocks, or that part of 
the body we fit on; alſo the hinder part of 
a ſmall or great gun. A 
BREE'CHES (S.) that part of a man's cloath- 
Ing that covers his thighs, private parts, and 
buttocks. . ; 5 
BREED (v.) to produce or bring farth young; 
alſò to nouriſh, bring up, or educate. 
BREE DING (S.) producing, nouriſhing, edu- 
eating; alſo manners, or behaviour. 
BREEZE (S.) a briſk or freſh gale of wind 
blowing from the land or ſea; alſo an inſet 
called the gad-fly or horſe-fly. : 
BRE'NTFORD, BRA/NDFORDor BRA'YN. 
FORD (S.) in Middleſex; it is but a cha- 
pelry or. hamlet to Hanzuell, yet hath a good 
weekly market on Tueſday: This town en- 
_ Joys a very good trade, occaſioned by its be- 
ing the great thoroughfare of the weſtern 
road to and from London, and its having the 
advantage of the Thames coming near it; it 
conſiſts of two ſtreets or parts, the Old and 
the New, which makes the whole very 
long, and is 8 computed and 10 meaſured 
miles diftaat from London, 
BRAEVE (S.) in Muſic, is a large note or the 
quantity of two bars, or common meaſures, 
and now commonly wrote with the charac- 
ter O. 98 
BREVIAR (S.) a fort of maſs. or prayer- 


book uſed by the church of Rome, Ic. at 


different hours of the day; the office called 
mattins was formerly ſaid in the pight; the 
lauds began at ſun rifing, or fix o'clock ; 
the prime, the tierce, . the ſexte, and the 
nons, are ſo called from the reſpeQive di- 


© 25. 2. 
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| ſun-ſet, and the compline after 9 o'clocks 


_ vidions of the day; the veſpers are ſaid after 


% 


by the river Severn into two parts, calle 


uber 


the cuſtom of diyine ſerviceat different hou = | 
in the courſe of the 24, is very ancient in the hath a 
weſtern church; they were firſt called the It. Th 
euftos, and afterwards, the breviary,vfrom it ful for 
being a collection and epitome. of all the by the 
prayers, conſiſting of pſalms, leſſons out of tuns th 
the ſcriptures, and homilies out of the fathers well pt 
or the lives of ſome ſaints ; both the clergy corport 
and laity practiſe ſaying the breviaric? it being f 
bome, when they cannot go to church, tom, t 
BRE'VIATE (s.) an extract of a writing, iſ many, 
deed, caſe, &c. are ele. 
BREVITV (S.) ſhortneſs, conciſeneſs, brief. togethe 
neſs in words or Miting. other i 
BREW (V.) to mix, manage or order liquors, time be 
but commonly means the making crink, town 2 
ſtrong or ſmall, from malt. parlian 
BRE'WER (S.) a mixture of different dxinkable lis mar 
liquors, in order to make them palatable; Saturd: 
but particularly thoſe perſons who make ale, wherec 
beer, &c, from malt, for public ſale are ſo bach 
called, "Era, kings 
BRE'/WESS or BRE'WIS (S.) biſcuits or cruſty cattle. 
of bread ſoaked in the liquor and fat of bail. tities o 
ing meat, tures a 
BREW-HQUSE (S.) the place or office where pariſh- 
drink is made from malt, &c. the mi 
BRE/'WOOD (S,) a ſmall, but pretty town in nues be 
Staffordſbire, Wwhoſe market is weekly on difolut 
Tueſday : The biſhop of Litchfield is lord of burgeſſ 
the manor; it is diſtant from Londen 101 tains x 
computed, and 127 meaſured miles, It is di 
1] BRIBE (V.) to give gifts to a perſon, to do ot 135 me 
 forbear an action he ought to forbear to do, Nib' ol 
BRTB ERV (S.) the art of corrupting a perſon in Samt 
by gifts, large promiſes, &c. to do contrary hath a 
to his duty, three l. 
BRICK (S.) thoſe pieces of baked clayey earth by *rad 
with which common houſes are built; alf pable 6 
a long, thin, narrow loaf, which the baker rerned 
commonly make very cruſty, two ba 
BRI'CK BAT (S.) a piece of broken brick, other | 
BRIVCK-KILN (S.) the place where brick bers to 
are burnt, baked, or hardened by fire, to fit Thurſg 
them for the uſe of building, &c. nually 
BRIDAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a bride and is 
og marriage, and 14 
BRIDE (S.) a new married woman. BAVDLE 
BRI'DEGROOM(S.) a new married man, ot good o 
the huſband of the bride ; keep it 
BRIDGE (S.) a paſſge or place made or built BRVDLF 
of wood, ſtone, brick, &c. to paſs or go over that gi 
a river, ditch, valley, or any place othet- where 
wife unpaſſable. RE | of the 
BRI'DGEND (S.) a pretty large town in Ch. ei 
morganſbire, ſeated on the river ne, | pretty 
which parts it into two parts, which * Fire, 1 
joined by a large ſtone bridge; it hath 2 81 
good market weekly on Saturday, and 1 harbey 
135 computed, and 176 meaſured miles ſis x 
diſtant from London. : comm. 
BRYDGENORTH (s.) a large ancient m bers, 
ket and borough town in Shrepſpire, Pe Saturd 
Þ k. , 
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clock; ipper and the lower, which are united by a 
nt hours large ſtone bridge of ſeven arches; which 
tin the hath a gate, a gatthavſe, and ſome houſes on 
Hed the It. The ſituation is both pleaſant and health- 
from ity ful for dwelling, and Eommodions for trade, 
all the by the navigableneſs of the Severn, which 
s out of tuns through it. It cOvfifts of ſeveral ſtreets 
fathers, well paved with pebbles : It is à very ancient 
e clergy corporation enjoying many greit privileges, 
raric? at being free from paying pontage, toll and cuſ- 
ch, tom, to any other towns; and receives from 
writing, many, It is governed by two bailiffs, who 

are elected annually out of the 24 aldermen, 


$, brief. together with a recorder, a town clerk, and 
other inferior officers. The bailifts; for the |- 

' liquors, time being, are lords of the manor for the 

g drink, town and liberties, It ſends two members to 
parliament, who ate choſe by the burgeſſes. 

Minkzble Is market, which is very large; is weekly on 

alatable; Saturday, It has, four fairs annually, two 


nake ale, whereof are very — and laſt three days 
le are ſo each, to which perſons from all parts bf the 
kingdom reſort to buy and ſell horſes, black 
cattle, ſheep, &c, and particularly large quan- 
tities of hops; almoſt all ſorts of manufac- 
tures are carried on here. It has two large 
pariſh-churches, but the ſettled income of 
the miniſters is but ſmall, the ancient reve- 
nues being wholly alienated by the ſtatutes of 
difolution, Here is a free ſchool for the 
durgeſſes ſons, which alſo ſends and main- 


or cruſts 
t of bail - 


ice where 


y town in 
reekly on 
is lord of 
ondan 101 
8. 
„to do or 
ar to do. 
g a perſon 
d contrary 


13; meaſured miles, 

MD'GEWATER (S.) a large populous town 
in Samer ſelſpiij on the river Parret, which 
hath a good bridge over it, conſiſting of 
three large arches. It is well frequented both 
by traders and merchants, the river being ca- 
pable of bearing ſhips of 100 tons. It is go- 
rerned by a mayor, recorder, two aldermen, 


ayey earth 
uilt; alk 
the baker 


n brick. 
ere brick 
fire, to ht 


other inferior officers, It ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, hath a market weekly on 
Thwſday and Saturday, and three fairs an- 
nually; hath a very large, handſome church, 
and is diſtant from London 116 computed, 
ind 143 meaſured miles. 4 
DLE (v.) to reſtrain, manage, or keep in 


to a bride 


2d man, or g20d order ourſelves or others; to eurb or 
bulk keep in ſubjection. 8 

ade or bul BRUDLE 6. that part of a horſe's furniture 

s or go oF that goes into his mouth and about his head, 

Jace other *. he is guided along to the will 
9 of the rider. 

wn in CLN row or BURLINGTON (s.). 

ny we > petty large town in the Eaft Riding of York- | 

_ N Fire, about five furlongs in lengtb, ſitug ed 

; J 5 * M a creek of the ſea, where is a very - fe 
b 


harbour for ſhips, and is uſed by the colliers. 
It is a place of good trade, having a very 

ont mu- douwodious key for lading and unlading of 
* part Foods, and has a large market weekly on 


$ called the turday, Two acts of parliament, one in 
bl 


ſured miles 


tuius 13 ſcholars at the univerſity of * . 
It is diſtant from London 108 computed and 


two bailiffs, 24 common council-men, and | 


B RI : 
time, have been paſſed for repairing e 
piers of this harbour, in order to render it 
ſtill more uſeful z it is diſtant from Lenden 
.161, computed, and 205 meaſured miles; , 
BRI/DPORT (S.) in Dorſerſbire, at a little diſ- 
tanee from the ſea-ſhore, is fituated between 
two ſmall rivers, It is a borough. and mar- 
ket town, and has ſent two members to par- 
liament for near 500 years paſt, The mar- 
ket is weekly on Saturday. The corporation 
is governed by two bailiffs, a recorder, and 
certain capital burgeſſes. In K. Henry VIIIth's 
time they had an act of parliament in their 
ſavour, that none but this corporation ſhould 
make cables, &c. for ſhipping, for a certain 
time, Formerly it was a place of great trade, 
having the river navigable, and a haven and 
piers, for the advantage and ſafety of ſhips ; 
but by means of a great fickneſs, the toon 
being almoſt depopulated, the uſual care was 
diſcontinued, and the lands choaked up the 
haven, and the piers fell to decay; and in 
the year 17225 an act paſſed for reſtorihg and 
rebuilding the haven and piers of Bridport ; 
but it is feared itwill hardly ever be effected; 
it is diſtant from London 115 computed, and 
145 meaſured miles, . 
BRIEF (S.) letters patent to empower ſufferers 
by fire, or any other public calamity, to col- 
| le, receive, and appropriate to their own 
uſe the charitable benevolence of tender- 
* hearted people: alſo the name of a meaſure 
of time in Muſic, which is the longeſt ex- 
preſſed by ſingle note. In Law, it is any 
writ whereby ſomething is commanded to be 
done, in order to execute juſtice, or perform 
the king's orders. In the church of Rome, 


— 


1 


becauſe they are very ſhort, written on pa- 
per, without any preſace or preamble, in 
which they are diſtinguiſhed from bulls, which 
are ample and always wrote on parchment g 
a bri-f is ſealed with red wax, the ſeal of the 
fiſherman, or St. Peter in a boat, and always 
in the preſence of the pope z they are now 
fuller than formerly, and uſed for graces and 
diſpenſations, as well as bufineſs, 
BRIEF (A.) ſhort, in a few words, &. 
BRUVER (S.) a prickly plant or hedge, com- 
monly very fragrant or ſweet in {mel}, and 
bearing wild roſes, ; 
BRIGA'DE “S.) a party of horſe or foot ih an 
army, confſting of 8, 10, or 13 ſquadrons 
of horſe, or 4, 5, or 6 battalions of foot, 


a brigadier. | * 

BRIGANTUNE (S.) a ſmall, flat open veſſel 
going both with fails and .oars, either for 
fighting vr giving chace. | 

' SRiGGS or GLAMFORD3RIDE (S.) in 

{ Lincolnſbire, which is but an indifferent 

> town, has a good market weekly on Tavrf- 


"or. e, and the other in K. George 1's | 


, 4 


apoſtolical briefs are the letters the pope diſ- 
paiches to princes and other magiſtrates re- 
lating to public affairs; they ate ſo called, 


commanded by one general officer, called 


” 4 "s . 
” pills 


* 2 * " | \ 2 las 
. . — : 
<4 - 0 


From London, © » | 
BRIGHT (A.) clear, light, ſhining; alſo a man 
of learning and good natural parts, one very 
ready and quick in apprehenſion.” 


"BRFLLIANT (A.) glittering, ſparkling, bright, 


mining; alſo a high-mettled, ſtately horſe. 
- BRIM (S.) the edge or utmoſt extent of any 
thing, as of a hat, cup, diſh, &c, 
"BRVYMMER (S.) a cup, glaſs, or pot filled ex- 
coeeding full, or juſt ready to run over. | 
BRVYMMING (S.) the act of generation be- 
_ tween ſwine. WEN. © 
BRVMSTONE (S.) the mineral called ſulphur, 
which is one of the chymiſts univerſal prin- 
ciples of all bodies. . | 
*" BRYNDED or BRVNDLED (A.) the being 
mixed or variegated with divers colours, 
or pork is preſerved in; alſo the liquor that 
ſalt is made of, and generally any ſalt liquor 
whatever. 83 
BRING (V.) to cauſe à perſon or thing to 
come to another perſon or place. 
BRINK (S.) the edge or fide of a river, &c, 
- BRYNY: or BRINISH (A.) any liquor of a 
_ faltifh taſte or nature. 
BRISK (A.) lively, gay, airy, ſprightly, mer- 
ry, jovial, vigorous, active. 
'BRVSKET S.) that part of the breaſt that 
lies next the ribs. : 
BRI'/STLE (S.) a ſtrong hair that is upon the 
back of a ſwine, particularly thoſe that fland, 
grow, or are upon the ridge of the chine, or 
-back bone. . : 
- BRISTLE (v.) to ere& the hairs upright upon 
tze back like an enraged hog z alſo to go up 
courageouſly to an enemy, to give him bat- 
tle or revenge an affront. 
of ſtrong 


. BRISTLY (A.) any thing that is full 
prickly hairs or briſtles, 
"BRVSTOL (S.) the greateſt, richeſt, and beſt 
port of trade of any city in England, except 
London, ſituate partly in Gleucefterſbire, and 
partly in Somerſerſbire; but doth really belong 
to neither, being a city which is a county in- 
corporate of itſelf, and having diſtinct magiſ- 
trates of its own: Standipg upon a pretty 


high ground between the Awven and the | 


Frome, and preſents” the beholders with a 
beautiful ſhew of public and private build. 
ings. It is reckoned-the third city in Eng- 
an land. The river Auen runs through the 
middle of it, over which there is a very good 

bridge, conſiſting of four large arches, upon 

which is built a ſtreet, with two rows of 
Hhouſes, on each fide one: There is likewiſe a 
draw- bridge over the Frome, to let in ſhips, 
Kc. The whole taken together is of a 
©  large/extent, and circular form. Formerly, 
the whole was encompaſſed with a double 
wall, of which only ſome ruins now remain 
Ĩ,t is a large, opulent corporation, that ſends 
tuo members to parliament z- and is governed 
dy a mayor, aldermen, two ſherifis, a re- 


8 ah; 12 computed, and 153 meaſured miles 


1 


; 


| 
= BRINE (S.) the ſalt liquor or pickle that beef | 


| Inhabitants are ſaid to be of a ſordid, lou 


N 


corder, e. . It is now encompaſſed with om 
wall, in which are ſix gates. Its ſtreets are 


| many, uniform, and well built, and all key; 
ill ſcents; «, 
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very neat, and free from all 
darts are permitted tp. come into the city, but 
all their goods, &c. are brought upon ledges 
The middle of the city is built cloſe, With 
ſhops fully ſtock'd with all ſorts of merchan 
dize; but the other parts are more ſpacious 
have fine houſes, particularly the ſquare aboy 
the key. . It is well furniſhed with all forts of 
proviſions, having a market weekly, both o 
Wedneſday and Saturday, and ſeveral yeal 
fairs. It has a very noble key along the rive 
Frome; and although the generality of the 


14 


way of thinking, having little politeneſs, ye 
on. College Green is a very handſome build 
ing called the Aſembly-Room, which it i 
thought will help to poliſh the gayer parte 
them. The ſmallneſs of the Tolſey or Charg 
occaſioned them to procure an at of patlia 
ment in 2723, for building another, which 
after ſeveral years delay and interruption 
was at length finiſhed, and is very commodi 
ous for merchants. The manufacture 9 
glaſs bottles is ſo great, as to employ 15 lary 
houſes in making them, which is occaſions 
by the large export of wine, cyder, beer, cc 
and particularly the hot-well water of $ 
Vincent, which among other excellent qua 
lities is found to be a ſpecific for the diaet 
There are 19 churches in it, though but 1 
pariſhes ;' and beſides thoſe there is a lat 
number of meeting-houſes for Quakers, Bap 
tiſts, -&c, It is 94 computed, and 115 men 
ſured miles diſtant from London. 
BRITISH (A.) any thing belonging to ti 
people or iſland of Graat - Britain. 
BRITTLE (A.) eaſy to break, weak, ſni 
era zy, or ſhort, that ſnaps or breaks withou 
bending, or with a very little trouble. 
BRITTLENESS (S.) aptneſs to break, readi 


neſs to ſnap, crack, or burſt aſunder. OMLEY 
BROACH (V.) to report, or ſpread ne Wr..;.. is 
abroad; to tap, or open a veſſel of liquo u Loted fo 
ſo as it may run, or be drawn thereat, Place, and 
cnet (A,) wide, much extended from 60: mens v. 
to ge, ' 2 ler, bi 
BRO'AD-SIDE (S.) a Sea Term, for the frage! — 
all the guns on one ſide the ſhip upon % 4.2. for eg 
enemy; alſo any home · chruſt or charge omputed 
on a perſon, by way of accuſation or rep! OMLEy. 
In Printing, is when one fide only is pride ermerly c 
as in ſheet almanacks, &c. „ „ion of . 
BROCA/DE (s.) a commodity wore with d þ 
vers mixtures of colours, and gold and flv Pretty town 
raiſed and enriched with flowers, and anon Tue. 
<orts of figures: Formerly it was confined (fey and 
what was made wholly of gold or filvet, » WRIT 
of both mixed ; but now it is applied to 2 rye town, 
ſort of flowered. works. a houſes, 
BROCK. (s.) in Huncing, is 2 badge), "thing, i, 
ſometimes a buck or hart of two years , men, ,.. 
RO COLI (S.). an Jcalian plant of the colli i weekly 
flower kind. ROC 


BRO! an 


ith ock or BRO'GGLE (V.) to fiſh for eels] -- proviGons, and two fairs yearly ; diſtant from 
etz are by making the water muddy or chick. ' London 82 computed, and g meaſured miles. 


ll keyg 0GUE (S.) a wooden ſhoe 3 alſo the pecu-| BRO'MYARD (s.] in Herefordſpire, a ſmall 
nts; x lat manner that foreigners diſcover 'them-|, town lying in the mid-way between Hereford. 
ity, bull ſelves by ſpeakibg'Exgiifh, or any acquired| and Wercefter ; the country all along is full of 
ledges tongue, after the manner af their on coun-| orchards, which renders it very pleaſant tra- 


e, With 


try, either by accenting it like their own, or yelling in the fruit ſeaſon; its market is 
erchan 


by retaining their own idioms or phraſes, | weekly on Tueſday; it is 96 computed, and 


paciour WMRO1DER (V.) to.adorn cloth, filk, &c. by] 11 meaſured miles diſtant from London. - 
re abo working with the needle, flowers; &c. the BRONCHIA (S.) certain branches or hollow 

| forts of Game with embroider. e een tubes belonging to the wind- pipe, that are 

both oro (V.) to roaſt meat upon the coals im- diſperſed through the lungs, ne 
ew nediately, or mediately upon a gridiron laid .BRONCHO! TOM (S. ) the art of cutting into 

the rive . > 5. 


ypon the coals. the wind- pipe in a flethy or membranous part 


y of hoi (S.) a quarrel, diſturbance, falling out || between ihe rings, to prevent ſuffocation or 
did, lo or diſorder, either by words or blows. | |. choaking in a ſquinancy. 5 
nels, je RK AOE or BRO'KERAGE (S.) the pay, | RRO'NCHUS (S.) the middle or hollow part 
ne build reward or allowance, that is given to a per- of the wind- pipe, compoſed of a great num 
ch it i fo that finds. cuſtomers, and ſells them the | ber of griſtly rings. 22 
r part e goods of another perſon; whether a ſtranger BRONTO!'LOGY (S.) a deſcription or di ſcourtſe 
or Chang or a native. of thunder. 9 

f parlia 


ROKE (A.) daſhed to pieces, ruined, - un- | BROOCH (S.) à golden collar formerly worn 
done, &c, 31 upon the neck of ladies, and with the Paint- 
NOKER (S.) a name common to ſeveral] ers, it is a picture all in one colour. | 

ſurts of perſons, who do the bufineſs of other | BROOD ($;) a parcel or company of chickens. 


„ Which 
rruption 
-09m0dl 


aQure 0 perſons z as, an Zxchange-broker is one, whoſe hatched by or following one hen; often ap- 
y 15 larp i particular buſineſs is to know the courſe of | plied-to women that have many children. 
xcalion WY exchange between differentcities and nations, | BROOD (V.) to fit upon eggs, in order to i 
beer, Ke fir the'uſe of ſuch perſons as want either to hatch them ay fowls do; allg.to fit in « 
be p 8 ta upon, or remit to them. Strock-brokers | pofture to ſtudy, or contriye upon any ſub- 
en qua 


ne ſuch as buy and ſell for others, parts or } je, 


je diabete bares in the joint ſock of a corporation op | B OOK ( 8.) a ſmall running water or rivulet, 


gb but 1 WW ublic company, as the Bank, Scutb- Sea, | BROQK (v.) to ſubmit to a thing patiently, to 
is a lare Ida, London Aſſurance, York Buildings, &c. comply with hardſhips or put up affronts. 

kers, Bap And Paton brokers are à ſet of men, who fur. | BROOM ($.) a fort of green heath, with- 
zeigen neceſfitous perſons with money upon a| Which is made ag inſſrument to ſweep off or 


pledge of goods, for the ſecurity of their away any looſe matter from a floor, pave- 
principal, at ſuch extravagant intereſt as they | ment, &c. theſe infiruments are alſo made 
ink fit to demand, ſome after the rate of | ſometimes with hair. or hogs brifiles, and 
151. ſome 20, and ſome 30 per Cent. per Ann, ſometimes with other matter, as birch twigs: 
nd now cuſtom has tampt/ the name of the refuſe of cane flags, &c. 
| 


ng to th 


eak, fra 
ks withou 


ible, ir; vpon thoſe, who buy and ſell old BROO'MING or BREA'MING (S.) the burn Io 
way read touſto1d goods. ing of the dirt or filth that a ſhip bath con- 
er. 


OMLEY (s.) in Kent, a (mall town, whoſe | tracted by 4 voyage, with broom, ärau, 


read nes market is weekly on Thurſday ;z this rown reeds, &c. when ſhe is on the careen. 
of liquo s roted for having the biſhop of Roc beter: { BROTH(S ) the liquor in which fleſh or pulſe 
1 91 Lace, and the college or hoſpital for 20 cler-( is boiled. 


ens widows, built by Dr. John War-' BRO'THEL (S.) 2 houſe of debauchery, where 
kr, biſhop of Rocheſler, and endowed with 


oy naughty women act unſeemlineſs, and other 
r the ; el. per Ann, for a chaplain, and 201 per} diſheneſty. 11 | 
ip wa Arn, for each widow 3. diſtant from London 6 BROTHER (S.) the name of relation between 


Omputed. and 9 meaſured miles. two males derived from the ſame father and 
WMLEY-PA!GGETS (S.) in Staffordſhire, | mother; ſometimes to1hoſethat ſpring from 
ormerly called Brom ey Abbots, at the diſſo- - the ſame father and a different mother g 


on or rep 
y is priate: 


me ng of the abbies, &c. was given to the | ſometimes from the ſame mother, and a 
5 nd ir. Paget, to hold of the crown; it is 24 different father ;-ſumetimes to the brothers of 
Id an Pretty town, 


and yariou 


* and has a good market weckly a wife or huſband: the ancients applied this 
nn. 
; confined 10 


diſtant from London 101 com-] term indifferently- to almeſt all who ſtood 
ted, and 128 meaſured miles. | | 


Glyer, 0 us i related in collateral lines,” as uncles, ne- 
ied to e GROVE (s.) in Worcefterſvire, is af phews, couſins german, Kc. it is alſo uſed 
0 2 ix furlonzs in lepgth. has about { by moſt companies and fraternities of men, 
badger, 36 Role, and drives a confiderable trade in eſpecially monks of the ſame convent ; in go» 

— ( d, OG 8a verned by a buliff, recorder, al- neral, one of the ſame country, nation, and 
f the colli ® 2nd other officers, hath a good mar- eſpecially the ſame religion, and unive-ſally 
"BRO'GY > on Tueſday, for corn and country | for any man, as the deſcendant of Adam, 

5 | | Io. according 


———— ed 


* 


B R U 


uccording to Chriſt's command; ſometimes 


for any ſimilitude of employ, whether good 

or bad, | 
BRO'/THERHOOD (s.) a company or ſociety 
of men of the ſame family, trade, or func- 


tion. 


ROW (8.) that part of the face that hangs | 


over the eye, covered with a ridge of hair 
in imitation whereof the ſummit or toy of 

a hill'that hangs over, is 
of the hill. | 
deer. N 

BROW. BEAT (v.) to diſcountenance a per- 


ſon by angry or threatening looks; alfo to | 


check, ſnub, or keep under. 

BROWN (A.) of a dark, duſty colour, fun- 
burnt, &c. | 

BROWN (S.) ſometimes is the fir, or family 


name of a perſon, and ſometimes the name 


of a colour in painting, ſuch as umber, &c, 
BRO'WNISTS (S.) a ſe& who followed the 
opinion of one Jobn Brozon, a ſchoolmaſter 


in Southwark, who condemned all ceremonies, 


and eccleſiaſtical diſti nctions: He ſeparated 
from the eſtabliſhed church here in England, 
and all the reformed churches abroad, af- 
'firming, there was a mixture of corruption in 
all other communions but their own, 


BROWSE or BRO'WSEWOOD (s.) the | 


young tender ſprouts of trees that come out 
early in the ſpring. Es 


- BROWSE (V.) to feed upon the young ſprouts | 


or twigs of trees, 
BRUISE (S.) a hurt received from a blow or 
 roke with a ſtick, ftone, &c. which does 
not cut the ſkin, nor cauſe the fleſh to bleed. 


BRUISE (V.) to prejudice, hurt or ſpoil a | 


thing by a blow, ſqueeze, or hard compreſſure. 
BRUIT (S.) a report, rumour, or common 
talk of a thing, N | 
BRU MA (S.) a falſe god of the Brachmans, 
who according to their fables, produced as 
many worlds as he has conſiderable parts in 
his body. They fay, that the firſt world, 

* which is over heaven, was formed of his 
brains; the ſecond, of his eyes ; the third, 


of his mouth; the fourth, of his left ear; 


the fifth, of the root of his mouth and 
tongue; the ſixth, of his heart; the ſeventh, 
of his belly ; the eighth, of his privy parts; 
the ninth of bis left high; the tenth, of 
bis knees; the eleventh, of his heel; the 
- twelfth, of the tots of his right foot; the 
© thirteenth, of the fole of his left foot; and 
the fourteenth, of the air which invironed 
him. In ſome of the figures of this idol, 
the firſt world is marked on the top of his 
head; the ſecond, upon his right eye; the 
third, upon his mouth; the fourth, upon 
his left eye; the fifth, upon his throat; the 


FSGrth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth, as before 
aid; the tenth, upon his right thigh; the | 


© eleventh, upon his right foot; the twelfth, 
_  ppen his left foot; the thirteenth, upon the 
" hw »- +> 5 5 


fl 


alſo called the brow 
BRO'W-ANTLER (s.) the firt ftart of a 


* 


B UB 


ſole of the left foot; and the fourteenth ups 
on an oval, which repreſents the air where. Bl he v 
with he is environed. They - would mak broker 
people believe that there is a relation be. impoh 
teen theſe worlds, and the parts from which Ml gUBO (5 
they ſuppofe them to ſpring ; that each man arifing 
bas different qualities, conformably to the the bo: 
world which has produced him, That from are var 
the firſt world came the wife men, the learn 03 cat 
ed and fine wits; from the ſecond, pru or beni 
dent men; from the. third, the eloquent blood i 
from the fourth, crafty and ſubtle ; from i cant a: 
fifth, gluttons; from the fixth, liberal; from ſ erer. c 
the ſeventh, cowards; from the eighth, laſ fm v 
civious; from the ninth, tradeſmen and la runners 
bourers ; from the tenth, gardeners ; fronfBUCANT 
the eleventh, handicraft tradeſmen ; frog NEFR 
the twelfth, murderers and thieves ; fror the Ne. 
the thirteenth, the violent oppreflors of thi i grate 
poor ; from the fourteenth, thoſe who hz in the ſ 
the gift of doing all things well. called 6 
BRU'MAL (A.) of or belonging to the winte to have 
or cold time of the year, taſte, a 
BRUMA'LIA (S.) a feaft of Bacchus, celebrat that it 
ed among the ancient Romans twice a yea the Cari 
viz. in November and February, to piece: 
BRUNT (S.) onſet, attack, affult; alſo a from wh 
difficulty or croſs accident. | thoſe p: 
BRUSH (S.) an inſtrument made of brifiles.q frequent 
hair, to clean cloaths, &c. with; allo QMBUCE/P 
paint with, - - horſe th; 
BRUSH (V.) to clean or ſweep off the duſt on, Th 
dirt from cloaths, &c. alſo a canting term f taken fi 
one who goes off privately, or runs av to mark 
from his creditors, or with ftolen goods, BUCK (s. 
BRU/SHER (S.) a glaſs filled to the utmoſt kt. alſo 
brim ; alfo one that gets or ſteals away K (v 
_ vately; - | | — kreat tub 
BRU'SH-WOOD (S.) ſmall ticks or branci ke. in 
eut off for firing. ſtains, & 
BRU'STLE (V.) to ſwagger, hector, or IUKENH 
pour, to go up to a perſon, as if ready ua Norfol 
| devour him, to make a noiſe or ruftling | veekly | 
armour or garments made of Riff or ti funding 
ſilk, &e, don 79 cc 
BRU'TAL 'or BRU'/TISH (A.) without MPUCK ET 
ſigns of rationality, ſenſe, or humanity ; iter, . 
doing things wildly, and like enraged bea nefs and 
BRUTE (S.) any kind of beaſt or animal t eſſe] tha 
ſeems to act without reaſon. of ſhips, 
gu (s.) a cant or merry word for any ſort CNN 
drinkable liquer. ngtanſpi 
BU'BBLE (v.) to cheat, impoſe upon, or ſurroyny, 
ceive, under a ſpecious pretence of or ., pe 
good bargains. i for the n 
{BU'BBLE (S.) a bladder that ſwims upon! built on 
water; alſo an ignorar,* perſon that 1s & and giyig, 
| impoſed upon, and cheated ; alſo any ef where th 
ſal in trade that pretends to great advanta Where th, 
and large profits to ariſe from whimſical t old, ang 1 
dertakings, many of which were on foot tone bei 
the year 1720, which is from thence : faol and 
the year of bubbles, In Phyſic, the h the afliz 
round drops of any fluid filled with _ Mexſureq 
BU'BBLING (S.) a boiling or rifiog ben) BW marker , 
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| like water through the pavement from a 
broken pipe, &c. alſo the act of cheating or 
impoſing upon a per ſon, &c: 

BUBO (8. 


the body, as the groin, arm-pits, &c; there 
are various ſorts of them, ariſing from vari- 
093 cauſes; ſometimes they are called mild 
or benign, ariſing from the overflowing of the 
blood in the glands, mixed with ſome pec- 
cant and malignant humour, arifing from a 
| fever, commonly peſtilential ; and ſometimes | and contains 185 pariſhes, of which ſeven 
from venereal embraces, and are the fore- 
runners of the diſtemper called the pox. 
WVCANVERS, BUCCANEERS or BOUCA- 
NEERS (S.) the name of certain ſavages in 
the Weſt Indies, who prepare their meat upon 
a grate or hurele made of Braſil wood, placed 
in the ſmoak, at a good beight from the fire, 
called boucan z the meat thus prepared, is ſaid 
to have an exceeding pleaſant ſmell, fine 
taſte, and the vermeil colour of a roſe, and 
that it is a great reflorative to ſick people; 
the Caribbee Indians uſed to cut their priſogers 
to pieces, and dreſs them after this manner, 
from whence thoſe who go a pirating in 
thoſe parts, are called Buccaneers, from the 
frequent cruelties they committed, 
PUCE'PHALUS (S.) the name of a famous 
 harſe that Alexander the Great uſed to ride 
on, The word ſignifies a bullock's head, 
taken from the marks that the Greeks uſed 
to mark their horſes with, 

PUCK (s.) a male deer, rabbet, hare, goat, 
ke. alſo lye made of aſhes to whiten cloth. 
PUCK (V.) to put linen into a cauldron or 
kreat tube of hot lye, made with wood-aſhes, 
&, in order to whiten i 
ſtains, &c, 
WKENHAM- NEW or BU'CKNAM (s.) 
a Norfolk, a town which has a good market 
vetkly on Saturday, and a large meer or 
landing water near it; it is diſtant from Lon- 

an 79 computed, and go meaſured miles, 
VCKET (S.) a ſmall portable veſſel to hold 
water, often made of leather, for its light - 
neſs and eaſy uſe, in caſes of fire; alſo the 
veſſel that is let down into a well or the fides 
of dips, to fetch up water, 

VCKINGHAM (s.) the chief town of Buck- 
ehre, ſituated in a low ground, and 
urounded on all fides, but the north, by the 


*y upon which are ſeveral mills erected 
or the making of paper, The caſtle was 
il on a great mount, in the middle of it, 
and divides it 
— the town-hall ſtands, and the weſt, 
ere the church ſtande. The buildings are 


Ic, and the caſtle ruinous. There are three 


— bridges over the river: The county 
the 3 are kept here, and ſometimes 
— s, It is 44 computed, and 60 

ured miles diſtant from London; has a 
on Saturdays, and three fairs 


Mully, King Charles II. granted them | 


t, and take out 


BUD. 


a new charter, by which they were govirded 
by a mayor, aldermen, &c. but upon the te- 
| Roration of the old charters, they returned 
) a-boil, dloteh, ſore, or impoſthume, to their former method of a bailiff, capita) 
arifing in the glandulous or kernelley parts of | durgeſſes, &c, and by a late-preſcription they 


ſend two members to parliament. | 
BU'CKINGHAMSHIRE. (S.) is but of ſmall 
extent, being but 39 miles long, and 18 
broad; and conſequently about 138 in cir» 
cumference, It is divided into eight hun- 
dreds; it is ſituated in the midſt of England, 


are boroughs. It ſends 14 members to par- 
liament, has eleven market towns, 15 parks, 
about 18,400 houſes, and 111, 400 ſouls, 
It is watered by the rivers Co re on the eaſt, 
Wickbam and Amerſham on the ſouth-eaſt, 
the Thames on the ſouth, and the Iſa and Ouſe 
on the north ; the air is generally good, eſpe- 
cially on the Cbiltern hills; the ſoil is moſt 
marle or chalk. It is famous for corn and 
cattle, and the vale of Ayleſbury is ſo fatten- 
ing to ſheep, that it is common to ſell a ram 
for upwards of 10 J. for breeding. Its chief 
manufactures are paper and bone-lace, both 
of which are brought to ſo great perfection 
by the care and induſtry of the manufactur- 
ers, as to vie with the beſt made abroad, 

BU'CKLE (S.) an inftrument made of divers 
ſarts of metal, uſed to faſten the harneſs of 
a horſe, mens ſhoes, &c. in ſuch faſhions 
and forms, as beſt pleaſes the artificer or 
cuſtomer, - : 

BUCKLE (V.) to faſten with thongs and 
buckles; alſo to comply with, yield or conde- 
ſcend to a thing ; alſo to curl up hair, as the 

perriwig- makers do. 5 

BU'CKLER (S.) a ſcreen, or defenſive ar- 
mour for the body, againſt the blows of an 
enemy, 

BU'CKRAM (S.) linen cloth ſtiffened, for the 
uſe of taylors, upholſterers, flay makers, and 
other workers with the needle. 

BU'CKSOM (A.) wanton, briſk, merry, for- 
ward to, or deſirous of amours, &. 

BUCO'LICS (S.) paſtoral poetry, vin. ſuch 
as have country affairs for their ſubjacts, 
eſpecially the buſineſs and diverſions of ſhep- 
herds, 

BUD (S.) a young ſprout, before it blooms or 
bloſſoms, #4 

BUD (v.) to put or ſhoot forth ſprouts ; alſo ts 
graft or inoculate, N 

BUDDESDALE or BO'TESDALE (S.) a ſmall 

town in Suſſolt, whoſe market is weekly on 


into two parts, viz. the north, | Saturday, 72 computed, and 81 meaſured 


miles from London, . 

BU DDLE (S.) a place where Miners waſh their 
ore to make it fit for the furnace. 

BU'DLEY (S.) a ſmall town in Devonpbire, 
whoſe market was formerly kept on Sunday, 
which occafioning much irregularity, it was 
altered to Monday, 

BU DOE (S.) the fur of a lamb when drefs'd z 
* a company of poor old men 

2 


3 


* 


— 


Bull (s.) in Brecknockſhire, South Wales, 


BUL 
ho wait upon the lord mayor of the city of 
London at tue ſhew, or day of his public en- 
tering upon his, office, are called budge ba- 
cbelors, from being closthed in long gowns 
lined with lambs fur. . | 
BU/DGET (S.) a bundle; parcel, or quantity of 
goeds put together in a bag, ſack, or other 
convenience. f | 
BUFF (S.) a thick leather, tanned after a par- 
ticular manner, uſed opon ſeveral military 
- occaſions; the true ſort comes from Turkey, 
and is made of the ſkin of a buffalo; it is 
alſo imitated hy drefiing the ſkins of elks, 
oxen, &c, the ſame way. be es 
To fland BUFF (V.) to ſtand ſtoutly to a thing, 
to be reſolute and unmoved, though the dan- 
ger be great; alſo applied in a familiar way 
to an acquaintance vr intimate, as How do 
you do, my buff? | 
BUFFE'T or, BUFE'T (S.) a handſome open 


cup- board, or repoſitory for plate, glaſſes, | 


china, &c. which are put there either for or- 
nament or convenience of ſerving the table. 
.BU/FFET (V.) to flap, beat, or worry a pet- 
ſon ; to vex, purſue, or torment. 
BUFFOON (S.) a jack-pudding, or merry- 
andrew, any perſon that endeavours to excite 
Javghter in others, by drolling, mimicking, 
or other trifling behaviour, Y 
BUFFOO'NERY(S,) trifling, jeſling, mimick- 
ing, fooliſh drolling, &c. | 
BUG (S.) a large, broad, flat louſe, that breeds 
much in and about people's walls, beds and 
bedding. \ f | 
BU'GBEAR (S.) any thing that is made uſe of 
_ to frighten perſons with, eſpecially children, 
BU'GGER (V.) to copulate or generate be- 
+ tween human and beſtial ſpecies; alſo in an 
unnatural way, between the human ſpecies 


only; alſo to play the cheat in play, as be- 


tween boys at raw, &. 

BU/GLE (S.) a long, thin, lender 
alſo a hunting horn. 

BUILD (v.) to ere, raiſe, or complete houſes, 
churches, palaces, &c, and ſometimes applied 
to the making an obſcure family, place, or 
kingdom, well known, or famous. 


pleaſantly fituated among woods on the river 
+ We, is à pretty, though ſmall town, which 
has a conſiderable trade in ſtockings, and bath 
weekly two very good markets, wiz. on Mon- 


* 


day for cattle, and Saturday for proviſions, 


+ . diftant from London 125 computed, and 157 
meaſured miles. 1 5 

BULB (S.) in Botany, an oblong root, pretty 
near round, compoſed of ſeveral ſkins, or 


coats laid one over another, from the lower | 


part thereof iffues a great number of ſmall 
fibres; the roots of the common onion, the 
daffodil and the byacinth are of this fort ; 


this name is alſo given to the fuberoſe roots 


compoſed of a ſolid, continued ſubſtance, 
- _ that have not coats or ſkins that peel or ſepa- 


* 


B UM 
BULBA/CEOUS (A.) plants that have many 
bulbous, or little round heads in the root, 
BU'LGED (A,)>z hip is ſaid to be f., when 
ſhe has ſtruck dr beat off ſome of her tin. 
bers againſt à rock, anchor, &t, and ſpringy 
a leak, | 
BULK (S,) the largeneſs or ſize of a thing 3 the 

hold of a ſhip; ſo breaking lk, is to take 
ont part of a ſhip's cargo; alſo the chief 0 
principal part of a-man's eftate, is called the 


glaſs bead; 


BU'LKISHNESS or BU'LKINESS (.) lay 


BU'LKY (A.) large, big, great, &c, 
BULL (S.) a public writing diſpatched fron 
the Roman chancery, ſealed with lead; anc 


bulk of it. * ä 


neſs, bigneſs, greatneſs, &c. 


is the ſame with the edicts, Jetters patents 
and proviſions of ſecular princes; if the 
are letters of grace and favour, the lead i 
hung on fix threads; if they be of juſtc 


cord; alſo the name of a creature that i 
frequently gelt to make good beef, and the 
is called an ox, 
BU'LL BEGGAR (S.) any thing to frighte 
perſons or children with, that has no te 
being, 

BU'LLET (S.) a ball of lead, iron, &e. of; 
rious ſizes, and commonly uſed in War; t 
be diſcharged from canon, muſkets, &c,! 

in Hunting, to kill deer, &c, 

BU'LLINGBROOK or BO'LINBROKE ( 

in Lincolnſhire, diſtant from London 100 con 

puted, and 122 meaſured miles; its mark 
is weekly on. Tueſday. | oY 

BU'LLION (s.) gold or ſilver in the maſs, i 

got, &c, : 

BU'LLOCE (S.) an ox, or gelt bull. 

BU'LLY (S.) a fellow that attends ſtrump 

or whores, to protect them in their nigh 
rambles and revels, and that is to pretet 
himſelf the huſband of any of them, ine 

der to extort money out of any perſon t 

is caught in their ſnares 3 alſo one th 

hectors or vapours much, and pretends to 
a great champion upon all occaſions. | 

BU!LWARK-(S:) a place of defence, a baftio 

rampart, or fort, 

BUM (S.) the hinder or fleſhy part ef the hoc 

| that people fit on, called alſo the buttocks. 

BUMBASIN (S.) a particular fort of fl 

wove or made with filk or cotton, 

BUMBA'ST (S.) ranting, high flown ſpeec 

or writing, an unintelligible way of erfte 
fon, a mere jargon of words, without me 
ing, &c, | 

BU/MBLE (S.) 

diſorder. \» | | 

BUMP (S,) a rifing or ſwelling beyond ＋ 

vel, or common ſurface of a thing; - 
animals, generally occafoned by a lu 
blow, or. ſettling of humours in 2 particu 


any thing on a heap, of in 


rate from one another, as the roots of ſaffron 
And colchique, &c, 


* 


place. 05 | a 
BU'MPKIN (S.) a evuntry, clowniſh, OY 
| nerly fellaw, one undiciſplined and zone 
yated by learning, | 5 


and executory, the lead is hung by a hempet 
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BUR 
uwe (S.) a- cluſter or collection of many 
things, as it were, upon one common ftalk, 
24 grapes, currants, keys upon a ring, &c. 
alſo a knob or bump; alſo a diſeaſe in horſes, 


that occaſions: warts or-knobs to grow in 
their fleſh, from eating foul diet, is called the 


| | bunches, * y 
BUNDLE (S.) a parcel of goods, or collection 


of things wrapped or bound up together, 

BUNG (S.) the cork or other topple that is put 
into a caſk, to prevent the air's getting to the 
liquor, or the liquors running out. | 

BUNG (V.) to cloſe or ſtop up, to make a 
caſk tight, &c. | : 

BUNGAY or BU'NGEY (S.) a large town in 
Suſelt, aud much reſorted ts by the people 
of Norfolk, ſituated upon the river Waveney, 
which makes its market, which is weekly 
on Thurſday, very conſiderable, It bas two 
churches, and a grammar ſchool, with 10 
ſcholarſhips, for Emanuel-college 
diftant from Londen 8 5 computed, and 101 
meaſured miles, 

BUNGLE (v.) to do athing fillily, aukwardly, 
or the wrong way; to cobble, botch, or 
ſpoil it, 

WUNGLER (S.) an aukward, bad, or un- 
ſkilful workman. | 

NN (S.) a common fort of cake, made of 
flour, eggs, ſugar, &c. 


BUNT (S.) the middle part of the ſail of a ſhip, 


which catches and keeps the wind. 

BUNTER (S.) ene who goes about the ſtreets 
to gather rags, bones, &c. 

BUNTINGFORD (S.) a ſmall town in Hert- 
fordfbire, that has a weekly market on Mon - 
day; diſtant from London 28 computed, and 
31 meaſured miles. 

BUOY (S.) a piece of wood, cork, or an empty 
caſk, ſo faſtened, as to ſwim or float over 
the anchor of a ſhip, to ſhew readily where 
it is, and to give notice to ſhips, to avoid 
running upon the flukes, They are uſed alſo 
as marks to avoid ſhoals, ſands, and other 
inconveniencies at ſea, 

oy (v.) to encourage or ſupport a perſon 
in his defigns or deſires; to aſſiſt, promote, 
or keep from ſinking. | 

BURDEN or BURTHEN (S.) a load or 
weight ſuppoſed to be as much as a man, 
horſe, &c, can carry; alſo any troubleſome 
affair or difficulty in life, as too great a 
charge for a man's income, &c. ſometimes 
nis uſed for the theme or ſobject upon which 
a perſon writes, or the chorus of a ſong, 


a burden, 
BURFORD (S.) in Oxfordſhire, anciently en- 


joyed many privileges, but all of them were 
loſt 1n Q Elizabeth's reign, by the over - rol- 
12; power of Sir Lazwrence Tanfield, then lord 
chief baron of the Exchequer, though it ſtill 
retains the face of a corporation, having a 
common ſeal, and being governed by two 


bailiffs and other inferior officers, The mar- 


in Cambridge; | 


In Trade 180 pounds weight of fteel is called | 


BUR 
ket is weekly on Saturday, and much neted 
for ſaddles, Near this town are the Downs, 


— 


delight in horſe-races, there being many here, 

which bringsa conſiderable advantage to the 

town, which is diftant 6x computed, and $5 
| miaſured miles from London. : 

BURG (S.) anciently meant a city, town, or 
caſtle upon a bill or mountain, it being the 
cuſtom to build them there, in order to diſ- 
cover an enemy before he came upon them; 
but future time finding the inconvenience of 
ſuch a ſituation, for want of water and other 
necefſaries, removed themſelves into the plain 
or valley below, of which Saly/oury, formerly 
called Saliſbur g, is à famous inftance, 

BU RGESS (8.5 an inhabitant of a burgh or 
borough; alſo the repreſentative in pazlia- 
ment of a borough. 

BURGH or BO'ROUGH (S.) formerly a walled 
or incloſed town, and now a large village ot 
commonalty, ' F | 

BURGH (S.) in Lincolnſbire, a very ſmall 

town, whoſe market is but inconſiderable, 

though kept weekly on Thurſday ; 104 com- 
puted, and 127 meaſured miles from London, 

BURGH under Stanmere, or MA'RKET= 
BROUGH(S.) in Weftermereland : This town, 
though but ſmall, is divided into two parts, 
viz the Upper or Church» Braugh, upon ac- 

count of the church ſtanding, which bas alſo 
a fine eaſlle in it, lately rebuilt by the coun- 
teſs of Pembroke, The Lowwgr-Brough, called 
alſo Market- Brough, from its baving the mar- 
ket in it, which is held weekly on Thurſday, 
and is pretty conſiderable ; diſtance from Lon- 
don 191 computed, and 255 meaſured miles, 

BU'RGLAR (S.) a houſe-breaker or thief that 
gets into houſes in the night-time, or other- 

wiſe, by violently breaking up ſome window, 
door, &c, 

BU'RGLARY (S.) the crime or fact of break- 
ing open a perſon's houſe, ſhop, &c. in an 
illegal way, 

'BU'RGMASTER or BUR GOMASTER (s.) 
a chief. or governing magiſtrate of the towns 
in Germany, and the Low Countries. 

BU'RGMOTE (S.) the court of a borough or 
city, | 

BU'RIAL (S.) the ſolemnity of a funeral, or 
the interment of a deceaſed perſon, > 

BURLE'SK or BURLE'SQUE (S.) the ridicu 

ling or lampeoning a perſon or ſubject; and 
this is ſometimes praiſe-worthy, and ſome- 
times condemnable, according ay it is appli- 
ed; commendable, when by an artfol and 
witty expoſing frand, hypocriſy, &c. it en- 
deavours to reform the vices and vanities of 
the age, or private perſons; and hurtful, 
when by ingenious turns of wit, ſerious and 
religious matters are treated in a ludicrous 

and unſeemly manne.. a 

BUTRKLY (A.) fat, large, big, groſs, heavy; 

alſo comely and handſome. x 


BURN (V.] to deſtroy, alter, or conſume.by 
; H 4 fre; 


called Burford, much frequented by thoſe who 
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BURNING (A.) violent, hot, infa ed, or 


BUR 


Fre; alſo to mark a perſon with an iron, by n or BURTON STATHER (8.) iq) 


Way of puniſhment; or to mark cattle to 
know them from. others that graze upon 
the ſame common. eo 
BURN (S.) a hurt received by fire, occaſion- 
ing bliſters and tormenting ſores, and which 
frequently leaves very viſible marks of its 
fury by large eſchars z and formerly it alſo 
meant, a river, brook, or fountain of water, 
from whence thoſe places that wete built 


| 


near them oſten took their name, as Burn-| 


bam, &c, | | 

U'RNHAM or BURNHAM MARKET (S.) 

in Norfolk; its market is weekly on Satur- 
day; diſtant from London go computed, anc 
128 m.eaſured miles. 


waſting by fire, as coals, wood, &c. and 
perſons in a raging fever; alſo the act of 
deſtroying, or marking with fire. 
BURNING GLASS (S.) a piece of glaſs or 
metal ſo ground, as to collect the ſeveral 
rays of the ſun, that fall vpon it, into one 
point, and thereby render the heat ſo in- 
tenſe, as to burn whatever lies in its way, 
or ſphere of activity. 8 | 
| BU'RNISH (v.) to ſmooth, poliſh, or brighten 
meta], by filing, ſcouring,or any other method 
that artificers uſe to accompliſh their deſign, 
BU'RNISHER (S.) one who ſmooths or 
- brightens metal; alſo a particular ſort of 
inſtrument or ſmoothing tool, uſed by en- 
gravers and other workmen, to take out 
ſcratches, &c. | | 


BURNT WOOD (S.) in Efex, 15 computed, | 


and 17 meaſured miles diſtant from London, 
ſituste on an hill, in the high road, is wel] 
inhabited, and has a good market weekly on 
Thurſday, | 
BURR (S.) the round knob or horn next a 
deer's head; alſo the knobs that are cut 
from off calves ears; alſo any roughneſs 
upon the ſurface of a piece of metal, occa- 
fioned by cutting it with a graver, &c, 
BU'RROW (v.) to dig or make a hole in the 
ground, to bide or conceal one's ſelf, as 
rabbets do in a warren, 
BURSE (S.) a place for merchants to meet in, 
and negotiate their affairs publicly, with us 
called the Exchange. 1 
URS T (V.) to fiy or break aſunder by ſome 
ſudden accident, as the fermentation of li- 
*quer, the diſcharge of gun- powder, &c. 
BU/RSTENNESS (S.) a diſorder in the body, 
called by the phybcians a hernia, occaſioned 
by overflraining, &c. and is ſometimes not 
only very troubleſome, but alſo very fatal to 
the party aggrieved. | | 


BU'RTHENSOMNESS (S.) difficulty, trou- 


©  bleſomeneſs, hard to be bor ne or undergone. 


BURTON (S.) in #:ftmoreland, fituate on the 


utmoſt ſouthern point of this county, which 


borders upon Lancaſbire: Its market is} 


weekly on Thurſday; 195 computed, and 


BUS 


Lincolnſbire, which by its convenient ſitui. 
tion tor trade on the eaſtern bank of the 
Trent, begins to increaſe ſv much, as to 
prejudice Hull, Sc. It has a good mar- 
ket weekly on Monday, and is 127 com- 
puted, and 150 meaſured miles diſtant from 
London. 
BU'RTON UPDN TRENT (S.) in Stafford. 
Hire, particularly famous for jts fine bridge 
over the Trent, being built of ſquared free. 
ſtone, with 34 arches, and is 515 yards 
long. The cloathing trade is here very con- 
ſiderable; its market is weekly on Thurſ. 
day; and is diſtant from London 96 comput- 
ed, and 123 meaſuted miles. 
BUR (V,) to inter or lay in the ground 4 
dead hody, to perform funeral rites; alſo 
put up or forgive affronts. | 
BU/RY (S.) a town or dwelling-place, as St. 
Edmund's Bury; alſo a termination put to 
the names of ſeveral places, as Aldermazbury, 
Buckl:ſbury, Ee. | 3 
BU'RY St, Edmund's (8.) in Su oll, Was als 
moſt conſumed by fire, in 1608. but at pre- 
ſent is a handſome built town, ſituated on a 
riſing ground, which overlooks an open fine 
country, and being in a very healthy air, it is 
much reſorted to by the gentry: It is go- 
verned by an alderman, recorder, common- 
council, &c, and ſends two burgeſſes to par- 
iament ; The moſt remarkable buildings are 
the lord Harvey's, now earl of Brifto!'s Louſ?, 
the earl of Oxford's, the grammar-ſchool, a 
ſpacious market- hill, on which the fairs are 
kept, a fine fairſlead and corn croſs, and two 
very large churches ;z there are many grcd 
inns, and a very great market wcekly on 
Wedneſday for all ſorts of proviſions, and 
three fairs annually, the greateſt of which 
begins on St, Mattheqv's day, which laſts a 
fortnight, during which time the company 
is more remarkable than the cemmodities; 
this fair is kept on Angel -· Hill, which 152 
large ſpacious plain, encompaſſed with the 
beſt gentlemen's houſes, before*which art 
erected tents and booths for the traders; all 
the neighbouring nobility and gentry come 
to it every afternoon, where they raffle till 
evening, and then go to the play, after 
which an aſſembly is uſually held in ſome 
gentleman's houſe; it is diſtant from Lender 
64 computed, and 7 5 meaſured miles. 
BUSH (S.) any ſort of ſhrub or Jow tree, 4 
currant buſbes, c. alſo the enſign of 2 ti 
vern; alſo the tail of a fox, or a ſhort, chick 
head of hair. g 
BU'SHEL (S.) a meaſure of capocity for d 
goods, ſuch as coals, ſalt, corn, .&c 18 
quantity is four pecks or eight gallons, ot the 
eighth part of a qparter of corn, &c- 
BU'SINESS (S.) work, employment, rp 
thing that is the calling or occupation o. 


i * * . -_ R , * 
244 ſneaſured miles diſtant from Lenden. 
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BUT: -: 


keep the bottom of their tomachers * 


' bending upwards, _ | 

BUSKIN (S.) a ſort, of ſtocking or boot uſed 
by the ancients, coxering-the foot and mid- 
leg, and tied or faſtened below the knee, 
ve:y rich and fine, now uſed principally by 
the actors of tragedy. upon the ſtage z they 
are ſometimes uſed by maidens to raiſe their 
ſtature, and by travellers and hunters, as a 
defence againſt the dirt, & The claſſics 
ſometimes by that name mean tragedy itſelf, 

BUSS (S.) a Dutch boat, or ſmall ſhip uſed in 

' the herring fiſhery z alſo the vulgar word for 
a ſalute or kiſs, : NY 

zuss (V.) to ſalute or kiſs a perſon's lips or 
cheeks, &c. : a 

BUST or B/USTO (S.) in Sculpture, is the 
figure or portrait of a perſon in Relievo; 
expreſſing the head, ſhoulders and ftomach, 
the arms being lopp'd off, generally placed 
upon a pedeſtal or conſole ; the Tralians uſe 
this word for the trunk of a human body, 
from the neck to the hips ; with the Anci- 
ents, it meant a pyramid or pile of wood on 
which they put the bodies of the dead, that 
they burnt. a 

BU'STLE (S.) a noiſe, clamour, or great ſtir 
abaut a thing. 

BU'SY (v.) to be ſeriouſly and conſtantly em- 

ployed about any thing. ? 

BUSY (A.) e bare not at leiſure, having 
much to do. | | 

BUT (part.) moreover, beſides, except. 

BUT (S.) the thick or lower end of a tree, 
muſket, &c, alſo a mark to aim or ſhoot at; 
alſo à veſſel of capacity for dry and liquid 
goods, as currants, wine, beer, &c. 

BUT (V.) to puſh or thruſt at or againſt with 
the horns, as bulls, goats, rams, &c, do, 

BUTCHER (S.) one whoſe buſineſs or trade 
it is to kill and ſell ſuch cattle as are fit to 
eat. 

WrCHER (V.) to kill, flay, or murder any 
creature or perſon; alſo to buy and ſell 
mutton, beef, yeal, or lamb; other fleſh, 
ſuch ar deer, fowls, hates, &c. are not 
eſteemed butchers meat. 

BU'TCHERY (S.) a great laughter; alſo eru- 
elty of any kind is ſometimes ſo called, 

BUTLER (S.) an officer whoſe principal buſi - 

„in princes and great mens houſes, is 
to look after the wine, plate, &c. 

BU'TLERSHIP (s.) the office, duty or power 

of a butler. . 


1 


EUTTENS or BU!T TONS (S.) the knobs or 


utrs of a deer's head, ſometimes called ſeals ; 
alſo the inſtrument that men generally faſten 
their cloaths to their bodies with. 
BUTTER (S.) a food made of the cream of 
milk churned; in Chymiſtry, a mixture of 
the acid ſpirits of ſublimate corrofive, with 
the regulus of antimony, is called the Bytter 
of antimony; alſo a compound of one fourth 


part of it reducgd to powder, and three 


ſouth of {upliguate corrolive, is called fre 


. 


— 


9 5 
forth continual fumes, 
BU'TTER- TEETH (S.) the broad, flat, fore» 
teeth of any perſon, | 
BU'TTERY (S.) a cup-board, pantry, of 
larder, where victuals are put. 


BUTT/OCK (s.) the broad, thick, fleſhy, 


hinder part adjoining to the hip, 
BU/TTRESS (S.) an arch, or ftrait wall, 


erected to ſupport the ſides of à larger wall 


or building, 


BU'/XOM (A.) wanton, amorous, briſl, airy, 
full of play. | 


BUY (V.) to exchange one thing for another ; 
but now principally meant of purchaſing a 


thirg with money, 


BUZZ (v.) to hum, or make a noiſe like a 
bee, to whiſper continually or frequently te 


ſame thing in a perſon's ear, to ſolicit or 
inculcate one thing over and over, * 
BUZ Z ARD (S.) a large bird of the hawk or 
kite kind; alſo an ignorant, ſtupid, ſenſeleſa 
fellow. * 

BY (Part.) near to, or befide, with which; 
whilft; alſo privately or obſcure, 
BY'BLOW .S.) a baſlard, or illegitimate child; 

alſo a good or ill chance that happens to a 
perſon privately, | ; 
BY- 1 (S.) felfiſh views, deſigns, or pur- 

poſes. 


BY'LANDER (S.) a fmall, ſwift-ſailing veſ- 


ſel, uſed for the ready exporting merchan- 
dizes to ſmall diſtances. 


BY-LAWS (S.) orders made in court leets, 
court barons, &c, by common conſent, for 


the good or benefit of thoſe that preſeribe 


them, and which extend farther than the 


public or common law binds; alfo the pri- 


te orders of courts ef aſſiſtants of com 
and corporate bodies. | 


* 


Is the third letter in the Exglißb alphabet, 
and when wrote before the vowels, a, o, 

u, it ſounds like k, before e and i, likes; a 
& is generally wrote after it, when a vowel 
comes before it in the ſame ſyllable, as in 
thick, brick, trick, Sc. The ancients uſed it 
for contracting names, as C. for Caius, Ce- 
ſar, Cc. and to this day it is ſo uſed by ws 
oftentimes, a$ C. for Charles, Se. Alſo in 
pumeral expreſſions it ſtands for 100, CC 
for 200, &c. It was ſometimes uſed as a 
mark of condemnation, as A, was for abſo- 
lution : Meullus ſays the Indians marked the 
' forehead and arms of thoſe of the blood 
royal, that turned Chriftians, with a C. The 
old grammarians were inclined to throw 
away g and uſe c 3nd z inſtead thereef; on 


in the room of c, as in arithmetic, they 
write erithmetique,. | 


% * 


of tin, which has the property of ſending, : 


the contrary, the French ſubſtitute g and « 


CAB 
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CAB (s.) a meiſare among the Hebrew, con- | © | 
St ong the Hebrews, con-] which . 

_taining, three pints 4 of our wine meaſure, is 1 — _ take their rife, CACO 
and two pints 5, of our corn meaſare, | alſo a' cant word 80 expreſ: er's head; it is oced 

CA'BAL A' eee axe” ilf do expreſs any thing that ir ard 
A'BAL or CA'BALA (S.) this word is uſed } P. ered privately, as pieces of cloth cr 6 5 

in various ſenſes : The Hebrew cabala ſigni- retained by taylors, mantna-make gn CACO 
es tradition, and the rabins, who are called others, that keep the remainders 9, E devs 
cabaliſts, ſiudy principally the combination commodity that is left after ſiniſhin — 8 
ef particular words, leiters, and numbers, garment or other work, 1 or fu 
and by this means pretend td diſcover what | CA BEIN (S.) a general name for any ſmall => 
zs to come, and to ſee charly into the ſenſe Hut or room, but particularly e Fury = 
of many difficult paſſages in ſcripture; This oſe rooms or partitions in a ſhip, that * Gros 

knowledge depends merely upon tradition; or the private uſe of a captain, mate, or if _ 
. for which reaſon it is called cabala. The ca- ſengers to lie in or be alone. : Sal cial 
- balifs have abundance of names, which they CA'BINET (S.) a room or cloſet in a pala wy 
call ſacred; theſe they make uſe of in their wherein rarities are kept; alſo a chef of wo 
- Invocation of ſpirits, and imagine they re- drawers to lay up money, writings, or * caco 
eise great light ſrom them: They tell us, | ,, Y®)vable effects in. n "IT 
| that the ſecrets of the cabala were diſcovered | CABLE (S.) a large ſtrong rope, chiefly uſed berg 
to Moſes on mount Sinai, which have been | 15 ſhips to hang the anchor to, in ek — 
3 handed down from father to ſon, without keep her faſt, when the rides either air = — 
{ Interruption, and without the uſe of letters ; | or harbour; in the making of a cable, let the ng 

for they are ſtrictly prohibited to write them fize be what it will, they oſe three hawſer, = 
don. | each made of three ſtrands, each ſtrand made CA'DE 
There is alſo an artificial cabala, which is of three twiſts, each twiſt of a certain num kr 
; Givited into three parts, wiz. the Gema- ber of caburnes, or threads of rope yarn » audi 

trie, the Notaricon, and the Temurah; the the cable is to be larger or ſmaller ; the com⸗ 2 

Gematrie conſiſts in taking the letters of an mon length of a cable is 120 Fothowr, A 

- Hebrew word for numbers, and explaining it CA'BLED (A.) in Arcbitecture, is ſuch flutes _ 

dy the arithmetical valve of the letters where - we” movldings in a :olumn, as are filled vp per 

of it is compoſed, as for example, the letters | - with round pieces like ropes; in Heraldry 22 

in dow wv Jabo Shiloh, Shilo all come, it is when a croſs is covered with ropes or e, 

make up the ſame number as mw. Meſ- twiſted cables. my 

fab, the Meſſiab, from whence they con- CACAFU'EGO (S.) a furious fellow, a bully. w_ 

+ elude, that Sbilob is the Myfſiab. The huff, a braggadocio, oY 

Notaricon conſiſis in mak ing every particular CA'CAO or CA!COA (S.) a nut about the 2 

letter ſtand for a whole word, or in taking ſize of a common almond, being the fruit of DE 

- the firſt letters of every word in a ſentence, | ? Tree very common in the Weſt Indies; the CADE 

- and compoſing the word of them. The ſol it grows in is ſo very hot, and the fruit that 

FTemurah conſiſts. in tranſpoſing the letters of fo delicate, that they plant the cacao tree in dert 

A word, at we make anagiems, the ſhade of another, called its mother; the and 

There is allo an inferior fort of cabala, ſo | fruit is incloſed in a pod of the fize and figure CADI 

called by the Chriſtians, uſed by the preten- | oi cvcumber, within which there are con- — 

ders to magic, who under the notion of tained. from 10 to 40 grains or ſeeds of a vio- CADU 

ſormipg figures with ftars and taliſmans, let colour, and dry as acorns, each covered Wo 

and an jrreligious and prophane sbuſe o with a rind or batk, which being peeled uff, offer 

_ Eertain paſſopes in ſcripture, pretend to hol it divides into Hve or Gx parts; in the mid- peep 

' Correſpondence with | aerial beings, from dle of which is a kernel having a tender bud, = 

. whom they receive information concerning : of which, with the addition of a vanille, is ** 

their enquiries; it is alſo uſed for the ſeerets made a cake ralled chocolate,  . — 

- of the hermetic philoſophy, or ſearchers CA'CHEXY (S.) an ill habit or diſpoſition of ? 

after the philoſophers ſtone, andyuniverſally body, wherein the nutriment js turned to ill ak 

for any hidden and imaginary art. . 'humours, frequently to a dropſy, the fleſh * 

CAB AL (v.) to plot, conſpire, or make par- being puffed op or bloated, and the com- 8 ns 

ties againſt either a public tate, prince, or plexion pale or livid it generally ariſes from | Som 

| Private perſon, either for redrefliog real the wealcneſs or foulneſs of, the ventricle or The 
= "grievances, or to deſtroy the government or viſcera; The external cauſes are intempe- 4 
Hh party againſt whom it is undertaken, _ © ratices of any kind, chronic fevers, ob- = 
3 CA BALIST (S.) one who explains or inter- ſtructions, &c, | CAR 
| | | . Frets the ſcripture according to the tabala or CACK (V.) to go to fool, to eaſe nature by he 
dl myſtical meaning, ſuppoſing every part to | ſiege. 0 - 
it contain much more than is expreſſed. .CA'CKLE (v.) to diſcoyer, declsre, ol tell a fs 
{i CABA'LISTICAL (A.) belonging to, or after tales; to make a noiſe like a hen that has 1% 
i | the aner of the tibala,” > 7 4, J., Ju laid en toy.” * a * 
il Ade (S.) a plant, uſed as & faveeto beef CCKTER (S.) a tell. tale, one that cannot By Fu 
ll ” and other meats; in Hunting, the burr, Keep 3Rertt ;* alſo a fe wl, chicken 15 _ an 


8 TY Ft 
riſe, CACOCHYMY (s.) a vitiated conftitution, ] of ſmall burden come to load and unload. Ie | 5 
N occahoned by the abundance/of ill humours, is large and well built, having its ſtreets well A f | 
hat is proceeding from various cauſes. | ordered and clean, containing within its walls | | 
r filk CACODE/MON (8.) an evil ſpirit, or ghoſt, a | two pariſhes, tho' but one church,” Without 1 
„ Or devil, any imaginary frightful monſter, creat- } the eaſt gate is a large ſulorb, called Crotk- 1 
any ed in, or by the imagination of the fearful erton z without the north gate ſtands the 
g the or ſuperſtitious minds of weak people; with White Friars, and without the weſt gate a 1 
the aſtroligers, the 12th houſe in a ſcheme off ſmall ſuburb ac@»ining to the Back Friars, 1 
ſmall the heavens is ſo called, from the pretended | wherein is built the caſtle, which is a ſtrong, 1 
ted to terror of its prognoſtication. i” ſpacious, and ftately building, It is a town 1 
N CACOE/THES (S,) an evil, corrupt, prejudi- | corporate, governed by à conſtable, 12 al- \ 3 
r paſ- cial cuſtom or habit; in Surgery, it is arivet- | dermen, and 12 capital burgeſſes, a ſte ward, 1 
ed inveterate diſeaſe, breaking out in boils, town clerk, &c, enjoys many immunities, | . 
alace, or blains hardly curable. h ſends one member to parliament, is well * 
eſt of CACO/PHONY (S.) an immuſical tone of the ſtocked with inhabitants, and enjoys à good | © 
other voice, arifing from the ill conſtitution of its trade, eſpecially to Briſtol; has two markets * [I 
organs, or the meeting together of ſeveral weekly, viz. on Wedneſday and Saturday, | i | 
y uſed harſh or diſagreeable letters or ſyllables. which are very conſiderable for cattle; corn, | | 
der to CA'DBAIT FLY or CAD WORM (S.) with ſwine, ſheep, and all ſorts of proviſions are j 
a road Anglers, one that is proper bait for a trout, | ſold at eaſy rates; it is diſfant from London P 
let the Ke. | et ä 116 computed, and 163 meaſured miles. 1 
wers, CA/DENCE (S.) the proper toning of the CAERFVLLY (S.) a pretty large town in Gla- = | 
d made voice in ſpeaking or reading, whereby the} morganſpire, South-Wales, ſeated in a mooriſh | 
num- auditors are affected and moved to give at-] ground among bills, is an ancient borough i 
rn, 2s tention to the diſcourſe or ſobject; in Ma- town, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſ- ö 
e com · fe, it is the proper cloathing of a ſtrain or] day; diſtant from Lenden 122 eomputed | 
tune in the ſeveral chords of the key, pro- miles, | 
flutes per for the ſeveral parts'of the compoſition ; CAERLVON (S.) in Monmouthſhire, an anci- 18 
led vp in Dancing, it is when the ſſeps follow the ent and flouriſhing city of the Romans: Here 1 
raldry, notes and meaſures of the muſic; in Horſe- the noble Arthur kept his court, and- here . 
opes or manſhip, the equality to be obſerved in a | was a famous college for 200 ſtudents in aſ- [ F 
horſe's motion, r, &c, In Poetry, it is a | tronomy and other liberal arts, It is pretty _. | 
bully. certain meaſure of verſe, varying as all the] large, and commodiouſly fituated upon the * 
kinds'of verfe vary. | ; Uſe, over which there is a large wooden | 
ut the CA'DENT (A.) tumbling or falling down, bridge, though the houſes are generally built | 
froit of CADE'T or CADEE! (S.) a young gentleman | of ſtone; its market is weekly on Thurf- | 
ex; the that ſerves in an army ag a volunteer, in or- day; diſtant from London 112 computed, 1% 
e froſt der to learn the art of war, ſhew his bravery, | and 141 meaſured miles, | a 
tree in and be in the road of preferment. eAERMARTHEN (S.) the county town of 
rj the C4/DI (S.) an inferior magiſtrate in the Turkiſh | Caermarthenſhire, pleaſantly ſeated on the 
d figure policy, like our juſtices of the peace.  Tovye, which is navigable up to the town for | 
re con- CADU'CE or CADU'CEUS (S.) a white ſtaff] ſhips of a moderate burden, for which there is 
f a vio- or wand among the Romans, carried by thoſe | a good key: There is a good bridge over the | 
covered officers who went to proclaim peace with any] river. The town is well built and populous, 1 
eled off, people they were at variance with; alſo the } and daily increaſing, the air being healthful, 
de mid- rod given by Apollo to Mercury, for bis ſeven- | and the country fertile: The people are the 
ger bud, fring'd harp. The "Epyptians adorned this | moſt polite of all Wales. Formerly the 
lle, is N * 
nue, rod with two ſerpents, the one male, and |- Chancery and Exchequer were kept here. 
8 the other female, which were twiſted about] Merlin the famous Britiſh prophet flouriſhed 
tron 1 and formed a kind of a knot id the middle, | there in 480: It was here the Britons held 
ed * and at the top ſeemed to kiſs each other, and] their parliaments, or meeting of their wiſe 
he fle made an arch or bow with the upper part of] men, for making laws, c. Fhe towiiwas 
e wo! their bodies, to which they added wings, formerly walled about, of which only now 
tage Some ſay this rod is an emblem of eloquence: | remain the ruins: It is a corporation, go- 
ricle 0 The poets aſcribe alſo to this rod, the pro-] verned by a mayor, two ſheriffs, elected out 
_ perties of leading ſouls to hell, and bringing | of 16 burgeſſes, or aldermen, all cloathed in 
rs, Ove them back again, 1 ſearlet, &c, It elects one parliament man, 
b CAERDIFFE (s.) in Glamorganſhire, the moſt | keeps courts for the trial of cauſes, holds the 
ture bf beautiful town in all Sourb Wales, fituated | aſſizes, and hath two markets weekly, wiz. 
u tel en the tiver Tuaffe, ſurrounded with a fertile | on Wedneſday and Saturday, which are 
"Pat has | foil, both for tillage' and p— it is a | great for corn, cattle, and all ſorts of pro- 
port and town of good trade, and has a Vvifons; diftant from London 157 computed, 
beinen ood harbour opening into the Scvern ſea: | and 206 meaſured miles. MA, 
bid. About four miles below the town, there is a |CAERMA'RTHENSHIRE (S.) in South 
— lt Wales, is generally of a fertile ſoil, both for 


CACO'- 


CAE 


large bridge oyer the Taaſfe, to which ſhips 


* 


CAE 


4 


tillage 


. * 


| «tage and paſturage, being not ſo mountain- | 
©us as the neighbouring counties, and is well | 


* " 
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* 
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one, and the town one, t 
CAERNA'RVON (S.) in North Wales, is the 
chief town of e nc commodiouſly 


a beautiful proſpect into the iſle of _—_ 


chequer and Chancery here: it is a place of 


. 
* 


4 


to parliament, is governed by the conſtable 


bath for his aſſiſtants an alderman, two bai- 


. ket is weekly on Saturdays, which is well ſup- 
plwlied with corn and all forts of proviſion, ' 
 CAERNA'RVONSHIRE (s.) in North Wates, 


from the principal hill there ſeated, which 
zs of a very great height and extent, on the 


eth a river that falls into the ſea at Trathe- 
.  Mawer, and altho" it is very mountainous, | 
are 68 pariſh churches, and 6 market towns, 
Bangor, and ſends two members to parlia- 
cad or KEG (S.) a ſmall wooden veſſel, uſed 

to put brandy in; alſo pickled fiſh, ſuch as | 


ſturgeon, oyſters, &c. | 
CAGE (S.) a place of confinement for thieves 


* 
— 
- 


number and ſize of the birds, or the inten- 
CAVMACAN (S.) in the Turkiſh Government, | 


CAFPNITES (S.) a branch of the Gnoſtics of | 


built and contrived, and alſo well inhabited: 


5 from Cain: They 


— 


CAL. 


watered by the riyers Tovye, Tay, Laugh, or 
Taaffe, which with others, diſcharged them- 


ſelves into the ſea, furniſhing the inhabitants | 
plentifully wich fiſh and fowl; and in many 


parts, are dug fine pit-coal. It is in the dio - 
ceſe of Banger, and has 68 pariſh churches, 
and fix market towns, all havens; it ſends 
two members to parliament, viz, the county 


ſeated on the ſea-ſhore, from whence it hath 
Formerly the princes of Wales had their Ex- 
great ſtrength, both by nature and art, be- 
ing encompaſied on all ſides (except towards 
the eaſt) with the ſea, and two rivers; and 
had a firong caſtle, where in one of the 
towers called the Eagle Teer, Edward II. 
the firſt prince of Wales, was born. It is a 
place of but ſmall extent, having one pariſh 
church; but its houſes and ſtreets are well 
It enjoys ſeveral immunities, ſends a burgeſs 
of the cattle, who is always the mayor, who 


liffs, a town-clerk and ſub-officers; its mar- 


formerly bore the name of Snowden-Foref, 
top whereof floateth a meer, which form- 
and of a ſharp air, yet it is tolerably fruitful, 
and feeds large herds of cattle, In thiscounty 


all which are havens ;. it is in the dioceſe of 


ment, wiz, one for the county, and one for 
the chief town, called Caeraarvon. 


or vagrants that are taken up by the watch 
in the night time, to ſecure them till the. 
proper officer can carry them before a magi- 
Kratez alſo an incloſure for birds, which is 
ſometimes large and ſometimes ſmall, as the 


tion of the owner requires. 


is the name of the governor of Conftantinople, 


who is a lieutenant to the grand vizir; but“ 
| beſides him there is another, who always 


attends the ſultan, * 


the ſecond ways BIN took. their name 
Id, that the way to be 


| 


1 


ſaved, was to try all manner of things, and 
ſatisfy their luſts with all kinds of wicked 
actions; they fancied a great number of an. 
gels, to whom they gave barbarous names, 
aſcribing to each a particular ſin; ſo that 
when they were about any wicked action, 
they invoked the angel preſiding over i: 
They compoſed a book, intitled, Se, Paul's 
aſcenſion to heaven, which was filled with blaſ. 
phemies and execrable impieties : They had 
a particular veneration for Cain, Corab, Da- 
ban, Abiram, the Sedomites, and eſpecially for 
Judas, becauſe his treachery occaſioned the 
death of Jeſus Chriſt, | 

CAJO'LE (V.) to amuſe, fawn upon, flatter, 
ſooth, cheat, or impoſe upon, 

CAI'TIF (S.) a wretched miſerable fellow, 
a forlorn abandoned wretch. 

CAKE (S.) a pleaſant feod, or thin, flat loaf, 
ſometimes made of plain flour and water, 
&c, and ſometimes with very rich ingredi- 
ents, mixed with eggs, fruit, &c, 

CA'LA'MINE or LAPIS CALAMINA'RIS(S,) 
a ſtone or foſſil, which being calcinated and 
pulverized, is a proper ingredient to mix 
with copper, in order to make braſs; in 
Surgery, it is uſed in outward applications as 
an abſorbent, to ſuck up the flowing humour 
that runs from an u'cer or ſore, 

CALA'MITOUS (A.) miſerable, wretched, 
piteous, that calls for and deſerves compaſ- 
fion and aſſiſtance, ' 

CALAMITY (s.) any ſort er kind of miſery, 
diſtreſs, or grief, | 

CALA'SH (s,) a light, open, ſmall chariot ar 
travelling coach, | 

CALCINA/TION (S.) with Chymifs, is the 
art of reducing metals, or other bodies to 
powder by means of fire, 

CA'LCINE (V.) to burn to a calx or cinder, 
to render any body eaſily pulverizable by 
burning. | 

CALCO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of engraving 
vpon braſs or copper, 

CA'LCULATE (V.) to compute, reckon, or 
caſt up the amount or value of a thing. 
CALEFA'CTION (S.) warming or heating, 
either by fire or action; with the Philoſophers, 
it is the producing or exciting heat in mixed 

les. p 

CALEFA'CTINE (A.) that has the power or 
property of cauſing heat or warmth. 

CALEFA'CTORY (A.) whatever warms. 

CA'LENDAR (S.) the order and ſeries of the 
months that make up a year : The Roman 
calendar was compoſed by Romulus, who bav- 
ing but little ſkill in aſtronomy, made hit 
year confift of but 304 days, which be di- 
vided into ten months; this was in ſome 
meaſure cortected by Numa Pompilius. who, 
in imitation of the Greeks, allowed the year 
12 lunar months, of 30 and 29 days alter- 
nately, which made 354 days: But becauſe 
he loved an uneven number, from a ſuperſſi- 


tions notion he had imbibed from the 2 


a, 
55 

ut oh 
tercal 


year 
ſively 


CAL 


Py 


ſively of 22 and 23 days; but many incon- 
veniencies flowing from this way ef calcu- 
lating, Julius Ceſar, after the battle of Phar- 
, undertook to amend it, and made his 
year confiſt of 365 days, and left the 6 hours 
to form a day at the end of every 4th year, 
which day was added to the month of Febra- 
ary. This calendar, which is called the Julian 
or old ſtile, continued to be vſed by the Pro- 
teſtants of England, Germany, @c. but not 
by thoſe countries poſſeſſed by Papiſts, who 
adopted the uſe of the Gregorian or new ſtile, 
which is that compoſed by the order of pope 
Gregory XIII. who upon finding the ee 
too forward, cut off 10 days in the calendar, 
and contrived a remedy againft ſuch diſor- 
der, for the time to come, by cutting off one 
diſſextile day in every 100 years, By a late 
at of parliament the uſe of this new ſtile is 
now eſtabliſhed in England. | 
EA'LENDER (V.) to preſs linen, ſtuffs, filks, 
&c. in a very large engine or preſs, with 
great weights, in order to ſet a gloſs upon 
them; alſo the name of the engine itſelf, 
CA'LENDERER (S.) the work man or artificer 
that manages goods in a calender or greatpreſs. 
CALENTURE (S.) a burning fever, attended 
with a delirium, to which people at ſea are 
ſobject, who fancy the ſea to be green fields, 
and Will, if not prevented, jump into it. 
CALF (S.) a young cow or bull; with Huntſ- 
men, a male hart or hind of a year old; alſo 
a large ſea-fiſh, with a black ſpotted ſkin, 
CYLICOE (S.) a particular fort of cotton 
brought from Calicut in Malabar, a kingdom 


of the Eaft-Indies, both white and coloured, 


ſome time ſince much worn in England, for 
the garments of women and children, but 
now eee to be worn printed or co- 
loured otherwiſe than by needlework, upon 
account of its prejudicing the woollen and 
linen manufactures of Great-Britain and 
Ireland, and the manufacturing of raw filk, 
imported from Turkey and other countriee, 
CA'LIDUCTS (s.) pipes uſed by the ancients 
to carry heat to all parts of a houſe from 
one common fire. 
CALIGA/TION (S.) an imperfectien or dim- 
neſs of ſight. 
CALI'GINOUS (A.) dark, dim, obſcure, 


CALIPER, or CA'LIBER (s.) the meaſure or 


diameter of the bore of a piece of ordnance 
or other ſmall fire-arms; alſg. the inftru- 
ment that gunners and founder uſe to know 
or meaſure the bore of a gun or ball of any 
fize, is called à pair of caliper compaſſes 

alſo a ſliding rule uſed in gauging, to 6nd 
n, Ko. of a veſſel, is called a pair of 


but, he added one day more, and made it | 
455 daysz and to make the eivil year equal | 
do the ſun's motion, he made uſe of the in- 
tercalation of the Greeks, who every ſecond | 
year added a month, which confiſting ſucceſ- | 


CAL 
heir and ſueceſſor, and ſo was applied ty 
both the ſupreme head in religious and civil 
matters, as being the true ſucceſſors of Ma- 
bomet ; but in proceſs of time the ſoldans or 
ſultans engroſſed all the civil power, and 
little but the title was left to the calipbs, and 
that only in religious matters, #7 
CALK or CAULK (v.) to ftop up the ſeame, 
bends, and all other poſſible vents, whereby 
water may get into a ſhip, by driving oakum, 
tow, or ſpun yarn into them; in Painting, 
it is the bubbing the back fide of a draft 
with red, black, &. that by tracing the 
draft itſelf with 'a needle, &c. it may make 
the deſign upon paper, wax, &c. 
CALL (V.) to give notice to à perſon: by 
naming his name, ringing a bell, &c, to in- 
timate that he is required to come to a cer- 
tain place, 
CALLING (S.) ſpeaking out, ſommoning, or 
giving notice to. a perſon; alſo a perſon's 
trade or employment, x 
CALLVGRAPHY (S.) the art of fine, cor- 
rect and beautiful writing, particularly re- 
ſpeting the cariouſaeſs of the charaftee 
wrote in. | | 
CALLYOPE (s.) the muſe preſiding over rhe- 
toric_and heroic poetry; ſhe is repreſented 
very young, crowned with flowers, weating 
upon the left houldey ſeveral garlands of 
laurel, and holding in her right hand three 
books, the Odyſſes, the Nliads, and nei. 
CALLVFPIC PERIOD (S.) a ſeries of 76 
years, invented by Caligpus, at the expira- 
tion of which he imagined the new and full 
moons returned to the ſame day of the ſolar 
year, which is a miſtake 3 for in 554 years 
© they come tov late by. one whole day; this 
period began about the end of June in the 


the qr9th of Nabonaſſar, the 4334th of the 
Felian period, the 419zgth of the world, the 
340th before Chriſt, the 424th of Rome, 
Ariftopbon being archon of Athens, and the 
ſame year that Darius was killed by Bens. 


brawny, 
CA/LLOW ( 
feathers, and Metapborically, ſpoken of any 
perſon that is deſtitute either of learning and 
ſkill in arts, or naked and unclothed, l 
CA'LLUS (S.) a kind of ſwelling without pain, 
or a tumour hardened; a hardneſs, or braw- 
nineſs in the-ſkin, ſometimes occaſioned by 
exceſs of labour, and ſometimes by a broken 
bone, wound, &c. l 
| CA'LM (v.) to appeaſe, quiet, allay, ſtill, or 
- compole ftorms, quarrels, &c. | 
] CALM (S.) a Sea-Yerm, when for want of 
wind the ſhip cannot make way; they ſay 
there is a calm, or the ſhip is becalmed 42 


per.. 175 
ea LIPH (S.) among the Saracens, meant an 


'a perſon of a gentle, quiet, eaſy diſpoſi 

is ſaid to be a calm perſon. 
| CALNE (S.) in Wil:frire, which. though but a 
ſmall town, ſituated in a ſtony ſoil, yet is 


endowed 


zd year of the 12th Olympiad, which was 


CA'/LLOUS (A.) thick ſkinned, hard, and 
A.) naked, unfledged, bare of 
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P3 endowed w ith large privileges, doth ancient!y ] 
and now. It was formerly one of the palaces | 


of the el. Saxon kings: It now ſends,iwo | 


+ burgetſes $0 pailiament, bath a market week- | 
on Tveſday, and 2. fair annually on the | 
-.. 29th. of. April. It hath a very neat church, 
and many poor. In 1725, ſo violent a ſtorn. 
of rain fell in this town, and the waters roſe 
80 ſo ſuddenly, that g. great quantity of goods 
were ſpolled and loft, and particularly a caſk 
of oil of 110 gallogs was borne down by the 
ſtream, and two men were drowned in the 
flreets, in the fight of their neighbours, who 
durſt not flir to their relief; diſtant from 
London 72 computed, and 87 meaſured miles. 
CA'LTHORP (S.) an inſtrument with four 
points, diſpoſed triangularly in ſuch a man- 
ner, that three of them bear upon the earth, 
the other being in the air; it is uſed in Mar, 
ſeveral of them being placed in the ground 
.*,-where. the calvary is to paſs, in order to em- 
barraſs them. we h 
CA'LVINISM (S.) the doctrine of Calvin and 
his followers, who maintained that predeſ- 
, tination. and reprobation are prior to the 
preſcience of good or evil works, and de- 


„ 


anp regard to the merit of mankind; that 
Dod givgs to tho whom he has predeſti- 
.. nated a faith which they cannot loſe, a ne- 
.. ..ceſktating grace which deſtroys the freedom 
of the will, and that he imputes no fin to 
them: That the zighteous can do no good 
Work, by reaſon of original fin, which cleaves 
t them, and that men are juſtified by faith, 
The modern Calvinifis either reject ot palli- 
ate ſome of theſe articles. ; 
CALVINVSTICAL (A.) like to, of, or be- 
. longing to the tenets. and opinions ef the 
ans: > SR. - 5 
CA LVISIS TS (S.) the embracers, followers, 
nad maintainers of. the doctrines and opini - 
dns of Calvin. > . I TY | 
CALU'MNIATE- (V.) te ſpeak evil of, to re- 
proach wrongfully, to abuſe by flandeiing a 


perſon, . 2 
CALUMNIA'TOR (S.) one who wrongfully} . 


ſpeaks ill of a perſon. 1 
CA'LUMNY (5S.) a falſe accuſation, a lying 
charge, an aſperfien or ſlander. 

CATLX (S.) chalk, lime, mortar, &c. with the 
Chymiſls, it is that ſubſtance, which a body 
is reduced to by burning or calcination ; with 


ide Anatemiſts, it is the ſecond bone in the. 


ſoot next to the ancle. | 
CA'LYX (S.) the cup of the flower in a plant. 
or the leaves in herbs, which ſurrouncs firit 

the bloſſom, and afte: wards the ſeed, 


.CA/MBRIC (S,) a very five linen made at | 


Cambray, a town in Flanders, from whence 
it is named, N ſs” 

CA'MBRIDGE (S.) the chief town of Cam- 
Lirridgeſbire; on the weſt fide of it the Cam 
forms ſeveral little iſlands, and turning eaſt- 


Aug z it ſends two 


wards, divides it inte two parts, which are] 


9 


SAN 


joined together by a large fone bridge, ft 


is. now ſo large a town as to have 14 patiſh 


churches, beſides. 1a colleges and 4 halls; 2 
Üittle beyond the bridge are ſome of the re- 


mains of an old ſtrong caſtle, eſpecially the 


| Gate-houſe, which ſerves for the county gacl. 
It is a town of a very ancient Rauding, being 


frequently. mentioned in the caclieſt accounts 


of the oldeſt Britiſb hiftories : It ſutteted 


much by the Danes; Roger de Dilontgomery 
deſlroyed it with, fire and ſword to be c. 
venged of king William Rufus; ſo that the 


univerſity was wholly abandoned: But king 


Henry, 1, to repair theſe damages, beſtowed 


man privileges upon it, viz. to be free from 
the power 


corporation upon the payment of 100 marks 


the ſheriff, and making it a 


yearly into the Exchequer, which ſum the 


_ ſheriff paid before for the profits ariſing from 


the town. The ferry, over the river was now 
fixed here, which was left he fore at large, and 
king [Henry III. added, that the merchants of 
the Guild in Cambridge ſhould be free from all 


toll, paſſage, laſtage, pontage, and ſſallage, 


in all fairs in his dominions. In Wat Tyler's 
and Fack Straus rebellion, in the reign of 


| Richard 11, the rebels entered the town, ſeized 


the univerſity: records, and burnt them in 
the market- place. It is a borough, governed 
by a mayor, high. ſte ward, recorder, and al- 


dermen; but the mayor, at the entrance upon 


his office, is obliged to ſwear he will maintain 
the privileges, cuſtoms,. and liberties of the 
univerſity, It has a great market weekly on 
Saturday, and a fair annually on the 15th of 
mbers to parliament, 
and is diſtant from London 44 computed, and 
52 meaſured miles. The univerſity, though 
old, is not of ſo long ſtanding as the town, 
the earlieſt chat ters under king Lucius bearing 
date anne 531, being the ſooneſt as are pre- 


tended to and thoſe ſuſpected not to be au- 


tbentje; as the ſeveral inne, colleges, halls, 


ec. weie the works of ſondry ages, and the 


donations of many prinees ard noblemen, ſo 
were alſo the privileges belonging to them the 
work of many ages; for the particulars where- 
of ] refer to the writers upon theſe ſubjects. 


CA'MBRIDGESHIRE (S.) is bounded on the 


north by Lince/nſhire, on the eaſt by Norfolk 
and Suffolk on the-ſouth by E and Hert- 
fordſpire, and on the weſt by Huntingdon and 
Hedfordſpire; is in length but 35 miles, in 
breadth about 20, and in circuit about 130, 
containing 17 hundreds, 163 pariſhes, g mar- 


ket towns, 1 univerſity, 6 rivers, 7 bridges, 


5 parks, 570,000 acres of land, and about 
17,400 bouſes z ſends 6 members to patlia- 
ment, wiz. 2 fot the county, 2 for the uni- 
verſity, and 2 for the town of Cambridge; is 
in the dioceſe of Ely, and divided into two 
parts, iz. the ſouthern, which is a cham- 
pain open country, that bears excellent con 
and barley, of which latter is made abun- 
dance of malt; in this county allo is gatheorh 
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CAM 
> great deal of ſaffron, the deareſt commo- 
dity produced in Eng 


called the iſle of Eh, is fenny, and acither, 


ſo plealant or wholſome ap the ſouthern' 
part, yet has.rich paprets which feed abun- 


dance of cattle, which ate very profitable to 
the inhabitants, and afford great plenty of 
fiſh and fowl... ; N 94 . ; ; 
CA'MEL (S.) an animal very common in Ara- 
lia, Juden, and the neighbouring countries, 
ranked by Moſes among thoſe that were un- 
clean; ſome are large and fleſhy, and fir 
only to carry burdens, which it is ſaid they 
will do to the amount of half a ton; others 
have two bunches on their backs like a ſad- 


dle, and are fit for men to ride on, or carry | 


burdens z a third ſort are both leſs and lean, 
called dromedaries, and uſed by the great men, 
25 horſes, to ride on 3 the Arabians, Perſians, 


Sc. eat their fleſh ;; it is ſaid they can travel J 


2 fortnight. without food. As ſoon as one 
- iscolted, they tie his four feet under his belly, 
put a carpet upon his back, and ſtones upon 
the borders of it, that he may not be able to 
riſe for twenty days, to render his joints 
flexible, and eaſy to bend; he has a large 


ſolid foot, but not a hard one; in the ſpring | 


al} his hair falls off, and his ſkin remains 


quite naked, during which time the flies tor- 


ment him, to remedy which, they belabour 


his body, they, dreſs him, with a ſwitch in- 


ſtead of 2 curty-comb, and duſt his hide as 
we do a carpet. Upon a, journey they follow 
kim whiſtling and ſingigg, to make him go 
freely. Calmet. 


cauELEON (S.) an unclean animal, forbid. | 


den to be eaten by Moſes ; it is a ſmall crea- 


ture like a lizard, but with a larger and longer” 


bead; it has four feet, on each of which 
taere are three claws, and a long flat tail, 
its noſe long, ending in an obtuſe point, its 
back ſharp, ſkin plaited and jagged like a 
ſaw from the FE to the laſt joint of the 


tail, with a tuft or comb on its head; in 


other reſpeQs like a fiſh. The report of its | 


living upon air is a miſtake, flies and other 
ſmall ipſc&s being its food; as to its colour, 
it is ſo framed as to excite different colours 
in us according as the rays of light fall upon 


it, or its ſituation is in reſpect to us, like | 


the ſeathers of dove. | | 
CA'MELFORD (5. a ſmall borough town in 
C:rwall, whoſe market is weekly on Fri- 


day, governed by a mayor, &c. diſtant from | 
Lendon 184, computed, and 250 meaſured | 


miles, 


CA'MERA (s.) is ſometimes uſed for chamber, | 


and ſometimes for muſic defigned for a 
chamber for private uſe ; and ſometimes for 
a vault, arched roof, &c, ſometimes for the 


famous machine called the Camera obſcura, | 
which is the greateſt help and improvement] 


to the art of delineation or drawing, that 
the-inquiries of the three laſt centuries have 


{; the northern part, 


Oo, 


* 


| 


[ 


N 
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CAM 
whether animals, buildings, or eonntry land- 
capes, are repreſented in their exatt propor- 
tions, natural colours, real fituations, and in 
all their true perſpecti yes or fore-ſhortnings ; 
It is made ſometimes by darkening the win- 
dows of a room, that looks into — ſtreet, 
garden, &c and making a ſmall hole in the 


. ſhutters &. Bx therein a plain convex glaſs, 


or a double convex glaſs, or rather a tube 
with two glaſſes, for with only one glaſs the 


object will be repeeſented upon the wall or a 
ſheet, &c, hung up on pu pole, in an inwerted 


poſture : But the moſt uſcful for the painters 
or draftſmens purpoſes ate thoſe made by rhe 
opticians, being n little cheft or parallelo- 
piped, of about ten inches broad, and about 


two feet long, &c. furniſhed with glaſſes ex- - 


actly poſited. The real uſe, pleaſure, and 
ſatisfaction that ariſes from this inſtrument, 
has put the projecting heads of divers ma- 
thematicians to work, among which, that 
deſcribed by Dr. Graveſande in his treatiſe of 
perſpective, it worth a painter's while ta put 
in practice. 


CAMVUSADE (s.) a term in Mur, that Ggnifies 


a ſudden and unexpected attack in the nig - 
time, in which the aſſailants wear ſome diſ- 


tinguiſhing badge to know their own men 


from the enemy. 


CA\MLET (s.) a particular ſort of ſtuff made 


of filk, hair, or worſted, much uſed ſorhe 


time ago, for mens eloaks and womens ride- 


ing hoods, | 


+» 
CAMP (S.) the place where an army is drawn 


up in order of battle, and lies night and day, 
for which purpoſe they build huts or tents to 
ſleep in; ſo an army that is continually in 


motion, and upon the watch, to ſurprize or 


fatigue an enemy, is called a flying camp. 


CAMPALON or CAM PAIN (S.) that ipace 
of time in each year that an atmy is in the 
field; a plain or level country is ſo called. 

| CA'MPDEN or CA MDEN (S.) in Glaycefter- 


ſhire, a borough town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Wedneſday ; they were incorpo- 
rated by king James I. by charter granted in 
the third year of his reign, which appoints 
them to be governed by two bailiffs, twelve 
burgefles and a ſteward, who have power to 
chuſe 12 inferior burgeſes; they have power 


to try actions not exceeding the ſum of '6 /. 


13s. 44, They have four fairs annually, 


vi. on St. Audrezu s- day, and Cod Friday; 
the profits of theſe two belong to che cor- 


poration, but thoſe on St. George s and St. 
James 8-day, to the lord of the manor. The 
market is famous for ſtockings z the pariſh 
is ten miles in compaſs; there is a fine 
grammar ſchool, and good alms-houſes plen- 
tifully relieved, and a charity-ſchool for 30 
poor girls to learn to read, knit, and ſpin; 
diſtant from Londen 69 computed, and $6 
meaſured miles, ; 


CAMPE'CHIO (S.) a ſort of wood brought 
GUſcovered j for by chip all manner of objects, from America, commonly called 
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- "and uſed in dyeing; the heart öf the tree, 
which only is uſed; is at firſt red, and in 
ſome time after turns black; and if ſteeped 
ia water, tinctures it ſo ſtrongly with that 
colour, that it may be uſed as ink; it is 
very heavy, burns freely, and gives a clear, 
lafting flame. | | 
CA'MPHIRE (S.) a white, ſhining, tranſpa- 
rent, odotiferous, volatile gum or refin, 
ing from a tree in the iſland of Borneo, and 
the 'neighbouring mountainous places, re- 
. _ ſembling a walnut-tree; it bas a bitteriſh 
+ " taſte, ond is very hot in the mouth, © 
 CA'NAANITES (S.) a people deſcended from 
| Canaan, and the eleven ſons of this patri- 
arch; their firſt habitation was in the land 
of Canaan, where they increaſed extremely: 


= ” 


Trade and war were their principal occupa- | 


tions. Theſe gave riſe to their great riches, 
and the ſeveral colonies ſesttered by them 
over almoſt all the iſlands and maritime 
_ © provinces of the Mediterranean. YFoſhua, as 
«captain of the Iſraelites, conquered them, and 


poſſeſſed their country, which was divieed| 


among the ſeveral tribes by lot, 
-CANA'L (S.) a place eut by art to receive 
water to render parks and gardens more 
agreeable, and which is generally ſtored 
with ducks, &c, alſo any paſſage that liquids 
flow in. | ; 
"CANA'RIES (S.) iſlands in the Atlantic ſea, 
to the weſt of Africa, in number ſeven: 
They were by the ancients called the fortu- 
nate iſlands 3, the moſt confiderable is Cana 
ra, which has a town of the ſame name; 
this iſland is the chief, both for its great fer- 
tility (they having two barveſts in a year) 
and becauſe the governor reſides here; there 
are 12. ſugar-mills in it, The ether iCands 
are Teneriffe, the ifle of Palma, the ifles of 
Ferte, Ventura, Gomara, and Lancelote ; they 
were firſt diſcovered by a Frenchman, named 
 Pothencourt, but are now ſubje& to Spain: 
There is a great deal of wine made there, 
and the inhabitants are Roman Catholics, 
CANAR V- BIRD (S.) a ſmall bird, much 
noted for its fine finging, at firſt brought 
from the Canaries, but now bred in many 
parts of Europe; alſo a cant name for a 
wheedler, flatterer, or pretender to great 
matters, that he neither can, nor deſigus to 
perform, | 


CANCEL (V.) te make void an inſtrument, 


- by tearing off the ſea}, &c, 

CANCER (s.) in Aſrronomy, is one of the 12 
figns of the zodiac, repreſented on the 
globe and planiſpheres by the figure of a 
crab, and in writing marked gg; Ptolemy 
makes 13, Tycho 15, Flamſtead 71 ſtars in 
it, In Pbyſic, it is a hard and immoveable 
tumour, of a livid or lead colour, encom- 
paſſed round with branched turgid veins full 
of black, muddy blood; it begins without 
pain, and grows apace, and chiefly afflicts 


flows | 


breuſt; it is obſervable to grow more in bat. 

ren or ſingle women, than others, 

CANDID: (A.) gentle, ' favourable, ünkete, 
upright, courteous, kind. 

 CA'NDIDATES (S.) two or mors perfonsthat 

are ſtriving for the fame place, reward, or 

thing. n 

CANDIZA'TION (5) the cryſtalliging o 

 congealing of ſugar after it has been diflolyes 
and purified in water, - 

CANDLE (S.) an artificial inſtrument to give 
light, made of various ſizes and matters, 
ſome of wax, ſome of tallow, &c, 

CA'MDLEMAS (S) a feſtival appointed by 
tne Thuych to be obſerved the ſecond day 
of February, in honour of the purification 
of the virgiti Mary, at which feſtival for- 
merly we, and till the Papiſts go in pro- 
ceſſion, with many lighted candles; they alfo 
conſecrate candles on that day for the ſervice 
of the year enſuing, 

CA!/NDLESTICE (S.) an inſtrument to hold 
or contain ® candle, made in various forms, 
and all ſorts of matter, as wood, iron, bra, 
ſilver, earth, &c. there are famous deſcrip 

tions given of the golden candleſtick in the 

exviſh temple, | 

CA'NDOUR (S.) honefty, fincerity, faithful. 
neſs, plain, downright dealirg, vprightnei, 
or courteſy. 

CANDY (V.) to make a thing white, a 

5 whitſters do; but generally it means preps- 

rations of ſweetmeats made by the confec- 
tioners, and thickening and cryftallizing ſus 
gar on fruits; alſo to grow ſtale and mould), 
and ſo thicken like ſweatmeats. 

CANE (S.) an Indian reed, much uſed to walk 

With, of a woody though pow confiſtence, 
ſome of which are highly valued, and (ell 
for large ſums of money; alſo a meaſure of 
various lengths, uſed by the Italians; alſo 
the name of that part of a weavers loom, 
thro' which the threads of his filk, worſted, 
&c, paſs. 5 

CANE (V.) to threſh, beat, or chaſtiſe vid 
a cane or walking -· ſtiek. 

CA!NIBALS (8. J choſe people among tht 
Meß- Indians, that eat men's fleſh ; alſoa term 
for any perſon that cruelly deſtroys or inf 
their fe!low-cteatures by oppteſſian of ary 
ſort or kind. 

CANVCULAR (A.) of or belonging to a dog: 

CANUNE (A.) like, of, or belonging to a dog} 
ſo that diſeaſe, that occaſions an extravagant 
hunger, is called the canine appetice. ; 

CA'NISTER (S.) a quantity of tea from 75 
to 100 pounds; but now commonly meat 
any veſiel large or ſmall, that holds i 
whether it be made of earth, as china, ot 

metal, as filver, tin, or any thing elſe, 

CA'NKER (S.) a corroding, eating, ſpreading 

| fore 7 likewiſe gms in L0G] 0 

ruſt of iron, braſs, copper, &c. 

CANN (s.) a drinking veſfel made of wol, 


| 


the lax, glanduloys parts, eſpecially the 
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« Sea, they call large barrels or buoys thrown on 
ſhoals ſor ſea marks, rann buoys ; allo an in- 


'-, firument uſed in the racking off of wines, 


CA'NNON (S.) an inſtrument of war, a large 

+ gun or piece of ordn»nce, for the ſhooting or 
throwing bullets, tones, or other offenſive 

| matter againſt the enemy, of which there are 
many Torts, 

CANNONA/DE (V.) when an army fights by 
firing upon the enemy, with cannons, with- 

out coming to # cloſe engagement. | 

CANNONEE'R (S.) the manager or director 
of a cannon, a gunner. 

CANON (S.) a rule or ſtated law to guide or 
direct one's ſelf by, eſpecially in church mat 

ters; alſo a prebendary who enjoys a living 
in a cathedral or collegiate church. In Ma- 
thematics, it is the reſult of ſome proceſs 
that brings out a general rule for ſolving all 
queſtions of that kind; with Printers, it is 
a large ſort of letter; with the Muficians 
it is a ſhort compoſition, in which one part 
leads and another follows; with Divines, the 
received books of the Old and New Tefta- 

ment are called the canon of ſcripture,', 

CANO/NICAL (A.) regular, orderly, according 
to rule; alſo authentic, orthocox, or true. 

CA'NONIST (S.) a profeſſor, praQtiſer, or 
doctor of the canon law, 

CANONIZA/TION (S.) the act of making or 
appointing a perſon to be called a ſaint or holy, 

CANONI'ZE (V.) to examine by a ſtanding 
rule or law ; alſo to declare or make a per- 
ſan a ſaint, * 

CA'NON-LAW (S.) the church or ecclefiaſti- 
cal law, | 

CANOE! (S.) a boat made by the Indians out 

of the trunk of a large tree, by hollowing it 
"ith fire, Ke. 

CA'NOPY (S.) a cloth, curtain, or teſter of 
fate, for princes and noblemgn to fit under 
upon grand occaſions ; it is alto made uſe of 
by perſons of inferior rank; it ſometimes 
ſignifies only the curtains and teſter of a bed, 
there being a ſort of beds called canepy beds. 

CANT (V.) to talk gibberiſh like gypſies; to 
whine and make large pretences to religion, 


friendhip, &c, without fincerity ; alſo. to caſt | 


or throw a thing off, or away, 

CANT (S.) a barbarous, broken ſort of ſpeech 
made uſe of by gypſies; alſo a ptetence to 
love, friendſhip, and religion, without in- 
tending it, 27 f 

CANTA'TA (s.) a ſong for one or mere 

Voices with or withuug indtuments, compoſed 
with divers movements, and in the ſtile of 
an opera, b 

CANTERBURY (s.) the chief place in the 
county of Kent, a city and archbiſpopric; 
the place is ſo ancient, as to be ſaid to be 
built 900 years before the birth of Chriſt ; 
that the firſt chriftian bilhop, St. FAuprſtine, 
if not the Hrſt cbriſlian preacher, ſettled 

ere; and it was here the famous Thomas d 
Becket, who was killed vpOR account of his 
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tuyranniz ing over Henry II. king of England. 
and by the policy of the court of Rome, and 


blind ſuperſtition of that time, "wes: cangs 
nized, and his ſhrine ſo much xeforted do, 
that the name of Jeſus was almeſt forgot 
among his blind yotaries, and the gifts were 
ſo many, large, and valuable, that at the 
diſſolution, the plate and jewels that were 
left, filled two large cheſts, that required 
eight men each to remove, The cathedral 
is a noble majeſtic pile, and has a venera- 


ble aſpect, both near and at a diſtance : Un- 


der this church, is a large proteftant French 
church, firſt given by queen Elizabeth to the 
MWalloons, that fled from the perſecution of 
the duke of Alva, and the king of France, 
of whoſe poſlerĩty many ſtil remain, whoſe 
principal employmentis in the weaving trade z 
this, together with the great increaſe of hop» 
grounds, within theſe few years, has greatly 
_ Increaſed the inhabitants of this place: It is 
encompaſſed with a moat and wall, on which 
are or were ſeveral watch towers and citadels, 
without which are its ſuburbs, in which 
and within the city, are 14 pariſh churches,. 
behdes the cathedral, within whoſe limits are 
ſeveral fine buildings belonging to the dean 
and piebends, alſo a fiee ſchool, called the 
king's ſchool : There are many good build- 
ings in the city, and particularly a good mar- 
| ket-houſe, over which are rooms for the 
mayor, aldermen, &c. to diſpatch the pub- 
lic bufineſs, 'The archbiſhop is primate of 
all England. It is governed by a mayer, al- 
dermen, recorder, &c, It enjoys many pri- 
vileges, ſends two members to parliament, 


and befides the ſhamb'es, has two common 


markets weekly an Wedneſd?y and Satur- 
day; diſtant from Londen 43 computed, and 
56 meaſured miles. 

CANTHA'RIDES (S) a venomdks kind of 
inſe&, which when dried and pulveriſed, ate 
principally uſed to raiſe blifers, 

CA'NTHUS (S.) in Anarory, the angle or 
corner of the eze; that next the noſe is 
called the prezt, and that next the temples 

. the little Canibus; alſo the neck or Intle 
trough made in a veſſel, for the more ealy 
pouring off the liquor. | 

CAN VICLES (S.) boiy or divine ſongs, which 
carrya ſpiritual meaning in them farcher than 

the bare words of themſelves expreſs, ſuch as 
Solemin's Song in the Bible, 

CAN TO (S )-a diviſion in an heroic poem, 
like books and chapters in proſe ; alfo in 
Muſic, a ſong, or tbe treble part thereof, 

CANTON (v.) to ſeparate or divide a country 
into parts or provinces, as the Sui x Cantons, 
Dc. alſo to fortify or deſend one's felt in a 
place. In Heraldry, it is to make an ordi- 
nary conſiſ ing of two lines, one drawn per- 
pendicularly from the chief, and the other 
perpendicular from the fide of the efcutcheon, 


| art is always leſs than a quaiter of the field, 


\ 
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"SAP 
ealvTvs (s.) in Muyfc, is the medius, or | 
counter tenor. 

' CA'NVASS (V.) to ſearch, examine, or the- 
_ roughly look into a matter. | 
CA'NVAS (S.) cloth ſometimes weve very 

open, for children to learn tò mark upon, 
and ſometimes very cloſe, fine and ſtrong, 

to make ſails for ſhips, &c. with; alſo uſed 
in Painting and Tapefiry, performed with 
the needle ; the French called the model upon. 
which a ſong or piece of muſic is to be 

_ compoſed by this name. 

CA'NZONE (S.) a Muſical Term, and when 

"applied to vocal Muſic, means the ſame with 

- cantata; and when added to infirumental 

Mufic, means the ſame with ſonata; and if 
added to any particular part af the compo- | 
ſition is the ſame with allegro. | 


CAP (S.) a covering for the head, made of di- 


vers forms, and of various materials, worn 
by men uſually inſtead cf a wig, in an un - 
dreſs, while perſons are very buſy ; alſo to 


Fe in; and when underſtood of women, go | 
under various denominations, as coif, mob, 
inners, &c. antiently they were the ſym- | 


ls of liberty, for when the Romans gave 
their ſlaves the cap, it entitled them to free- 
dom; and in Univerſities, when the ſtudents 
were preſented with the cap, they were then 
no longer under the rod of their ſuperiors, 
The cap is ſometimes uſed as a mark of in- 
famy. In Italy, the Joon are diſtinguiſhed 
by a yellow cop; at Lucca, by an orange- 
eoloured one, In France, thoſe perſons that 
had been bankrupts, were for ever after 
obliged to wear a green cap, In a Ship, a 

_ Ezp is a ſquare piece of timber put over the 
head or upper part of the maſt, having a 
round hole cut in it, to let the maſt through, 
by which means the top-maſts and top- 
gallant mats are kept ſteady. gs 
CA'PABLE (A.) able, fit, or. ſufficiently qua- 
lied to do a thing eſfectually. 
GAPA/CIOUS (A.) of large extent, fit or 
2 receive a thing, ſpacious, great, 


CAPATITATE (V.) to enable, affift, or fit 
a perſon to undertake or perform a thigz, 
CAPACITY (S.) power or ability to do a 
© tbiop, ſufficient to receive or contain; alſo 
the extent of a perſon's underſtanding, wit, 


content of a figme or body is ſo called, 
from hence thoſe meaſures or veſſels that 
old or contain liquor, grain, &c. are call- 


meaſures or veliels of capacity; ſo in 


ao, when a fingle perſon or politic bo- 
y, has ari 


they are ſaid to do it in their Angle, 
or corporate capacity. 


the performance of ſomething. 
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or judgment. In Geometry, the ſolidity ot 


ht to purchaſe, or ſell, pive or 
ake lands, ſuc otheis, or be ſued themſelves, 
political, 


AP-A.PLE!'(A.) all over from head to foot 
compleatly furniſhed, eloathed, or provided for 


CAP 
« horſe, commonly meant when they 20 
- finer than ordinary, | 


CAPE (S.) the neck-pieee of a coat of cloak; 


alſo a mountainoss protuberance that rung 
farther out inte the ſea than the reft of the 
continent of which it. is a : 


CA'PER (s.) the flowers of an Jralian forub, 


which when pickled make a pleaſant ſauce; 
alſo a jump, bound, or leap from the earth, 
made by dancers to ſhew their activity. 


CA'/PER (V.) to leap, or jump up on high in 


Danting ; to run or ſkip about wantonly. 


CA'PHAR (S.) a toll paid by the Chriſtian 


merchants that carry or ſend merchandizey 
from Aleppo to Feruſalewm. | 
CAPV-AGA (S.) a Turkifþ officer, or gover- 
nor of the gates of the ſeraglio, otherwiſe 
called grand maſter of the ſeiaglio; this iy 
the firſt dignity, among the white eunucht. 
He is always near the perſon of the grand 
ſeignior, He introduces ambaſſadors to their 
audience, and without his permiſſion no body 
gocs in or out of the grand ſeignior's apart- 
ment; his office entitles him to wear the 
turban in the ſeraglio, and to go every wheie 
on horſeback. He accompanies the grand 
ſeignior to the faltana's apartment, but goes 
no farther than the door; his office brings 
him abundance of preſents, though his allow. 
ance from the grand feignior is but moderate, 
CAPVFLLAMENTS (S.) the ſmall fibres which 
compeſe the nerves ; alfs thoſe ſmall fibres 
which grow in the middle of a flower, com- 
monly called Stamina. 

CAPPLLARY (A.) hairy, or full of ſmall 
threads and fibres, 
CAPVLLARY ARTERIES (S.) in Anatom. 
are the fmalleſt veſſels in a human body, and 
are much finer than hair. : 
CA'PITAL (A.) chief, head, or principal; it 
relates to ſeveral things, as the capital ock, 
in trading companies, is the fund or quan- 
. tity of money they are by their charter al- 
| lowed to employ in trade. 

CAPITAL (S.) in Arcbiteffure, is one of the 
principal members of a column or pilaſter; 
it is placed between the ſhaft and the enta. 
blature, and by the varicus ornaments and 
members in it, we diſtinguiſ one order from 
another. 1 : 
CAPITAL crr (s.) is the wetropolis or 
chief city in a kingdom, in or near which 
the king or emperor commonly reſides, 35 
London in England, Paris in France, Madrid 
in Spain, Vienna in Germany, Corfta-tiropic 
in Turkey, Cc. 


the criminal to the loſs of his life. 

CA/PITAL LETTERS (S.) re ſuch 18 are 
vulgarly called great letters, as A, B. C, Kc. 

CAPITAL MEDICINES (S.) ſuck as are be- 
markable for the number of ingredients, 
their extraordinary virtues, 28 mithridate, 


 E&PARISQN (S.) traggings os furnigurg fax 


Venice treacle, &c, | 
| 


CA!PITALION, G.) 2 poll tay e u, 


CA/PITAL CRIME (8.) a favlt which ſubiedr 
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CAPITOL (S.) 4 fortreſs at Rome, begun. in 


the 249th year of Rome, by Tarquinizs Priſ- 


cus, and finiſhed in the 22 1ſt by, Targuinius 
Superbus, wherein was a temple dedicated to 


ſenate aſſembled, and here were depaſited the 
moſt ſacred and valuable things belonging to 
ihe gate. It was in this temple they made 
their vos, and took the oath of allegiance ; 
2nd here the magiſtrates, and thoſe who had 
the honour of the . 
ſelye; to thank the gods for their victory, and 
to pray for the proſperity of-the republic, 


ſubmit pon certain terms, 
CAPITUL 4 TION (S.) in Var, the ſorren- 


et or agreement the emperor of Ger- 
ray (wears inviolably to maintain at his 
election, 
CAPNOMANCY (S.) a kind of divination 
uſed by the antients ia their ſacrifices z as 
when the ſmoak was thin, light, and went 
up (rai, rt, the omen was good; when the 
contra, bad, here was alſo another ſpe- 
cies of it, which; conſiſted in obſerving the 
imoak arifing from poppy and jeſſamine 
ſeeds caſt upon light coals. 75 
CA'PON- (S.) a fow] crammed or fattened up 
for eating, commonly underfiood of a cock 
zelt; alſo an eunuch, or effeminate fellow, 
CAPRICHIO or CAPRTCE (S.) a fantaſtic 
humour, ſome maggotty diſlike to, or find- | 
ing fault with a thing, a mere freak, an un- 
reaſonable fancy, or fooliſh humour, 
(APRICIOUS (A.) whimſical, fooliſh, un- 
ſettled, fantaſtical, a 
CAPRICORN (S.) one of the twelve figns or 
diviſions into which the aſtronomers have 
divided the Zodiac, and which upon the 
globe, is drawn or painted in the ſhape of 
a goat; the ſun enters this ſign about the 
middle of winter, with us here in England 
lu fign'or mark is pp : The Aftrologers call 


turn, and exaltation of Mars, 


porting, that when a horſe is at his full leap, 
er ſtreteh, he ſtrikes his hind legs out as far 
% de poſſibly can, near and evenly together. : 
APRYZANS (S.) a-term with ſome PBy/. 
ans, fgnifying the irregular motion or beat 
ing of the pulſe, | 
Ars AN or CA/PSTERN (s.) a large beam 
A piece of timber, placed behind the wind- 
life, in which "there are ſeveral holes bored 
A proper diſtances, to pat in poles, bars, 
or handſpikes of wood, or iron, to heave, 
weigh, or draw up any thing very heavy, 
u achors, hogſheads, &c, alſo to ftretch 
ables! or other ropes, and make them fir 
a uſe, At ſea it is differently called, from 
©, place or part of a-ſhip it is fixed in, 


ſon in 4 family. 


Jupiter, thence called Capitolinus; here the 1 


preſented em- 
CAPITULATE (V.] to yield, ſurrender, or | 


N. on upon certain conditions, alſo | 
the p 


it earthly, dry, and cold, the houſe of Sa- 
APRIO'LE (s.) a term among Fockies, im- | 
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the fore-maſt, &c. 

| CA'PSULATE (v.) to cover, contain, or in- 
cloſe, particularly with natural coverings, as 
the huſk of a nut, the pod of a bean, &c. 

CAPTAIN (S.) the head, chief, or leader 
of a company or multitude; and in military 
A Fairs, is the head officer of a company of 


— EI 


maſter. or principal commander is ſo called, 
When an army is reduced to d.ſband, and 
he thereby loſes his company, he is called a 
captain reformed, when he is continued cap- 
tain, as a ſecond to another, ar without poſt, 
The .commanding officer of the colonel's 
troop, in every regiment, is called captain 
licotenant ; and inthe Cant Phraſe, a captain 
is a bully, -who is to quarrel or fight with 
peeviſh gameſters, who are teſty or quarrel- 
ſome at the loſs of their money; and ſome- 
times it Ggnifies money itſelf, as, the captain 
is not at beme, that is, there is no money in 
my pocket. 

CA TOUS (A.) quarrelſome, teſty, full of 
objections, ready to take hold of every ſha- 
dow or pretence. ; : 

CA/PTIVATE (V.) to conquer, win, or 

overcome; to enſnare, entice, or wheedle, 

uſually applied to the inclinations and affece 
tions of mankind, . | 

C4'PTIVE (S.) one who is conquered or en- 

flayed, ſo as to be neceſſitated or compelled 

to perform the will of another. 

CAPTVVITY (S.) bondage, ſlavery, wholy 

at the. command of another, 

CA/PTURE (S.) prise, booty, or plunder, 

In Laco, it is the arrefting or ſeizure of a 
rſon, by the authority of 'a warrant, &c, 


— 


ſo called from their great capuchin, which ig. 
an odd kind of cap or hood ſewed.to" their 
habit, and generally haggs down behind up- 
on their backs, 
CA'PUT-MORTUUM (S.) in 
that dry, earthy ſubſtance, that is left with 
out ſpirit, or apparent virtue, after dillilla- 
tion, or other proceis by fire. 5 
CAR (S.) a ftately chariot like a throne, vſed 
in triumphs, and at the feaſtings of princes: 
alſo any carriage that goes upon.two or four 
wheels. eee | | 
CA'RABINE or CARBINE (S.) an inftru- 
- ment of war uſed by horſemen, between the 
fize of a piſtol and a muſket, and common- 
ly of a pretty large bore. 2 
CAR ABINEE/RS (S.) among the French, are 
a choice ſet of horſemen picked out of the 
common regiments, and carrying carabines 
for their arms. | 
CA'RACOL (S.) a motion made by the ca-, 
valry, half round, or a half turn from the 
left to the right, changing hands, that the 
enemy may not find out whether they intend 


* 0 


* 


v tnt main, eapftern is that placed imme · 


to attack them in the flank or front; it is alſo 
| . Is | the 


horſe or foot; alſo on board a fingle ſhip the 


CA'FUCHINS (S.) a fort of Franciſcan friars, - 


capftern is ſet between tlle main-maſt. and 


* 


Chymiftry,, is 


SA CAR 


the half turn each horſeman makes, after his | - to be ſhot out of mortars, do ſet | 

© diſcharge to paſs from the front of the ſqua- | on fire, are ealled carca 1 er houſe, be. is fo 
Aron to the rear, 3 20 ;  CA'RCELLAGE (S.) the fees that prifor +: or b 
CARAT ES (S.) a ſect among the Jews, who | pay before they can be diſtharged. | Eng/ 
© adhere cloſely to the text and letter of the | CARD or CHART (S.) a map that defe+ +; CA/RL 

| ſcripture, and reject all theſe books which] the ſea-coafts : alſo the name of at“ 1 head 
are not in the old canon of the Jets, and per, or paſte- board, cut into pare). Ws num 
require an implicit faith in the holy ſcripture, | of about three inches broad a2 as man 
without permitting to examine whether any long, marked with different 00 Nav 
article of the law be true or falſe, They to game or play with for Werſion; en ſouth 
have neither phylacteries or parchments up- name of an inſtrument “ 150 Wy | 8nd ( 
on the doors of their houſes, nor thoſe front- iron or braſs teeth or ſpikes inn, TY in 4 
: lets which the Fewws wear upon their fore- flax, &c, ; >. and | 
heads. They call the reft of the Fetus biidled | CARD (V.) to comb or clean won, ir, he CA'RD 

aſſes, when they ſee them in their ſynagogues with proper inſtruments of iron or ba wa char 

with parchments on their foreheads; the paſ- | CA'RDIAC (S.) e medicine which mor incur 

| ſages wherein theſe phylactaries are men- and ftrengthens che heart, ly) the « eccle 

tioned, and which are underſtood literally by | blood into 'a general ferment: ion, whe'es nam 

other Jerus, they explain figuratively, They | the elaſticity and tone of the „iel «with 

deny that the oral law came from Moſes, and were before weakened and vit , are re chure 

reject the cabala or traditions, They have an ſtored, whence is occaſoned a er and ich 

abhorrence for the Talmud, and obſerve the freer circulation, Innoc, 

' ſabbath more rigorouſly than the Rabbins, | CARDVACA (S.) a diflemper thai [cates 1243; 

and ſet almoſt no bounds to the prohibited de- ſmothers, or ſtifles the heart by a congelation 1464 

grees of marriage. : of blood called a polypus ; alſo the herb mo- | iowe 

CARA/NNA (S.) a hard, brittle, reſinous gum, therwort, | who 

of an aromatic flavour, brought from the CARDIGAN (S.) the fhire and aſſize town, gave 

Weft- Indies. 5 pleaſantly ſeated on the river Jyesye, famous + befor, 

CA'RAT (S.) among the Refiners, is one ſcru- for breeding the beſt ſalmon in Britain, over The 

ple or 24 grains; with the Jewellers, it is but | which it has a good ftone bridge, ſuſtained by ar 

four grains. | * ſeveral arches. It is a large and populous roche 

CARAVAN (S.) ſometimes fignifies a large | town, formerly walled about, and fortified the r 

company of people who travel in Turkey to- with a caſtle, which are now both gone to - Thein 

.. gether, with a convoy of Janizaries, for their | ruin: It has a fine church, and a well built dried 

protection againſt the Arabs; and ſometimes | ſhire-hall, with ſeveral other good buildings; Ne 

it ſignifies with us à ſort of cloſe carriage is a corporate town, governed by a mayor, that « 

or Waggon, and ſometimes a large company | aldermen, common council, &c, enjoys ſe- . 

of people. 2 5 veral immunities, ſends one member to par- are ſe 
CARAVA'NSERA (S.) a Turkiſh inn or place | liament, and has a good market weekly on , Tegate 

of entertainment for travellers. Saturday ; is diftant from London 162 com- . town, 

| CARA'VEL or CA'RVEL (S.) the name of a puted, and 198 meaſured miles, This town Ca/RD) 

trading veſſel uſed in the Mediterranean fea, | was once poſſeſſed by the famous Refert r of 

having a ſquare poop, and rigged like a gal- Fitz-Stephen, who was the firſt Frag caRD 

* | ley, of about 120 tons burthen, attempted the. conqueſt of Ireland, who had tangli 

. _CA'RAWAY (S) 2 narrow, longiſh ſeed, ſuch ſucceſs with a handful of men, as af- yo fit 
_ - _ furrowed on the back, of a briſk, aro- terwards gave the Engliſh a footing there, CA/RDL 
| | matic taſte, much uſed by the Confe@ioxers; | which they never quitted, but at length quite ul fps 
| G it is produced from a plant. of the ſame | reduced that country, and made it as it were ang 
—_— x «| a province of England. 1 
_ CARBONA'DE (V.) to ſlice and broil fleſh on | CA'RDIGANSHIKE (S.) one of the fx con. c ities, 
i | the coals, e b ad ties in South Wales, is of a different ſoil, and ARE | 
CA'/RBUNCLE (S.) a precious ſtone of a deep | but ill clothed with wood, the ſouthern and thing 
red colour, which is by ſome reported to weſtern parts being plain, and very fertile ſervat 

_ ſhine in the dak; alſo a malignant tumour (though not altogether without bills) the dor ex! 

attended with great pain, heat, moitifica- | eaſtern and noithern parts are mountainou - welfay 

tion, lividneſs, and at laſt blackneſs; it begins | and mote barren, among which is the Plix- CAREE 

| with one or more puſtules, and ſometimes a | - limmon Hill, a mountain of great extent and veel 
cab, under which gathers a putrid ulcer; it | height, It has in it 64 pariſh churches and ine & 
_ is owing to a ſharp, corgofive, hot, ſaline hu- | four market-towns;z/itis in the dioceſe of St, Fron 
>. --* mour, which'very often proves mortal. David's; is 94 miles in circumference, con Fink 
; CA'RCASS or CA'RCASE (S.) ſpoken of the |. . tains about 520,000 acres of land, and 32c0 e 5 . 
g trune or body of an animal when dead. In] houſes; ſends two members to parliament, f EE 
| Arbitecture, the ſhell of a houſe unfiniſhed | one for the county, and one for the town. It 1. on 
1 or unfurgiſhed; alſo in Gunnery, iron caſes | is remarkable for its lead mines, from which Carer 
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Orl,R* 
5x fo full of cattle, as to be called the nurſery | 


or breeding place fer the whole kingdom of | 


England, ſouth of Trent, | 
CA/RDINAL (A.) the chief, the principal, the 
head, the ſupremez in Arithmetic, cardinal 
numbets are ſuch as expreſs poſitively, how 

many things there are, as 1, 7, 10, &c, In 
. Navigation, Ac. the north, eaſt, weſt, and 

ſouth ; in Aſtronomy, Aries, Libra, Cancer, 
and Capricorn are called the cardinal points; 


in Morality, prudence, temperance, juſtice, |. 


and fortitude are the cardinal virtues. 
CA'RDINAL- (S.) an eminent dignity in the 
church of Rome; they were at firſt only the 
incumbents of a pariſh, but ate now ſtiled 
eccleſiaſtical princes; they are about 70. in 
number, and are all the pope's council, and 


„with him concert all affairs relating to the 


church: It is out of their number the pope 
is choſen, and it is they only Who chuſe him, | 
Innocent IV. at the council of Lyons held in 
1243, gave them the red cap; Paul II. in 
1464, the ſcarlet habit; Gregary XIV. be- 
' towed the red cap upon the regular cardinals, 
who before only wore a hat: Urban VIII. 
gave them the title of eminence, whereas 
- before they only had that of moſt illuſtrious, 
The cardinals dreſs is a ſattane, a rochet, a| 


; mantelet, a ſhort purple mantle over their| 


rochet; the moſette, and a papal cape over 
the rochet in public and ſolemn actions: 
Their garment is either red, or the colour of 
dried roſes or violets. The regular cardina's 
wear ne fille, nor any other colour except 
that of their order: but the red bat or cap 
are common to them all. When Cardinals 
are ſent to princes. courts, it is in quality of 
. legatey 9 latere ; and when they are ſent to any 
town, their government is called legation. 
CaRDINALSHIP (S.) the honour, dignity, 
or office of a cardinl. 5 
CA'RDING (S.) combing, breaking, or un- 
tangling wool, cotton, hair, &c. in order 
do fit it for ſpinning. , 
CA/'RDUUS (S.) the botanical name for ſeve- 
nl ſpecies of plants of the thi8le kind, but 
commonly it means what is called cardurs 
1 from its excellent medicinal qua- 
ities, _ Senn ö 
caRE or CA'REFULNESS (S.) the doing a 
[thing with prudence, diligence, caution, ob- 
er vation and conſideration ; alſo anxiouſneſs 
ex extraordinary concetn for the ſucceſs. or 
: welfare of a perſon or thing. | [ 
CAREEN' (V.,).to/glean,' refit, and mend a 
« Veſſel at ſea; for which purpoſe they, get it 
ino 4, proper place, and lay one fide upon the 
bround and rectify what is amifs in the other, 
in the bottom, by caulking, tallowing, &c. 
„ad chen. do the ſame by the other Gde. 
CAREER (S.) the pace a horſe or mangoes 


' 10 runs, the courſe or manner of liſe be 
eads, &c, rn 


* 


CARE'SS (v.) to compliment, praiſe, treat, or“ 


| make much of à perſon, 
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GAR 
CARE'SSES (S.) expreſſions of love, reſpect 
friendſhip or approbation, by treating, praiſe 
ing or complimenting. ; y 
CA'RET (S.) a mark in writing or printing, 
whereby ſome part of a word or ſentence that 
| is omitted, is fignified that it muſt Le inſerted 
where this mark 4 is pur, ad 
CARGO (S.) the whole lading of a ſhip, or 
all the goods that belong to one man ; and 
ſometimes applied to all of one ſort, when 
there are many different ſpecies,  _ 
, CARVBEES (S.) certain ſmall iſlands in the 
N es- Indies, called alſo Canibal iſlands, from 
the inhabitants eating human fleſh ;; and is 
now often ſpoken of any large number of 
courts, alleys, or ſmall diviſione of ſlreets. 
CA'RICOUS TUMOUR. (S.) a ſwelling re, 
ſembling the figure of a fig, ſh are the piles 
ſometimes, ER 
CA'RIES (S.) in Surgery, a rottenneſs or core 
ruption of the bones, | 
CA/RIUS (S.) a foul bone, one tending to rote 
tenneſs or cerruption, s 
CARK (v.) to be ſolicitous, to be anxlous' ax 
over careful, 
CA'RLINGS (S.) timbers in a. ſhip, lying fore 
and aft along from one beam to another, if 
order to bear up or ſupport the ledges to 
which the planks of the deck are faſtened 
in ſome parts of England, grey peaſe arg 
called carlings, 
CARLVSLE (S.) a ſmall, but well fortifiedcity 
in Cumberland, is both pleaſantly and deli- 
cately ſituated, being guareed on the, north 
ſide by the Eden, on the eaſt by the Petterrel, 
on the weſt by the Caudez it js fecu 
by a ſtrong wall, a cafile, and a citadel, the 
frontier place and key of England, in which 
for many ages bath been kept a ſtrong garri- 
ſon; juſt below this town the famous Pi&s 
wall began, which cro{T.d the whole iſland 
to Newcaſtle upon Tyne, and here alſo ended 
the great Roman highway; the buildings are 
old, but the fireeis fair. Henry I. dignified 
it with being zn epiſcopal ſee, and beſtowed 
many other privileges upon it, to render it 
© populous, and fortified. it, as a proper barrier 
againſt the Scots, io make it ſtrong. The 
great church, called St. Mary's, is a venera- 
ble old pile, a great part of it was built by 
St. David, king of Scotland, who held this. 
county, together with Meſimoreland and Vor- 
thymberland, in vaſſalage from the crown of 
England; it hath alſo another church called 
Cut bhert's. It is at preſent a wealthy and 
populous place, the houſes are well built, 
and city walled in, having three gates, and 
trades chiefly in fuſtians; Has a conſiderable 
market weekly cn Saturdays, and a yearly 
fair on the aſſumption of the Virgin Mary; 
is governed by a mayer, 12 aldermen, two 
bailiffs, &c and ſends two burgeſſes to parlia - 
ment: The affizes and ſeſiops are uſually 
held here; it is 235 computed, and 301 
meaſured miles diſtant from Londen. : 
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 EX/RMTLITES (s.) an order of meadſernts, 


at firſt very rigid in their diſcipline, but af- 


_ terwards it was moderated, and about 1540 


divided inte two ſorts, one following and te- 


Koring the ancient ſeverities, and the other | 


the milder allowances; they take their name 


from mount Carmel, and pretend very en- 


thuſiaſtically, that Elijab and Elias were the 
_ founders of their order, that Pythagoras and 
the ancient Druids, &c, were regular pro- 
Feſſors of their, order, &c. ſome of them go 
bare foot, othersnot z they are much eſteem- 
ed in the Roman church, and have abundance 
of monaſteries. 5 n 
ARMUNATIVES (s.) remedies uſed to ex- 
pel wind. or cure windy diſorders. | 
CA RMINE (S.) a bright red colour inclinable 


to a purple, uſed by paintets in miniature, 


and ſometimes in oil. 


CA/RNAGE (s.) a great ſlaughter, a maſſacre | 


or overthrow of an army; with Huntſmen, 
 fefhthat is given to the 
is overs ſo called. 
SA RNAL. (A.) fieſhly, ſenſual, voluptuous, 
one wholly governed by his appetites. 
 CARNA'TION (S.) a fleſh colour; a fine flow- 
er, whoſe leaves are i coloured; in Paint- 
ing, it is thoſe parts of the body, which 
have no drapery, - 
CA'RNAVAL or CA/RNIVAL (S.) a ſeaſon 
of mirth and rejoicing obſerved in Italy. but 
'particulariy at Venice: It begins at Twelfth · 
dy, and holds till Lent. 1 
AN OROUs (A.) a greedy feeding upon, 
or devouring fleſh, 
CARNO'SITY (S.) fleſhineſs; alſo a preter- 
natural Jump or obſtruction growing in any 
part of the box.. 
CA'ROL (S.) a ſong of joy or ſalotation, at a 
feaft or birth-day, 6r any public or private 
banquetting or merriment.  * a 
CAA OS (S.) in Phyfic, is a lethargy got to a 
very great height, ſo that the patient can 
hardly be awakened by any means. | 
CA'ROTIDES (S;:) two arteries, one on each 
fide the neck, ſerving to convey the blood 
from the aorta to the brain, | 
CAROV'SAL (s.) a grand feaſt or act of mirth 
and jolli:y, ſuch 3s a prince's inſtallat 
marriaee, lord-mayor's feaſt, &c. . 
CAROU'SE (V.) to make merry, to drink 
freely, to tipple much, to quaff. 


CARP (V.) to 6nd fault; to blame, cenſure, . 


or wrangle ator with a perfon or thing. 
CARP (S.) the name of a fine freſh water 
fiſh, in whoſe palate is ſometimes found a 
ſrone of a triangular form or ſhape, 
CA'RPENTER (S.) an artificer that works in 
wood, and particularly in the rough, large, 
or ſtrongeſt parts of houſe or ſhip-building. 


CARPENTRY. (S.) the art of working in 


wood, commonly applied to building, w 


he- 
ther it be of houſes or ſhips, 5 


CARPET (S.) 2 covering for a table, floor, 
paſkage, and commonly understood of 2 


or 


, 


ton, 


| 


dogs ter the chace | 


1 


CAR 
ee worſted ſtuff wove with a Jarge pile 
_ velvet, in various figures and ſundry co- 
jours. . e ge Wy g 
CAREER (S.) the ſwift motion or pace that 
n horſe, coach or perſon goes in running or 
dfiving, when they go with their dtmoſt vi. 
gor; alſo the violent, precipitate, inconſ. 
derate actions of foolich and unreaſonable 
men. 2 
CARRIAOE (S.) the conveying goods, mer. 
chandize or perſons from one place to ano. 
ther; "alſo waggons, carts, coaches, &c, 
vſed for the like purpoſe, are called car- 
|  rjapes; alſo the manner, (behaviour, mien or 
© 'getture of a-perſon, - 
CARRIER (S.)'z perſon 'whoſe employment 
is to carry goods from one town or city to 
Another, upon Horſes, in waggons, &c. alſo 
a cant word for a'ſet of rogues who watch 
at inns to get intelligence of what perſons it 
may be worth while to rob, who go and in- 
fotm the gang with it, but do not appear in 
the fact for fear of a diſcovery. » 
CARRION (S.) the 'fleſh-of a dead carcaſe 
"when it flinks, | | 
CARROON (S.) the number fixed to a cart 
that is privileged to carty'goods in London, for | 
which a conſiderable ſum of money is paid. 
CARRY (V.) to remove or bear awgy from 
one place to another. ; | 
| CART (S.) an inſtrument or carriage to re- 
move heavy goods from one place to ano- 
ther, drawn by one, two, or more horſes, 
CAN TEL (s.) a letter challenging a perſon 
to "fight a duel, a feffance; alſo an agree - 
ment between contending parties for cho ex- 
change or redemption of pfiſoners. 
CARTE'SIAN (S.) ene ho is an admirer, 
1 or defender of Cartefius's philo- 
. . | 
ARTHU'!SIANS (S.) a religious order found- 
ed by Bruno, native of Cologn, and canon of 
\ Rbeims, who retired from the converſe'of the 
world in 1084, to a place called Chartresſ?, 
in the mountains of 'Dawphine, This orcer 
had no rules, till Baß VII. general thereof, 
formed ſome conflitutions out of the cuſ- 
toms they obſerved, and got them confirm- 
ed by the pope. The members of this order 
obſerve a ſtrict faſt, and almoſt perpetual 
ſilence, an abſtinence from fleſh even in 
their ſickneſs, a contimnal confinement to 
their cloifter, and always went a hair ſhift 
Theit general takes the title of prior of the 
Cbartreuſe (which is the principal monaſtery 
of, and gives name to the order) where he 
holds every year a general chapter for the 
affairs of the order. * 
CA'RTILAGE-(S.) a thick, ſtrong, 871 — 
ſubſtance, and fort of medium between fle 
and bone. ; SS g 
CA'XTMEL (s.) in ire, ſeated * 
the ſea, among the hills called Cartmel Fells, 
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ture, Sculpture, Wc. 


WAS . 


«rf Monday for corn, ſheep and fh; 160 


computed, and 192 meaſured miles diſtant 
from . 

CARTON or CARTOON (S.) a draught or 
deſign made to be worked from, either in 
tapeſtry or freſco, 

CARTOU'CH (S.) an ornament in Arebitec- 

reſenting, a ſcroll of 
paper, in the open or flat part*of which is 
put an inſcription, device, eypher, & c. and 
commonly called a copartrient, 

CARTOU'CH or CARTRIDGE (S;) fo much 
gun-powder put into a ſmall paper caſe, as 
is ſufficient to charge a muſket, cannon, or 
other fire arms; the larger charges are put 
in paſte- board or tin cafes, | 

CARVE (v.) to cut er divide into ſeveral 
pieces; and when applied to food ſignifies 
the doing it artſully by ſeparating the limbs, 
joints and parts regularly; and when ap- 
plied to tone, wood, &c. it imports the 
making flowers, knots, figures, or any other 

* ornaments. ; 

CA'RVER (s.) one ſkilled in cutting up fowls, 
&c. at great feaſts; alſo one who makes birds, 
flowers, &c, out of wood, ftone, &c. 


CARUS (S.) a ſpecies of the- apoplexy, in 


which the patient falls into a deep fleep, 
with a fudden deprivation of ſenſation and 
motion, and an acute fever, * 
CAR YA TIDEs (S.) figures in the ſhape of wo- 
men with long robes, uſed hy the ancients in- 
Read of columns to ſupport their duildings, 
CASCA'DE (S.) the fall of water from a 
higher to à lower part, and is much uſed in 
+ the pompous gardens of princes, noblemen, 
and gentlemen, by cutting a canal into di- 


vers heights and ſtories, by which means the | 


water makes a very agreeable noiſe, and 
acquires 4 velocity, that makes it froth or 
foam much, 
CASE (S.) the ſhell, covering, ot incloſure 
« thing; alſo the ſubfance, condition or 
matter of a thing in queſtion ; alſo the frame 
divided into proper cells or partitions, that 
printers ſort the ſeveral letters of one ſize in. 
CASE-HA'RDEN (V.) to render iron or ſteel 
ſo hard, as to capable of refiſting any 
edged tool; alſo to make a perſon obttinate, 
reſolute, &c. in wickedneſs. | 
CA/SEMATE (S.) a vault in that part of the 
tank of the baſtion next the curtain, ſerving 
23 a battery to defend the face of tbe oppoſite 
baſtion, and the mote or ditch. * 


CA\SEMENT (s.) that part of a window or | 


range of lights, that opens to let in the freſh 
OO ſhuts to keep out the cold, rain, or 
nd, PINE 
CA'SERNS (S.) in Fortification, ſmall rooms 
ot apartments between the ramparts and 
the houſes of fortified towns, and ſometimes 
on the ramparts, to ſerve 38 lodgings for the 
* ders of the garriſon, to eaſe the garriſon, 
V'SES (S.) are the ſeveral endings of Nouns 


» 


* 


* the Latis, and other valisble languages, l 


WEL OT, 


9 „ * 


„„ 

dut in the Englib, and mot living tongues, 
they are ſupplied by particles, the word it- 
ſelf remaining invariable, ; 

CA'SE-SHOT (S.) bullets, tones, &c, put in- 
to caſes, and ſo ſhot out of great guns, chief- 
ly uſed at ſea to clear the enemy's decks 
when they are full of men, 

CASH (S.) properly ſpeaking, Ggnifies the 
cheſt of drawers that money is put into, but 
now it generally means the motey itſelf; 
and notes iſſued by the bagk or bankers are 
called ſpecie or caſb notest 

CASHPVER or CASHEE'R (S.) one who is 
intruſted with the money of another perſon, 

\ CASHVER (V.) te diſcharge from or turn a 

' Perſon out of his office; alſo to diſband ſol- 
diers, ſeamen, Ke. ; 

CASK (S ) a veſſel to hold or contain liquor; 
alſo a head-piece or helmet. is 

CA'SKET (S.) a little trunk, box, or cabine 
to put jewels, money, or writings in; and 
in the Sea Language, ſmall finnet firings, 
e the ſails are tied after they are 

ried, n 

CASSA'TION (S.) in the Civil Las, ts the 
abrogating, ox. annulling of any act or proce- 
dure upon the follawing accounts. 1. When 
a decree is directly contrary to another de- 
cree, and both made againſt the ſame perſon, 
2. When decrees are directly contrary to the 
expreſs deciſion of ſtatutes or cuſtoms, 3. 
When tbe formalities preſcribed by the laws 
have not been followed, | 

CA'SSIA (S.) a ſweet ſpice mentioned by Moſes 
as an ingredient in the compoſition of the hol 
oil; it is ſaid to be the bark of a tree that 
grows uncultivated in the Indies; alſo four 
ſeveral ſorts of drugs under this name, much 
alike for look and properties, being all gentle 
purgatives, the fruit of different trees. : 

CASSIO'PP (S.) a conftellation in the northern 

hemiſphere, conſiſt ng, according to Prelemy*s 

catalogue, of 13 ftars, Tycho's 25; and Mr, 


_— 


peared a new-ſtar in this conflellation, which 
at firſt ſeemed to be equal in magnitude and 
brightneſs to Jupiter himſelf, but it dimi- 
niſhed by little and little, and in 18 months 
time quite diſappeared. | 
CA!SSOCK (S.) a kind of gown or robe wore . 
over the reſt of the habit, particularly by the 
clergy. Wa, 
CAST (V.) to throw away or from one; alſo 
to make an image, flower, &c. by running 
melted metal into a mould, &c, alſo to warp 
or grow crooked, as a piece of wood does by 
heat; alſo to imagine, think vpon, or con- 
trive. | 0 4 
CA'STANETS (S.) ſmall inftruments of wood, 
ivory, &c. that ſome dancers uſed to play the 
tune they Janced, „ 
CAST. AWA (S.) one turned out, rejected 
or put away, . 
CA'STELLANS (S.) ſenators of the lower 
claſs inthe kingdom of Poland, who fit on 
I 4 | low 


— 


Flamſteed s 56.— In the year 1572, there p- 


CAS 


low ſeats behind the palatines or great ſena- | 


tors; they are a ſort of lieutenants of pro- 
vinces, and command a part of a palatinate 
under the palatine. 

CASTIGA'TION (S.) chaftizing, puniſhing, 
correcting or amending. T 
CASTLE (S.)  firong place of defence, uſu- 
ally built to keep a town, city or country 
round about it in awe,» | 


CASTLECA'RY (S.) in Seomerſetſhire, a ſmal] 


town whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; | 


diſtant from Londen 96 computed, and 125 
_ meaſured miles. 


CASTLE-RI'SING (S.) a town in MNorfelk 


. ſeated on the ſea, where formerly the mar- 


ket was twice a week, and 15 fairs yearly 
but now they are all diſuſed, hecauſe the ha 
ven is choaked up with ſands ; ſo that there 
are ſcarce ten families left in it, whereas be 
fore it was a place of good account: It is 
. Kill a borough town, governed by a mayor, 
Neward, 12 aldermen, &c. and ſends two 


burgeſſes to parliament. It is built on a 


-bigh hill, near which is a very large caſtle, 
and circular moat; there is in it a good alms 
houſe for a4 widows and a goveraeſs, found- 
ed by the duke of Norfolk, who is baron of 
Caſtle- Riſing; it is diſtant from London 78 
computed, and 97 meaſured miles. 
C ASTON (S.) in Norfo/k, a town whoſe mar 
ket is weekly on Tueſday; it has a bridge 
over the Bure, and inſtead of a mace, a bra- 
zen band is carried before the ſte ward of the 
demeſne; it is diſtant from London 97 com- 
pyted, and 128 meaſured miles. 
CA'STOR (S.) in Lancaſhire, a ſmall town 
, Whole market is weekly on Saturday; diſ- 
tant from Lindon 120 cotnputed, and 174 
© meaſured miles. 
C ASTOR (S.) an amphibious animal, living 
. both on land and in the water, called a bea- 
ver; it is of a white or aſh colour, has very 
arp teeth, its fore feet are like a dog's, its 
hindermoſt reſcmble geeſe's feet, having each 
five toes. The notion that this creature, 
when purſued, tears out its teſticles, is a 
miſake, that ſold by the apothecarics being 
only certain glands found near the flank and 
ſhare : the fleſh of this animal] ſ-res the 
Americans for food, and his ſkin for cloaths, 
. Alſo Caftor and Pollux, two brothers, who 
were Taid to ſpring from the ' ſame egg ; for 
which reaſon they were r-preſented each with 
half an egg-ſhell in bis hand, Jupiter being 
reported to have converſed with « eda under 
the form of a ſwan: Theſe two brothers 
were much famed for their valour, and par- 
ticularly for their wars“ agarnſt the corſaits 
and pirates, for which yealon they were 
 deified, and invoked by the ſailors, who 
painted or carved their images upon their 
ſmipt as their tutelar gode. The veſſel that 
St. Paul embaiked in, when he was carried 
to Rome, went by this name. Alſo half the 


-Eonttellation Geminiz- allo a- meteor that is] 
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faid to appear at ſea under the form of glohey 
of fire, and portend ſtorms, 1885 
CASTRAMENTA'TION (S.) the art of 
marking out the ground for an army, or of 
pitching of tents, 
CA'STRATE (V.) to geld or cut out the teſſi. 
cles of an animal: to cut off or leave out of 
a book part of the original compoſure, 
CASTRA'TION (S.) the gelding or cutting 
the male kind of any ſort of animals; alſo 
the curtailing, ſhortening, or leaving out any 
part of a book. , oy * 
CA/SUAL (A.) happening or coming to paſs 
by chance or accident, wholly unfoteſeen by 
the party to whom it comes, | 
CA'SUALTY (S.) ſomething that happens al. 
together unforeſeen and unexpected; misfor. 
tune, hurt, or damage. | 
CA/SUIST (S.) one who ſtudies to reſolve diffi. 
culties and nice points of conſcience. 
CAT (S.) a common domeſtic creature of the 
- voracious kind, which has a natural antipa- 
thy to the vermin called mice; alſo a cant 
word for a lewd, whoriſh woman or fireet- 
walker. 15 : | 
CATABA'PTIST (S.) one who diſallows bap- 
tiſm, particularly to infants, x 
CATABIBA'ZON (S.) the moon's deſcending 
node, called alſo the dragon's tail. 
CATACAU'STIC CURVES (S.) in Cune- 
try. are thoſe cauſtic curves formed by te- 
fection. | 
CATACHRESIS (S.) a Rbetorical Figure, 
when a word of good. or innocent natural 
meaning is put for, or uſed abuſively, 28 
You are a guy man indeed, meaning you are 
a vile or ſorry fellow. : 
CA! ACOMBS (S.) burying-places in caves 
near Rome, where the primitive Chrihians 
buried the martyrs, and ſometimes hid them - 
ſelves to avoid the perſecution of the Reman 
emperors, Some learned authors are of ofi- 
ion, that thoſe catacombs were public bu- 
rying-places made by the beathens for poor 
people, ſlaves and malefattors. 
CATACOU'/STICS (S.) the ſcience of echoes 
or reflected ſounds. 
CATALE'CTIC VERSES (S.) in Perry, are 
ſuch as want a ſyllable. : 
CATALE'RSIS (S.) a kind of apoplexy, a dif- 
eaſe wherein the patient is deprived of mo- 
tion, and remains fixed in the ſame poſture 
the diſeaſe firſt. ſeized him, with his eyes 
open, but without ſight and underſfanding. 
CA'TALOGUE (s.) an inventory or lilt of 
goods, names, &c. . 
Ca'/TAMITE (s.) a ganymede or boy kept 
fr ſodomitical p- actices. 3 
CA'TAPHRY'GIANS (s.) a ſedd of betet ich, 
ſo called, becauſe they were Phrygians e 
followed the errors of Mo»tanus : I hey wy 
up the bread of the euchariſt with the _ 
of infants, whom they pricked to death wit 
needles, and then looked upon them 4s mar- 
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OATAPLASM (s.) « paltice, on confiftence of 
boiled roots, herbs, flowers, meal, &c. 

CATAPO/TIUM (S.) a pill or phyſical purge| 
that is to be ſwallowed without chewing. 


ancients 
throw darts or javelins four or five yards 


long. 185 0. 2 95 2 
CA'LARACT (s.) the falling of water with a 
great noiſe and force, oecafoned by the ſtop- 
page of a tock or rocks. meeting together in 
the courſe of a ti ver, and ſo making one 
part much hitzhet than another; alſo a diſ- 
temper in the eyes cauſed by the congelation 
of phlegm between the uveous coat and cryſ- 
talline humour. | 
CATA'RRH. (S.) the flow or falling down of 
humours from the head to the lower parts 
of the body; ſo the falling or dropping of 
the marrow out of the back bone, is the 
catarrb 6f the ſpinal marrow. | 


CATA'STASIS (S.) the third part or act of | 


- a comedy, wherein the whole beauty and 
force of the plot are exhibited z among the 
| Phyſicians, the followers of Hippocrates call 
it the ſtate, condition or conſtitution of a 


thing; and with the Galenifts, it is the ſea - 


ſons of the year, the diſpoſition of the body, 

or confideration of the time, 
CATA'STROPHE (S.) the finiſhing, conclu- 

fion or laſt act of a play, in. which the whole 


ſcheme, deſign, or plot is laid open; alſo 
the end or finiſhing of any work or buſineſs ;| + 


but when applied, is uſually underfiood in a 
bad or ſatal ſenſe, as the murder or ruin of 
a perſon by ſome diſmal accident. 

CATCH (S.) a ſhort, witty, or merry ſong ; 
alſo a tender, or ſwift ſailing veiſel, as a 
bomb- catch or ketch;. alſo a cant word for a 
prize, booty, &c. | | 


CATCH (V.) to ſeize, lay bold of, overtake,, 


or ſecure 3. from whence a bailiff or ſergeant 
is called a catch-pole, which is now a word of 
infamy, rather- applied to their followers or 
aſſiſtants than themſelves. - » 
CATECHE'TICAL (A.) ſomething like or 
belonging to a catechiſm. | 
CATECHISM (S.) a ſummary account of the 
belief and practice of any ſet of men, how- 
ever different in their opinions; alſo the 
doctrine of any art or ſcience drawn vp by 
way of queſtion and anſwer. f 
CA'TECHIST (S.) a perſon that teaches or 


ciples of religion, by way of queſtion and an- 
ſwer, explaining as be goes along, whatever 
_ 18, or appears to be difficult to the learner. 
CA'TECHIZE or CA! IECHISE (v.) to in 
ſlroct in the fundamentals of any doctrine, 
Pa ticulatiy applied to religious matters; alſo 
to chaſtiſe, blame, or find fault with a per- 
fon fr ſomething done amiſs, 
CATFCHUNMEN (S.) a name given by the 


; - learning the principles of chrifanity, ogenlF/ 


APU'LTA (S.) an engine uſed. by. the | | | 
_ = > 2 invention of guns, to] CA!TEGORY (S.) an accufationz ale 


inſtructs others in the catechiſm or firſt prin- 


CAT 


profeſſing the ſame, and attending ſach 'fer- 
vices as they were allowed and appointed. 
CATEGO'RICAL (A.) poſitive, affirmative, 
or determinate. ' © '/ Male 
rank, order, or predicament that any pfopen 
ſition or number of particulars are ranged in 
or under. * I 
CATENA'RIA. (S.) the curve that a rope 
makes, when freely ſuſpended by any two 
points. | Te 


AEN ATE (v.) to chain, bind, link, or tie 


together. | 
CA'TER (V.) to buy, provide, or prepare 
victuals for a feaſt or family. 
CA'TERER (s.) the officer that has the cart 
of providing victuals in a prince's or noble- 
man's houſe or family, 
CATERPILLAR (S.) the name of a 
| that devours greens, fruit, &c. alſo of a lazy, 
idle, flothful or voracious perſon that devours 
the produce of another's induſtry, v4] 
CATES (S.) nicetics, daiatics, or curioſities in 
eating. + n | 1 
CATHA'RTICS (S.) medicines that purge 
by ſtool, of which there are divers forts, 
ſome geatle, and ſome violent. 
CATHE'DRAL (S.) the epiſcopal church 
congregation of any place : In former times, 
the prieſts compoſed their preſbyterium with 
their biſhops, and were ſeated in chairs, aftet 
the manner of their conſiſtories, the biſhop 
that preſided in the afiemblies brtirig in 2 
chair above ali the reſt; whence to this 809 
they obſerve the feaft of St. Peters chair at 
Rome and Antioch :? But at preſent the word 
means the large or principal church or tem- 
ple in a dioceſe, where the ſervice is ſung by 
choirs, and where the bifhop holds .a covrt, 
Kc. whereas formerly it meant — 9: 
gation of Chriſtians aſſembled together; they 
not being allowed temples for that purpdſe, 
till the time of Conſtantine the Great. 
CATHERE/TICS' (S.) 'medicines' purging, 
eating or taking away ſuperfluities, as proud 
fleſh, excreſcences arifing'in wounds, &. 
CA/THETER (S.) an inſtrument hollow and 
ſomewhat crooked, uſed by ſurgeons to 
thruſt up the yard into the bladder, to clear 
the paſſage of gravel, &c, and to help the 
urine for ward. == 
CATHE'TERISM (S.) in Surgery, is the act 
of injeQting liquor into the bladder, by a 
- ſyringe, &c. 5 
CATHE/TUS (S.) in Geometry, is any line 
falling perpendicularly upon another; ſo that 
all ſuch lines that by falling upon one another 
conſtitute and make a right angle, may be 
called cathetic lines. | 
CATHO'LICISM (S.) univerſality, or ſome- 
thipg common to all of the ſame kind. 
CA!/THOLIC (A.) univerſal, general, &c. alſo 


| 


primitive Chriſtians to thoſe Jews or Gemiles, 
N27 had prepared themſelves for baptilm by 


a ſoft name given to the papiſts, or profeſſors 
of the Rorzifh religion. 7 
CATH O- 


” Wi. A 2 ů¶ — _—_—  —— 
9 ” * ” 4 


— / 1 
DATOMIAN (a.) ca, grave, thoughtful, 


_ - 2 | p8etending, to foretel things by looking into 


with 3 large iron hook, whoſe uſe is toraile 
£3 Aa JIG 1. 532 | 

CATTERWAUL (V.) to be eager or hot in 

CATTLE: (s.) all forts-of beaſts for labour; 


* reproach for a rogue, whore, &c. 


pPraceſſien on horſe back, or in carriage, in 


Cav 


. 2rateaded to be good: for all diſorders, 


CA'TLING (.) 4 »ſurgeon's diſmembering | 


.: knife; 3)fo-the downy. moſs that grows upon | 
| walnnt-trees; alſo a ſmall gut firing fit for 


CATHO/LICON (a.) av univerſal niedicine,y 


CAU 
ing or eaution; and in the Eecleſtafica] 
is a bill put in to hinder a vm — 


another, till certain conditions are complied 

8 — or . anſwered, 

AVEE'R (ö. roes and ſpawn of f 
eſpecially ſturgeon, pickled. Th i 


-* according. te the, manner and practice of Cato CA VERN (s.) a natural hole, den, ewe, 


the famous Roman. 


PATO'SIB (S.) a dimneſt ef fight, ſometimes 
called a |; : | 
TATO/PFTRICS (s.) the ſcience of | reflex 


Vision, or that branch of optics which de- 
livers and demonſtrates the laws of light 
-1afleted from mirrors, ſpeculas, looking- 
glaſſes, &c..- | , 
GATO'PTROMANCY* (S.) divination, or 


_ n glaſs, | | | 
SATT or CATT-HEAD (S.) in a Ship, is a 
*, Jarge piece of timber faſlened aloft right on- 
Jar the hawſe, with two ſhivers at the end 
thereof, wherein is put a block, and a rope 


the anchor from the hawſe, &c. there is 
Alſo a large ſort of boiling apples called catt- 


„ the. purſuit.of converfing with the contrary 
„ en; to ſquawl or make a noiſe .as eat do, 
ben they are proud and go a ruttingg. 


+. Mp oxen and ſheep for eating; alſo a term 

VALCADE (S.] iz: triumph or pompous 
|: honour of 3 prince df great man, upon any 
ſolemu occafions; en 


DAVALIE'R or CAVALEER (s.) 2 knight, 
gentleman or ſoldier that tides on horſeback ; 


this was ulſo a party-name, or diſtinction 


bete in Esgland, in the rebellion in king 
Charles It's time, when thoſe who eſpouſed 
. the king's canſe.or party, were called cava- 
ert, the other raund-beads. In Fortification, 
it is a heap of earth raiſed in a fortreſs to 
lay a parcel of eannon on, in order to ſcour 

n the field of the beſieged enemy, or to annoy 


And deſtroy a commanding work which the 


enemy have erected. 
CA'VALRY (S.) that part of an army that 
rides and fights on horſeback. 
CAVATE-(V.) to ſcoop, bore, or make any 
ſplid matter hollow. 8 5 
CAVA/TION (S.) a making void or hollew ; 
„ And in Architecture, is the digging away the 
earth, in order to lay the foundation of a 
building, or to erect vaults or cellars. 
QAU'/DLE (S.) a liquor ſometimes made with 
beer, oatmeal, &c. and ſometimes with wa- 
ter, oatmeal, &c. principally uſed by women 
during the time of their lying- in. 


CAVE (S.) a den, hole, room, or hollow place | 


in the earth, or under ground, 


crack, or hollow place under ground, or be- 
neath the ſurface of the earth. 
CA\'VERNOUS (A.) a land full of holes, 
chaſms, heliow places, or large openings, 
CA'VIL (V.) to wranglte, find fault, and be 
teſty ; to argue eaptiouſly. 
CA'VITY (S.) any hollow part or place, 
CAUL (S.) the ſkin that covers the bowel:: 
alſo the back or hinder part of a woman's 
head-dreſs. | 
CAU'LDRON (5.) a large veſſel to heat or 
boil water, vietuals, &c, in. 
CAU'SAL (A.) of or belonging to the cauſe 
or power of producing any thing. 
CAUSA'LITY (S.) the action or power of a 
eauſe in the doing or producing a thing, 
CAU'SATIVE (A.) that expreſſes or ſhews + 
cauſe or reaſon for doing u thing. 
CAUSE (S.) in Philoſopby, the producer of an 
effect; in Morality, the motive, reaſon, prin- 
ciple or ſobject, upon or by which a thing is 
done; in Latu, a trial before a judge in open 
court, where the reaſon. or validity of the 
action is examined into. 
n to produce, effect, or bring to 
paſs. | 
CAU'SEY or CAU'SEWAY (S.) the foot-path 
in ſtreets next the houſes, made for people 
to u alte on without being hurt or interrupt- 
ed by horſes, carts, &c. and particularly 
ſpoke of ſuch as are made in wet, and other- 
wiſe impaſſable, marſhy grounds, for which 
purpoſe they are commonly raiſed conlider- 
ably higher than the other part. 
CAU'STICS (s.) in Phyfic, any thing that 
burns or corrodes the ſkin or fleſh, 28. bot 
iron, &c. but more eſpecially meant of cer- 
- . tain medicines laid on boils, or other rolten, 
diftempered parts of the body. 
CAU'TELOUS (A.) wary, careful, heedful, 
one that well weighs a matter before he does 
it, or agrees to it, 
{CAU/TERIZE (V.) to burn the fleſh, which 
is done by an actual cautery, ſuch as fire at 
hot metal; or a potential cautery, or burn- 


ing, corroding medicines, ſuch as quick » 


lime, calcined tartar, &c, mixed up togecher. 
CAUTION (s.) a hint, notice or advice to 0, 

or not do a thing; alſo care, circumſpeclion 

or heedfulneſs, 
CAU'TIONARY (A) any thing given 453 
pawn or pledge for the performance of certain 
conditions; ſo towns delivered up to an enem 
or ally for ſecuring the payment of money due 
for troops, &c. are called cautionary _ 
CAU'TIOUS (A.) wary, heedful, well-adviſed, 


CA VEAT (S.) an admonition, item, warn 


| flow, conſiderative. ea 


a will, or adminiſtering upon the deceaſe of 


di ſpo 


CEL. 


yo (at (S.) in the HS. Riding of Tort" 
— „a ſmall town, whoſe market is weekly 
aſe of on Wedneſday ; here is a caſtle. of the areh- 
nplied -- biſhop's ; diſtant from London 142 ed 

and 178 meaſured miles. 11 
* fiſh CA/XTON (s.) in „ 2 call 
a town, whoſe gens is weekly on Tueſday; 

cave, diſtant from London . 1 ren and 580. 
or be- meaſured miles. 

CEASE (V.) to forbeat, leave off, diſcontinue, | 
holes, give over, or end. 
ngs. CEDAR (S.) a fine "leafont-fmelling tree, the 
and be wood thereof being bitter, worms will not“ 


touch it, for which rea ion it is very durable: 
"Ry CEILING (s.) the upper part of a room, or 
' that covered with plaſter davbed on laths 
oman's CE LAN DIN (S.) an Waun called 


ſwallow- wort. 


feat or CELA'RENT.(S.) in Logics ilagiſm he 
ſecond propoſition is an univerſal affirma- 
e cauſe tive, and the reſt univerſal. negatives. 
CE'LATURE (s.) the art of engraving} or 
er of 2 carving metals. | 


ne. CELEBRATE (v.) to praiſe, honour, ar ag- 


hews 2 prandize a perſon or action, by writing en- 
comiurns, erecting trophies or - monuments ; |- 

r of an to make or keep feſtivals in commemoration. 

n, prin of him, her, or it. 5 

thing it CELEBRATED (A.) honoured, praiſed, ſo- 

in open lemnized, or commemorated with feſtivals, 

of the or any. other demonſtration'vf reſpect. | 

CELEBRA'TION (S.) the at of honouring, 

ring to praiſing or ſolemnizing any act or perſon. 
CELEBRIOUS (A.) honourable, bags 

ot-path worthy, deſerving. 1” 

r people CELE'RITY ($.) faikenel4, etptaition; ſpeed 3 

terrupt- ind with the Mathematicians, that particular! 

ticularly degree of motion that a given dody or magni - 

1d otber- tude goes over a given ſpace in a given time. 

r which CELE'STIAL (A.) of, or belonging to the 

conſiders heavens, heavenly,” or of luck a nature or'| 

diſpoſition, 

ing that CELIBACY (S.) a 2 * kate 

„ 23. hot ar condition of life, but particularly under - 

t of cer- food of thoſe who never were married. 

x roiten, CELL (S.) a ſmall hut, cave: or place of a 


hermit's dwelling; alſo a ſmall part or room 
heedful, in a priſon where condemned male factors ate 


re he does to be put alone; alſo one of the diviſions in 
a honey comb; * the room of a cardinal 

b, which at Rome, which he: is kept in during the 

as fire ot time of electing a pope ; alſo the partitions 

or born · or hollow parts of huſks or: pods of plants 

as quick » that contain the ſeed. 

\ toge: her. CELLAR (S.) that room in 4 building that is 

rice to do, the loweſt, and generally 8 or 10 feet under 

mſpechon the common ground, made for keeping liquors 
nd other neceffaries cool, dc. 

given 25 3 CULLARAGE:(S.) the quantity of room in a 

of certain houſe that is under the common ground alſo 

an enemy the rent or premium paid for putting goods 

money due into ſuch rooms. 

towns. CELSITUDE (s.) height, tailneſt, ſtature; 

11-adviſed, alſo the + 5g Ee or ber of a 
perſon 1 in office 

AO 


9 


) to fick, join, or-faflen- 


CEN. 


toges 

ther with mortar, or any ay, binding 

,» ſubſtance; alſo the yer ey omg 

different perſons... — 

CE/MENT (S.) mortar, or any _ther.compe=- 
-  fition that, binds, Ricks, or faſtens together, 
- particularly» that uſed by one &. 28 
Hot and cold. | 

CEMEN TA'TION (8.) a faltening, IRicking, 


— or cloſe uniting things or perſons c- 


ge 
CENGHRUAS (8.) a ſpreading inflammation, 
called the ſhingles: or wild-fire. + {ret 


| CENO'SIS (S.) wich the Phyſicians, is 2-pyry- 
ing, cleankng, or diſcharging the W of 


traubleſome humours. 


CENQTA/PHIUM:(S.) a noble. moapinens or 


tatab er- ted to perpetuate the memory or 
brave actions of a deceaſed perſon, who » 


boried in another place. 
| CRNSER (S.) the pot, pan, er veſſel that Ns 


; incenſe or perfume was put in, that was 
burnt at the Ferviſb, and other ſacrifices, 
| CE'NSOR (S. Ja name given at Rome to cen» 
tain magiſtrates, whoſe buſineſs it was to re- 
form manners, and to tax and value eſtatesg 
Upon occahon they degraded ſenators, made 
the princeps ſenatus, inſpected the manage - 
ment of private families relating to eduea- 
tion and expence ; two of, theſe officers were 
choſe together, the one of a-patrician or no- 
ble family, and the other of a plebeian or 
common family ; they continued five years in 
their office, but if one died within tbat time, 
the ſurvivor quitted, and the people made a 
mes election: The firſt inſtituting of thie.of- 
| Hee was in the 424th year, of Rome, when L. 
» . Papirius Mugillanus and I. Sempronius Attra- 
tiaus were choſen z this office grew into ſuch 
reputation, that none were choſe into jt, till 
he had gone through the moſt confiderable in 
the: zepvblie before, as. a, qualification for 
this. Venice has ſuch a like afficer; to this 
day. who is choſe cyeryifix months. The 
lJicenſors of books are alſo called cenſors. "Pp 
 GENSO/RIQUS (A.) ſevere, one that finds 
fault upon ſlight occaſions, a carping, all- 


blind to good actions, and lynx- eyed to the 
miſtakes of all mankind, 

CENSQ'RIQUSNESS (S.) moroſeneſs, 311-na- 
ture, a diſpoſition that is always finding fault 

with the actions of another. _ 

CEINSURABLE (A.) actions that are liahle to 
blame; the conduct of unguarded--perſons ; 
ee that may juſtly be found . 

th. 

CE'NSURE (S.) correction, fault finding, 
blame, criticiſm z and in the Ecclefiaflical 
Court, it is excommunication, mult, or lame 
other puniſhment the law permits, | 

CE'NSURE (V.) to condemn, excommuni- 

cate, blame, find fault with, criticiſe upon, 

&e. | 


" CENT or CE'NTUM (s.) a . | 


* 


of 


nature, uncharitable perſon; one who is 


"FI 


J 


— 


eren hondres; generally applied to fire or CE TUPLE (A.) an hundred fold, 6r one je 


__ fury, or how much in the hundred perſons | thing an hund red times as much, or many, CERE 
mut pay for money borrowed, as 3, 4y 5, - as another.. a B IT © 0 
- «G6, 7, 8, Sc. per Cent. and this, in a Law | CENTURIA!TORS 8.) four proteſtant divines mali 
falés, the rebate or allowance for prompt | church hiſtory into centuries. bal” — 
payment is ſo much as is mentioned in the | CENTU'RION (S.) a captain, head, or com- * 
conditions, immediately upon paying the q mander of un hundred ſoldiers. f pou 
„ money in 2, 37 or more days or weeks. CEN. URY (S.) a thing divided inte an hun- CERE 
CENTAU'R (S.) a part of a ſouthern conftel- !| .” dred parts; in Chrondtogy, it is an age, or an 1 
lation, commonly joined with the wolf; alſo] hundred years, particularly regardea by the huſb 
"a fort of monſter, repreſented by the anc | chureh hiſtorianz, who ſay ſuch a council, wort 
ents, half a men and half a horſe, and re- Sec. was held in the zd, 3d, 4th, &c, c- I cERN 
portech to be the fon of Arion and a cloud; ; alſo a company of foot ſoldiers, conſiſt- Hire 
10 the whole ſeems to take its riſe from ing of 100 men; alſo the name of an herb 2 fin 
the people of Theſſaly, who'praftiſed riding || - uſed in many phyfical caſes. — ing 
> Much, which being not uſval to the other [| CW/PHALALGY: (S.) the diſeaſe or diflemper and 
© Countries about them, Fave occaſion” de this called the head- ach. PR | mea; 


e en 6 7 +: {[CEPHALA'RTICS:(S!) medicines that purge 
CENTER or CENTRE (S.) the middle point. the bees. * 
of diſtance dr weight; alſo the ſcope,” aim, CEPHA'LIC (A.) belonging or bereficial to 


dàriſt or deſign of a perſon in his diſcourſe or | the bead. 2: ü | — 
actions. „0 bis fn ICE PHE'Us (S.) king of Ethiopia, father to A.- Grad 
CENTER (v.) to tend, bear towards, incline ||-" dromeda, who it ſtoried to have been deli: CERT 
to, end, terminate, or reſſ in a point. vered ftrem a monſter by Perſeus, to whem ktiv 
CENTESM (S.) the bundredth part ef any | ; ſhe was afterwards married: It is pretended, nel 
hole thing, a diviſion made upon ſomiecu-;| that the merits of Peyſeys tranſſated Cepbeu; CERT 
-* riovs'mothemotical inſtrumens. [ into the ſtars, with his wife and daughter, ** 
' CENTINEL (S.) 2 mik tary word or name for and planted them at the back of the lirtl Kee 
- "the" perſon who, in an army garriſon; & c. Bear; the Aſtronomers ſay, that this conſtel- ther 
js put or placed at any particular paſs, ſtation, lation has by Prolemy's catalogue 13, by Ty- CERT 
t to watch that no perſon paſſes without |. cbs's 1x, and by the Flanſftedian 35 ſtars of chars 
giving notice to the detachment, or Whole various magnitudes; &c. | | CERT 
body of the army, garriſon, c. [CERATION (S.) with the Chymiſts, is the * 
CENTRAL (A.) of or belonging to the ten- making or compounding mater, ſo, as to the | 
ter or middle, from whence: Mr. Bakey's'in- ||: \render it diffoty le or fuſible, which natu- . 
vention to find out the center of a eirtle that rally it was not, which is frequently done te CRY 
- Should ent a parabola in as many poins as make metals eaſily penetrable. | whit 
an equation, to be conſttucted. had real roots, |CE'RBERUS (S.) a name the poets gave a dog dung 
is called the central rule; alſo the fire that, |- with three beads, which they feigned doors CSA 
according to the ſyſtem of ſotme philoſophers, '| keeper of hell, that careſſed the unfortunate Pe 


- is contained in the bowels of the earth; is] ſouls ſent thither, and devoured them that 
| * called" the central Fre. I Wola get out again, - == 5 
'CENTRIFU'GAL [A.) that endeavours to fly [CERCO/PES (S.) certain cheating fellows, in 
or go from his center or fixed place; ſo the | the poerical Mythology,” that Jupiter is ſaid to 
force of any body moving in a circular or transform inte monkeys, to intimate to vi 
ceutvilineal orbit Arives to fall off from the] God's revenge againſt perfidiouineſs, | 
* axis, in a tangent to the ſaid orbit, is called [CE REA! LES (S.) feaſts which the Pagans eele 
the centrifuga! force. l brated in honour of the goddeſs Ceres with 
ENTRIPETAL (A) whatever forces, draws, | ſo much reſpect, that the men abſtained 
jnelines er compels things towards their cen- from the company of their wives while they 
ter; ſo the gravitation, inclination or force | held; the ſacrifice! was performed with * 
that keeps any body moving round another, traordinary reſpect, and no wine employe 
© In its proper orbit; and ſo conſequently Keeps | in it, | 


: , or re 
it continvally tending towards the ſame cen- [CEREBRO'SITY (S.) an inclinableneſs to be CE'SSC 
ter, is called the centripetal force. | mad, brain ſick, diſturbed or difenderes e tax a 
CE'NTRY (S.) a watchman or ſoldier placed the clear and free uſe of one's reaſon a 01. : ceaſe 
dato guard an avenue'or give notice df the ap- poſition or inelination to madneſs, — duty, 

proach of an enemy; it is alfo the common |CE'/RE-CLOTH (S.) a platter, whoſe en iſſua 
name of all private ſoldiers, whether upon pal uſe is to ſtrengthen any part of the bo CEST) 
guard or not, becavſe-of their all taking or | dy, that has been injured by a blow, train, 1 paint 
doing that office by turns; alſo the Woeden | &c. N 1 Fam 


hot ſet up in divers parts of a garviſou, for CEREMONTAL (A.) of or belonging to a 
 _ the guard or centry to be ſcreened from vio- monics ; alſo a bock containing the ce atird, 
lent rains,” &e, is called the centry-boxz, © - | monies of the church of Rome, cERE- 


LE 


or one 


divines 
ed the 


r com- 


n hun. 
„ or an 
dy the 
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femper 
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CERE- 


CEREMONNIOUS (A.) complimental, formal, 
full of nice obſervations or ceremonies. - 
CEREMONY (S.) a rite or cuſtom belonging 
to or obſerved by the church; alſo the for- 
mality or compliments uſed: at public or 
: private places; ſo hen any feaſt, funeral, 
et. is performed in a pompous or grand man- 


ner, it is ſaid to be done with great or much | 


m n er 

cbREs 8.) the pretended daughter of Saturn 

and Ops, is ſaid to have taught men the art of 
huſbandry and econumy,: and was therefore 
worſhipped with divine adoration, 


| CERNE or CERNE A'BBAS (S.) in Dorſer- 


ire, ſeated in a dry bottom, watered with 
a fine rivulet in a champain country, afford» 
ing much delight to the lovers of the hawk 
and hound; and though the town is but 
mean, yet it has an eminent market for corn, 
ſheep; cattle, &c, weekly on Wednelday ; 
diſtant from London 99 computed, and 123 
meaſured-miles, 


| CERTAIN (A.) poſitive, ſure, undoubted, 


fixed, ſettled, determined. 


CURTAINTY or CE'RTAINNESS (S.) po- 


ſitiveneſs, undoubtedneſs, fixedneſs, aſſured- 
neſs. 425 | 

CERTVFICATE (S.) a writing to afſure or 
aſcertain the truth of a fact done; alſo a 
licence or permiſſion to do certain things 
therein related, | | 

CERTIFY (V.) to authorize, inform or de- 
clare in writing the truth of a fact. 

CERTITUDE (S.) that ſatisfaction that the 
mind or judgment of a perſon receives from 
the ſeyeral ſorts of proof that the natute of 
the thing in queſtion requires. 


CERUS (S.) ſuperfine white lead, or mul 
0 


white, which is a preparation of lead, 
dung, &c. with vinegar, 95 
CESAR (S.) a title of honour which the Ro- 
nan emperors gave to their ſons, or ſuch as 
: they adopted for their ſucceſſars ; the & ing of 
the Romans 1a Germany is like it; alſo the ge- 
neral name ofa king, emperor, &c. - 
CESS (V.) to tax, aſſeſs, rate, or lay a mu!&or 
fine upon a perſon, diſtrict, or diviſign. 
CESSA/TION (S.) a forbearing, leaving off, 
giving over; ſg when two armies are in 
, treaty, and it is agreed for-a week, month, 
&, that no hoſtilities ſhall be committed on 


either ſide, that is called a truce, or ceſſation 
of arms, > | 


CE'SSION (s.) a yielding, granting, giving up |. 


* or teßignine. EW 4 5 
erssOR (S.) one impowered to rate, ceſs, or 
tax any perſon or people; likewiſe one who 
ceaſeth from, or neglecteth to do his office or 

duty, againſt whom the writ Ceſſavis is 
Mable: 5 471 12 7, 0 22 Vi — 
CESTBS (8.) the name which poets and 
Pammters gave to the girdles of Venus and 
; Jans; among tbe Ancients, it was the 
maid's girdle, which the bridegroom un- 


A tied, when he led her into the houſe ; alſe 


CHA) 
--a-large leathern girdle. garniſhed with leads 
| Uſed by, the Roman, prize-fighters in their 
dombats. Dey ena Leal 
CH, are two letters that both begin and end 
many words in the Engliſh language, and 
bave a. particular ſounding in thoſe, words 
that are of Engl; derivation z but generally 
| ſound like & in words of Greek and Hebrew 
original, as chjrurgeon, kirurgeon; -arch-an- 
gel, ark-angel, c. Nebuchadnezzar, Nebu- 
FTadneszer, &. * 4 2 
CHACE (S.) a ſtation for the wild beaſts in a 
foreſt, larger than a park, but yet may bg 
poſſeſſed by a, ſubject, which a foreſt cannot; 
alſo the act of hunting or purſuing game; 
alſo the hollow or whole bore of a piece of 
ordnance ; in a Ship, thoſe guns put in the 
head or ſterns are called chace guns or pieces, 
CHACE (V.) to purſue, hunt, or follow after 
a perſon or thing, in order to make a prize 
of it to them. . 1 >, 
CHA'COON (S.) in Mufic, a particular kind 
of air, always in triple time, ec mpuſed with 
great variety of humour, contrived to a baſs 
of eight bars, played ſeveral times over, but 
not ſo much confined, as the baſs of a 
ground, liberty being given to vary every time 
to humour the treble, and ſometimes ts imi- 
tate it: Theſe airs or tunes are always played 
in a lively briſk manner, and are ſaid to take 
their original from the Mcers, * 
CHAFE (V.) to warm, by rubbing with one's 
hand, as when a part is benumb' d with cold; 
allo to gall, fret, or grow ſyre with riding or 
|  Otherexerciſe; alſo to vex or torment ohe 
ſelf at a diſappointment, affront, e. 
CHAFING (S.) gently rubbing with the hand, 
| warming, galling, &c. from whence the in- 
ſtrument that cooks put live. coals in, te 
warm or keep hot diſhes of ſoup, meat, &c. 
are called chafing - diſbes. : , 
CHAFF (S.] the refute or ſtraw that is ſeparated 
from corn, by ſcreening or winnowing, 
CHAFFER (V.) to bargain, contract, buy or 
exchange wares or commodities, | 
'CHA/GFORD (S.] ia Devonſhire, a market- 
town, diſtant from London 152 computed, 
and 191 meaſured miles. % | 
CHAGRIN (S.) trouble, vexation, uneafineſs, 
diſappointment, melagcholy, a being out of 
temper, or diſturbed in mind; alſo a ſort of 
+ large grained leather, pſed to make caſes for 
- ſmall inftruments, covers for. books, &c. 
brought from , Turkey, and vulgarly called 
cen. | 
'CHAGRIN (V.) to teaze, vex, perplex, &c, 
'CHAIN (S.) an inftrument made up of divers 
[links or parts of iron, braſs, &c. that faſten 
or lock one into another, and is of divers 
lengths and thickneſſes, as the uſe to which 
+, it is applied requires; ald a ſeries of argu- 
ments or reaſons that depend one upon ano- 
_— 7. 3 
| CHAIN (V.) to tie, faſten, lock up, or reſtrain, 
„te knit, vaite, or put together, 
6 5 CHAIR 
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EFATR (s.) x common houſhold mevenble to | 


„ on; alſo x fedan or open chaiſe; and in 
a Metapborical Senſe, it means the head or 
fupreme of an a 
private; ſo in the Houſe of Common; they 

© tay Speak to the Chair, that is, direct” your- 
ſilf to the Speaker of the houſe; ſo choſe 
Alcdermen that have ſerved the office of muy- 


others are ſeid to be below the chair; the 

prefident of many aſſemblies is called the 
$ ebairman, Se. ” by 
CHAPRMAN (S.) the prefiding member or 
officer in a public afembly; alſo a perſon 
that gets 2 livelihood by carrying perfons 


_ from one place to another, in a veſicle or| 


- inſtrument called a chair or calaſh, 


CHAISE (S.) a fmal} light fort of open eha- | 
CHA'MBER (S.) an 


riot, commonly made with two wheels, and 
drawn by one horſe. b | 
CHALCE'DONY (5.) a precious flone of a 
blue or yellowiſh colour, ranked among the 
agates, uſed to engrave arms, &c. on; alſo 


to make vaſes, cups, crucifixes, religious 


„ &c. The beft, cleareſt, and moſt 
valuable is of z pale bluiſh caft, 
— EHALCO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of engraving 
upon braſs, | 18 
- CHALDEE' (S.) the language of Chaldea. 


DRON (S.) the quantity by which pevple 
bey coals in Londen, paying a greater or leſſer 
* ſon, as the market riſes or falls; it is ufually 
divided into twelve ſacks, each holding three 
. buſhels, weighing about a ton and a half. In 
Watks, and elſewbere, they reckon 12 barrels 
or pitchers a ton or chaldron, and 29 hun- 
dred weight of 120 pounds ts the ton. Alſo 
the entrails of a calf, hog, and ſome other 
+ creature is called a chaldron. 
CHA'LICE (S.) a cop, and. principally 


y, as well public as | is called the challenging. 


j 
germ. | ; | tone, are called chalybeat fprings, &c, and 
- "or, are ſaid to have paſſed the chair, and the 


CHAM (s.) 4 name of the kings of Tartary; 


— — 


CHAMA'DE (S.) a fignal made or given by 


—— 


ICeHAMBERING (S.) wantoning, dallying or 
CHAL'DREN, CHA'LDRON, or CHA- 
| gebauchery 

 CHA'MBERLAIN (S.) the officer, head, or 


| 
ö 
| 
| 
| 


cus 
except againſt a thing; and among Hur. 
men, the opening or crying out of the hounds 
| © ar the fifft finding the ſcent of their game) 


CHALY'BEAT (A.) of or belonging to ſteel, * 
that has the quglities of ſteel; from whence 
thoſe ſprings that are impregnated with iron. 


water or drink that has a hot-iron quenched 
in it, is called chalybear drink. | 
| fon caſt 
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in Perfia, the lords of the court, the gover- 
nors of provinees, and chief judges, are alſo 
called by this name. 


the enemy, ſometimes by drum, ſometimes 
by trumpet, importing their defire to perley, 
or come to a treaty, 
artment or room ina 
houſe; in Gunnery, it is that part of the 
bore where the charge lies or is put; and in 
Mines, it is that part, where the powder is 
put, that is deſigned to do the execution 
and in old Records, the ſeveral ports or bavens 
for ſhips are called the king's chumbers ; alſo 

the common name for ſeveral courts of judi- 
| cature, and courts or officers to ſettle civil or 
- ecclefiaſtical matters. | 


. 
id 


e org any kind of rioting and 
chery, 


governor of a chamber, and ſo conſequently, 
according to the place where, may ſome- 
times be a judge, ſometimes a militaty offi- 
cer, and ſometimes à prieſt, 
CHA'MBER-MAID (8) a woman ſervant, 
whoſe principal bofinefs is to do the work of 
the bed-chamber, viz. to make the bed, 
dreſs the mifireſs, mend and take care of the 
Ghirts, ſhifts, &c, | 


ſpoken of that uſed at the communion-tables 
in churches, in giving the ſacramental win 

to the communicants. 3 
CHALK (S.) a foffif dog out of the ground, 
of which there are many ſorts, of various 
colours, ' but commonly it is refirained to 
the common white chalk of which lime is 
made, and which people uſe to ſet up ſcores, 


"mark the out-lines of a work in timber, 


ones, Ke. 

A'LLENGE' (s.) a ſummons to fight a 
duel, a defiagce, claim, or pretenfion. In 
Lato, it is an exception againſt perſons upon 
| a Jury, which is eitber to the array, or the 


cle number, as impannelled partially; or| 


to the poll, which is an exception to parti- 


cular perſons, By the Common La, the pri- 


ſoner, upon an indictment or appeal, might 
khalleage peremptorily 45, being under three 
Juries; but a lord of 
of the realm that is to be tried by his peers, 


cannot challenge any of his peers. 
CHALLENGE (V.) to ſammon or dare a 


|, perfon to fit à àutl ; te lay claim ten er 
« CES ©, * 


| CHA'MBREL (S.) in Norſemanſpip, the joint 


Amen, and a peer 


poſes, 
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great an 
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or bending of the upper part of the hinder 


leg. 
CHA'MFER or CHA'MFRET (V.) to chan- 
nel or cut in grooves or hellows, as the 
_ channelling or fluting of a column in archi 
tecture. | Shs 
| CHAMOPS or SHA'MMY (S.) a particular 
ſort of leather, uſed for mourniag gloves, 
CHAMP (v.) to che w or bite, as a horſe does 
the bit of his bridle, | 
 CHAMPAIN or CHAMPA'GNE (s.) the 
| , open fields, plains, or downs, where little 
or no woods or hills are; among the —— 
2 point champagne is a diminution or due. 
8 . mark put in his coat, that kills 2 
| ſoner of wer after crying quarter. 
CHAMPARTY or CHA'MPERTY 80 3 
_ Law Term, fignifying the ſupporting er 
| © maintaining 'a perſon's ſuit upon condition 
of having part of the goods or lands when 


CHAMPION 68.) 4 teſender of the right or 


&, arg 
perſon | 


i champion, who rides  compleatly armed into 


unity of doing their buſineſs without — 


* 


CHA . 
of another, 'a warrior that fights or 
anſwers all challenges ziven by the adverſe 
party, At the coronation of the EAR 
kings, there is an officer called the king's 


W:ſimirfer-Hall, and by the berald challenges 
any one that denies his then majeſty's title 
/ tothe crown. | 
CHANCE (S.) contingence, hazard, accident, 
mere fortune; in Law, the killing of a per- 
| ſon caſually is called chance medley, 8 
HA/NCEL (S.) a little reom or part ſepa- 
rated from the open or whole area of a build-, 
ing by ſmall rails or balluſters, to give the 
perſons executing ſome public office, oppor- 


ioterrupted by the crowd]; as judges in cour 
of judicature; biſhops and their clergy, in 
churches, to adminiſter the ſacrament, church 
women, and marry perſons, &c, 
eHA/NCELLOR (S.) a very ancient and ho- 
nourable officer, ſuppoſed formerly to be the 
king's or emperor's notary or ſecretary, and 
now one who poſſeſſes the higheſt place in 
juſtice, appointed by the king of England to 
aft in ſuch caſes, with the ſame power and 
authority as he would himſelf; "The {ord 
abancellor preſides in the kimg's council, de- 
clares his majeſty's will, when be goes to 
paliament to hold his ſeat of juſtice, and fits 
there before him on the left hand s He is 
judge of the court of chancery; all other 
judges or juſtices are ſtrictly tied to the Tetter 
of the law, but the chancellor has the king's 
abſolute. power to moderate the rigour of the 
written laws, to govern his judgment by the 
law of nature and conſcience, to direct all 
things according to equity and juſtice. He is 
alſo keeper of the great ſeal, and ſpeaker of 
the houſe of lords. There are many officers 
called chancellors, appointed for vartovs pur- 
poſes, as chancellor of the Exchequer, of the 
Univerfity, &c. each of which have particular 
functions to diſcharge, and all of them deemed 
great and honourable offices. 
(HA'NCE-MEDLEY (S.) is when a perſon 
is killed accidentally, without the will, pur- 
poſe, or intention of the perſay killing; for 
this no appeal lieth, while he was doing of a 
lawful act, as of building a houſe, and ſome 
of the materials ſhould fall, &c. but by.the 


rigour of the law, both in this cafe, and that| - 


of ſelf defence, a man forfeits his goody and 


chatiels, for the great regard the law hath to 


2 man's life: Rut if the killer was daing 
an unlawful act, as ſhooting in the market · 
place, while a concourſe of peoplé were pre- 
bent, &c, tho' he had no intention or deſign 
0 Th any particular perſons, the law deems 
. 9 5 

CHANCERY (8.) a court erected to correct, 

moderate, and ſet to rights the ſeverity of 
ther law courts, which by being tied up to 

e literal expreſſions of acts of parliament, 


| CHA 
very injurions to the ſubject : Out of this 


court are iſſued writs or ſummonſſes for far» 


charters, protections, patents, tc. E. 

CHA'NDLER (S.) a trader or dealer im many 
ſorts of commodities, and commonly meant 
of trifling dealers; fometimes it is reftrai 
ts one Commodity, as wax or. tal/ow chand- 
ters, whoſe principal buſineſs is to make and 
ſell wax or tallow candles, or ſuch as are 
made of bees wax or the ſuet or fat of theep 
and oxen; ſometimes to thoſe who ſell all 
ſorts of ſhip's ſtores, &c, . 

CHANGE (V.) to alter, vary, or diſpoſe in a 
different manner to what a thing was in be- 
fore; to truck, barter or give one comnio- 
dity for another; and with the Hantfmesy it 
is when a buck, &c. which is met by chance, 


were hunting before. 
CHA'/NGEABLE (A.) fickle, unconſtant, un- 
| ſettled, undetermined, that is apt or liable 
to mutatian, alteration, or variation, 
| CHANGELING (S.) a natural fool, one void 
of the common uſe of reafon, or that eadnot 
be taught decent behaviour, learning, & . 
CHA'NGER (S.) one that barters or exchanges 
one thing or commodity for another; in the 


or filver bullion, 

 CHA'NGES (S.) the permutations, or vatia- 
tions of any number of quantities, with re- 
gard to their poſition, order, &c. > 

CHA'NNEL (S.) a hollow or deep paſſage made 
in gutters or ſtreets, to let the water off; 
alſo the middle or deepeſt part of a river, 


harbour, &c, alſo a ſtrait or narrow fea bes - 


tween two lands, as that called St George's 
channel, between Exzland and Ireland; Ilſo 
the common method, courſe or way that any 
affairs in trade, or civil life, go or are managed 
in; and with the Farriers, it is the hollow 
between the two bars of the neithbr jaw 
bones where the tongues lies; in Architefiure, 
it is a particular manner of hollowing a part 


of the Tonic capital under the abacus, run» 


ning the whole length of the volate, 
CHANT (V.) to fing or divert one's ſelf or 
others with vocal mufic, 


CHANT (S.) the vocal mufic of churches; 
which is commonly called plain fong, or that 


where all the people fing 4like, | . 


CHA'NTER (S.) the principal or chief finges 


that leads the chant in a cathedral, or other 
church or chapel, where a ſet of chorifters 
other fingers are kept, 9932 
CHANTICLEER (S.) the bird commonly 
called a cock, whether dunthill or game, from 
the clearneſs and ſhrillneſs of his note. 
CHAN TRV (S.) among the Papiſis, is a 
chapel endowed and maintained, for a prieſt 
or prieſts to ſing maſs for the ſouls of dead 
perſons. | 
CHAO'LOGY (S.) a deſcription or diflertation 


16. ut ofteatimgs {0 cixoumſanced, as to be | 


upon the chavs, wherein ſeveral Þypotheſty 


liaments,convocations, edifts, proclamations, 


is taken for and purſued inſtead of that they 


Mint, an officer who changes money for gold 


- © are" advarieed according to the ſyſtem that the 


CHAPEL (S.) a building that is ſometimes a 


order to be an aſſiſtant er help to it; ſome- ] 


\'* horſe, rides thereon till he grows weary, and 
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 *atthor favours. n $44" 
CHA'OS. (S.) a confuſed jumble, heap, or 
mixture of things of different natures, and 
commonly underſtood of the original maſs 
of matter, that God compoſed- the ſeveral 
parts of this beautiful ſtructure of the world 

out of. . 

CHAP (v.) to gape, ſplit, or rend, as ground 

. 2 does in a long and extraordinary drought, or 
© as ſome people's hands do, that are ſwelled 

with cold, &c, 

CHAP (S.) a rent, chink, or fiſſure in the 
ground, or a perſon's, fleſh, &c. alſo a cuſto- 
mer or perſon to whom we fell goods, &c. 

CHAPE (S.) the plate of iion, filver, braſs, 
©. &c. that is put at the end of the ſcabbard of 
a ſword, to prevent the ſword's point from 
coming through; and with the Hzntſmen, it 

is the tip end of a fox's tail. 


; 


part of a church, or is acjoined to it for par- 
ticular uſes, or that is built alone, and at a 
+ diſtance from it, where pariſhes are large, in 


C 


times there are free chapels, which are ſuch 
as are endowed with revenues for maintain- 
. Ing a curate without any expence to the rec- 
.. tor or people; alſo the office or houſe where 
. Printers do their buſineſs is ſo called, becauſe 
- the firſt work of that om England was 
performed in a chapel in Weſftminſfler- Abbey. * 
CHA'PEL (S.) in 2 Frith in — was 
formerly a market- town, but it 13 now out 
. of uſe; diſtant from London 124 computed, 
+ and 149 meaſured miles. | 
.CHAPELO'NIANS (S.) ſuch members or 
: workmen in a printing-houſe as have paid 
their ſeveral fines, and are intitled to a di- 
vidend of the perquiſites. 
CHA/PITER (S.) with Arehite&s, is the | 
crown or upper part of a column; and with 
the Lawyers, it is the ſummary, heads, or 
eontents of ſuch matters as are to be en- 
- -quired into. | | 
CHA'PLAIN (S.) the prieſt or perſon that 


performs divine ſervice in a chapel, or that is CH arRCOAL (S.) wood burnt a conſideradl 


: retained by a prince or nobleman, to perform 
religious offices in his private family. 
CHAPLET (S.) a firing of beads uſed by the 


Papiſts to count the Pater-noſters or Ave- : 


maries they are to rehearſe, either for theme 
* ſelves or others. | | 
CHAPMAN (S.) a buyer of any ſort of goods, 
Ec. a cuſtomer, | 
CHA/PPAR (S.) a courier, meſſenger, or pot 
of the king of Perſia, who carries diſpatches 
from court to the provinces, and from the 
provinces to the court, who being furniſhed 
with a borſe by the ſophi's maſter of the 


- then he ſeizes the firſt horſe he meets, and 


returns his own to a man ſent after him on 


+ purpoſe to carry it back ; the owner of the 


CHA 


takes a third, Who muſt do the ti FI 
has finiſhed his journey. 2 210 — 
CHA'PPE (S.) the partition or dividing of 25 bruiſe 
eſutcheon by lines drawn from the middle preſen 
or center of the upper edge to the ſeveral is pre 
angles below, CHARC 
CHAPS (S.) the cheeks, mouth, Jaws, &c ſomet 
alſo the lower part of the face, : make 
CHAPT (A.) ſplit or lit with drought or ex. allo te 
tream cold, like the ground in ſummer, d ſomet] 
one's hands in winter. ; CHA'R( 
CHAPTER (S.) a.certain portion or divifon that it 
of a book; alſo a community of eccleſal. an off 
tics, who ſerve a cathedral or collegiate crime 
church. Anciently the biſhop and clergy hei CHA'RC 
together in the cathedral to affiſt the biſhop WR CHA'RI 
in performing the holy offices, and to govern ſpectic 
the church ; but now that is abrogated, Al- Wl CHA'RI 
ſo the meetings both of civil and military, horſes 
as well as religious orders or aſſemblies, for uſed a 
the regulation of their affairs, are frequently M CHAR 1 
called chapters. manag 
CHAR or CHARE (V.) to do ſmall jobs ef CHA'RI 
houſhold work by an unſcttled or accidental benefii 


perſon; alſo to ſeparate the large chaff from 
the corn or ſmaller chaff; alſo to burn word 
ſo as to make charcoal; alſo to burn coal ſo 


CHA'RI 
der. he 
CHARK 


as to take the greateſt part of the ſulphur coals, 
out to fit them fer chymical purpoſes, &c, will bi 
alſo the name of a fine freh water 64 which 
_— in ſeveral rivers beth in England and other « 
Wale. | CHA'RL 
CHA'RACTER (S.) in Printing, the letter diciney 
that a book is printed with; alſo any mark CHA'RI 


conſtel 
the Po 


uſed to Ggnify words or things not expteſſed 
in writing, as in Algebra, Geometry, Afri- 


nemy, Chymiſtry, &c, alſo the deicription, WW CHA/RL 
title, quality, or behaviour of a perſon, whoſe 
CHARACTERVSTIC (S.) a mark, fign, at tant f 
ſymbol denoting ſomething; as in Age. meaſur 
bra + is more or addition, and — is {CHARM 
or ſubtrafion; in Chymiſiry ) is luna 0 chantq 
fitver, Ce. WARM 
CHA'RACTERIZE (V.) to deſcribe the qua- 1 4 
- lities, properties, endowments and beha- de ba 
viour of things and perſons. CHA'RN 
time, and then ftifled, or the fire put out ot 2 
extinguiſhed in @ particular manner, fo that P 8 
the coal remains very black, and eafily fired, eng ref 
uſeful for many purpoſes in alchymy, cb) cy bye 
miſtry, handicrafts, cookery, &c. 17 M 
CHARD (S.) a poſt town in Somerſetſpirt, Fol 
_ whoſe market is weekly on Monday z 11 855 
computed, and 140 meaſured miles diſtant * 
from Lendod. : 0h T3 
CHARGE (S.) in common Life, is the eren © þ 

of food, cleaths, and other neceſſalles; 1 _ 
Gunnery, the quantity of powder and bal = 4 
that a Imall or large gun is loaded with, to eng 
do the execution deßgned or defired : Jn Ht- indy 
raldry, it is- what is borne in the bende 2 
or coat of a family, to diſtinguiſh it from a 29 
others; a great number of charges is 0 - * 

bl 


ſecond muſt follow or ſend. after bim till he | | deemed ſo honcurable as a few; in the 


ag* 


C H 4 


a cataplaſm or unguent made of oil, 


4 


„ fi va k 
f —_ =. greaſe, &c, to cure horſes of ſprains, | 
g of an bruiſes, &c, in Painting, an exaggerated re- 
e middle teſentation of a perſon, wherein the likeneſs 
» ſeveral is preſerved, and at the ſame time ridiculed. 
CHARGE (V.) to accuſe a perſon with doing 
aws, &c. ſomething; alſo to carry to his accompt, or 
make bim debtor for a ſum of money, ce. 
ht or ex. alſo to prohibit a perſon's deing or not doing 
nmer, of ſomething. | 
CHA'RGEABLE (A.) coftly, burthenſome ; 
r diviſion that is liable to be taken into the cuſtody o 
eccleſial. in officer, or that may be accuſed af ſore 
collegiate crime or miſJemeanour, 
ergy ed CHARGER (S.) a large diſh, 
be biſhop N CHA/RILY (Part,) with great care, circum- 
to govern ſpection or ſparingneſs., 
ted. Al. BY CHA/RIOT (S.) a light coach or carriage, by 
military, horſes, of pleaſure z and by the old Romans, 
blies, for uſ:d as machines of exerciſe, as well as uſe. 
frequently WW CHARIOTEE/R (S.) one who drives, guides, 
manages, or takes care of a chariot, 
u jobs of A CHA/RITABLE (A.) tender-hearted, kind, 
accidental beneficent, liberal, free, loving, | 
baff from CHA'RITY (S.) love, kindneſs, mercy, ten 
burn wocd der. heartedneſs, compatfhon, - f 
rn coal fo cHARK or CHARR (V.) to barn wood or 
de ſulphur coals, and then extinguiſh them, ſo thabthey 
poſes, &c, will burn again with little or no dmoak, 
water fiſh which is very uſeful ja many chymical und 
wland and other experiments, - its 
CHA/RLATAN (S.) a quack who retails me- 
the letter dicines upon a public tage, £7 Xe] 
any mark CHA!RLES'S WAIN (S.) ſeven ſtars in the 
t expreſſed conſtel}ation Urſa Major, commonly . called 
ry, As- the Painters, | 
eicription, HARLEY (S.) a ſmall town in Lancaſpire, 
er ſon. whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; diſ- 
c, ſign, t unt from London 154 computed, and 197 
in Age: meaſured miles. ̃ 
| — is (CHARM (S.) an allurement, enticement, in- 
is luna 0 chantment, ſpell, bait or trap. 
CHARM (v.) to captivate the ſenſes, to pleaſe, 
e the qua- conquer, or amu'e, to bewitch, eotice, en 
and behas ſnare, to as. 36 tickle one's fancy, or hit 
the humour of a perſon, SO 
onſiderab! CHA'RMER (S.) one whd pleaſes, over- 
put out or comes, enſnares, or bewitches ; alſo.a com- 
er, ſo dat Plimental term applied by lovers to their 
eaſily fired, miſtreſſes, "ae 
„my, cb) CHA'RMING (A.) pleafing, delightful, 
. CHARMS (8) certain pretended methods of 
ire, driving away or curipg diſeaſes; alſo any 
day j 114 quality, that is inherently in any perſon or 
iles dan did, that renders them or it very defirable, 
* much coyeted by others. 
ne erpeneef CHA'RNEL- HOUSE (S L place built in a 
efaries; in chorch-yard, or other burial-place, for the 
er and ba _ laying up the bones of the dead, that 
ed with, to e dug up in making freſh gra ves. : 
ed: J Hi ARON (s.) acco ing to the old poets, 
eſcutcheon was the ferryman to whem the ſouls of the 
þ it from al | were obliged to pay a certain ſum, 
arges is not do carry them in his boat croſs the river Styx 
in the M. dal; for which reaſon the friends of 


nag? 


CHA 
deceaſed uſually put a piece of coin into their 
mouths, to enable them to pay this imagi- 

CHARTER (S.) 4 public inftrument, deed, 
| (.) 4 public nt, 
or authority, under the public ſeal of a 
Prince, lord, &c. who is the ſupreme magiſ- 
trate of a place ar country, which contains 
certain agreements and privileges granted 
by him to the people in general, or to a 
certain number, or one in particular; ſuch 
. as Magna Charta, the charter of corpora» 
tions, or a patent for the ſole uſe or ſale of an 
Inſtrument, book, or other invention, 
CHARTER PARTY (S.) a decd or inſtru- 
ment in writing between merchants or own» 
ers, and maſters of ſhips, in which are con- 
tained the particulars of their covenaats and 
_ agreements relating to the ſhip, and the car- 
riage of their goods. | x 
CHARTS (S.) are maps of ſome part of the 
ſea, and the coaſts belonging thereto, wheres 
on are marked iſlands, ſhoals, mountains, 
rocks, gba, &c. for the uſe of naviga« 
tors; of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts or pro- 
jeQions, ſome called plain charts, or thoſe 
whereia the merigians and parallels are re- 
preſented by right lines, parallel and perpen- 
- dicular to each other, which, not wichſtand- 
ing the many notoroius errors they are ſubje& 
to, yet are generally uſed by mariners: Another 
ſort is the reduced cbart, in which the meri- 
dians are repreſented by right lines conyerg- 
ing towards the poles, and the parallels hy 
right lines parallel to one another, hut at un- 
equal diſtances; this comes much nearer the 
truth than the former, but is alſo much ſub · 
je& to error: Another ſort of right lined 
charts are thoſe called Mercator s, where the 
meridians and parallels are repreſented by pa- 
rallel right lines, but the degreey on the me- 
ridian unequal, increaſing as they approach 
the pole, in the ſame proportion as the pa- 
rallels decreaſe: Another ſort js called the 
globular chart, wherein the meridians are 
inclined, the parallels both equidiftant and 
curvilinear, and the thumbs, Pirals, &c. 
CHA'RY.(A.) careful, choice, ſparing, taking 
much heed or obſervation ef or about a thing. 
CHASE or CHACE (S.) is, the whole length 
of a gun, &c. alſo the place where deer are 
hunted ; alſo the ſport. or diverſion of hunte 


in e 
CH ASE or CHACE (V.) to hunt, run, or 
purſue after, to drive or fright away; alſo 
particular manner of raifing up or embo 
filver, gold, or ether metals, in the forms o 
men, beaſts, trees, ornaments, &c, in which 
manner abundance of cuiious art is expreſſed 
upon ſnuff boxes, watch caſes, &c, 


- | CHASM (S.) a void or empty ſpate; alſo the 


chopping, ſplitting, or rending of the earthat 
firmament, whether occaſioned by droughy, 
_ earthqualees, thuaderings, or-otherwiſe, 


CHASTE (A.) pure, uncorrupt, undefiled 
continent, * virtuous, , 


cHa'sTEN 


CHE CHE 


* a 


variety of colours. 15 


* I 


4 


CHA'STEN or CHASTVSE (v.) to corre&t or CHE/DDER or CHA/DDER (s. ) a noted vi 
' puniſh, particularly applied to private perſons | lage in SomerſerſÞire, pleaſantly ſituated Fire HER 
and flight offences; alſo to teprove or laſh in] lower part of the county, under the Meng g wee 
Words or writing. 1 85 _ Hills, where is 2 very large green or — is 16 
CHASTTSEMEN T ($.) the correction or po- mon in the front, in which all the cows of th N 
© Hiſhment of an offender, either by word or | village graze; the ground for that pu 8 Than 
_ weed, : be 15 being exceeding rich and fertile, and 10 be of th 
CHA'STITY or CHA'STNESS (S.). purity, | _ continually manufed and improved to thed'h , it ſen 
_ - undefiledneſs, chiefly applies to converſing | advantage. This is the moſt noted plac CHE'R 
with the contrary ſex ; alſo the decency of] all England for making large, fins fic 4 the ſ 
words or writings upon that ſubſect. pleaſant cheeſe; for which purpoſe all th ſepha, 
CHAT (S.) trifling, filly, idle difcourſe, purely | milk of the town-cows is brought eve Fi Mart 
for the paſſing away time, without any in-] into one common foom, where pro an, . ſemb 
tent of improving or informing either our- ſons are appointed to receive it, and fat down made 
ſelves or others. * Ki : every perſon's quantity in a book kept for the 1 
. CHAT or CHA'TTER (V.) to prate or talk | that purpoſe, which is put altogether, and their 
fooliſhly, triflingly, and idly; alſo te ſhiver] one common cheeſe made with it; ſo {mA ture 
g with cold, and by that means to cauſe the} is ſometimes much larger than at other times St, 7 
teeth to make a noiſe, | | © and by this means the perfection of goodntt the f 
CHA'TELAN (S.) the governor of a caflle or "is kept up, and no one can ſay he makes 3 eagle 
| Fortified place, where a garrifon of foldicrs is | better commodity than his neighbour, CHP'SE 
conſtantly kept, ©. | CHEEKS (s.) the fleſhy parts of the beef 
CHA'TELET (S.) anciently fgnified a little] the face; alſo the flat iron plates that are put an 
governor or fortreſs where the governor] into grates to bound the fire, whereby it may and 4 
lodged; at this time it ſignifies certain courts] be increaſed or diminifhed at pleaſure; allo CHE'S] 
of juſtice eſtabliſhed in ſeveral cities of France, | pieces of timber put on each ſide of the maſt ep 
the chief of which is in Paris, cenfiſting of | of a ſhip to ſtrengthen it, vince 
a2 prefidial, a civil chamber or court, crimi-} CHEESE (S.) a conſiſtence made of milk duly wh: 
val chamber; and a chamber of policy; alſo] manufactured, which is much eaten all ot N. 
85 — mo Op ancient fort at Paris, now| England, and many other countries. "mY 
vſed for a priſon, | | 4 CHE'LMSFORD (S.] in Ex, a town where . 
EHA'TTELS , (S.) all goods or pofſeflions| the aflizes are tha 3 "and Pep with 
whatever, excepting ſuch as are in the na-| county gaol is kept, whoſe market is much king 
ture of a freehold ; of thefe ſome are called] noted for cattle; . diſtant from Londen 25 a 
_ thattels perſonal, which are ſuch as belong] computed, and 28 meaſured miles. —_ 
to a man's perſon immediately, as his horſe, | CHE'LTENHAM (S.) in Ghauceſterſpirt, 2 that 
Ec. and ſome are called chattels real, which] ſmall town which has a good matket on Fri- earls 
| are ſuch as ifſue out from ſome moveable] day; 77 computed, and 95 and a half me — f 
oy N by a N as a leaſe or | ſured miles diſtant from London. _ 
rent for a term of years, &.  JCHE'MISE (S.) in Fortification, a wall whace- 
CHEA'DLE (S.) in Staffordſhire, whofe mar-] with a 18 or —— bulwark of earth is ws 
ket is weekly on Thurſday, diſtant from] lined, for its greater ſupport and ſtiength; nog 
; g 110 computed, and 138 meaſuted en taken for the ſolidity of the wal ta 
: 1 | | | from the talus to the row; fometimes it 
CHEAP (S.) ſold for a ſmall price or under | means a cloth ſteeped in a compoktion of oil 2 
- the current rate; alſo of little value. | of petreola, camphire, and other combuſti- e. 
; CHEA'PEN (v.) to aſk the price of a commo- | bles uſed at ſea, to ſet the enemy's ſhip a * x 
dity, to beat down or undervalue goods, fire, and then called a fire chemiſe. i A 
CHEAR or CHEER (S.) gladneſs, joy; alſo, | CHE'PSTOW (S.) in Menmouthſbire, a town = 
5 Ns _s 8 a * or wo enter - formerly very famous, and moch _ vans 
ainment; ailo common diet or food, te; and is now a large, well built, and fu 1 
CH EA'RFUL (A.) lively, briſk, pleaſant, con- inhabited town, Vhofe market is weekly on — 
dented in the circumſtances a perſon is in. 1 Saturday, which is very conſiderable fer corn = 
: CHEAT (S.) an impoſition, fraud, or deceit; | and proviſions, but more particularly for 945 
. alfo the perſon that does ſuch actions. | ſwine; 102 computed, and 131 meat — 
CHECK S.) 2 reproof, reſtraint, or cenſure; | miles and a half diſtant from London. 4 k 
Alſo a relenting or conviction in one's mind; | CHE'/RISH (V.) to comfort, nouriſh, ſupport, Sr 
alſo a counter account to match or tally wich] make much of, maintain and bring up. the 
another, to ſee that all things are right. 1 CHE'RISHER (S,) one who nouriſhes, fer re 
CHECK (V:) to reprove of chide ; alſo to] ports, brings up, or maintains another. hip 
wich- hold, curb, or reſtrain, "© CHERRY (S.) 2 pheaſant ſummer fruit, 0 14 
CHECKER (s.) a lattice, frequently" painted] various forts and names, ſome red, me — 
- "over the doors of ale - houſes with divers co- black, &c. ee 5 dun 
ours; alſo. a plan drawn with many ſmall | CHERSONE'SUS (S.) a country or portion and 
- partitions, which are painted likewiſe with |. land, almoſt ſurrounded with the GH RT 7 
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CHERTSEY (S.) in Surry, has a market 


weekly on Wedneſday, ang four annual fairs; 


is x6 computed, and 19 meaſured miles diſ- 


tant from London : It has a bridge over the 


Thames into Middleſex, The principal trade | 

of this town is the making of malt, which 
it ſends to London in barges. _ 

CHERUB or CHE'RUBIM. (S.) an angel of 


the ſecond rank of the firſt hierarchy, Je- 
ſephus 


vered the ark were winged, and did not re- 


ſemble any known creature, but that Moſes | 


made them in the form he ſaw them about 


the throne of God; other authors, taking 


their notions from the ſeveral parts of ſcrip- 
ture that mention them, as Ezekiel, Iſaiab, 
St, Jobn ig the Revelation, &c. ſay, they have 
the face and arms of a man, the wings of an 
eagle, a lion's paunch and calves feet. 


CHE'SHAM (S.) a ſmall town in Bucking- 
bamſhire, whoſe market is weekly on Wed- 


neſday; diſtant from Lenden 24 computed, 
and 29 meaſured miles, 


CHE/SHIRE (S.) upon Wilkam the Conque- 


ror's ſettlement in England, he gave this pro- 
vince to Gerbord, a nobleman of Flaaders, 
who had undergone many hardſhips for him; 
bat he had only the title of an officiary earl, 
the grandeur of the title being not yer ſettled, 
A while after, he made Hugb Lupus earl, 
with as ample a power in this county, as the 
king i realm, ſubject to the king only: 


vereiga juriſdiftion in its own precincts, and 
that in ſo high a degree, that the ancient 
earls had parliaments, conſiſting of their own 
barons and tenants, and were not obliged by 
the act of the Englifþ parliaments, but held 
courts for judicially determining all pleas of 
lands, teuements, contracts, felonies, &c. 
and this power was lodged in theſe earls on 


purpoſe to encourage them to keep the Welch 


in awe ; but by degrees it came to be a-nui- 
ſanee to the nation, inſtead of a benefit; and 


therefore this, and all other palatinates, were 


made ſubject to the crown by king Henry VIII. 
but this county ill retains the power of de- 
termining all pleas of lands and tenements, 
contracts and crimes, except treaſon, It is 
bounded on the north by Lancaſhire, from 
which the river Merſey parts it on the north - 
eaſt corner it touches. upon Tori ire; on the 
eilt is Deyby/birez and on the ſouth-eaſt 
Sthferd bi e, from which it is divided in ſome 
Places by bills and mountains, and in others 
by brooks 2 e the ſouth it hath 
ire, and part of Flintfbire; and on 

the weſt Denbighſhire, and G 10d cf Flint 
Hire; on the notth- weſt corner it hath the 
Iri orean, which receives all the-rivers, It 
u 45 milesin leagth,.25 is breadth, and about 
zu in circumference. It is divided into 7 

mw 11 market-towns, beſides Cheſter, 

1 l pariſhes and villages, of which only 


in Ri 
By oy. this grant, Cbeſbire had all ſo- 


ſays, that the two cherwhims that co- 


MC. 
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CH E 


it ſends four member: to parliament, two 


for the county, and two for the city of Chef- 
ter; is computed to have 24.000 houſes, 
and 125,000 inhabitants; the ſui] is rich and 
fertile, both for tillage and paſturage, feed 

ing abundance of cattle, affording plenty of 
corn, fiſh (eſpecially ſalmon) fowls, butter, 
cheeſe andfalt, which laſt is the ſtaple com- 
modity of this county; beſides which are 
many quarries, 0 ſlate and broad 
ſtone fit for buildings; alſo mill ſtones out 
of Meucep - Hill; it is likewiſe well farniſh'd 


I; 


. with timber and fuel from its woods, and 


the foreſts of Delamer and Maxfield; is plen- 
tifully watered with rivers, meers, and pools, 


and hath ſeveral beaths and moſſes, 
CHE'SNUT (S.) the nut or fruit of a large 
timber - tree, whoſe wood is exceeding ſtrong, 


vnd fit for building; this, fruit when parched 
is pleaſant food, and, upon occaſion, might 
be converteg into flour, and ſo made into 
cakes or bret. | 


CHESS (S.) a game play'd upon a ſquare board 


divided into 64 ſmall chequers z on each fide 
there are eight men, and as many pawns, to 
be moved and ſhifted according to certain 
laws and rules; To manage. which requires 


ſo much ſkill, that there ſeems no room for 


chance, no perſon lofing, but by his own : 
fault, negle&, or want of- ſkill. 

HEST (S.] a larger ſort of box or trunk to 
put cloaths, linen, &c..in; alſo that part of 
the body called the breaſt or ſtomach. 


| CHE'STER (S.) the capital of the county of 


. Cheſhire, ſituate near the mouth of the river 


* 


Dee, is a very ancient city, and in the time 


of the Romans, the twentieth legion, called 
Valeria Vifrix. was quartered here: In for- 


mer reigns it paſſed thro' ſeveral changes, 


— 


corde, and apartments for the 


- was ſometimes proſperous, and at other times 
| ſhared the fate of unſucceſsful warg at pre- 
. ſent it is of a ſquare ſhape or form, conſiſt- 
ing of four large fireets that croſs one ano+ 


ther in its middle; it is ſurrounded with # 
high wall firſt built by Edelfreda in gos, and 
mill kept up in good repair, of two miles in 
compaſs, incloſing 11 pariſhes z upon a rifing 
ground on the ſouth fide ſtands a caſtle, which 
is a very ancient, noble, and ſtately building, 
with a tower called Julius Cæſar; in which 
is a ſtately hall, where the palatine court 
and afſizes are held twice a year, with all 
accommodations of lodgings, &c, for the re- 
ception of the judges, a hall for the prince's 
exchequer —_ 2 for — * 
ces, and rooms for ary and re- 

r ibn and 
ſervants, and ſtabling for the horſes, Sc. 
The ftraets are well paved, and on each fide 
have good houſes, before the generality of 
which are piazzas, like the London P. 
change; called dy the inhabitants. rows, iS 
that you may walk dry in the moſt raiay 
weather; but this cauſes. the houſes and 


Are churches; the reſt are chopelriey; e eee; 7 Rs winter time, _ 


* 
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© fo dark, as obliges many of them te burn 
candles at noon King Henry III. incorpo- 
rated it into a diſtinct county, to be govern- 
ed by 2 mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs; it 
" was formerly a plaee of great trade, ſhips of 

great burden coming up to the ſkirts of the 
« city z but by the banks or bars of ſand, that 
the ſea from time to time has caft up, the 
navigation is ſo much injured, that it is now 
dangerous for ſmall barks to venture tho" 


" feveral attempts have been made to cure it, 


28 yet they have proved ineffectual, though 
they are at this time carrying on large works 
to effect it, bur it is to be feared they will 
not anſwer, It is the chief thorough-fare to 
and from Ireland, which occafions a great re- 
ſort of people upon that oecaſion; it has two 
large markets weekly, viz, on Wedneſday 
and Saturday, and three fairs yearly, on the 

- 24th of June, 25th of July, and agth of 
Auguft. Henry VIII. in 1541, made it a 
biſhoprie; the eldeſt ſons of the kings of 
England bear the title of earls of Cbeſer; 

about the year 1690, water-mills were ſet 
up, by which the city is now plentifully 
ſerved with water from the river Dee; this 
city is the great mart for cheeſe, it being 
computed that 22,000 tons are annually 
ſhipped from hence, of which 14,000 are 
ſaid to go to London, and 8,000 to other 
parts; diſtant from London 140 computed, 
and 182 'meaſvred miles, 
CHE'STERFIELD (S.) a corporation town of 
Derbyfhire, pleaſantly ſit uated between two 
rivulets, the Thbber and the Rother, on the 
ſouth ſide of a hill, in a fertile oil; it is a 
place of greet antiquity z king Joba erected 
it into a free borough; it is at preſent go- 
vern'd by a mayor or bailiff, aldermen, &c, 

it is moſt remarkable for its fair church, free 

ſchool, and new large market-place, whi- 
ther great quantities of lead, corn, &c, are 
brought. The whole town is well built, 

and populous ; diſtant from Lond:n 106 cem- 
puted, and 127 meaſured miles. 

CHEVRON or CHEVERON (S.) an ordi- 
nary that the heralds efteem honourable, 
repreſented by two fides of an equicrural 
triangle. EL 

CHEVRONE'L (S.) the moiety or one half of 
a chevron, | 

CHEW. (v.) to break, grind, or make ſmal 
any ſort of food with the teeth. | 

CHIA'QUS (S.) certain officers or meſſengers 

© belonging to the grand ſeigniors's court, in 
number about five or ſix hundred, whoſe 
+ kead or principal is called chjiaous baſchi, and 
Has a conſiderable poſt ; they are continually 
2, or about the grand vizier's palace, to be 
always in readineſs to execute his orders, 
and carry his letters and diſpatches into all the 
provinces of the empire, The ſultan like- 
* wiſe employs them upon the ſame occaſions, 


They carry a battoon plvered over, and are | 


armed with a ſeymetar and a bow and arrows. 
CHICA'NE or CHICA/'NERIE (S.) the puz- 


CHI 


| S wlfng a cauſe, or an artful evading the force of 


an argument by wrangling or ſquabbling, 
CHUVCHESTER (S.) a city and biſhopric in 
Suffex, which is neat, pretty large and walled 
round, whoſe cathedral is a good building, 
with a curious ſpire, which a few years ago 
received ſo great a ſhock, as endangered iti 
being overthrown by a ſudden fire-ball, or 
laſt of lightning, This city is not very po- 
pulous, and its chief trade is in corn by ſea; 
it has five ſmall churches, deſides the cathe. 
dral ; it returns two members to parliament, 
is governed by a mayor, aldermen, &c, and 
has two markets weekly, viz. on Wedneſ. 
day and Saturday z is 56 computed, and 63 
meaſured miles diſtant from London. 
CHICK or CHYCKEN (S.) the young of a 
hen, either male or female; alſo a raw un- 
experienced perſon in any art, ſcience, or 
bufinefs whatever; a novice, 
CHIDE (V.) to reprove, fold at, brawl, or 
tawnt at, 
CHVFDLEIGH or CHU'DLEICH (S.) in De. 
vonſb irt, has a good market weekly on 82. 


and 182 meaſured miles, 

CHIEF (S.) the head, principal, or ring-leader, 
In Heraldry, it is one of the honourable or- 
dinaries, taking in a third part of the field, 
and determined by a line drawn through the 
chief point, which is the uppermoſt part of 
the eſcuteheon. 


champion. 

CHPLBLAIN (S.) a painful ſwelling or fore, 
moſt commonly upon the hands or feet of 
children and young perſons, occafioned by 
the neſs of the air. 

Hit. (S.) a fon or daughter, commonly 20. 


an unfkilful perſon in any matter. 
CHIULDER MASS DAY(S.) a feſtival celebrated 
in memeiy of the maſſacre of the children of 
Bethlebem, upon the 28th of December, called 
in the Church · Language, Holy Innocents. | 
CHYLDHOOD (s.) the age er ſtate of an in- 
fant, or very young perſon, 

CHVLDING (s.) the bearing or bringing forth 
children, or the ſeaſon or age of a woman, 
in which, according to the courſe of nature, 
ſhe may bear children; with the Botarifth 
it is applied to thoſe plants that produce more 
than the nſual number of the kind. | 
CHI'LDISH (A.) weak, trifling, without 
judgment, after the manner of a child. 
CHYLIAD (S.) a thouſarid in number, from 
whence . the logarithmic tables are oſten 
called chiliads, 

CHVLIARCH (s.) a commander, head, et 
Jeader of- a thouſand men. 

HULIASTS or MILLENA'RIANS (8.) 2 
| ſet of Chriftians, who believe that after the 
general or hft judgment the ſaints hall * : 
thouſand” years upon the earth, and enen. 


4 


manner of innocent ſatisfaRion this {es 
ſuppoſed 


turday ; diſtant from London 146 computed, | 


CHIE'FTAIN (S.) a captain, general, or 


plied to very young ones, er infants; alſe 
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ſoppoſed to be as old as the ſecond ury. 
and that it was introduced by Papias, biſhop 
of Hierapolis, who was diſciple to St. Jobn 
the Evangeliſt, through his miſtaking tome 
paſſages of the Revelation. The modern d-: 
fenders of this opinion refine upon their pri 
deceſſort, and ſay that the ſatisfaction will be 
rational and angelical, untainted with any 
Epicurean ſenſuality : As to the time of this 
thouſand years, the abettors of this opinion 
are not perfectly agreed, Mr. Med. fuppoſing | 
it to commence and determine before the ge 
neral conflragation, and Dr. Burnet imagines ; 
that this world ſhall be Gr deſtroyed, and 
that a new paradiſaical earth will be formed 
out of the aſhes of the old one, where the 
ſaints ſhall converſe for a thouſand years, and 
then be tranſlated to a higher ftation. | 
CHILL (A.) ſharp or cold, as the air or wind 
is in the winter ſeaſon, 
CHILLY (A.) one that is very tender, or ea - 
fily ſeafible of cold, | 
CHVLMINAR (S.) the nobleſt and moeft beau- | 
tiful piece of architeQure that remains of all 
antiquity, being the ruins of the famous pa- 
lace of I which Alexander the Great 
iq one of his drunken freaks, ſet on fire, at 
the inſtance of Thais the courtezan, The 
fragments that remain of it are thus de- 
' ſcribed : There are about 80 ruined columns, 
ſome of which are but fix feet high, and 
about 19 that are entire, and one detached 
from the ret, about 1 f) paces diſtant z the 
firſt plan of @ building erected upon a rock 
of hard black marble, is aſcended to by ꝗ fteps 
cut in a rock; the gate of the palace is 20 | 
feet wide, on one fide of which is the figure 
of an elephant, and on the other of a Thino- 
ceros, each 30 feet high, of very fine marble; | 
after this is paſſed, there are a great number 
of white marble columns, the ſmalleſt of 
which is I3 cubits high, the largeſt 18, each 
has 43 flutings of 3 inches broad, &c. from 
whence may be collected the largeneſs and 
magnificence of the work. > 
CHILO'NIAN or CHILO'NIC (A.) ſhort, 
pithy, brief, compendious, a manner of writ- 
ing uſed by Cbi o, one of the ſeven wiſe men 
of Greece, and from him taking its name. 
CHIME (V.) to ring or play upon bells mu- 
"_ as clocks that are made for diverſion 


_ 


ti. th. 


CHIMERA ($.) a fancied moaſter, formed 
in the head of a fearfn] or delicious perſon ; 
alſo the invention of the poets or writers of 
tomances; any fictitious matter, or idle 
conceit, 

CHIME'RICAL (A.) without foundation, 
imaginary, whimſical. 

CHUMLEIGH (S) a ſmall town in Deven- 
Lire, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; 


148 cotnputed, and x84 meaſured miles diſ- 
tant from Landon i 


| CHIN (S.) the lower part ef the face, | 


| 


CHUMNEY S.) chat part of a houſe that is 
Made for the Conveyance of ſmoak, 


CHI 

CHINA WARE (S.) the cups, plates, bow!s, 
2 come from the eaſtermoſt part vf 

CHYNCOUGH._ (s.) a violent cough or dif- 
temper that children are ſubje& to, conſiſt» 
ing in an immoderate coughing, whereby the 
patient is almoſt ſuffocated, and frequently 
follows the meaſles; letting blood and balſa- 
mics arc the uſual remedies, , 

CHINE (S.) the vertebra or back bone; and 
in the Butchers Trade, is frequently to cut up, 
a hog in ſuch a manner, as to have a quan- 
tity of fleſk left upon the chine bone, which 
is eſteemed a delicate diſh, 

M (V.) a crack or flic in a wall, floor or 

dard. ? 

CHINK (S.) to ring or ſound like the rattling 
of money ; alſo a chap, gape, or burſt like 
parched earth. 

CHINTS (S.) ſuperfine Indian painted, or 
ſtained callico. | 

CHIP (V.) to leſſen or cut a thing away by a 
little at a time, 

CHIPPING (s.) the act of cutting ſmall thin 
Qlices from off any thing, in order to make it 
more fic for the ſervice it is intended; alſo 
when added to the names of towns or places, 
it Ggnifies a place where trading in, or buying 
or exchanging of commodities or goods, is or 
has been practiſed, as Chipping-Sedbury, Ec. 

CHIPPING-NO'/RTON (S.) a corporation- 
town in Oxfordfhire, whoſe market is weekly 
on Wedneſday it is governed by two bai- 
lifs, and proper under officers, who have a 
power to hold a court, and to Judge and de- 
termine all actions under four pounds value 
it formerly ſent burgeſſes to parliament, but 
does not now; it is diſtant from Lenden 59 
computed, and 76 meaſured miles, . | 

CHIPPING-O'NGAR (S.) by ſome called 
only Ongar, in Eſſex, a town whoſe market 
is weekly on Saturday, though formerly it 
was on Tueſday; diftant from London 19 
computed, and 22 meafured miles. 

CHIPPING-S@'DBURY (S.) in Glouceflerſpire, 
ſeated at the bottom of the Downs, and in 
the road, an indifferent good borough: town, 
which hath a very great market for cheeſe 

on Thurſdays, and is alſo well ferved with 
corn and other proviſions, 

CHIPS or CHIP/PINGS (S.) thin Oices cut or 
chopped off from a larger piece, particularly 
applied to Carpentyy; and ſometimes uied 
for the perquifites or fees of perſons in pub- 
lic offices, by which he makes profit over 
and above his ſalary, 

CHIRO/GRAPHER (S.) a clerk in the court 
of Common Pleas, who ingroſſes thoſe fines 
that are acknowledged in that court, | 

CHIRO'GRAPHY (S.) one's own-hand writ- 


ing. 
CHIRO'LOGY (S.) the art of converfing by 
figns made with the hand. 
CHIROMANCY (S.) che pretended act of 
| K 3 telling 
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_ -* ſame with palmiſiry. 


.CHIT (S.) a.yoong child, either boy or girl, 


CHT TERLINGS (S.) the inwards, or hogs | 


CCHiEVES, CHIVES or CIVES (S.) the ſmall 
fine threads that grow on the infide of flow- | 


C H 0 | 
telling fortunes by the Infide of the hand, whe 


"CHIRP (v.) to make a noiſe like « ſparrow, 
or other bird that don't ſing. 
CHIRU'RGEON (S.) one ſkilled in anatomy, 
and learned in the art of healing wounds, 
Kk. now commonly writ ſurgeon. ERA 
CHIRU/RGERY (S.) the ſame with ſurgery, 
or the art of knowing the anatomy of the 
human ſtructure, with the manner of cur- 
ing ſores, tumours, broken limbs, &c. 
CHTSSEL or CHIZEL (S.) a took much 
uſed by carpenters, joiners, and all workers 
in wood, made pretty long, broad and thin, 
moſt commonly ground to a ſharp he, to, 
cut mortiſes, tenons, &c, 2 


. 
. 


commonly uſed as as term of chiding, for 
crying, or doing ſome little unlucky trick. 

CHIT (V.) when any grain begins to ſhoot 
or ſprout out its root from the earth, 


guts dreſſed for food, which are much ſhri- 
velled or curled up; from whence the cam- 
bric ornaments worn upon the ſhirts of moſt 
men at this time, are ſo called, becauſe of | 
their being gathered in folds and plaits. 


ers, bearing little knobs or ſeeds at the top 
of them; alſo a ſmall ſort of onions. 

CHVVALRY (S.) horſemanſhip; alſo valour, 
courage and knighthood; in the Læw, it 
was an ancient tenure that obliged the tenant 
to perform ſome military office for his lord, 

CHYVETS (S.) the fine threads or fibres that 
come from the roots of plants, and by which 

> they are propagated, 

CHLA'MYS-or CLA'MYS (S.) à military ha- 
bit worn by the old Romans, and was the 
ſame in war that toga was in peace, each 
belonging to the patricians; there are vari- 

dus ſorts of them, ſome for women, ſome 
for children, and ſome for men; the laſt 
being divided into one fort for the people, 

and another for the emperor, 

CHLORO'SIS (S.) that diſtemper that aſſects 


young maidens with a ſſothful inactivity, and | 


turns their complexion to a pale greeniſh co- 
Jour, commonly called the green ſickneſs, 
CHOCOLATE (S.) a confeRtion, paſte; or 
ce cake, made chiefly of the fleur of the cacao- 
nut; alſo a liquor made of this cake or paſts 
ground vr melted in water, mixed with ſu- 
gar, milk, &c, according to the palate of the 
drinker. | 
CHOICE (S.) freedom to do any thing or let 
it alone, at the will, option, or election of 
a perſon, 
CHOICE (A.) excellent, fine, rare, valuable. 


CHOIR (S,) that part of a church, cathedral, 


&c. where the prieſts, choriſters, or fingers 


ſeveral offices, 


; t 1 rough and uneven, 
are diſpoſed in proper otder to perform their 


ene 

HO LER (s.) anger, fury, wrath, paſſion; 
ſuppoſed to ariſe from too great a quantity 

of bilious homours, Which are yellow, het“ 
and dry; and when they flow inordinately 
in the body, and are ejected both upwards 

and downwards by their acrimonious irrita. 
ting the bowels and ſtomach, the phyficizny 
call it the cholera morbus. 

CHOLERIC (A.) hafty, ' paſſionate, eaſihy 

moved to anger; alſo abounding or flowing 

with choler, 

CHO'LIC or CO'LIC (S.) a* violent, ſevere 
gnawing pain felt in the lower venter, ſo 
called becauſe the uſual Teat of the diſorder 

- was formerly ſuppoſed to be in the inteſtine 
colon; phyſicians divide it into the bilious, 

- windy, and nephritic ſorts, which, as they 
have various cauſes, ſo muſt they alſo have 
different remedies, ' 

CHOOSE (V.) to ſeparate, part, divide, ele& 

or pick out one or many things from others, 

CHOP (S.) a cut, blow, or gaſh made with a 

knife, hatchet, &c. alſo a thin ſlice of mut- 
ton, &c, ordinarily cut off from that part of 
the ſheep called the loin ; from whence thoſe 
eating-houſes that ſell or vend this commo- 
dity are called chop-bouſes, a 

CHOP (v.) to cut or cleave aſunder by a yio- 

lent ſtroke; to mince or make ſmall by re. 

peated cutting; alſo to truck, barter, or ex- 
change one thing for another, 

CHORD (S.) in Geometry, is a right line 
drawn through or cutting the diameter of 2 
circle, and divides the whole circle into two 

| parts, by extending from one point of an 
arch of any circle to the other oppoſite point; 


mon to both arches, altho* one be greater, 
and the other leſſer, or both equal to a ſemi- 
circle, Alſo a rope of the ſmaller ſize ; and 
in Muſic, ſometimes it means the firings of 
the inftruments themſelves, by whoſe vibra- 
tions the ſenſation of ſound is excited, and 
by whoſe diviſions the ſeveral degrees of tane 
are determined; and ſometimes it means the 
ſtriking two or more proper ſounds together; 
which give a moſt grateful ſalutatisn to the 
ear, 
CHORDE or CORDEF! (S.) an inflamms- 
tion and contraction of the frzaum and un- 
der part of the penis, ſo as to render erec- 
tion painful, uſually occaſioned by impute 
coition, and thereby producing a violent g0- 
norrhœa, which yields a very acrimonious 
matter, that renders it very troubleſome do 
the patient, 5 a 
CHO'/RION (s.) the exterior membrane 12 
which the fetus is wrapped up in the 
womb, very thick and ſtrong in the inſide, 
© where it joins another membrane, calle 
amnios, very ſmooth, but on the outhice 
interſperſed with a beat 
number of veſſels, and faſtened to the ma- 
trix the placenta; this membrane 18 


CROKE (V.) to ſtrangle, flifle, or fyffocate, 


— 
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found in all animals, ang, together _ 


ſometimes called the ſubtenſe, and is com- 
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the after · birth. 


CHORISTER or QUUTRISTER 


a diminution of geography, and relates only 


to the deſcription of a particular country or 
province, wherein the natural hiſtory, and the 


particular incidents of the place are ſuppoſed 


to be recited, 
CHORUS (S.) that 


ments perform together. 


CHOUSE (v.) to.cheat, impoſe von, deceive, 


or cozen. 3 oh 
CHRISM (S.) a fort of oil or balſam conſe- 
crated and uſed. by. the Roman and Greet 
churches in the adminiſtration of. baptiſm, 
confirmation, ordinatign, and extreme unc- 
tion, 


CHRISOM or CHRTSMALE (s.) this meant 
the child's face, when it was baptized; 
childien as die in the month are called cbri- 


oms, ; ef | 
Kir (S.) in Greek ſigniſies anointed, be- 
ing the ſame with Meſab in Hebrew, which 
the Jexos attributed to that Saviour, and De- 
liverer whom they expected, and who was 
promiſed to them by all the prophets ; this ap- 
pellation is commonly put to our Saviour Je- 
ſus, and then it means him who is the object 
of our ſaith, and the author of our religion. 
HRIST-CHURCH (S.) in flampſbire, at the 
meeting of the rivers Aden and Stour, is a 


a mayor, recorder, bailiffs, aldermen and 


to parliament, has a market weekly, and is 
do computed, and tot meaſured. miles diſ- 
tant from London, * 
TSTEN (V.) te baptise, or publicly | 
almit perſons into the Chriſtian church, by 
luch rites and ceremonies as are commonly 
made uſe of by the ſeveral nations and people 
that profeſs the Chriſtian religion, 
RVSTENDOM (s.) that. part of Europe 
where the religion of Chriſt is the natiousl 
and public religion of the country, as France, | 
Wain, Germany, En land, Sweden, Oc, 
ARVSTIAN (A.) tomething delonging to 
Chriſt, or the religion called by his name, as 
the ſeveral ceremonies,. laws, ordinances, ar- 
bcles of faith, e. 
ARVSTIAN (S.) à perſos who owns, pro- 
ſches, and believes ia Chriſt, and accord- 
ingly is baptized in his name; ſometimes 
— dy the parents direction, as is the 
PS and almoſt univerſal practice of 
. evetal different churches, which when 
e arrives at years of diſcretion, he confirms 


(8) one who 
ſings or performs. a part ĩn the ſervice of the | 


P | PT 
CHORO/GRAPHER (S.) a ffodent in, and 
ptaktiſer of the art of chrorogrphy, which is 


bart of vocal or inſtru- 
mental muſic where the voices or inſtru- 


anciently the face cloth, or linen laid over 


from whence, in the bills of mortality, ſuch | 


large, populous borough town, governed by; 


common. council men; ſends two members 
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mnie and placenta, compoſe what is called | 


the ſame, or elſe he is baptized when de 
adult, and ſo makes profeſſion before, In 
the primitive Church, there were abundance 
of different ſects called by this name, that 
held very contradiftory opinions to esch 

other; and fo there are new. | 
CHRISTIA'NITY or CHRUSTIANISM (s.) 
_ _ laws, and ordinances of the 

_ | Chriſtian religion, and rly and ſtrictl 
ſpeaking, only ſuch * taught, and 
commanded by Chriſt himſelf; but a great 
deal of addition has been made both by the 
eaſtern and weſtern churches, that goes un- 
der that character, that no ways deſerves ſo 
ſacred an application, n 

CHRISTMAS (S.] the fealt of the nativity of 
E Chriſt, celebrated the 25th of Decem - 
r; in the eaftern primitive Charch, Chrift- 
mas and the Epiphany were deemed but one 
and «he ſame feaſt; and to this day the 


church univerſally a continued feſtival 
withia thoſe limits. Diecleſas the Roman 


_ emperor keeping his court at Nicomedia, be- 
ing informed- the Chriſtians were aſſembled. 
in great multitudes to celebrate Chriſt's nati- 
vity, ordered the doors to be ſhut, and the 
church to be ſet on fire, which preſently de- 
ſtroyed both the people and building, . 

CHRO'MATIC (S.) one who never bluſhes, 
or whoſe colour never changes ; agreeable, 
delightful, pleaſant; alſo a Muſical Term, 
importing ſuch compoſitions as abound much 
in ſemi-tones; in Painting, it means the 
third or colouring part. i 

CHROMATISM (S.) the natural colour ot 

tincture of a thing. 

| CHRONICAL (A.) in Phyſc, is a flow, in- 

veterate, and almoſt immoveable diſtemper. 

CHRO'/NICLES (S.) the hiſtory of a kingdom, 

Ec. digeſted in order of time. WE 

ſort, _ 


4 


4 


CHRO'NOGRAM (S.) a-compoſition er 
of verſe, in which ſuch letters as are nume- 
rals, make up the date or year that the e- 
tion mentioned is ſuppoſed to be done in, 
CHRONO'/LOGER orCHk ONO'/LOGIST(S.). 
one well ſkilled in the ſeveral diſtributions of 
time, and thereby pointing out when: the 
maoſt remarkable events happened, or were 

. performed, & : 
CHRONOLO'GICAL (A.) any. thing that be- 
longs or appertains to chronology, * 
CHRONO'LOGY (S.) the art of computing 
time, and chiefly means from the earlieſt 
accounts don to the preſent time, for which 
purpoſe there have been invented many æras 
or periods to compute by: The common re- 
ceived opinion of the Chriſtans is, that the 
world was begun to be formed the ad day of 
May, according to the Julian account; but 


ſome place it upon March 25; the Jus, 


who had the beſt opportunity of being in- 
formed, either thro negligence or ignorance, 


have created abundance/o »&fhculcies in this c 
* ſcience, upon account whereof very little 


by publicly approving of, and continuing in 


r 


CHU 
of many themorable ebentt, which would 
give great light to the interpretation of many 
paſſagex of the Old Teſtament. | 
CHRONO'METER (S.) any inſtrument that 
meaſures time,whether it be a clock, ſun- dial, 
&c, tho? it is more immediately applied to a 
particular one of the pendulous kind, | 
| CHRY'/SOCO'/LLA (S.) a mineral uſed in the | 
ſolcering gold, found in mines of gold, filver, 
copper, &t. of a various colour, according to 
where it grows; the beſt is green like an 
Emerald; ſomedeem it a ſpecies of nitre ; the 
phyſicians vſe it in curing wounds; there is 
alſo an artificial ſort, made by mixing ſome 
of the natural Reeped in water with wood, 
CHRY'/SOLITE (S.) a precious, tranſparent 
ſtone, of a geld colour mixed with green, 
which gives a fine lufire, ſaid to be the tenth 
in the Jewiſh high prieſt's pectoral, on which 


was engraved Zebulon; ſome tranſlate it car- | 


buncle, and ſore beryl, from whence it may 
be conjectured they knew not what it was. 
CHRYSOPOFI!IA (S.) the philoſopher's ſtone, 
or art of making gold, | 
CHUB (S.) à particular ſort of fiſh with a great 
head; allo a filly, ignorant per ſon, whoſe un- 
derftanding is eafily impoſed on, and cheated ; 
a)ſr any perſon that is large, plump, and full 
ab vt the head and face, 
g BUCK {V.) to ſtroke under the chin in a 
pla: inp, familiar, fawning manner; alſo to 


tols „ throw farthings to, or into a ſmall. 


hol: made in the ground, a frequent and 
common play among ſchool-boys; alſo to 
cry like a partridze. . 
_ CHU'CKLE'(V., to laugh often by fits, as if 
tick1ed 
CHU'QKLE (S.) 3 clowniſh, unmannerly, ip- 
norant perſon." . | 
CHUFFY (s.) blunt, plain, downright, 
clowniſh, unmannerly. ST. 
CHUM (S.) a bed-fellow or companion in the 
ſame chamber, particularly ſaid of thoſe who 
are ſtudents at a univerſity, and that join in 
common expences there, 
CHUMP (S.] a ſhort thick log of wood cut 
for firing. X | 
CHURCH (S.) Fenifies properly an aſſembly, 
and by different authors is applied both to 
rofane and religious meetings ; and with us 
Ggnifies ſometimes the place built and ap- 
pointed to meet in for religious worſhip ; 
ſometimes is put for the whole number of 
profeſſors both prieſts and people, and fome- 
times for the doctrine, laws and ordinances 
of a people or pation, and ſometimes for the 
clergy only. Many diſputes to little purpoſe 
hare been carried on upon this theſs, which, 
like moft religious contentions, tend only to 
ceſtroy purity of life and manners, and to 
introduce enmity and hatred between the 
opponents and their abettors. In old time, 
rburchez were built as far as poſſible from all 
other common buildings, and ſurrounded 


CHY 

part, from which there was a paſſage into 1 

cloiſter or ſquare court, with covered zalle- 

ries round it, ſupported with pillars, under 
which the poor placed themſelves to receive 

alms, In the middle of the court was 2 

fountain, where people waſhed their hands 

and fates before. they went to prayers; at 
the farther end of the cloiſter was a double 
rch, in which were three doors leading 
nto the body of the church, on the outßde 

| = _— o _ — two ſmall build. 
ings, ea the baptiftry and veſtry; the 
body of the churcþ was divided = three 
parts by two rows of pillats, which ſupported 
the galleries; at the fattheſt end eaſtward 
ſtood the altar, and behind it the preſbyte- 
rium or ſanQuary, where the prieſts were 
during divine ſervice, with the biſhop in the 
middle of them, whoſe chair was at the very 
farther end of the church eaſtward; before 
the altar was a balluftrade ; at the entry into 
this channel was the pulpit or deſk raiſed, 
with ſteps to go up to it, where they read the 
leſſons, and ſometimes there were two of 
them with a ſpace between them: Thealtar 
or table was made of rich materials, ſome- 
times of filver, and ſometimes of gold, orna - 
mented, &ec, and often placed on the tomb 
of @ martyr, &c, theſe obſervances brought 
in much ſuperſtition, a great deal of igno- 
rance, but very little religion, Cl 

CHURCH STRE'TTON: or STRE'TTON | 
(S.) a town in Shrepfhire, whoſe market is 
weekly on Thurſday; it is ſeated between & 
two hills, and 112 computed miles diſtant 
from London. | 

CHURL (S.) a covetous, ungenerous petſon, 4 
niggard, one willing to receive all good of- 
ces, dut return none, 

CHU'RLISH (A.) ill-natured, clowniſh, ſurly, 
unmannerly. ; 

CHURN (s.) a veſſel to make butter in, gene- 
rally in the ferm of a conical drinking cann- 

CHURN (V.) to work or manage milk in and 
with a proper veſſel or inftrument, ſo that C 
by the continual agitation thereof, it becomes 

n thick conſiſſence, called butter. 

CHYLE (s.) that whitiſh juice into which, in 
the Animal OEconomy, the ſpod is immed:- 
ately converted by digeſtion, and after ſevt- 
ral paſſages thro” various parts of the bod), 
it becomes blood, : 

CHYLIFICA/TION (S.) the formation of the 
chyle, or the act whereby the food is chang*t 
into chyle, 

CHY'MICAL (A.) ſomething done or Pf 
pared atcording to the rules of chymifiry; c 
alſo any thing pertaining or belonging © 
chymiſtry. F ; 5 racti- 

CHY'MIST 185 2 perſon ſkilful In, of P 

' fing the art of chymiſtry. the 

CHY'MISTRY or CHE'MISTRY (6.) tn 

art of ſeparating or reducing mixed 


a 
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with courts, gardens or buildings, belonging 
bo the church; the porch was the outermoſt 


1 diſ- 
into their component parts, thereby wy 
cover their hidden virtues, and demon” i C 


CIM 
their inner contexture, which properly may 


age into 1 | | 
conſidered as the anatomy of natural bo- 
ang — | 2 principally effected by the means of fire, | 
ts receive in order to diſcover theit al powers and 
art was 2 2 N they are for phyſenl or 
ir hiloſophical uſes. 
1 ef yMO'SIS or CHEMO'SIS (S.) a rheum 
$ 2 double or inflammation of the eye-lids, which by je 
rs leading heat contracts the external fibres, and cau 
the outfice the inſide to be turned outwards, and there | 
nall build. iy a perſon very diſagreeable to 
ö 3 5 at, 
— Le QICATRICE (S.) the mark, ſcar, or ſeam 
| ſupported that is left after a wound or ulcer is healed, 
d eaſtward CICATRI/CULA (S.) the treddle or little 
e preſbyte. white ſpeck in the coat of an egg, ſuppoſed 
rieſis were to contain the prolific virtue, and in which 
ſhop in the the firſt changes appear in the formation of a 
at the very chicken, f 
ard; before CICATRVZE (V.) te heal up a wound, to 
entry into cloſe the lips of a cut, and join or cement 
deſk raiſed, the parts together, yet, ſo as to make or 
hey read the — a ſcar or viſible mark, where the in- 
vere two of ury was. #7 Ka; . 
1 The altar £ICU'TA (8.) a vegetable poiſon in theſe 
rials, ſome- parts, made of hemlock ; among the Arti- 
gold, orna« ents, the cicuta was much uſed, but not cer- 
n the tomb tainly known how compouaded; one ſort 
ces brought which was- uſed upon ſtate was 
eal of igno- the liquor of the plant cicuta. 
CIDER (S.) a pleaſant, tart, briſk, cool, well- 
FRE'TTON known liquor, made of the juice of apples, 
ſe market is and ſometimes of other fruits, 
ated between CYDERKIN (S.) an ordinary or mean ſort of 
miles diſtant cider, made of the murk or groſs matter, 
| after the cider is preſſed out, by pouring on 
ous perſon, 4 water that has been boiled, to the quantity 
all good offi- of half the cider that was made from the 
fruit, which have ſtood 48 hours, is ſuf- 
»wniſh, ſurly, ficiently impregnated; then the liquor being 


preſſed out, and immediately tunned op, in 


ter in, gene- a few days is drank as ſmall beer, to which 


inking cann. they who keep it any titne add a quantity of 
milk in and hops, | 

ment, ſo that CIE'LING (S,) the partition between an up- 
of, it becomes per and a lower room, which to the lower 


one is the top or cieling, and to the upper 
one is the flooy or walking place; but it is 


er, p 
ito which, in 


od is immedi- generally reſtrained to that covering, which 
nd after ſevt- goes over the loweſt parts of the joifts, and 
of the bod), which commonly in Englend is lathed, pla- 
ſtered, and white-waſhed, 
mation of the WiW+ CVLLA (S.) the hairs of the eye-brows, ef 
ood is changel cially the longer or up oft ones, which 
are both larger and ftiffer than the under 
gone or pre- ones. | | 
of chymiſiry; CPMA or CIM AT TIUM (S.) member or 
belonging de moulding in AÆchitecture, which is placed up · 
; permoſt, or at the ſummit of the cornice 
| io, or practi· - Whoſe profile is waved, viz, concave at top, 
and convex at bottom; and thongh ſome ar- 
RY (6.) the chitets confine it to the top of the cornice, 
mixed bodies yet workmen in common call all ſimilar | 
thereby to dil mouldings by this name. | 
ad emo CYMBRI(S.) a ſeRt or nation of pec ple, about 


| 


|. 


ed 


CUMETER or CIMETAR 


CI 


IN 
whoſe. origin the learned are much divided; 
but the general opinion is, that they in- 
habited the moſt northern parts, and from 
mo themſelves, about the 539th 
year © , over Germany, Swifſerland, 
Daupbine, Languedoc, &c. in ſach va num- 
bers, that the Romans were obliged to ſend 
their armies againſt them, who were ſeveral 
times defeated, but at laſt Marius, in the 
year of Rome 652, gave them a general tout. 
Theſe people are reported to have invented 
the drum for warlike uſes. | 

(5) a. broad, 
— — ſword, generally uſed by the Turkiſb 

oldi 


MMEAIAN (A.) dark, diſmal, 9 
ſpoken particularly of a Scythian/ people, 
whoſe country is new inhabited by the frele 
Tartars ; their country was ſo full of woeds, 
and covered with continual clouds, that but 
very little ſun was ſeen among them : Some 
1 of this name are ſaid to inbabkt Baie 
aly, near the lake Avernus, where it js 
reported Siby/s den or cave was, Theſe 
people concealed themſelves in caves in the 
day-time, and in the night robbed and plun- 
dered their neighbours; they were extreme 
ſuperſtitious, to which their natural ſituation 
contributed very much; they had a famous 
den, by which they ſaid people went down. 
into bell, after they had ſacrificed to the in- 
fernal gods, upon which fancy Homer and 
Virgil founded the fable of hell. : 
CI/'NCTURE (S.) a girdle or binding ſtring; 
and in Architefure, the lift, orlo, or fillet. 
made at the top or bottom of a column by 
way of ornament, y 
CUNDERS (S.) coals burnt till all 
greateſt part of the ſulphur is out of 
CINEFA'CTION or CINERA'TION 
reducing or burning to aſhes. | 
CINNABAR or CV/NOPER (S.) a mineral 
ſtone, red, heavy and brilliant, found chiefly 
in quickfilver mines; this is the common 
vermillion, when ground up with the fpirit 
of wine and urine; there are ſome mines of 
this mineral only; it is properly quickfilver 
petrified, as appears by the chymical epera- 
tions, whereby a pound of good quickfilver 
yields 14 ounces of cinnabar : Phyficians uſe 
it in venereal caſes, and other ſharp ſerous 
diſeaſes, There is alſo a factitious or artifi- 
cial ſort, produced from mercury and ſul- 
phur ſublimed q; this is uſed for the ſame phy- 
feal purpoſes with the native cinnabar; there 
is alſo a blue ſort, made by mixing two parts 
of ſulphur with three of quickfilver, and gne 
of ſal-armoniac ſublimed together, 
CINNAMON (S.) an agreeable aromatic 
ſpice, allowed to be the bark of a tree grow- 
ing common in the iſland of Ceylon, which 
by degrees, being dried, twiſts up in the 
form we ſee it, acquiring by degrees a briſk 
ſmell, and a ſharp pungent taſte: It is re- 


or the 
them. 
(S.) the 


— 


ported, that the tree in three years after its 


* being barked, has a riew rind or bark, "as | 
- good as the firſt ; there are many forts that | 
gg by this common name; it is uſed various 
- ways, und for divers good purpoſes; it is 
- irragined; that ſpoken of in ſcripture was 
Very different from what we have and uſe. 
EINQUE (s.) the number fve, a term com- 
monly uſed at dice, to fignify that fide that 
© Has fire ſpots; and in Botany, graſs that has 
- Hive leaves or branches is Talled cingue foil; 
+ miſo the five havens that lie in the eaſt part 
of England towards France, are by way of 
* eminence ealleff the Cingue ports, and arc 
© governed by a particular policy, having a 
keeper, called the lord warden of the cingue 
Ports, who has the avthority of an admiral 
among them, and _ out writs in ya 
"name; the ports are ngs, Romney, Hyebe, 
Dover ind Sandwich, * a TERM 
CEFON' (S.) a young ſhoot, ſprig, or ſucker of 
a vine, flower, plant, &c, | 
CYPHER' (S.) the letters of a perſon's name 


"' interwoven together, that they are the | 
CIRCUMA'MBIENT (A.) any thing that 


Ame backwards as forwards; aud fometimes 
both at top and bottom; ſometimes it means 
the obſcure character or hidden marks, that a 
Jetter is wrote in, that it is intended nobody 


tall read but the party to whom it is ſent; | 


_ © mIfo the mark or character among the Arith- 


mericiant, which is expreſſed by an (o), and | 


- which of itſelf Ggnifies nothing; but when 
it ſtands on the right or left hand of any 
other figure, makes it have a ten - fold greater. 


or leſſer value, than it would have, was it | 


way as 5, 50, Og, &c, 
CIPHER V.) to reckon or caſt up accompts, 
to teach or uſe the art of practical arithme- 
tic, $i 


CIFPHERING (S.) the common vulgar ſchool 


term for arithmetic, or the art of practical 


numbering. | ' | 
EVPPUS (S.) a ſhort column or pillar ſet up 


by the ancients in divers parts of their roads, | 


containing directions to travellers, which way 
_ they ſhovl 
ſome memorable action done at or near that 
place; ſometimes it is uſed for a wooden in- 
| Arument wherewith flaves were beaten. 
CT'RCLE (S.) a geometrical plain figure. or 
area, whoſe perimeter or boundary line is 


every where equally diſtant from the center | 


or middle point; by the properties of this 
excellent figure almof? all the practical ma- 
thematics were brought to Th * 
CFRCUrr 
body deſeibes, a compaſs or going about 3 


alſo the ſtages or journies that the judges 80 


twice in every year, to adminiſler juſlice in 
the' ſeveral parts of the kingdom. | 


CVRCULAR (A.) any Ling, that is round, or 


in the form of a circle, which, when it re- 
turns to the place where it begun, goes on 


o 


"the ſame courſe agath'; ſo numbers in deci. | | 


wal calculations ſrequently go to a certain 


8 in the origittal root, ſuch are 
I 


| 


y 


d go, or elſe gave an account of | 


J the path that any revolving | 


TY 


and again to Infinity; alſo certain numbers 
whoſe powers'end in or with the ſime figure, 


whole ſquares are 25 and 36, cubes 125 and 
216, biquadrates 625 and 1296, &c, alſo 
4 letters wrote upon extraordinary occaſions to 
ſummons any large companies together, call- 
ed circular letters,” _ | | 
CYRCULATE (V.) to move round or cen- 
ſtantly in the ſame order, ſo that when one 
period is finiſhed, the perſon or thing gees 
over again in the ſame manner; alſo to ne- 
© gociate or make bills current, 
CIRCULA'TION 8.) the going or moving 
round in one conſtant order; in Chymiſtry, it 
is the riſing or falling of the vapours of any 


plied to Animal Life, it means the continual 
motion of the blood from the heart through. 
the arteries, and returning back to the heart 
through the veins." : 

CIRCUMAGGERA'TION (s.) a heaping 


round about. 


flows round, or encompaſſes about ſome other 
"'thing; but commonly uſed in a phyſical 


times for other fluids, . 
CIRCUMAMBULA'TION (S.) a walking or 
going round about, 
' CIRCUMCE'LLIANS (s.) a ſect of the Do- 
| © natifts, in Africa, in the fourth century, who 
rambled from one place to another, pre- 
tending to reform the public manners, and 
- redreſs grievances 3 they manumiſed ſlaves 
without the conſent of their mafters, for- 
gave debts that were none of their own, and 
committed many other inſolencies : At the 
beginning of theſe diſorders they marched 
only with ftaves, which they called the 
faves of Iſrael, under the command of Max- 
ides and Tafer ; but afterwards they made 
uſe of all forts of weapons againſt the or- 
thodox ; thro' a miſled zeal for martyrdom, 
they deſtroyed themſelves, by throwing 
themſelves from precipices, leaping into the 
fire, and cutting their own throats, upon which 
their biſhops applied to the magiſtrates, not 
being able to reſtrain them themſelves. 
CIRCUMCUSE (V.) to cut a thing round 
about, and particularly ſpoken of as a religi- 
ous act of diftinguiſhing a particular people 
from others, and by us generally underſtood 
of the Jus, though uſed by ſeveral other 
people both Chriſtians and Mahometans ; the 
Fetus on the eighth. day, according to their 
aw, perform this ceremony thus : One, 
| callld the Godfather, holds the child during 
the operation, and the godmother carries 
it to and ſrom the ſynagogue, in ſuch places 
where they are allowed; the operator 1s 
called; mobel, that is, the circumciſer, who 
may be any perſon they pitch upon, or the 


period, arid then 1epeat or citculate again 


- 


"enough ; nor is the place abſolutely deter - 
g k mined, 


5 and 6, 


liquor agitated by the fire; and when ap- 


. ſenſe, for the open or common ait, and ſome- 


father, bimſelf may de it, if he is ſkilful. 
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ned, whether houſe or fy } Two 
ſeats being prepared, one for the godfather, 
and the other for the prophet Elias, who is 
imagined to be inviſfibly preſent, the circum- 
ciſer having 2 diſh containing all his inſtru- 
ments and neceſſaries, after having ſung a 
hymn, they receive the child with ſaying, 
Baruc Habba, or Welcome; the godfather 
| holding the child on his Knees, the circum- 
ciſer undoes the cleuts, and with his razor 
in his band fays, Bleſed be thou, O Lord, who 
has commanded us to circumciſe, and at the 
ſame time cuts the thick ſkin of the prepuce, 
and with the nails of his thumbs tears off 
the other thinner part, then twice or thrice 
ſucks the blood out, and ſpits it into a cup of 
wine; after that he dreſſes the wound with 
coral powder, &c. this done he takes a cup 
of wine, and after bleſſing it once, repeats a 
ſecond benediQion for the child, names him, | 
and pronounces theſe words of Exeliel, Live 
in thy blood; then moiſtening his lips with 
the wine he ſpit the blood into, they fing a 
pſalm ; the girls are only bleffed and named, 

CIRCUMCVSION (S.) the act of circumcifing 
or cutting round about. 

CIRCUMDU'CTION (S.) a leading or carry- 
ing about, either perſonally by going from 
place to place, or metaphorically by amufing 
a perſon by a long harangue, and endeavour- 
ing to keep off the point or concluſion of the 
matter. 

CIRCU' MFERENCE (S.) the utmoſt limit or 
circuit-of a thing; a term uſed in Geometry, 
and particularly applied to planes. 

CIRCUMFERENTOR (S.) the name of a 
ſurveying inſtrument, conſiſting of a braſs 
circle and index all of a piece, to which is 

| added a compaſs well rectified, to find the 

+ bearing or tuation of the place. 

CIRCUMFLEX (S.) a Grammatical mark or 
accent, uſed to diſtinguiſh Jong ſyllables, or 
the emiſſion of ſome letter, much uſed in the 
French Language, ad 

CIRCU'MFLUENT (A.) any thing that flows 
freely about another body, 

CIRCUMFU!SION (s.) the pouring liquor 
round about any thing. 

CIRCUMGYRA/TION (s.) a moving or go- 
ing round; and in the preſent Philoſophy, 15 is 
the moving of a body round its centre, | 

CIRCUMJA'CENT (A.) lying round about a 
place or thing. | | 

CIRCUMLOCU!TION ts.) the vfing a multi- 
plicity of words when a few would do. 

CIRCUMPOSYTION (s.) a being placed 
round about a place or thing. | 

CRCUMROTA'TION (s.) wheeling or 
moving round about, J 

CIRCUMSCRVBE (V.) to hem in, limit, 

dound or ſtint; in Geometry, it is to draw one 

Azure round or about another, ſo as the cir- 
cumſcribing figure, by its angles, ſides or 


a 


CIRCUMSCRIPTION (S.) the a of fur- 
roanding or eireumſeribing; and with the 
* Natwralifts, is the bounds or limits of any 
natural figure, 00 | 8 
CURCUMSPECT (A.) eonſiderate, caution 
wary, careful, wife, prudent. N 
CIRCUMSPECTION (S.) a wary, careful, 
diligent Jookiag after a thing, a duly weigh- 
ing and confidering a matter. ; 
CUYRCUMSTANCE (S.) ſomething that re- 
lates to a'matter, 2 ſpecialty that miakey a 
thing more or leſs probable, * 


|CYRCUMSTANCES (S.) the particular inci- 


dents that attend or belong to any action or 
thing, whereby it may become lawful'or 
unlawful, good or evil; alſo the ſtate or 
condition of a man's private fortune, where- 
by he is denominated rich or poor, or in good 
or bad circumſtances. 
CIRCUMSTA/NTIAL (A.) very particular, 
relating all the circumftances, &c, of 3 
matter or thing. 5 
CIRCUMSTANTIATE (v.) to deſcribe a 
thing by its relations or circumſtances, in 


— 


order to prove the reaſonableneſs, truth, or 


probability of jr. 


trench made round a camp in the befieging of 
a town, about a cannon ſhot from the place, 
12 feet broad, and 7 deep, dordered with a 
parapet, and flanked with redoubts, to pre- 
vent the enemy's receiving any fuccour, to 
keep in deſerters, and hinder the excutfions 
of the garriſon, 
CIRCUMVENT (V.) to hinder, prevent, 
over-reach, diſappoint, or deceive. | 
CIRCUMVE/NTION (S.) cheating, diſap- 
pointing, over - reaching, or deceiving. 
CIRCUMVOLU'TION (S.) = turning or roll - 
ing round about, particularly ſpoken of the 
, horns or volute of the Tonic order. | 
CFRCUS (S,) a ſpacious place at Rome, between 
mounts Palatizeand Aventine, furr ounded with 
buildings in form of a circle or oval; this was 
for the public plays; and in the ampithea- 
tre, that was quite round it, were gallereries 
and boxes for the ſpectators to ſtand or fit in: 
It was firſt rudely erected by Targuinius Priſ- 
cus, fifth king of Rome; but in after-times it 
was magnificently built and embelliſhed with 
marble round butts, round which the covurſers 
ran; there were alſo pillars and obeliſks 
adorned with hieroglyphics : The emperor 
Claudius, to render it more beautiful, cauſed 
moſt of the marks and obeliſks to be gilt 
with gold; Caligula paved it with vermilion 
one ſoldered with gold; Heliogabalus added 
the filings of gold and filver: the galleries 
were adorned with the images of their gods, 


9 


and the richeſt ſpoils of the enemy. There | 


were ſeveral cirguer at Rome, but the largeſt 

was the moſt magnificent. | 
CI/RENCESTER or CISSITER (S.) in Glou- 

cefterſpire, has the river Churn running thro® 


Planes, touch all the angled, ies or planes 
o the inſcribed 8gyre, © 4 | 


| it, and is both the largeſt and oldeſt town Ya 


$ 


CIRCUMYVALLA'TION (s.) a line, or large 
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CIT 
che county, having been an ancient fortified 
city among the. Britons, and the metropo- 
is of the large province of the Dobuni g. 28 
alſo an eminent fiation for the Roman ar- 
mies; and ſome. authers ſay, the emperor 
Conflantine was crowned king of the-Britons 
: here. It is now governed by two high con- 
" Rables, and 14 wardſmen over ſeven diſ- 
tinct wards, appointed yearly at the court 
_. heet, The borough, which is confined within 
the town, ſends two members to parliament, 
and every houſe-keeper not receiving alms, 
has a vote; it hath two weekly markets, 
bin. Monday for corn, cattle, and proviſions, 
and on Friday chiefly for wool, for which 
. .commodity it is the greateſt market in Fag- 
and; it bath five fairs annually, three 255 


all ſorts of commodities, and two for cloth 


only; it is a poſt town, and has a ſtage- 
coach ; 68 computed, and 35 meaſured miles 


Aiſtant from Laadon. 


CISA'LPINE (A.) any perſon, place or thing, 
- bred or refiding on this fide the Alps, or thoſe 
. ridges of mountains that ſeparate France from 


Ttaly. 
cislav- (S.) the ninth month in the — of Adiſcovering Catiline s con 
etccleßaſtical year, and the third in the civil 


or political year, anſwering nearly te ovr 
_ Nevenber ; the feventh of this month is a 
. great faſt, in memory of Febojakim's piercing 
the bock of Feremiab's prophecies with a 
_ penknife, and throwing them into the Gre 
that was on the hearth; on the 25th the 
Jews afflit themſelves, becauſe Antiochas 
 Epipbones profaned the temple of Jeruſalem, 
and put the ſtatue of Jupiter Olympas in it; 
the 25th is a feaſt in remembrance of Juda: 
Maccabeus's purifying the temple, and dedi- 
cating it anew, Calmet. 


+ 


CISSQVD (S.) in Geometry, an algebraical 
eurve, firſt invented by Diocles. 
CI'STERN (S.) a large receiver of either rain 
or river water, formerly built under ground, 
and now commonly made of lead, and kept 
In the yards or kitchens of houſes to have 
2 ſoffictent quantity of water at hand, and 
ready upon all occaſions; ſometimes it means 
_ a receiver, or veſſel] to put bottles of wine 
&c, in, uſed at feafts and great men's tables, 
CITADEL (S,) a fort, caſtle or ſtrong place, 
_confiſting of 4, 5 or 6 baſtions; ſometimes 
built in the aiddle or moſt eminent part of a 


City, and ſometimes at a ſmall diſtance from 


it, both to.command and defend it. 


or wrote; alſo to ſummon a perſon before an 
ecclefiaſtical judge, to anſwer a charge relat- 
ing to ſomething of church matters. 


CITIZEN (s.) a freeman or inhabitant of 2 
city or body corporate. 


CYTRON (.) a pleaſant, agreeable fruit, in | 


CLA 
. colgur, tafte and ſmell ſomewhat refembli 
_ a lemon, and uſed for the ſame purpoſes, — 
| much larger; from this fruit are made cordi- 
als, confeQions, oils, eſſences, &c. excceding 
. pleaſant, uſeful and beneficial to the taker, 
CI'TTERN or CI'THERN (S.) a Spaniſh 
- muſical inſtrument, ſome what like a lute, 
but now much out of uſe. | 
CTV (S.) a large walled'town, endowed with 
particular privileges; anciently it was appro- 
priated to thoſe towns that were biſhops ſees 
only, and ſeems till to retain that diflinion 
| here in England, though not always in other 
Countries. 
1 CI'VET (S.) a perfume taken from an animal 
called a civet cat, which has a receptacle or 
bag under its tail, beneath the anus, into 
which a thick unctuous matter gathers, by 
the ſecretion of glands 2 for that purpoſe. 
CI'VIC CROWN (S.) a fort of crown made 
of oaken leaves, beſtowed by the old Roman: 
on him who had ſaved the life of a fellow- 
citizen in a battle, or an aſſault; it was ſo 
highly eſteemed, that it was looked on as a 
proper reward for Auguſtus ; and Cicero, upon 
ſpiracy, had it given 


oo 


him likewiſe... 

CIVIL (A.) kind, courteovs, well bred; end 
in a political Senſe, belonging to the manage · 
ment, regulation and government of a city, 
ſtate or — ſo when a perſon is ſen - 
tenced to perpetual baniſhment, to work in 
the mines, or row in the gallies, he is ſaid 
to undergo a civil or political death, 

Civil Day, one of 24 hours long, reckon- 
ing from ia of the clock of one night, to 
the fame hour of the next. 

Civil Law, is properly the national law or 
cuſtom of every ſtate or kingdom; but in 
Europe, it is frequently reflrained to a parti- 
cular ſyſtem compoſed out of the beſt Rowan 
and Greek laws, and which in England are 


and if maritime affairs, 
Civil War, an inteſtine quarrel between 

the people and their governors of any king- 

dom, ſtate, &c. or between the people of the 

ſame Nate, tity, Ec. 

Civil Year, is that ſpace of time that 

every ſtate or kingdom has appoinied for a 


to the uſage or cuſtom of the place, which in 

different kingdoms has different periods. 

CIVILIAN (8+) a ſtudent, profeſſor or doctor 
of the civil law, 


»4 


out of an author; alſo a ſuramons from the | CIVI'LITY o GIV'VILNESS (S.) mannerli- 


neſs, good uſage, courteſy, obligingneſs. 
CIVILVZE (v.) to reduce to good order z i9 


CITE (v.) to quote a paſſage out of an author, | poliſh or make tractable; to tame or regulate 
to ſhew-by what authority ſomething is ſaid | a rude, undiſciplined perſon or people. 


CLACK (S.] a valve or moveable part of any 
thing, that by its motion backwards or for- 
wards makes a rattling or no'ſe ; alſo a nick- 
name for a woman's tongue; 4 prattler or 


buſy body „ CLAD 


* 


now chiefly uſed in the ſpiritual courts only, 


legal year, beginning and ending according . 
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CL 'A | 
' CLAD (A.) cloathed or dreffed, 

eta Ng to demand, own, 
challenge a thing as one's right. 


CLAIM (3) a e E, challenging ſome 


n 


thing at is in the pofſeſſion 
of another petſon, 
CLAYMABLE (4,997 thing, that may be 
owned, challenged, or affirmed to belong to 
- another perſon, © © * 
CLAIMANT (S. a Lato Term, ſignifying the 
,erfon that defires or lays claim to an eſtate 
e has not yet in on. | 
CLAVR OBSCURE or CHIA'RO SCURO 
(S.) in Painting, is the art of diſttibuting to 
the bett advantage the lights and ſhadows 
of a place, both with regard to the caſing of 


or one's own, 


the eye, and the effect of the whole piece; 


alſo a piece, drawing or defign confiſting only 


' of two colours, and which is now uſually | 


umber and white, 
(LA'MBER (V.) to get up a rock, mountain, 
tree, or other difficult place, by the hands 
and legs only. > wht; 
CLA\'MMY (A.) damp, fticky or gluiſh, like 
moiſtened ſugar, © yp 
#LA'MOUR (S.) a noiſy outcry, complaint, 
or bawling, without juſt reaſon, 
CLA'MOROUS(A.) noiſy, quarrelſome, braw]- 
ing, &c. F . 
CLAM: (S.) a piece of woad or timber faften 
ed to a maſt or yard of a ſhip, to ſtrengthen 
it, and prevent the wood from burſting ; in 
wax it is a piece of wood fitted to another 
rd, table, &c. ſo that the grain of the one 
runs croſs the grain of the other, to preven 
it from warping. | 
CLAN (S.) a tribe or family; or in an enlarged 
' Senſe, all that live upon one place or ſpot of 
ground, in which ſenſe it is taken for the 
' tenants of one lord in Scotland, 
CLANDE'STINE (A.) private, contrary to 
law, by ſtealth, 
CLANG (v.) to found like a firong and ſhrill 
trumpet, | ; 


CLAP (S.) aloud crack or blow; alſo thre foul or |. 


venereal diſeaſe in its firſt ſtages or beginnings; 
alſo the joyful noiſe of approbation made by 
the auditors of a concert, play, &c, by ſtrik 
ing the palms of their hands together, 

CLAP (V.) to firike the palms of the hands 
together, ſometimes as a fign of approbation, 
and ſometimes of ſcorn, to make a great noiſe 

in a rude manner; alſo' to infect a perſon 
with the firſt degree of the venereal or foul 
diſeaſe, by coiĩtion. | i 

CLA'PBOARD (S.) a ftaff or board cut ready 
to make caſks with, 

CLA'PPER(S.) the tongue or iron ringer of 
a bell, from whence, by way of ridicule, the 
tongue of a ſcolding, noiſy perſon is. called 
a clopper ; alſo a place under ground where 
rabbits breed, 

CLA'PPERDOGEON 8 a beggar bern and 
bred; and in. the Canting Aiiribatien the 

 orty-firſt order of beggars, or rather thieves, 


TH 
the Jeaft intdled' to tompaifion or charity, 
becauſe having never been infiruſted in the 
— 1 of religion, morality, or induftry, 


they ſeldom let any proper opportunity for 
villainy flip them. 8 


ſays, Ke. are manufactuted; its market ts. 
weekly on Friday; 50 computed, and 61 
meaſured miles diſtant from London. 
CLARENCIEUX (S.) the fecond king at arnrs 
here with vs, fo called, becaufe formerly he 
belonged to the duke of Clarence; his office 
is to marſhal and diſpoſe of the funerals of 
all the lower nobility, as baronets, knights, 
eſquires and gentlemen on the ſouth fide of 
Trent, from whence he is alſo called ſur- rey, 
or ſouth roy, ; 
CLARET (S.) the now common name for 
all red wines, though originally it meant 
only fuch wines as were of a or light 
red colour, ö | | 
CLA'RICHORD or MANICHORD (8) a 
_ muſical inflrument in the form of a ſpinnet 
tit has 49 or 5o ſteps, and 70 firings, whic 
bear on five b:idges, the firſt being the high- 
| eſt, and the other diminiſhing in propertien ; 
ſome of the firings are in uniſon, their num- 
ber being greater than that of the ſtops; there 
are ſeveral little mortifcs for paffing the jacks, 
armed with Jittle- braſs hooks, which ftop 
and raiſe the chords in lien of the quill uſed 
in virginals and ſpinners, and the chords art 
covered with pieces of cloth, which renders 
| the ſound ſweeter, and deadens it fo, that it 
can be heard but a very ſmall diſtance, from 
whence it is called the dumb ſpinnet, ant 


much older than the harpfichord or ſpinner; 
CLARIFICA/TION * purging, puri · 
fying, or making liquors perfectly clear or 
ne, F Foe wy ; 
CLARION (S.) a trumpet, whof tube is her- 
rower, and tone ſhriller, than the comma 
trumpets; and in Heraldry, it is 2 bearit 
the form of an old-faſhioned trumpet, acrord- 
ing to ſome heralds ; but in the opinion of 
others, it is the repreſentation pf a ſhip's rud- 


' noiſe, to ſtrike or beat againſt, to diſagree, 

wrangle or fall out with a perſon, be 

CLASP (S.) a hold-faſt, uſed ſometimes as a 
buckle, and ſometimes as a button; alſo the 
curling tendrils of a vine, or threads of othee 


and twift about a tree, poſt, buſh, &. 
| CLASP (V.) to embrace, curl round, or hold 
faſt any thing. | 
| CLASS (S.) a form in a ſchoolz an order 
or rank, in which perſons or things are placed 

' _ ordiſpoled, © 

CLASSIC or CEA/SSICAL (A.) belonging 
| te a ctriain tank or erder of diſuibution; ſo 
—_ | rh: a cloffic. 


CLARE (s.) ia Seit, a fmall town, where 


much uſed in nunneries; this inſttument is 


der; and with others the reſt lance, 
CLARITY (s.) brightneſs, cl fineneſs, 
pureneſs. : b 2M 


CLASH (V.) to make a great and confuſed” 


herbs -or plants, whereby they lay hold of- 
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cr T TER (v.) te make an, unmannerly 


proviſo, or condition, in a book, contract, 


CLEAN, or CLEANSE (V.) to purge, ſcour, 


— uot 


the decretals of . pope Clement V. publiſhed by 
his ſucceſſor, are called.by this name; alſo| 


common monk, under the command of a 
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author, is one, that ig plated in the 


....firſt rank of etedit among ſcholars, for the 


Purity of his language, or the, excellency of 
bis ſubject. 1 


noiſe or diſturbance. | 


CLAUSE (S.) a paragraph, article, concluſion, 
era 
CLAW (S.) the nail or horny port of a beaf}'s 
or fowl's foot; alſo, the prongs of a. ham- 
CLAW (v.) ET nd pull 
AW (V.) to tear, ſnatch, or 
. nſunder ; alfa to ſnatch up rudel y,. 
CLAY (S.) a ſoft, viſcous earth, found in va 
rious places, and uſed for various purpoſes, 
of ſeveral kinds, colours and properties. 
CLEAN.(A. ) pure, free from filth, dextrous, &c. 
1 Fo purify from all manner of filth. 
CLEANLY (A.) one that is of a. neat diſpo- 
. Gtiony, that loves to make and keep places 
and things clean, and in order. | 
CLEA'NNESS. (S.) ſometimes means purity, 
: . ſometimes dextexity, 
CLEAR (A.) free from blame, innocent; alſe 
pure, fait, without blemiſh ; ſo he that is 
Juickuitted, and apt to comprehend or learn 
any thing, or has, good judgment, is ſaid to 
de clear lighted, f 


CLEAR (V.) to take away all obſtructions or 


objections, to vindicate and prove the inno- 
. cence of a party accuſed, to make a thing 
plain to demonſtration. | 
ELEA'RNESS S.) brightneſs, tranſparency, 
.. unexceptionableneſs. | . 
CLEAVE (V.) to ſliek cloſe, or faſt to a thing; 
« + Alſo to ſplit, rend, or tear a thing by violence. 
CLEAVER (S.) one who {plits or rends things 
alunder; alſo the large inftrumeat or chop- 
. + piog-knifÞ that butchers cut thelr carcaſſes 
_aſunder with, 
CLE'BURY (s.) in Shrogbire, a ſmall town 
With a market weekly ; 13.98 computed, and 
118 meaſured miles diſtant from London. 
Cl. EF'T (S.) a chap, chikk, at- apening in any 
thing, from whenes he ſeaſe that occaſions 


- horſes heels to ſplit er ebap is called the clefts, 


CLEMENCY (S.] gentleneſs, mercifulneſs, 

meekneſs, courteſy. 

CLE'MENT (A.) mild, gentle, kind, com- 
paſſionate,. &c. alſo a man's name. 

CLE'MENTINES (S,) certain ſpurious works 

attributed to Clemens Romanus, ſtuffed with 
apocryphal pieces, fables and miſtakes; alſo 


fuch a perſon among the Auguſtine monks, 


who after having been a ſuperior nine years, | 


| his ſuperiorſhip ceaſes, and he becomes a 


ſuperior, as much as any of the other. 


CLI 

and difficulty, which is commonly by di; 

the nails through, and . 2 — 
wards, and driving them do wa, ſo as hardly 
to be got out again; alſo to confirm a bar. 


+ Gain or contract by paying part of the money, 


or other proper methods to ſecure or bind a 


perſon faſt, b x ba 
CLEPSY'DRA. (S.) an inftrument to meaſure 


time by water, like a 'clock or hour-glaſs, 
moch uſed formerly, as well by ſea as land, 


but being liable to great defects and objec- 


tions, are not now. uſed otherwiſe than as a 
curiofity, although M. Amentons has contrived 
one ſo as to obyiate common. objections, and 
to be uſeful at ſea for the diſcovery of the 
longitude, | 


CLERGY (s.) tbe aſhmbiy or body of priefs, 


divines, or eceleſiaſtics of any nation or 
people. In the Romy Church, there are two 
ſorts or kinds, the one regular, comprehend- 
ing all the religious of both ſexes ; the other 
ſecular, comprehending all the eceleſiaſtics 
that do not take the monaſtic vows ; among 
the Reformed, there are none but the latter 
ſort 3 the Romiſb clergy forms a monarchical 
ſtate under the pope, who Is the head there- 
of; the clergy was anciently divided into 
three orders, wiz. prieſts, deacons, and in- 
ferior elerks, each having its chief; the arch- 
prieſt was the head of the firſt order, the 
arch-deacon of the ſecond, and the dean of 
the third; under the name clergy formerly all 
officers of juſtice were compriſed, and though 
much of the former privileges of the clergy is 


abridged, yet they have till ſome conficera- - 


ble ones left, ſuch as their goods paying no 


tolls in fairs or markets, and their being ex- 


empt from all other offices but their own, &c. 


CLERK. (S.) anciently meant any perſon that 


was learned, and now it is the common ap- 
pellation. by which cletgymen or church mi- 
nifters diſtinguiſh themſelves in the Ggning 
any inſtrument, deed, &c, alſo a common 
name for writers, or book-keepers in pub- 
lic offices, or private compting-houſes, and 
the enterers in courts of recard, &c. 


CLE'ROMANCY (S.) the divining or telling 


fortunes by cafting dice, or drawing lots. 


CLE'THERO (s.) in Lancaſbire, a conſiderable. 


town, with a good market on Saturdays; 


is 153 computed, and 207 meafured. miles 
diſtant from London; is an ancient borough, 
governed by two bailiffs, &c. 


CLEVER (A.) ingenious, well ſhaped or made; 


alſo an active, ſkilful artiſt. , 


LE W (s.) the key or thread whereby a diffi- 


when ſpoken of a ſail, it is the corner of it 


cult problem is performed or diſcovered, the 
interpretation of a dark matter; alſo a ball 
or bottom of thread, worſted, yarn, &c. 


that reaches down to the place where the 
tackles and ſheet-ropes are faſtened. 


CLICK (V.) to make a noiſe like a watch, or 


CLENCH (V.) to make faſt, to pin down, fo N 
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Government, he that was protected by a ſe 
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CLIGKER (s.) the perſo 
-* ſhoemaker's —_ 1 y 
= oth rye?» > oy. RE B 
NE (S.) in the Hunter's language, 1s to 
be defirous of gendeting, and is applied to 

the lower- f zed creatures, fuch' as hares, 


foxes; &c. and in the large fort, as deer, 


Ee, it is called _— | ' 
CLIENT (S.) one who pays a lawyer for his 
advice, or to plead for him; in the Roma 


nator, or other great man was ſo called 
and the protector was called his patron. 
CLIFF or CLIF T (S.) the fide or pitch of 2 
hill; a craggy mountain or broken rock; 
next the ſea, or on the . 
CLIFF (S.) the nominating mark or character 
- uſed in muſic, from which the other notes 
take their teſpective names; for a note in 
the ſame ſpace, or npdn' the fame line, io 


— 


«different cliffs, hath, different names: There : 


are commonly 4, viz. C. F. G; the G is, 
put upon the fecond line countipg upwards 
and is uſed for the treble of” upper part; F. 
uſed for thebafs 6r lee hear and is wy 


upon the fourth line (count ng upwards) of 


+ the five. lines, generally made uſe of to fet|: 
the muſic on; C is put indifferently upon 


' anyof the Hines, and uſed ofrentimes for the; 
treble, as well as the mean or inner parts, but 

not ſo much lattexly as formerly. 

CLIMACTER ICAL (A.) the name given by 
the ancient aſtrologers and phyficfans, * 
certain periods of time in a man's life, in 
which they affirmed ſeveral notable altera- 
tions in the health and conſtitution of a per- 
fon happened, and expoſed the party to im- 
minent dangers ; the firſt is the 5th year o 
a perſon's life, and the other are multiplies 
of the firſt,” as 21, 49, 63, Ke. 

MATE er CLIME (8.)- »' rich, 

term, ſignifying a ſpace of land, compre- 

| hended between two circles parallel to the 
uator ; and fo far diftant the one from the 
ther, that there is half an hour's difference. 
in the length of their longeſt day. I 

CLIMB (V.) to get up by degrees, tö aſcend, 
fowly and with great difficulty, as boys do 
trees; alſo to rile ig honour, to get ad- 
vanced from a mean to a high employment, 

+ CLINCH (V.) to gripe or bold faſt, to ſtop, 
or prevent a perſon's getting away, to ſe- 
cure, &c, | ; 

CNG (V.) to flick cloſe or faſt to a thing, 

as vines do to a pole. | 

CLINK (v.) to jingle, ring, or, found like 
ſhaking of pieces of metal together. 

CV (S.) one df the nine muſes that pre- 
ſided over that e of learning called hif 
tory; the is ca 
and M. 


generally repreſented by a 


ite © cuſtomers to Thitydi 
y [eL Py) m cut bf dan pierks round abcut 


her righthand, and a book in her left, with 
abe 8 Le FIPS" 
the edges of a thing, particularly money; 
Alſo to ſpeak N imperfectly; al'o to 
ſhorten the wings of a bird ; alſa to abridꝶę 
or take away a petfon's ptivitege, &c. 
CLPPPINGS (S,) the bits 
from money, &. | | 
CLOAK or CLOKE (S.) a looſe garment, made 
to threw over the other cloaths, as u defence 
n againſt cold and wet; alſo a pretenck, ſham, 
or blind, to cover or hide a'defign., "ap 
CLOAK (v.) ro Ademble, to 17 or pretend 
' one'thing, when u "perſon intends another ; 
to hide one's 2 Tefetitment, &. 
CLOAK-TWITCHERS (8j fer of oj 
'"'thatplanced themſelves at the corners o f. 
. leys, lanes, &c. to ſnatch off people's. c}oi 
from off their ſhoulders, and now that they 
are leſs worn, to ſnatch off people's hats, 
"Wigs, caps, & they are called the 33d or- 
„der of villains inthe canting language. f 
CLOATH er COLOTHE (V. J to dreſy, cover, 
r Furniſh with dreſs or clothes 
CLOCK (S.) is the common name for 
laeger machines or inſtruments, that tell the 
* kour of the day by ad internal mation of 
' wheel-work,” the leſſer ſort core in the 
poet, being called watches ; but properly 
: ſpeaking, only the ſtriking part 35 che clock, 
27 and that part that ewy the time by the 
Pointing of an ingex, whether fmall or large; 


is a watch. Sb 1+ L. 
CLV op (s.) a lump of ditt; alſo a name giver | 


to a heavy, tlumſy, igaorant perſon, _ 

CLOG fV.) to load, op, hinder, prevent, or 
*- throw ſometbing in a perſon's way. 
eo (s.) z'bindranee, prevention „%% fiopz 
' "8" 188%0f wood chained te horſes feet, to pre- 
vent their running away; alſs the name of 


made of wood, and ſometimes of leather, 
LOS TEA (S.) a ſquare gallery in monaſte- 
8. ve, with a little ſtower-garden in the mid- 
dle; formerly they weite uſed as ſchools for 
them well endowed, and allowed feve 
privileges, among others that they ſhould 
de a ſafe thelter for thoſe that came thitbgr : 
Princes looked dh them as fecure priſons, 
which made the Greek emperors confine thei 
"rebellious ſons, or any elſe they fufoefted, in 
them; and diſtory furniſhes vs with inflan» 
ces of children's confining their fathers in 
them likewife, x oh 
| CLOVSTER (v.) to impriſos, cenfige, or 


ſhut vp in a religiovs houſe. 


—_ 


] CLOSE (V.) to finiſh, ſhut op, or make an 
ed the daughter of Jupiter | 

, to ſhew the qualifications of an 
hiſtorian ; her name properly ſignifies glory | 
fame or renown, in a good ſenſe, and is 
ng maiden. 


end. of a thing, ts have done. | 
CLOSE (S.) a field or piece of ground parted 
off from other fields or common ground, by 
banks, hedges, &c. alſo the figiſhing, end- 
ing, or iſſue of a matter; in Heraldry, a bird 


owned. with. laurel, holding a trumpet in 


* 


its or pieces cut of 


+ 


Women's pattens without rings, ſometimes - 


the inſtruction of youth, and were many of | 
r 


is ſaid to be cloſe, when it ſtands with its 
wing 


= 
vw . — 4 „3 —— 0 33 — n 


2 — = — — — *» —— — — R—_ 


* 


ing; alfo reſerved, cautious, 
cid 
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letz hut; is Maſe, is is. the e ef a 

 firain or part of an air, or the general (end | 

of the whole compoſitien, or at leaſt of ſuch | 
art of a movement, where the mulic ends | 


1 


in the key of the compoſition. p 
CLO'SE (Part.) nigh, near, next to or adjoin- 


S.) a ſmall room, or partition in a 

for private retirement, 22 or 

putting things out of the way; in Heraldry, 

it is the half of the bar, or the tenth part of 
the eſcutcheon. 

CLOSET (V.) to but vp in a private or re- 
tired place, to conſult upon extraordinary 
matters, to be admitted into the fecret in- 
trigues or eabinets of princes. 


CLOT (s.) 3 lump of blood, or other con - 


gealed matter, &c. ] 
CLOT Mob congeal, and grow together in 
lumps, like blood or jellies when cold. 
CLOTH (S.) the matter or ſubſtance whereof 


| garments are made, which is ſometimes | 


_ compoſed of woollen, linen, filk, ce. 
'CLO'THIER (S.) ene whoſe trade or buſfneſ it 
is to make woollen cloth fit and ready for uſe, 


cr rio (s.) one of the fifters of Defiiny 


. which Heficd makes one of the daughters © 
Jupiter and Themis, and who, according to 
the Pagan divinity, ſpun the thread of men's 
ves z ſhe was the third that held the diſtaff. 
CLOUD (V.) to ſhade, or to make things Jouk 


like divers coleurs, ſomewhat imitating the [ 


clouds, as canes, gun-ftocks, &c. that are 
_ varniſhed, and ſtained with aqua fortis, 
CLOUDS {S.) are congeries of watery parti- 
cles, raiſed from the waters or watery parts 
© of the earth, by the ſolar or ſubtetraneous 
Heat, or boch; which at their firſt rifing 
from our globe are too ſmall to be perceived ; 
but as they aſcend, meeting with a greater 
degree of cold, are condenſed, and rendered 
epake by the union of their parts, ſo as to 
reflect light, and become viſible. A 
CLOUDY (A.) overcaft, dark, thick, applied 
to the weather; alſo to a perſon out of hu; 
mour, ill-natured, and moroſe, 
CLOVE (S.) one of the parts of a head of 
garlic; alſo, the fruit of the ch v tree; alſo 
the name of 2 weight for butter, containing 
eight pounds, and fer wool of ſeven pounds 
in the county of Eſſex, | 2 
CLO'VEN (A.) any thing eut, parted or di- 
_ vided into two or more parts, 
CLOUCH (S.) an allowance made by wholeſale 
.traders to their retailing cuſtomers, of two 
pounds weight upon every 300 weight, of 
| ſome ſorts of commodities, in order to make 
their ſeveral ſmall draughts hold out with 
tze general one, 3 
CLOUT (V.) to patch, botch, or cobble a 
garment or other thing, by ſewing in a elum 


ſy manner pieces upon it, to ſtop holes, &c, | 


CLOU'TERLY (A.) ugly, clumfy, bungling, 
ill ſhaped, or badly wrought or made, - 


_CLOVUTS (S.) dirty ordinary pieces of cloth | 


r La. 


of few. words, | 


CoA 
for mean uſes 142 the linen cloths that are 
particularly uſed about-infants, to keep them 
warm and dry; alfo the iron plates that are 
, nailed on the end of the axletrees of carts, 

waggons, or other carriages, to ſave them 
from wearing by the violent friction of their 

motion, f 5 of TN 

CLOWN (S.) a boor, or country perſon un. 
educated in the polite behaviour of cities or 
courts; alſo any  unmannerly, or indecent- 

__ behavedþperſon. . DEE 

CLO'WNISH- (A.) unpoliſhed, untauzht, rude, 
unmannerly, indecent, . 

CLOY (V.) to ſurfeit, glut, or over - fill a per- 

| fon; to ſatiate. ; 

CLUB (s.) a large ſtaff, or tick, uſed by per- 

ſons in riotcus or unlawful aſſemblies; alſo 

a company of perſons met together to regale 
themſelves at an equal expence. 

CLUB (V.) to contribute the part or portien 
of an expence agreed upon; to join one's 
ſelf a member in the ſociety ; to contribute 
any aſſiſtanee to an affair, 

CLUCK (V.) to make a noiſe like a hen, call. 
ing her chickens together, 

CLUMP (S.) a thick ſkulled, unapprebenfive, 

Billy, ignorant perſon, | 

CLU'MSY (A.)] aukward, unhandy, unſkilful, 
inartificial, 

CLUNG (A.) withered, ſhrivelled, ſhrunk up 
or together with leanneſs, half-ſtarved or 
famiſhed. | | 

CLUSTER (S.) a bunch or heap of many 
things together, as grapes, &c. alſo a tu- 
multuous aſſembly, or riotous company of 
perſons, 


| CLU'TCHES (S.) the hands faſtened together ; 


alſo: an avaritious keeping poſſeſſion of any 

thing that gomes within a perſon's reach, 
CLU'TTER (V.) to make a great noiſe, fiir, 

or uproar, - Ys | 
CLU'TTER (S.) 2 hurly burly, a confuſed 


noiſe, tir or uproar, 


CL (S.) a cant name for money, a purſe, or 


a pocket, E . 
CLY'STER (S.) a liquid remedy, or injection 
ints the inteſtines by the fundament, to re- 


freſh them, looſen the belly, moiften and 
ſoften the feces, diſſipate wind, &c. ſome- 
times they are injected into the uterus or 
womb ; they. are uſed for various purpoſes, 
and are as variouſly prepared. 
CNEFF (S.) a deity worſhipped by the Egyp- 
tians, to whom they aſcribed the creatioa of 
the world, and repreſented him with an egg 
coming out of his mouth, an egg being their 
hieroglyphic for the world. 
COACERVATE (V.) to heap up fogether, 
to-amaſs, or collect in great quantities. 
COACH (S.) a convenient and ornamental ve- 
hicle to travel in, ſuſpended by leathers, and 
moved on four wheels, and in moſt Zura- 
pea countries drawn by horſes, except Shan, 
where they are drawn by mules ; in the Mo- 


* 


' + gul's country they ate drawn by wy. OS 


hat arg that is the guider or driver, is called the COCK (S.) the male among feathered fowls ; 
p them da buen j the maker, or builder, a coach alſo the name oſ the braſs inſtrument put 
hat are maler, and the horſes that draw it, ccach- into water- pipes, to let out or retain the 
f carts, berſes, Ce. 85 Vater; alſo frequently uſed in wine, or beer- 
e them cocerioN (S.) a working together, or | veſſels, and ſeveral other uſes; the pin of 


f their jointly. a dial or gun; the needle of a balance or 

| COADJUTOR (S.) a fellow-labourer,- an aſ- pair of ſcales; the engraved piece that co- 
on un. stant or helper. | | | vers the balance of a watch; alſo an expert 
ities or ' COA/GULATE (V.) to thicken, curdle, | gameſter, or curious artiſt in any trade; alſs 
decent. congeal, or reduce a fluid into a fixed ſub- a heap of hay. / 


dance, x | \ 1 CO'CKATRICE (S.) ſee Baſiſt. 
t, rude, coAks or COAX (V.) to pleaſe by fawning | CO'CKER (V.) to humour, gratify, indulge, 
or infinuating one's ſelf into the affections of | pamper, or pleaſe children in their fooliſh re- 


| a per- another; to ſootbe, comply with, or ſpeak queſts, to their prejudice, 
3 _ agreeably to n in order to receive a mn (S.) in Cumberland, is l- 
| G gift or advantage thereby, moſt ſurrounded with the rivers. Darwent' 
#3 alſo COAL (S.) a black, ſulphureous, inflammable | and Cocker: It is a populous, well traded 
 regale matter, dug out of the earth, and uſed for town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday 3 
. fuel ; there are m7 2 5 — 2 | 4 is 8 with a noble caſtle, and a fine 
_ I] Eo 
tnbute imitation hereof, commonly called charcoal. ſituation, between two hills, upon one of 
| COALE'SCE (V.) to unite, join, or cloſe toge- which is the church, and upon the other the 
v call. ther, after a ſeparation has been made in the caſtle, which is very ſtrong, both by nature 
—_ parts of any body by violence; alſo to grow and art; the river Cocker runs through it, and 
"y together, like the compoſing or conſtituent divides it into two parts, which are joined by 
&cilfol, | particles of any known body or matter, two bridges; it ſends two members to par- 
COALITION or COALE SCENCE (S.) the liament, though it be not a Corporation 226 
nk vp | 2 Joining,or growing together of what 2 and 287 meaſured miles diſtant 
,was ſeparated. . rom London, * | 
10 COARSE (A.) thick, mean, rough, ordinary, | CO'CKET (S.) a ſeal belonging to the king's 
* many . 8 unmannerly. 1 Cuſtom- houſe; but commonly is ſpoken of 
* T (5.) "= ſhore, land, or country that | * of 2 2 2 25 — 
lies next the ſea. ö y the othcers of the Cuſtom-houſe to the 
dany of 8 e 2 N sight {IG along, 1 4 yon Nur . 2 cer- 
or near to the ſea- ſhore as poſſible. tifying that the goods are cuſtomed. 
2 COAT (S.) the upper — that men gene- COCK LE (S.) a weed called roſe- corn; alſo a 
"y rally wear, buttoning cloſe to their bodies, well known eatable ſhell-fiſh ; and in Arcbi- 
e, fiir, 1 the others having ſome expletive adjoining to tefture, a pair of winding ſtairs. 
diſtinguiſh them, as a waiſt- coat, when worn | CO'/CKLE (V.) to ſhrivel, gather or ſhrink up; 
onſuſed under the outer coat, or looſe coat, great coat, to pucker up like an ill ſown ſeam, &c, 
Sc. when worn over it in wet, or very cold | CO'CKNEY (S.) a name of reproach given to 
rſe, or weather, Ke: in women, their lower garments thoſe perſons born in or near London, from 
are called perticoars, upper or under, &. In | their ſuppoſed entire ignorance of all manner : 
jectian Aratomy, it is the membranous cover of any | of country affairs, extending ſo far as not to 
to re- ma — the 2 — a = for 2 or 8 — of a horſe from the crow - | 
en and ut for cattle, is called a ſbeep-coat, &c. ing of a cock. = 
ſome- COBBLE (V.) to do any thing aukwardly and | CO'CKPIT (S8) a place where game cocks | 
ervs or 3 bunglingly ; to patch or ſpoil a thing. fight, to make. ſport for the lookers on. | 


rpoſes, CO'BLER (S.) any unſkilful workman; par- | CO'CKREL (S.) a young cock, eſpecially of 


ticularly applied to thoſe men who make it the game or fighting kind, 


Epyp- an employ to patch or mend old ſhoes, though | CO'CKS COMB (S.) the red, tufted, fleſhy 
tion of it be done curiouſly, part of a cock's bead; alſo the name of n 
an egg ' CO'BWES (S.) the ſpider's neſt ; alſo a nick- ample, otherwiſe called yellow rattle graſs z 
g their name for any improbable or precarious excuſe, | alſo a nick-name for a ſilly, prating, igno- 
or undertaking. f rant, pretending fellow. i 
gether, COCCTFEROUS (A.) any plant or tree that COQUET (S.) a general lover, or gallanting 
x dears berries, = ; perſon, either male or female ; one who de- - 
tal ve- COCHINEA'L (S.) a drug uſed both in phy- lights to deal generally in love affairs, with - 
rs, and hc and mechanics, for dyeing ſcarlets, crim-] out determining any thing particular; but 
Fure- ſon, &c, Some imagine it is the body of a commonly is reſtrained to a woman that en- 
Spain, ſmall inſe& or fly, and others affirm it isa { tertains,many ſweethearts, without intending 
ie Mo- {mall berry or grain, Travellers confirm] marriage with any of 'them. 
. He doth opinions, and ſay there are two ſorts, COD (S.) an excellent fiſh, both for preſent uſe 
that one a fly, and the other a berry, but that the | while freſh, and alſo to ſalt up, for ſtore for 


ve or beſt ſort is the fly or inſect. ſhips, garriſons, 8 alſo the bag, ſkin, ſhell, 
or 
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er bulk of peaſe, beans, &c. alſo the ſkin or | 


that grows ſo incloſed, are called cod ware. 
CODE (S.) a collection of the conſtitutions of 
the Roman emperors, which were firſt entered 


Co piciL (S.) an addition or ſupplement made 


CofFFER (s.) a cheſt to put treaſure in; alſo 


- lodgment athwart a dry moat, from ſix to 
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bag that contains the teſticles of any male 
cteature: in ſome countries a pillow, pin- 
cuſhion, &c. is ſo called; fo all ſorts of grain 


into three different books, at different times, 
and by ſeveral perſons; but in the year 534, 
many of the former laws being grown vut of 
uſe, and unfit for the preſent circumſtances 
of things, the emperor Fuftinian ordered a 
collection from all the former laws, which 
was called the Fuftiniam code, and at this 
time conſtitutes great pait of «the civil law, 


and annexed to any writing after the chief or 
principal writing is engroſſed and executed, 
particularly the enlargement of a laſt will and 
teſtament. | a 
called, from its aptneſs to, and pleaſant taſte 
when codled, or gently par-boiled. 

COE (S.) a ſmall hut that miners build over 
the mouth of the ſhaft where they work, to 
ſcreen themſelves from the weather; alſo in 
other places, to lodge their tools, cloaths, or 
other neceſſaries. 

COEFFICIENT (A.) ſomething that works 

together with ansther, to. proquce ſome act 
or thing; alſo an Algebraical Term, fignify- 
ing that number that is placed before a lite- 
ral quantity, and is ſuppoſed to be multiplied 
by, or into it, as 5 @ + 7, Soe. 

COE'QUAL (A.) ſid of one perſon or thing, 
when as great in value, quantity or power, as 
another, 

COERCIBLE (A.) that may be limited, re- 
ftrained, or bounded, | 

COE'RCION (S.) a reſtraining, hindering, li- 
mating, bounding, or keeping in, 
COESSE/NTIAL (A.) of the ſame eſſence, or 
* ſubſtance with another, 
COETE'RNAL (A.) that has the ſame eterni- 
ty with another; as ſpace and duration, ab- 
ſolutely conſidered, 
 COE'VAL (A.) of the ſame age with another, 
as two perſons of 20, 30, 40, 50, years old, 
Ec. 1 | 
COEXYISTENT (A.) any thing that has a be- 
ing or exiſtence at the ſame time with ano- 
ther, x 
CO'FFEE (S.) a ſeed or berry brought from 

Arabia Felix, uſed to make a liquor or drink 

of the ſame name, 


a ſquare depreſſure in esch interval between 
the modillions cf the Corinthian cornice, com- 
monly filled with a roſe, or ſome other en- 
richment; in Fertification, it is a hollow 


ſeven fert deep, and from 16 to 18 feet 
. . broar, the upper part being made of pieces 
of timber raiſed two feet above the level of 


CO'FFERER (S.) an officer in the king' 


CO'DLIN (S.) an excellent ſummer apple, ſo |. 


eO 
laden with earth for its covering, and ſerv 
as a N ah with embraſures; the beſieget 


commonly uſe theſe coffers to hinder th 
befiegers paſſing the ditch, 


houthold, next under the comptroller, wh 
in the eompting-houſe, and elſewhere a 
other times, has a ſpecial charge and oyer 
ſight of the other officers of the houſe, fo 
their good demeanour and carriage in,thei 
offices, to all u hom he pays their wages, 
COFFIN (S.) in the Farrier's Language, th 
infide or hollow part of a horſe's hoof ; bu 
in the general and vulgar uſe, it is tha 
wooden box or crunk, in which the bodies o 
dead perſons are put for the ſake of decenc 
and generally :n which they are put into th 
ground and buried, 
COG (V.) to flatter, ſooth, tell lies, deceiy 
amuſe ;z alſo to uſe a cheating art, or ſleigh 
of hand at dice-playing, 
CO'/GENT (A.) weighty, ſtrong, preſling 
convincing, enforcing. | 
CO'CITATE (V.) to think, muſe, rumi 
nate, reflect, weigh, or conſider a matter i 
one's mind, | 
COGITA'TION (S.) thinking, muſing, r 
flecting, weighing, conſidering, &c, 
COGITA'TIVE (A.) thoughtful, fedate, fe 
rious, conſiderate, &c. 
COGNA'!TION (S.) among the Civilian, 
that line of deſcent between males and fe 
males, that ariſes from the ſame father, 
CO'GNISANCE{S. ) notice, obſervation, know 
ledge ; and in Lat, ſometimes ſignifies th 
confeſſion orack nowledgment of a thing done 
alſo the hearing of an affair judicially. 
CO'GNISOR or CONU'SOR (S.) one th 
paſſeth or acknowledgeth a fine of lands « 
tenements to another. : 
COGNITION (S.) the knowing or judging e 
a matter or thing. : 
COGNIZEE' or CONNISEE' (S.) the perſo 
to whom a fine is paid or acknowledged. 
cos ts.) the wooden teeth in a mill-whee 
tumbler, &c, : 
COGUE (S.) a glaſs or dram of brandy or othe 
ſpirituous liquors. * I 
COGUE (v.) to tipple or drink drams or ſpit 
tuous bquors, as brandy, rum, geneva, &c. 
COHA'BIT (V.) to live or dwell togethe 
eſpecially like, or after the manner of a ma 
and his wife. Ie 
CO'HEIR.(S.) a joint or equal heir, with 0 
or more perſons, to the eſtate of one « 
more different perſons, a : 
COHE/IRESS (S.) a woman or girl that is 
joint or equal heir with another in ſome thir 
perſon's eſtate, 525 
COHE'RE (v.) to flick cloſe 3 a 
hang, keep faft, or bind together; allo t 
agree or depend regularly upon what wen 
before. Fg | h 
COHE'RENCE or COHE'RENCY (8.) ! 
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C001 
'the har dependance of propoſitions upon 
2 . — "wad in Natura Phileſopby, it 
is the ficking or cleaving together of the 
of any natural body, whether mineral 
or vegetable, &c. 29A a 
COHESION (S.) che action whereby the con- 
ſtituent pirticles of natural bodies are con 
netted or joined together, ſo as to produce 
bodies in ſuch and ſuch forms as we ſee 
them, and endowed with ſuch properties as 
The cauſe of this cobe- 
has racked the wits of all the naturaliſts, 
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without any of them coming farther than | 


probability towards the ſolution, 5 

COHVBIT (V.) to with- hold, reftrain, keep 

binder, prevent, &c. 222 

COHOBATE (V.) in 2 is the diſtil- 
ing over again of the ſame liquor, by pour- 
ing it on again upon the dregs which remain 
in the veſſel, * 

COHORT (S.) a Military Term among the 
Romans, ſignifying a body of troops conGfi- 
ing of 600 foot-ſoldiers, and ſome ſay of 
zoo; theſe were divided into three parts, 

| called maniples, and theſe into centuries, 

COIF (S.) a linen cap worn commonly by wo- 
men; but when worn by men, it is to diſtin- 
pviſh the degree they hold in the profeſſion of 
the law, it being the badge of a ſerjeant at 
law, from hence called a ſerjeant of the coif. 

COIL (V.) to wind. or Wap up a cable or 
large rope in the form of a circle or ring, 
ſo that it may eafily be run out without 
tangling. i 1 

COIL (S.) a bundle of rope rolled up in ſe- 
veral circles laid one upon another, 

COIN (S.) ſometimes fignifies the die, or in- 
firument.upon which ſome device is engrav- 
ed, in order to be ſtruck upon ſome proper 
matters; ſometimes and more generally, it 
ſignifies the pieces that are ſo ſtruck, in or- 
der for their ready paſſing from one to ano- 
ther at a certain rate, and is commonly call- 
ed money, of which there are as many ſorts 
33 there are different nations. | 

COYNCIDENT (A.) any thing that exaQaly 
agrees or falls in with another in all reſpects; 
u when two circles of the ſame diameter are 
laid upon one another, they will coincide, 

COINS or QUOINS (S.) in Architecture, are 


brick or ſtone- worle that are put into the an- 
ples of the walls of houſes, &c. both to 
tirengthen and ornament them. In Gun 
xery, they are large wooden wedges, with 
which the pieces of ordnance are levelled, 
niſed, or depreſſed, as occaſion requires, 
In Printing, they are the ſmall wooden 
vedges, with which tbe matter, when com- 
poſed, is made tight in the frame, in order 
o be wrought, after correction. 

or riox (S.) ſometimes it is vſed for the 
natural tendency or gravitation of particular 
dodies towards each other, as between iron 


thoſe ſquare flat ſtones, or ptotuberances of | 


GOL 

COITS or QUOITS (s.) hbrſe ſhoes or broad 

| tron rings uſed to exerciſe « petſon with, by 
toſſing or throwing them from one place to 
another ; alſo a game or diverſion ſo called, 

COKE (S) coal charked, or burnt, ſo that the 
greateſt part of the ſulphur is deftroyed3 
thus prepared, they make but very little 
ſmoke; and a very ſtrong fire, uſed in dry- 
ing malr; refining metals, &c, 

COLA'RIN (S.) the little friſe of the capital 
of the Tuſcan and Doric column, put be- 

! tween the aſtragal and the annulets; ſome- 
times it is. uſed for the ono, or ring at the 
top'of the ſhaft of the column next the ca- 
piral z ſometimes alſo called the eincture. 

COLA'ſURE_ (S.) the training a liquor thro* 
a cloth, cr other proper inſiruments, to ſe- 
parate the dregs from it, 

CO'LOHESTER (S.) in E/zx, is an ancient 
corporation, the town large, and very po- 
pulous, the ftreets fair and beadtiful; and 
tho* the whole is not finely built, there are 
abundance of good houſes in it, There are 

ſtill the viſible marks of the ſeverity it un- 
derwent in the civil wars in K. Charles Ift's 
time, eſpecially in the churches: . The river 
Coln paſſes through the town and encompaſ- 
ſes it on the north and eaſt; over this riyer 
are three large bridges; this river is navi- 
gable for hoys and ſmall craft up to the 
town, and to within three miles for ſhips of 
large burthen; for the convenience of trade, 

there is a large quay along the ſide of the ri- 
ver, and a good cuſtom- houſe; the princi- 
pal manufacture is baise: It is governed by a 
mayor, high ſteward, recorder, or his depu- 
ty, 11 aldermen, chamberlain, town clerk, 
aſſiſtants, and 18 common council men; 
there are 8 churches, beſides thoſe damaged 
as above, and five meeting-houſes, of which 
two are Quakers; and beſides all theſe, a 
Dutch and a French church; there are ſeve> _ 
ral noble public buildings, ſuch as the Bay- 
Hall, the Guild Hall, &c. it ſends two memo 
bers to parliament, and is 43 computed, and 
5o meaſured miles diſtant from London, 

'COLD (s.) is that property in bodies that ex- 

cites in us the defire of heat and fire; ſome 


8 


imagine it to be only a negation of heat, or 


fire; and ſome think it abſolutely a property 
refiding in the thing; but theſe are difficul- 
ties too great to be entered into here, Dy 
CO'/LDNESS (S.) ſometimes means the natu-- 
ral quantity or degree of cold that any thing 
has, and ſometimes the ſlight and indifference 
with which ſome perſons treat or entertain 
their friends and acquaintance, . 
CO'LEBROOK or CO/LINBROOK. (s.] in 
Buckinghamſhire, a ſmall town whoſe mar- 
| ket is weekly on Tueſday; it is principally 
ſupported by trave!lers that paſs through it 
to and from Lenden, for whoſe reception 
there are many good inns { 15 computed, and 
13 meaſured miles diſtant from London, 


d und the magnet; and ſometimes it fies 
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COLET (S.) in rings that have ſtones, is that 
part in which the ſtones are ſet. | 
CO'LESHILL (S.) in Warwickſhire, a ſmall. 
but handſome town whoſe market is weekly 
on Wedneſday, ſeated on a hill by the river 
Cole, over which it hath a large lone bridge; 
Sz computed, and 101 meaſured miles diſtant 
from Londen. » Wha 
CO'LFORD (S.) in Gloucefterfhire, a ſmall town 
+ that has a weekly market on Tueſday ; 96 
* computed miles diſtant from London, 
CO'LIR (S.) an officer in China, who inſpects 
every court or tribunal in the empire, and 
_ tho? he be not of the number, yet is aſſiſling 
at all aſſemblies, the proceedings whereof 
are communicated to him: He gives ſecret 
intelligence to the court, and even upon 
occaſion accuſes the Mandarins of their 
faults, not only as to private life, but alſo in 
their public offices; their power is ſo great, 
that even the princes of the blood are afraid 
of them. N 
CO'LLAR (v.) to catch or take hold of a per- 
ſon by the neck or throat, | 
_ COLLAR (S.) a particular ornament wore by 
the knights of ſeveral military orders, hang- 


ing over their ſhoulder on the mantle, and its 


© figure. drawn round their armories; it con- 
_ fiſts of a gold chain enamelled, frequently ſet 
with cyphers and other devices, having the 


badge of the order ſuſpended at the bottom. 


Type collar of the order of the garter conſiſts 
of S. S. with roſes enamelled red, within a 
garter enameled blue, the George at the bot- 

- tom; 


neck, &c, alſo the narrow cape of a coat, the 


upper part or band of a ſhirt, made fit to go 


about a perſon's neck; alſo a ſtock to but- 
ton over the ſhirt and round the neck; alſo 
a term uſed for hoops, &c. that are put to 
* ſeveral inſtruments, &c, 13 
COLLATE (V.) to give or beſtow an ecele - 


faſtical living upon a proper perſon; alſo to 


examine and compare one part of a thing 
with another, to ſee if it be perfect, eſpecially 
the ſheets of books, 


' COLLA!/TERAL (A.) fideways, belonging to 


a thing ata diſtance, and not directly; ſo 


de title or relation of brothers ond fiſters to 
the efieAs or efiates of each other, is colla- |- 


teral, but that of chileren to their parents is 
Immediate and direQ; alſo the giving bond 
for the performance of articles agreed upon, 
by deed executed, is called collateral ſecurity. 
COLLA'TION (S.) a pleaſant, friendly treat; 
* alſo. the compa ing of things together; and 
in Church Affairs, when a biſhop, having the 
Aiſpoſal of « benefice in his own gift, confers 
it noon ſome fit perſon. | 
COLLEA'GUE (S.) a partner, companion, 
 affifiant. er fellow in the diſcharge of any 
office of truth. N , | 


.COLLE'CT (v.) to gather together, to pick up | 


In divers places and at divers times, 


Alſo a piece of braſs, &c. made into 
* the form of a ring, to put round a dog's | 


COL 
CO'LLECT (S.) a ſhort prayer appointed for 
ſome particular occaſion, _ 
COLLEF'CTION (S.) a heap or parcel of things 
picked up or gathered together, as of pictures 
books, inftruments, &c. alſo certain abſtraQs, 
hints, trauſcripts, and ſcattered pieces wrote 
for the uſe and promotion of learning, 
COLLE'CTIVE (A.) many things contained 
or included in one, as the parlizment is a 
colleftive body or number of men; fo in 
Grammar, a collective noun is that which ex- 
preſſes a great number ſingularly, as people, 
con pany, &c. | 
COL! E'CTOR (S.) a perſon appointed by the 
commiſſioners of any duty, the inhabitants 
of a pariſh, &c, to gather in or receive of 
the perſons mentioned in a roll or catalogue, 
ſuch ſums as are charged to them for duty, 
tax, rent, &c, 
CO'LLEGE (S.) a company or ſociety of men 
occupied /in the ſame general manner, and 
regulated by the ſame rules; commonly un- 
derſtood of thoſe ſocieties that apply them- 
ſelves to learning in univerſities; and ſome- 
times it means the place or building where 
they live, ſtudy, or meet for ſuch a purpoſe, 
Beſides theſe, there are colleges of cardinals, 
electors, &c. which are endowed with pat- 
ticular privileges, $42 
COLLE'GIANS (S.) a religious ſect in Hel- 
land, ſo called, becauſe of their meeting the 
firſt Sunday in every month, whete every 
one has the liberty of expounding the ſcrip- 
ture, praying, &c, They meet twice a year, 
at Rinſborougb, a village two miles diſtant 
from Leyden, where they admit every one 
that preſents himſelf, without regarding his 
ſect or opinion; they have no particular mi- 
niſters, and always plunge in baptiſm, Alſo 
the members of a college, 
COLLIER (S.) one who works in the coal- 
pirs, or other places where coals are; alſo 
a dealer in coals; and frequently is the com- 
mon name of fuch ſhips as are employed 
to carry coals from one place to another, 
CO'LLIERY (s.) the pit, mine or place where 
coals grow and are dug out of; alſo a ſtore- 
' hou'e where large parcels of coals are kept, 
either for ſale or uſe; alſo the name of thoſe 
fleets of ſhips that are appointed to carty 
coals from Newcaſle to Londen, Sc. 
COLLIQUATIYE (A.) waſting, conſuming, 
deſtroying. | 
COLLUSION (S.) the ſtriking of one body 
againſt another, 
COLLOCA!TION ts.) a ſeiting in order, a due 
and regular placing of things in proper claſſes, 
COLLO'GUE (v.) to treat with a perſon un- 
derhandedly, to cheat, flatter, coax ot ſooth 
a perſon in order to get a ſecret out of him, 
CO!LLOP (S.) a large flice or cut of fieſh, 
CO'LLOQUY (S.) a conference or talking to- 
gether of ſeveral real or imaginary perſons 3 
a dialogue. | 
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|COLLU'SION (s.) deceit, fraud, consent 
- * | 
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thing done with a knaviſh or villainous in- 
tention under the diſguiſe of friendſhip. 


COLLU'SIVE or COLLU'SORY (A.) deceit- 


ful, fraudulent, pretending to friendſhip, with- 
out intention of performance, 
CO'LLY (s.) foot, or other black, ſmeary 
matter that lodges in chimneys, about' pots 
and kettles, &c. 
CO'LLY (v.) to daub or ſmear with ſoot, &c; 
COLLY'RIUM (S.) a remedy applied exter- 
nally to diſeaſes of the eyes, of which there 
are various ſorts, ſome dry and others liquid, 
xc. N | 
COLNE (S.) in Lancaſhire, a town whoſe 
market is weekly on Wedneſday, noted for 


having a few years ſince had many Roman 


coins both filver and copper, found in and 
near it ; diſtant from London 153 computed, 
and 200 meaſured miles, | 

K. CO'LOMBS (S.) in Cornwall, a ſmall town 
whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; diſ- 
tant from Londen 200 computed, and 259 
meaſured miles. 


COLON (S.) in Grammar, a point, mark or 


charater made thus, (:) ſerving to ſhew a 
pauſe, and diyide the members of a period, 
and commonly uſed where the ſenſe is com- 
plete; yet the diſcourſe going on, and the 
paragraph being continued, it is thought 
proper not to uſe the period or full ſtop. In 


Anatomy, it is the ſecond of the thick inteſ- N 


tines, being about eight or nine hands long; 
the diſlemper called the cholic, takes its 
name from this part, which is the principal 
JS : 

TO'LONADE (S.) 
round 1n a circular form, ö 

CO'LONEL (S.) a chief commander of a regi- 
ment of horſe or foot. | | 

COLONY (S.) a number of people ſent from 

one nation or place to another, in order to 

inhabit, people, and cultivate it, s 

CLO'PHONY (S.) a fort of gum, being on- 
ly a finer turpentine boiled in water till it is 
reduced into a ſolid ſubſtance; it is alſo an 
oleaginous ſubſtance, of a yellowiſh colour, 
iry and friable, compoſed of the remains of 
fr and fir apples, condenſed by end ion and 
hardered by cold; it is ſometimes called 
Spaniſh wax, and ſometimes Grecian reſin: 
The caput mortuum, or groſs part remain- 
ing after the diſtillation of turpentine, is alſo 
called colophony. 

LOSS or COLO/SSUS (S.) a braſs ſtatue 
of Apollo, ſeventy cubits high, erected at the 
port of Rhodes in honour of the ſun, and 
eſteemed one of the ſeven wonders of the 
world: After it had ſtood fifty years, an 
earthquake overthrew it: Few could em- 
brace or gird its thumb; it was of ſo great a 
bulk, that when the Saracens took Rhodes in 
bb7, they loaded goo camels with the braſs / 
nat made it, Alſo any figure of a monſtrous 

. 
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| CO'LOUR (v.) to ſet a good face upon à bad 
matter; to conceal or hide the truth; to 
 aQt-contrary te juſticez tb carry on a con- 
traband trade, as When a freeman connives 
 . at a foreigner's uſing his name to ſave part 
of the cuſtom; alſo to bluſh, when a, per- 
ſon is guilty of ſomething he is charged 
with, or hears ſomething immodeſt, ſud- 
denly, or by ſurprize. 03 

CO'LOURABLE (A.) plauſible, fair, ſeeming- 
ly jeſt and right, but not really ſo. , | 

CO'LOURS (S.) the different modifications of 
the rays of light, that excite in us thoſe ſen- 
ſations by which we diffinguiſh things, and 
call them green, red, blue. Cc. alſo the com- 

plexion or look of a petſon; alſo a pretence 

or ſhew of doing any thing. that is not in- 

| tended; alſo the banner orenfgn of a - 
pany of ſoldiers; or the diſtinction that ſhips 
of different nations hang out, or place upon 

the (terns or poops of their ſhips, to ſhew to 
whom they are ſubjedt. 22 

COLT (S.) a young horſe, mare, als, &c. al ſo 
a young juryman, or one that never ſerved in 
that ſtation before. 

COLT ER (S.) the knife or iron in a plovgh 

that cuts or breaks vp the ground, : 

COLUMN (S.) in Arebitecture, is a round 
pillar, made both to ſupport and adorn a 

building, and is of different thick neſſes, in 

proportion to the height, according to the 
order it is ſuppoſed to e made in, and he 
ornaments it is adorned with. 

CO'LUMPTON (S.) in Devenſbire, upon the 
river Columbe or Culme, has a market weekly 
on Saturday; the church is a fine building, 
with a curious gilded rood loft; 134, com- 
puted, and 175 meaſured miles diſtant from 
London. = rt 

CO'LURES (S.) in Geography and Affronamy, 
two great circles imagined to inter ſect each 

cther at right angles in the poles of the 
world; one of theſe circies paſſes inrough the 
ſolſtitial, and the other thro' the equinoRial 
points of the ecliptic, and are accordingly 
named the ſolfitial and equinoctial colures, 

the one determining the folftices, and the 

- Other the equinoxes, and conſequently mar k 
out the four ſeaſons of the year, Y 

CO'MA (S.) a diſeaſe that very much inelines 
or cauſes the patient to ſleep exceedingly, 
with the mouth open, and the under jaw 
fallen, 

COMB (S.) an inſtrument to clean, untangle 
and dreſs flax, wool, hair, &c. Alſo the creſt 
or red tuft or flew that grows upon a cock's 
head, bs" : I 

COMR (V.] to untangle, clean, or dreſs hair, 

flax, woul, &c.. : 

COMBAT (S.) a fighting, firiving, or eon- 

tending; in „ it was the deciding 2 

controverted matter by the ſwords of two 

champions, vs, N 


(OM BAT (v.) to ſtrive with, contend, fight, 
diſpute, refit, withſtand, 
"ns Pute, 1 cou- 
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 - COMBU'STION (s,) burning; alſo a public 


7 COME (S.) the ſmall fibres or tails of malt 


.- COMFITS (S.) ſuch ſweet-meats or confec- 


..CO'MFORTABLE (A.] any thing that gives 
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« QCO'MBATANT (S.) 4 champion, or perfon ;-CO'MING (A) forward, yielding, 


that fGights, diſputes or contends with one or 
more perſons in defence or juſtification of 
himſelf or others; in Heraldry, when two 
dions or other ſavage creatures are borne. in a 
coat rampant, facing one another ina fight- 
ing poſture, 

COMBINA'TION (S.) a joining or agreeing 
together, a conſpiracy z in Arithmetic, it is 
the art of finding how many different ways 
any number of things may be varied, when 


taken or reckoned by ones, twos, threes, &c, | 


COMBINE (V.) to join, plot, or conſpite 
together, for the promotion or 2 
of ſomething; and frequently ſpoken in an 
ill ſenſe, to raiſe rebellions, &c. N 

COMB MARTIN (S.) a ſmall town in De- 

| vonſbire, through which runs the Severn ſea 
by an inlet; it has a ſmall market, and is 


diſtant from London 149 computed, and 184 | 


meaſured miles. | * 

COMBU'STIBLE (A.) any thing that is pro- 
per to feed, and eaſy to take fire, as oil, 
itch, ſpirits, weod,. coals, &c. 


diſturbance, riot, hurly burly. 
COME (v.) to approach, draw near, or enter 
into a place, | 


- that ifſve upon its firſt ſhooting, 
©  COME'DIAN (S.) a writer or actor of plays, 
particularly of the merry ſort, 
CO'MEDY (S.) a play repreſenting ſomething 
diverting and comical, wherein no diſaſter 
that is cruel or tragical is ſuppoſed, and al- 


ways ends in the ſucceſs or accompliſhment | 


of what is deſired, purſued, or intended by 
the hero or principal perſon. | 

- CO'MELINESS (S.) beauty, proportion, afree- 
ableneſs, gracefulneſs, handſomeneſs, 

' CO'MELY (A.) handſome, graceful, beau- 
_ -tifal, proportionable, &c. 
COMET (S.) a blaring ſtar, an uncommon 
appearance in the heavens, formerly taken 

for the fore-runner of ſome extraordinary 
event; but by the ſkill of later aflronomers 
is found to have a periodic motion as well 
as the planets, | £3 
- COMETO!'GRAPHY (S.) a deſcription, or 
diſcourſe of comets, wherein their nature, 
effect, returns, periods, &c. are fully ex 


©. ians as are preſerved dry. N 
-: COMFORT (v.) to aſſiſt, help, or relieve 
rh advice, covnſel, money, cloaths, &c. 


help, relief, or ſatisfaction. 
© FO'MFORTLESS (A.) without friends, pro- 
per help, or dus aſſiſtance; poor, miſeiable, 
unhappy, e. 827 


} 


CO'MICAL (A.) jocoſe, merry, diverting, 
witty, humourous, pleaſant, agreeable, 
Co MIN (S.) the act of moving towards 


a | Arithmetic and Algebra, are ſuch a: eith 


COM 
compli 
&c. and eſpecially ſpoken of a 2 
ſeems willing to accept of ſuch offers as are 
made to her by men. | 
CO'MMA (S.) one of the moſt uſual markg 
or ſtops uſed in writing or printing, intimat 
ing, that the reader ſhould make a ja] 
Pauſe or ſtop, wherever he ſees it, in ore 
to collect the ſenſe the more eably, and tt 
fetch breath, marked thus („ ); and i 
Muſic, it is whereby a perfect tone exceed 
an imperfect one, : 
COMMAND (V.) to order, direct, or die 
another do ſomething; alſo to have th 
- governance, rule, or direction of any mat 
ter or thing, : 
COMMAND (S.) the management, rule, o 
direction of a matter, | 
COMMANDER or COMMA'NDANT (8. 
— chief officer in an army, company, o 
up. 
COMMA'NDMENT (S.) a precept or rule 
law or direction, for a perſon to gover 
himſelf by, commonly reſtrained to the de 
calogue or ten precepts of Moſes, 
COMMA'NDRY (S.) a kind of benefice 0 
revenue belonging to a military order, confe 
ed on ancient knights who had done ſervice, 
COMME/MORATE (V.) to do ſomething i 
remembrance of a thing or perſon. 
COMMEMORA'TION (S.) a calling to mi 
ſomething paft, a doing ſomething in he 
nour of a favour, or prejudice of a diſgrad 
received, &c, | 
COMMENCE (V.) to begin a thing, to cart 
on a law ſuit, to take up a degree of hono 
in an univerſity... = 
CGMMENCEMENT (s.) the going vpon « 
beginning an affair; alſo a convention of tl 
heads of an univerſity, when they conf 
' academical honours upon the ſtudents. 
COMME'ND (V.) to praiſe, encourage, 
ſet forth the value or uſefulneſs of a thing 
alſo to put or commit into the care, keel 
ing, or favour of another. 
COMME'NDABLE (A.) any thing that is 
luable or praiſe-worthy. AN, 
COM MENDA'!TION (S.) a praiſing, enco 
raging, or ſetting forth to advantage. 
COMME/NDAM (s.) the holding a benef 
by a layman, for fix months, to repair 
with the revenue ; or by an eccleſiaſtic, 
perform the paſtoral offices till it is provid 
with a regular incumbent: This is oft 
done, when the king promotes a perſon 
be a biſhop, by ſuch promotion he is oblig 
do lay down his former living, unleſs it 
given him by the king to hold in commenda 
which is freguent, if the biſbopric be b 
of ſmall income. 
CQMME'NSURABLE or COMME'NS| 
RATE (A.) equal in meaſure, proportio 
or tale; ſo commenſurable quantities, 


ET! place in reſpect of the perſon or perſons al- 
ready there, OR Hg 


exactly meaſure or contain one another, 
+ obs * * 1 . 
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; COM 
are exactly meaſured by ſome third, numker 
or quantity; in Geometry, right lines are ſaid 
to be commenſurate in power, when their 
ſquares are by the ſame quantity 
.of ſpace, | | 
COMMENT or COMMENTARY (S.) an 
expoſition or interpretation of ſomething not 
quite clear of itſelf; it is alſo uſed for an 
hiſtory, in which the writer was a principal 
aQtor, 28 Cæſar s Commentaries, &c. 
COMMENT (v.] to explain, clear up diffi- 
culties, write notes, criticiſe, or find fault 
with a book, letter, &c. g 
COMMENT A/TOR (S.) one who writes notes, 
explains, or criticiſes upon a book, &c. 
COMMENTITIOUS (A.) counterfeit, forg- 
ed, falſe, pretended, | 
COMMERCE (S.) trade, dealing, traffic; 
converſation by word or leiter; correſpon- 
dence of any kind. 
COMME!/TICS (S.) thoſe things that give 
or add beauties, that were not by nature, as 


paints to the face, ornaments of all ſoris to | 


the body, or any part thereof, | 

COMMIGRA'TION (S.) a removing from 
one place to reſide or dwell in another. 

COMMINA'TION (S.) a thfeatening or de- 
nouncing of judgment or ſevere puniſhments 
againſt the breach of certain laws or com- 
mands, as in the 26th of Leviticus, and the 
office for Aſo Wedneſday, in the Common 
prayer book of the church of Exgland. 

COMMUNATORY (A.) of or belonging to 
threatening or denouncing of judgments or 
ſevere puniſhmeats, 

COMMINU!TION (s.) the grinding, break- 
ing or bruifing of a thing or ſubſtance, and 
thereby pulverizing or reducing to very ſmall 
parts or particles, | 

COMMISERATE (V.) to condole, have com- 
paſſion or pity, to ſympathize with, or bear 
2 part of the calamity of another; alſo to 
help, relieve, comfort and aſſiſt. 

COMMISER A/TION (S.) pitying, ſympathiz- 
ing with, condoling, relieving, helping or 
afliſting of a perſon in miſery or diſtreſs. 

CO'MMISSARY (S.) an officer belonging to 
a biſhop, who exerciſes eccleſiaſtical juriſgic- 
tion in thoſe parts of the dioceſe, which are 
ſo far remote from the ſee, that the chan- 
cellor cannot cali the ſubjects thereof to the 
diſhop's principal confiſtory without too 
much trouble, In an Army, there are two 
forts of commiſſaries, viz. that of the muſter, 

- who takes an account of the fAlrength of 
every regiment, reviews them, ſees that the 
horſe are well mounted, and ihe men well 
armed and accoutred; another, of the pro- 

- Vifions, who hath the charge f furniſhing 

. the army with all things of that kind. 

COMMVSSION (S.) the authority or power 
by which one perſon tranſacts bulinefs for or 
under another, which is commonly by deed 

or writing, duly executed, which the dele- 


| 


2 "Gor 
neceſſary occaſions, to ſatisfy thoſe who have 
| A right to examine into it; ſo in the Army, 
and in all offices under the crown, a perſon 
is ſaid to have a commiſſion given him, who 
had no power to act before; in Trade, it 
ſometimes means the power of acting for ano- 
ther, and ſometimes the premium or reward 
that a perſon receives for his ſo doing, which 
is $, 1, 2, 3, or more per Cent, according 
to the nature or circumſtance of the affair, 
There are a great variety of commiſſions from 
the crown, ifſued according to the exigence 
of the matter; as a commiſſion of anticipation, 
which is an authority under the great ſeal, 
do collect a ſubſidy or tax before the time; 
of affociation, to add two or more learned 
and fit perſons, with the ſeveral juſtices in 
the ſeveral circuits and counties of Y/ales, for 
the eaſier and more expeditious adminiſtra- 
tion of juflice; of bankruptcy, which is di- 
reed to five or more perſons, to enquire in- 
to the ſtate and condition of a broken tradeſ- 
man; of religion, iſſued againſt bim who has 
not appeared after a proclamation, &c, 
COMMISSION or COMMISIONATE (V.) 
to impower one or more perſons to tranſact 
or do any thing for and in behalf of the 
public, or of another private perſon, 
COM MI'SSIONER (S.) a perſon appointed 
to act or do in behalf of another; but ge- 
nerally reſtrained to thoſe perſons acting un- 
der the crown, in the management and di- 
rection of the public offices, as of the cuſ- 
toms, navy, viQualling, &c. either by 
letters patent, or otherwiſe ; and in Scotland, 
that nobleman that repreſents the perſon of 
the king of England, is called the king's bigb 
commiſſioner, which in other places is called 
lord heutenant, viceroy, &c, ; 
COMMUVSSURE (S.) a joint, cleft, or cavi 
in any thing. ; : 
COMMI'T (v.) to act or do a thing, to deli- 
ver or ſurrender a thing into the cuſtody of 
another, to leave or refer a thing or buſineſs 
to be determined another time; in common 
Speech, it is generally added to ſomething 
criminal, as, He committed a robbery, mur- 
der, rape, treaſon, ke. 
COMMITMENT (S.) the ordering; com- 
manding, or ſending a perſon to priſon; alſo 
the doing or performing ſome indecent or . 
unlawful act. | 
COMMITTEE (S.) a ſelect number of men 
to whom any buſineſs or matter is referred 
to inquire into, order or. manage, and report 
the ſtate thereof to the proprietors, or others 
empowered to receive the ſame; in Law, 
it is the widow of the king's tenant, who 
by the ancient law was committed to the 
king's care and protection. 
COMMIXTION or COMMYTXTURE (.) 
the putting dr mingling ſeveral things of ſe- 
veral ſorts together, | 


COMMO DE (S.) a particular ſort of fins 


dated perſon produces upon all proper and 


>» 
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head- dreſs for women. 
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| COMMODIOUS (a.) fit, proper, convenient, | 


uſeful, beneficial, adrantageous. 
COMMO'DITY (S.) benefit, advantage, uſe- 


 JEOMMODO'RE (S.) a captain commiſſioned 
br appointed by the admiral to be a ſort of de- 
puty admiral; to command a ſquadron in chief. 
CO'MMON (Ag) uſual, frequent, public; alſo 
the propetty of all perſons alike, unreſtrain- 
+ ed; in . Language, it means un- 
clean or profane; and among us, a commen 
woman is a whore, &c, | | 
CO'MMON (S.) a piece or parcel of ground 
on which the inhabitants of a certain lord- 
ſhip, town, pariſh, &c. have a right to feed 
cattle, without paying for the ſame ; this 
word is alſo applied to a great many other 
things ; as in Grammar, the common gender ; 
in Trade, the common ſtock of a company of 
partnerſhip; and in Law, it is applied to 
abundance of particulars, 
CO'MMONALTY (S.) the middling ſort of 
the people, whoſe circumſtances are above 


, whatever that a perſon deals or trades in. 


c'0'M” 
an affair without coming to an agreement, 
ſo thet no action can be grounded; in Fer- 
tifcation, it is the preſerving a ſafe paſſage to the 


and from the garriſon or army, ſo as to get thu: 

| . Proviſions or recruits without being interrupt- "nga! 
ed by the ene. | yer: 
COMMUNICATIVE (A.] a perſon of a free a pt 
generous diſpoſition, that is ready and willing upo 

to inſtruct, teach, or relieve thoſe who want ouſſ 
aſſidance. | ' ſton 
COMMU'NION (S.) fellowſhip, ſociety, union in 
or agreement of faith or opinion; alſo the ſhig 
ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, | ſuſ 
COMMUNITY (S.) a ſociety or general part- fait 
nerſhip of pexſoni uf the ſame place, nation or dift 
calling, regulated by common laws for the pur 
denefit of the whole. | def, 


COMMUTA!TION (S.) a bartering or ex- 
changing one thing or commodity for ano- 
ther, ; 3 
COMMUTE (v.) to barter or exchange; and 
in the Civil Lao, it is the paying a fine in- 
ſtead of undergoing a puniſhment, 
COMPACT (A.) cloſe, well compoſed; brief, 
full and pithy, - J 


the meaneſt, and not ſo large as the burgeſſes, 
ſuch as have votes, &c. | | 
CO'MMONER (3.) a member of the lower 
Houſe, or houſe of commons in parliament, 
whether he be a knight of the ſhire, or a 
burgeſs; alſo a member of a college at either 
of our univerfities, | 
CO'MMONS (S.) the regular diet of a college, 
inn of court, or other public ſchool ; alſo 


any particular portion of victuals given 10 | 


one perſon ; alſo. the collective body of the 
knights, burgeſſes, &c. in parliament aſ- 
ſembles, conſtituting one of the three eſtates 
of the realm, and vulgarly called the houſe 
— ĩͤ ---E: : 
CO'M MON-WEALTH (S.) the public ſtate 
of any nation ur people, but more immedi- 
ately reſtrained to thoſe governments that 
are not monarchical; ſo he whois zealous 
for ſuch a form of government, is called a 
common <vealth's man, as is alſo he who en- 
deavours to promote the general b-nefit of his 
fellow · ſubjects under a monarchy. 
COMMO'TION (S.) a riot, diſturbance, tu- 
mult, mob, &c. 3 
COMMU“NE (V.) to converſe, diſcourſe, or 
talk together. f 
COMMU'NICABLE (A.) that is fit or proper 
to be diſcloſed, imparted, or debated, 
COMMUNICANT (S.) one who teceives the 


ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper; alſo one | 


that diſcourſes with, or difcovers any thing to 
another. | 


COMMU'NICATE- (V.) to Giſcioſe, reveal, 
declare, or impart any thing te another; 
alſo to receive or take the ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper, ; : 
COMMUNICA'/TION (s.) diſcourſe or talk; 
alſo imparting, telling, or declating ſecrets; 
a giving part of my ſubſtance for the relief of 
Fuother ; in Law, it is the conferring upon 


COMPACT 
contract. | 
COMPACT (V.) to gird, bind up, and put 
into cloſe order or little room; to make a 
thing very neat, uſeful, and to the beſt ad- 
vantage, 
COMPA'NION (S.) a partner, helper, or aſ- 
ſiſtant, a fellow help-mate, intimate friend,' 
or acquaintance, Pl 
CO'MPANY (S.) an afſembly or number of 
people met together, either accidentally or 
by appointment ; alſo a particular ſociety or 
number of perfons that have obligated them- 
ſelves to certain obſervances, for the carrying 
on ſome trade or other affair; alſo a number 
of foot ſoldiers commanded: by a captain. 
CO'MPARABLE (A.) that may be compared 
with or to another, like or reſembling ſome- 
thing elſe. . a 
COMPA'RATIVE (A.) a Grammatical Term, 
importing the midole ſtatiòn of a thing, be- 
| tween its beſt and worſt, or greateſt and leaſt 
condition, &c, © * 


(S.) a bargain, agreement, or 


COMPA'RE (V.) to ſuit, match, or examine co 
one thing with or by another, to liken or ſ 
reſemble another; alſo to equal, or be of the © 
ſame value. q 


COMPARISON (s.) the judging of the dif- 
ference, agreement, or ſimilitude of two or { 
more things, by examining, ſetting, or com- 1 

a of them together, | 

cOMpar RTM ENT or COPA'RTMENT (s.) 
in Paintirg, is a beautiful and regular orna- Cc 
ment round a device, map, &c, In Sculp- | 
ture, it is commonly called a ſhield ; in Ar- | 
chitecture, it is the diftributing a building into Cc 
proportionable parts, ETD 

CO'MPASS iv.) to effect, do, or bring 3 
thing to paſs. 


COMPASS (8.) 
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CO M 3 
thing; alſo the name of that moſt uſeſul in | 


grument for mariners, by which they guide 
the courſe of their ſhip, which is compoſed” 
thus: A card is divided into 32 equal parts, 
sgainſt which is wrote the name of the ſe 
veral winds; this being fixed in a box, and 
a perpendicular ſtile or needle being erected 
upon the center of the circle, a needle curi- 
ouſly adjufted, and fouched upon a good losd- 


ſtone is ſuſpended/horizontally upon the ftile } 


in the center, 
ſhip is in, by the 


ch ſhews what part the 

inting of the head of the 
ſuſpended needle. The inſtrument called a 
pair of compaſſes, for drawing circles, taking 
diſtances in charts, and other mathematical 
purpoſes, is too well known to need any 
deſeription; there are many more ingenious 
and curious inſtruments under this name, as 

Calliper Compoſſes, for the diſparting of guns, 
and many other uſes'; compaſſes of proportion, 
for enlarging and diminiſhing draughts, &c. 

COMPA'SSION (S.) a ſenſible tenderneſs and 
commiſeration at, and for the afflictions, 
miſeries, or diſtrefſes of another; humanity, 

pity, or fellow-feeling. 

COMPA'SSIONATE (A.) tender-hearted, pi- 
tiful, apt or inclined to commiſerate ano- 
ther's misfortune. -- | 

COMPA!TIBLE (A.) agreeable to, or con- 
ſiſtent with another. 

COMPEE'R (S.) an equal; companion, or fel- 

low in any action or bofineſs, &c. 

COMPEL (V.) to force, conſtrain, or oblige 

a perſon to do a thing, whether he be in- 


elined or not. 


CoMPELLABLE (A.) that may be forced or 


obliged to do any thing. \ 
COMPELLA'TION (S.) a familar, free, kind, 
or friendly ſalutation, a calling by name, &c. 
COMPE/NDIOUS (A.) ſhort, brief, conciſe, 
COMPE/NDIUM (S.) an extract or abridg: 
ment of a thing, the heads or chief matter 
of a diſcourſe, 

COMPE'NSATE (v.) to reward, gratify, or 
make amends for a favour received. : 
COMPENSA/TION (s.) the ſatisfying or 
making returns for any thing done, or favours 

received, ; 

COMPETENCY or CO'MPETENCE - (s.) 
ſufficiency or ability, whether it be of efiate 
or learning, to do or difcharge what is re- 
quired, 

CO'MPETENT (A.) ſufficient, able, or capa- 
ble for the performance of a thing. 

COMPETITION (S.) the firiving of two or 
more perſons to get or do the ſame thing; 
rivalſhip, g 


COMPETITOR (S.) one who firivey or con- 


tends with another, te gain or accompliſh_ 


lome particular thing; a riyal, &c. 
COM PCLE (v.) to beap up together; alſo to 
compoſe a book one's ſalf, or from authors, 
collecting what is moſt ſuitable to the 
Purpoſe out of them; 


FOMPLAICENCY (S.) good hemeur; a 


G O M | 
| Fielding, agreeing, or complying to or with 
* another, alſo the pleaſure or ſatisfaQtion that 

a perſon takes in any thing, . 
COMPLAIN (V.) to find fault with, to 
grieve, bewail, or bemoan, 
COMPLAINANT of COMPLAUNER (8.) 


one who exhibits or prefers a.matter againſt 


another, by way of finding fault, and ſcek- 
ing for redreſs-by a due courſe of law, or 
otherwiſe. 4 
COMPLAINT (S.) « finding fault with a 
perſon or thing, the ſetting forth a griev-' 
' ance, &0, . ; 
COMPLAISA/NCE (S.) a civil, courtfous, 
and obliging carriage, demeanour, or beba- 
| .viour. - 
COMPLAISANT!' (A.) obliging, civil, or 
courteous. 
COMPLEA'T or COMPLETE (V.) to make 
up 2 deficiency, to perfect or finiſh ſome - 


thing. | 

COMPLEAT or COMPLETE (A.) perfekt, 
without any defect. a F 

CO'MPLEMENT (S.) ſo much as is wantin 
to compleat a ſum or number, whether of 
money, men, &c., \ 

COMPLE'TION (S.) a perſecting, or tak 
away all defects; a fulfilling or performin 
any thing. 

CO'MPLEX (A.) compounded of many parts, 
any thing intricate or difficult to conceive or 
perform. ELK 5 

COMPLE'XION (S.) the colour or look of the 

body, as choleric, ſanguine, c. 

COMPLE/XNESS (S.) the being made up or 
compoſed of many different parts, 

COMPLYANCE (S.) the yielding or agreeing. 
to a thing. 

COMPLVYANT (A.) of a yielding or flexible, 
or agreeing diſpoſition, 

CO'MPLICATED (A.) folded or wrapped up 
together ; aiſo a mixture of many things or 
diſeaſes together in one maſs or perſon, 

COMPLICA'TION (S.) the joining or mix- 
ing many different things tegether ; and ig 
Phyfic, means, that a perſon labours uns, 
der the affliction of many diſeaſes at age 
dime. 1 

CO'MPLICE (S.) a companion or partner, ef. 
pecially in an ill act. 

CO'MPLIMENT (v.) to bebave with all the 
addreſs and carriage of a court like and po- 
lite education; alſo to pleaſe, flatter, or 
comply with a perſon's humour, contrary-to 
one's own judgment, . 

COMPLIME'NTAL (A.) formal, or by way 
of good manners, without any further in- 
tention than to pleaſe or humour the perſog 
for the preſent time. 

CO'MPLIMENTS (s.) the fermalities of a 
genteel or court-like education, 33 howing, 
giving the wall, ſlanding uncovered, praifing 

| the words and ations of another, &c. 

CO'MPLINES (8) is the Roman Church, the 


laſt prayers, or thoſe uſed in the evening. 
NG . COMPLOT 


ey 
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COMPONENT (A. 
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endeavour in company to do or bring about 
a matter. NS TOE 2 8 = 
COMPLY! (v.) to yield, ſubmit, or affent to 
a thing by way of complaiſance, rather than 
choice or ENT (A) 


* 


a particle or ſmall por - 
tion of a thing, without which it cannotexift, 


" a conſtituent, of abſolute neceſſary part of | 


. any thing. of | 
COMPO'RT (V.) to agree, to demean, or 
behave one's ſelf, : . 
COMPO'R TMENT (S.) behaviour, demean- 


our, carriage. 


- 


the gathering or collecting the fingle types 
or chatacters into words, ſentences, &c. ac- 
cording to the original copy; in Maße, to 
make airs, to ſet tunes, ſingle or in parts, 
For infiruments or voices; in OEconomy, to 
" regulate one's manners, to bring one's (elf 
to a ſtate of conſideration, reaſon and ſobri- 
ety; in common Life, it is to heal or make up 
2 quarrel, breach, or diviſion among difa- 
greeing parties, . 
COMPOSED (A.) quiet, ſedate, rational, eaſy 
in mind. N 
COMPO'SEDNESS (S.) calmneſs," ſedateneſs, 
a caſe of mind. ; ; |; 
COMPOSITE. (A.) made vp of two or more 
„things; ſo in Phyfic, electvaries, &c, and 
in Archite&ure, the fifth or Roman order is ſo 


called, as being compounded or made up of | 
all the other four; in Arithmetic, a compoſite 


number is ſuch a one, as may be divided by 
ſome number leſs than the whole, and greater 
than unity, fuch as 6, 8, 1, &c, 
COMPOSITION (S.) the ſetting, mixing. or 
joining of ſeveral things together; in Mufic, 
it is the piece or book of muſic made fit for 
voices or inſtruments; in Painting. it is the 
ſame with invention or deſign; in Trade, it 
Je paying a part of a debt, and receiving a 
difcharge for the whole; in Mathematics, it 
is called ſyntheſis, or the demonitraticn of a 
truth found, which is what Euclid and ſe- 
ve. other geomettricians uſe, wh 
COMPO'SITOR (S.) the perſon at a printing- 
office that puts the types or Jetters into or- 
der, agreeable to the original or copy, ſo 
that it is ready for the preſs- men to wort off 
any number of impreſſions ordered. 


COMPO/SURE (S.) calmneſs, ſedateneſs, cool- | 


neſs, freedom from extravagance of grief, 
anger, or any other paſſion ; alſo any thing 
compounded or made up. : 1 
CO'MPOUND (S.) any thing made ef different 


parts. | 


COMPOU'!XD (v.) to mix ſeveral things or 
ingreaients together; alſo to make up or 
* compoſe a difference betwe:n parties; to 
agree to accept the payment of part of a 


- * * « 
com 
wu 2 * , - - * 


| er 4 (V.) to contrive, projet, or 


OMPO'SE (V.) to make or write a book, 
_ oration, copy of verſes, &c. in Printing, 


* 


COM 

many things in one; alſo to a d, 

+ conceive or ee thing. ä 

COMPREHE'NSIBLE (A.) that may be con- 

! tained, conceived or underſtood, 

COMPREHE'NSION (S.) the apprehending or 

; underſtanding of any thing by the ideas we 

have of it; alſs that faculty of the mind or 

foul called the underſtanding ; alſo the inelud- 

ing many particulars in one original, &c. 

COMPREHENSIVE. (A.) capacious, large, 

| Extenſive, full, ſignificant, nervous, ſtrong; 

alſo ſpoken of the minds or underſtandings of 

thoſe perſons, whoſe wits are quick to con- 
ceive, and judgments firong to diſcern the 
good or ill tendency, uſefulneſs or diſadvan- 
tage of any propoſition. 

COMPRE'SS (V.) to ſqueeze cloſe together, 

to bring into a narrow compaſs, 

COMPRE'SSIBLE (A.) any thing that may be 
ſqueezed, reduced, or brought into a leſſer 
compaſs than it naturally occupies, 

COMPRE'SSION (S.) the ſqueezing or bring- 
2 any thing into a leſſer compaſs, bulk or 

.  -ſpace. ' 

| COMPRE'SSIVES (S.) medicines which pro- 
duce a drynels in an affected member, 

COMPRFENT (V.) to make a pyratical im- 

preſſion of a copy or book, contrary to the 
conſent or knowledge of the proprietor. 

COMPRISE (V.) to contain, include, take in, 

COMPROMUSE (v.) to bring a matter to ar- 

_ britrafion, to make up a difference betu een 

two or more parties, ſo far as to perſuade 
them to leave it to the reference and award 
of difintereſted perſons, | 

COMPU'LSION (S.) force, conftraint 

COMPU'LSIVE or COMPU'LSORY - (A.) 
that takes away the free choice that a perſon 
is defirous to act with, of a forcing or con- 
ſtraining natute. 

COMPU'NCTION (S.) a term uſed in Divi- 
nity, for that ſorrow or remorſe a perſon has 
for any act that he has heretofore done, that 
is of a criminal nature; and ſome make it 
extend even to the faults of others, i 

eOMPURGATTION (S.) the clearing or juſli · 
fying one perſon by the oath of another. 

.COMPURGA'TOR (S.) he who juſtifies cr 
clears another perſon by his own oath. 

COMPU'TABLE (A.) chat may be eſtimated, 

valved, counted, or caſt vp. 


COMPUTA/TION (s.) the efimating, reck- 


tance, &c. of a thing, 6; 
COMPU'TE (v.) to caſt up, reckon or valve 
the worth, diflance, &c. of a thing. 


COMPUTER, COMPUTA'NT or COM- 


ÞU'TIST (S.) a reckoner, valuer, or a&- 
comptant. ; 
C'OMRADE (S.) a companion, or fellow- 
helper, &c. 
CON or KEN (V.) to learn perfectly, to know 
or underſtand, 5 


.ce!t for ard rnſiead of the whole, & e. 
CC MPAEHEND (V.) to contain or include 


— 
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CON (S.) a blow or knock. 


CONA'TUS (S.) a word much uſed in the 
| | preſent 


*% 
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' CONCEA/LMENT (S.) the hiding or keeping 


CON 
preſent philoſophy, importing the ſtruggle or 

© endeavour of any body towards motion, and 
bears the ſame relation to actual motion, as 
a point does to à line; or it may be defined 
the velocity with which motion is conſidered 


in its ſeveral variations of increaſe and de- 


' creaſe. . 2 
CONCAMERA'TION (S.) a vaulting or 


arching the top or roof of any room or 
building. a 0 
CONCATENA'TION (S.) a joining, tying | 
or linking things together, particularly ſpo- 
ken of a regular diſcourſe that is well con 
nected, and where what follows depend: 
upon what went before, | 
CONCAVE (A.) hollow within like a nut- 
ſhell, when the kernel is taken out; in Op. 
\ tics, ſuch glaſſes as are ground hollow 
within, and reflect from that hollow part; 
in Gunnery, it is the bore or infide of a piece 
of ordnance, 
CONCA&VITY (S.) the hollow or void ſpace 
of any round body. 
CONCEA'L (V.) to hide, keep ſecret, or un- 
known from others, \ 
CONCEA'LEDNESS (S.) ſecrecy, the being 
hidden or unkfown. 


ſecret any perſon or thing, and is often ap- 
plied to frauds. in the exciſe, &c, 

CONCE'DE (V.) to comply, agree to, yield, 
grant, or condeſcend to a thing. 

CONCEIT (S.) a thought, imagination, fancy, 
opinion, judgment, 

CONCEYT (V.) to think, imagine, fancy, 
believe or judge, - 

CONCEVTED (A.) fooliſh, opiniative, af- 
feed, poſitive, | 

COGCEVTEDNESS (S.) a reſolute and obſti- 
nate opinion of one's own judgment or per- 
formance. 

CONCETVABLE (A.) that may be appre- 
hended, underſtood, or known, 

CONCEVVABLENESS (s.) the capacity, pol: 


ſibility, or power of being knowa or under. 


flood, . . 
CONCEPVE (V.) to apprehend, underſtand, 
or form a right notion or true judgment of a 
thing; alſo to begin to be with child. 
CONCE/NTER (V.) to meet in one common 
point, place or opinion. d 
CONCENTRA'TION (S.) the crouding toge- 
ther, the endeavour of many things to meet 
in one common point or center, the com- 
preſſing of any fluid into as ſmall a. ſpace ax 
poſſible, | 
CONCENTRIC (A ) ſeveral circles of dif- 
ferent areas that are ſwept from one com- 
mon center, 
CONCE'PTION (S.) the firſt being or forma- 
tion of an embryo or child in the womb; 
alſo the comprehending, perceiving or under- 
ſtanding of any propoſition without regard te 
action; alſo a feaſt celebrated in the Romar 


I ©, 


c ON 
the Virgin Mary's being conceived, and body 


immaculate, or without original fin, 


CONCERN (V.) to buſy or intereſt one's ſelf 


in an affair, 


or importance; alſo an anxious regard or 
grief for a thing. 


refted, or any ways buſied, emplo or 
affected for, — by — £5. 
CONCE'RNMENT (S.) an affair, employ, or 
'buſineſs, . | 
CO'NCERT (V,) to contrive, weigh, ponder, 
or deliberate upon a thing, in order to per- 
feft what is begun, propoſed, or deſired. 


plied to Muyfic, means the harmony or me- 
lody arifing from the agreement of the ſeve- 
ral parts of the compoſition, and is generally 
ſpoken of thoſe grand performances in that 
art, that require many perſons or inftruments 
to perform it; when ſpoken of common A. 
fairs, it means the agreeing together, or do- 
ing ſomething in conjunction with others, 

CONCE'SSION (S.) an allowance or petmiſ- 


| an adverſary, in order to make advantage 

thereby, 

CO/NCHOID (S.) a curve line in Geometry, 
which always approaches nearer a ſtrait line 

to which it is inclined, but never meets it, 


ſo certain intervals ig;muſic, that produce a 
ſort of tone between concords and diſcords, 
CONCLSE (A.) ſhort, brief, the neareſt and 
beſt way of doing a thing, 
CONCLAVE (S.) the room or apartment in 
the Vatican, where the cardinals meet to 


dinals conhdered as a collective body, 
CONCLU'DE (V.) to make an end; to fGinifh 
or determine an affair; to draw a conſe- 
quence, to come to a-retolution, * 
CONCLU'SION (5) the end, cloſe, or deter- 
mination of an atfair; an inference er con- 
ſequence; in Logic, the laſt propoſition in a 
ſyllogiſm. ; 


viction along with it, from wnence ſuch ar- 
- guments whoſe inference is juſt, and agrees 
with the propoſition, ate called cenc'zive or 
_ convincing arguments, , 
CONCOC/TION (S.) a boiling together; the 
change which the food undergoes in tue flo» 
mach, before it becomes chyle; the ancients 
confounded it with digeſtion. | 
CONCOU'MITANT (A.) that thing which 
agrees, accompanies, or goes along with 
another, 


good underſtanding; in Mujic, if two ſin- 
gle ſounds be in ſuch relation, or having ſuch 
a difference, as tnat being ſound' d together 
they make a mixed or compound ſcund 


church on the 8th of Decemler, in honour o. 


which pleaſes the car, that relation is called 
= da con- 


K 


CONCE'RN (S.) a hufineſs or affair of moment 


CONCEANED (A.) grieved, afflifted, inte- 


CONCERT or CONCERTO (s.) when ap- 


ſion; the granting or yielding ſomething to 


CONCꝰNNOUs (A.) pleaſant, agreeable ; al- 


chuſe a pope; alſo the whole number of car- 


CONCLU'SIVE (A.) that which carries cen- 


CO'NCORD (s.) an agreement, harmony, or 


i 
. 
? 
D 
' 
| 


CON 


1 e; in Low, it is the agreement be- 


tween two parties, who intend the levying.| 


à fine of lands to one another, how, and 
in what manner it ſhall paſs; it is alſo an 
- agreement made upon any treſpaſs commit- 
ted, (between two or more) and is divided 
| 8 executory and executed, the laſt of 


y which is only binding, but ſome think they 


are both binding; in Grommir, it is that 


part of ſyntax oricohftruttion, which ſhews | 


the dependence the words in a A have 
upon one another. 

<ONCO'RDANCE (s.) an index or alphabeti- 
ca} catalogue of all the words in the Bible; 
alſo a chronotogical account of all the rranſ- - 
actions in the ſaid book. 


|  *CONCO'RDANT (A. agreeing ne in 


| tune. 
+CONCO'RDATES (s.) public acts of agree- 
ment between princes and popes concerhing 
benefices. 

"CO'NCOURSE (S.) an aſſembly or meeting of 
people in any place. 

-CONCRE'TE (A.) a body compoſed of ſeveral 
ſubſtances; ; in Natural Philoſophy, it is a bo- 
dy made up of different principles; in A. 
ricbmetic, concrete nombers are thoſe which 
are joined to ſomething, 75 2 book's, 3 dogs, 
4 cows, Ke. In Logic, it is any quality 
confidered with its ſubject; thous, if we 
mould ſay, This cloth is red, we ſpeak of 
redneſs in the concrete; whereas ſhould we 

- Yay, red only, we ſhould ſpezk in the abſtract, 
becauſe it may be applied to filk, leather, 
or any thing elſe. 

"CONORE'TED (A.) og or grown into a 

mats, 

-+»+CONCRE'TION (S.) the uniting or joining of 
ſeveral maſſes into one; in Pharmacy, it is 
the thickening or rendering a juice ſolid, by 
extracting or taking from it the pblegma- 

tic or aqueous part. 

_*CONCU'BINAGE (S.) a criminal] commerce 
between the two ſexes; it was alſo a term 


for a lawful marriage between a noblemgn | 


and a woman of mean condition, whoſe 
children were incapable by law of inheriting 
their father's eſtate, the dignity of the father 
not being conferred upon the mother. 

' CON/CUBINE (S.) a harlot, a miſs, a looſe 
woman; alſo a woman of mean extract 
married to one nobly born, whoſe quality is 
not conveyed to her. 

(CONCU'PISCENCE (S.) luſt, or venereal de- 
fires; an earneſt or over-fond longing for, 
or coveting after any thing. 

 ;CONCUPVSCIBLE FACULTY (s.) the un- 
reaſonable part of the ſoul, or that which 
only ſeeks after the gratification cf the ſenſes, 

coc KR (V.) to conſent, yield, or agree in 
opinion with, or have the ſame notion' or 
thoughts of a thing, as another perſon. 

* CONCURRENCE (S.) an agreement in opi- 


CON 
CONCU'SYION (s.) a ftriking, ſhakiog, or 
jumbling together. 


a veſſel right ypon. the water, 
CONDE'MN (V.) to blame, diſopprove of, 
ſentence to die, give judgment againſt. 
CONDE'MNARLE (A.) blameable, that de- 
ſerves to be puniſhed. 
CONOEM NATION (S.) a fentencing to 
death, or ſome other great puniſhment. 
CONDENSATE (V.) to bring a body i into lefs 
- compaſs than it uſually takes up. 
CONDENSA'TION (S.) the contracting a bo- 
Ay, ſo as to make it take up leſs room, than 
it does when in its natural ſtate; 3 it is occa- 


_ creaſing their contact. 

CO'NDERS (S.) perſons who and en high 
places near the ſea-coaſt in the time of her. 
ring fiſhing: with boughs, to give notice to 
the fiſhermen which way the ſhoal paſſes, 

its courſe being more diicernible to thoſe a- 
bove, by means of a blue colour it makes in 
the waters, than to thoſe on board the veſlels, 

CONDESCE'ND (V.) to comply, yield, grant, 
- ſubmit, or join in. 

CONDESCE!NSION or CONDESCE'NDEN- 
CY (S.) a yielding, complying, joining, a- 
.greeing, or ſubmitting, 

 CONDI'GN (A.) according to the merits, 
worth, or deſerts of a perſon, and generally 
applied to puniſhments. 

CONDVTION (S.) the fate qr circumſtance 
of a perſon, both as to fortune and health ; 

| fo we ſay, How does he do? He is in a con- 

dition to recover; alſo we ſay, He is a man 

of condition, that is, he is a rich and wealthy 


— 


man; alſo it ſignifies the diſpoſition of the 


mind; as, He is good conditioned, or good- 
natured z ſo we ſay likewiſe, the conditions 
are advaitogeced or hurtful, according as 
the Eircumſtances or articles of an agreement 


ate. 

CONDITION (V.) to ſtipulate, article, agree, 
bargain, or contract with a perſon. 

CONDUTIONAL (A.) whatever is to be done 
upon certain terms of agreemen', 

CONDO'LE (v.) to ſympathize with a perſon 
in affliction, 

CONDO'LEANCE (S.) a ſympathizing with a 
perſon in affliction, a fellow- feeling of ano- 
ther's ſorrow, * 

CONDUCE (V.) to help, lead, contribute, or 
avail towards dcing a thing. 

CONDU'CIVE or CONDU'/CIBLE (A.) help- 
ful, advantageous, forwarding, uſeful. 


CO/NDUCT (S.) the management, behaviour, i 


contrivance, or regulation of a man's ſelf or 
duſineſs in the diſcharge of.an affair; alſo an 

© aſſurance of ſafety, given by one's prince to 
the ſubjects of another, to paſs thro his a 
minions unmoleſted, under his ſeal, is calle 
a ſafe conduct, and ſometimes 3 paſs. * 


nions, as yielding or fabmittirg, o. acting GONDU'/CT (V, ) to lead, guide, manage, © 


; aer. 


ſs, 
regulate c one's ſelf or buſine 80 ö DU'CTOR 


COND (V.) to fteer, direct, lead, or conduct 


ſioned by bringing the pores cloſer, and in- 
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. CONE (S.) a Geometrical Term, by which is 
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CON 


UDUCTOR (5) = guide, leader, or pro- | CONEVDE. (V.) to truſt in, rely pes, and 
beben » ge ln, yy | OORTIDE 01.) 6b, yg 


- teftor; alſo the name of an inſtrument uſe 
in cutting for the ſtone. 

cox ou e TRESS (S.) a woman manager, 
8 guide, leader, or direQtreſs; þ & 2 

CONDUIT + (S.) a water-courſe, but particu- 

| larly reftrained to thoſe buildings over a well, 
or reſervoir of water for public uſe, of which 
formerly there were many in and near this 

city, and ſome are till remaining, tho' diſ- 
uſed; alſo any channel or conveyance what- 
ever is ſometimes called by this name. 


baſis, and is terminated in a poiat at the top, 
called the Vertex; there are many ſorts, and 
a vaſt number of properties belonging to this 
figure, of which I ſhall ſay nothing here, 
CONNEY (S.) a rabbet, - 5 
CONFA'BULATE (V.) to talk together, to 
diſcourſa, argue, or diſpute, 
CONFA/BULATION. (S.) a familiar conver- 
ſing together upon any ſubje whatever, 
CONFE/CTION (S.) a compoſition made up 
of gums, powders, ſyrups,. both for tlle pur- 
poſes of medicine and pleaſure, 
CONFE/CTIONER (S.) a perſon whoſe trade 
or employ is to make ſweet-meats, and other 
curioſities for feſtival entertainments. | 
CONFE'DERACY or CONFEDERA'TION 
(S.) a joining together to carry on a common 
cauſe, as when princes enter into an alliance 
to do ſome particular act, or to withſtand a 
common enemy; in a Lato Senſe, it is uſed 
criminally, for ſeveral perſons joining to do 
acts of violence or ſomething contrary te 
+ the public laws, | 
ONFE'DERATE (V.) to aſſemble, join, con- 
trive, and act in company. 
CONFE'R (V.) to beſtow, give, or compare; 
alſo to talk ax diſcourſe together. 
CONFERENCE 
ſeyeral perſons upon a particular ſubject. 
CONFE/SS (V.) to own, acknowledge, or de- 
cle one's ſelf guilty of a fault; and in the 
church of Rome, is much practiſed in order 
to gain abſolution for the fins or faults ſol 
. owned, from the prieſt to whom they were 


meant a ne that has a circle for its 


nance, as he ſhall judge convenient to be 
performed by the penitent. 
CONFE'SSION (S.) plain, open, free declara- 
tion or owning of a thing; in the Church 
Language, it is called suricular confeſſion 
and in the Law, it is when a criminal pleads 
guilty to an indiccgment. 
CONFE/SSIONARY (S.) the chair or place in 
which a prieſt ſits to hear confeſſion. | 
CONFE'SSOR (S.) ſuch prieſts as take the 
confeſſion of others, appoint the penances, 
and give abſolutions; alſo a perſon who, not · 
withſtanding apy ſeverities' or perſecutions 


(S.) a diſcourſe held between 


declared, upon the condition of ſuch pe- 
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. neſty, power, and ability, - (92, 
CONFIDENCE (S.) aſſurance, truſt, and fa- 
tisfaction in a' perſon or 
impudent, and diſagreeable behaviour of ſoms 


rſons, | = 
CONF IDENT (S.) the boſom or truſty friend- 
that a perſon chooſes to diſcover his migd and 


ſecreis to. 


troubleſome, diſagreeable; alſo poſitive, well 
aſſured, and certain of a thing. 845 
CONFIGURA/TION IS.) the external figure 


or form of any particular body; alſo the- 


making one figure like or reſembling ano» 
ther; and in Aftrology, it is the mutual con- 
junction or aſpect of the ſtars. 

CONFINE (v.) to ſet bounds to a thing; te- 
impriſon a perſon ; alſo to be near, or border 
upon a place, | WO | 

CONFUNEMENT (S.) a reſtraint, limiting,. 
or impriſonment, . 

CO/NFINES (S.) the boundaries or limits of a 
field, country, kingdom, or ſubje&. 

CONFIRM (V.) to approve, - eſtabliſh, or 
make authentic; alſo in a Church Senſe, to 
15 the rite or ceremony of confirmation 

y the biſhop of the diocele. _ a 

CONFIRMA'TION (S.) the adding a further 
proof or aſſurance of a thing, whereby the- 
truth, evidence, or certainty, is more appa- 
rent than before; in Law, it is the convey- 
ing an eftate or tight by prbper methods, 


and thereby rendering what was before void- 


able, unavoidable from one perſon to ano» 
ther; in Church Aﬀairs, it is the publie 
profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion by aa adult 
perſon, who was baptized in his infancy ;. 


this was very ſolemnly performed in the pri- 


mitive church, in the biſhop's preſence, who- 


church of England; and the church of Rene, 


to make it the more awful, has advanced jt. 


into a ſacrament, .. : 
CONFI/RMATORY (A.) whatever corrgbo-- 
rates, ſtrengthens, or ratifies a thing. 


CONFVSCATE.(V.) to ſeize, condemn, or 


king for ſomething done or omitted. 
CONFISCATE (A.) fuch goods or lande 28 
are forfeited to the king's exchequer, 
CONFLAGRA'TION (S.) an univerſal or gee 
. neral burning, a great deſolution by fire. 
CONNELICT (V.) to fight, Kirmiſh, or en- 
counter; to diſpute or argue? 
CONFLICT G.) 4 battle, conteſt, diſpute, 
ſkirmiſh or ſtruggle. | 
CO'NFLUENCE (S.) a general meeting togs- 
ther of many waters; an aflembly, or haſty 
running together of many people. 2 
CONFLUENT (A.) particularly reftrained to: 


threatened or undergone upon account of the 
* Chriſtian miei continues the public pro - 
keien of it, an firmly adheres to it, 


that kind of the ſmall - pon, where the puſ- 


rules run integ or mix with que another, and 
f become ode general frab, 


thing; alſo the beld,, 


CONFIDENT (A.) bold, ſaucy, impertinent, 
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 CONNFLUX (s.) a flowing, gathering, or run: 
ning together of ſeveral things into one maſs, 
as of waters, diſeaſes, &c. : 
CONFO'RM (V.) to ſhape, or make like to 
another; to ſuit, fit, yield, ſubmit, comply 
to or with another. 


CONFO'RMABLE (A.) agreeable, ſuitable, | 


like, in the ſame faſhion, or after the ſame 
manner. . | WH 
 CONFO'RMABLENESS or CONFO'RMITY 
8.) agreeableneſs, ſuitableneſs, Jjikeneſs, 
after the ſame mode; a complying with, or 
- ſobmitting to, A | 
CONFORMA'TION (S,) the faſhioning or 
mak ing a thing in this or that mode or 
manner. 1 
CONFO'RMIST (S.) one who complies with, 
or aſſents to the public eſtabliſnment of any 
diſcipline, uſed generally; among Us, denotes 
© a profeſſor and practiſer of the faith and dif. 
- Eipline of the church of England. 
CONFO'RMITY (S.) the agreement or rela- 
tion that is between different things or per- 
ſons; compliance, yielding, or ſubmitting. 
CONFOUND (V.) to diſorder, or mix differ- 
ent things together, to make a confuſion by 
not keeping things diſtin; alſo to puzzle a 
perſon, to ſurprize or diſmay him by coming 
on him unawares; alſo to ſpend extrava- 
tly, or waſte or defiroy an eftate, &c, 
CONFOUNDEDLY (Part.) that which is done 
after a ſtrange diſorderly manner. 
CONFRONT (v.) to oppoſe face to face, to 
compare one thing with another, 
'\CONFU'SE (V.) to diſorder, entangle, perplex, 
or mix injudiciouſly together. | 


* 


CONFUSION (S.) diforder, tumult, uproar, | 


a jumble, or ſtrange mixture; alſo the ſur- 
prize a perſon is in, by being ſuddenly charg'd 
with a crime he thought was ſecret; alſo 
ruin or deſtruction. ; | 
CONFUTA'TION (S.) the convincing a per- 
ſon that ſomething he bad affirmed for a 
truth, is falſe; the diſapproving a matter. 
CONFU'TE (V.) to convince a perſon of an 
error, to ſilence and overthrow the argu- 
ment of an antagoniſt ; to baffle, _ | 
.CONGEA'L_(V;) to freeze, to grow thick or 
Nagnant; and in Cbymiſtry, to cool thoſe 
bogies, that have been made to flow with 
heat, that they may be fixed, and conſiſtent 
©. as before, 
CONGEA'LABLE (A.) whatever may be 
's _ from a fluid to a confiſtent or fixed 
ody. ' 
CONCEE! (S.) a bow or reſpe&ful ſalute ; alſo 
leave, licence or permiſſion, ; 
CONGELA'TION (s.) the hardening or fix- 
ing a flowing body. 
-CONGE!NIAL (A.) 
family or kind. 
CONGE'/NITURE (S.) two or more perſons 
or things being born, produced, or brought 
forth at the ſame time. | 
-CO'NGER (S.) a very large ſort of eel; alſo a 


of the ſame ſort, ſtock, 
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more effectual purchaſing copies, blickin e 

e works, and gaining great eſtates; 

CONGE/RIES (S.) a heap, maſs, or hoatd of 
ſeveral things collected into one pile, 


5 p 
- 


or gathering together; in Surgery, it is the 
ſettling of humours in ſome parucular part of 


or ſwelling. | 
CO'NGLETON (S.) in Cheſhire, is a hand- 
ſome'town, well watered by the Dan, &:, 
governed by a mayor and fix aldermen, has 
two churches, and a good weekly market on 
Saturday; it is a corporation, whoſe chief 
manufacture is leather gloves, &c, 
CONGLO'MERATE (V.) to wind upon a 
bottom, to load or heap upon a perſon, 
CONGLU'TINATE (v.) to ftick, faften, or 
join together, 
CONGLUTINA'TION (S.) a fticking or faf- 
tening two or more bodies together with glue, 
or ſome other tenacious and ſticky ſubſtance, 
CONGRA'TULATE (V.) to join in mitth, 
or rejoice and expreſs great pleaſure at the 
ſucceſs or good fortune of another, - 


-CONGRATULA'TION (S.) the joining with 


another in rejoicing at the good ſucceſs he 
has met with, 
CO'NGREGATE (V.) to call, aſſemble, or 
get a multitude together, | 
CONGREGA'TION (S.) a large company of 
people met together in one place, and parti- 
cularly ſpoken of thoſe, who meet upon a 
religious account, | 
CONGREGA'TIONAL (A.) belonging to a 
congregation, eſpecially applied to the opi- 
nions of a ſe& of Independents about church 
diſcipline, \ / 
CO'NGRESS (S.) a meeting or gathering to- 
gether, eſpecially applied to the meeting of 
the ambaſſadors of princes and ſtates, to ſet- 
tle public differences; alſg an engagement 
or fight, + | 
CO'NGRUENCE or CONGRUTTY (S.) con- 
formity, fitneſs, agreeableneſs; alſo the re- 
lative property of any part of a fluid to mix 
with another part of the ſame or another 
fluid, lar 
CONGRUENT (A.) proper, fit, ſuitable, 
CO'NIC or CONICAL (A. ) belonging or re- 
lating to what is called a cone in geometry, 
CO'NIC SE'CTIONS (S.) curve lines made 
by paſſing of a plane through any two ſides 
of a cone, which are diſtinguiſhed into three 
kinds, namely the ellipfis, byperbola, and pa- 
rabola, deſcribed under their proper heads. | 
CONJE'CTURAL (A.) ſuppoſititiovs, 1magt- 
nary, probable, _ L 
CONJECTURE (v.) to ſuppoſe, think, or 
imagine, | | N 
CONJE'CTURE (s.) a gueſs, ſuppoſition, of 
probability, > 
CON JOIN (v.) to add two or more things 
together. 5 | 


_ ſet or company of bookſellers united for the 


| 


| CONjJOUNT (A.) mutusl, agreeable, hire 2 


f 


CONGE'STION (S.) a collecting, amaſſing, 


the body, and thereby occafioning a tumour - 
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NO 


- nddedto ſomething elſe; the united Rhength | 
or power of two or more perſons or things, 
CONJUGAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
ate of matrimony, | k 
CONJUGATE (V.) to form a verb into its 
. ſeveral moods and tenſes, or to ſpeak or 
write down its various endings, according 


YT 


language. ; | 
CONJUGATE DIAMETER (S.) is a right 
line biſecting the tranverſe diameter ny 
of the conic ſections. 3 pw 
 CONJUGA'TION,, (S.) a tying, yoking, or 
coupling together; alſo a term in Grammar, 
that intimates which of the ſorts or kinds 
of verbs another is to be formed, or the 
ending varied after; in Anatomy, a pair of 
nerves, each of which performs the ſame 


office. 

cod JUNCTION (S.) a joining together, and 
in Grammar, thoſe particles that unite words 
or ſentences are ſo called; in Aftronomy, it 
is when two planets meet in the ſame point 
or' degree of the Zodiacz and this ſome- 
times is apparent, as when a right line, 
drawn thro' the center of the two planets, 
and imagined ſufficiently extended, does not 
paſs thro' the center of the earth; real and 
true, when it does, : bs 

' CONJU'NCTURE (S.) the particular ſtate or 
condition, the circumſtance a buſineſs or an 
affair is in. 

CONJURA'TION (S.) a plotting, contriving, 
or ſtriving to do ſome public miſchief; alſo 
the pretended art of dealing with the devil, 
railing ſpirits to anſwer queſtions, or finding 

where hidden or loſt things are, 

CONJURE, (v.) to charge ſtrictly and ſo- 
lemnly upon oathz to cabal, conſpire, or 
plot together for miſchief ; alſo to praftiſe 
(or pretend ſo to do) divination by aerial com- 
merce with ſpirits, &c. | 

CONN (V.) to learn or ſtudy a thing perfectly 
— beart; alſo to beat or ſtrike with the 


* (A.) born together, or along with 
a perſon. | - 
CONNA'TURAL (A.) that belongs to, or is a 
natural property of ſeveral things, 
CONNA/TURALNESS (S.) the agreeableneſe, 
connaturality, ſimilitude, or likeneſs of one 
thing to another; a being of the ſame na- 
ture or kind with another, 
CONNECT (v.) to add, join, unite, or knit 
together, , | 
CONNE/XION (S.) a joining together; alſo 
2 relation to, or a dependency of one thing 
upon another, | 


cov ANR (s.) a flent approbation, a |. 
not hindering the doing a thing j a remiſſneſs ö 


in puniſhing offenders ot offence. 
CONNV'VE (V.) to encourage by not puniſh- 


"10g a8 it out, to wink at, or ſhut one's 
eyes upon a thing. 5 
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CON 
.CONNU'BIADL. (A.) belonging to matrimony 
or wedlock. % | 
co Dark (v.) to firip, make bare, or 
naked. 8 | 
CONOTD (S.) a ſolid (reſembling a cone) ge- 
nerated by the circumyolution of the half of 
any one of theiconic ſections upon its axis; 
from whence it is denominated a conoid ellip- 
_ tical, parabolical, &c. according to the figure 
from whence it is generated; alſo the name 
of a gland found in the third ventricle of the 
brain, called alſo glandula fginealis, | 
CO/NQUER (V.) to vanquith, overcome, or 
ſubdue by force of arms, ſtrength of argu- 
ment, ' bribes, tears, prayers, &c, 
CO'NQUERABLE (A.) that may be maſtered 
or overcome, II 
CO'NQUERABLE IS.) the vigor or perſon that 
overcomes another. | 
CO'NQUEST (S.) ſometimes means the act 
of overcoming, &c, and ſometimes the thing 
overcome, 8 
CONSANGUUNITY (S.) the relation of thoſe 
= "og that are of the ſame blood in a fa- 
m g 0 0 


3 * ; 

CONSCIENCE (S.) an act of the ſoul where- - 
by it pronounces things good or evil, 

CONSCIE'NTIOUS (A.) that does things up- 
on juſt motives or true principles, 

CO/NCIONABLE (A.) that does things equi - 
tably, reaſonably and juſtly, 

CONSCIOUS (A.) that is ſelf- convicted, and 
knows the charge againſt him is eicher true 
or falſe, ; | | 

CO'NSCIOUSNESS (S.) gviltineſs; alſo a ſe- 
cret apprehenfion that the thing we do is not 
right; alſo that faculty by which every per- 
ſon knows what he is accountable for, and 
what not, or that by which every perſon will 
be condemned or acquitted at the laft day, 

CO/NSECRATE (V.) to ſeparate, ſet apart, or 
appropriate to à particular purpoſe, particu- 
larly ſpoke of the dedication of churches, and 
appointing perſons and things to a religious 
uſe; alſo to canonize or make a ſaint, | 

CONSECRA'TION (S.) the ſetting apart 
things for a religious purpoſe, uſe, or intent, 
by prayers, dedications, and other religious 
ceremonies, = 

CONSE/CTARY (S.) a deduction or conclu- 
fion drawn from a foregoing argumentation 
and in Matbemgtics, are reſerves or public 
ſores, to be uſed occaſianally, without the 
trouble of demonſtrating the matter afreſh 
every time it may ariſe, A 

CONSECUTIVE (A.) following or proceed - 

ing from ſome other thing; a term oppoſed 
by the ſchoolmen to antecedently, and ſome - 
times to effeually or caſually; it fignifies 
conſequentially: Thus, ſay they, the cor- 
© ruption of one thing is the generation af 
another, not effectively but conſecutively, 
or conſequentially; for as matter cannot be 
without form, it neceſſarily follows, that the 


 CONNOISSEURR..(S.).a learned,man, er Hal- 
ul artift in any curious art. i 
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CONSENT (V.) to agree, allow, yield, or ac- 
CONSEQUENCE (s.] a regular deduttion 


 CO'NSEQUE 


. ..- _tionals; 


 CONSE'RVATORY (S.) a ſtore · houſe, or place 


. *CONSE'RVE (S.) flowers, herbs, roots, &c. 


 CONSI'DERABLENESS (S.) the valve or 
-CONSIDBRA'TION (S.) the agen of think- 


cos. (V.) to make oyer, appoint, er 


* 
. 


een 
CONSENT (s.) the yieldiag or agreeing ton 
thing; approbation or allowance. BS 


knowledge the truth or doing of à thing. 


made, or flowing from the handling or doing 
a thing in this or that manner; alſo a matter 
of moment, value or weight; alſo when 
a planet moves according to the natural or- 

der of the fgns. | | 
T (S.) that which comes after, 
or follows another; ſo in Arithmetic, it is 
the latrer of two terms or numbers that are 
compared together in any ſeries of propor- 


1 


CO/NSEQUENTLY (Part.) of neceſſity, or 
. the matter muſt fellow, or be ſo 
or ſo. 
CONSE'RVABLE (A.)] that may be preſerved 
or kept eafily, 3 
CONSERVATTION (S.) the keeping or pre 
ſerving a thing from hurt or damage. 
. CONSERVA'TOR (S.) an officer appeinted 
to take care of and preſerve inviolably the | 
Privileges of any body politic; it was for- 
merly a title given to thoſe whom we now 
call guarantees of the treaties of peace be - 
tween princes. 
Conſervator of the Peace, in our ancient | 
ms, was an officer appointed to ſee the 
. king's peace kept. In moſt catholic univer- 
ties, there are two 8 the conſerva- 
tor of the royal privileges, or thoſe granted 
by the king, who takes cognizance of all 
cauſes between the regents, ſtudents, &c, and 
the conſer vater of the apoſtolical privileges, or 
thoſe granted by the pope, who takes cogni- | 
.. zance of the ecclefiaiical matters. 


a 


to lay or keep things in; and in Gardening, 
2 green-houſe to nurſe exotic plants, &c. 


beaten together with ſugar for particular uſes. 
CONSE'RVE (V.) to preſerve, keep, main- 
tain, protect and defend. | 


_ CONSI'DER (V.) to think, weigh, ruminate, | 


and thoroughly examine a thing; alſo to re- 

gard, reward, to pay a perſon for doing 

ſomething, / 3 | 
CONSVDERABLE (A.) ſomething worth 
looking after, that deſerves care and atten- 
tion; remarkable, worthy, great, noble. 


worth of a thing, or the reaſon why it 
is remarkable. | 
, CONSFDERATE (A.) diſcreet, wiſe, com- 
paſſionate. 


ing or refleting with one's ſelf; alſo the 
premium, re ward, or price paid fora thing; 
+ alſo the cauſe or motive why a perſon | yields 


. 


to or complies with a thing. 


deliver ſomething from ↄge perſon. to, ano- 


* 
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| CONSO'LE- (S.) in Architecture, the props, 


| "tures, the healing wounds, the hardening and 
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ON 
one merchant to another, to ſell f f 
the ſender's uſe or accompt. Ra 
CONSVGNMENT (s.) a parcel of goods ſent 
by a merchant to his factor abroad, to be 
ſold for him on commiſſion. 

CONSI'ST (v.) to be made up of, to hang or 
agree together. | 
CONSUSTENCE (S.) the mode of being, the 
thickneſs of liquid things, the agreement or 
- — that one thing or matter has to ano- 

er. 311 31 x 
CONSUSTENT (A.) agreeable, ſuitable, or 
proper; alſo of a thick, and not of a fluid 
nature, 0 
CONSISTO'RIAL (A.) ſomethibg relating to, 
or after the manner of a conſiſtory. 
CONSI/STORY (S.) the tribunal or place of 
Juſtice in the ſpiritual court, belonging to the 
archbiſhops or biſhops ; alſo an aſſembly or 
meeting of the . of the reformed 
church in France, Kt. fo the antient court 
held by the biſhop in the nave of the chuich, 
or ſome convenient iſle adjoining, aſſiſted 
by his clergy; but moſt generally it means 
the principal court or tribunal of Nome, 
held with a great deal of ſplendor and ſo- 
lemnity : Here his holineſs preſides, dreſſed 
in his pontifical habit, and ſeated upon a 
chair of cloth of gold, placed upon a throne 
covered with ſcarlet: The cardinal prieſts 
and biſhops fit on his right-hand, and the 
_ cardinal deacons on his left: The other pre- 
lates, prothonotaries, auditors of tae rota, 
and other officers fit upon the ſteps of the 
- throne, the other courtiers fit upon the 
ground, ambaſſadors on the right, and the 
fiſcal advocates, or thoſe for the exchequer 
and conſiſtory, behind the cardinal biſhops : 
It is here that cauſes are pleaded before the 
pope. There is beſides his, a ſecret confiftory 
held in a private chamber, called the cham- 
ber of pope Gay, where the pope's throne is 
only two ſteps high: None but the cardinals 
are admitted here, whoſe votes are taken at 
every debate: The bulls for biſhoprics or 
abbies are not paſſed, till they are allowed in 
this con/iftory. - ö 
l (V.) to unite amicably in ſo- 
ciety with others. 
CONSO/LABLE (A.) that is capable of, or 
may be conforted. 5 
CONSOLATION (s.) the giving eaſe in af- 
fiction, the adminiſtring comfort in diſtreſe. 


brackets, or ſupports, that ſuſtain a cor- 
nice, Kr. ; 
CONSO/LIDATE (v.) to heal, cloſe up, or 
make whole. W 
CONSOLIDA'TION (s.) the mending frac- 


- uniting of broken bones; in Law, the unit- 
Ang two benefices into one. 3 
cONsONANCE (s.) agreement; ſuitableneſs, 


n 4 | 5 
2 conformity; and in Muſic, the agreem 2 
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ſuch a proportion, as to be muſical and 
duelle to the ear die the Jingle of rhym- 


lag poetry; | 
CONSONANT (A.) agreeable, conformable, 


and proper. F 

CONSONANT (S.) any one of the letters in 
the alphabet that produces no ſound without 
the addition or help of a vowel along with it, 

CONSORT (S.) a companion or fellow, one 
who is a partaker in the ſame condition or 
eftate, and by way of eminence applied to 
the wife of a king or prince; alſo the per- 
formance of a piece of mufic, conſiſting of 
urlous parts, See CONCERT, 

CONSORT (V.) to accompany or have fel- 
lowſhip with a perſon, 

CONSPICUITY or CONSPV/CUOUSNESS 
(S.) the natural plainneſs, remarkableneſs, 
or eafineſs of any thing te be ſeen, known, 

or underſtood, : 

CONSPICUOUS (A.) that is viſible, plain, 
or eaſy to be ſeen; alſo one very eminent 

for his {kill in any particular art or ſcience, 
or for any noted actions good or bad, 

CONSPVYRACY (S.) the plotting, combining, 
or uniting of ſeveral perſons together, to do 

a particular act; commonly taken in an ill 
ſenſe, as to raiſe a rebellion, &c. 

CONSPIRATOR (S.) a plotter or contriver 
of ſome miſchief againſt a prince or ſtate, 

CONSPYRE (V.) to conſult, contrive, and 
agree together; commonly meant to do miſ- 
chief along or together with ſome others, 

CONSTABLE (S.) an officer, underſtood in 
"Lord High Conflable of England, was f 

e of England, was for- 
merly 2 officer of the crown, 
but now is diſuſed; it was his bufineſs to 
ſee that the peace of the nation was not diſ- 
turbed both in peace and war: He had alſo 
pover to try perſons for high treaſon, and 
had the regulation of trials by combat, and 
ether matters relating to the field, either 
wichin or without the kingdom.—lIn France, 
the conflable has under his command all the 
officers in the army, of what quality ſoever 
they be, In Germany, the conſtable is the 
maſter of the horſe, From the conflables of 
England are derived thoſe inferior officers, 

the — of hundreds and franchiſes, call- 
ed high conſtables, and the conſtables of pariſhes, 
who are to take care that the peace be duly 
kept within their ſeveral diftrits, and have 
the charge of taking and carrying offenders 
to priſon, or wherever elſe the juſtice, before 
whom they are carried, ſhall order. In 
tany places of England and Wales, the go- 
rernors of caſtles, &c. are till called conflables, 

u the conſtable of the T; ower, Ce. 

CONSTANCY (S.) a firm, namoveable reſo- 
lution of mind, that is ready to wade thro* 
al difficulties, and ſuffer the ſevereſt tor- 
ments, rather than forſake or deny the inte- 


teſt or affair a perſon has profeſſedly owned, 


CON 

or creature, that the aftronomers have di- 

or horror a perſon is thrown into, by having 
CONNSTIPATE (V.) to flop, cram, or hud- 
CONSTIPA/TION (S.) the thrufting into 
CONSTITUENT (S.) an effential part that 

make, or impower, 

according to which all the mempers thereof 

as to health or fickneſs; alſo a deed 'or in- 

or reward annexed to it; alſo a book attri- ' 

ſaid to be made by the apoſtles, and therefore 
CONSTRAIN (v.) to force, cmpel, withe 

lence, or reſtraint, 

together, to fit it for condenſation, 

alſo the ſenſe or meaning one perſoa puts 

or figure, ; 

whereby the truth of the canon, rule, or 
CO'NSTRUE or CO'NSTER (V.) to explain, 

perſons Latin, Greek, Cc. | 
CONSUBSTANTIA'TION (S.) the rendering 

euchariſt, and differs from tranſubſtantiation 

at the ſacrament, is the ſame numerical and 


| CONSTELLATION (S.) a number of flars, © 
vided them into, 

- or ſeeing ſomething very extraordinary or ca- 
dle together; to thicken at contract into 
room, er more cloſely uniting the parti 
compoſes any thing. 

CONSTITU'TION (s.) the ſettled or funda- 
are to govern or behave themſelves ; alſo the 
ſtrument to impower a perſon to do or per- 
buted by ſome to St. Clement, containing a 
called the apoſtolical conflitutions, but theſe 
hold, or oblige. 

CONSTRICTION (s.) the crouding, con- 

CONSTRU'CTION (S.) the diſpoſing of | 
upon the words or actions of another; alſo 

Conſtruct ion of Equations, is the reducing a 
known equation into lines ul 
equation may be demonſtrated geometri» 
lay open, or make clear; and peculiarly ap- 

CONSUBSTA/NTIAL (A.) that is of the 
a body of the ſame nature or ſubſtance with 
in this; that the profeſſors of trahſubſiane 
identical body and blood, which Chrift in his 


ST 


ANT (A.) firm, reſolute, true, un - 
nes to a perſon or thing. 


that form the imaginary figure of ſome thing 
CONSTERNA'TION (s.) the ſurprize, fear 
amitous, 
leſs room, : 
2 
of any body, than they were before. 
cONSTTrrurk (V.) to appoint, ordain, 
mental laws, orders, or decrees of a ſtate, 
habit, ſtate or condition of a man's body, 
form a certain office, and receive the ſalary 
collection of ſeveral orders and regulations 
are moſt generally rejected. 
CONSTRAUVNT (S.) compulſion, force, view 
tracting, or forcing the parts of a body cloſer 
words according to the rules of grammar; 
the manner of drawing a geometrical ſchgme 
ſchemes, 
cally, | 
plied to the method uſed in ſchools to teach 
ſame nature or ſubſtance with another, 
ſome other; ir is alſoa term applied to the 
tiation hold, that the bread and wine taken 
human ſtate poſſeſſed ; whereas thoſe who 
8 n- 


- 


CONTACT (S.) the touching of ſome other 


ee” 


CON 
aſſert the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, are of 
opinion, that the bread and wine are as really | 
bread and wine after conſecration, as it was 
before; but by the conſecration it is become 
as efficacious to the ſalvation of mankind as 
Chriſt's own body, which ſuffered upon the 
croſs, would be, provided the communicants 
were actually to eat or ſwallow it. 
CO/NSUL (S.) the name of the principal ma- 
giftrate among the Romans; they were the 
chief of the Senate, commanded the Repub- 
lic's armies, and were ſupreme judges of the 
controverſies between the citizens; tho' by 
the Valerian law, the party aggrieved might 
appeal from their ſentence to the people, 
eſpecially if the life of a citizen was con- 
cerned. Alſo an officer eſtabliſhed by virtue 
of a commiſſion from any prince, in foreign 


ͤ— 


countries, to facilitate and diſpatch buſineſs, | CONTEMPLA'TION (s.) a thorough and 


and to protect the merchanis of the nation 
he repreſented; to him alſo the merchants 
refer their diſputes in trade to be determined 
without any further proceſs or appeal. 

CO'NSULAR (A.) of or belonging to a conſul 
or his office, 

CONSULT (V.) to aſk advice, to think de- 
liberately, to examine thoroughly into the 
foundation of a thing. 

CONSULTATION (S.) the aſking advice of 
another ; alſo the calling a number of per- 
ſons together to give their opinions upon ex- 
traordinary affairs, 

CONSU'ME (V.) to waſte, deſtroy or pine 
away; to diminiſh, ſpend, ſquander, or decay. 

CONSU'MMATE (A) quite compleat or per- 
fect, thoroughly atcompliſhed for the buſi- 
neſs a perſon undertakes, 

CONSU'MMATE (V.) to perfect, compleat, 
finiſh, or end a thing. a | 

CONSUMMA'TION (S.) the compleating, 
perfecting, or ending of a thing. 

CONSU'MPTION (S.) the continual waſting, 
wearing away, or growing leſs; in Phyſfic, 
that diſeaſe that renders a perſon's body un- 
fit to digeſt the food regularly, which occa- 
ſions a continual decay, eſpecially of the 

_ muſcular parts ;-alſo the demand there is for 
any commodity, whether to be ſent abroad, 
or uſed at home, diſtinguiſhed by the terms 
of foreign and home conſumption, 

CONSU/MPTIVE (A.) in a waſting or de- 
clining condition, particularly ſpoken of thoſe 
perſons, that are actually in, or inclined to 
the diſtemper called the conſumption, 


thing; in Mathematics, the points and an- 
gles of contact are thofe, where one line, an- 
- gle, or body, touches another; upon which 
. ſubje& ſeveral learned diſcourſes have been 
writ by Dr. Wallis, Dr, Marſoal, and ſeveral 
others. 
CONTaA G ION (S.) the infection or dangerous 
conſequence of a diſeaſe that ſpreads or com- 
municates itſelf from oneperſon to another, 


CONTA'GIOUS (A.) any thing that it apt te 
CONTAIN (V.) to hold, incloſe, compre. 


CONTA'MINATE (V.) to defile, or render 


CONTAMINA'TION (s.) the polluting, de- 


CONTE'MN (V.) to flight, deſpiſe, or ſet at 
CONTE'MPLATE (V.) to look, think, or 


CON 


the fick perſon and which frequently! 
of and affect a healthy rae N 


infect or detriment another. 


hend, or keep within a certain limit, boun- 
dary, or compaſs. 


impure. 


filing, or rendering common and imoure 


what ſhould be kept ſecret, properly f. 
of the ö a Gee e 


nought; to render ridiculous, or of no value. 


meditate upon; to conſider thoroughly, and 
examine perfectly. 


ſtrict thinking and conſidering upon ever 
part or cireumſtance of a thing or action, ag 
particularly the wonderful works of God, wit 
a religious reverence. 
CONTE'MPLATIVE (A.) addicted or in 
clined to ſtudy upon, or well weighing a ſub 
jeQ or thing a 
CONTEMPORARY or COTEMPORAR 
(S.) a perſon that lives at, or in the ſame 
time with another, 
CONTE'MPT (S.) ſcorn, diſdain, or rejeQing 
a thing, | *% 
CONTE'MPTIBLE (A.) unworthy of belie 
that deſerves to be rejected, ſcorned, or de 
ſpiſed ; baſe, mean, vile, and of no value, 
CONTE'MPTUOUS (A.) ſcornfyl, lighting 
diſdainful, diſreſpectful, reproachful. 
CONTE'MPTUOQUSLY (Part.) in a lighting 
diſdainful, diſreſpectful manner. 
CONTEND (V.) to ſtrive or endeavour, te 
diſpute or quarrel with. | 
CONTENT (A.) ſatis faction or well pleaſed 
neſs; alſo the area or ſuperficial meaſure o 
a thing; alſo the capacity or ſolid meaſureo 
a thing; alſo the wares contained in a caſe 
bale, &c, 1 
CONTENT (A.) ſatisfied, pleaſed, or acqui 
eſcing with that one has or receives, 
CONTENT (v.) to pay a perſon for his la 
bour to his ſatisfaQion, 
CONTENTA'TION or CONTE/NTMEN 
(S.) ſatisfaction or eafineſs of mind; th 
ſame with contentedneſs. 
CONTE'NTION (S.) an earneft endeavour 0 
ſtriving for a thing; alſo quarre ſomeneſs, 
CONTE'NTIOUS (A.) of a quarrelſome, reſt 
lleſe, litigious diſpoſition. 
CONTENTS (S.) the heads or ſubjects upo 
which a book or other matter is wrote. 
CO'NTEST (S.) ſtrife, eiſpute, controverſy, 0 
uarrel. x\ 


CONTE'ST (v.) to diſpute, wrangle, quar 
rel, oppoſe or find fault wich. ; 10 
CONTE'STABLE (A.) that may be diſputed 

found fault with, ord.ſapproved; alſo when 
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lay hold Exr (s.) a portion or paragraph in 
i any book in writing that lies near to another, | 
t apt to. whereby it is explained, or the ſenſe infer- 
red, which without ſuch compariſon was 
t doubtful; particularly ſpoke of the ſacred 
» boun- ſcriptures. I” | ; 
—_ CONTE/XTURE (S.) the compoſing, making 
render 


up, or joining together of a diſcourſe or other 
matter or thing. | 
cowvTrIO NATION (S.) in Architefare, the 
Gying rafters together, and chiefly flooring, 
cod rig ur or CONTI'GUOUSNESS 
($.) the touch or nearneſs of two or more 
: diſtinct bodies. | 
CONTI'GUOUS (A.) that touches, or is near 
ſome other thing; ſo in Geometry, when two 
angles have one leg common to them both, 
, they are called contiggous or adjacent angles, 
CONTINENCE or CU'NTINENCY (S.) the 
forbearing or abſtaining from all forbidden or 
onlawful pleaſures, and particularly it means 
chaſtity of body, 1 : 
CONTINENT (A.) that is abſtemious, vir- 
tuous and chaſte, | 
CONTINENT (S.) a main land not inter- 
rupted by the ſea, in oppoſition to an iſland, 
that is ſurrounded with it: The terraqueous 
globe is commonly divided into two continents ; 
the firſt, called the old continent, comprehends 
Europe, Aſia, and Africa; the ſecond called 
the new, takes in the two Americas, north 
and ſouth, The old continent is alſo called 
the upper continent, from a vulgar opinion 
that it poſſeſſes the upper part of the globe, 
CONTUNGENCE or CONTVNGENCY (s.) 
whatever happens caſually, unforeſeenly, 
without, or contrary to expectation. 
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a lighting 


ee ; caſual, that may and may not be; alſo the 
ell pleaſed quota or ſhare that falls to any perſon upon 
— making a diviſion : Thus we ſay, that each 
3 prince of Cermany, in time of war, is to 
in a caſk furniſh ſo many men with ſo much money 
| „ind ammunition for his contingent. The 
„or acqui kings of Great-Pritain and Pruſſia are obliged 


by the treaty of Hansver, to - furniſh their 
contingents, as fiefs of the empire, tho' they 
are at war with it. 2 

CONTINGENT LINE (S.) in Dialling, is a 
line which croſſes the ſubſtile at right angles; 
it is ſometimes uſed in the ſame ſenſe with a 
kanzent, 

CONTINGENT USE (s.) in Law, is an uſe 
liited in a conveyance, which may or may 
not happen, according to the contingency 
erprefles in the limitation of ſuch uſe. 

CON /NUAL (A.) without intermiſſion, al- 
way*, without ceffation, . 5 

WNEINUAL CLAIM (S.) in Law, a claim 
made from time to time, within every year 
and day, to lands and other things, that can- 


es. 
for his la 


'NTMEN 
mind; th 


ndeavour 0 
ſomeneſs. 
:lſome, reſt 


ubje&s upo 
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angle, quar 


CONTINGENT (A.) that happens by chance, 


con. 


tunity once a year, as long as he lives, by 


= 


— 


— 


— 


; net de attained without d - >. it 
be diſputed | ttained without danger; ſo if a 
alſo 6-0 Mag de giſſeiſed of land, into which he can- 
t quite clear. Led enter without fear of beating, he is to 
CO/NTEX IM es his right of entry at the beſt oppor» 


which means he leaves 
his heir, - | 

CONTUVNUANCE (s.) the, duration, laſting- 
neſs, or length of a thing; in Latw, it is 
the prorogat ion or adjournment of a cauſe pr 

matter to the next aſſizes, or other proper 
opportunity, + Ras 

CONTINUE (V.) to hold or keep on in the 
ſame coutſe or order, to purſue or perſevere 
to the laſt, : 

CONTINUED (A.) uninterrupted, without 

being divided, broke or left off; ſo in Ma- 

ic, the thorough baſs, or that Which goes 
thro or along with 47 part, is called the 
continuetl baſs ; in Philoſophy, thoſe ate called 
continued bodies, that are compleat and per- 
fect without any breaches or interruptions z 
in Mathematics, thoſe quantities that are in- 
tire are called continued quantities, 

CONTINUITY (S.) the joining or connecting 

of the ſeveral parts of any whole thing. 

CONTOFRSION. (S.) the wretting or pulling 
the members of the body out of their natu- 
ral poſture, ; 

CONTOU'R (s.) the dutlines or ſketch of a 

„picture, both in painting and graving. 

CON TOU/RNE (A.) in Heraldry, is when a 
beaſt has his face to the ſiniſter ſide of the 
eſcutcheon, they being always ſuppoſed to 
look to the dexter fide, unleſs it be otherwiſe 
expreſſed, | Fo 

CONTOU'RNIATED MEDALLIONS (S.) 
with Antiquaries, are ſuch as are firuck with ' 

a a hollowneſs all round, which leaves a circle 
on each fide ; the figures likewiſe. have but 
little relievo in compariſon with the other 
medallions; 

CONTRA (S.) on the other or contrary ſide; 

a term much uſed in merchants accounts, 

where, when any account of perſon has been 

charged with a debt, to ſettle how much is 
due from it or him, they enquire what he 
has delivered or paid, with which they ers- 
dit the contra or oppoſite fide of the account, 


the right of entry to 


and then adjuſt it, by ſubtracting the amount + 


of the leſſer fide out of the amount of the 
greater; F 
CO'NTRABAND (A.) volawful, and forbid- 
den wares, ſuch as any ftate or nation will 
not ſuffer to be imported or exported, 
CO'NTRACT (S.) an agreement or bargain 
made either by word or dced, confifting of 
» certain articles to be done and performed, 
CO'NTRACT (V.) to article or agree to do or 
pay certain conditions or ſums ; alſo to get 
a habit er practice of doing ſomethingy 
particularly to get ſome. diſeaſe; alſo to 
ſhorten or compriſe a long matter or book 
into a leſs compaſs. BY . | 
CONTRA'CTEDNESS (S.) the being drawn 
| Into a ſmall but narrow compaſs; ſhortneſs 
of brev'ty. 1 
CONTRA'/CTIBLE (A.) that may be drawn - 
up, ſpoken of youu maſcles of the body; 
. - «--. 


- 


- CON . 
_ alſo any book, inſtrument, or letter, that 


CON 


dowed with the virtue of refiing poiſon 


may be abbreviated, or made ſhorter. _ good in moſt epidemic diſeaſes, eſpecially eallcd | 
' CONTRA'CTILE (A.) a property with which} the Hire ſmall-pox, and meaſles, as if tl 
ſome bodies are endowed, that after they are] CONTRVBUTARY (A.) that pays contribu- ry, e 
extended they contract themſelves into the] tion, or bears part of the. charge of any CONTU! 
ſame ſpace they poſſeſſed before. | thing. | affront! 
CONTRA C TION (S.) a drawing up or cloſe CONTRVFBUTE (V.) to pay, or help towards: ¶ cov ro- 
together; alſo the writing words by parts, the defraying a certain expence in conjune. rility 0 
as Wm. for William, Bp. for 4257. See. tion with others; alſo to give any aſſiſtance coN Tu 
CONTRA DTC T (V.) to oppole, gainſay, or towards the forwarding, promoting, or im- * bluntin 
'  ſhew a perſon to be erroneous, proving of a thing, der by 
.CONTRADICTION (S.) oppoſition, or gain- | CONTRIBU'TION (S.) the paying of each a bruil 
ſaying of another, perſon's quota in any common expence; alſs parts ol 
ONTRADVCTIOVUS (A.) a reftleſs and gain-j a ſum paid by a town taken in a fiege to the ſkin do 
'* ſaying diſpoſition, apt to find fault with, and] enemy, to prevent their being plundered, CONVE! 
oppoſe others, CONTRITE (A.) very ſorrowful or penitent togethe 
: CONTRADVCTORY (A.) that oppoſes or] for fins or offences committed againſt God's Wl CONVE' 
contradias the truth, that is inconſiſtent with] commands. {uitabl, 
- itſelf. CONTRUTION (S.) that noble, trne, and vantagyt 
CONTRADISTVUNCTION (S.) a diſtingutſh-| fincere ſorrow for ſin, that ſprings from love ture, | 
ing on the other fide, or in oppoſition toa|. to God, and not fear of puniſhment, parts 0 
thing. CONTRYVANCE (S.) the ingenuity or cap2- charge 
CONTRAFVSSURE (S.) in Surgery, is when} city of a perſon to project or lay down pro- tage, v 
the fide of the ſkull is cracked, that is oppo-] per methods to do any thing; alſo the man- one an 
fite to the blow received. ner or way of doing it; alſo the thing itſelf, WI CONVE' 
CO/NKRA-HARMO'NNICAL PROPORTI-| CONTRUVE (V.) to invent, project, or lay ary an 
ON (S.) is when three terms or numbers are] down methods to act or do things by, CONVE 
ſo related, that the difference of the firſt and] CONTROL (V.) to examine into accounts, the re 
ſecond is to the difference of the ſecond and] to overlook or inſpect; alſo to contradict, op- vows, 
third, as the third term is to the firſt, as] poſe, diſapprove, cenſure or find fault with. CONVE' 
25 55 6, where, 32: 1:: 6:3. CONTROLLER (S.) an officer appointed to religio 
CO'NTRA-INDICA'TION (S.) in Phyfic, is] examine into public accounts, 0 prevent thoſe t 
When the patient has ſome ſymptoms, that] frauds being committed; of which there are the ef 
fuordbid ſuch a method of cure as would be] many ſorts, as, uſed ; 
„ -: otherwiſe proper; as, if he 'vomits blood, Controller of the Hanaper, an officer who for a 1 
. although his diſtemper might require vomit-| gives daily attendance on the lord chancellor CONVE 
"x ing, yet it is improper to apply it. in term and ſeal time: This officer takes all contra 
| CO'NTRA-MURE-=(S.) an out- wall built! things ſealed from the clerk of the hanaper, on 
about the wall of a city, &c. incloſed in leather bags, and notes the juſt 2 
CONTRA-POSI'TION (S.) a placing or put-] number and effect of all things ſo received, the ki 
ting one argument or thing oppoſite or con-] and enters them in a book, with all the du- occalic 
- trary to another, | ties belonging to the king, and other officers throne 
_ CONNTRARIES (S.) things of oppoſite or dif-] from the ſame, and chargesthe clerk of the CONVE 
ferent natures, as ſoft and hard, &c, hanaper with them. iſſem 
CONTRARVETY (S.) oppoſition or diſagree- Controller of the Pipe, an officer of the ex- tain a 
ment between two or more things, | chequer, who writes out ſummonſes twice C(ONVE 
' CO'NTRARY (A.) of a different or oppoſite} year to raiſe the farms and debts of the pipe ing te 
nature, diſpoſition, or intereſt. befides which there are the controller of the ligiou 
-CO'NTRAST (S.) different pphtion or oppo-| cufioms, king's. houſhold, navy, mint, ex- CONV 
ſition; and in Painting, it is the regular ciſe, y Ao 4 tired| 
diſpoſing the figures and parts of which the] CONTROVE/RSIAL (A.) belonging to diſ. nuns, 
whole is compoſed, fo as to look natural, putes, wrangles, or quarrels. CONV 
” pleaſing and deiiyhtful. CO'NTROVERSY ($S.) a diſpute or debate, (3) ! 
CONTRAVALLATION (S.) a trench guard-| quarrel or law-ſvit. b in an 
ed with a perapet, made by the befiegers| CONTROVERT (V.) to argue upon a ſub- till t 
round a place, to ſecure themſelves, and ſtop] je both for and againſt, to diſpute, or raiſe or be; 
the ſallies of the garriſon, \ ſcruples or difficulties, 33 CONV! 
CONTRAVE'NE (v.) to break through orj; CONTROVERTED (A.) ſomething in di- term 
act contrary to an agreement, contract, or pute, undetermined, or not acjufſed. and 
bargain. et ba CONTUMA'CIOUS (A.) of a ſtubborn, ſelf nne 
CONTRAVE'NTION (S.) the acting con-] willed, or rebellious diſpoſition. | ver b 
trary to the articles and conditions of an | CONTUMACY (s.) ſtubbornneſs, reſolute- do af 
agreement; the omitting the execution of 24 neſs, ſelf-willedneſs, rebellion z in the Law, Wl CONv 
law, &c. the not appearing in court to anſwer the com" mon 
+ CONTRA-YE'RVA (S.) a Peruvian root en- plaint made by one perſon againſt m—_— 2. 
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CON. 
eallcd contumacy, which is proceeded againſt 
1 the perſon was convict by an outlaw- 


ry, &c. P 
CONTUMELIOUS (A.) angry, reproachful, 
affrontive, . ful, abuſive. 
CONTUMELY (S.) an abuſe, affront, ſeur- 
rility of language. 
CONTU'SION (S.) a beating, bruiſing, or 
* bluntingz in Chymiftry, -a reducing to pow- 
der by pounding in a mortar; in Sur, Ys 
a bruiſe tnat breaks the continuity of the 
parts of the fleſh and bones, tho“ the external 
ſkin does not appear cut or fractured. 
cOVVENE (V.) to call, aſſemble, or gather 
together ; alſo to meet or come together, 
CONVE/'NIENCE or CONVE/NIENCY (S.) 
ſuitableneſs, fitneſs, properneſs; alſo ad- 
nantage, benefit, or pleaſure; in Arcbitec- 
ure, it is the proper diſpoling the ſeveral 
of a building, ſo as to anſwer or diſ- 
charge the ſeveral offices to the beſt advan» 
tage, without interrupting or interfering with 
one another, 

CONVE/NIENT (A.) uſeful, pleaſant, neceſ- 
lary and advantageous, IS 
(CONVENT (S.) a monaſtery, or houſe for 
the reception of thoſe that make religious 

yows, of either ſex, 


CONVE'N [ICLE (s.) 2 private aſſembly for | 


religious worſhip, particularly applied to 
thoſe that differ in forms of docttrine from 
the eſtabliſhed and national way generally 


uſed; alſo an illegal meeting together, tho“ 


or a very innocent purpoſe. 

CONVENTION (S.) an agreement, treaty, 
contract or bargain between two or more 
2 alſo an aſſembly of great men, par- 
lament, or eſtates of a realm held without 
the king's writ upon ſome very extraordinary 
occaſion, ſuch as the king's abdicating the 
throne at the Revolution in 1638, &c. 

(ONVEINNTIONAL (A.) that belongs to an 
aſſembly, that is done in conformity to cer- 
tain art cles of agreement. 

WNVE'NTUAL (A.) relating or appertain- 
ing to. a canvent or retired company of re- 
ligious perſons, 


— 


redly upon account of religion, whether 
nuns, friars, &c, 

CWNVE'RGENT or CONVERGING RAYS 
.) fuch as go from divers parts or points 
in an object, inglining towards one another 
till they meet in a point, where they croſs, 
or become divergent, 

CONVE'RGING SERIES (s.) an Alpebraical 
term for thoſe numbers that are found out, 
and continually approximate towards the 
une root of a ſurd quantity, which can ne- 
der be found abſolutely, but yet ſo near, that 

ooN aflignable quantity ſhall be wanting. 

VERSABLE (A.) pleaſant, good hu- 
8 free, eaſy of acceſs, ſociable. 

VERSANT (A.) ſkilled in art or ſci- 

Ace, well acquaiated with a perſon or 


* 


CONVE/'NTUALS 8.) ſuch perſons as lire re- 


n 
1-8 
© 


2 

— 2 
* 

# 


c N 
thing, frequently in the company, practice, 


or ſtudy of .a perſon, art, or thing, 

CONVERSA'TION (S.) diſcourſe among ſe- 

veral perſons, general behaviour, intercourſe 

or ſociety. | | ; 

CONVERSE (V.) to talk, diſcourſe, conſult, 
or correſpond with one or more perſons by 

' ſpeech or writing, | | 

CONVERSE (S.) the contrary or oppoſite to 
ſome other thing or propoſition; in Geame- 
try, a propoſition is ſaid to be the converſe of 
another, when we take the concluſion made 
from the firſt, and make a ſuppoſition of :t, 
and from thence conclude what was firſt , 
propoſed : Thus it is demonſtrated, that if 
the angles of any figure are equal, che ſides 
are ſo; alſo the converſe of this is, that if 

the fides of any figure are equal, che angles 
are alſo equal, 

OON VERSION (S.) the changing, altering, 
or applying a thing to a different purpoſe or 
uſe ; alſo the turning away from evil to 
good, but generally meant of the bringing 
over a perſon from a corrupt or falſe taith to 
the true one; alſe the changing the order of 
the terms in a logical propoſition, whereby 
the ſubject becomes the predicate, and he 
predicate the ſubject, without any alteration 
in either; as, Wine is not water, Water is 
not wine. 

Converſſon of an Equation, in Algebra, is 

when either part of the whole of it being in 

fractions, it is reduced to one common de- 
nominator, which is expunged, and the 
operation performed only by the numerators _ 
brought into whole quantities,” 


{CONVERT (s.) a proſeſyte, or one that em- 


braces another religion, contrary to what he 
before profeſſed, as a Jew or Heathen be- 
coming a Chriſtian, &c. ; 
CONVER (V.) to appropriate a thing to 
one's own uſe ; to change or turn one thing 
into another, as a coat into a pair of 
breeches, &c. alſo to bring over or convince 
a perſon of the errors in one opinion or per- 
ſuafion of religion, to embrace and profeſs 
the truths of another, as from thoſe of Hea- 
theniſm to Mhriſtianity, from Popery to 
Proteſtantiſm, &c. N 
CONVE'RTIBLE (A.) that may be changed, 
or turned into another ſhape, form, or opi- 
nion differing from the preſent. 
CO'NVEX (A.) the outſide ifing or bending 
of any globular thing downwards. 
CONVE'X1ITY (S.) the external roundneſs or 
protuberancy of any globe, &c. ; 
CONVE'Y (V.) to carry any thing from one 
perſon or place to another, or to transfer the 
right or property of one pet ſon to another 
by writing, &c KM 2s g 
CONVE/YANCE (S.) carriage; and in Law, 
the deed or inſtrument by which the pro- 
perty or right of one perſen is juſtly or le- 
gally made over or transferred to another 


, NCER (S. Law term for 
CCNVE'V ANCE We? a *. 


_ 


V5 


& "CON: . 
thoſe who are ſkilled in, and practiſe that 


part of the law, wiz. the making thoſe | 


deeds or inſtruments that belong to convey- 
ancing eſtates from one perſon or family to 
another. He 
CO'NVICT (S.) one who is by the verdict of 
a jury found guilty of any crime. 0 
© Recuſant Convits, are thoſe found guilty of 
ot conforming to the church of England, all 
uch, in the Lato, are termed. popiſh recu- 
ſants, though they are by profeſſion proteſ- 
tant diſſenters, Fe | 
CONVICT (v.) to prove a perſon guilty of a 
crime or miſdemeanour. py : 
CONVICTION (S.) the finding a perſon guil- 
ty of ah offence ; alſo the firſt ate of repent- 
ance, wherein a ſinner perceives his error. 
CONVINCE (V.) to prove, make plain, or 
ſhew a perſon the truth or falſhood of ſome- 
thing in diſpute, of which before he was 
wholly ignorant, doubtful, or miſtaken in, 
CONU/NDRUM (S.) a pleaſant, witty, face- 
tious, drolling expreſſion, word, or ſentence, 
a pun, &c, 553 ö 
CON VOCATTION (S.) a ſynod or general aſ- 
' ſembly of all the clergy in the nation, con- 
vened by the king's writs to conſult of af- 
fairs relating to the church, which are di- 
reed to the archbiſhop of each province, 
Tequiring him to ſummon all the biſhops, 
deacons, archdeacons, &c. upon which the 
archbiſhop directs his mandate to his dean 
rovincial, firſt citing him peremptorily, 
hen willing him in like manner to cite the 
biſhops, &c. directing him, that one proctor 
from a cathedral and collegiate church, and 
two from the body of the inferior clergy of 


each dioceſe, is ſufficient. It is divided into 


two houſes or bodies, called the upper and 
lower; the vpper for Canterbury, conſiſts of 
22 biſhops, of which the archbiſhop 1s pre- 
fident; and the lower houſe of 22 deans, 
24 prebendaries, 54 archdeacons,- and 44 
clerks; matters are firſt propoſed in the up- 
per houſe, and communicated ta the lower 
houſe; all the members of both houſes have 
the ſame privileges for themſelves and menial 


ſervants, as the members of pagliament have | 


during the time of their ſeſſion. 5 
CUNVO'KE or CO\NVOCATE (V.) to call 
or aſſemble together, to conſult what is pro- 

per to be done upon ſome public affair. 

«+ CONVOLU'TION (S.) a twining, rolling, 
i wrapping, or folding of one thing about 


anathes, as vines, hops, &c, upon or about | 


pobes. 

CUNVOY (S.) a guard or protection againſt 

© robbers, particularly ſpoken of thoſe ſhips of 
war that guard or protect trading or mer- 
chant ſhips, who by reaſon of heavy load- 
ing, few hands, and unprovidedneſs of arms 
and ammunition, are not in a condition to 
help or defend themſelves, either againſt pi- 
rates or other enemies. ; 


SOR VO'Y (v.) to guard, protect, or keep ſafe [ 


; 


IS C '0 O. 
tips, Kc. that are going from one place to 
another, eſpecially about mercantile affairs, 

CO'/NUSANT (A.) knowipg. or underſtanding 
in, or being privy to an affair. | 

CONVU'LSION (S.) a continued, involuntary 

contraction of any part of the body, which 
uſed to move &y the direQion of the will; 
alſo any violent eruption, earthquake, or 

ſubterraneous diſorder ; alſo ſudden rebelliogs 
or commotions in a ſtate; 

CON VU'LSIVE (A.) that relates, belongs, or 
is inclined to a contraction of thoſe muſcles 

or parts, whoſe uſual motion is directed by 

the will. * 

CO'NWAY (S.) in Carnarwonſbire, in North- 
Wales; this is the pooreſt and pleaſanteſt 
town in all this country for its bigneſs, being 
ſeated on the banks of a fine navigable river, 


which is a noble harbour for ſhips, were: 


there any trade to invite them thither, the 
ſtream being both deep and ſafe, and the 
river very broad; this town has a ſmal, 
market weekly on Saturday, and is 344 com- 
puted miles from, London. 

COO (V.) to make a noiſe like pigeons, to 
court, or be familiar with a perſon of a con- 
trary ſex, 8 pep 

COOK (V.) to dreſs, prepare, or make a thing 
ready; ſometimes to garniſh or ſet a thing 
off ſpeciouſly with words, or otherwiſe to de- 

delve or amuſe, ; | 

COOK (s.) a perſon that makes it a buſineſs or 

trade to dreſs food for others, 

COO KER (S.) the art of dreſſing victuals, 

both plain and according to the modes of 
different countries, f | 

COOL (v.) to abate or allay the degree of 

heat a thing or perſon is in; alſo to appeaſe 
anger, rage; or fury, | 

E£OOL (S.) of a moderate or tempeaate de- 

© gree of warmth or coldneſs, rather inclinable 
to cold than heat. 

COO'LNESS (S.) a temperature of body or 

mind, a commendable ſedateneſs, free from 

rage, paſſion, and prepoſſeſſion; a fitneſs to 
examine inte the truth or falſhood of a thing; 
alſo an indifferency for, or diſlike of a perſon 
( 5 ONE? 

COOM (S.) ſoot which gathers over the mouth 
of an oven; alſo a mixture with which the 
axle-tree of carts and coaches 'are anointed, 
to make them run freely, and to prevent 
their firing by the rapidity of their motion; 
alſo the name of a meaſure whoſe quantity 
is four buſhels, © * OOTY 

COOP .(S.) a ſort of cage or priſon where 

_ fowls are kept to fatten 3 and Metapboricaily, 
any narrow, inconvenient, or ſtrait place, 

or place of confinement. : ; 

COOP (v.) to put into a cloſe or inconvenient 
place, to confine or ſhut vp. _ GONE 

COOPEE!/ (s.) the name of a ſtep ere 

COOPER (S.) a perſon that makes tubs an 
veſſels of capacity for containing liquor, pack 
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60. OERATE (v.) to aſſiſt, to work toge- 


ther with ſome other "perſon or thing, to 
| voits the ſtrength, power and {kil} of twg or 
more perſons or things, for the producing a 
coma The: of I5 67 3796 % 53,2000 
(0-OPERA!TION' (S.) working with or af- 
fiſting of another. 


co-OERA TOR (S.) a fellow-helper, a 


companion or aſſiſtant. 


co-ORDINATE (A.) of the ſame or equal | 


degree, rapk, or order, : 
COOT (S.) a water-fowl, very common in 
land. 


Hol 
(0P (S.) the top of a thing; alſo the tuft or 
bunch of feathers, that grows upon ſome 

birds heads. * 

(OPAL (S.) a gum of an agreeable ſmell, re- 
ſembling incenſe, brought from New Spain; 

it 00zes out from inciſions made in the bark 

of a large tree, mueh after the manner that 

the water ifſues out of the vine, when cut 

in the ſpring ; it is principally uſed in mak- 
ing varniſh, 

COPARCENERS or 'COPA'RTNERS (S.) 
any number of perſons that haye an equal 
ſhare or intereſt in a joint ſtock, for the uſe of 
trade, or are equally concerned or intereſted 
in an eſtate or inheritance of their anceſtors, 

FOPE (S.) an ornament reaching from the 
ſhoulders to the feet, worn by choriſters, 
when they officiate in ſolemnity; it is alſo 
worn by the Romiſb biſhops, and other or- 
dinaries ; alſo the higheſt part or top of any 
thing, as the top or ſlanting part of a wall 
is called the coping, &c. alſo a Mining term, 
for the farm or duty paid for ore raiſed in 
the king's field in Derbyſhire ; alſo the name 
of a bargain or contract to raiſe ore at a cer- 
tain price or rate per load. 

COPE (V.) to match, compare, equal, engage, 
ſtrive, or encounter with. 8 

. COPE'RNICAN SYSTEM (S.) the ſyſtem of 
the world, wherein the ſan is ſuppoſed to be 
inthe centre, and immoveable, and the earth, 
and the reſt of the planets to move round it 
in elliptical orbits ; the heavens and ſtars are 
here imagined to be at reſt, and the diurnal 

motion, which they ſeem to have from eaft 
to weſt, is imputed to the earth's motion 
from weft to eaſt, | 

COPE'RNICUS (S.) an inflrument contrived 
by Mr. Wbiften, for the calculation and ex- 
hidition of eclipſes and the motions of the 
Patiets ; it conſiſts of ſeveral concentrical 
circles of wood, upon which are marked 
numbers taken out of the aftronomical tables, 
correſponding to the ſeveral purpoſes above- 
mentioned, and which come very near exact · 
neſs; alſo the · name of a famous aſtronomer, 

' Vho reſtored the old aftronomical ſyſtem 
now generally uſed. 

COPING (S.) that part of a garden or other 

wall that is built flanting, for the water to 
run eaſily off, | 


eopious (A;).. | J. 
at 0 ) large, exteaſive, plentiful, 


a 


C OR 

CO'PHOUSLY (part.) fully, largely, plenti- 
fully, abundanily, | ITY 

CO/PIOUSNESS (s.) 
| great extenſion, 
COPS T (S.) an imitator, a tranſcriber, _ 
CO'PPER 
ſmall money is coined, and many neceſſary 
inſtruments made, particularly brewers ket- 
tles or coppers, ſo called from the metal they 
are made of; the fineſt ſort of this metal is 
called roſe copper, being extraordinarily re- 
fined, and very ſoft and pure. 

CO PPER AS (S.) a vitriolic kind of mineral 
found in copper mines, it is commonly of a 
green or blue colour, uſed by the dyers to 
prepare and compoſe that liquor with which 

| they dye things of a black colour; alſo a 

principal ingfedient in making ink. 


abundance, plenty, of 


or 15 years growth. 

CO/PPLE or CUPPLE (S.) a crucible or melt- 
ing pot, in which goldſmiths or refiners melt 
and purify their metals, | | 

CO/PTIC (A.) ſomething belonging to the an- 
cient Egyptians, and particularly their lan- 
guage, mixed with Greek, and wrote in the 
Greek character. \ a 

COPULAY/TION (S.) a joining or uniting to- 
gether, particularly ſpoken of the act of ge- 
neration between male and female. 

CO'PULATIVE (A.) chat is the inſttument, 
or ſerves to couple or join things together; 

2 Grammatical Term,. that fignifies ſuch par- 


Logic, thoſe propoſitions are called cefula- 
tive, that include ſeveral ſubjects or attributes 
joined together by an affirmative or negative 
conjunction. g 
COPY (S.) the pattern, imitation, or trans 
ſcript of any thing. 


another perſon or thing. | 

CO'PY-HOLD (s.) a tenure for which the te- 

' nant has nothing to ſhew, but the copy of 
the tolls made by the fleward of the lord's 
court, who among other things, enrolls and 
keeps a regiſter of all ſuch tenants as are ad- 
mitted to any parcel of land or tenement be- 
longing to the manor, and the tranſcr;pt is 
called the copy of the court roll, which 
the tenant keeps as his evidence, 

COQUET (S.] an amorous, tattling, unſettled 

+ female, a vaſt admirer of herſelf. 

COE TRY (S.) an affected carriage or be- 

haviour, eſpecially in love-matters, pretend» 
ing to be enamoured, &c. tiil the other par- 
ty complies, and then lighting or making 
diverſion of them. 11 

CO'RACLE (S.) a ſmall boat uſed upon the 
river Severn by the fiſhermen. 

CORAL (S.) a plant growing at the bottom 
of the ſea, it is ſometimes red, black, and 


"> 


- white in the ſame branch; it is alſo found 
M 4 green 


(S.) a very uſeful metal, of which, 


CO/PPICE or COPSE (s.) a ſmall grove con- 
fiſting of underwood, that may be cut at 12 


- 


ticles or words in a language, that tie, join, 
or unite words or ſentences together; in- 


COPY (V.) to imitate, do, or write after i 


— 


* 


from whence it is concluded, 
ed by a petrifying juice, and that, like ſome 
'» Fruits, it is not red till ripe. 
CORBAN (S.) among the 

lemn vow to be uncharitable, whereby the 
party laid himſelf under an execration, if he 


| CO/RDIAL (A.) kind, tender, good-natyred, 


wo 


CO'RBEL (S.) in Fortification, ſmall baſkets 


CORD (S.) a ſmall rope or line; with the Far: 


CO'RDAGE (S.) all the ſeveral ſorts of ropes | 


CORDELTERS (S.) monks of the order of 


CO'RDIAL (S.) a pleaſant, reyiving, phyſi- 


CORE (S.) the heart, or inmoſt part of all 


ces; ſometimes it means the treaſury or place 


| Parcel of fire-wood, 4 feet broad and high, 


CO'RDWAINER (S.) the ſlatute name or 


voy 1 8 


COR | 
green ow, aſh- coloured, and brown 3 
the A 7 the branches are plainly ani 


but wood, though the other youu uy , 
at it 18 form- 


7 * 
. 


eco, wos a ſo- 


aſſiſted his friend or neighbour; even his fa- 
ther, tho" in the moſt preſſing neceſſities, 
was not excepted; ſometimes it ſignifies an 
offering, gift or preſent made to God or his 
temple; ſometimes the Jews ſwore by cor- 
ben, or the thing given or dedicated, which 
practice Chriſt condemns; ſometimes it 
means the ſeparating or dedicating of a per- 
ſon's ſelf to perform particular religious offi- 


where the gifts and offerings were kept. 


filled with earth, and placed upon the para- 
pet, ſmall ſpaces being left between them to 
fire thro' upon the enemy; in Arcbitecture, 
It is the repreſentation of a baſket, ſome- 
times ſeen upon the heads of the cariatides ; 
alſo the vaſe or tambour of the Corintbian 
column; alſo a ſhort piece of timber placed 
in a wall, with its end ſticking out fix or 
eight inches, like a ſhouldering piece; the 
under part of the end fticking out is cut in 
form of a bou'tin, ſometimes an ogive, and 
ſometimes a face: alſo a nich or hollow in a 
wall to put a ſtatue in. 


riers, a ſinew in a horſe's fore leg, extending 
from the ſhackle vein to the griſtle of the 
noſez in Muſic, the firings of inſtruments, 
by the vibrations whereof the ſound is occa- 
fioned, by whoſe divifions the ſeveral ſorts 
of tones are determined; in Huſbandry, a a 
and 8 feet long, is called a cord of wood. 


made uſe of in ſhipping or. other buſineſſes 
alſo the neceſſary materials to make them of 


St. Francis; they are the ſame with the Mi- 
norites, they wear a coarſe grey cleth with 
a little cowl, and a cloak of the ſame cloth, 
and a rope girdle with three knots, from 
whence they take their name Cordeliers : 
They are incorporated in the univerſity of 

Paris, and admitted to the degree of doctors, 
and are all Scotiſts. 


cal liquor, vſed upon occafion of ſwopnings, 
faintings, or other depreſſions of the animal 
ſpirits. 

friendly, fincere, and hearty, &c, 


term for a ſhoe-maker. 


COR 
hard corrupted knob that ſometimes breed 
in the leb of animals, f 


CORFE or CORFE-CASTLE (S.) in Dorſer- 


+ ſhire, a {borough town, ſo called from the 


fine ancient caftle that is in it, governed 
by a mayor, aldermen, &c. the market ig 
weekly on Saturdays; among other privi- 
leges, it ſends two members to parliament, 
and thoſe who have ſerved the office of 
mayor are always after called barons; it is 
diſtant from Londen 93 computed, and 116 
meaſured miles. 

COR HYDRA (S.) a ſtar of the ſecond 
magnitude in the heart of the conſtellation 


_ | 

CORIA'NDER (S.) the ſeed of a plant of 
this name; it has an agreeable taſte and 
ſmell, though the plant itſelf is offenſive in 
both; it is uſed as a carminative or correc» 
tor to ſome cathartics; it is alſo uſed by 
the brewers to give a flavour to their ſtrong 


CORVNTHIAN (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the city or people of Corinth, from whence 
is named that order in architecture, which 
is the moſt noble, rich and beautiful of all 
the five; its capital is adorned with two 
rows of leaves, between which riſe cauticles 
or little talks, which form the volutes, and 
ſupport the abacus, and are in number 16; 
alſo that compoſition or mixture of copper, 
filver and gold, that was accidentally made 
by the uſual running of thoſe metals together, 
by the melting down of ſeveral ſtatues made 
of each, at the burning of the town, is call» 
ed Corinthian braſs. 

CORK (S.) a tree reſembling the holm- tree; 
its leaves are green above, and white un- 
derneath, and its fruit an acorn; the bark 
of this tree, when burned, is what is uſually 
called cork, which is principally conſumed in 
making ſtoppers for caſks, bottles, and other 

| veſſels, and to put in the bottoms of ſhoes, 
clogs, &c, 

COR-LEO'NIS or REGULUS (S.) 2 fiar of 
the firſt magnitude in the heart of the con- 

ſtellation Les. f | 

CO'RMORANT (S.) a ravenous ſea fowl, 
prohibited by the Jewifb law to be eaten, 
and alſo frequently means a gluttonous or 
voracious perſon, : 

CORN (S.) a grain of which bread is made, 
which is the ordinary food of man; in Traf- 
fic, it is diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, viz. 
"wheat, or corn, properly ſo called; rue, 
which is of a different ſpecies and Jeſs value; 
and meſlin, which is a mixture of both: 
Farmers indeed rank barley oats, peas, 
yetches, &c, among the ſorts of corn. Alſo 
the name of a painful, hardened, ſmall lump 
of fleſh, frequently engendered on 1 
joints of people's toes, eſpecially thoſe who 
wear their ſhoes very ſtrait or tight. 


ſorts of fruit, that contains the ſeed ; alſo a 


9 (v.) to ſeaſon, preſerve, or ſo pre 
fleſh by rupbing or covering it with 5 
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DOOR - - 
brine made for that purpoſe, as to preſerve 
it from tainting or ſtinking, 


CORNA'CHINE POWDER (s.) a purging 


wder, called alſo pulvis de tribus, and 
ſometimes "the earl of Warwick's powder, 
compoſed of antimonium oiaphoreticum, 
diagradium and cream of tartar mixed in 
equal parts. 


CORNE A-TUNNICA (S.) the third coat of 


„the eye, reſembling a lanthorn horn; it is 
—_— the forepart of the eye, and ſur- 
rounded by the white; it is compoſed of ſe- 
veral parallel laminæ, nouriſhed by a great 
number of blood veſſels, ſo very minute as 
not to obſtruct the paſſage of the ſmalleſt 

ny of light into the eye; its ſenſation is ex- 
quifite, to the end that upon the leaſt pain 
the tears may de ſqueezed out of the lachry- 
mal gland, and waſh off any thing, which, 
by ſticking to jt might prejudice the fight, 

CORNE!/LIAN or SA'RDOIN (S.) a precious 
ſtone of a red colour, inclining to an orange; 
it is but little tranſparent, cuts eaſily, bears 
the fire well, and takes a fine poliſh ; moſt 
of the fine engravings of antiquity were done 
on this ſtone; it is of little uſe now, but to 
make ſeals of, 

CO'RNER (S.) an angle, nook, or waſte part 
of a room; alſo the end of a fireet, or 
lane, &c, 

CO/RNET (S.) a horn, or mufical inſtrument 
uſed dy the ancients in their martial affairs; 
alſo the name of an officer in the cavalry, 
who carries the enfign or colours of the 
troop: He is the third officer in the troop, 
and commands in the abſence of the captain 
and heutenant, 

CO'RNICE or CO'RNISH (S.) in Architec- 
ture, the third or uppermoſt part of the en- 
tablature; and in private Buildings, that or- 
nament that runs along the top of the wain- 
ſcorting of a room; alſo the men, manners, 
or cuſtoms belonging to the county cf Cern- 
wall, 

CORNI'GEROUS (A.) horny, or ſuch cattle 
upon which horns grow, 


ſtone, of an aſh colour, frequently found in 
the tops of mountains, and crooked like a 
iam's horn, fuch as thoſe wherewith the 
ancients repreſented Jupiter Ammon, whence 
Us name: When put in vinegar, or other 
= it has a motion like that of an ani- 
mal, 

CORNU.CO/PIA (S.) among the poets, a horn 
which occaſioned plenty of every thing, by a 
particular privilege which Jupiter granted his 
nurſe, who is feigned to be the goat Amal- 
thea; alſo an ornament in Architefture and 
Sculpture, repreſented under the figure of a 
large horn, out of which iſſue fruit, flowers, 
&c. in great abundance. 

CORNU'TE (s.) a cuckold; alſo the neck of 
a till or alembic, with a crooked neck re- 
ſembling a horn, | | 


CORNU-A/MMONIS (S.) a rough, knotty | 


—_ 


— 
. 


| 


COR 


CORNUTE (v.) to graft with borns, te 
make a man a cuckold, 
CO'RNWALL (S.) is bounded on the north 


by the Severn ſea, on the ſouth by the Britiſh 
ſea, and by St. George's channel on the weſt,, 
and on the eaft by the river Tamar, which 
parts it from Devonſbire, except a ſmall tract 
of land which forms a peninſula; it is about 
70 miles long from eaſt to weſt, and about 
40 broad upon the borders of Dew:nfbire, 
and but about five broad about St. Ives; the 
circumference is about 150 miles, in which. 


it contains about 960 000 acres, 25.400 


honſes, 126,c00 inhabitants, 16 f pariſhes, 27 
market-towns, 9 hundreds, 6 caſtles, and 
9 parks, This county ſends 44 members to 
parliament, wiz. two for the county, and 
42 for 21 boronghs, which is more than any 
one county in the whole kingdom, The 
principal rivers are the Tamar, the Camel, 
the Tala the Cobar, and the Loo, which re- 
ceive ſeveral other rivulets, and all empty 
themſelves into the ſea immediately ; and 
for convenience of paſſage, 32 bridges are 
built over them, Formerly the J1riþ ſaints 
were in great veneration here, ſo that many 
of. their towns were dedicated to them. 
The air is ſharp but healthful ; yet rather 
ſuited to preſerve the health of the in- 
habitants, than recover that of firan- 
gers: The ground is generally very hilly, 
conſiſting moſtly of rocks and ſhelves crufted 
ſlightly over with ſhallow earth, and more 
inclined to barrenneſs than fertility z but 
by induſtry the valleys, and parts adja- 
cent to the ſea, and the incloſures near the 
towns, are more fertile, bearing both good 
crops of corn, and grazing large quantities of 
cattle, There is great ſtore of game, both for 
the hawk and the hound; and the ſeas and 
rivers are plentifully ſtocked with many ſorts 
of fiſh and fowl, both eommon to other 
counties, and appropriate to itſelf, The in- 
fide of the earth yields great quantities of 
quarries and mines, which produce various 
ſorts of ſtones and ſlates for building, and alſo 
ſome for ornament, not much inferior to 
diamonds ; alſo many ſorts of minerals, ſuch 
as lead, copper, and more particularly tin, 
for the encouragement of which the tinnerg 
have been many ages incorporated under an- 
cient laws and great privileges, in four djvi- 


ſions, called Foymore, Blackmore, Trezvarndile, 


and Penwile, in each of which ftannary- 
courts are held z and upon extraordinary oc- 
caſions, parliaments of the whole ſociety are 
aſſembled under the lord warden of the ſtan- 
naries, 


CORO'LLARY (s.) a Mathematical term, ſignĩ- 


fying a conſequence or conclufion drawn or 
made from fome antecedent demonſtretion, 


CORONA (S.) à crown; in Arcbitecture, 1 


large, ſtrong flat member of the cornice, 


which crowns and covers the whole arder; 


it is alſo called larmier or dtip. : 
| CORONA 
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CORO'NA BOREALIs (s.) in fene, — 
\ BOREALIS. 48.) ron t , tuberances of . 
conſtellation in the | northern hemiſpheae, / bellum, about hoy 2 part of the. d- afi 
eee pong to Prolemy's and Jyche s] - Pyramid, - ang, relembling a per 
* eatalogue, of but 8 flars, according do he | CORPORA'TI PE TAY 
rept catalogue, of 21 ſtars, PN | of men der arp te — or number = 
2 3p rs Os (S.) the bone of the fore - Which one is head or chief 5 politic, of fitn 
yo pon ed alſo os frontis, tie body, under certain » and the reſt are COR] 
CORONA'LIS (S) a tranſverſe ſuture reach- vileges granted by — 2 and gal- fitt 
ing from one temple to the other, and join- from whom only it ca er from the prince, COR: 
ing the coronale os to the os parietalia z in the regular carrying Nos i pl to encourage me 
0 — 5 is open about a finger's | nufaQtures; of theſe 7 . ma- toy 
c ar Y g 
CORON 2 - ANY wu ages My poral, or ſuch as conſiſt of a mayor — — Sir 
2 5 >a (: ] or Coronary Ar- chief officers, and the comm . cor 
teries, tuo arteries which come from the ritual, where they conſiſt ot ———— the 
Aorta before its ſeparation from the pericar- | ter, and a maſter of ac 1 nom = chap- wil 
dium, and ſupply the heart with blood, CORPO'REAL (A.) 8 i "of 3 fon 
CORONA' TION (S.) the public and ſolemn | fible ſubſtance ſowethi II bs fog- CO'R 
| confirming the title, and acknowledging the body, and perceptible ar the CO'R 
Tight of governing to the king vr queen, at CORPOREITY (S.) the _ ann. am 
r _ here ne the prince ſwears all bodies. ure or exiſtenceof COR 
the people to obſerve thelaws, cuſtoms, and | CORPS (S.) a de a wy 
Privileges of the Kingdom, and to act and do! much 1 3 — 
all thinge conformable thereto, now ; ſuch as Ht 1 gg og De COR 
: ha as BAS a ſharp-pointed eminence, or that ine ſame numerical ene fir 
; on they died, would be rail: gi 
COU'RONER {(8.) an, officer, whoſe buſineſs it | tion. In 8 8 ene vm COR 
i, with a jury of 12. neighbours, to inquire jects beyond the naked of An that pro · co 
how any one came to die a violent death, | as a ground, for decoration e er wi 
and to record the ſame; there are two of Corps de Garde, a poſt in an- arm COR 
them in every county, whoſe office and] ceive-a body of ſoldiers who are 2 3 8 
Power is very ancient, and reſtrained to ex-] turns for the ſecurity of any qu - nne COF 
amine only into thoſe felonies by which a CO'RPULENCY (S.) bulki — 7 is 
my has been oe The impannelling grolineſs of the body eee * 
the jury, a view of the body, and giving the CU'RPULENT * ; by 
e 18 . in the ſtreet, or ſome bigger than 5 _—— Col 
open place, They remain in their office al- | CORPUSCLES ub 5 | as. 
| though the king dies before them, being ap- | MNaturalifts — — Nats that t 
* 1 N by the king's writs, and not or conhit of, ee erg " 
dy commiſſion, as juflices are, whoſe autho- CORPU/SCUSAR PH 8 
1500. Ne with the king's liſe. The] ſyſtem of phyſics —— So * 
Katute gives the coroner 133. 4 d. for taking] are accounted ſor from * 
N — 44. the mot 
ir l __— N. poſition, arrangement, &c. of — ** 
* Wor town or chapiet, ſ j 
* re ORAL (A.) ſomething 3 to the 8 F on 
n | L CORRE/CT (v.) to amend, reify, or - 
Mean (S.) a military officer among the rights; us 4 — — _ 
aj} th Ro. hath charge over one of | for faults committed FE 1 
E the diviſions, places and relieves continels, CORRE CT N 5 P 
3 and keeps order in the corps de garde, ns faults, 6 ras omg complete, without col 
receives the word of the inferior rounds that | CORRE'CTION (S.) ,puniſhment reproof, 2 
5 by his corps de garde 3 there are uſually | amendment; in Phyſic, the adding any * * 
é 18 in a companys, lu Law, a corporal | gredient to alter, abate, or change the ill - 5 
oath is that, where a perſon ſwearing is | natured effect of a churliſh medicine. . 
obliged to lay bis band upon the Bible, and | CORRE'CTOR (S.) any perſon or thing that x 
2 un the form or words preſcribed, } amends, chaſtiſes, reproves or a iſhes; in 7 
eds This ic WAA his lips. | Frinting, it is he that examines, overlooks, 
OK POR&A'LE (S.] in. the Roman Church, a] and amends the faults committed by the oy 
iquare piece of fine linen, upon which the | compoſer, before the form is permitted to be 
ce and Ha are put by the prieſt who | wrought off, | * : 
officiates at the mals. CORRE'LATIVES (s.) things that have a 2 
CORFO.,, A'LVLY (S.) bodilineſs or ſubſtan- | mutual relation — N and which 1 
tiallix, pe: ceptuble by the ſenſes, conftitute the nature of them, as a parent 
Sn ALLY (Part.) bodily, ſubſtantially and a child. a p 
2 eiitibly . , X 
DAISY. - | CORRESPO'ND (V.) to make two or more 0 
CORPORA PYRAMIDALIA (S.) two pro- | things agree or fit together; alſo to keep up : 
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COR 
a friendſhip, familiarity, or commerce with 
rſons at a diſtance, by letters, cc. 
CORRESPO/NDENCE (S.) an intercourſe by 


letter or otherwiſe; alſo the agreement or 
fitneſs of one thing with another, 


CORRESPO'NDENT (A.) agreeing, to, or 


fitting a thing; ſuitable or proper. 
CORRESPO'NDENT (S.) the perſon that a 
© merchant or other trafficks with in a diſtant 
town or country, and receives from, and 
gives advice to, concerning the riſe or fall of 
commodities, or any other matter or thing 
they may be engaged in; alſo thoſe perſons 
with whom we converſe or trade with per- 
ſonally, þ 
CORRIDOR (S.) ſee covert Way, 
CORRIGIBLE (A.) that may be correQted, 
| amended, or bettered. * 
CORRV/VAL (S.) „one who is a competitor 
with another in any affair or buſineſs what- 
ever, , 
CORRO'BORATE (V.) to firengthen, con- 
firm, make good, or ſupport the evidence 
given, or argument uſed by another. 
CORROBORA/TION (8) a firengthening, 


"confirming, and making clearer or plainer, | 


what was advanced by anether. 
CORRO'DE (V.) to gnaw, fret, waſte, moul- 
der, or deſtroy, 4 
CORRO/DIBLE or CORRO'VSIBLE (A.) that 
is capable of being fretted, eaten, waſted, 
or deſtroyed, as copper by aqua fortis, iron 
by ruſt, Kc. | . 
CORRO/SION (S.) a gnawing or fretting, 
' waſting or deſtroying; and in Chymiſiry, is 
the diſſolution of mixed bodies by means of 
aqua regia, aqua fortis, or ſome other pro- 
per men{truum, 
CORRO'SIVE (A.) of a gnawing or fretting, 
waſting or diſſolving quality. 
CORRUPT (V.) to ſpoil, debaſe, debauch, 
bribe or putrify, 
CORRUPTED (A.) ſpoiled, debaſed, putri- 
fied, or bribed, | | 
CORRUPTIBPLITY (S.) an aptneſs, ſuita- 
bleneſs, fitneſs, or capacity of being debaſed, 
ſpoiled, bribed, or puttified. | 
CORRU'PTIBLE (A.) that may be ſpoiled, 
| putrified, debaſed, or bribed, 
CORRU'PTION (S.] a ſpoiling, abuſing, per- 
verting; in eee. it is the mutation, 
deſtruction, or change of its form or proper 
mode of exiſtence, that any natural body 
undergoes by time and other accidents ; in 
Law, it is the diſgrace, &c, that a man brings 
upon his family by treaſon or felony, 
CO'RSAIR (s.) one who commits acts of pi- 
Tacy upon the ſea, eſpecially in the Mediter- 
ranean, not having commiſſion from any 
prince to do ſo, 
CORSELET or CO/RSLET (S.) ſuch armour 
3 put upon a pike- man to cover his 
Yo : 
CO'RTIN or CU'/RTIN (s.) the diſtance be- 
tween the flanks of two daſtions. 


. cos 
CORUSCA'TION (S.] a flaſh of lightening, 
or other meteor in the air, which frequently 
appears in the night, eſpecially in ſummer- 
time, | * 
co-SE HAN (s.) is the ſecant of the com- 
plement of an arch to go degrees, * 4 
CO'SEN or CO/ZEN (V.] to cheat, defraud, 
. impoſe upon, or deceive. © . , 83 
CO'SEN, CO'SIN or COU'SIN (S.) a kinſ- 

man or kinſwoman by plood or marriage. | 
CO'SENAGE (S.) 1mpoſture, deception, 
cheating, defrauding z alſo the name of a; 
; writ for the right heir againſt an illegal in- 
! truder, ' 1 3 
CQ-SINE (S.) is the right fine of an arch, 
which makes up another arch of go degrees, 
COSME'TICS (S.) ſuch medicines, as really 
or ſuppoſititiouſly beautify the ſkin, by ren- 
dering it ſoft and well coloured. 
CO'SMICAL (A.) ſomething that belongs or 
| relates to the world. 1 

Coſmical riſing or ſetting of a ffar, in Airo- 
nemy, is when a ſtar riſes with, or is in the 
ſame degree of the ecliptic with the ſun. 
COSMO'/GRAPHER. (S.) one who contem- 
plates, confiders, or writes upon the ſyſtem 
of the world. ar 5 
COSMOGRA/PHICAL (A.) relating to coſ- 

mography. : 5 
COSMO/GRAPHY (S.) a ſcience which 
teaches us the ſtructure, form, diſpoſition, 
and relation of the parts of the world, and 
the manner of repreſenting it on a plane; 
it conſifls of two parts, aſtronomy and geo- 
graphy. ö 
CO'SSACKS (S.) a warlike people, who at 
firſt lived by plundering the Turtiſb gallies, 
and the people of Natalia, but were after» 
wards formed into a N army by Stepben 
Batori, in 1576, to defend the frontiers of 
Ruſſia and Podolia from the incurſions of the 
Tartars. | | 
COYNSSE (S.) the old method of anſwering ab- 
firuſe, arithmetical queſtions, by particular 
figns and characters mixed with figures, 
which being now better adapted, and more 
fit characters uſed, is called algebra. 
COW/SSET (S.) a lamb or ſheep. brought up by 
hand, and familiarized to ſome particular 
perſons, and uſed by the earcaſs butchers to 
entice their other ſheep in without trouble; 
alſo any fondling child that is too much in- 
dulged, and thereby ſpoiled, 

CO'SSIC (A.) belonging to. algebra, as 
* wronght formerly, before the introducing 

the preſent * of notation. + 
COST (S.) charge, expence, price; in H 
_ raldry, the fourth part of a bend, or half a 

arter, 
CO'STARDMONGER (S.) a trader or dealer 
in apples. ; 
CO/STIVENESS (S.) an univerſal detenſion of 
the excrements, attended with an uncom- 
mon dryneſs or hardneſs thereof, whereby 


they are with great difficulty diſchare-d. 
TR CO'STLI- 


Ser 
. 
' ©ONTLINESS (s.) great charge or expence ;* 
alſo delicacy or curiouſneſs, . 
TANGENT (S.) the tangent of an arch, 
ich is the complement of another arch to 


 COTE'MPORARY (S.) one of the ſame age, 

time, or standing with another. 

COT-QUEAN (S) a man that is too buſy in 
.-' womens buſineſs wr other matters. | 

CO/TTAGE (S.) a ſow}l country-houſe. _ 

CO'TTAGER (S.) one who lives in a cottage. 

COT TON (S.) a woollen kind of flax brought 

from the Levant and both Indies. 

OTTO (v.) to agree, ſucceed or hit. 
COUCH (v.) to lie down like a beaft 3 alſo to 
- "comprehend, take in, ot contain; in Surgery, 

to take off a web from the eye, that render- 
ed the . perſon quite or almoſt blind; alſo to 
reft a lance, | 

COUCH (S.) a long ſeat or bolſter, a ſort of 
moveable bed for lame or fick people to reſt 
on; in Painting, the ground, bed, or baſis 
which the colour lies on. 

SOU CHAN T (A.) a term in Heraldry, ſig- 

- nifying beafts lying upon the belly with the 
head upright, 5 

CO'VENANT (S.) an agreement made by 
- deed in writing, ſealed between two or more 

parties to do a thing; an infant, in the com- 
mon Lato, is not of age to bind itſelf by cove- 
. nant, viz. a woman until ſhe be 12 years, 
and a man till 14 years of age. | 

CO'VENANTER (S.) a term particularly ap- 

plied to thoſe who in the reign of king 
. Charles I. took the ſolemn league and cove- 
nant; alſo any one that agrees or covenants 
| with anether. | 
CO'VENT (S.) ſee Convent. 

CO'VENTRY (S.) in Warwickſhire, is a large 
commodious city, ſweat and neat, formerly 
walled in, but now that is much neglected, 
being ordered at the Reftoration, by king 
Charles II. to be demoliſhed, and alſo the 


towers, only the gates being left ſtanding; 


from whence the magnificence of the others 
may be gueſſed at: The buildings are gene- 
rally old, but many of them large and ſtate- 
1ly ; the market-place is ſpacious, having a 
beautiful croſs in the middle of it, and eyery 
Friday a plentiful market; a conſiderable 
inland trade of making and ſelling cloth, 
-tammies and ribbands, is carried on here, 
which renders it both populous and rich; 
there are eleven churches, but the two chief 
are St. Michael's and Trinity church ; it en- 
Joys many immunities, being a county in- 
corporate of itſelf, and has ſeveral towns 
within its liberties; is governed by 2 mayor, 
two ſheriffs, ten aldermen and ſub-officers ; 
keeps courts for hearing of cauſes and trial 
of felons, having a gaol for offenders ; 
ſends two members to parliament, and is 74 
computed, and 91 meaſured miles diſtant 


held by th | 
ſafety, honour, and welfare of the public; 


from London; This biſhop is called biſhop of | 


Litchfield and Coventry, 


\ 
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CO'VERLET or CO'VERLID (s.) an orna- 
mental covering thrown over all the other 
dcloaths upon a bed, N | 

CO-VE'RSED SINE (S.) the remainder of 
the diameter of the circle, after the verſed ſine 


is taten out of it. 


COVERT (s.) a hiding-place, a thicket, or 


ſhady tetreat; in Lato, a covert baron is the 
fate of a woman under the power and pro- 
tection of her huſband, and femme covert is a 
married woman; in Fortification, covert - co 
is a ſpace of ground even with the field on 
the fide of the ditch, three or four fathoms 
broad, going quite round the half mvons 
and other works towards the country, 


COVERTLY (Part.) privately, ſecretly, by 


ſtealth, clandeſtinely. 


CO'VERTURE (S.) apy thing that hides, co» 


vers, ſaves, defends, or protects; in Law, 
it is the ſtate of a marricd woman, who iz 


diſabled to make any bargain without the 


conſent of her huſband, 


CO'VET (V.) to defire, long after, or wiſh 


for any thing very earneſtly. 


CO'VETABLE (A.) that is or may be wiſhed 


for, or defired, 


COVETOUS (A.) very defirous of or long - 


ing for; alſo avaritious, griping, hard heart- 
ed, and unwilling to part with any thing. 


CO VETOUSN ESS (S.] an earneſt, unreaſon- 


able defire of money, or the goods or lands 
of another.. | 


CO'VIN (S.) a Law term for the ſecret con- 


ſpiracy or agreement of two or more perſons 
to in jute or defraud ſome other perſon, 
COUGH (S.) the troubleſome affliction that a 
perſon goes through, arifing from a violent 
cold, &c, that obſtructs the lungs, 
COU'LTER (S.) the knife, or cutting part 
of a plough, commonly called a plough- ſhare, 


| CO'UNCIL (S.) advice; alſo an aſſembly or 


meeting of the moſt conſiderable perſons or 
officers in the nation, -to concert meaſures for 
the adminiftration of public affairs. 
The Privy Council is a council of fate, 
6 


ing, to concert matters for the 


ſuch as negociations or treaties with foreign 
princes, iſſuing out proclamations, and de- 
rermining important controverſies z in Church 
Fairs, council bas the ſame meaning with 
a ynod, a , 

OEcumenical, or General Council, is an aſ- 
ſembly of all the prelates in Chriſtendom, or 
their deputies. | | 

Natural Council is an afſembly of all the 
prelates in a nation under their primate or 


, patriarch, 


Provincial Council is an aſſembly of tue 
prelates in a province under their metropo- 
litan. ; 
Council of War, either at ſea or land, is an 
aſſembly of the. principal officers convened 
by the admiral or general, 7 conſult in what 
JELLY G a g 
manner the) had beſt to aG, 8 


herein are made all by-laws relating to 


' COUNNSELLER. or COU'NSELLOR ts.) one 


„ | the contrary way from the other, 
Counter printed, is. when two chevrons in 


C0 
Conncil, is a court or aſſembly, 


the city 3 of which there are two ſorts, the 
one confiſting of the lord-mayor and court 


of aldermen, the other of deputies choſen, | 


by the ſeveral wards.—In France, councils 
are very numerous; they have their Council 
of State, Council of the Finances, Council of 
I patchet, Council of Directiam, Grand Coun- 
til, and many others. LEO | 
COUNCIL or COUNSEL (S.) a lawyer that 
pleads the cauſe of another at the bar of a 
court of juftice, 
COUNSEL (V.) to adviſe, admoniſh, or warn 
a perſon what todo or leave undone. 


who gives advice, eſpecially in law affairs. 
COUNT (S.) the foreign name of an earl; in 
Law, the original declaration in a real ac- 
tion; in Clock - mating, a wheel which per- 
forms a revolution once in twelve hours ; it 


is alſo called the locking or detent wheel, | 
upon account of its having twelve notches 


into which a ſmall detent or hammer falls 
after the clock has ſtruck the number or 
hour at which the motion hand points, to 
perform which the detent is lifted up by a 
ſmall ſtud, &c, , 

COUNT (V.) to tell the number of pieces of 
money, in order to make known the ſum 
total, or value; alſo to ſee how many ſheep, 
hogs, horſes, &c. are in a field, flable, &c. 
alſo to reckon, caſt up, eſtimate, value, or 
eſteem, 

COU'NTENANCE (S.) the look, face, or vi- 
ſage; alſo the encouragement that an under- 
taking, or a perſon receives; alſo credit, 
belief, eſtimation, or value, 

COUNTER (A.) oppoſite or contrary to; 
but when applied to deeds, means an exact 
copy kept by the contrary party, and ſome- 
times ſigned by both parties. 

Counter. changed, in Heraldry, is when there 
13 a mutual change of the colours in a field, 
by one or more lines ef partition, 

Counter chevroned, a ſhield chevrony parted 
by one or more partitioned lines, 

Counter-compound, is when a bordure is com- 
poſed of two ranks of panes z when it con- 
hits but of one rank, it is called compound, 
when of more than two, checky, 1 


Counter-ermine, a black field with white 
ſpots, ; 


Counter-paled, is when the eſcutcheon is 


divided into twelve parts, per feſſe ; the two 
colours being counter-changed, ſo that the 
upper 1s of one colour, or metal, and the 
ower of another. * 

Counter. paſſant, is when two lines are in a 
coat of arms, and the one ſeems to go quite 


one eſcutcheon, meet in the points, the one 
nag as uſual from the baſe, and the other 


| 


urerted falling from the chief; they may alſs 4 


* 


tion or charge 


cou 


de founded on the fides- of the ſhield and 
meet that way. 

Counter-part, a fur reſembling the tops of 
crutches, called patent. ; 
..* Counter-quartered, is when the eſcutcheon 
is firſt quartered, and then each quarter is 
again divided into two, fo that there are 
eight diviſions, 


Counter-ſalient, is when two beafts are borne 


in a coat leaping from each ether. 


Counter-tripping, is when two beafts are 


borne in a coat in a walking poſture, the 


head of the one being next to the tail of the 
other, 


Counter-bond, a bond of indemnification 


given to one who, has given his bond as a 


ſecurity for another's payment of a debt, or 
the faithful diſcharge of his office or truſt 


it is alſo called counter-ſecurity, 


Counter-charge, is a reciprocal recrimina« 
ought againſt an accuſer, 
Counter-deed, a ſecret writing, either be- 
fore a notary, or under a private ſeal, which 
deſtroys, invalidates, or alters a public one, 
Counter-plea, in Larp, a reply to a prayer. 
 Counter-ſigning, the ſizninz a writing for 
another perſon in the quality of ſecretary, 
Counter-charm, a ſpell or charm contrived 
to prevent another's having effect. 
Counter-foil, or Counter-flock, in the Ex- 
chequer, that part of a tally which is kept by 
an officer of the court, - 
Counter-fugue, in Mufic, when the fugues 
go contrary to one another.. 
Counter - part, ſomething oppoſite to ano- 


ther; in Law, of an agreement between two 


parties, that copy which each perſon keeps, 
is ſaid to be the counter- part of the other's 3 
and in Muc, the baſs and treble are counter 
or oppoſite parts, 72 

Counter- point, a compoſition in Maſc, per- 
fectly agreeable in all its parts. It is divided 
into fimple and figurative; the fmple is that 
uſed at the firſt introducing of muſic in parts, 
wherein the notes were all of the ſame time, - 
and every note a concord; the figurative is 
that uſed * this kind of muſic was brought 


to a bigher pitch, wherein different time was 


introduced, and diſcords brought in between 
the parts. 

Counter- tenor, one of the mean or middle 
parts of muſic, an oppoſite to the tenor, 


ther, 
Counter · roll, a copy of the rolls relating te 
appeals, inqueſts, Sc. ; 
Counter-ſevalloww-tajl, an out-work in form 
of a fingle tenaille, wider at the gorge than 
the head, | 


Counter-approaches, in Fortificatian, works 


made by the beſieged, when their trenches 

meet the befiegers lines of attack. 

Counter guard, & triangular work in form 

of a parapet, placed beyond the ditch, before 
al faces of the baſtion. 


the point 


ways — 


— * Nat 2 


Counter-plot, a plot laid to overthrow ano- 


| 
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Counter march, in War, a change of the 
face and wings of a battafion; whereby the 


the rear. | 


4 . 
. yo % 


mine, to prevent its effect. = | 
© _ . Counterſcarp, the ſlope or acclivity of the 
. itch, looking towards the campagne. 
_ Counter-wallation, a ditch made round a 


making ſallies, ; | 
Counter-mark, a mark put upon goods that 


marks put upon goods belonging to ſeveral 


_ opened, but in the preſence of them. all, or 
© their agents. In Goldſmich's work, it is the 
mark punched upon the work at the hall, to 


tificial hole made by jockies in old horſes 
teeth to make them paſs for horſes of fix 


* 


Feats old. 


anether. : 
COUNTERFEIT (V.) to imitate, feigh, diſ- 
ſemble, falſify. „ 
COU/NTERFEIT (A.) may be either applied 
to the perſon, who imitates, forges, feigns, 
diſſembles or falfifies, or to the thing ſo done, 
as a piece of naughty, bad, falſe, or counter- 
Feit coin, &c. | i n g 
C ERFO RT (S.) ſpurs or buttreſſes, 
ſerving as props to a wall ſubject to bulge, or 
which otherwiſe would be apt to fall. 
COUNTERMAIND (V.) to revoke, recal, 
diſannul or forbid an order before given out, 
- * which is now not to be executed. 
' COUNTERVA'IL (V.) to be of equal value 
to another thing; alſo to be a ſufficient re- 
compence, or reward, &, | 
CON T ESS (S.) the wife of an earl or 
count, | | N 
COU'/NTING. HOUSE (S.) an office, room, 
or place appointed to take in and ſettle the 


when it belongs to the crown, it is called the 
board of green cloth, where the lord fteward, 
lord treaſurer, comptroller and other officers 
of the king's houſhold fit to take the accounts 
of all the expences of the houſhold, 

- COUNTRY (s.) in its full meaning, fignifies' 
a nation, kingdom, principality, &c, but or- 
dinarily means only that part or place that 
is at ſome diſtance from the city to which 
it is oppoſed, where thete are but few 
.- houſes and inhabitants, and they employed 
in bufbandry, &. | A 


Max (S.) one that Jives at a diſtance from 
cities or great, towns, whoſe employment 
RY farming, Kc. alſo ang that was born at, or 


Counter: mine, in Sieges, a well and gallery 
dreve and ſunk till it meets the Enémy's 


© Counter-poiſe, any thing weighing equal to | 


„ egmes e place, whether king- | 


men who were in the front come to be in | 


beſieged place to prevent the garriſon from | 


have been marked before; alſo the ſeveral | 


perſons, to ſhew that they muſt not be 


bew that the metal is ſtandard; alſo'an ar- |* 


.COU'NTRY-MAN or . COU'NTRY-WO- |” 


% 4+ 
ey 


* * 


dom or country, With another, ©, 
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125 i the compaſs; alſo the 103 
a N OO, nn e path 


(S.) originally fignified the efats 


of a count, or fo far is he had any juriſdie- 


tion; at preſent, it is uſed id the ſame ſenſe 


with a ſhire; both eontaining a compaſs, ot 
portion of the realm, into nn nM 
land is divided for the better government 
thereof; ſo that there is no portion of land, 


but ĩt is contained within ſome county + th 
are 40 counties in England and 12 in 75 


Counties or ſhires are ſubdivided into rapes 
laths, wapentakes, and hundreds, and theſs 
into tithings, &c, In all the counties ex- 
cept Durbam, Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland; 
officers are appointed every Michaelmas term 
under the denomination of ſheriffs, for the 
executing juſtice ; other officers of the coun. 


ties are lord lientenants, who command the 
militia, cuſtot rotulorum, juſtices of the peace, 


bailiffs, high conſtables and coroner; There 
are four of the counties called counties Pala- 


tine, viz. Lancaſter, Chefler, Durbam and Ely, 
which formerly had very great privileges; - 
Which are now very much abridged; 


County- corporate, a, title given to ſeveral 


cities or ancient boroughs, on which the 


kings of England have beſtowed ſeveral ex- 


traordinary privileges, annexing to them a 


particular territory, or juriſdiction. 


COU'PED (A.) in Heraldry, any limb or 


member borne in an eſcutcheon, which ap- 
pears tq be cut off, 


COUPEE' (S.) a motion in dancing, wherein 


one leg is a little bent and ſufpended' from 
the ground, while the other moves forward, 


COU'PLE (S.) a pair, two things of. like kind 


or ſort, as gloves," ſhoes, ftockings, &c. - 
Couple-cloſe, in Heraldry, the fourth part of 
a Chevron, ' 


COUPLE (V.) to join, unite, tie, or bind to- 


o 


gether two things or perſons. 


COU'PLET (S.) in a hymn, ſong, &c. when 


an equal meaſpre, or equal number of verſes 


is found in each divifion, they are all called 


couplets. 


COURAGE (S.) valour, fiSutneſs, reſolute- 
accounts of a merchant or company; and | 
COURA'GEOUS (A.) undaunted, bold, ſtout, 


neſs, undauntedneſs. | 


reſolute, fearleſs. 


COURANT (A.) in Heraldry, all creatures 
drawn running are ſo called; in Trade, the 


uſual or common price of any thing is called 
courant price; ſo the allowed or national coin 
is called the courant or current coin of the 
kingdom, 4 


COURANT (S.) a daily journal, or account 


of things as they paſs; alſo a dance, 


COU'RIER (S.) a meſſenger that rides poſt, 


or haſtily, eſpecially ſpoken of thoſe who 
are ſent with diſpatches to and from princes, 


'ambaſſadors, or great men. Fees . 
COURSE, (s.) the limits of a racing ground, 
the general manner of behaviour or leading 


ones life, the rout or way ſhip ſails in _ 
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Jogtney by land, 
SER (S.) 


fervice of hunting or ſwift riding. 
COURSES, (S.) the natural purgations or 


cleanſings moſt women have from 14 to 443 


alſo the main-ſail and fore-ſail of a ſhip, 
COURT (S.) the palace or houſe where. the 

king reſides; alſo. an area, or open place, 

before a ſingle. houſe or palace, or before a 


number of houſes, built for retirement from | 


the noiſe, and burry of public ſtreets, fre- 
quently paved with broad ſtones, where no 


greater burdens are brought than what the | 


frength of one or two men can carry; alſo 
a large hall, or public room where juſtice 
is adminiſtered, which goes by various names, 
according to the particular buſineſs negotiated 
there, vi. wo 

court of Chancery, or Court of Equity, 2 
court inſtituted to moderate the rigour of 
the common law; the lord chancellor fits 

25 judge in this eourt, and it is left to his 

diſcretion to give ſentence, * 

Court of King's Bench, a. court where the 
king himſelf is ſuppoſed to fit in perſon ; in 
this court are tried matters relating to the 
crown and the peace. : 

Court of Exchequer, à court wherein are 
tried all cauſes relating to the revenue, 

Court of Common- Pleas, in this court were 


formerly tried all cauſes both real and exi- 
minal, 7 a 


tried all cauſes relating to maritime affairs. 
Court of Arches, a court, to which lie ap- 


the province of Canterbury. . 
| Court of Chivalry, or Marſhal's Court, a 
court which has the ditection of martial af- 


fairs, 


Court of Delegates, a court conſiſting of | 


delegates, or commiſſioners appointed by che 
king upon an appeal. made to him. It is 


granted in three caſes; firſt, when a ſen- 


tence is given an an eccleſiaſtical cauſe by 
the archbiſhop. or his official; ſecondly, 
when a ſentence is given in an eccleſiaſtical 
cauſe in places exempt ;z thirdly, when ſen- 
tence is given in the court of admiralty in 


ſuits civil, or marine, by order of the civil |. 


aw, 


. Ceurt of Peculiars, 2 ſpiritual court, held 
in luch pariſhęs as are not under the juriſ- 


diction of a biſhop, but galy of the arch | 


biſhop of Canterbury. 23 N ' 
rt of Pye Pozwder, a court which for- 
meriy uſed to be held at public fairs, for 


the preventing diſturbances, and redreſiing | 


grievances, - f | 


Court of Prerogatives, -a court where all 
Wis are proved, and adminiſtrations granted 
0 the effecls of bim, who at his death had 


45 or way a perſon rides or walks, upon 9 


a diſputant in ſchool, hall, | 
: 1 college; alſo a borſe; , particularly for the | 


Court of Admiralty, a. court- wherein are | 


peals in eccleſiaſtical affairs, from all parts of | 


%  CTaOU 
longs to the archbiſhop'of Canterbury by pri. 
rogative. Thivarchbiſhop of York has a like 
court, which i&-caMed his exchequer, : 
Court of Rrqweſts; was an inferior court of 
equity, wherein the parties acted by ſuppli- 
cation to the king; it is now aboliſhed, 


. manor, wherein all offences under high trea- 
ſon, are enquired into. 

Court Lands, ſuch lands, as the lord of a 
manor keeps for the expences of bis family, 
and for hoſpitality, +. — 

Court Roll, a roll giving an account of the 
lands belonging to the lord of a manor, with 
the names of the tenants, c. Tenants 
holding by the copy of this roll are called 

. _ copyholders. in en 

COURT (v.) to addreſs a perſon, to requeſt 
a favour of him or her, and in a particular 
manner applied to a man's making love to 

2 in order to obtain her for his 
wife. 7 | 

COURT-DA'Y (S.) ſuch whereon any court 
is open to do bufineſs. | 

COU'RTEOUS (A.) kind, affable, good hy- 


moured, civil, gentle. 


man of pleaſure, a- proftitute, whore, or 
with people of ſuperior rank. : 


. alfo behaviour, compliment; in Lato, there 
is a tenure called the courteſy of England, 
whereb 
ſeſſed of lands of fee ſimple, or fee tail, if 
he have a child by her which comes alive 
into the world, although both the and the 
child die immediately after, he ſhall hald 
the land during his life, . 

COU/RTIN (S.) in For:tification, the front of 

the wall lying between two baſtions, 

COU/RTLY (A.) airy, gay, genteel, ſpryce, 

nice, after the manner of the king's court. 

COURTSHIP (S.) the amorous way of ſpeak- 


miſtreſſes before marriage, 
COU/SEN (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, de- 
fraud, &c, See Coen, | 
COUSIN (S.) a term of relation between the. 
children of brothers and fſters; alſo a title 
of honour beſtowed by kings on the grandceg 
of their own, or thoſe of foreign nations. 
COU'SSINET- or EU'SHION (S.) in Abi. 
tecture, the ſtone which covers a pedroit or 
pier, or which lies between the capital of the 
impoſt and the ſweep; alſo an ornament in 
the Ionic capital, between the abacus and 
- quarter round, ſerving to form the volutes. 
COUSU! (A.) in Heraldry, à piece of _m 
it were ſewed on. | 


piece of hanęing or pavilion over the top o 


tes in the digeeſe, or ten pounds out 
- # the dioceſe where he died z this court be- 


an ordinary, which does not hide, but ſerves 
only as a covering to it. 


covr 


Court Leet, a cdurt held by the lord of a 


COU'RTESAN or CO RTEZ AN (S.) a wo- 


ſtrumpet, particularly ſuch as are converſant 


COU'RTESY (S.) kindneſs, favour, civility; 


a man marrying an heireſs poſ- 


ing and bebaving, uſed by lovers to their 


colour of metal, placed on the ordinary as f 


COUVE/RT (s.) in Heraluty, ſometl ing like a 
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CO'VY (s.) a flight, or flock of fowls of the 


E 


OW (S.) what in the Country 


game, particularly partridges, 
ö Lan , is 


called a kine, that female creature that pro- 


duces much milk, both for food directly, 


and to make butter and cheeſe, and that 
alſo brings forth young called calves, which 
as they grow up to maturity, the males are 
again called bulls, and the females cows, 
and the fleſh of theſe when killed for food 
is called beef. 


"COW .) to ſnub, ſubdue, bring under, check, 


keep in awe, 


CO'WARD (s.) a fearful, diſpirited perſon, 


one that has no reſolution, hardineſs, or 
courage ; in Heraldry, it is a lion borne with 


| his tail doubled, or turned in between his 
FE Ns . | 
 CO\WARDLINESS or CO'WARDICE (s.) 


* 


fearfulneſs, want of reſolution to go through 
trouble or difficulties, mean>ſpiritedneſs. 


* CO'WARDLY (Part.) like to, or after the 


way and manner of 
mean - ſpiritedly. 


Te 


"FCO*'WBRIDGE (s.) in Glamorg 


* 


* 


* 


* 


a coward, fearfully, 


we, South- 
Wales, is a pretty good tow exe tbe 
jaſtices hold a quarter-ſefſions for the county, 
the week after Eafter ; has a good market 
weekly on Tueſday ; is governed by a bailiff 
annually choſen, and ſwern by the deputy 
conſtable ; from London 136 computed, and 
175 meaſuted miles. 


co ES (S.) a noted harbour ſor ſhipping in 


© the of Wigbt in Mampſbire. 

cone D *8.) the — or ſervant that 

looks after or takes care of a number of 
cows, - | 


c 


OWL (S.) 2 hood worn by ſome monks, of 
which there are two kinds, white and black ; 
the white is worn when they are performing 
their ceremonies, the black is worn in com- 


mon. 
COW'RING (S.) the quivering of young 


hawks, which ſhake their wings in token of 
obedience to the old one. 


©£O'WSLIP (s.) a pleaſant, ſmall, yellow, 


CO'XZ or CO'CCYGIS os (S.) in Au, 


ſpring flower, that blows in the months of 


ril and May. 


a bone joined to the lower part of the os ſa- 
crum, conſiſting of four little bones and two 
cartilages: The uſe of this bone is to ſuſtain 


' the inteftinum rectum; alſo the hip- bone. 


Coxa Muſculus, a pair of muſcles arifing 
fleſhy from the os iſchium between the muſ. 
culi marſupialis pyriformis, and deſcending 
obliquely terminate on each fide the os coccy- 


Eis, and adjoining part of the os ſacrum, ſerving 


to draw the os coccygis upwards and inwards, 


\ COXCOMB (s,) that red. tuft of fleſh that 


grows upon the head of a cock; allo a nick- 


name for a prating, ignorant, conceited fel- 


low. | 
COXCO'MICAL (A,) conceited,  Glly, fool- 


ich, impertinent, 
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oO (A.) one chat pretends a great deal of 
deſty and ſhy neſs; alſo ni or? 
or difficult,” nne 
CO'/ZEN (V.) to cheat, im | 
C or nan ' 2 un, 
O'ZENAGE (S.) the act of deceivin 
ing, bubbling, or So on a — 1 
CRAB (S.) a ſea fiſh, both large and 
ſmall; alſo a wild, or ſour apple; an en- 
gine with claws to heave ſhips off or on the 
ſtocks, to launch or repair them 3 alſoa per. 
ſon of an ill-natured diſpoſition, 
CRA'BBED (A.) four, rough, or unpleaſant 
like wild or unripe fruit; alſo croſs, peeviſh, 
or ſurly of temper; alſo hard, difficult, and 
knotty, like very abſtruſe problems. 
CRACK (S.) a noiſe occaſioned by the ſudden 
burſting or ſplitting of a thing ; alſo a cant 
CRACK (V.) to mike a noe 
) to make a noiſe like the violent 
yung or burning of ſome ſorts of wood; al- 
o to boaſt, brag, or value one's ſelf upon ſome 
real or imaginary perfeRion or poſſeſſion, 
CRA'CK-BRAINED (A.) one that is diſor- 
dered in his ſenſes, or acts without thought 
or conſideration.of what muſt follow from 
ſuch doings, ; | 
CRA'/CKER (s.) a ſmall fire-work made for 
ſport, that makes a noiſe or cracks often, 
CRA'CKNELS (S.) hard cakes to eat for plea- 
ſure rather than hnnger, that make a noiſe 
. or crackling in their chewing, 
CRADLE (S.) a common inftrument to put 
young infants in to ſleep, or to rock them 
to keep them quiet; alſo that part of the 
Rock of a croſs-bow where the bullet is put, 
In Surgery, it is the caſe in which a broken 
aid 


een 
- 


leg is or put after it is ſet and dreſſed; 
and among the Sbipwrigbts, it is the wooden 


frame in which the ſhip is either built or re- 
paired, for the convenience of launching her 

CRAFT (3) a trade; alſo the utenſils uſed in 
fiſhing; alſo ſmall ſhips, hoys, or lighters; 
alſo ſubtilty, cunning, yneſs, a trick, de- 
vice or wile, 

CRA'FTY (A.) ly, cunning, watchful, one 
that watches for advantages, and diſguiſes 
his intentions by filence, or double meaning 
expreſſions, #199 | 

CRAG (s.) the top or nape of the neck; alſo 
the ſummit or apex of a rock, 

CRA'/GGED or CRA'GGY (A.) rough, un · 
even, broken, fteep and difficult to go up. 

CRAM (v.) to ſqueeze or thruſt cloſe toge · 


ther; alſo to over-feed, _ 
CRA'MBO (S.) a ſportive playing with words 

in rhyme, . i 
CRAMP (v.) to confine a perſon in place or 
time, to do ſomething that is thereby made 

difficult to perform. 
CRAMP (S.) a very troubleſome diſeaſe, that 
- renders thoſe parts of the body affected very 


painful and uſeleſs for a time, by violently 
itorting and contractinz the . 
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that it is reported to benumb the hands of 

- thoſe that touch it, ſometimes called a tor- 
pedoz alſo the name of an iron faſtening 
uſed in Maſonry, to keep large ſtones from 
flying out of their place; alſo irons nailed to 
the carriage of a printer's preſs, to run it in 

And out as occaſion requires. 

CRAMPONNEE! (A.) in Heraldry, a croſs 
cramponne, is that which has at each end a 
cramp or ſquare piece coming from it. 


CRA'MPOONS (S.) pieces of iron hooked at 


* the end, for the pulling up of timber, 
ſtones, Kc. _ 

(RA/MP-RINGS (S.) certain rings worn by 
ſome people to prevent the diſeaſe called the 
cramp, generally made of thick iron wire ; 
alſo ſhackles or fetters put on felons, &c, 

(RAMP WORDS (S.) hard, difficult, un- 
uſual or uncommon words; alſo in the Cane- 
ing Dialer, the ſentence of death paſſed by 
the judge upon a criminal, 

CRANAGE (S.) a liberty to uſe a crane at 
a wharf for the drawing of goods out of a 
ſhip; it alſo ſignifies the money paid as a 

 confideration of the ſaid grant. 

CRA/NBORN (S.) in Dorſerſhire, is well wa- 
tered, and pleaſantly ſeared, having a chace 
near it, many miles in length; it has a ſmall 
market weekly on Wedneſday; 76 comput- 
ed, and 85 meaſured miles diſtant from 
London | | 


CRA/NBROOK (S.) a large town, well paved, 
in Kent, that has a conſiderable market week - 
ly on Saturday ; was formerly much noted 
for a great number of clothiers, but that trade 
1s now almoſt loſt ; it is diſtant from London 
44 computed, and 51 meaſured miles, 

CRANE (S.) a bird hat has a very long neck, 
bill and legs; alſo a machine uſed for the 
lifting goods out of and into a ſhip, or put- 
ting them into ware houſes that are above 
the level of the ground; alſo a name for a 
longs the draw off wine, Cc. without the 

es. 

(MA'NE-LINES (S.) in a Ship, are lines go- 
ing from the upper end of the ſprit · ſail top-| 
maſt to the middle of the fore · ſlays. 


CRANNIUM (S.) an aſſemblage of bones ſerv-|- 


ing as a cover to the brain and cerebellum, 
uſually called the ſkull, 

CRANK (A.) healthy, merry, briſk, lively, 
pert, jolly ; alſo poſitive, or ſure. 

CLANK (S.) in engines for taißog water, is a 
kind of elbow, but in a ſquare form, project 
ing from an axis or ſpindle, and ſerving by 
Its rotation to raiſe and fall the piſtons. 

CRA'NNY S.) a ſmall ſlit, bole, or opening 
in a wall, wainſcoting, floor, &c, 

CRAP (S.) a cant name for money, 

CRAPE (s.) a light Kind of ſtuff like ęauſe, 


made of raw filk gummed and twiſted on the | 


mill, worn by women for mourning. 


9 (5+) a ſadden 'noiſe, the ſame with 


c RE 


two ſyllables in one, called alſo ſynærgft; 
_ alſo a due temperament or conſtitution of 
the blood. py 

CRA'/SSITUDE (S.) thickneſs, or the third 
dimenſion of body, \ 

CRA'TER (S.) a cup, bowl, or goblet; alſs 
.a conftellation in the ſouthern hemiſphere, 
conſiſting, according to Prolemy's catalogue, 


of 7 ſtars Tycho's 8, and the Britanuic 113 


alſo a line to which hawks are faſtened when 

reclaimed, | 

CRAVAT (S.) a kind of neck-cloth with 
two ends hanging down before, ſomewhat 
longer than the bands were formerly, and 
plaited cloſe together, 

CRAVE (V.) to defire, wiſh, or long for 
earneftly ; to beg, pray, or beſeech. 


alſo the name of a fiſh, of ſo cold a nature, | CRA'SIS (S.) a figure in Grammar, that joins- 


* 


- 


CRA'VEN (S.) a coward; alfo an ancient 


manner of deciding right by combat, 

CRA/VING (A.) defirous, covetons, longing 
for or greedy of any thing, Wg 

CRAW (S.) the crop or repoſitory for the food 
in a bird, which performs the ſame office 
as the ſtomach doth in other creatures, 

CRAWL (V.) to creep or move ſlowly, par- 
ticularly ſpoke of ſnails, worms, &c. that go 
not go upon legs, 
CRAY'ON (S.) a ſubſtance made up of different 
colours to draw pictures with upon paper. 
CRA'ZY (A.) weak, infirm, fickly, almoſt 
worn out; alſo inclineq to, or affected with 
madneſs, 

CREAM (S.) the thick buttery ſubſtance that 
riſes or (wims upon milk; alſo the choiceſt, 


beſt, or moſt curious part of a thing, book, 


matter, &c, 

Cream of Tartar, a preparation of tartar, 
made by boiling it in watee till ir is diſſolved, 
and paſſinę the diſſolution thigeſzh a ſtraining 
bag; half the liquor being evaporated, the 
remainder is ſet to eool, which ſhoots inte 
cryſtals, part ſwimming at top like a cream 

CREASE (s.) the matk of a plait or ſold in a 
garment, leaf of a book, &c.. 

CREASE (V.) to make a mark or wrinkle in 
paper, flk, &c. by plaiting, &c, f 

CREASE (v.) to cauſe, or bring into being 


rences among friends. 

CREATION (S.) the producing or mak ing 
ſomething out of nothing, which ſtrictly 
and properly is the effect of God's power 
only, all other formations and productions 
deing properly transformations or change of 
ſhape only. | ; 


CREA'TOR (s.) he that has the power of 


creation, which properly belongs to God 


only. 

CREA'TURE (S.) ſomething made or brought 
into being by another; alſo a perſoa ſo at- 
tached to the intereſt and commands of ano- 
ther, that he is to do whatever is pleaſing. 
to, or promoting of the defigns, inclination, 
er will of that * perſon. 


EDEN 


from nothing ; alſo to excite or ſtir up diffe- 


CRE 
CRE'DENCE (S.) belief, truft, confidence or 
aſſurance. . K-17; | 
CREDE'NTIALS (S.) letters of recommenda- 
- tion and power, eſpecially ſuch as are given 
to ambaiiadors, or any public minifters, by 
the princes and fates that ſend them. 


CREDIBVLITY or CRE'DIBLENESS (S.) 


probability, likelihood, the aſſurance of truth 
that is in any relation or evidence, 

CRE'DILE (A.) that is probable, likely, or 
werthy of being believed; a perſon or ſtory 
that deſerves credit, | | 

CRE'DIT (S.) public faith, or the confidence 
that one man puts in another; the reputa- 
tion, honour, or eſteem that a perſon or 
thing meets with, or deſerves. 

 CRE'DITABLE (A.) honourable, worthy, fit 
to be done, k 

ERE'DITON or CRE DEN TOWN (s.) in 
Devonſbire, a ſmall town, ſituate on the ri- 
ver Creden, between two hills; it has a mar- 
ket weekly, and is diſtant from London 147 
computed, and 183 meaſured miles; was 
formerly a biſhop's ſee, which is aow removed 
to Exeter, | 

CRE'DITOR (S.) one who gives credit to, or 


puts confidence in another, and generally is 


applied to that perſon in trade who truſts 
another with money or goods. ; 
CREDU'LITY (S.) an eafineſs of temper, that 
is ready to believe what another relates to be 
true, without examining into the ſeveral 
ciccumftances neceſſary to inform one of the 
reality of the matter. a 
CRE DULOus (A.) a perſon of an eaſy diſpo- 
fition, good-natured, and ready to believe 


the fallacious pretences of deſigning men, 
without f. ſpecting or thoroughly examining | 


into them, 

CREED (S.) a ſummary of the principal arti- 
cles of the Chriſtian faith; of which there 

- are three allowed by the Canons of the 
church, viz. that called the Apoſtles Creed, 
which tho? it bears their name, is generaily 

believed to be compoſec a great while after 
their time; the Atbaxefian Creed, or that of 

St. Athanaſius ; and the Nicene Creed, which 
was compoſed at the council of Nice, held in 
the year 325. 

CREEK or CRICK (S.) a ſmall bay, or little 
harbour; alſo a narrow neck or gut that 
runs up into the country frem the horbour, 
where goods, &c. may be landed ; alfo a 
diſeaſe that affects the muſcles of the neck, 
and renders them ſo ſtiff, that it cannot be 
readily moved or turned about, 

CREEK (V.) to ſqueek, or make a noiſe like 

2 door, whoſe hinges want oiling. 


CREE'KLADE or CRICKLADE (S.) in File- 


hire, a borough town, that ſends two mem- 
- bers to parliament; it has.a ſmall market 
weekly on Saturday, and a good free - ſchool 
© handſomely endowed ; 65 computed, and 81 
meaſured miles diſtant from London, | 
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as dogs and other creatures often do ; alſo to 

come ſilently, ſoftly, or unawares upon per- 

ſons. to diſcover what they are doing, or te 
hear what they are ſpeaking, as thoſe de 
that go without their ſhoes, &c, | 

CREE/PER (S.) any thing that erawls or 

creeps ; alſo the plant nightſhade, and ſeve- 

ral others that gardeners plant to ſhade peo- 
ple's windows in the ſummer-time. 

CREMA'STERS or SUSPENSO'RES (S.) two 

muſcles which keep the teſticles drawn up in 

the ack of coition. 

CRENA'TED LEAVES (S.) in Botany, ſuch 
leaves as are jagged, or have notches round 

the edges, 

CRENELLE (S.) in Heraldry, an honourable 

ordinary that is indented like the battlements 

of a houſe, * 

CREPITA!/TION (S.) a noiſe made by the 

break ing, cracking, or rattling of any thing, 

as the burning of thoras, the parching of 
peaſe, &c, | 

CRE'/PUSELE (S.) ſee Twilight. | 

CRE'SCENT (S.) a diſtinguiſhing mark in 

Heraldry, whereby the ſecond brother, or 

family deſcending from him is diſtinguiſhed, 

vix. a half moon with the horns turned in- 

wards, In Farriery, when that point of a 

horſe's coffin-bone which is moſt advanced 

falls down and preſſes the ſole outwards, he 
is ſaid to have creſcentsz in common, the word 

means increaſing. * 

CRE'ST (S.) in Armoury, the vppermoſt part 

of the armour which defends the head, ri- 
fing over the reſt like a cock's comb; in 
Heraldry, the uppermoſt part of an army, 
lying over the caſk or helmet; in Carving, 
a piece of ſculpture to adorn the top, or head 
of a thing, 

CRE'ST-FALLEN(A.) ſpoken of a horſe when 
the upper part of his neck on which the 
mane grows, does not ftand upright, but in- 
clines to either ſide; alſo fear, diſpirited- 
neſs, &c. | g 
CRE'VICE (S.) a ſmall ſlit, chink, or hole in 
a wall, floor, & . 
CREW (s.) a company or number of men 
in one place, generally applied to the men 
that go in one ſhip ; when applied to the 
land, it commonly has a diſdainfu] mean- 
| ing, ſpeaking of the perſons as if they were 
thieves, whores, &c. | | 

CREW'EL (S.) a fine fort of worſted, com- 

monly made from the thrums or ends of the 

uf or weavers canes, uſed to mark or do 
curious needle-work with. 

CREWET (S.) a ſmall glats velſel, commonly 

uſed to put oil or vinegar in. 

CRIB (S.) a manger for cattle; alſo the name 
of a parcel of cards put out of thoſe dealt to 
the players, at their own choice, in a game 
called cribbage. ns 

CRIB (v.) to with hold, keep back, pinch, 

or thieve a part out of money given to lay out 


CREEP (v.) to etawl ſlowly upon all fours, 3 for . | 


CRICK 


* 
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3 oecaGoned by | per to be done in; alſo the time when A A. 
fo to CRICK (8.) 2 — Ave x — fo caſe gives , ſymptoms for a phyſician 
per · cold, which : be moved without great to make judgment of the conſequence of a 
or to much, Fry ee vi . diſtemper that a perſon gs afflited _—_ 
le de ng” OLIN g hat | CRI TTICISM (A.] a very uſeful and excellent 

Nock (s.) the name of 3 art when wr v4 applied, and ſkilfully uſed, 
ls or mak-s a ch\rping . alſo a ſmall, low, being that which by comparing a perſon's 
de — __ 2 to ſit on; alſo the actions or writings by the laws and rules of 
* I nate or game with bats and | equity and truth, the errors that ariſe in 

wma of an 1 either are diſcovered, or a way ſhewn how - 
.) two — + Yhp 3 : 2 they may be amended. X 
up in enn Al pry me which CRITICIZE (V.) to examine nicely, curjouſ- 
2 3 pu but the market is very ly, and judiciouſly into any thing, in order 
er Gy 4A 119 computed, and 148 to do juſtice to all concerned. They who 
round a _ Argos on ney , do. not thus, or are partial, by exhibiting the 
— ens its faults or omitting the beauties of the per- 
durable 3 Ap garner non gap om formance, may — juſtly be ſaid to cavil 
ements d wag : Fink than to criticize. | : 
9 gry wear gre _ CRUTIC (S.) 4 learned and ſkilful perſon in 
by the ng 1 u- the witneſſes, &c. any art or ſcience, or who takes a great deal 
thing; there to 175 5 that goes up and 2 of pains to ſet the defects and beauties of an 
ing of ee OO e aQion or writing in their true light. 
— •ůͥůmnu)n rr. (V.) to make an ugly, 
K : F bs, mY pong wk tranſgreſſion, or fin | hoarſe noiſe, like a raven, — ae. 5 
ar 4 , ; 4 
— or againſt, or breach of a known law, hat nr hog, little panes 4209 © Wp'6 
guiſhed, CRIMINAL (S.) an offender, tranſgreſſor, or cao 68. ee canthen; pe 0 
ee eta zl. (4) Gafel,” offentve; or tead- | - carcaſe of + ſmall therp. 
1 c f a . © * » L * . 
* ing to the breach of ee = _ 8 to ſmut, daub, or black a thing 
ards, he CRIMP (S.) an agent or factor for thoſe mer- . 4 a. 
he worl P Nile; it is 
e e eee FI d colour ſhaped like a lizard, but is much larger; 
noſt part OE Ines aig y = there are ſome that are near thirty feet in 
head, ri- CRINGE (V.) to make low bows and * to e ae 0 term ee 
omd; in ſtoop 1 to, or comply with the hu- — . ths heave inlets * 
in arms, neee. , for ſaffron; alſo'a name 
Carving, CRINKLE (V.) to plait, or fold; to run in and 3 (3) a — mo ” — 2 
5 ppi (v.) 1e 1 or diſable a their reſemblance to ſaffron in colour; ſuch 
. , , n : 3 n 4 N 
rſe when perſon in his body; alſo to hinder or diſable as _ 3 — . * 
hich the a perſon from doing any thing by any means OR Bn ker. _ 
Piper icy, iſabl {, he- Crocus Martis Aftringens, which is made 
an r wg n _ — Se : by waſhing iror. ſeveral times in ſtrong vi- 
er body or otherwite, 1 | 
or hole in CRI'SIS (S.) the point of time RR — 2 and then caleining it for five or fix 
. advantages and diſadvantages of any thing ours. | C : 
rx of men are brought to a compariſon and conſidera- Op — —— LES —— 
the men non, in order to give judgment upon it. — $0 — — Po F 
ed to the CRISP (A.) that is in a ſtate of being eafily or powder or an y — 
ful mean - pulverized or crumbled, that is dried or ſhri- — 2 in an iron mortar, 
they were velled up by heat, a tile. 
ey CHRVSTA GALLI (S.) an eminence in _ CO (8.) 2 ſmall cloſe or field near a dwell- 
ied, come middle of the os ethmoides, advancing with- | ing-houſe, , 
bf the in the cranium, and to which is faſtened that CROISA/DE, 1 — ee. 5 vor } 
nark or de part of the dura mater which divides the an ex 3 = eee g of Paleſ · 
brain, called feln. Cbriſta is alſo a term in by 3 ay 1 * w * + 56 n. 
commonly Surgery, for an excreſcence arifing about the | ripe, uſually e ty Land; 
vndament, reſembling a cock's comb. ed croiſade, becauſe the parties concerned | 
the name CRITE'RION (S.) the teſt or proof of the were diſtinguiſhed by a croſs fixed to their 
oſe dealt to e or falſhood, goudneſs or badneſs of a 2 —— = ys „ 
in - | game in . a & 4 5 © A 8 
f CRITICAL (A. eurious, nice, very inquiſi-| going a pilgrimage to the flag _ = alſa 
ck, pinch, mi and exact in examining into a thing; thoſe 3 e or re 
a to lay out zometimes it is applied to time, as the very covery of the Ho 
2 Juntture when a thing was done, or is pro- | CROISANTEE! 2 in Herald, 2 croſe 
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RO 
ereſcented, or having a creſcent or half 
moon fixed on each end. . 
CRO'MER (S.) in Norfo/k vpon the ſea - ore; 
it was formerly a much larger town than it 
zs now, containing two pariſh churches, one 


of which, with many of the houſes, was 


ſwallowed up by an inundation of the ſea; 
is yet a pretty large town, and well fre- 

- quented by fiſhermen, eſpecially for lobſters, 
which are caught here in great abundance 
it is diſtant from Londen 102 computed, and 
127 meaſured miles, ; 

CRO'NY (S.) a familiar or intimate friend or 
acquaintance. ; 

CROOK (S.) a ſhepherd's ſtaff. 

CROOK (V.) to bend or make uneven, like 

the twining courſe of a river. 

CROO'K HORN, or CRE'WKERN (S,) in 
In, is a town three furlongs long, 
on the river Parret, near the confines. of 
Dorſeiſbine; hath a conſiderable market 

weekly on Saturday for corn, ſheep, ' and 

other neceſfaries, is diſtant from London 114 
compuied, and 153 meaſured miles, 

CROP (S.) the gathering or collection of corn, 
hay, &c. that any piece of ground affords ; 

- + alſo the craw of a bird, 

CROP (V.) to break or cut ſhort; to clip or 
curtaila thing, as corn, a flower, hair, &c. 
CROSE TTE (S.) in Architefure, the returns 

in the ecrners of chambranels, daor-caſes, 
or window frames, called alſo bars, elbows, 
ancones, prothyrides. | | 
Croiſette of Luthern, the plaſter or cover- 
Ing near a luthern, - * 

CRO'SIER (S.) a biſhop's ſtaff in the form of 
a ſhephed's crook, hieroglyphically admo- 
; niſhing them, and geclating to others, they 

are and ought tö be true ſpirituel ſhepherds, 

CRO'SIZRS (S) a religious order fo called, 
becauſe they carry a ſtaff with-a croſs ar the 

end; alſo in Afron:my, four ſtars that are 

near the ſouthern pole, in the ſhape of a 


croſs, by which the ſouch pole is, or may be 


eaſily kuown to all perſons in the ſouthern 
hemiſphere. 


CRO'SLET (S.) in Heraldry, is a ſmall croſs, 
made at the extremity of a great one,, 


CROSS (S.) a machine compoſed of two pieces N 
inteſecting cach other; in Botany, the ar- 


range ment of the petala of ſeveral flowers, 
. which are to bave no more nor leſs than four 
petala, and cheir calyx to conſiſt of four 
pieces; the prſul generally becomes the fruit. 


In Heraldry, an ordinary conſiſling of double 
lines mec ting, but not paſſing thro? one ano- |. 


ther, and forming four right argies ncar the 
feſs point of the eſcutcheon, Alſo, an in- 
— Kument uled in Surveying, being a braſs 
circle divided into four equal parts, by lines 
- Interſetting each other in the center, at the 


exttemities of either of which is fixed a | 


fGght, .with holes below each lit, for the 

diſrav...y-of. diſſant objects, 
"CROS8-GRAVSED-(A.) peeviſh, humour- 
ſome, difficult, hard to pleaſe, &c. 
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CROTCH (s.) the Vorked part of A tre 
CRO/TCHET (S.) the ok of a * 

note, whoſe time is half a minim; alſo a 
fancy, whimſey, or chimera 3 in Printing 
two marks made thus [ Þ or thus ( Yin. 
cloſing a parentheſis; alſo certain ſtrokes 
hooked at each end, ſerving to link or bind 
certain articles together, | 

CROUCH (V.) to bow or pay ſubmiſſion in 
a very humble manner, to beg, pray, &c, 

CR (S.) the buttock or hinder part of « 

or ſe. 

CROUPA'DE (S.) in the Menage, a leap higher 
than the curvette, wherein the fore and 
hinder legs of a horſe keep an equal height, 
being truſs'd under his belly, and not ſo 
much as ſhewing his ſhoes, 

CROU'PER (S.) that part of a horſe's furni- 
ture that goes under his tail to keep the ſad- 
dle fieady, : 

CROW (S.) the name of a large ravenous 
bird ; alſo an iron inftrument uſed as a lever 

to move things of great weight and bulk, as 

blocks of marble, &c. In Foꝛoling, a large 
net to catch wild fowl is calied a crow net; 
alſo ſurgeons uſe an inſtrument for extract- 
ing bullets, broken bones, &c. called a cræw's 
bill; in a Ship, thoſe ropes that are divided 
into many parts by the dead man's eye, are 
called crow's feet; as are.thoſe croſs irons 
that are uſed 1n the military art, which be- 
ing thrown any way have always one ſpike 
vpwards to lame the 'horſes, &c, when an 
army 1s routed, &c, _ 

CROW (v.) to make a noiſe like a cock; alſo 
to boaſt, brag, vaunt, or tyrapnize over a 

erſon. 

CROWD (S.) a great throng or multitude of 
people very cloſe together; alſo a fiddle, 


celnſhire, formerly noted for a great abbey or 
monaſtery of Benedictine monks, and now 
particularly for its extraordinary fituation, 
being ſo encompaſſed with fens, bags, and 
pools, that it is inacceſſible on the ſouth and 

. weſt ſides; it conſiſts of three ſtreets ſepa- 
rated from each other by water-courſes, 

* Planted with willows, built on piles driven 

into the bottom of a great pool, and ,vincd 
by a triangular bridge, curiouſly contrived 
and built: And tho' the town is pretty well 
inhabited, yet the market, which is weekly 
on Saturday, is but a poor one; their greats 
eft gain is from 6 and wild ducks, which 
in the month of Auguſt are ſo very nume» 
fous that they drive 3000 into a ret at 4 
time; there are a great many pools in and 
near the town, for the liberty of fiſhing in, 
which they pay the crown 300 J. per an 
No corn grows within 5 -miles of the tow % 
upon account of its being in the midft of t - 
fens. diſtant from London 71 computed, an 
$3 meaſured miles. 


CROWN (V.) to finiſh, compleat, or ſet the 
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CROWN 


was at firſt only a fillet tied round the head, 


times adorned with jewels of great value; 


bind his head; on the forepart was a plate 


refreſhing and. ſtrengthening the brain. 
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co] (S.) an ornament worn on the head 


by ſovereigne, as a mark of their dignity ; it 


but was afterwards made of all ſorts of leaves 
and flowers, and other rich ſtuffs, and ſome- 


the high prieſt among the Jets wore 2 


' crown, which was girt about bis mitte, or | 


the lower part of his bonnet, and tied be- 


of gold, upon which was engraven Helieeſs to 
the Lord, Among the Romans, new married 
people wore crowns upon the wedding · day; 
they were likewiſe worn at feaſts, and were 
compaſed of herbs. that had the quality of 


The Military Crown, among the Romans, 
was given to him who had fignal:zed_ him- 
ſelf in ſome martial exploit. 

The Oval Crown, was beſtowed upon a ge- 
neral who had been viQorious over ſlaves. 

The Naval or Reſtra! Crown, was repreſenigd 
to him who firſt boarded an enemy's ſhip, 

The Obſidional Crown, was given to him 
who raiſed a ſiege. 

* The Mural Crown, was given to him who 
firſt ſcaled the walls of a beſieged place, and 
there fixed a flandard, 

The Triumphal Crown, was given to a ge- 
neral who gained à battle, or canquered a 
province. 

The Caftrenſis, was a crown given him who 
firſt entered an enemy's camp. 

The Civic Crown, was given bim who ſav- 
ed the life of a citizen. 

The Layrel Crown, was given by the Greeks, 
to the victorious athletz, or thoſe who con- 
tended in the Olympic games. | | 

Crown of Thorns, a crown put upon the head 
of our Saviour by Pontius Pilate, by way of de- 
rifion for his tiling himſelf king of the eros. 

Radiated Crowns, crowns with 12 points, 
worn by the, ancient emperors. h | 

Pearled or Flawered Crowns, thoſe of pearls, 
or leaves of ſmallage, parſley, &c, ſuch were 
anciently almoſt all crowns, even thoſe of 
ſovereign princes, though not uſcd in their 
armories till of late. | | 

Crown, in Commerce, a name given to both 
foreign and domeſ ie money, of or near the 
valve of five ſhillings ferling. 
6 in Arebitecture and Afronomy. See 


Cron or Coronet, in Heraldry, is placed in 
the maniling of an armory, to ſhew the vig- 
nity of the perſon who bears it. 

Crown Office, an office ſo called, becauſe 
the crown is more immediately concerned 
in the tranſations there, The cle: k of this 
elice is chief manager in caſes of error, 
trials of peers, indictments of the crown, 
informations, recogu zances, writing of 


Pleadings, declarations, and other pgdceed- 
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Crown Wheel of a Huch, that part next 
the balance, which by ite motion drives it. | 

Cerotun-Peſt, in Architecture, a poſt hie 

flands between two principal rafters, £ 

CRO'WNING (S.) in Archire&ure, that which 
finiſhes a decoration ; in commer Speech, it is 
the completing, finiſhing, or ſettiug the laſt 
band to a thing; alſo performing. the great 
ceremony to a king, of owning and accept- 
ing him as ſuch, by the public performance 
thereof. * ' 

CROY'DON (S,) in Surry, .a large handſome 
tos pon the edge of Banſied Dozens, from 
which, to the river Thames, the country be- 

ing all paſture grounds, is in;loſes the ma- 
nor belonging to the ſee of Canterbury; the 
archbiſhops have a palace here, which js now 
little uſes; the hoſpital for a warden end 28 
men and women, and the fice-ſchool and 
church, are large handſome buildings ; the 
market is weekly on Saturdays; abundance 
of corn, at d particularly oats and, oatmeal, 
are bought up here for London; there are 
two fairs annually, viz. June 24, and Sept. 
21, tothe laiter great numbers of the lower 
claſs of people go from London, from which 
it is 10 miles diſtant. a 

CRU'/CIBLE (S.) a melting-pot uſed by filver- 
ſmiths, chymiſts, &c. to melt down metals, 
ores, .&c in, fo tempeied, that no fire is 
too ſtrong for it, 

CRU'CIFIX (S.) a repreſentation of Chriſt 
upon the croſs, ſometimes painted upon a 
flat, but more generally carved out of ſome 
ſolid matter, uſually worn in the pockets or 
about the neck of devotees in the Popith re- 
Iigion. 


| CRUCIFUXION (S.) the nailing or faſtening 


toa croſs by way of puniſhment. 
CRU'CIFY (V.) to puniſh, mortify, or ſub- 
due ; but more particularly to put to death, 
by nailing to a croſs as. a puniſhment, _ 
CRUDE (A) a raw, undigeſted, irregular, un- 
refined. Ic 
CRU'DITY (S.) rawneſs; alfo the ſtate of a 
diſeaſe, wherein the morbific matter is not 
yet come to a head, but increaſes the diſeaſe, 
CRU/EL (A.) without tenderneſs or compaſ-. 
fion, hard- hearted, fierce and brutiſh; alſa 
painſul, grievous, hard to be borne. 
CRU'ELTY or CRU'ELNESS (S.) torment- 
ing, Hard- heartedneſs, unkind or unnatural 
uſage; fierceneſs, bloody-matndedneſs. 
CRUISE (V.) to fail backward and forward 
upon the ſeas and coaft of any country, in 
order to protect the ſhipping of one, and to 
take thoſe of another p' ince or ſtate. 
CRUFSER (S.) a ſhip. that guards the coaſts, 
in order to keep away pirates, &c, alſo to 
make prizes of the ſhips belonging to ſome 
particular prince; and in general, any one 
th at is upon the watch to rob another. 
CRUMB (S.) a ſarall piece, or little part of 


ings vpon record, 


8 the fineſt ſort of glaſs fer 


any thing; alſo the ſoſt or inſide part of a 


loaf of bread,* _ ; | 
N 3 CRU'MBLE 


ERVU'MBLE'or CRUMB (v.) to break into 
'.. + ſmall parts by rubbing between the hands, 


4 


Er. 
CRU MMV (A.) full of crumb; alſo fat, rich, 
plump, or fleſhy, 

CRUur (A.) deformed, crooked, diftorted, 


L : ment, &c. * 


CRU REUs (s.) in Anatomy, a muſcle faſtened 
CRUSE or CRUET (S.) a glaſs phial or veſicl 


- + £KVSTA/CEOUS (A.) ſhelly, or covered with 


* CRU'STINESS (S.) pettiſhneſs, eroſſneſe, &c, 


CRY (V.) to ſhout or call out, to make an 


CRU'MPLE. (V.) to tumble, diſorder, ruffle, 


- CRU'TCHES (S.) inflruments made uſe of by 


CRYPTO'LOGY (S.) the art of private talk. 
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out of regular ſhape and proportion. 
or make irregular marks or creaſes in a gar- 


CRU'OR (S.) the thick, globulous part of the 
blood, when ſeparated from the ſerum. 

CRU/PPER (S.) the buttock vr : rump. of a 
horſe ; alſo the leathern girdle that goes under 
his tail, to hold the ſaddle faſt on his back. 

CRU'RAL VEIN and ARTERY (S.) in Ana- 
tomy, the. large artery and vein of the thigh, 


to the thigh bone, ſerving to extend the leg. 


to hold and mix oil and vinegar, &c, 
RUSH (V.) to ſqueeze violently ; to break or 
put out of its form by extraordinary. preſſing; 
alſo to ruin, hinder, diſable, or diſappoint a 
perſon by oppreſſion or otherwiſe, 
*ERUST (S.) the external and hard part of a body, 
particularly of bread, or any baked matter 
made of flour. 


a hard cruſt or coat called a ſhell, particularly 
ſpoken of fiſhes, ſuch as the crab, lobſter, 
oyſter, cockle, &c. 
CRU'STA VILLO'SA (S.) the fourth tunic, 
or coat of the ſtomach. 


alſo the condition of a loaf of bread, the out- 
fide of which is covered all over with cruft. 


lame perſons to afhit and enable them to 


walk, work, &c, and Metaphorically, af- | 


ſiſtance of any kind whatever, | 
kind of mournful noiſe upon account of pam, 
ſorrow, grief, &c, to weep, or expreſs the 
real or pretended ſorrow of a perſon by tears; 

\ 8iſo to publiſh, declare, or proclaim any 

- thing in the public ſtreets, &c. 
CRY“ PTA (S.) a ſubterrancove place; alſo a 
* wavlt under a church, wherein the dead are 
interred. f 


CRYPTO'GRAPHY (s.) the art of expreſſing! 


our ſentiments ſecretly, by writing in cyphers, 
figures, vncommon characters, &c. 


ing, whether it be by language, motions, &c, 
CRYSTAL. (S.) 2 mineral ftone reſembling a 
diamond, but inferior to it both in hardneſs 

and lufire; it is found in the tops of high, 

rough. craggy mountains, whence, it is very 


probable, it had iis name rock cryſtal; there 


is alſo a factitious ſort made at giaſs-houſes, 


which is in reality nothing but a very fine 


fort of glaſs. 


and Cryflal, a tranſparent foſſil brought 
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C U 
tal, and without colour, famous for its un- 

uſual refractions; it takes a red heat with- 
out lofing its tranſpareney, and calcines 
without fofion; Reepedfin water it loſes its 
natural poliſh, and rubbed on cloth is elec- 


trical, In Chymiſtry, that part of a lixivium 
or lye made of any metal. or mineral, which 
remains congealed after part of the moifture 

1s evaporated, of which there are many ſorts 


per is made by diſſolving copper in ſpirit of 
nitre evaporated and cryſtallized, to gain the 
ſalts for cauſtics, &c, * . 
CRY/STALLINE HUMOUR ts.) a thick hu- 
mour in the middle of the eye, ſhaped like 
a convex lens, ſomething ffatted, ſe:ving to 
refract the rays of light, that they may meet 
in the retina, and form an image upon it, 
whereby viſion may be performed; it is the 
flatneſs or convexity of the erytalline bumeur 
that makes people long or ſhort ſighted. 
CRYSTALLIZATION Or SALTS (S.) in 
Chymiſiry, is when they are freed from heir 
aqueous parts, and at liberty to ſhoot ig to 
cryſtals, which-is a property peculiar to ſaits, 
CRYSTALLI'ZE (V.) to reduce falts, &c, 
' into ſmall pieces exceeding clear and tranſ- 
parent. N | 
CRYSTAL'LOMANCY (S.) a meihod of 
foretelling future events by means of a mirror, 
wherein that which is wanted to be known 
is pretended to be repreſented. 
CUB (S.) the young of a bear, fox, &c. 
CU'BATURE (S.) the quantity or ſolid con- 
tent of any matter or propoſed body, whe- 
ther liquid or ſolid, 
CUBE (S.) a regular ſolid with fix ſquare and 
equal faces, all at right angles to one ano- 
ther; in Arithmetic, a number provuted by 
the multipl cation of a ſquare by its root, 
Cube root of a number,” is a numbe! which 
being multiplied into itſelf, and again into 
that product, gives the number of which the 
root is ſoughjlt. | 
CU'BIT (s.) a meaſute for length, vſed by 
the ancients, and particulerly the Hebrews, 
taken from the length of a common man $ 
arm, from the elbow to the extremity of the 
middle finger, 5 
CO'BITUS (S.) that bone of the arm between 
the elbow and the wriſt. 
CU'BO-CUBE (S.) a Mathematical term, uſed 
by the old algebraifis, to expreſs the fxth 
power, now generally wrote x6 or ab, Kc. 
that is, a continual involution of the root 
five times; as 64 repreſented by xb, * 
cubo-cule of 2, or x; as 117649 repte lente 
by a7, is of 7, ora. | 5 
CUCKFIELD 18.) in S:ſſex, whoſe market 
is weekly on Friday, though originally it Was 
on Monday; it is diſtant from London 34 
computed, and 40 meaſured miles. , 
CU'GRING-STOOL (S.) an inſtrument 1 
merly uſed to puniſh ſcolding women; 3 


”_ om Jeclard, loft as 3 tale, clear as rock cryſ-| called a tumprel or trebuchet ; it was : T7 
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cUL 
- | ty which the offender was faſtened, and ſo 


ducked in a pond of water. Bakers and bre w- 


ers for tranſgrefſing the law were alſo fixed in | 


ſoch a chair and To ducked or plunged in a 
ſinking pond, or other filthy place. 


tuck ol b (s.) an ignominious name given ta 


the huſband of a woman that criminally con- 


verſes with other men, ſuppoſed to ariſe from | 


hit incapacity or frigidity. 
CUCULLATE FLOWER (S.) a beautiful 
blue flower, called by ſome monk's hood. 
CUCU'RBITE (S.) a chymical veſſel mage of 
- glaſs, earth or metal, almoſt in the ſhape of 


a common quart bottle, to rectify and diftil | 


liquors in. | 
eVcu'YOs (s.) a fly in America, which is 
faid to give ſo ſtrong a light in the dark, as 
to do the office of n lamp or candle, , 
£VD (s.) ſometimes means the infide of the 
' throat, and ſometimes the food that'a cow 
keeps there, and chews over again; from 
whence, to chew the cud, ſignifies to ponder, 
think, or ruminate upon a thing much or 
often, &c. "RK 
CUDDY' (s.) the place in a firſt rate man of 
war between the captain's and the lieute- 
nants cabbins and the poop, divided into 
* ſeveral ſmall cabbins for the maſters and ſe- 
* cretaries offices, c. 
CUDGEL (S.) any ftick of a moderate ſize, 
that can be freely and eafily handled, 


CU'DGPL (V.) to beat, threſh, correct, or 


chaſtiſe with a ſtick. 

CUE, (S.) a notice, token, or item, what or 
when to ſpeak ; alſo the diſpoſition or incli- 
nation that a perſon is in to do or let a thing 


alone; alſo the name of a particular ſort of | 


perriwigs. 

CUFF (s.) the part of à coat at the bottom 
of the arm or next the hand, that turns up 
or back again, ſometimes made of the ſame 

uff or ſort with the garment, and ſome- 
times with another ſort; alſo a blow or box 

of theear with the palm of the hand; alſo a 
nick-name given to an old man, 

cur (v.) to flap or nike a perſon with the 
palm of the hand; alſo to make or pu on 
that part of the ſleeve of a gown, coat, &c, 


that turns up, or is doubled. - 


CVIRA'SS (S.) a thin, light, Re#l armour, 

| that covers” the body from the neck to the 

. waift before and behind. $2 

CUIRASSIE/RS (S.) horſemen ſo armed, as 3 
defence againſt pikes and ſmall ſhot, 

cu DE LAMP (s.) an ornament in architec- 
ture, wreathed ſomewhat like a teſtudo, 
uſed to finiſh the bottom of the work, * 


c DE FOUR (s.) a low ſpherical kind of | 


vault ; alſo the arched top of a niche. 


CULL (V.) to pick, chuſe, or ſeparate, or take 


a few out of a great man 

4g 
ULL (S.) a cant word for a man, either 
you or bad, but generally means one that 
bench has picked ug for ſome naughty 
purpoſe, - 


CUM 
| CUILLENDAR (s.) a baſon or pan bored full 
of holes to let the water run or drain from 
peaſe, beans, colly- flowers, greens, &c- 
CU'LLIAGE (S.) an ancient cuſtom in Scot- 
land, which gave a lord the liberty of lying 
the firſt night with bis vaſſal's bride. 
CU'LLITON (S.) in Devonſhire, is a pretty 
good town, with a large market- weekly on 
Thuiſday ; diſtant from London 125 comput- 
ed, and 159 meaſured miles. | 
CU'/LMEN-(S.) the apex, top, or ſummit of 
any thing, b | 
CULMUVFEROUS PLANTS (S.) in Botany, 
ſuch as have a hollow, ſmooth jointed ſtalk 
at each joint; the ſtalk is wrapped about 
with narrow, ſharp- pointed, fingle leaves, 
and the ſeed is incloſed in a chatfy huſk. _ 
CU'LMINATE (V.) to aſcend, to riſe up to 
the top; ſo in Aftronomy, the ſun or ſtar is- 
ſaid to caluminate, when it comes to, or is 
upon the meridian of a place where the ob- 
ſervation is made. A 
CU'LPABLE (A.) faulty, guilty, blameable, 
| CU'LPRIT (S.) in a court of judicature, a 
criminal, or one indicted for a crime. 
CU'LTIVATE (V.) to till, improve, enrich, 
- or make better. e ON 
CULTIVA'TION (S.) an improvement, in- 
creaſing, or amendment, #72 
CULTURE (S.) huſbandry, tillage, inſtrue · 
tion, or education. 3 
CU-LVER (S.) a particular fort of doves or 
pigeons, | | | 
CU!'LVERIN (S.) 2 piece of ordnance, of 
which ſome are 13 feet long, and 54 inches 
in the bore, ſome 11 ſeet long, and 51 inches 
in the bore, and ſome 12 feet long, and 5; in- 
ches in the bore, n 
CU';4RER (v.) to trouble, ſtop, hinder,'ctoud 
or difcompoſe. S 
CU'MBERLAND (S.) one of the northern 
counties of England, partly in the dioceſe of 
Chefter, and partly in that of Carliſle; ſends 
fix members to parliament, has 14 mitket- 
towns, and 58 pariſhes; is divided into five 
wards, and contains 14,325 hooſes, and about 
75,000 inhabitants, and is 168 miles in eir- 


cumference ; is very mountainous, and conſe- 


- quently not very fruitful, yet there are many 


the air is ſharp, and the bowels of the earth 
are well ſtocked with mines, that are fich 
in copper, iron, and lead ores, alſo black 
lead and coals; the ſea, and its large Jakes 
and meers, are pleptifully furniſhed with fiſh 
and fowl ; its chief manufactures are fuftians, 
| linen, and coarſe broad cloth. This county 
has more Roman antiquities than any other, 
for» being the utmoſt limits of their poſſeſ- 
fions; it was always well ſecured by their 
garriſons, and def-nded by the famous wall, 
called the Pitt: wall, which ran from ſea to 
:ſca about 100 miles, was 8 feet broad, and 
12 feet high, upon which was 4 watch- 
tower at every mile's diftance, in which ſol · 
N 4 dien 


- 


fertile vallies, both for tillage and paſturage 3 
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* 
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cuxxrTR (S.) in Fortification, a deep trench 


14 5 * _ 
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Sers were contantly kept ; befides which, 
1 


Fre were 25 public :cafttes, and all the 
houſes of the nobility and zentry were built 


caſtlewiſe, vo defend. them from the incur- 
fions of mY „„ | 
_"EU'MBERSOME:(A;) large, unwieldy, trou- 


bleſome, incommodious. 


about four fathoms wide, ſunk in the mid- 


dle of a dry moat. 


- CUNFCULOUS (A.) full of holes or hiding- 


places, like a rabbit-warren. 


CU'NNING (s.) fill, art, ingenvity, or ca- 


pacity of invention or performance; alſo 
craftineſs, ſly neſs, cautiouſneſs. 


Top (S.) a drinking veſiel ; alſo the huſks in 


which acorns and flowers grow. 


.CUP (v.) to perforin the operation of cupping 


with a wide, hollow infirument, made of 
glaſs, filver, &c, which is applied to the 


moſt fleſhy part of the body, where the large 
veſſels and nerves cannot be hurt, both with 


ſcarification, and without it, ſometimes to 
divert or ſend the blood to another part, at 
other times to let it out, 


CUP. BOARD (s.) a convenient place with 


ſhelves, doors, &c, to put pans, diſhes, &c, 


iin or upon, 
 CU'PID (S.) the god of love; he is repre- 


ſented under the form of a little boy, with 
wings upon his ſhoulders, a quiver of ar- 
rows at his back, and a bow in his hand. 


8 (S.) in ArchiteFure, the ſame with 


CU'PPING (S,) an operation in Surgery, which 


. diſcharges blood and other humours by the 


. ſkin, collected by the cupping-glaſs, 
CU'PPING GLASS (S.) in Surgery, an inftru- 


ment uſed in cupping to collect the blood or | 


humour in a tumovr under the ſkin, which 


is diſcharged. by making ſeveral incifions 


with a ſacrificator, 


CUP. SHOT or CUP-SHOTTEN (A.) fud- 
led, drunk, oveicome with liquor, &c, 
.CUR. (S.) a dog, eſpecially of a mongrel or 


CURABLE (A.) that is capable of bein 


mixed ſpecies. | 


being heal- 
ed, recovered, amended, reftored to health 


; and ſcurdneſs, whether the patient or thing 


£VU'RALY or CU'RATESHIP (S.) a pariſh | 


be fick, diſordered, or lame, 


which has a curate belonging to it. 
CU'RATE (S.) a miniſter of a pariſh who has 
the care of ſouls; alſo one who officiates in 


the room of the incumbent, 


CURA! LOR (S.) in Lew, a perſon who has 
« the care of the affairs 6f. one who is eman 


cipaicd or jnterdifted; in Romiſb Countries, 


g minor has a tutor athgned him till he is 14 


years old, from which time, till the age of 
$4, he has a curator; in the United Provinces, 
jt is an officer who has the direction of the 


- affairs of an academy; that of Leyden has 


three, and the þurgomaſizrs of the city have 
konrtk. TH 4 GS bd. | 


3 
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C UR 
| BEI to ſtop, check, reſtrain, or keey 
u » . , , 

CURB (S.) any hindrance, ftop, lett, or pre- 
vention; alſo a . — — r 
a horſe's hoof, os | 
CU'RDLE (V.) to coagulate, or collect the 
the thicker part of a liquor into a conſiſtence 
like milk, when any acid matter is put into 

ik, 

CURE (V.) to recover a fick perſon to his 
health; to heal a wound, ulcer, &c, to re- 

medy or prevent an inconvenience, 

CURE OF SOULS (S.) a benefice, the in- 
cumbent whereof has the care and guidance 
of the ſouls of thoſe belonging to it; in 
Falconry, a remedy given the bird in form 
of little pellets, to dry up their phlegm, from 
the appearance of whith, when evacuated 

. thev judge of the ſtate of the bird, 

CU'R-FEU (S.) a law made in the time of 

William the conqueror, that no perſpn, en 
pain of being ſeverely puniſhed, ſhould bave 
a light in his houſe after eight o'clock in the 
eyening, which they were put in mind of 
by the ringing of a bell at that time; alſo a 
cuſtom ſometimes obſerved in a city taken in 
war, 

CURIO'SITY or CU'RIOUSNESS (S.) that 
faculty of the ſoul ſometimes called efre, 
ſometimes inquiſitiveneſs; alſo any thing 

| that is rare, uncommon, or very delicate, 
either by nature or art, 

.CU'RIOUS (A.) inquiſitive, defirous of know- 
ing, ſecing. or poſifling ;z alſo nice, deli - 
cate, cortect, exact, or fine. 

CURL (v.) to roll up in rings, like hair in 
perriwig s. | 

CURL. (S.) a roll or ring of any thing natural 
or artificial, g 

CURLE'W IS) a water-fowl, ſpeckled with 
red and black ſpots; 

CU'RLING STUFF (S.) with Carpenters, 

wood of which the grain does not run ſtiait. 

CUR MU'DGEON (S.) a niggardly, covetous, 
cloſe-fified, mean-ſpirites perſon, 7% 

CU'RNOCK (S.) a corn meaſure, containing 
four buſhels, or one ſack. bs 

CURRANT (S. ) a ſmall pleaſant fruit brought 
ſrom the Lewant, of the grape kind. | 

CU'RRENCY or CU'RRENTNESS (S.) unin- 
terruptedneſs, freedom or paſſage of money, 
biils, or any thing elſe that goes frgm one to 
another without objection, 

CU'RRENT (A.) any thing that goes from 
one to another without objection, as money, 
bills, opinions, or reports. 3 

CURRENT (S.) a running fireamz in Navi, 
gation,” it means a ſtrong, rapid motion © 
a ſea or river, that frequently runs upon 3 
particular point of the compaſs, and ey 
contrary to the ſhip's motion, 'wheteby > 
is greatly retarded and hindered; the gar 

- ous allowing for theſe impediments. 13 * 
of the greateſt difficylties in the — 
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EURRIER((S.) the drefler and colourer of le- 


ther after it comes from the tan-yard. 


CU'RRISH (A.) of a. ſnarling, doggiſh, ill. 
natured diſpoſition. 1 

CU'RRY (V.) to dreſs or prepare leather for 
ſeveral uſes after, it is tanned; to comb, 
clean, or dreſs horſes 3, alſo to fawn, flatter, 


or comply with another perſon's humour, in 


r to get into his favour, &c. 

00855 (55 to wiſh ill to a perſon; in the 
Church Language, to excommunicate or | 
under an interdict. 1 . % 4 . 

CURSE (S.) a puniſhment or judgment in- 

lied upon any people by heaven, for the fins 
of the nation, c. 

CU'RSEDNESS. (S.) the wickedneſs, badneſs, 


or vileneſs of any perſon or thing; the being 


under or deſerving of a curſe, 

CU'RSITOR (s.) an officer belonging to the 
court of Chancery, that makes out original 
writs for ſome particular county or counties, 

CU'RSOR (S.) a label of braſs, divided like a 
line of fines, and ſliding in a groove made in 
the middle of another label, repreſenting the 
horizon, and at right angles to it. 

CU'RSORILY (Part.) lightly, baſtily, with- 
out much care or regard. 

CU'RSORY (A.) haſty, quick, inattentive. 

CURST or CU'RSED (A.) fierce, ill-natured, 

. crabbed ; alſo one under ſentence of divine 

wrath or diſpleaſure, _ 4 | 

CURTA'IL (V.) to ſhorten, cut off, make 

leſe, diſmember, r contract; alſo to dock, 

or eut off part of a horſe's tail; alſo the name 
of a wind muſical inſtrument, which plays 
the baſs. 

CURTAIN (S.) that part of the hangings of 
a room that is before the windows; they 
are alſo placed round a bed, both for orna- 
ment and warmtb; alſo the wall between 
two baſtions in a piece of fortification, 

CURTATE DISTANCE (S.) in Aftronemy, 
the ſpace between the ſun and that point 1n 
a planet, from which a perpendicular being 
dropped, meets the ecliptic, 


CURVATURE (S.) beading, roundneſs, bow- 


ing, or c: ookedneſs. 
CURVE (s.) any line that is not ſtrait, of 
which there are now innumerable ſorts, 
CU'RVET (V.) to prance or move like a ma- 
naged horſe, * / 
CUAVILUNEAL (A.) a figure whoſe perime- 
ter has any ſott of flexion or bending either 
inwards or outwards, 


CURVITY (s.) a regular bending or crooked- 


neſs, 


| CURULE CHAIR (s.) an ivory ſeat whereon 


the Reman ediles, cenſors and pretors uſed to 
fit; it was alſo uſed in triumphs, being fixed 
na kind of chariot, 
CUSHION (s.) a ſoft and handſome pillow, 
_ oY to ſit or lean on. | 
Tust (&. the point of a ſpear; in Al , 
© It bignifies the horns of the moon 2 — 
ſuminary ; in Aſrelogy, it is the firſt point 
TOES 3-7; yt : 6 # „ 3 


2 

"DF 
of the 12 houſes in a, ſcheme of the aſpects 
of the heavens, | | 

CU'SPIDATED FLOWERS (S.) in. Botany, 

. thoſe whereof the leaves end in a point like a 
ſpear's, | 1 778 

CU'STARD (s.) a pleaſant food compoſed of 
milk, eggs, honey and flour, 

CU'STODY (S.) in hold, or impriſonment, * 
under the care and keeping of another, a 
not at one's own liberty; ſo a perſon is ſaid 
to be in cufody, when he is detained priſoner 
by any body. | 

CU'STOM (S.) the manner, way, or cere- 
monies obſerved by a private perſon or body 
of people; in many caſes it has the force of 
a written law. | 

CU'STOMABLE or CU'STOMARY (A.) that 

. Js uſval, or according to the common man- 
ner of doing things ; that is liable to, or 

chargeable with cuſtom, farm or duty, 

CU'STOMER (S.) be that buys ſomething of 
another ; alſo the officers or farmers of the 
cuſtoms or duties upon goods imported or 
exported, | 

CU'STOM- HOUSE (S.) an houſe or office 
eſtabliſhed in ports, for the more eaſy and 
expeditious collecting the public duties and 
cuſtoms upon merchandizes exported er im- 
ported, 5 * 

CU'STOS (S.) a keeper, or perſon who has 
the charge of any thing, So, | 

Cuftos Breyium, is a clerk belonging to the 
Common Pleas, who has the charge of wri 
and records of Ni prius; there is alſo one 
in the Court of King's Bench who files ſuch 
writs ,as are to be filed, and all warants of - 
attorney, and tranſcribes or makes out re- 
cords of NI 22 

Cuſtos Rotulerum, one who has the cuſtody 
of rolls or records of the ſeſſions of peace 
he is alſo a juſtice of the peace, and of the 
quorum, in the county where he has his 
office. | | | 

Cuſtos Spiritualium, one who acts as an ec- 
clefiaflical judge during the vacancy of a ſee, 

Cuſtos Temporalium, one appointed by the 
king to take care of the rents and profits of 
a vacant ſee, | 

CUT (A.) ſevered or divided; alſo an epithet 
applied to cne who is drunk, as, He is 
deeply cut; that is, he is ſo drunk, that he 
can neither ſtand or go. 

CUT (V.) to ſeparate; part or divide with a 
knife, ſword, or any ſharp thing. 

Cut a Feather, a Sea Term for a ſhip's" 
paſſing the water ſo ſwiftly, that it foams be- 


fore her. | Ye, 
Cut a Sail, is to unfurl it, and let it 
down, 


cut Water, the ſharpneſs of a ſhip under 

the beak head. | 
CUT (S.) a wound made with a knife, or 
other ſharp inſtrument, whereby the; eth is 
ſeparated ; alſo the Ramp made from s cop- 
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per plate of any figure or device engraved 
HY. thereon, 
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mon- prayer book is ſaid. to be adorned or in- 
. «> riched with fine cuts or pictures. Shih 
_ EOVTAINEOUS (A.) „ to the ſkin; 
but uſually applied to "thoſe diſorders which 


itch, ſmall-pox, meaſles, \&c. . 

_ «COTE (A.) ſharp, witty, ingenious, ready, &c. 

. _ © +CUTVEULA (S.) in Anatony, a thin, pellucid 
to the cutis, or ſkin; it is the Hrit and outer- 
"moſt covering of the body, and is alſo called 

-* epidermis or ſcarf ſkin; when obſerved by a 

© microſcope, it ſeems to confift of innumer- | 
able ſmall ſcales. | 
Cris (S.) in, Anatomy, the ſkin; it is a re- 
© ticv)ar plexus, or body of veſſels like a net 
lying immediately under the cuticula, 
CV'TLER (S.) one who makes and vends all 


ſorts of inſtruments for cutting, ſuch as ra- 


mor, ſciflars, knives, &c, 


' *CU'TLASS (S.) a broad and bent ſword, 


** ſometimes called a ſcymetar. 

' CUITLETS (S.) in, Cockery, are thin ſlices of 
veal cut off from any large joint, fried and 
" ſerved vp with proper ſauce. IS 
'CVU'TTER of the Tallies (S.) in the Exchequer, 
nan officer who provides wood for the tall:es, 

and cuts.the ſums upon them, | 

©V'T-THROAT (s.) @ villain, robber, or 


murderer... : 


err ING (S.) the ſevering or dividing the 


parts of any thing with a ſharp inſtrument; 
in Lichotomy, it fignifies the extracting the 
-* Kone out of the bladder; in Hera'dry, it is 


parts from right to left parallel to the hori- 
0n; or in the Feſ Muy. it is alſo applied to 
the honourable erdinaries, and even animals 


alſo ſaid to be cut, when it comes to the 
full extremity of the ſhield ; in the Coinage, it 
is when the plates of metal are drawn out 
tze thickneſs of the pieces to be coined ; 
- little round pieces are cut by a punch, 
Which, till the impreſſion is made. on them, 
„are called planchets; in the Menage, it is 
© "when one of a horſe's feet beats the ſkin off 
tte paſtern Joint of another; its occaſion- 
end by bad ſhoeing, wearineſs, weakneſe, or 
not knowing how to go, whereby the feet 
entangle ; in Painting, it is the laying colours 
In without ſoftening the edges, 9 
| Cutting in Wood, a kind of engraving done 
© " upon wood, uſed for head and tail pieces, 
„and initial letters for books, ſchemes, and 
many other uſes, - | 
CU'TTINGS (s.) in Gardening, branches or 
ſprigs of trees or plants cut off to ſet again, 
C2 (S.) a familiar expreſſion for the relation 
. of coulin or cofin; among the Printers, the 
merry adoption of a perſon into the privi- 
leges of the printing-office. | 
CY'GLE (S.) in 4ſtronomy, a' certain 4eriod or 


, , 
OF OS... 


45 uſed for the dividing a ſhield into , equal | 


© thereon, is called a ct, as Bible or Com- 
Y | 


©* more immediately affect the ſkin, as the | 


membrane, void of ſenſe, ſerving as a cover \* 


'{CY'CLOPS. (s.) 3 gigantic fort of 


| 


; when they are divided, ſo às that one part 
is metal the other colour; an ordinary is | 


* 


CT 


N 


— 


N 

number of years,” at the enpiratien f 
ne expiration of which 
the - ſun or moon returns to the ſame point 
of the heavens, or, which is the ſame thing 
is conſidered In the ſame place of the civil 
calendar; the cycl of the ſon is 23 year 
and that of the moon 19 lunar years, and 
ſeven intercalary monthe, or 19 ſolar years, 
OR 1 e a _—_— infiroment, in 

rm of a half moon,” uſed to ſcrape 
rotten part, 1 p * mas 1225 
CY'CLOID (S:)inGeometry, a curve generated 
. ed 

by the entire revolution of 4 "ron 

a ſtrait line, * 5 Lip 
CYCLOVFDAL- SPACE (S.) an 
. hended between a cycloid and i 
CYCLO'MEPRY { 


computing cycles, 


area compre. 
| ts ſubtenſe. 
S.) the art of meaſuring or 


le 
who were the firſt inhabitants of Sith? 


that lived near mount ZAZrma, whence the 

- Poets feigned that they were employed by 
Vulcan in that place, to forge thunderbolts 

for Jupiter. — 207 8 

Y'GNET (S)) a young ſwan; * 

Y'GNUS (S.) or the Swan, in Aronemy, 2 

conffellation of the northern hemiſphere, 

conſiſting, according to Ptolemy of 17, Ty- 

che 19, and the Britannic catalogue 107 

ſtars, of various magnitudes. 

CY'LINDER (S.) a ſolid contained under three 

ſurfaces; it may be generated either by the 

motion of a circle from one place to another, 
or by the rotation of a-parallelogram upon 
one of its ſides. : 
Cylinder charged; In Geometry, the chamber 
of a piece of ordnanee, or that part in the 
bottom where the charge is pur. 
Cylinder concave, the chace or hollow of a 
gun. Me 
Cylinder witant, that part of the hollow 
of a great gun, which after charging remains 
empty. a 7 : R 

CYLVNDRICAL (A.) in the form of, or be- 
longing to a cylinder, © 

CY'LINDRUID (S.) à figure like a cylinder, 
baving its baſes equal and parallel, but ellip- 
tical, | 

CY MA'TFUM (S.) in ArchiteFure, is a mem* 

ber in the ornamental part of the entibla- 
ture or pedeſtal, the loweſt part of which in 
convex, the other concave, 

CY!/MBAL (s.) a muſical inftroment made of 
braſs, like a kettle-dro's, and ſome think 
in the ſame form, but ſmaller, and for ano- 
ther purpoſe; it was much uſed by the an- 
cients, *' N 

CYNA'NTHROPY (s.) a phrenzy or mad- 

neſs, occaſioned by the bite of a mad crea- 

ture, which affects the party in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he can neither bear the fight of the 
water, or the light. | 

CY NEGF/TI1CS- (S.) treatiſes or ſyſtems of 
the laws, cuſtoms, &c. of hunting. 

CY!NICAL (A.) churlifh, ill-netured, ftub- 
born, poſitive, CY/NICKS 
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 EYNIEKS (.) a fed of philoſophers founded 


- by Ariftbenes the Athenian, who lived in the 
: bath Olympiad z they valued themſelves for 
contemding all worldly things, and even all 
- ſciences, except morality 3 they were very 
free in reprebending- vice, and did all their 
actions publicly, and practiſed the greateſt 
: obſcenities without divſhing. | 
CY/NICUS spASMUsS (S.) a kind of convul- 
fon, wherein the patient imitates the geſ- 
tures and howling of a dog. 
CYNOREXY S.) an inſatiable appetite even 
to the degree of a diſeaſe, called alſo bulimy 
and fames canina. | | 
CYNOSU'RA (S.) a name given to the con- 
+ ftellation Urſa minor, which ſee. 
CY!ON (S.) a ſprig, ſucker, or graft, taken 
from a flower or tree, and ſometimes called 


2 yer. ö 
eren (S.) the vulgar name for the arith- 
metical character o, which of i:(elf ſignifies 
nothing; but put before or on the right hand 
of whole numbers, increaſes the value of the 
- Ggnificant figures ten times as much as it 

was before; ſo 3 becomes 30 or thirty, 75 
ſeven hundred and fifty or 750, &c, alſo an 
ingenious manner of interweaving the initial 
letters of a perſon's name, &c, whereby they 
are the ſame backwards and forwards, and 


* 
1 


ſometimes at bottom and top, &. alſo a per- 


ſon that has no reſpe&t paid him, nor any au- 
thority in a family, &c, alſo a ſecret charac- 
ter to write letters in, to prevent ſtrangers 
knowing the contents. 
CY'PHER (V.) to make arithmetical calcula- 
tions, to,caft up accompts, &. 


0 


CY'PRESS (S.) a compact, heavy ſort of 


wood, of an agreeable ſmell; it ſcarce ever | 


rots, decays, or takes" to worms; it grows 
in the iſle of Cyprus. In Candia, this tree is 
| faid to ſpring up upon digging the earth a 
little; it was uſed by the ancients as a token 
of \-rrow at funerals, &c. h 
'CYRENA'CI (S.) a ſet among the ancient, 
philoſophers, ſo called, becauſe they followed 
' theopinions of Ar;ftippur of Cyrene, who af- 
firmed that man was born for pleaſure, and 


that virtue is laudable ſo far only as it con- | 


duces thereto, | 
2 (S:) a tumour in any part of the 


y. 

CY'STIC (A.) an epithet given to two ar- 
teries, and to two veins in the gall bladder; 
the cyſtic arteries are two branches from the 

_ which convey blood into the vena 

* porta, | 

CY'STICS (s.) medicines againſt di $ 
in the m0 * 75 
CY'THARA (s.) a muſical inftrument among 

the antients, of a triangular form, 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame with the lyre. 
CY'ZICENES (S.) magnificent banqueting- 
houſes among the Greeks, fituated to the 


| EZAR (8.)the title of the emyeror of NH 


by ſome | 
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D. ; 
a A. ws 6 1 a7 
Is the fourth letter of our alphabet, and 
is ſounded. in moſt or all the Enplis 
words, that it is written in, 'excepting Wed- 
. neſday ; in the literal Numeration, it ſtands for 
deo, and when a daſh is over it thut, 5, 
DT 5000 z in titles of Books, it frequently is 

the contraction for Docter, as D. T., Door | 
"Theologiz, or Doctor of Divinity: M. D. 
Doctor Medicine, or Doctor of Phyſic ; ſo 
D. D. ſtands for Dona Dedit, he gav* or pre- 
ſented; D. D. D. D. for Dignum Deo Donum 
Dadit, He gave or preſented an acceptable 
_ gift to God; D. C. in Myfc, hgnifies Da 


Capo, that is, give or play the whole or ſome 
particular part of an air again. | 


- 


DAB (S.) the name of a flat ſea-fiſh very like 


a plaiſe or ſole; it alſo ſignifies a blow with 
the fiſt or hand clenched; alſo an expert 
gameſter is ſo called; and likewiſe a wet, 
dirty clout,” or 'mangled piece of fat meat, 
goes by this name, 5 
DAR (v.) to thump, ſlap, or ſtrike. 
DABBLE (V.) to paddle, ſplaſh, or play with 
water or looſe dirty alſo to, meddle with or 
try at a thing that a perſon is not well ſkilled 


in. 


DA'BBLER (S.) one that paddles or ſplaſhes in 
water or dirt; alſo a pretender, or perſoa 
meanly "po in any thing. > 

DACE (S.) the name of à ver eat i 

freſh 25 .. 15 * 

DA'CTYL (S.) the name of a common mea- 
ſore of*a foot in a Latin verſe, conMing of 
one long ſyllable, "and two ſhort ones; alſs 
a fruit called likewiſe a date. | a 

DACTY'LOMANCY (S.) a kind of divind- 
tion, performed by hol+ing a ring ſuſpended ' 
to a thread, over a round table, on the edge 

of which are marked the letters of the 
alphabet; the ring by its vibration, point- 

ed to certain letters, which being joined to- 
gether in words, gave the anfwer to what 
was aſked : But this was preceded by a great 
deal of ſuperſtitious ceremony; for firſt, the 
ring was conſecrated with a great deal of - 
myſterious ſtuff; next, the perſon who held 
it was clad in linen down to his ſhoes, bis 
head was to be ſhaved all round, and he was 
to hold vervain in his hand; laftly, before 
any thing was done, a formulary of prayers, 
made for,that purpoſe, was repeated, in order 
to render the gods favourably diſpoſed. 
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DADDAY or DA DDV (S.) a familiar 
name uſed by children for father; alſo a ge- 
| neral name for an old man. 
. PA'DO (S.) in ArchireFure, the die or flat 
part between the baſe and cornice of the pe- 
deſtal of a column; it is called die from its 
cubic form. 
DA GG ER (S.) a ſhort ſword. 
DA'GGLE (V.) to wet, dirt, 
- Kirts or bottom of a perſon's. clothes, by 
_, walking in the dirt, dew or wet; N 
DA'GON (S.) an idol worſhipped. by the Phi- 
ines, the upper parts of which were ſhaped 
3 — a human creature, and the lower like a 
DAVLY (Part.) every day, day after day, 
* continually, | : 
DAIN or DAIGN (V.) to comply with, to 
yield or condeſcend to, to vouchſafe. 
DAFNTIES (S.) all ſorts of rich, curious and 
uncommon foods. ; 
DarNT (A.) curious, fine, eoſtly, nice, deli- 
cious;., uncommon. 5 
DAR (S.) a houſe, room, or office where 
butter and che:ſe are made. | 
DALE (S.) the plain or valley at the bottom of 
a hill, As Bd 
DALLIANCE (S.) toying, playing, wanton- 
ing, dela ing, trifling. 
' DA'LLY (V.) to wanton, toy, or play with 
women; to trifle, put off, or diſappoint 
buffgeſ.. 
DA'LTON (S.) in Lancaſhire, at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the ſea; its market is weekly on 
Saturday; here is an ancient caſlle, that 
| ſerves as a priſon for debtors, and an archive 
for the records of the liberty of Furnes ; diſ- 
tant from London 200 computed miles. | 
DAM (S.) the female of any ſort of beaſt that 
has had young ones; alſo the bank, flood- 
gate, or other ſtoppage, made to prevent the 
ea, a river, or other water overflowing, 
 Growning or detrimeuting the country round 
about. 


DAM (V.) to ſtop, ſhut up, or prevent water 


from overflowing a country. 
 DA'MAGE (S.) any hindrance, hurt, or in- 
convenience a man may ſuſtain in his for- 
tune, eflate, or reputation ; alſo the allow- 
ance made a perſon in a court of judicature, 
fror the wrong he has ſuſtained. 
. DAMAGE (V.) to burt, hinder, incommode, 
or prejudice. 
" DA/'MAGEABLE (A.) any thing that may 
ſuſſain or do hurt, or prejudice, __ 
DA'MASK (S.) bne linen, flk, or worſted, 
wove in curious flowers, figures, &c. 
DA'MASK (v.) to weave in flowers; alſo to 
warm any d:inkable liquor gently or lightly, 
DA'MASKENING (S.) the enriching or beau- 
tifving any work in metal, by engraving 
upon it, and filling up the ſtrokes with gold 
oi filver wire. 


or daub the 


| 
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DAN 

DA'MIANISTS (s.) a branch of the ancien 
Acephali; they denied the Trinity, — 
ing that there could be no ſuch thing as a 

diſtinction of perſons in one nature. 

DAME (S.) the title of honour belonging to the 
wife of a knight; alſo a common country 
name, ſignifying miſtreſs, goody, &c. 

DAMN (v.) to paſs ſentence, or condemn a 
perſon; to curſe or aflign to eternal tor. 
ments; alſo to reject or diſallow a book, or 
hiſs a play off the tage, 

DA'MNABLE (A.) a crime deſerving eternal 
puniſhments ; any thing deſtructive, wicked 
or miſchievous. 

DAMNA'TA TERRA (S.) the caput mor- 
tuum, or earthly matter left at the bottom 
of a retort, after the other principles have 
been drawn out by fire. | 

DAMNATION (S.) judging or condemning 
a perſon to ſome puniſhment, and now com- 
monly applied to the being ſentenced to un- 
dergo eternal puniſhment in hell with the 
devil and his angels, 

DA/MNIFY (v.) to burt, prejudice, or da- 
mage a thing, | 


DAMP or DA'MPISH (A.) moift, wet, wa- 


try, 

DAMP (S.) moiſture, wetneſs; alſo certain 
ſulphureous vapours that ariſe in mines, or 
other ſubterraneous places, and ſometimes 
ſtiflle the workmen ; alſo a panic, or fear 

that ariſes in the mind of a guilty or diſap- 
pointed perſon, | 

DAMP (V.) to wet, moiſten, or lightly wa- 
ter a thing; alſo to allay the fury or vigour 
of a perſon, by diſheartening or diſappointing 
his expeQations, ; 

DA'MSEL (S.) a young maiden; alſo an in- 
ſtrument put into the beds of old people ts 
warm their feet 

DA/MSIN or DA/MSON (S.) a pleaſant, 
agreeable fruit or plumb, ripe in Auguſt and 
September. 

DANCE (V.) to move the body regularly 3c- 
cording to the air of muſic ſung or played, 
by rules of art; alſo any motion in bodies is 
ſo called; and the attending upon, or going 
after a perſon for money, goods, a favour, 
&c, is called dancing after him, 

DANCE'TTE (S.) in Heraldry, is when the 
outline of an ordinary is notched very largely, 


and is much the ſame with indention, only it 


is commonly deeper. 
- DANNDLE (V.) to fondle, or play with a 
thing, as a woman does with a young child, 
DA/NDRIFF (S.) the ſcurf or dirt that ſticks 
to the heads of young children or others. 
DA'NE-GELD or GELT (S.) a tribute for- 
merly paid the Danes, to ſtop their ravages, 
in this iſland, but after their expulſion by the 
Engliſh, it was a tax firſt of 15. afterwards 
2 5. laid upon every hide of land, to raiſe 
fleets for ſcouring the ſeas of Dariſb pirates, 
and prevent their making incurſions as they 


uled to do. | DA/NGER 
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WS N reni- | DA/RTFORD (s.) in Kear, ſeated on the H-. 
yon 2) bun apt , DURTFORD el Eno nh Bee 
cient ence, prejudice, he zardous, inconvenient, | high road between London and Canterbury, is _ 
firm- WY pa'NGEROUS (A.) hazardous, a pretty large town, full of inns and paßt 
as 2 attended with 111 confequen liberty, and in a | "houſed; hes a large market on Saturday, well 
DANGLE (V.) to hang me tug ** V ſtored with corn and other provifions, which | 
to the — — _ wn and fro, is much frequented OY — 
unt DANTE'LLE (5. : ; -| mealmen; here is a large gunpowder mi 
ry DA'PIFER RE chief maſter of a houſ which, between 1730 2 1738, 4 
emn a hold to a prince. 1 blown vp four times; and no y 
1] tor- DA/PPER (A.) briſk, r ns any por, Ou perſonally; diflant from Londew 
k, or clever, neat, ſpruce, light; alſo 12 computed, and 16 mn —_ As. 
low ſtature, ; ; 'RTMOUTH (S.) in Dewonfbire, built 
ternal PAPPLE (S.) a colour e w 1 8 1 of the * Dart, — the weſt 
vicked horſes, in which appear diver ſpots, bay, &c fide of the harbour, in a ſort of ſemicircle, 
degrees of the ſame colour, as . 7 reg on the fide of a fieep hill; it is both large 
mor- DARE (V.) to hazard, - 2 r pro- and populous, and yet but meanly built; 
1 n AN 2 though the key is large, and the ſtreet bo- 
have voke a perſon to combat, or to do a par fore it ſpacious, where ſeveral wi yg "ok 
thing. trade very ſucceſsfully to Spain, 
mning DRINGNESS G.) courageouſneſs, boldneſs, 2 Italy, ad the plantations, with 
entrant impudence, adyenturovuſneſs. ithout na- | fiſh, particularly pilchards, which are caughe 
* px DARK (A.) _— Fn on Et a here in great abundance, The opening aw. 
ih the tural or artificial light, b harbour is narrow, but the chan- 
DA/RKING (S.) in Surry, ls e = ney 22 enough for the biggeſt ſhig what- 
ORs — e e eee catied ever; the fides of the entrance ate high, and 
Fra, and for the heath or common alms mounded with rocks, and at the entrance 
t, wa- Cottman Dean, on which is duilt — 5 rs ſtands a ftrong fort beyond a platform of 
e ee ae, h 2 guns, which commands it, and though the 
certain clans to be the denen n e 3: the mar” eptrance is act above half a mile broad, yer 
wang ket is weekly on Thurſday, which is 3 opens ſo wide, and makes ſo large a baſon, 
1etimes conbderable, eſpecially for poultry for -_ that o0 of the biggeſt ſhips may ride with 
or fear d:n, particularly for far geeſe and large capons ; a 5 nd ſafety; it is an ancient horough- = 
Og rene Ada yo ho pong tool af cert town, which has a good market on Friday, |. 
elt in Englard, for lambs; diſtant from Londen 2 thareher, nad is givermed by ö i 
* „Kr . and his brethren; diſtant from Lenden x65 | 
vigour DARK-TENT (S.) a portable camera o cura, computed, and 198 meaſured miles, [ 
ointing made ſomething like a deſk, and fitted with Day F ne e e 4 \ 
*. Were b hand; alſo the free manner of firikiag flou- 
an in- DARLING (S.) the favourite or beloved ob- 5 writing maſtersz to | 
cople to POO ONES ere water, by throwing in flones, ke. bw 
| 1 tenen or por cut of countenance; to rt bd 
e Rey NE ate "f[ "ENG ee, EY | * 
guft and Durbam, ſeated in a flat on the Sterne, over bag 8. ö Ft. coward, or faint-hearted "i 
ly 3c a = l 8 — 15 0 mind — ; perſon, one but of lictle reſolotion. . | | 
arly e- erably large, conhiting of ie 5 . 8 n, given, 
played, hath a 1 5 market- place, whoſe mar- DATA 63 _ mes fog; kuown, given, i | 
r „ Ge ſpecifiea- ' 
2 mige, with corn, cattle, and all ſorts of 9 c - hen a particular actien was j i 
ee e ; near this tow, at place called} tion © ritin ads $4. coin ſtruck, 1 
Oxbenball, are three deep pits, called by the] done, brig, S "h 
ate nary people Nell Kante, of which the fu. 1 ot ce a writing is in force, or = 
Wee perſtition of former times told many fv os ee ron oy = 
„ ONLY 1 derful fabulous ſtories. The water of this e 1 | the third = 
: | town was ſo famous for bleaching linen, that DA'TIVE bg n (505 ee a = 
with a cloth was wont to be brought out of Scor- caſe in the declen re & 
hild. | "If ˖ t dative, becauſe it ſuppoſes ſomething 1 
ng cn lend to be whitened here, In winter-time, r 15 he Eno li Tourue. this caſe is en- 
at ſticks for want of paving, the town is very dirty; | given; in the ngliſh . * ae all, 
hers, 5 it has a beautiful church in it, with a high regs by . — Fr, PR, 
—.— — 8 by, os DANVENTRY (S.) in Norchamptenſpire, is 4 
on by the DARN (V.) to 1 5 e by ſewing a good town, bur principally depends upon tra- 
ard iſe. f * . I! for ſupport of whom there are many 
Oy ſe gale Cet wiſe, in imitation of weaving. ae ns; it is governed by a mayer, alder - 
Ro tho, >.) the ſame with arrow. 8⁰ 5 . LA 
þ pirates, DART Vo to throw, or fart out ſuddenly, | men, and ſteward, with 12 freemen; it has 
sas they like a flaſh of lightening; alſo to caſtor throw 
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'DAU'GHTER (s.) a female child, girl, or 
woman. ; 55 
Je. DAVID's (S.) in Pembrokefbire, in South- 

Valet, was ancrently both a tamous city and 

an archbiſhop's ſee; it is now a biſhop's ſee; 

but the town is now ſo much decayed, that 

* they have but few inhabitants, and are with 
out the convenience of a market, ſuppoſed to 

_ ariſe from the barrenneſs of the ſoil, and its 

unhealthy fituation ; ſo that there is little to 
take notice of beſides its cathedral, whoſe 
roof is higher than any in England; it is 207 
computed, and 268 meaſured miles diſtant 

from London. | . 

DAUNT (v.) to intimidate, terrify, frighten, 

and put out of heart, 

DAU'NTLESS. (A.) without fear or appre- 
henfion of danger. 

DAVU'PHIN (S.) a title given to the eldeſt ſon 

of the king of France, and preſumptive heir 
of that crown; be is ſo called from the pro- 

Vince of ging, which was given by Hum- 

dert II. to Philip of Valoit, on condition that 
the eldeſt ſons of France ſhould bear the arms 

and title of this province. | 

DAW (S.) che name of a bird that chatters or 

talks, about the ſize of a ſmall pigeon com 

- monly called a jack-daw. b 2s 
"DAWB (v.) to ſmear, foul, or dirty; alſo tc 
bribe privately. 

DAWN (S.) the firft appearance of day-light. 

DAW NING (S.) the beginning of light, the 
appearance of hope, or confirmation of ex 
tion. 

DAY (s.) in a wx/gar Senſe, means only the 
ſpace of time between ſiih riſing and ſetting, 
which is termed the natural day; but the ar- 
tificial or aſtronomical day, is 24 hours, or 
that time in which the earth makes one re- 
volution upon its axis. In Law, it is fre-, 
quently uſed for the day of appearance in 
court, either originally, or by afſignment ; 
ſometimes for the time writs ſhall be re- 
turned at, as days in bank are days upon 

Which the court orders a writ to be returned, 

or a party to appear upon a writ ſerved; to 
be diſmiſſed without dey, or fine die, is to 

de quite diſcharged. | 
Days of Grace, in Commerce, a certain num- 
ber of days which merchants allow one ab- 
ther to pay bills in, after the time ſpecified 
is expired; in England and Leipſic, 3 days 
are allowed, fo that if a bill is drawn pa) 
able in 20 days after its date, it is not to be 
paid till 23 days; in France and Dantzic 10 
\ are allowed; at Naples 8; at Antwerp, Rot- 

terdam and Venice 6; at Francfort 4. 

DAZZLE (V.) to offend or hurt the fight by 
too fFirong or glaring a light; alſo to bribe 
the underſtanding, ſo that a perſon is reſo 

lately and invincibly blind. | 

DEA'CON (S.) a minifter of the church, or- 

_ gained to lerve the prieſt or biſhop, to. whom 


— 
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DEA 
he gave an account how he diſpoſed of the 


monies delivered to him for the relief of the 
necefſitovs ; this office was firſt created by 
the apoſtles, who ordained ſeven ; at preſent 
he is one of the loweſt degree in holy orders, 
who reads prayers, baptizes, and affifts at the 
adminiſtration of the ſacrament, 

DEA'CONESSES (S.) women choſen in the 
firſt ages of the church, to aſſiſt at the baptiz. 

ing, &c. of their own ſex ; at firſt, none un- 
der 60, and afterwards 40 years of age, were 
admitted to this office; they were women of 
good repute, and commonly widows, _ 

DEAD (A.) without life, inactiye, flat, or in- 
fpid, as liquor. is that is expoſed to the air, 
Dead Rechoning, is the eſtimating or judg- 
ing where a ſhip is by the log, the courſe the 
has ſteered being known, allowance being 
made for lee-way, drift, &c, | 

Dead Water, the eddy water juſt behind 
the ſhip's flern, 

DEA'DEN. (V.) to ftop, hinder or weaken 
the force of a blow, weight, undertaking, 
fire, &c. 

DEA'DLY (A.) of a deſtructive nature, cauſing 
death; an unappeaſable hatred, or revengeful 
fury, that endeavours to procure the death of 
the party hated. | 

DEADS or DEAD-HEAPS (S.) ſuch parcels 
of rock, ſoil or common earth, that miners 
leave in the grooves below the ground or ſur- 
face, or are thrown away after the ore is 
picked and waſhed out of them above ground, 

DEAF (A.) the want of hearing, or not hay- 
ing the uſe of that ſenſe, 

DEA/FEN (A.) to render or make deaf, to ſtop 
the hearing of a thing, either by making a 
noiſe, or hurting the organs of the ear, 

DEAFFO'RESTED (A.) not ſubje to, or 
exempt from foreſt laws; privileged. 

DEA'FNESS (S.) a difficulty in, hardneſs to, 
or total want of heating. 

DEAL (V.) to parcel out goods or other mat- 
ters; to tell or give to each perſon his quan- 
tity or number of cards at play; to trade in, 
to traffic, or utter wares and merchandizes. 

DEAL (S.) in Kent, is a handſome large town, 


or member of the port of Sandwich ; it lies 
over- againft the Downs, the famous road for 
ſhipping, for all ſhips to and from Londen, 
-which makes it much reſorted to by the ſea- 
faring- men, and thoſe who have ary dealings 
with them ; diftant from London 57 computed, 
and 74 meaſured miles, 

DEA'LER (S.) a trader, one that buys and 
ſells commodities ; alſo in Gaming, one that 
is to give to, or count ont, what number of 
cards each perſon is to have. bs © 

DFA'LING (S.) trading, counting, or diſtri- 
buting. 

DEAM BULA!TION (S.) a walking from place 
to place. . 3 N 

DEAN (S.) the head of a colleprate bury 

| and chief of a chapter; in France, the olde 

gin member 
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. member of the Sorbonne, and of the parlia- | 


— 


are called deans; the country pariſh- 
— ap places are called deans J in 
the ancient Monaſteries, | he was a ſuperior 
under the abbot, and had ten monles under 
is care. 9 : T 7 
nuns Dean, was formerly an ecclefiaſtic, 
who had the direction of ten churches in the 
country ; he was ſometimes called arch - prieſt. 
Urban Dean was the ſame in the city, 
Dean and Chapter, the ſuperior and body 
of ecclefaftics belonging to a cathedral or 
collegiate church, 


DEAN (s.) in Gloucefterfbire, in the difiri 


of the Foreſt of Dean, is a tolerable town, 
confiſting chiefly. of one ſtreet; formerly the 
cloathing trade flouriſhed here, but now the 
thief manufacture is pin-making; it has a 


good market weekly on Monday, and is 99 


computed, and 114. meaſured miles diſtant 
frhm London. a ; . 

we 4 DEAN (S.) in Glouceſler tire, 18 a large 
traft of ground, and though much curtailed, 
is till about 20 miles long, and 10 broad, 
within which are 3 hundreds, ſeyeral villages 
and towns, in which are 24 pariſh churches, 
ſituat# between the rivers Severn and Nye; 
it was anciently ſhaded with woods quite 
thro' ; the ſoil is a wet clay, proper for the 
growth of oaks, for which this foreſt was 
formerly ſo famous, that moſt of our ſhips 
were made of them: Within its limits ma- 
ny iron mines have been found, the working 
of which has leſſened the foreſt, and filled it 
with men and women inſtead of trees; though 


there ate flill many in it: The king hath 


here a ſwanimote court, for the preſervation 


ol the vert and, veniſon, kept at the ſpeech- 


houſe, a large building in the middle of the 
foreſt; the judges whereof are the verdurers, 
ehoſen annually by all the freeholders of the 
county: For the improvement of the iron 
mines and forges, a court is held, directed by 
a ſteward appointed by the conſtable of the 
foreſt, aſſiſted b juries of miners, who have 
their particular Jaws; 


DEANRY or DEANERY (S.) the juriſdic- 


tion of a dean, or that extent of ground or 


number of churches over which he has au- 
— and from whence he receives his in- 
ome. | 

DEA'NSHIP (s.) the office, dignity, power, 
or authority of a dean. 

DEAR (A.) coſtly, or of a great price; alſo 
valuable, beloved, or highly eſteemed, 

DEA'RNESS (S.) the chargeableneſs, coſtli- 
nels, &c, of any thing that is advanced be- 


Jond the uſual or common price, arifing from 


ſcarcity, delicacy, &c. 
DEARTH (S.) ſcarcity, want, famine. 
ATH (S.) a privation or ceſſation of life, 


or the ſeparation af the ſoul from the body; 
rp the Phyſicians, it is the ceſſation or total 
®Ppage of the circulation of the blood; and 


*aſcquently of all the animal and vital 


n | We Sy 
* 
* 
— * . 
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ſenſation, &. 


, DEA'THLESS (A.) immortal, that cannot dis 


or be deſtroyed, 


DEA'TH-WATCH (s.) a little inſe& thas 
makes a noiſe like the beating of a nos 


ſage of the death of ſome of the family whers 
it is heard, PE 


DEAURA'TION (S.) the covering any thing 


their pills, to prevent the nauſeous taſte of 
their phyfic being irkſome to the patient. 


or ſhut out. 

DEBA'RK (V.) ts come from on board a ſhip, 
to put on ſhore, &c. | , 

DEBA'SE (V.) to bring down, to make worſe, 
or qualify too much, as they do gold or filver, 
by mixing it with too great a quantity 
alloyz to humble, or ſtoop to matters 
mean or low; alſo to undervalue or diſparage 
a thing or perſon, 

DEBA'TE (S.) a conſultation upon 3 ſubject, 
wherein all that can be ſaid on either fide of 
the queſtion is urged ; alſo a quarrel, wran- 
gle, or diſagreement, . t 

DEBA'TE (V.) to diſpute, diſcuſs, or examine 
deliberately or judiciouſly ; alſe to quarrel, 
wrangle or diſagree. 2 

DEBAU'CH (v.) to revel and riot luxuriouſly 


raviſh a virgin, or modeſt woman; to. ſpoil, 
or injure a thing. | 
DEBAUCHEE or DEBOCHEE (S.) one who 
practiſes all manner of lewdneſs, drunken» 
neſs, and diſorderly living, 
DEBAU'CHERY (S.) drunkenneſs, whore- 
dom, filthy talking, all manner of diſorderly 
licentiouſgeſs. 1 N 
DE'BENHAM (S.) in Suffolk, of itſelf a toler- 
ably cleaa town, as being ſeated upon an 
hill, but in the midſt of very ſtiff and dirty 
roads, which cauſes it to be but little fre- 
quented, and ſlightly inhabited, as well as 
meanly built; it has a poor market weekly 


$6 meaſured miles. | 

DEBE'NTURE (S.) a public inftrument giv« 
en by the govenment as a ſecurity for mo- 
ney due for wages, or for cuſtam paid inwards, 
which the merchant upon exporting thoſe 
ſame commadities is to be repaid, 

DEBYLITATE (V.) to weaken or render in- 
effectual a perſon's capacity or power of do- 
ing a thing. 


neſs, infirmity, want of ſkill or power, 
ſeebleneſs. Fs 


travagant, &c. 


teous, good natured, 


one man to another, 
|  DE'BTOR 


functions, and powers, ſuch as reſpicationy 


which by the vulgar is looked upon as a pre- 


| with gold, or gilding it, as apothecaries do 


DEBA'R (V.) to binder, prevent, keep from, | 


to corrupt a perſon's manners; to ſeduce or - 


on Friday; from Londen 68 computed, and 


DEBVLITY or DEBITLITUDE (s.) weak- 


' DERO/IST (A.) debauched, rakiſh, wild, ex- 
DEBONAYR (A.) briſk, lively, affable, cour» 
bunte whatever is owing by, or due from 
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-BE'BTOR (S.) any perſon or 
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owes any thing to another. 


DECADE (S.) the number of ten, or any thing 


divided in a ten · fold manner, as the common 
numeration-table, Kc. 


DECA'DENCY (S.) 3 falling down, a decay- | 


ing, waſting, or coming to ruin, 


DE'CAGON (S.) a geometric figure of ten 


fides, or a polygon forming ten angles. 
DE'CALOQGUE (S.) the ten commandments 
given by Moſes to the Iſraelites. 


DE'CA'MERIS (S.) a term uſed by ſome wri. | 


ters upon ſound, for a tenth part, 

DECA'MERON (S.) a volume or book di- 
vided into ten heads, chapters, parts, or 
books, 

DECA'MP (V.) to break up or move a camp 

at or from one place, and to march or go to 
another that is more convenient, 

DECAN T (v.) to rack or pour off liquor out 
of one veſſel into another, ſo that it may be 
fine and free from the dregs, by leaving all 
the ſediment behind. 

DECA'NTER (S.) one that pours or racks off 
liquor from the lees into other veſſels; alſo a 
handſome flint glaſs bottle ro put wine, ale, 
&c, into, for the more eaſy pouring it into 
glaſſes. £ 

DEC AN Us (S.) an officer among the Romans, 
who had ten perſons under him. 

DECA'PITE (A.) ſee Defßait. 

DECA'STYLE (S.) in 
that has ten columns in front. 

DECAY! (S.) a gradual waſting or conſuming, 
or falling away. 

DECAY?” (V.) to ſpoil, wither, waſte, and 

gradually come to ruin or diſſolution. 

DECEA'SE (V.) to dic a natural and common 
death, without any external 'or accidental 
violence. 


 DECEA'SE (S.) the natural dying or going out 


of this life of any perſon. | 
DECEIT'T (S.) a crafiy, ſubtle, fly, wily impo- 
Ation, fraud, or cheat. | 
DECEITFUL (A.) a perſon or thing that ap- 
pears or pretends to be one thing, and is 
really quite the contrary, 
DECEVTFULNESS (S.) fraud, cozenage, falſe 
dealing, hollow-heartedneſs, &c. 


' DECEV/VABLE (A.) that may be impoſed 


upon, or cheated, 

DECETVE (v.) to cheat, impoſe upon, be- 
gvile, or deal treacherouſly with any one, 
DECEMBER (S.) with ſome the tenth, and 

with others, and now with us, the laſt month 
in the year, wherein the ſun enters Capri 
corn, and makes the winter ſolſtice, In Ro- 
mulus's year it was the tenth month, and was 
conſecrated to Saturn; upon the th, they 
kept the Faunalia; on the 17th, the Satur- 
nalia; on the 22d, the Lararia; and on. 
the laſt day, the Juveniles Ludi; and the 
_ peaſants kept the feaſt of the goddeſs Facuns, 
they having got in their ſruits, and fowr. 


aceompt that | 


rcbitecture, a building 


their ccrn. The Painters, Sc. repreſent this 


C 
month by an old man with a rough. 2. 
aſpect, clothed in furs, with 3 5 
inge upon his head, his noſe red, and his 
beard banging with icicles, carrying a b 
of holly and oy dt Bir bark 14 8 an 
ily and ivy at bis back, and holding a 
goat in, his hand. a 
DECEMPEDa (s.) a meaſure of ten feet uſed 
Ws — ancients, 
'MVIRATE (S.) among the R 
the office of the Ki e 

DECEMVIRI (S.) a body of magiſtrates in the 
Reman government, conſiſting of 10 perſons, 
in whom was lodged. the ſovereign authöri- 
ty ; they had the power of making laws for 
the people, aad it was by them that tlie law 
of the twelve tables Was compoſed. The de- 
cemviri were alſo appeinted to take care of 
certain affairs, as commiſſioners are now, 
viz. to adminiſter juſtice in the abſence of the 
prætors take care of the Sibyls books, and 
the ſacrifices, conduct colonies, prepare feaſts ; 
ſometimes in lieu of decemwiri only ſeptemviriz 
triumviri, or duumviri were conftituted, = 

DE'CENCY or DE'CENTNESS (S.) modeſty, 
comelineſs, any thing fit to be done; order, 
regularity, &c. 

DECENNA'LIA (S.) feafts held by the Romer 
emperors every tenth year of their reign, 
with ſacrifices, games, largeſſes ty the peo- 
ple, e. 

DECENNIAL (A.) any thing that is to, be 
continued for ten years, and then ceaſe or 
begin again, h 

DE'CENT (A.) handſome, commendable, fit 
to be done, convenient. 

DECE/PTION (S.) a fraud, impoſition, or 
wrong appearance, 7 

DECE'RPTIBLE (A.) that may be penetrated, 
parted, or made leſs, * 

DECT DE (v.) to arbitrate or conclude an af- 
fair that was in diſpute, _ 

DECT DUO Us (A.) ready to fall, tottering. 

DE'CIL (S.) the aſpe& of two planets when 
they are diſtant from one another a tenth part 
of the Zodiac, 

DE/CIMAL ARITHMETIC (S.) that part 
of arithmetic which conſiders units or whole 
numbers made in decimal fractions. 

Decima! Fractions, are thoſe whereof the 
denominators are decuples of 1, or area 1 
with one or more cyphers; as IO, I1CO, 
1000, 10000, &c. thus 1. + 10 895 
&c, are decimal fractions; but as the deno- 
minators of this ſort of fractions are always 

| known, they are ſeldom expreſſed in wiit 
ing. but the fraction 18 giftinguifhed 185 
point, placed be fore it thus, . 6 4 869; an 
as cyphers placed after integers increaſe their 

value decimally, ſo being placed before , 
decimal, they decreaſe its value ag j 

but being placed before integers, and * 
fractions, neither of them is increaſed or di- 
miniſhed. 


| DECIMA/TION (s.) among the Remans, 4 
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nied, 


hied, or behaved themſelres cownrdly, which 
ns done by putting to death every teath 
man, for which-they drew lots. 4 4 
HUCINERS, DECE/NNIERS or DO/ZIN- 
ERS (S.) officers who bad a check upon the 
friburghs or dihricts, for the maintenance of 

. the public peace. | 

DECIPHER (V.) to explain, or find out the 
meaning of a letter wrote in obſcure cha- 

' taQters; to expound riddles or difficult pro- 
politi-ns ; to get a clear and thorough knows 

te of any hidden, difficult, or myſterious 
buß neſs. 

dECYSION (s.) the ending, or finiſhing a 
matter in _ diſpute; the awafding how a 
thing ſhall, or ought to be. 

DECI'SIVE (A.) the laſt or finiſhing firoke to 
a controverſy, battle, diſpute, &c. 

DECK (S.) a floor of a ſhip whereon the guns 
are laid, and upon which the men walk to 
and fro, which is like a ftory of a kouſe; 
hence a ſhip is ſaid to have two or three 
decks, when ſhe has ſo many ſtories, 

Rope Deck, is made of cords interwoven, 
and is firetched over veſſels that have no 


deck, through which they annoy the enemy | 


when thev have boarded them. 
Half Deck, 2 deck reaching from, the 
main · maſt to the ſtern of the ſhip. 
Quarter Deck, goes from the ſteerage aloft 
. tothe maſter's round -houſe. | 
DECK (V.) to dreſs, beautify, adorn, or or- 
nament a thing, Ns 
DECLAI'M (V.) to ſpeak publicly, like an 


againſt 2 perſon, matter, or thing. 

DECLAMATION (S.) a kind of oratorial de- 
ſcant upon a ſudje ct, compoſed by boys for 
their ſchool exerciſe, and to teach them to 
ſpeak in public. 


ſet forth, or mae known. 

DECLARA'TION (S.) a ſetting forth, or | 
hewing. the matter; and in Law, the 
writing down the cauſe of complaint the 


plaintiff has againſt the defendant; alſo a | 


public order or proclamation of a ſtate. 

DECLA!RATIVE or DECLA'RATORY (A.) 

a 3 known, publiſhing, or ſetting 
&, k 

DECLA'RE (v.) to publiſh, manifeſt, or 
openly ſhew, make plain, or known; alfo 
to denounce, threaten, or proclaim ; alſo to 
unboſom one's ſelf, and freely to tell one's 
— thoughts, or re ſolution to another 

—— * 

DECLE/NSION (s.) the varying the ending of 
20uns, according to the uſage of particular 
languages; in Pbyſic, it means a diſeaſe 
dating or growing leſs z but in Morals, it 
bpnifies vice and immorzlities growing 


he .. and more violentz and in Trade, 
'he decay of the whole, or ruin of ſome 
Dlerterle⸗ branch or manufacture - 

del rio (s.) the falling down, waſt- 
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orator ; alſo to find fault with, or inveigh | 


DECLA/RABLE (A.) that may be publiſhed, | 
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Aftrenomy, it is the diſtanee of a planet; far, 
&. from the equatar, either horthward of 
ſouthward towards the poles. | 


intercepted between a given point and the 
equator, and perpendicular to it. 

The Declination of a planet or ſtar is found 

by ſubtraQting the altitude of the pole from 


90 degrees, ; | 
Circle of Declinatien, a great circle paſſing 
through the poles of the World. | 
Parallax of the Declization, an arch of the 
circle of declination, by which the paraltax 
of the altitude increaſes or diminiſhes the 
declination of a ftar, | 
| Refraction of the Declination, ' an arch of 
the circle of declination, whereby the decli- 
nation of a ſtar is increaſed or diminiſhed by 
refraction. | 


the compaſs from the true meridian, 
Decdination a Plain, in Di 
arch of the horizon comprehended between 
the plane and the prime vertical, reckoning 
from eaſt to weſt, and between the plane 
and the meridian, from north to ſouth, 

DECLINA'/TOR (s.) an infirumeat uſed. in 
-Dialling, to find the declination, inelina- 
tion, and reclination of a plane. 

DECLINE (V.) to decay, grow weak, bow 

down, avoid, ſhun, reftle, forſake, diſeba - 
| tinne, or leave off, 

. DECLINING (S.) the growing weak, decay- 
ing, leaving off, teaning, or bowing don; 
and in Dialling, thofe dials whoſe planes are 
not exattly under one of the four cardinal, 
or N. E. W. or S. points, are called decliners: 

DECLYVITY (S.) the ſteepneſs of a hill of 
other thing, reckoning from the top to the 
bottom, or downwards, 

DECO'CT (V.) to ſeéthe, boil, of ſte over 

* the fire, in ſome proper liquor. 


| particularly applied to phyſical preparations, 
either for diet-drinks, or other uſes, 
DECO'LLATE (V.) to behead, or 'ſeparate 
the head from the other part of the body, 
by cutting it off. | 8 
| DECOLLA/TION (S.) beheading, it is 
word feldom ufed in any other ſenſe than 


St, Jobn Baptiſt's head ſevered from his 
trunk. | 
DECOMPOSUTION (s.) ati analyſis, of re- 
folvtieri of a body into its firſt principles. 
-DP'CORATE (V.) to ornament, beautify, ſet 
off, dreſs or embelliſh, a 
DECOR A'TION (S.) any thing that enriches, 
beautifies, crnamenty, or ſets a thing off. 

| DECORTICA'TION (S.) the peeling or taking 
off the ſhell, bark, or huſk of any ſeed, plant, 


tree, &c, 8 4 
| DECO'RUM (s.) 6rder, deceney, good beha- 


viour ; and in Architecture, it is the ſuiting 
. 0 90 


|. ing, or decaying, &c. of any thing; and is 


Declination, is an arch of a great circle, i 


Declination of the Needle, the variation of 


DECO!CTION (s.] a boiling over the fires 


- ſignify 2 painting of picture, repreſenting | 
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1 parted, not joined; thus a chevron decouple 


+ " DECOY! (v.) to allure, entice, draw in, de- 


DECREE! (v.) to ordain, appoint, command, 


 DECRE'TAL (S.) a name given to a pope's 


DED 
proportioning every part and member, 
as o render the whole moſt beautiful, 
commodious, and WC... Fn ain 
DECOU'/PLE (S.) in. Heraldry, ' ſeparated, 


* 


* 
* - 
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is one who wants ſomething towards the 
point whereby it is not joined, but is in the 
two parts, | | 1 
DE cob RS or DECRE'SSANT (A.) ſee De 
crement. * 
.ceive, or cheat, 5 | 
DECO“ (S.) a ſnare, a trap, allurement, | 
 wheedle, orpretence, | 4 
'DECREA'SE (V.) to waſte, diminiſh, leſſen, 
or decay. : | 
reſolve upon, or determine, | 
DECREE! (S.) a law, ftatute, or order; alſo a 
_ . purpoſe, reſolution, or determination, : 
DE'CREMENT (S.) a decreaſing, or waſting ; | 


in Heraldry, it fignifies the wane of the moon | 


facing the left ſide of the eſcutcheon. 
'DECRE/PID (A.) lame, weak, infirm, fpoken 
of perſons worn out with age, by reaſon 
whereof they go ſtooping, or bowing down. 
DECREPIT A'TION (S.) in Chymiſtry, the dry- 
ing or calcining ſalt over the fire, till it ceafes 
to crackle; alſo the noife or crackling which 
the ſalt makes while it is over the fire, 


letter, wherein are anſwers to queſtions re- 
lating to ecclefiaſtical affairs, 
DCR (v.) to run down, ungervalue, ſpeak 
againſt or ill of a perſon or thing, 
DECU'/MBITURE (S.) a lying down, or reſt- 
ing upon; the being violently ſeized with a 
diſeaſe that compels the patient to take to his 

bed, : 
DE'CUPLE (A.) ten-fold, or. one number or 

. thing ten times as much as another, as I, 10; 


2, 20, &c. . 
 BECUSSA'TION (S.) the interſection or croſ- 
fing of lines, rays, nerves, &c. _ | 
DE!/DDINGTON (S.) in Oxfordſhire, formerly 
a town corporate, that ſent burgeſſes to par- 
liament, but does not new; it is governed 
by a bailiff; and thongha pretty large town, 
yet it has but a ſmall market weekly-on Sa- 
turday ; diſtant from Londen 51 computed, 
and 62 meaſured miles, 
* .BEDICATE (V.) to ſeparate or appoint a 
thing for a particular purpoſe, and com- 
monly is meant in a religious ſenſe; alſo to 
addreſs or preſent a book to a prince, no- 
bieman, ſcholar, &c. _ 
DEDICA!TION (S.) the ſolemn act of ſepa- 
rating or appointing a church, perſon, book, 
&c, to ſome religious uſe or purpoſe; alſo 


the inſcribing a thing to ſome great perſon, | 


as a pretection or honour to it; alſo a feaſt 
kept by the Jetos on the 25th of the month 
Ciſteu, which anſwers to part of our No- 
weck. 


* 


DEDICATORY (A.) of, belon 


vanber and December; this feaſt laſts a whole | 


1 


1 - + be 
* ; * 
DEF 


* ing, or per. 
taining to a dedication, . & or per 


DEDUTION (S.) a yielding, givin 


A ro up, or 
ſurrendering a place that is befieged. wy 


DEDU'CE (V.) to collect, draw, or infer one 


thing from another. 


DEDU'/CIBLE (A.) that is capable of, or miy 


be drawn or inferred from another, 


| DEDU!CT (V.) to withdraw, leſſen, ſubtract, 


or take one thing out, or from another. 


DEDU'CTION (S.] a concluſion, conſequence, 


or inference; alſo the actual leſſening, ſub- 


tracting, or taking one thing out of, or. 
from another. "= 


DEED (S.) ſomething really performed or done, 


an action; in Law, certain writings that con- 
tain the conditions of a contract or agreement 
between party and party, one or more; 
ſometimes they are called indentures, from 
indentions or notches upon the edges, which 
do or ought'to exactly tally or agree with 
the counter part ſigned by the contrary par- 
ty or parties, and put into the poſſeſſion of 
that, or thoſe parties by whom it is not fien- 
ed, and is mentioned in the deed itſelf to 
be interchangeable or ſeverally ſigned, ſeal- 
ed, and delivered for the purpoſes therein 
mentioned, to prevent all fravds or miſte- 
- preſentations whatever; but a deed poll is a 
plain, ſingle, unindented inſtrument, ſigned, 
ſealed, and delivered by one party only. 
DEEM (V.) to value, eſteem, judge, think, 
imagine, or ſuppoſe, 
DEE MST ERS (S.) perſons in the iſle of Mar, 
to whom differences are referred, and by them 
decided without any proceſs or charges, 
DEEP (A.) the third quality of the dimenſion 
of body, and is the ſame with thick, in con 
tradition to Tong and broad, which conſti 
tute a ſurface; alſo profcundly learned 
hard to underſtand, difficult to come at, le 
cret, obſcure, hidden, dark, 
Deep-Sea-Line, a ſmall line with whic 
navigators found deep waters; at the end e 
the line is faſtened a piece of lead, called th 
deep ſea lead, the bottom of which is cover 
ed with tallow, which brings up part of the 
ſoil from the bottom, whereby they diſcove 
what coaſt they are en, though they canno 
deſcry land, 5 | 23 
DEEP (S.) the great ſea or conflux of waters 
ſo called from its great depth that is ſcarcel 
to be fathomed. ; 
DEEP'ING or DIE'PING (S.) in Lincolrf/:r: 
a ſmall market-rown, fituate in a enn 
ground; its market is weekly on Thurics) 
diſtant from London 70 computed miles. 
DEER (S.) thoſe wild beaſts of the cþac 
whoſe fieſh, when dead, is called vero 
and which are commonly kept in the fort“ 
and parks of princes, noblemen, and gen 
tlemen. | 


— 


DEF ACE (v.) to blot, ſmear, ſpoil, but 


damage, or injure a picturc, ſtatue, bock 


writing, c. 
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FA'CI( 


<1 * = 
SY * n 


DE 


Dp} FACTO-(S.) 'aRtrally, really, pofitively, | 


and truly done or performed, 3 
DEFALCA!TION (S.) an abating or deduQting 
| ſomething in an accompt; and in Garden 

ing, it is the pruning, trimming, or cutting 

vines and other trees. 9 
DEFAMATORY (A.) ſlanderous, inj urious, 

falſe, abuſive. 

DEA ME (v.) to ſpeak ill and falſely of a 
perſon; to ſlander, back bite, or diſcredit. 

DEFAU!LT (S.) an error, imperfetian, want, 
flaw, or defect; and in Law, it is the ten- 
dering a perſon obnoxious to the fine, for- 
ſeit, amerciament, or other puniſhment of 

. the court, for omitting ſomething that ought 
to have been done, or committing or doing 

- ſomething forbidden, 

DEFEA'SANCE or DEFAVSANCE (S.) in a 
Law Senſe, is a condition relating to a deed, 
which when performed, the act is diſabled 
and made void, as if it had never been done; 
the difference between a defaiſance and a 
previſo is, that a defaiſance is made a ſepa- 
rate deed or inſtrument which terminates 

; with the act, but a proviſo is inſerted in the 
body of the general contract or deed, 

DEFEAT (S.) in Var, is the loſs of the bat- 
tle, a driving violently out of the field, a com- 
plete overthrow, a thorough rout, laughter, 
or deſtruction; in Civil Affairs, a diſappoint- 
ment, prevention, or hindrance. | 

DEFECATE (V.) to clarify, purge, or refine 
from dregs, ſediment, &c. 

DEFF/CT (S.) a blemith, or imperfeQion z an 
omiſſion, or want of ſomething, 

DEFEC'TION (S.) a deſerting, leaving, for- 
faking, or falling off from à party, whether 
religious or civil, | | 

DEFECTIVE (A.) wanting ſomething, or 
that's full of faults, or imperfeQions. 

DEFFINCE (S.) guard, protection, prop, ſup- 
port; alſo anſwering, maintaining, uphold- 
ing, defending, or juſtif ing; and in the Mi- 
la. Language, oppoſition or refiftance; in 
Low, it is that reply a defendant ought to 
make as ſoon as the plaintiff hath made his 
count or declaration, 

DEFE'NCELESS (A.) weak, impotent, with- 

out friends or ſupport; alſo guilty. 

DEFE'NCES (S.) in Heraldry, the weapons of 
any creature, as the chorus of a bull or ſtag, 
the paws of a lion, the tuſks of a boar, &c. 

| In Fortification, they are all ſuch works as 

RR or protect the oppoſite poſts. 

EFE'ND (v.) to protect, take care of, juſ- 

— and ſupport, vindicate, help, or maintain, 
FENDABLE (A.) that may be viadicated, 

7 — protected, or helped. | 
2 19 in Law, is the perſon 
9 pro ceuted, or ſued in aiperſonal action. 

E'NDER (s.) was formerly an officer of 
9 truſt both in church and ſtate; bis bu- 
gan wat to ſee that juſtice was aiminiftered 

+ partially, and to relieve the poor and needy; 


Defender of the faith, -A title of honour 
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borne by the kings of England, ever 


_ Henry VIII. to whom it was granted by, pops 


Leo X. on the account of his writing againſt 
Luther, in defence of the church of Non, 
DEFENSITIVE (S.) any thipg that ſerves as - 
a help, protection, or aſſiſtance, whether in 
Phyfic, as bandages, plafters, &c. or in Civil 
Affairs, by arguments, weapons, cloathing, 
or any, other way of keeping from danger, 

hurt, injury, or damage. 

DEFE'R (v.) to delay, put off, or adjourn 
from one time to another, 

DE'FERENCE (S.) reſpect, compliment, con- 
deſcenſion, regard, or ſubmiſſion. | 
DE'FERENT CIRCLE (s.) in che ancient 
 Aftronomy, a circle invented to account for 
the eccentricity, perigee, and apogee of the 

anets, 1 | k 

DEFAVT (A.) in Herality, is when the head 
of a beaſt ſeems to be cut off ſmooth, 

DEFUVANCE (S.) a challenging, daring, or 
open provoking, 

1 (S.) wanting, coming ſhort, 
ailing, : 

DEFICIENT (A.) unable, incapable, unfit, - 
that wants ſomething neceſſary. 

DEFTFLE (V.) 30 unballow, pollute, profane, 
corrupt, ſpoil, daub, ſmear, alſo to raviſh or 
deflour a virgin or matron; in the art of 
War, it is to march or fall off by files or 
ſmall ranks. ; 5 

DEFILE (S.] in War, a ſtrait, narrow line, 
through which an army can paſs only in file. 

DEFVLEMENT (S.) the polluting, unhallow- 
ing, or profaning any body or conſecrated per- 
fon, place, or thing, | 

DEFINE (V.) to explain, clear up, declare, 
determine, decide, or appoint. 

DEFINITE (A.) limited, bounded, aſcer- 
tained, determined, / | = 

DE/FINITENESS (S.) cettainty, limitedneſs, 
determinateneſs, * 

DEFINITION (S.) a clear, ſhort, plain, and 
general account 'or deſcription of a thing, 
wherein ſhould be contained the nature and 
general properties of the thing defined, by 
which it may be more eafily and clearly un- 


derſtood. | 

DEFINITIVE (A.) decifive, ending, poſitive, 
and expreſs. 

DEFINYTOR (S.) a term in ſeveral religious 
orders, for an aſſeſſor or counſellor to a ge- 
neral or ſuperior; when in the convent, he 

takes place next tothe ſuperior, but out of 
it, he takes the precedence of him ; definitors 
are ſubje& to the ſoperiors of the convents | 

they live in, ſo far as relates to the monaſtie 
lite, but in nothing elſe, 3 

DEFLRAGRA'TION (s.) in Ciymiſtry, the 

ſetting fire to a body which has been firſt 
mixed with ſome ſulphureous matter, in or- 
der to purify it, X ; 

DEFLE/TION-or DEFLE'XURE (S.) a ſtoop- 
ing, bowing, or bending, alſo a going out 


of the right way, as a ſhip does, that b 
9 2⁵ | real 


* 


p EI 


reaſon of currents and other hinderances, | 
cannot ſail upon her due courſe ; and in Op 
ics, is called by Sir Iſaac Newton, inflec- 
_ - Lion, or bending inwards. * 
DEFLO'WER (V.] to raviſh or force a wo- 
man againſt her will; alſo to ſpoil or take 


way the beauty | | 
DEFLU'XION (S.) a falling or flowing down; 
* and in Pbyfic, it is the humours of the body 
flowing from a ſuperior to an inferior part. 
DEFO/RCEMENT (S.) a violent detaining an 
eftate from the right owner, 
DEFO'RCOUR. (S.) one who by violence diſ- 
ſeiſes another of his eſtate, 
DEFORM A2 to make a perſon or thing 
ugly or irregular ; to diſguiſe, marr, or ſpoil 
the regular form or figure of a thing. 
DEFO'RMITY or DEFO'RMEDNESS (S.) 
the ill ſhape or uglineſs of a thing that is 
ſpoiled, or rendered unpleaſant to the fight, 
by diſguiſing, adding to, or taking from it 
. ſomething it ought to have to make jt 
© .agreeadle. | 
DEFRAUD (v.) to cheat, impoſe upon, rob, 
_ ©- purloin, deceive, trick, or cozen. 

. DEFRA'Y (V.) to pay the expence, or bear 
the charge of a perſon or thing. | 
DE'FTARDER (S.) the name of the treaſurer 
in the empires of Turkey and Perſia, _ 
DEFUNCT (A.) dead, deceaſed, or one that is 

deprived of life, 


DEFY! v.) to chaltenge, dare, out brave, or | 


provoke, | 
BEGE'NERACY (S.) a falling off from vir- 
tue and goodneſs, and becoming dad, vile, or 
naughty. Ig ; . 
DEGENERATE (V.) to grow bad or worſe; 
do fall from its firſt conditien to a meaner or 
more corrupt ſtate. | 
DEGRADATION (S.) the act of depriving 
a perſan of his dignity and henour. 
DEGRA'DE (V.) to render vile, mean or 
contemptible, by accuſing a perſon of doing 
bad acts; to put out of a poſt or office, to 
take away the honourable title of a man's 
anceſtors. | 
DEGREE! (S.) the ſtate or condition that a 
perſon is in, or that may be changed from a 
higher to a lower, or from lower to a higher; 
and in a Mathematical Senſe, it is the 360th 


part df a circle ; in Phyfic, it is the inteoſe- | 
neſs, or remiſſion of any quality, hot or cold, | 


in a plant, drug, mineral or compoſition. 
DE HO RT W. to diſſwade a perſon from, or 
adviſe to the contrary of what a perſon ſeems, 
inclined to, 4 
DEJE'CT (v.) to caft down, affli&, grieve, 
trouble, or diſpirit. | 
DE TE/CTION or DEJE'CTEDNESS (S.) the 
being caſt down, afflited, grieved, or diſ- 
——_—_ | g 
- *DEIFICA'TIDN (s.) a making or eſteeming 
a perſan or thing à god, ind under that pre- 
tence paying divine honours to it, 


of a thing. þ 


: 


EFLE. 
DEIGN (V:) to condeſeend to, to comply 
with, to grant, vouchſafe, or yield to. 
DE'ISM (S.) the belief or doctrine tavght by 
thoſe who reje& all manner of revelation, as 
a cheat or impoſition, and go merely by the 
light of nature, believing that there is a 
God, a p-ovidence, vice and virtue, and a fu. 
ture ſtate, wheiein rewardy and puniſh. 
ments ſhalb be beſtowed upon the good and 
the bad; this opinion is alſo called Fre- 
thinking, 4.48 
DEST (S.) a profeſſor, encourager, and ſup- 
porter of deiſm; he is alſo called à Free- 
thinker. a 
* (A.) of or belonging to deiſm or 
iſts, 
DEVTIES (S.) an appellation given by the 
* Poets to thoſe pretended gods worſhipped by 
the heathens, which were as numerous as 
the humonis of the people, or the deſigns of 
their governors required. 
DEJUGA'TION (S.) a releaſing or unyoak- 
ing, or ſetting at liberty, 
DEIVIRVLE (A.) a term in the ſchool divi- 
nity, for ſomething wherein the divine and 
human nature exiſts at the ſame time, 
DEL ACERATTION (S.) a rending or vio- 
lently tearing in pieces. 
| DELACRY MA'TION (S.) the flowing down 
of the watery humours of the eyes, whether 
ariſing from pain or grief, commonly called 
crying or weeping, »of involuntarily from 
ſome diſeaſe. 
DELACTA'TION (S.) 2 weaning, or taking 
away from the breaſt. 
DELA'Y (V.) to put off, or defer from ons 
time to another; to hold in ſuſpence, 
DELA'Y (S.) a put off, a deferring, a top, 
ſtay, holding in ſuſpence. | 
DELE/CTABLE (A.) pleaſant, delightful, 
charmitg, or agreeable, 
'DELECTA'TION (S.) delight, pleafure, 
agreeableneſe, pleaſantneſs. e 
DE'LEGATE (v.) to ſubſtiture or appoint # 
perſon to do an action in the room or ſtead 
of another; to authorize particular judge 
upon extraordinary occaſions, : 
DE'LEGATES (S.] commiſſioners appointed 
by a commiſſion under the great ſeal, to ht 
upon an appeal to the king in the court © 
chancery. 7 
Ceurt of Delegates, the higheſt court fo 
eivil affairs which concern the church; hi- 
ther a perſon may appeal from a ſentence 
given in the eccleſiaſtical court; from hence 
their lies no appeal but to the houfe of lords; 
but the king may grant a commiffion of ro- 
view under the great ſea}; the citations 37 
all in the king's name. 
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 DELVRIOUS 


DEL 


PELETE/RIOUS (a.) with Naturalift, me 
thing of a deſtructive or hurtful 2 
ELF (S.] a mine or quarry where coal or 
* yr in Heraldry, it is one of the 


abatements of honour, and is a ſquare in the 


middle of an eſeutcheon. A Delf-Tenne is 
duc to him, who revekes a challenge, which 
he has given, or forfeits his word of honovr : 
If chere are two or more def: in an eſcut- 
cheon, it is not an abatement; as alſo if it 
be metal, ot charged upon it, for it then, be- 
comes a perfect bearing. obs 
DE'LIA (S.) a famous feſtival held by 


was held ſo ſacred, that they would not ex- 
ecute any malefactor while it laſted ; Thus 
Tenepbon and Plato informs us, that Socrates 
was kept in priſon thirty days after his con- 
demnation, becauſe of the Delian ſolemnities, 
whereas they did not ſcruple to put Phocion to 
death upon a feſtival dedicated to 2 
DELVBERATE (V.) to conſult, think upon, 
debate, weigh, or conſidex. 
DELIBERA'TION (8.) a prudent, wiſe, 
thoughtful, thorough-comuliing or thinking 
upon a thing. * 
DELIBERATE (A.) of or belonging to 
deliberationz in Rbetoric, it is ſuch argu- 


ments or illuſtrations as are made uſe af to | 


prove ſomething, and to induce the audience 
to put in execution what is recommended 
to them. 

DE'LICACY or DE'LICATENESS (S.) curi- 
euſneſs, accuracy, perfectneſs; alſo dainti- 
neſs, ſqueamiſhneſs, fantaſticalneſs, pride, 


deliciouſneſa, yohuptuouſneſs, : ; 


DELVCIOUS (A.) extraordinary pleaſant in 
taſte, ſweet, rach, valuable, fragrant, curious. 


\ DELIGHT (S.) joy, pleaſure, ſatisfaction; 


the bent or inclination of the mind. 
DELUGHT (V.) te practiſe a thing by choice, 
and with great pleaſure and ſatis faction. 


DELIGHTFUL er DELYGH ISOME, (a.) 


18 


pleaſing, ſatisfactory, &c. 


DELINEATE (V.) to ſketch, draw, deſcribe, ; 
declare, repreſent, ſer forth, or make plain, 
| as @ painter or mathematician doth 2 0 


figure or -body by lines, &c, 
DELINEA'TION (s.) the ſketching or draw- 
ing the outlines of a picture, &c. 


 DELYNQUENCY (S.) the failing in, or fall- 


ing off from one's duty or promiſe. z an of- 
fending or faultineſs. + die : 


DELVNQU ENT (S.) an offender, a criminal, , 


or guilty perſon, 

» DELVQUIUM (s.) a ſwooning or faiating, 
away, called alſo lipothymy and ſyncope z in 
eng it * the caufing a ſalt to melt 

water, utting it into a moiſt place 
alf a digillastan by — ' 

: A.) mad, ſenſeleſs, dotin 

5 krete one beſide himſelf. 7 

EVER (V.) to redeem from captivity, or 

N — — danger, to reſtore or put into 

the of a thing, to releaſe one from 
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any trouble, to lay a woman in child- birth | 
alſo to ſpeak. one's mind freely in a public 


* 


audience, 64 
DELUVERANCE (S.) a ſetting free or at N- 
berty, the giving or ſurrendering a thing up 
that was with-held, the manner of ſpeaks 
ing publicly, x 
DELVVERY or PARTURITION (S.) the 
bringing forth a perfe fetus, whether liv- 


ing or dead. SO. 

Legitimate Delivery, in Midwifery, is that 
which happens at 5 true time, tht is, in 
the tenth lugar month. 

Jilegitimate Delivery, is that which happens 
before or after the right time, 

Natural Delivery, is when the fœtus comes 
into the world uniformly, and without any 
impediment, 1 

Delivery in Law; ſee Replegiare. 

DELPHI NUS or DO'LPHIN (S.) in Afrone- 


my, a conftellation in the northern hemi- 


ſphere, conſiſting, according to Ptolemy, of 
10, Tycho 10, and Mr. Flamſtead 18 ſtars. 

DELU'DE (V.) to enſnare, entice, impoſe up- 
on, cheat, defraud, deceive, draw in, beguile, 

DELVE (V.) to dig or turn up the ground 
like a gardener. 

DE'LUGE (S.) an overflowing or inundation 
of water, covering either the whole or part 
of the earth; alſo any violent or ruinous 
trouble that comes haſtily upon a nation or 
private perſon. ; 

DELU'STON (S.) ax impoſture, cheat, or pre- 
tended miracie, | 

DELU/SIVE or BELU'SORY (A.) a falle 
pretence, a thing or perſon that cheats, im- 


, Poles, deceives, or beguiles one by fair pre- 


tences. ; 
DE'MAGQGUE (s.) a captain, head or ring» 


leader in à faction, rabble, mob, &c, 5 
DEMATN or DEME'SNE (S.) in its walgar 


Senſe, ſitznifies the lord's manor place, with 
the lands and buildings thereunts belonging, 
which he and his anceſtors have from time 
to time kept in their own hands; in Law, 
it ſignifies a lord's patrimony, or thoſe lands 
which he holds of himſelf ; it is alſo uſed for 
a diſtiaction between thoſe lands which a 
lord of a manor has ia his own hands, or in 
the hands of a leſſee demiſed upon a rent for 
a term of years or life, and thoſe lands be- 
longing to the ſaid manor, which are the free 
or copy-holds ; it alſo fignifies ſach lands as 
ate held for life, and ſometimes thoſe only 


which are held in fee; it is alſo uſed in op- 


poſition to the frank fee. p 
DEMA'ND (V,) to aſk, lay claim toj require 


or on. 


DEMAND (s.) an aſking, claiming, requis- 


ing or owning a thing, as being the proper 
owner of it. : 
DEMA'NDANT (S.) a Lazy tem, figni 
the proſecutor ig a real action, ſq callgd, be- 
cauſe he aſks for or claims, Ac. and in 
the ſame with plaintiff in perſonal actions. 
@; REMEA'N. 
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 DEMEAV (v.) to behave, carry, or act well 
or ill in company, or otherwiſe. N 

DEMEA'NOUR (S,) behaviour, carriage, or 

_ aQing well or ill. 

DEMEMBREE' (A.) in Heraldry, is when any 
oF the limbs of ar! animal are cut off. 

 DEME/RIT (S.) the deſerving puniſhment for 
ill doing or behaving, 

DE MI (S.) the half or diminutive of a thing; 
as a demi-baſtion, in Fortification, is one with 
only one face and one flank ; ſo a demi can- 
non is a leſſer or ſmaller piece of ordnance 
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than a cannon, of which there are various | 
' ſorts ; thetike may be ſaid of a demi-culvtrin. | 


DE'MI-GOD{(S.) among the Ancients, was one 
who was not a god by birth, but was raiſed to 
that honour for bis heroic actions. 

_ DE'MI-GORCE (S.) in Fortificatien, half the 

* gorge or entrance into the baſtion taken from 

the angle of the flank to the centre of the 
baſtion, on the angle the two courtines would 
make, if continued till they met in the baſtion. 

DEMISE (V.) to let, or make over lands or 

tenements by leaſe or will; alſo the death of 

| a king or other perſon, 

- "DEMO'CRACY (S.) a form of government, 

wherein the ſupremeauthority is in the hands 
of the people. - . 

DEMOCRA'TICAL (A.) of or belonging to 

* the government or democracy, e 

DEMO'LISH (V.) to pull or throw down, to 


raze or ruin any thing built, to deſtroy, hurt, 


or ſpoil a thing. | 

DEMOLITION (S.) the deftroying, pulling 
* down, hurting, or ruining a thing. 

DE'MON (S.) a name given by the ancients 
+ to certain ſpirits, whe, they pretended; had 
the pawer of doing to mankind either good or 
evil; they alſo'qlled them Genii. nk 
DEMONIAC (S.) a perſon poſſeſſed with a 
" fpirit or devil, 


FE MO/NIACS (S.) a branch of the Ana- 
baptiſts, who believe, that the devils ſhall be 


ſlaved at the end of the world. 
DEMO'NSTRABLE (A.) any thing that is 


', Eapable of being made plain and clear to the | 


_ underſtanding, * $ 
'DEMO'NSTRATE (V.) to prove the truth of 
a propofition ſo clearly, that to deny it a per- 
ſon muſt give himſelf the lye, or be totally 
ignorant of the matter in queſtion ; but this 
proof is hardly applicable to any thing but 
mathematical coneluſions. 
EMONSTRA'TION (S.) che actual or un- 


- deniable making a thing ſo plain and incon- | 
teſlable, by evident and clear proof drawn 


from ſelf-evident principles, that every body 


muſt own the truth of the propoſition, | 


PEMONSTRA'TIV (A.) chat proves or 


ſhews the truth 'afſerted beyond all contra | 


diction; alſo that may be demonſtrated, 
EMU'R (V.) to objet againſt an adverſary's ' 


- DEN 


DEMU'RE chr, er bit,” grave, owe 


* 


modeſt, reſerved, or baſhful. 
DEMURRAGE (S.) an allowance made for a 
ſhip's ſtaying longer in a, port; for the-con- 
venience of loading, &c, than the time agreed 
upon by the charter - party. ä 
DEMU'RRER (S.) a top put to the proceed- 
ings in an action, upon the ſtarting of ſome 
difficulty, which muſt be cleared up by the 
court before they can proceed any farther, 
DEN (S.) the cave or place where lions and 
other wild beaſts lodge themſelves in, or are 
ept by thoſe. who have them as rarities : 
alſo a dark retired part of a-priſon, 
DEN A/RIUS (S.) a filver coin amepg. the 
Romans, in value ſeven-pence ſterling; it 
weighed a dram vr the $th of an-ounce, and 
was marked with an X, to ſhew that it was 
equivalent to ten aſſes or four ſeſterces ; there 
was alſo another ſort coined in the time of the 
Roman emperors, and weighed the 7th part of 
an ounce ; it is alſo uſed in our law-books for 
an Engliſh penny. os ONE 
DE'NBIGH (S.) the- principal” town in Den- 
_ | bighſhire, ſeated on the hanging of a rocky 
hill, on the branch of Cluyd, once à place 
of great ſtrength, when its impregnable caſ- 
tle was in its full vigour and duly garrifoned ; 
the town is moderately large, well built, and 
chiefly inhabited by glovers and tanners, bas 
a pretty good trade, and is governed by two 
aldermen, two bailiffs, and 25 capital bur- 
gefſes, with the ſub- officers; ſends one member 
to parliament, and has a good market weekly 
on Wedneſday, for corn, cattle, and provi- 
Hons z 100 computed, and 209 meaſured miles 
diſtant from London. a 
DENBIGHSHIRE (s.) in- North Wales, is a 
county generally very hilly, ſome of which 
hills are ſo high, that they have continual 
ſnow upon them, the tops whereof are the 
countryman's morning almanack, to denote 
a fair day by the riſe of the vapours from 
them; it is of a different. ſoil, the weſtern 
part being healthy, and is much inclinedito 
ſterility, and but thinly inhabited; the eaſt- 
An fart beyond the vale of Cluyd, is fruitful, 
but the midele, which is a plain, is both the 
moſt pleaſant and fertile, and well inhabited 
with gentry. The biſhoprics of Banger and 
St. Aſaph have each their juriſdicions in the 
reſpeCtive parts of this county, which is from 
| eaſt to weſt 31 miles long, and from north 
to ſouth 20; it is divided into 12 hundreds, 
which contain 57 pariſh churches, 4 market- 
towns, and 6400 houſes z it ſends 2 members 
to parliament. Rye, commonly called amel- 
corn, is produced in the greateſt. quant!'y 
goats and ſheep are alſo plentiful ; befidey 
which there are ſeveral mines, that produce 
great parcels of lead ore, particularly that 
called the marquis of Powis's. | 
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DENCHEE' (A.) in — is when an ordi- 
nary is indented, or full of notches mw en 
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DENEGA'TION (S.) a denial, refuſal or diſ- 
„ WRT os - 

DENTAL (S.) a. refuſing, turning away, or 
diſowning. 


DENVER (S.) a ſmall French copper coin, 13 of 


which make their ſol or ſhilling; it is equal | 


to two mailles or four oboles, and is about 
one 13th part of our penny; denier was ſor- 
merly a general name for all French mogey.,- 
DENISON or DE/NIZON (S.) in Law, an 
alien, who by the king's charter is infran- 
chiſed, whereby he is in ſome, reſpeAs ena- 
"bled to act as the natives of the land do, wiz. 
purchaſe eſtates, bear offices or dignities, byt. 
cannot inherit lands b deſcent 3 whereas, a 


franger that is naturalized may. 


DENO'MINATE (V.) to name, or call by 
" ſome particular appellation. | 


DENOMINA'TION (S.] a naming or calling 5 


' people or things hy proper diſtinctions. 
DENOMINA'TOR (S.] the giver of names or 
diſtinftions z,, from whence in Arithmetic, 
| that part of a A fraction that ſhews joto 
' how many parts the whole thing is divided, 
ker EATS 7 53 
DENOMINA'TRIX. (S.) a godmother, or fe- 
male name-giver, 8 98 
DENOTA'TION (S.) a marking, notching, or 


ſpecifying that ſuch or ſuch a thing is the | 


ptoperty of ſuch a perſon, or is to go by ſu 

or ſuch a name. | 
DENOUNNCE' (V.) to make a public declara- 

tion of ſome puniſhment to be inflicted upon 
{private perſon; to publicly threaten a na- 

tion or people, by 
DENSE (A.) thick, ſolid, ſubſtantial; in Na- 
tural ee, it is ſpoken of bodies that 

are natyrally thin, light, fluid, or aerial, 
. Which by the addition of ſomething acciden- 


tal become heavy, congealed, &c, as the air, | 
water, &c, and of bodies of the ſame bulk, | 


the heavieſt is ſaid to be the moſt denſe. 


DENSITY or DE'NSENESS (S.) the cloſeneſs | 
or compactneſs of any particular thing, that 
contains a certain quantity of matter under 


a certain meaſure or ſpace, from whence the 
_ proportion or ſpecific weight of bodies to 


one another is known, as of gold to filyer, | 


. 


lead to marble, Ke. | 
DENT (S.) a notch or piece cut out of the 
elge of a thing; alſo. a mark made in any 
 Pliable matter, by thruſting the parts in, or 
making a mark by a blow. e 
DENTAL LETTERS (S.) thoſe letters which 
cannot be clearly pronounced, unleſs the 
tongue touches the teeth, as d, g, u, r. 


DE'NTED VERGE (S.) in Botany, is ſpoken ' 


of thoſe leaves, the edges Ja; 
ol notched, S 15 1 dk err 
"ENTICLES or DE'NTILS (S.) one of the 
ſtinguiſhing members of the Jonic cornice, 
2 of 88 cut out at convenient 
ces, making it repreſent a ſet of teeth. 
DENTRIFICE (S,) a medicine or powder pro- 
ber to frour, cleanſe, and beautify the tecth, 


* 


ö 
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DENTVLOQUIST (50). one tbat testet 
. 1 the AR 858 | Pay 
through the teeth. + 2-5 hp 
'DENTV TION (S.) a breeding or bringing 
forth of the teeth,, which in children. 7 


9 ” . = 


commonly about the ſeventh month. * 


DE'NUDATE NV.) $0, firip, uacloath, make 
bare or naked! © | ; 
DENUDA'TION (s. Ja ficippiog, uneloathing, 
or making naked, , Mt 
DENU'NCIATE (V/) to denounce, threater, 
proclaim or decla fe. e ce 


DENUNc IAT rio (s.) a proclaiming, threat- 


eging, giving warning, or declaring, 
RENE (V.) to refuſe, diſown, gainſay, og 
oppoſe, G apes : þ 4 
DEODAND (S.) in our ancient Cuſtoms, is 
when a. man was accidentalhh killed, the In, 
ſtrument that occaſioned his death was 
feited to the king, and by his almoner diſ- 
poſed of to charitable uſes, to make in ſow 
meaſure an atonement to God for a man's 
coming to a violent end. +5 
DEO'SCULATE (v.) to kiſs with much eager- 
neſs, affection, and defire, e. 
DEO'SCULATION (s.) an hearty or eager 
kifling a perſon with much affection and 
r 1 - 
DEPAINNT (S.) te characterize, draw, or ſet 
| forth the good or bad actions of a prince, 
nobleman, or priyate perſon. b 


— 


DEPA RT (v.) to forſake, ſeparate, or bo 


away from a perſon, place or opinion. | 
DEPART (S.) a method of refining gold by 
pans fortit.... :. , - 3 1 
DEPA'RTURE (S.) a, going from, leaving, 
or forſaking; in Navigation, it is when a 


_thip ſails eaſt or weſt. to the meridian it de- 


parted from; or it is the difference of lon- 
gitude either eaſt or weft, between the me- 
ridian a thip is under, and that where the 
bs obſervation. or. reckoning was made; in 
aww, it is when a plaintiff, in his reply to 
the defendant's anſwer, makes a declarati 
different to his firſt, as if he ſhould ple 
joinder alledge a ſpecial one, da 
Departure in deſpite of the Court, is when 
a tenant, or defendant appears to the action 
brought againſt him, and has a day over in 


"the ſame term, if he does not appear, but 


makes a default, he is ſaid to make a depar- 
ture, &c he ſhall therefore loſe his cauſe. 


DEPAU'PERATE (v.) to impoveriſh, or . 


make poor, by violently taking away the 
goods or property of another. 5 
DEPAUPERA'TION (s.) rendering or male- 
ing poor by violence. 2 
DEPECULATE (v.) to rob the exchequer, 


or public treaſury of a prince or commog- 


wealth. 


DbEPEND (v.) to rely upon, to hang on, to 


proceed from, or act by another's power. 


DEPE'NDENGE or DEPE/NDENCY (S) = 
nr " 


„ 


LOG () A Ugios or ſpeaking | 


a general agreement in bar, and in his re- 
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""pefling, Keying, or relying upon; alſo an 
- inferiority or ſubjection to a perſon, is a ſer- 
© vant to his mafter, Re. ? f 
PEPE'NDANT S.) one that is kept or ſup- 
ported by another, | | 


DEPEND 
another. . 
PEPHLE'GMATE v.) to purge or clatif) 
any diſtilled liquor from phie gm or water. 
DEPI'LATORY 
cauſe the hair to fall off. : 
DEFPLORABLE (A.) that deſerves pity or 
' compaſſion; any thing that moyes or excites 
| Jamentation or ſorrow, by the miſery, kala“ 
mity ordiftreſs that'a perſon or thing is in. 
PEPLO'RE (V.) to lament, bewail, pity or 
-; commiſerate either ong's own. or another's 
. misfortunes. ; A FF 3.+Y 4 
PEPLUME {(V,) to poll off the feathers or 


covering of a creature or perſon, 


NT (A.) relying, or waiting upon 


PEPLUMA'TION (S,) a firipping dr pulling | 


off of feathers, c. In Surgery, it is a diſ- 
temper called alſo ptiloßs, Whefe the eyelids 
with their callous tymour and þair fall to. 
gether, „ „„ W894 4.00 
DEPO/NENT IS.) one who pjves evidence or 
\ Information vpon"oath before a magiſtrate, 
either in a vil or criminal cauſe ; with the. 
Grammariazs, it is a name applied to ſuch 
verbs as have a paſſive termination, but an 
active fignificatian, 5 
PEPO/PULATE (V.) to make a country thin 
or bare of people; to cut off, ruin and de- 
_ - roy a kingdom, by ſword, famine, or peſ- 
tilenee. "4 | 
DEPOPULA'!TION (S.) the rendering a conn- 
try deſolate or uninhabited, by deſtroying the 


people. " | 2 1 
PEPORTA'TION (S,) among the Romans. 
was when a criminal was baniſhed to any 
particular place, and prehibited to ſtir out 
pf it on pain of death. 
PEPO/RTMENT ($.) the behaviour, carriage 
or manners of a perſon. 
ÞEPO'SE.(V,) to,give evidence, intelligence, 
„ ex information, upon eath in 2 cauſe judi- 
cially; to pull down, ſet aſide, or take 2 
erſon from the dignity of .a public. office, 
as,to.dethrone a king, Ke. 6 


; T7 FR: x vs 


PEPO'SIT. or DEPO'SITUM ts.) a thing com. 


+1 mitted ta the charge of — cp 1 kept 
for another*s uſe, ag the ſecurity for the per 
formance of ume Puff, K. „ 
PEPO'SIT. ({YV+}+to pledge, pawn, or put » 
.- ſecurity jato the hands of anather, fox. the 
S performance. A centgin matter or. contract. 


PEPQ'SITARY: [$,] the place or perſan into 
P 140) ebend is com- 
mitted, or with whom it. it lodged till the 


conditions are performed. -; 


POSYTION (S.) the laying à thing down 
: gr. pledging a thing as a ſecurity for the per- 
formance of a contract; alſo the, evidence 


4 


rea upon oath before a magiſtrate in wrij- 
e the legpelerioy or Aripping e 5e. 
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' MEDICINES (s.) foch us| ' 


| 


DEP 
* fon of his dignity; it differs from abdje,,? 
in this. that the latter is ſuppoſed to ay: 
voluntary-deed of the party who poſſeſſes the 
, dignity. or office, whereas the former is at 
_ obliging him to leave it by force; it is the 
FN 1 2 and degradation; the 
lattet indeed is ſomethi 
ceremonivus, _ wn 
DEPRAVA!TION (S.) a ſpoiling, 
or making a thing bad, or w 


45 now 1s | 
DE 15 (V.) to corrupt, 
judice, or ſpoil a ching. 
DEPRA'VEDNESS (S.) a ſettled, habitual 
praQtice of what is evil, naughty, or bad, 
DE'PRECATE (V.) to implore, beg, or defi 

help” or _— in, or ' againſt public or 
private diſtreſs, calamity, or evil. 
DEPRECA'TION {S.) a figure in Rhetoric, 
whereby an orator invokes the aid or aſſiſt- 
ance of ſomebody, or wiſhes ſome dreadful 
puniſhment may fall on Rimſelf or his ad- 
verſary, if either of them ſpeak falſely; 
and, in common Speech, it means the earneſt 
praying or defiring God to take 'away thoſe 
calamities or afflictions that thieaten us, or 
are actually exerciſing of us, as 'a kation 
or people, or that we fear will come upon 
hy * our private capacity, or that we now 
e "a 5 þ » +E © off . 0 , 
DEPRE'CIATE (V.] to undervalue, ſpeak 
meanly of; to beat down the price or rate 
of a commodity j to diſeſteem, or ſet light 
by a perſon or thing. | 1 K 


DE/PREDATE (V.) to rob, plunder, ſpoil or 


warring, 
worſe than it 


adulterate, pre- 


* 


prey uphn. 
DEPREDA/TION (5.) the preying 
bing, ſpoiling, or plundeting. | 
DEPRE'SS (V.) to humble, abaſe, or bring 
down, to lower, or ſubject; in Aſtronony, to 
- depreſs the pole is to ſail from a northern or 
ſouthern latitude, nearer the equinoctial. 
DEPRE'SSiON (S.) a bringing down, lower- 
"ing or humbling a people, a forcing or tak- 
ing away ſome prieileges they had before; 
with the Mathematicians, it is the reducing 
or bringing an equation into Tower terms far 
the more eaſy giving the ſolution of the pro- 
poſition ; alſo the ſailing nearer to the equi» 
noctial than the place is from whence a ſhip 
departs, 1 Is 
DEPRE'SSOR (S.) in Anatomy, a name given 
to divers muſcles, from their office of low - 
ering or bringing down. the parts they are 
fixed to; alſo any perſon or thing that preſſes, 
keeps down, or ſubjeAs another, þ 
DEPRIVATION (s.) a taking away, robbing 
or -bereaving a perſon of his goods, office, 
children, &c. In the Canon Law, it is the 
act of diveſting a perſon of or taking away 
church promotion, or ſpiritual dignity, which 
is divided into ab officio, when the offender 18 
fripped of: holy orders for ever, and a bene- 


upon, rob- 


| fcio, which only deprives the miniſter from 


dis then henefice or livinge 
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DEPRIVE (V.) to take away from, rob, or 


; ve a perfon of a thing. 
— 33 is the ſame with thickneſs; and 
in the Military Art, is the number of men 
ia a file, which in a ſquadron is commonly 
three, and in a battalion bx. : a 
HEPULSION (s.) a thruſting, forcing, ari- 
ving, or beating zway. : 
DEPPURATE (V,) to purg?, purify, or fepa- 
” race the groſs impure part from the finer 
and clearer part of any thing, , 
DEPUTA'TION (S.) the authorizing ot im · 
wering one or mote perſons to do certain 
acts for, and in behalf of another ; alſo the 
inſtrumept, writing, commiſſion or warrant 
that is given to the Cuſtom-houſe and Ex- 


ciſe officers,” by virtue of which they act in 


their ſeveral ſtations, making ſeizures, &c. 
DEPU'TE (V.) to ſeparate or appoint one or 
* more perſons to negociate a public or private 

affair with a prince, tate or private perſon, 
DEPUTY (S.) an ambaſſador, or perſon ap- 
pointed to negociate affairs for another; a 

ſub-governor or lieutenant z and in a Law 

Senſe, one who executes any office, &c. for 

or in the right of another, upon whoſe miſ- 

demeanour or forfeiture the principal is ſub- 
je& to loſe his office, 
DERBY (s.) the principal town of Derþyſbire ; 
it is a large, neat, populoug, and well built 
town, conſiſting of five pariſhes, and very 
much improved of late years, by rebuilding 
one of the churches, the market-place, &c, 
it is of a very ancient date, and endowed 
with many privileges, particularly its exemp- 
tioa from paying toll both in London, and 
moſt other parts of the kingdom ; the trade 
of this town is not very conſiderable, being 
more inhabited by gentry than manufactur- 
ers, tho“ it is a ſtaple for wool ; yet the 
traffic is moſtly retail, conſi ting of buying 
corn, and ſelling it again to the high-land 
countries, in making malt and brewing ale, 
for which it is much noted: This town is 
governed by a mayor, high-ſteward, 9 al- 
zermen, a recorder, 14 brethren, 14 com- 
mon-council-men, and à town-clerk ; it 
leads two member to parliament ; the affizes 
» are uſually held in the town-hall, which 
is a beautiful ſtone building; there are three 
markets kept here weekly, wiz. Wedneſday, 

Friday and Saturday, and ſeven fairs annu- 
ally: It is 98 computed, and 
ured miles diſtant from London. 
ERBYSHIRE (s.) is an inland county, whoſe 
form is ſomewhat irregular, being but fix 
miles broad in the ſouth, and zo in the north; 
about 38 miles long, and 200 in cireumfe · 
rence; it is divided into fix hundreds, in 
vhich are nine market-tqwps, 150 pariſhes, 
$6,000 houſes, and 2$3,000 inhabitants, 
i ſends font members to parliament; it is 
irided into two parts by the courſe of the 

Derwent, which rifing in the north 
ers of it, uni quite crofs it, and emp- 
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DER 
ties its water, which iz coloured black by 
' the ſoil, into the Trent, which glides by its 

ſouthern coaſt ; the ſoil on each fide is of 4 
very different nature, the eaſt and ſouthern 
parts being well cultivated, fruitful, and full 
of gentlemens ſeats and parks ; but the weſt- 
ern, which is called the Peak, is mountain- 
ous and barren, as to corn, graſs, &c. but 
is nearly as advantageous to the inhabitants, 
+ by the great number of lead, coal, and iron 


alabaſter, and chryſtal; alſo mill-ftones, 
grind-ſtones, ſcythe-ſtones, &c. Buxton Wells 
are much reſorted to, and for the ſame reaſons 


hot and cold, having much the ſame virtues x 
the three wonderful caves, called the Devil's 


prize of all travellers that go to ſee them. 
DE'REHAM, DEE'RHAM er MARKET. 
DE'REHAM (S.) in Norfolk; this town was 
almoſt wholly reduced to aſhes, by a terri- 
ble fire, but. is now beautifully rebuilt; in 
queen Elizabeth's time it belonged to the 
biſhops of Eày; but was afterwards in the 
crown, and was made part of the ſettle- 
ment of queen Katherine, conſort of king 
Charles II. It is a large town, and hath many 
hamlets ; its marker is weekly on Friday, 
where large quantities of weol are conſtantly 
brought; and is diſtant from London 83 com- 
puted, and 97 meaſured miles. N 
DERELVCTION (S.) a leaving, forſak ing, or 
expoſing to danger, diſtreſe or damage z 
in a Law Senſe, it is the wilful throwing 
away or diſuwning any parcel or quantity of 


goods, 
DE'RELICTS (S.) goods wilfully neglected or 
thrown away by the owner; alſo ſuch lands 


and fit for cultivation. 


DERIDE (V.) to mock at, ſcorn, or deſpiſe 3 
to laugh, jeer, or flout at, 


ſcorning, or deſpiſing. 
DERVSORY (A.) deſpiſeable, that deſerves to 
be contemned, laughed at, or rejected. 
DERIVA'TION (S.) a fetching a thing or 
word from its original; a flowing or com- 
ing from ; in Medicine, the diverting or pre- 


dangerous, 50 
DERVVATIVE (A.) any perſon or thing 
_ comes from, or takes it riſes from ano; 

ther. 

NERTYVE (v.) to draw or fetch from another; 

ts raiſe or come from another. 

DE'RMA (S.) in Anatomy, that ſkin or tegu- 
ment of an animal, which lies immediately 
under the ſcarf-ſkin. 

DERN or DARN (V.) to mend ftockings, 

loves, aprons, &c, that have holes broke 


in them, by laying the threads ia the manner 
| of weaving, © "LS 


mines and quarries, that produce marble, 


that the Bath is frequented, the waters, both . 


Arſe, Elden- Hole and Poo!'s- Hole, are the ſur- 


as the ſea once covered, but now leaves dry 


DERVSION (s.) a mocking, laughing at, 


venting a humour from falling on ſome no- 
ble part, by drawing it to one where it is leſs 
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| great deal of humanity, patience, modeſty, 
and charity; always go bare-legged, and 
open-breafted: They faſt every Tueſday, 
Wedneſday, and Friday; they hold meetings, 
at which the ſuperior preſides ; one of them 
plays all the while upon a flute, the reſt 
turning themſelves round with incredible 
+ Fwiftneſs; the greateſt part of them apply 
themſelves to magic, legerdemain, poſtures, 
'&c, and, . contrary to Mabomet's precepts, 
drink ſtrong liquors. .. ; 
DE'SART (S.) a loneſome, uninhabited place, 
conſiſting of large tracts or ſpaces of ground, 
DESCANT (V.) to enlarge, explain, or pa- 
raphraſe upon a ſubject; in Miaſic, it is the 
art of compoſition, and according as it is em- 
ployed is called plain or figurative: Plain, 
when it only relates to counter-point, as in 
Fang; and f:urative, when it employs 
the whole art and fancy of the compoſer, 
both as to air, meaſure, and all the other 
parts of compoſing, _ | | 
Daub. Pane! 
"contrived, that” the baſs may 
treble, and the treble the baſs., 
DESCE'ND {V.) to come down 


5. when the parts are ſo 
be made the 


from a high 
to a low place; to ſtoop, yield, or comply 
with what is below a perſon's dignity; alſo 
to come from a particular family, or noted 
anceſtors. 1 | 8 
DESCE'NDANTS (S.) children, offspring. 
'» progeny, poſterity," Els 
DESCE/NDING (S.) falling, or moving lower, 
coming down as from the top of a hill, lad 
der, &c. alſo coming of, or ſpringing from 
a particular perſon or family. 
DESCE'N STON (S.) the going down, or moving 
lower; with the Chymiffs, it is the falling 


— 


". Jown of the eſſential juice diſſalved from 


"the diftilled matter; in Aflronomy, ſpeakipg 
of a fign, it is either dire& or oblique; di 
reg. when the arch of the equator, Which 
"deſcends with the fign or far in it, comes 


| oblique, w 
| ers, when « 


| DESCE'NSIONAL DIFF 
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DES 
part of the equator deſcengs. 
or ſtar, or any point bs 


d | ERENCE (S.) is the 
difference between the ripht and obli 4 
BE. of the ſtar, . en Ts * 
CE'NT. (S.) the motion of a thing ff 
above downwards; alſo birth or eutdles 
noble or baſe 3 Alſo the invaßon of a coun. 
try by landing an army of enemies in ſome 
defenceleſs part of it ſuddenly; in Heraldry 
it is when a creature is expreſſed, as though 
he were going to leap down' from ſome high 
place, &c, N N | x 
DESCRVBE (V.) in Geometry, is to draw or 
make any figure, as any triangle, ſquare, cir. 
cle, ellipfis, &c. in Literature, it is to ſet out, 
explain, and enumerate the ſeveral parts of 
a ſubje&, hiſtory, Ke. in Painting, it is tg 
delineate, make, or draw the ſhape, form, 
or repreſentation of a thing, ag 
DESCRUBENT (S.) one perſon or thing that 
explains, delineates, or deſcribes another, 
DESCRYPTION (S.) an account of the general 
accidents, ſhapes, and properties of a thing, 
in order to know and diſtinguiſh it from 
ſomething elſe ; in Geometry, it is the con- 
ſtructing or forming a figure, 
DESCRY” (V.) to diſcover, perceive, or dif. 
cern afar off, 2 8 | 
DE'SECRATE. (V.) to profane, or turn to a 
vile, mean, or common uſe, any thing that 
had been conſecrated to a religious purpoſe, 
as à church into a ſtable, &c. 
DESERT (V.) to forſake or leave; alſo to run 
away from his colours, as ſoldiers do. 
DESE'RT (S.) merit, worth, value; alſo ſweet- 
meats, fruit, &c. ſerved up at the concluſion 
of a feaſt; alſo a loneſome place, a wilderneſs, 
a large uninhabited country, pete: 
DESERTER (S.) one that forſakes his com- 
panions, friends, or opinion ; alſo a ſoldier 
who quits or runs away from his compiny 
without leave, and lifts himſelf under aho- 
ther, or runs away from the ſervice quite. 
DESE/RTION (S.) a leaving or forſaking 2 
perſon or party; the running away of a fol- 
dier from his colours. * 
DESE/RTLESS (A.) one that has no merit or 
worth in bim, that can claim no favour or 
' Pity, &c, 
DESERVE (v.) to merit, or be worthy, of 
rewards or puniſhments. 
DESE'RVEDLY (Part.) juftly, truly, fitly, 


lique ſphere, 


| 


&c, | q | 
DESE'RVING (A.) worthy of reward or pu- 
niſhment, 
DESHABTLLE (S.) an undreſs, | 
DESHACHEE! (A.) in 88 is when the 
limbs of a beaſt are cut off, but yet remain 
on the eſcutcheon at 4 ſmall diſtance from 
the body. Sf IN 
| DESI'CCATIVE (S.) a medicine that dries up 


below the Korizon of a right ſphere; and 


v4 , 


oY 


ſuperfluous moiſture, 3 | 
DESYGN (v.) to intend, project, 5 2 
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DESIGNA' TIo or . DESY/GNMENT (s.) 


* | * 
DES 

dave, to etch out the plan or draught of a 
work, picture, &c. 


SIGN (8.) the purpoſe, project, intention, | 
wy + * &c, of .a walk; alſo the thing 


when finithed, and duly executed, 
the marking a thing that is to be known. 
DESIRABLE. (A.) whatever is worthy of 


praiſe, love, eſteem, or poſſeſſion. 


DESYRE (V.] to cpvet after, long, or wiſh for; 


alſo to beſeech, pray, requeſt, or intreat. 
DESI'ROUS (A.) a paſſionate longing after, 
wiſhing, praying, or requeſting of a thing. 
DESYST (V.] to leave off, diſcontinue, give 
over, or forbear. | 
DESK. (S.) ſometimes means. the pew. or room 
that a reader in a church has appointed for 
him.to perform his office in, and ſometimes 
3 conveniency, either fixed or moveable,” to 
write on, and put papers in, &c, 
DESOLATE (A.) afflicted, mournful, lone- 
ſome, frightful, and horrid z ruinous, un 
comfortable, or diſtreſſed, _ | 
DESOLA/TION (S.) a deſtroying, ruining, or 
laying wafte by fire, ſword, or other  griev- 
ous calamity, 
DESPAVR (S.) a paſſion of the mind excited 
by imagining the object or ſubject defired is 
unattainable, either by ſuperiority of ßitua- 
tion, or difficulty of acceſs, which creates 
in different minds different effects, in ſome 
a total negligence of doing even what might 
conduce tq the accompliſhing the thing de- 
fired, and in others the melancholy or mad- 
neſs very difficult to cure or remove. 
DESPAVR (V.) to be paſt all hopes or expec- 
tations, to give a thing over for loſt ot un- 
attainable, | 
DESPERA'DQ (S.) a hold, reſolute fellow, that 
flinches at no danger or difficulty. 


DESPERATE (A.) mad, furious, without | 


confideration, raſh, thoughtleſs, - 

DESPER A! TION..or DE'SPER ATENESS (s.) 
witheut hope, melancholy; alſo Imprudence, 
nſbnels, furiouſneſs, madneſs, folly. ; 


DE'SPICABLE. or PESPYSEABLE (A.) mean, | 


, vile, contemptible, nothing worth, 
DESPI'SE (v.) to ſcorn, contemn, diſeſleem, 
light, ſer at Bought, undervalue, which may 
ariſe either from the pride and baughtineſs of 
the one party, or the wickedneſs and real 
worthlefineſs of the other, 

PETR (S.) hatred, malice, ſrorn, con- 
pt, grudge, or pique, ' , +< 
DESPOYL (v.) to rob, grip, plunder, or take 
way the goods of another. = > 
DESPO'ND (V.) to deſpair, be out of- heart, 
to loſe all courage or -expeQtation.  . - 
DESPO/NDENCE or DESPO/NDENCY. (s.) 
a fainting, deſpairing, or lofing all cou- 
on a expectation of doing or attaining. a 


(J. a title given to the. princes of 


þ 


Þ rr 
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DET - 

DESPO'TIC or DESE TICAL (4) A 
lute, uncontroulable, arbitrary,  pofitzve, 
without check, ſypreme ; as is · ſuch a king, 
who governs not by ſtated and fixed Jaws, 
made by. advice and conſent of the people, 
or their repreſentatives, but by the ſole will 
and pleaſure of himſelf, varying or. alteri 
any uſage, cuſtom, ot law heretofore practi- 

| Ted, either by bis % 


ors or himſelf, when 
, and where he thinks fit. 
DESPOU'LLE (s.) in Heraldry, is the ſkin 
of a beaſt with the héad, feet, claws, K. 


ture. | ec 
DE/'SPUMATE (V.) to clarify, purge, purify 
or refine liquors, by firft heating ot boilin 
them to raiſe the ſcum, and then taking it of 
as it riſes, & . 
DE'SQUEMATE (s.) to ſcrape off the" fins 
from fiſh z and in Surgery, to ſcale off the 
corrupt or ſhattered part of bones, . 


deſign, condemn, ordain, or determin 
DE'STINIES (S.) ſee Parcæ. — 
DE'STINY V (s.) the order, diſpoſition, or chath 
of ſecond cauſes, which carry with them 
- neceſſity of event; alſo the good or ill that 


they are in this life, | 
| DE'STITUTE (A.) helpleſs, forlorn, forſakegy 
in want or miſery, . 8 
DESTROY! (V.) to ruin, oyerthrow, raze, 
ſpoil, lay waſte, kill, or deface.. © - 
DESTRUC'TION (S.) ſpoiling, ruining, hurk- 
ing, laying waſte, or overthrawing. 
DESTRU'CTIVE (A.) hurtful, miſchievous, 
ruinous, tending to waſte, deadly, 
DESU'/LTORES (S.) among the Ancients, were 
perſons who jumped from ,the back of one 
borſe upon that of another, which they held 
in their hand; they who were very expert, 
would place four or fix horſes a breaft, and 
| jump from the firſt to the fourth or fixth. 
DESU"LTORY (A.) unfixed, changeable, w 
; vering, . going -or leaping from one place 
thing to another.. Wes 
DETA'CH (J.) to*draw off, or ſend away a 
party of ſoldiers to reinforce a garriſon, gr 
another part not ſtrong enough to perform an 
exploit, or ſtand the ſhack of the enemy. 
DETA'CHED (A.) drawn off, ſcparated from, 
diſengaged ; inePainting, the figures are ſaid 
to be well detached, when they appear free, 
and with a good relievo, and not entangled 
one with another, 8 . 
- Detached, Pieces, in Fortification,. are agy 
works, ſuch as ravelins, horn and crown 
| * works, and demi-lunes, that ſtand at a diſ- 
tance from the main works. | 


; 


diers taken from an army for ſome particular 
enterprize, as to reinforce another army, at- 
tack a party, relieve a. garriſon, or ſuc cout. a 
party engaged. 


via, Mallachia of the neigh- 
bowing princes, > e * | 


* 


DE'STIN or DE'STINATE (v.] to appeint, 


DETAIL (S.) a lift or inventory of goods, 2 


ſtuffed, ſo that it appears ta be the real crea- * 


1 
* 


does or ſhall happen to people, ſo tong as . 


DETACHMENT. (s.) in War, a body of ſol- 


K | 7 
.* DETENTION (s.) a keeping back or from, 


8 * 


BY x DET 

| FE of an affair in diſpute, the 

-” © *<ircumftance of a ſtory, &c. | 
_ | BETAINTY.} to with-hold, keep back, ſtop, 
lett, or hinder, "ie ; 
"' DETECT (v.) to diſcover, lay open, diſcloſe, 

or declare a ſecret or hidden affair, | 
DETENT (S.) in Cloct-xwork, is rhe litthe wire 
wich a flat end, that falls into the ſeveral 
notches that are made in the ſtriking wheel, 
to flop the clock from ſtriking more than 


* 


it ought. 


© confinement; impriſonment, &c. * 
DETER (V.) to diſcourage, affright, threaten, 
dr keep a perſon from doing a thing by lay- 

N 11 conſequences before him. 
- DETERGENT (A.) wiping off, cleanſing, 
ſcouring, or brightning; ſo in Phyfic, ſuch 
medicines as mundify and carry off viſcid and 
glutinout humours, are called detergents. 
.DETE'RMINALBE (A.) a matter in queſtion 
chat is capable of being ended, finiſhed, or 
decided. 23 
 DETE'RMINATE (A.) limited, bounded; 
alfo poſitive, finiſhed, accompliſhed, 
DETERMINA'/TION (S.) the ending, ad- 
Judging, or deciding a matter in diſpute; : 
 #lſo a purpoſe, reſolution, or deſign of do- 


4 
I 


ing a thing. | ** 
DETE'RMINE (v.) te finith, end, decide, 


adjudge, or arbitrate a matter in queſtion; 
alſo to fix a reſolution, purpoſe, or defign to 
do this or that matter or thing, 
'DETE'RSIVE (A.) of a cleanſing nature; fo 
medicines that free or purge the body from 
*  Nuggihh and viſcous humours, are called de- 
ter ve medicines. 
DETE'ST (v.) to abhor, loa 
our diſlike of a thing, - 
DETE'STABLE (A.) vile, wicked, baſe, that 
deſerves to be forſaken, loathed, and rejected. 
DETESTA'TION (S.) abhorrence, loathing, | 
' exclaiming againſt, hating er ſhewing diſlike. | 


g hate or ſhew : 


DETRRONE (V.) to pull down or depoſe a 


king, or keep htm from acting as ſuch, and 


fetting up, or. putting another in his place,, 


room, or ſtead. _. | 
DETFNUE (S.) a writ lying againſt him who 
having goods or chattels delivered to him to 
. keep, refuſes to re-deliver them. 

 'DETRA'CT (v.) to leſſen, undervalue; take 
from, abate, or ſlaader a perſon, by ſpeaking 
meanly of him. © 
DETK A'CTION (s.) backbiting, ſlandering, 
or undervaluing a perſon or thing. | 
DETR ANCHEE' (A.)in Heraldry, aline bend- 
wiſe, which does not come From the angle, 
but from ſome part of the upper-edge, and 
thence falls athwart or diagonally, or from 
ſome part of the dexter-fide. | 
DE'TRIMENT (S.) hurt, damage, injury, 
loſs, or prejudice, * 
DETRIME'TAL (A.) any thing that brings 


DEV 
DETRUNCATE (V.) te cut or chop off to 
behead or ſeparate one part from another, 
DETRU'SION, (S.) a thruſting down, a for- 

cing, or putting away. 4 

DEV ASTA'TION (S.) a rvining totally, 2 
deſtroying quite, à laying waſte like a vio. 

done firec © 

DE'VIATE (V.) to ſwerve, to go out of the 
way, or wrong; to follow a falſe method, 

copy, road, or practice. 

DEVIA'TION (S.) a going out of the way, 

"the following a wreng path, the not keeping 
up to the original, 

DEVICE (S.) a contrivance, plot, or deſign; 
alſo an enigmatical matter of expreſſing the 
intention of the mind by ſome hieroglyphic 
figure, like the ancient Epyptians, or the mo. 
dern medals, &c. which have now common. 
ly a motto affixed to them, to point out the 
general meaning, 

DE'VIL (S.) an evil angel, and one of thoſe 
ſpirits which were caſt into hell for rebelling 

' againſt God, 

DE/VILISH (A.) malicious, injurious to man- 

- kind, hurtful, inclined to all minner of 
wickedneſs, 

DEVUVSE (V.) a Law Term, ſignifying to gire 

or make over lands, goods, or tenements, 

by virtue of a perſon's laſt will and teſtament; 
alſo to imagine, invent, contrive, deſign, 
plot, conſult, or project. 

DEVISEE (S.) the perſon to whom any thing 
1s left or bequeathed by the lad will and teſ- 
tament of another, | 

DEVTI'SOR (S.) the perſon who bequeaths or 
leaves any thing to another by will or teſts- 
ment. ; 

DEVVZES (S.) in Miliſpire, is a large and im- 


portant town, full of wealthy elothiers, who, 


from making broad cloth, do now more e- 
nerally manufaQure druggets ; it is 2 borough 
town that ſends two members ta parliament: 
It was formerly much ſtronger and more not- 
ed than at preſent, its ſtrong caſile being 
neglected; tho? it is ſill well inhabited, and 
has a conſiderable market weekly on Thur. 
days, much frequented for horſes, and all 
Forts of cattle and proviſions ; difiant from 
London 72 computed, and 89 meaſured miles. 


| DEVU'NX (s.) a part of the Roman libra, con- 


taining 11 ounces, : 
DEVOT p (A.) empty of, or wanting. 
DEVOVR (S.] che duty or reſpect owing to ano- 
ther, the part or behaviour that every one 
ought to regard with refpe& to himſelf and 
others, according to juſtice, reaſon and ci- 
vility. 
DEVO'LVE (v.) to come, deſcend, or fly 


eſtate does by right of inheritance, 

 DEVOLU'TION (s.) a rolling, falling, _ 
bling, or deſcending downwards z the pat- 
fing from one to another, as an eflate does. 

DE/VONSHIRE (Sg) is waſhed by the ſea on 


or procures hurt, toſs, damage, or preju- 
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the northern and ſouthern fides, and wm—_ 


down; to fall from one to another as n 
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| | th „ ar DE'W (A.) moiſt or wet with dew, or "ns 
| miles broad ja the widef I 6 has 45 s of dew hanging or lying ort it. : my 
ho oh it ſends 26 members to parliament, DEXTER (A.) the ri — 2. ar hang | 1 
r. , i 1 ; FS: mil 
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lly, a and 300,000 in 1 The ſoil of this | DE'XTEROUS or DE'/XTROUS (A.) cur» |, 
a vio- — {> different, that forme parts are ſo ning, ſkilful, ready, briſk, artful, good ma- = 
an | 1 nagement. ; a 
f the fertile as to need no — ons hr DEX TROCHERE (S.) in Heraldry, is ben | | ; 
thod, and others ſo barren, has made] the right arm is repreſented, either naked, 1 
p k, but in theſe ſteril parts — T cleathes, er covered with » brat... 18 
. ample amends, by fixing many nar eng holding a weapon. 11 
eping thi producy Wa pan ns it, is filled ith | DEV (S. ] the principal governor at Tunit; the | 
rere | 
efign ; — Frente: Oagn - | Cubje& to the dey. : 9 
— their own uſe, and [. 5 'TES „ very sehe dition. | 
iure & eb, 2 ated the , per, in which the patient is afflicted with an 123 
de mo- und forges, in which, wh. N involuntary and immoderate flux of urine, 1 
nmon- * deal for ro, ooo J. pr wee 1 „ or attended with exceſſive thirſt, and weakneſs 1, 
ut the DEVOTE (.) te 11 1 ofe. ef, ecially a| of the whole body; beſides the urine, what- 
of ig ds n ever the patient drinks is voided again with- it 
f thoſe — 11 ro t Iteration ; it ordinarily proceeds . {| 
belling hh: SEVOTED & DEVOTO. (3.) 5 _— — ms exalted, or a too acid fer- - 3 
perſon who, out of he 3 —_— - ment in the reins 
1 the principles he has embraced, does, an Sh in. hatef 5 
2 F 
der to gain the favour of God, or the admi- de | - EOS a « oloder ables F 
to gire ration mw peoplez a bigot, or ſuperſti- ppm nr * EEE ak | 
ements, 4 tious per On. a” 'STIC CURVES 8.) in Geometry 8 
ament; DEVOTION (s.) the true and religions duty 3 — wigs x * , | 
deſign, and reſpe& we owe to God; alſo the l DI A'CHYLON (S.) in Pharmagy; 2 plaſter 1 
vagant performances of bigots and enthu- FFT 1 
iy thing haſts; alſo the being firmly attached to, and — . — wo 
and te{- - & the diſpoſal of another, * | DILACO/DIUM ($.) in Pharmacy, . « ſyrup, | 
e e eee made of the heads of white poppies. 
eaths or haſtily, to deſtroy coyetouſly, or endeavour DIACONICON (S.) in the ancient Churches; i 
or teſts de rap atacry oe 9 e, 3 was à place where the veſtmeats and ſacred | | 
DEVOU'RING (A.) in Heraldry, is when fiſhes OED 8 : | 
and im- are borne in an eating poſture; alſo the act 5 68. „ | | 
rs, who, of exting or fwallowing greedily, LI ede founte pulling through ents mes: 
note ge · DEVOUT (A.) religious, godly, inclined to 2 N P | 
borough acts of devotion. « . 3 | 
amen: DEUTEROCANO'NICAL BOOK (s.) in the n 2 It 
ore not- Scripture, thoſe which were added to the ca- 5 fe 3. * Nur > Glo wb > | | 
*. 5 e 0 th — inſtead of the crown, which | q 
ited, and DEUTERO'NOMY (s.) the laſt of Moſes s five J CR e „ | 
n Thur. books, ſo called by the Greeks, nnen. of bit ibbon made of flk, thread or wool, 
_ e ages 33 > pre — — the temples and forehead, 1 
4 —. 8 how _ n fir — = rv — the two ends being knotted behind, * let 
n the! | ; it was uſually quite plain, 
nc | ply ll Ml, of th ek af th] ll th ck woolly gl pae =. 
ſecond law; others the book of the reprehen- : eee = 
ano- — _ at N 2 5 1 2 DIAGNO'SIS ( $) the art or ſkill of difcerning y 01 
—— one baud ang, — 4 a hiſ-| or knowing the ſtate or condition of a thing *" 
nſelf and tory of what paſſed in the wilderneſs, from | or diſeaſe by the external on ed 17 eee : 
| and ci- the beginning of the eleventh month to the | DIAGNO/STICS (s.) a w 1 175 & or po | 
; 2 day of the twelfth moon, — — Ls declaring, a fEnifyi er fon | 
d, or By tieth year of their departure out of Egypt. telling. &c. : 
er as an DEW (S.) a thin, hebe, niſty rain, which in- | DIA!/GONAL (S.) the ſlant or 2 ee —— 
ſenßibly falls while the Un is below the hori- from one angle of a figure to the oppo e | 
ng, tum · 201, and by bei 11 llected upon | DVAGRAM (S.) the figure that mathemati- | 
, , 7 being united or collected upon a a ; ar oj } 
the paſ⸗ the leaves of trees lants, &c. becomes vi-| cians make uſe of to demonſtrate or | 
te does. Kole diops, &c, 5 n propoſition ; alſo the gamut in Mufe, | 
he ſea on DEW.1,ap (S.) the Jooſe ſkin that hangs | DLAGR Y'DIUM (S.) the drug ſcammony pre- 
wor down 2 * the throat of an on, bull, er] pared by boiliog it in a quiace, + vs 
. | a : | | | 
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performance whereof, is a very curious part 


-DIALE'CTICAL ARGUMENTS (S.) in Lo- 


 - SIAHETAPLE (s.) with'Farrizey, a drink 
* ; © for a horſe, compoſed of birth wort, gentian- 


Writing; in Muſic, it is a- compoſition for 


'  'DIA/LYSIS (S.) in Rhetoric, a character con-, 


two kinds of it, hot and cold; the hot is a 


iA 


©" Urcte,” through the centre, to the other, 
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root, ivory ſhavings, drops of mytth, bay 
>». berries,” and juniper-berries, mixed together 

in a proper menſtruum. ö wag 
Dr (s.) an inſtrument to know the hour of 
"the day; and very often it is taken for the 

plane, upon which are marked, at tertaindiſ- 
© tances, the ſeveral hours of the day or night, 
Which in a clock, and fome ſun-dials, are 


equal, but commonly more ot leſs unequal, | -. 


according to the fituation or conſtruction 
thereof: The methods, demonſtration, and 


of the mathematics, and till of late, that 


- *elock-tmaking is come to ſo much perfection, 


" It Was very much in vogue, ſcarce any pa- 
+ Jace, church, garden, &c. but was - adorned 
with this furniture, : | 


DVALECT (s.) che manner of ſpeaking uſed}. 
in any country or province. 838 
'DIALE'CTICA (s.) logic, or the art of think- 


ing and reafoning juſtly. 


Fir, are ſuch as are only probable. 
DVALLING (s.) the art of drawing all man- 
ner of dials, both theoretic and practical; 

and in the Miners Language, it is the method 
of uſing a compaſs and Ine to direct them 
-- where to fink ſhafts for air, or to meet the 
_ "vein, in order to draw the ore up with the 
* moſt 'eafe and certainty: : 

IA'LOGUE (S.), the talking or converſing of 

two or more perſons together alternately, and 

this is either actually, or repreſentatively in 


two or more voices or inſtruments, which 

frequently unite, and make a trio with the 
\thorovgh baſs, 

DIALTHE'A (S.) iv Pharmacy, an untuent 
made of mucilages drawn from the root of 

the althea, linſeeds, ſquillz, and fenugreek, 

and common oil, yellow wax, refin, turpen- 

- tine, galbanum, and ivy gum. | 


© Gifting of two points placed over two vowels, 
which would otherwiſe make a diphthong, 
ds part them into two ſyllables, 
DIAMAGARA!TION (S.) a medicine where- 
in pearls are the chief ingredient; there are 


powder made of pearls, ginger, cinnamon, 
nutmeg, pellitory, and other hot ingredients; 


'< thecold is an electuary made of pearls ground 


ine, and white fugar diſſolved. in roſe - water, 
"<A led to a confiſten e. 
TER (S.) a tight or ſtrait line 
paſſinz from one ſide of the circumference of 


| and hereby dividing it into two equal parts; 
© "when applied to a conic ſection, it is a right 


: | LE "Une paſſing through the midcle of the figure, 


* 


and Kutting all the ordinates into two equal. 
parts; when considered mechanically, it is 
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DIAME/TRICAL (A.) that is juf oppoſite ot 


contrary to another, that belongs to or is; 
the manner of a diameter. wee 
DVAMOND (S.) the hardeſt and moſt yalua- 
ble among precious ſtones 3 in Heraldry,-it is 
the black colour in a nobleman's Goat, 
DIA'NA-(S.) in the Heathen Mythology, the 
goddeſs of hunting, and daughter of Jupiter 
and Latona, and ſiſter to Phebus or the lun; 
ſhe was invoked by women in labour under 
the name of Lucina; ſhe was called -Hecaty 
in hell, Diana on earth, and Phacbe, or the 
moon in heaven, There was a very mag- 
- nificent temple erected for her in Epbeſuz, 
which was 200 -years à building, and waz 
-reputed one of the ſeven wonders of the 
world; it was burnt by a villain named He- 
reſtratus (who did it to make himſelf talked 
ot) the ſame-day that Alexander the Great 
was born, in the-106th olympiad, 

Diana's Tree, in Cbymiſiry, the juſt repre- 
fentation of a tree, produced by a diſſolution 
of filver in an acid menſtruum. 
DIANU'CUM (S.) a compoſition in Pharmacy, 

made of the juice of green walnuts and-ſugar 

boiled to the conſiſtence of a treacle, 
DIAPA'LMA (S.) in Pharmacy, a plaſter 
made of common hogs greaſe and litharge; 
while boiling it is ſtirred with a. ſpatula made 
of the wood of a palm-tree, 
DIAPA'SMA (S.) -a common. name for any 
_ perfume applied to the body. 
.DIAPA'SON (S.) that interval in muſic called 
an oftave ; thoſe authors who have wrote 
on this ſcience, mean the old octave bf the 
Greeks, it is the firſt and moſt perfect concord; 
fimply conflidered, it is but one harmonical 
interval; but diatogically, it confiſts of ſebe- 
ral degrees, wiz, three greater tones, two leſ- 
ſer tones, and two greater ſemitones, 
DIAPASONDIAE'X (S.) in Mufic, a-com- 
pound concord, in proportion, as 10 to 3, 
or 16 to 5. 2 
DIAPASONDIAPE'NTE (S.) in Mufc, a 

compound conſonance, in ratio, as 3 0 9. 

DIAPASONDIATE'SSARON (s,) in Mf, 
a compound concord, in ratio, as 8 to 3. 

DIAPASONDYITIONE (s.) in Muſic, a con- 
cord, in proportion, as 5 to 2. N 

DIAPASONSE'MIDITONE (s.) in Muſic, 2 

concord, in proportion, as 12 to 5. 
DIAPEDE!SIS (S.) an irruption or-oozing of 
the blood through the coats of the veſſels it 

is contained in. | 5 
DiAERENTE (s.) in Phyſfic, is a medicine 

made of five ingredients; and in Muſic, it 18 
. uſually calleda fifth ; diatonically conſidered, 
it conſiſts of two greater ton*s, Aa lefler tone, 
and a ſemitone; otherwiſe it is but a fimple 
concord. 
DVAPER (s.) a flowered kind of linen, uſed 
chiefly for table and child-bed linen; in Hee 
raldry, it is the dividing a border into pla10s 
Uke iet work, and filling them up wie 


2 905 line which paſſes throvgh the cent of 
, ity. of any body. | 
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Di APHANE/TY (8.) tranſparency. | 
DIA/PHANOUS (A.) that may be eafily and | 
clearly ſeen through, like glaſs, thin horn, 


or clarified liquors, &Cc. i 


DIAPHOE/NICON (s.) in 'Pharmary, a purg- 


ing electuary, wherein dates are the prin- 


cipal ingredient, © + 9 x 
DIAPHOYNITA (S.) a Mufical term for a diſ- 
grecable or - harſh. ſound, commonly called 
diſ-ord; and in Rhetoric, it means the ufing 
of a word in a different fenſe from which it 
was uſed before. 


DIAPHO/NICS (S.) chat part of the ſcience' 


- of muſic that treats of the properties of 
refrated ſounds, as they paſs thro" different 
* mediums. '- 


diffolve, or purge by ſweating, 
DIAPHRAGM (S.) a fence, hedge, or part- 
ing between two or more things; and in A. 
zutun, is the large, round, nervous muſcle, 
that ſeparates the breaſt from the abdomen 
or lower belly, and ſerves as a partition be- 
tween the natural and vital parts. 
DIAPRY/NUM (S.) in Pharmacy, a purgiag 
electuary made chiefly of Damaſcus prunes, 
DIARRHO/DON (S.) in Pharmacy, divers 
compoſitions wherein roſes are the chief in- 
gredient. i NN | 
DIARRHOEA (S.) a gentle looſeneſs or flux. 
DVARY (S.) a journal or day-book, wherein 
the occurrences or tranſactions of every day 
are ſet down or recorded, | 
DIASCO'RDIUM (S.) in Pharmacy, an opiate 
wherein ſcordium is an ingredient. 
DIASEBE'STEN (S.) in Pharmacy, a purging 
electuary wherein ſebeſtes was the baſis, 
MASENNA (S.) in 'Pharmacy, 'a purging 


dient ſenna. 2 
DIA'STOLE (S.) & ſeparating, dividing. 
widening, or pulling aſunder; and in Anatomy. 
it is che dilating or extending the heatt and 
arteries by a particular motion, the contrary 
of which is the fyfole 3 with the Grammari- 
ant, it is the figure by which, when the poets 


are cramped, they make a word, which by. 


nature is ſhort, to become long, to make up 
the quantity. 

DIA'STOLE S.) a term in Arcbitecture, to 
expreſs a building whoſe columns ſtand at the 
diſtance of three diameters, 

DIATE'SSARON (S.) in Phy/ic, is a medi- 
ze compounded. of four ingredients; but 
in Myfic, it is a concord compoled of a 
greater and a leſſer tone, ; 

DIATO'NIC (A:) at epithet given to the 

_ common muſic, as it proceeds by different 
tones both aſcending and deſcending; this 

kind of muſic 


viz, the greater and the leſſer tone, and the 
rener ſemi-tone. . 


DICHOTOMY (S.) in Fftronomy, that phaſis 


: 1 he moon wherein ſhe ſhews but half her 
4 - ** 2 "i A E 
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DIAPHORE/TICS (S.) medicines that diſcuſs,\| more: he acted like an abſolute monarch, 


eleftuary, ſo. called from its principal ingre- 


allows of but three degrees, | 


DIE 
; DICKER (S.) a Mechanic term uſed by this 
tanners to expreſs a parcel or quantity o 
hides packed up together, containing ted in 
number. | | 
DVCTATE (V.) to, direct, teach, or indite 
what another is to write ; alſo to inſpire. 
DVCTATES (S.) rules, precepts, direQions; or 
inſtructions. 
DICTA'TOR (S.) one who dire anvt 
what to write; and among the old Rems, 
a magiſtrate choſen in great emergencies of 
the ftatez-during the continuance of 'his of- 
fice, which never exceeded fix months, upon 
pain of being guilty and puniſhed for trea- 
ſon, unleſs the ſenate new choſe the fame 
perſon,. and ſo enlarged his title ſix month 


and from his ſentence lay no appeal, not 
even in caſes of life and deathz Recourſe 
was never had to this officer, but in difi- 
cult and dangerous caſes, when atfairs could 
not be tranſacted in the uſual way without 
interruption 3 24 axes were borne before 
him, whereas only 12 were carried before 
the conſul. e 
DICTA'TORSHIP (S.) the office, dignity, or 
power of a dictator. ; 2 . 
DVCTIONARY. (S.) a catalogue or collection 
of all che words in a language, or the terms 
of art in a ſcience, with their ſignifications, 
ranged in alphabetical order. 
 DIDA/CTIC- or DIDA'CTICAL « (A.) expla- 
native, inſtructive, doctri nal. 
DIE (S.) a cubical piece of ivory, on the. fix 
faces of which the fix firſt digits are-marked 
in dots; in Architecture, the middle part of 
the pedeſtal of a column, lying between the 
baſe and cornice; alſo a cube of. ſtone put 
under the feet of a ſtatue, and upon the pe- 
deſtal, to make a figure ſhew to the beſt ad- 
vantage; in Coining, it is that ſteel Inftrb- 
ment upon which the prince's head, arms, 
or other device is engraved, in order to ſtamę 
it upon the metal prepared, and cut into 
ſmall round pieces, on purpoſe to receive it, 
by which it is known and diſtinguiſhed from 
all others to be the current coin, or allawed 
money of any nation. E 
DER (S.) one who by trade or buſineſs prae- 
tiſes the art of colouring cloth, filk, &c. reu, 
green, &c. | 
DIE/RESIS (S.) in Sargery, an operation that 
ſeparates thoſe parts, which are unnaturally 
joined together, or are an obſtacle to a cute; 
alſo a conſumption of the canals or veſſels in 
an animal body, either by certain paſſages be- 
ing made which ſhould not have been, or the 
natural paſſages being dilated beyond their doe 
ſtate, whereby the juces which ſhould be con- 
tained in them, extravaſate or run over; in 
Grammar, tis the dividingone ſyllable infotwo, 
DIE/SIS (S.) in Mufic, an interval conſiſting 
of a leſſer or ſemi- tone. 
"NS (S.) among the Ancients, way a 
name given to Jupiter. | 
DI'ET 
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DYET ts.) the food, victuale, or nouriſimenti 


a perſon ordinarily eats or drinks to tupport 
| life; it is alſo under ſtood of any reftraint or 


particular way of living by phyſical pre- 


ſcriptions ; alſo the aſſembly of the princes 
and ftates of Germany, to ſettle and regulate 
the public laws,. or other affairs, is called 
8 the diet. ; 
DIB'TICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
prefcribed food, or method of cating and 
ny 
DIEU ET MON DROTT, i. . Cod and my 
Ebbe, the motto of the arms of England; 
it was firſt uſed by Richard I. to ſhew that 
he held his kingdom of no mortal but God 
only. 
DIFFA'MATORY LIBEL (S.) a book or 


writing which ſcandalizes, or gives an ill“ 


character of a perſon. ns 


DIFFARRA'!TION (S.) among the Romans, | 


the ceremony of divorcing their prieſts. 
DUFFER (v.) to vary or diſſent from an opi- 
nion; to be unlike in judgment, ſhape, &c. 
alſo to diſagree or quarrel, 

DIFFERENCE (S.) variztion, controverſy, 
diſpute, quarrel; in Poiloſepby, it is ſome- 
thing eſſential belonging to one thing that is 
not in another; in Arithmetic, it is the re- 


raining quantity after a leſſer is taken out of 
or deducted from a greater in Heraldry, it is | 


ſomething added to or altered in a coat, 
whereby the younger families are diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the elder, or to ſhew how far they 
are removed frem the principal hobſe. 
Aſcenſſonal Difference, in Aftronomy, an arch 
of the equator, contained between the fix of 
clock circle, and the fun's horary circle, 

* Difference of Longitude, of two places, an 
arch of the equator, comprehended between 

the meridians of the places. 

DIFFERE/NTIAL (A.)] a fluxion to any 
quantity, 

DIFFERE'NTIAL CALCULUS (S.) a me- 
\thod of finding a oifferential, or infinitely 
ſmall quantity, which being taken an infinite 
number of times, ſhall be equal to a given 
quantity. 


DIFFICULT (A.) hard to be done, under- | 


ſtood, or pleaſed ; uneaſy, troubleſome. 


© DVFFICULTY (S.) troubleſome, hardnefs | 


to be done, underſtood, or pleaſed, 
DI'FFIDENCE (S.) ſuſpicicn, miſtruſt, jea- 
louſy, fearfulneſs. 
DI'FFIDENT (A.) unreſolved, unbelieving, 
ſuſpicious, jealous, fearfol. ; 
DIFFU'SE (V.) to ſpread, or extend far and 
wide; to pour out or forth, 
DIFFU'<EDNESS (S.) extenſiveneſs, the being 
poured out, forth, or abroad. | 
DIFFU'SIVE (A.) that is apt to be, or capa- 
ble of, ſpreading, or extending, | 


- DIG (v.) to open or break up the ground with a | 


ſpade, pick-ax, or other proper inſtrument, 
DIC EST (v.) to think upon, ſettle, and put 
in cider; in Chymiſty, to ſoak or ſteep over 


a gentle fire; in Sur it is Ny 
— ulcers; c. ö 

GES T. (S.) a collection of laws und 

per heads, made by order of the — * 

Juſtinian : It made the firft part öf the Rs. 

man law, and the firſt volume of the civil 

law. Quotations from it are marked with 


a ff. 7 | 

DIGE'STER (SJ an artificial ſubſtance, which 
has the ſame effect upon meats (viz, of dif. 

ſolving them) as the ſtomach has, 

DIGE'S YION (S.) the infuſing a mixed body 
in a menſtruum proper to diſſolve it; alf 
the operation of the ftomach upon our food 
ſo that it may turn into proper nutriment, ; 

 DIGE'STIVE {A.) of a nature capable or fit 
to diſſolve, concoct, ripen, or prepare for 
ſome certain operation; ſo medicines that 
frengthen the tone of the ſtqmach, that 
diffolve tumours, or bring them to fuppura- 

tion, are called digeſtives, 

DIGIT (S.) in Arithmetic, any whote num- 
ber under 10, as 1, 2, 3. 4, 5, 6, 77 8, 9, 
which are called the nine digits; alſo a mea- 
ſure containing three quarters of an inch, In 

Nronomy, it is a meaſure uſed in the calcula- 
tion of eclipſes, and is the x2th part of the 
luminary eclipſed. 

DI'GITATED PLANTS (S.) among Beta- 
nifis, are thoſe whereof theleaves have large 
notches in them, or which are compoled of 
many ſimple leaves ſet together upon one 
foot-ftalk. | 

DVGLY PHS (S.) in Arebitetture, an imperſect 
kind of triglyph or conſole, baving only two 
channels. 


{| DVGNIFY (V.) to honour, advance, promote, 


and give large titles to a perſon that had 
them not before, eſpecially to a divine, or 
clergyman. 
DVGNITARY (S.) ia the Canon Law, an ec- 
cleſiaftic belonging to a chapter, who holds 
a benefice, which gives him a pre-eminence 
over thoſe who are merely prieſts and canons; 
this word, tho' by abuſe, is fometimes applied 
to thoſe who are only prebendaries or canons. 
DVGNITY (S.) honour, or preferment in place 
or title, both in churchand ſtate, 
DIGRE'SS (v.) to leave off one ſobject or diſ- 
courſe to ſay ſomething upon another. 
DIGRE'SSION (S.) a wandering or going out 
of the way; a departing from the ſubjeck or 
matter a perfon was diſcourſing er wiitmg 


vpon. 8 
DIJUDICA'TION (S.) a judging ot deciding 3 
difference between two. 


ditch cut to drain water from off the land. 

DIKE. GRAVE or REEVE (S.) an officer, 
whoſe boſineſs it is in all marſhy lands, or 
thoſe pext the ſea, &c. to look after, and ſee 
that the public dikes, dams, &Cc. ate kept 
in good repair, 


DILACERA!TION (s.) the tearing, renderin» 
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DIM 

Du. Ay mA TIOx (s.) a wilful deftroying, or 
letting a building run to ruin for want of te · 

ins, 7 

BILATA/TION (S.) in Surgery, the widen 
ing the orifice of a wound by opening its 
lips; in Phyſics, it is a motion in the pays 
” a body, whereby it expands itſelf t a 
greater, bulk than uſual, - Authors, tho by a 

' miſtake, generally; confound it with rare 
fab ion ; for rarefaRion is an expanſion of 4 
body performed by heat; whereas dilatation 

is the effect of ita on elaſticity, when com 
prefled by a greater weight than uſual, 

Dil ATE (V.) to widen, extend, or make 
broader, to rarify or thin, as heat does the 
air; to expatiate or enlarge upog a ſubjeR. 

DILATORY. (A.) one that puts a thing of 
from one time to another, that is tedious, 

. liter, or ſauffle s. 

DILEMMA (S.) in Logic, an argument con- 
bing of two or four propoũtions ſo circum- 
ſtanced, that take which fide you will, your 
adverſary has the advantage 5 it is alſo called 
ſylogiſmus cornutus, from its intricacy, and 
— ius, from the decitfulneſs of the cro- 
codile, Ae ol. 7 20h 

DILIGENCE. or DV/LIGENTNESS.(S.) in- 
duſtry, care, application to, or copſtznt 
practice in a thing, 745 eb 

DILU'CID (A.) clear, plain, manifeſt, evident, 
undeniable. WN | \ 
DILUCIDATE (V.) te make evident, clear, 
plain, undeniable. | 
DILV'ENTS (S.) ſoch medicines as thin, or 
make the blood more fluent. | 
temper, or 


DILU'TE (V.) to thin, diflolye, 
allay with water. | 

DILUTION (S.) tempering, allaying, thin - 
ning, or diſſolving. | 

DIM (A.) dark, obſcure, blindiſh, 

DIME'NSION (S.) che , meaſure or exact 
compaſs of a thing j in Algebra, it is ſpoken 
of the powers of a root in an equation; in 
Geometry, it ſometimes means length only, 
3s when length is conſidered abſtractedly; 
ſometimes length and breadth, when planes 
are conſidered z and at other times thickneſs 
is added, when bodies or ſolids are conſidered, 

DIMINISH (V.) to grow leſs, abate, or de- 
creaſe both 1n quantity and value, 

DIMINUTTION (S.) a growing leſs in quan- 
ty or value; in Architecture, it is the leſ- 

ning of a column, whereby the diameter , 
at top becomes leſs than that at bottom; 
ts generally begun from a third of the height 
of the column, tho' ſome begin it from the 
ttom, and ſo continue all the way up; in 
rute it is the putting ſomething into the 
e —— that ſignifies abatement of ho- 


nour, &c, | 

DIMINUTIVE (A.) ſomething ſmaller in bulk 
or value than things of the ſame kind com- 
monly are; in Grammar, it is a word formed 


force of, or to expreſs a thing of that Kind 
in but ſmal), as cellule, of cell, 


\ 


ſome other, in order to take away the | 


DIP 
DIMISSORY LETTER: (S.) in the C: 
Law, a leiter given by a bi to ane born 
| or living in bis gioceſe, wbo flands a cangi- 
date for holy orders, directed to another hi- 
| ſhop, and giving bim leave to confer orgi- 
nation on the bearer,” i 
DYMITTY (s.) a kind of fofian voven full of 
ridges like cords, IE | 
DI'MNESS (S.) an imperſection or defect in a 
perſog's bght, that renders him incapab so 
perceiving or ſeeing clearly. 1 
DIMO/CRIT-Z& or Ar OlLIxARISTS 8.) 
a ſect of heretics, who held that the word 
only aſſumed a human body without having 
- a rational foul, 2 
DIMPLE (S,) a ſmall dent or bole in the chin 
05 cheeks, often occaſioned by contradting 
| the muſcles by langhing. nv: 
DIN (S.) a noiſe, uproar, or ſhout. ,__ 
DINARCHY (S.) that government, here 
| — ſupreme power is executed, by two per- 


DINASMOUTHYE (s.) in Merionethfpire 

- North Wale, 2.cown.whboſe market is week - 

ly on Friday; dittant from Lendas 142 com- 

| 0 * Ty ba Ho apa * by ile 
E (V) to fatiafy one's hun y cath 
about the middle of the day. we | 

DING (S.] a blem er firgke with the fit. , 

DING DONG (Part,) baftily, merrily, &c, * 

DI'NGLE, (S.) a, narrow vale between two 
large hills, Fa | 

DIV/NNER (S.) the meal or quantity of food a 

| perſon eats abaut noon. | e's 

DINT (S.) force, power, firength. . 

DIO'CESAN (S.) a biſhop who has the charge 

| of a dioceſe, - + N ON 

DVOCESS (S.) a biſhop's province, or ſo far 
as his juriſqiction extends. 

DIONYSVA (S.) among tbe ancients, were 
feafis held on Sept. 3, in honeur of Bacchus, 
in which it was cuſtomary for the devotees to 
dreſs themſelves in deers ſkins; and fine linen, 
carrying various ſorts of mufical inſtruments, 
being crowned with ivy vines, &c. ſome rid- 
ing upon aſſes, others upon goats, and others 
leaping and dancing in odd manners on foot, 
ſhouting, ranting, and hallowing like mad- 
men, or drunkards, and invoking Bacchus, 

DIO/PTRICS (S.) a branch of the ſcience 
of Optics, which conſiders and explains the 
effects of the rays of l. ght retraQted by paſſ- 
ing through different medium. 

DIP (to puta thing into any liquid mat- 
ter ; a1/o ſlightly to look into a book, fiudy 
a ſcience, &c. ys ; IE: 

DIPHRY'GES S.) in Pharmacy, the ſediment 
or calx taken out of the furnace wherein 
copper has been melted, 2 

DI/PHIY HONG (S.) two vowels meeting in 
one ſyllable that are both ſounded. | 

DVPLOE (S.) a ſpongeous, medullary, ſub- 
ſtance lying between the two tables of the 
cranium, and with them conſtituting the 


* 
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Kull or cranium. 
— P DIPLO'MA 


DIPLOMA (s.) an inftrument given by a col 
letze or ſociety, declaring s perſon a fellow, 
or electing bim to any degree alſo a licence 
© given a phyſician, clergymas, &c. toexerciſe 
di function; alſo the pope's bull. | 
DI'PTERE or DVPTERON (S.) in the ancient 
Arcbiteckure, a temple ſurrounded with two 
rows of columns, which form a kind'of por- 
" tico, called a wing or aile. | 
DIRP er DVREFUL (A.) terrible, horrible, 
: * ſurprizing, amazing, damnable, or 
cu ed. - 4 & « 


DIRECT (A.) firaightforward, in a right line; 


in Aſtronomy, the planets are ſaid to be diref?, 
when they move forward according to the 

ſucceſſions of the ſignss. * 

BIRTET VISION (S.) in Optic, is that 
which is performed by direct rays, or thoſe 

Sich paſs in right lines from the luminaty 
to the eye, without being turned out of their 

rectilineat direction by any intermediate body. 

DIRE'CT (V.) to inſtruct, rule, command, 

teach, or guide. V 

DIRE'CTION (S.) command, ordering, over- 

ſeeing, or managing; the tendency, inclina- 
tion, or motion towards 4 place or thing; 

L. alfo advice, rules, or obſctyations to guide 
perſon to a place, or to doa thing. 

DIRECTION (s.) with Afrologers, is a kind 

of calculus, whereby they pretend to- find 

© out wem any notable accident ſhalt happen 
to a perſon, . 

*  Dive#tion of the Loadſtone, the property in 
the magnet, whereby tt always turns one of 
Its, fides towards the north, and the other 

tdwards the ſouth pole. 
IRE'CTOR (S.) a, perſon that has the regu- 

lation, power, or command of an affair 
committed to him; in Companies and Corpo- 

Ant ions ſuch proprietors, war abilities 20 

- Intereſt are large in the concern, are choſen 

out of the whole company to take care of the 

well governing and conducting the affair to 
advantage. 


DIRECTOR (S.) a kind of regulation for 


religious worſhip, drawn up by the aſſembly 
of divines, by order of the parliament in 

1644; the defign of it was, that the mini- 
ſters might not be wholly at a loſs in their 
devotions after the putting down of the 
 Common-Praver ; there were ſome general 
hints given, which were to be managed at 
diſcretion, for the directory preſcribed no 

form of prayer, nor manner of external wor- 

hip, nor enjoined the people to make any 

_ reſponſes, except Amen. 

DVURGE(S.) a mournful fong, ſung at the death 
of ſotne eminent perſon, great in power or 
parts; in the church of Rome, it is the ſer- 

vice they uſe for dead perſons, _ 

DIS, a particle, frequently put at the begin- 
ning of words, ſignifying, in Compoſition, a 
negation of what the word ſingly means, as 

© Ciſeacnite, to ſeparate, or part aſunder. 

ÞISA'BLE (V.) to render unfit, or incapable 

of doing 2 thing. 


DIS 
DISABVLITY (s.) weakneſs, unfiinefs, in- 
| capacity; in Lato, it is when a perſon is 
|. — e of inheriting. 
DI (V.) to ſet to rights, to i 
I to undeceive. un 
S ADVANTAGE (S.) Ibſs, hurt prejudice 
4 — — 2 ; 
 DISADVANTA*'GEOUS' (A.) prejudicial 
hurtful, any thing that hinders An 
a perſon in doing what is proper for him to 


DISA'FFEETED (Al) unſatisfied; not pleaſed 
| with; or that beats an ill will to any thing, 
DISAGREE! (V.) to be at variance with ; 
, Perſon; to quarrel with; to differ in opinion 
; m Rim 1 ; 

| DISAGREE/ABLE (A.) offenfive, trouble. 
ſome, unpleaſant, 


1 


— 


DISAGREE'MENT (S.) a jarring with, or 
"difference from any Hie. = 
 DISALLO'W (v.) not to permit, ſuffer, or 
Aallew a thing ; to diſcountenanee, 
 DISANNU'L (V.) to repeat; to make void, or 
| of no effect; to aboliſh; 
DISSAPPEA'R (V.) to vaniſh ; to go out of 
fight; to become inviſible. SI 
| DISSAPPOUNT (V.) to break one's word, ot 
fai in promiſe z to overthrow or ſpoil a 
defign ; to defeat a perſon's intentions, or 
breale his meafures. |. 
DISSAPPOINTMENT (S.) a retarding,'or 
preventing the exetution of any deſign; 
trouble, or misfortune, - 
DISSAPPROVE (V.) not te approve of, ta. 
diſlike, to be diſpleafed with, to condemn, 
blame, or diſalle ß. 
DISA'RM (V.) to take away from a perſon 
whatever inſtruments he can do hurt or mil: 
chief with, _ | 
DISA'R MED (A.) ſpoken of a deer whoſe 
Horns are fallen; and of-ſoldiers, &c. whole 
ſwords, guns, Sc. are taken away, 
| DISA/STER: (S.) a great misfortune, bad 
:Juck, ill fucceſs, an aecident which prejudices 
a perfon or thing very much, 
DISA/STROUS (A.) unlucky, unfortunate, 
prejudicial, fatal, or burtful to, 
DISAVO!'W (v.) to deny, or diſown. 
DisBA ND (V.) to diſcharge, or put out of 
ſervice ; as, to 44 en atmy, is to diſ- 
miſs the ſoldiers ftom the ſervice they 
were lified into. 5 : 

+ DISBELIE/VE (V.) not to believe, to give n0 
| credit to, or put no confidence in what is 
told one. 5 6 
DISBELAE'F (S.) miſtruſt, or thinking a thing 

to be falfe. 

} DISBU'RTHEN (V.) to unload, to eaſe, to 

lighten, or take off: the burden. . 

-DISBU!/RTHENING (S.) the taking or pulling 
a great number of leaves from a tree, that 
thoſe which are left on may grow the larger; 

unloading. 


— 


DISBU/RSE (V.) to expend, or — 3 
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isBUNSEME ITT (s.) the ſpending, or lay- 
ing out money z alſo the charges or expence 
"of a thing. 3b | 
DISC or DISK (S.) in Afronomy, the face of 


the ſun or moon, as it appears to us; in Bo- 
„it is the central or middle part of radi- 
dated flowers, ſometimes called the pelvis, or 


baſon ; it is compoſed of ſeveral fleurons placed 


| ndicularly; in Optics, it is the aperture 
1 he bes of the glaſſes ; with 

the Ancients, it was a kind of quoit, made of 
fone or metal, and about a foot in diameter, 
with which they exerciſed themſelves either 
by throwing it upwards or ſtraight forward it 
was alſo a round ſhield conſecrated te the 
memory of ſome great hero, and hung in 
their temples as a trophy. | 


covering upon the feet. p 
DISCA'LENDARED (A.) eraſed or blotted out 
of the regiſter or calendar; unſainted. 
DISCA'RD (V.) in Card. playing, is to lay out 
cards; alſo to caſhier, diſcharge, or turn a 
perſon ont of his place, : | 


ut a difference between things. 
DISCERNIBLE (A.) viſible, that may be ſeen 
— perceive OY OO 0] ” 

SCE'RNING (S.) that faculty the mind ind has 
of denden Mrs en — Abies thigh 
DISCE'RNMENT 155 "diſcretion, judgment, 

of the faculty of perceiving the profit or 
, Uſadvantage that may ariſe from any par- 


ticular thing. 


- divided, ſeparated, torn, parted,” or broken 
into ſeveral parts. ; wallet 
DISCHA'RGE (V.) to diſmiſs, or put a per- 
ſon out of his poſt or office; to clear, acquit, 
releaſe, eaſe, or ſet at liberty; to pay a debt; 
empty or diſburthen, as a river does into the 
ſea; alſo to let off any ſort of fire-arms, 
DISCHA'RGE (S.) the relaſe of a priſoner 
out of cuſtody z alſo a receipt or acquittance 
for money ; alſo a volley of ſhot, | 
DISCYPLE (S.) the follower, pupil, learner, 
or ſcholar of another ; alſo thoſe who imme- 
Gately followed Jeſus Chriſt, were called his 
* 1 | | | 
DSCIPLINE (v.) to inſtru, teach, rule, 
art., or correct. 
DVSCIPLINE (S.) education, inftruion, 


teaching; the order or management obſerved 


in an atmy; alſo ſcourging or whipping 
uſed by thoſe who dwell in monaſteries, by 
way of mortification. 

DISCLAY'M 


(v.) to deny, or diſown the be- 


Ing concerned 1 . 
quit elaim to a thi Fa thing; wo renounce, or 
DICLAYMER (s. 


adiolutely Yenies 
to a thing, 2 


DISSLO'SE (v.) to publi 
201 a ſecret ; alſo a hen, by batching, is 


renounces, or quits claim 


ſaid to diſchſe r 
chickens; in Gardening, 
"bud, blow, or put out leaves, * | 


DISCA/LCEATED (A.) without ſhoes, or any | 


DISCE'RN (V.) to perceive, diſtinguiſh, or 


DISCE'RPTIBLE (A.) any thing that may be 


) in Law, a plea which 


reveal, or mal* | 
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DISCLOSED (A.) revealed, 1aid open, diſeo? 
vered; alſo à hawk newly hatched, 

Disco LO UR (v.) to change, alter, or divets 
fify the colour of a thing. N 

DISCO'MFIT (v.) to defeat, tout, put to 

- "flight, or overthrow an army: 

 DISCO\MFITURE (s.) an entire routing, de- 

feating, or overthrowing an army. 

DISCO'MFORT (V.) to deject, caſt down; 
afflict, diſhearten, diſpirit, 6.4 

DISCOMMEND (v.) to diſpraiſe, or blame. 

DISCOMMENDA'TION (S.) blame, diſgrace; 
diſcredit, diſpraiſe. | ebe 

DISCOMMO'DE (v.) to trouble, to be offen- 

ſive, to make inconvenient, 

DISCOMPO'SE (v.) to trouble, diſquiet, diſ- 
order, or difturb a perſon's mind, to put him 
out of humour, 

DISCOMPO'SURE or DISCOMPO/SEDNESS 
(S.) difquiet, trouble, uneaſineſs, or difordet 
of the mind. . ; 

DISCO'NSOLATE (A.) comfortleſs, full of 
grief, ſorrowful, / 

DISCONTE/NT (S.) ſorrow, ſadneſs; grief, 
or anxiety ; alſo anger, rage, fury, or indig- 
nation; 20" „ . „% 

DISCONTYNUANCE (S.) a ſtopping the pro- 

. greſs of a thing; an interruption, cefſation, 
or breaking off; in Law, in the caſe of a 
diſcontinuance of poſſeſſion, a man may not 

enter his on lands or tenements, though 
his title be never ſo juſt, but he muſt recover 

them by law; in the diſcontinuance of a plea, 
whatever has been done becomes of no ef- 
ſect, and the ſuit muſt be begun again, 

DISCONTI'NUE (V.) to leave off, ſtop, or 
hinder an undertaking from going forward. 

DI'SCORD (s.) diſagreement, diſſenſion, va- 

riance, ſtriſe; in Myfic, if two ſounds id 
far differ in tune, as that being ſounded to- 
gether, they compoſe a ſound that is offenſive 
to the ear, they are ſaid to make a diſcod. 

DISCO/RDANT (A.) diſagreeing, jarring. 

DISCO'VER (V.) to reveal, make known, of 
publicly to lay open; to find out. 

DISCO'VERABLE (A.) that may be found out. 

DISCO'VERY (S.) a finding out, a laying 

open, making known, &c, In Dramatic 

Peetry, it is the unravelling a plot or fable, 

wherein, by ſome unforeſeen accident, the 

name, quality, fortune, or other circumſtan - 
ces of ſome great perſon, which were before 
unknown, are found out. 

DISCOUNT (S.) a certain ſum per Cent. al- 

lowed a perſon for paying money before it 3s 

due, frequent in bills of exchange. 

DISCOU'NTEN ANCE (V.) not to permit, 

ſuffer, or allow; to give a cheek, or put a 

ſtop to a thing. 

DISCOU'RAGE (V.) to ſrighten, diftiearten, 

or put out of countenance, 8 

DISCOU'RAGEMENT (s.) 2 diſheartening, 
or making afraid. 

DISCOU'RSE (S.) an operation of the mihd, 
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or give a bad character to a thing. | 
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...alfo g Ipeech, oration, or ſermon fpoken; | DISQJAPA'SONSEMIDITQNE (8.)-2 com- 


tract wrote upon any. ſubject. 


thoſe whereof flowers. ate compounded, and 
the ſeed pappous, hut the leaves and fialks, 
not milky when hroken; or thoſe; which. 
bave the flowers in à diſcous form, but the 

ſeed pappous. 13 "THEY 
DISCR E/DIT (V.) to ſpeaks ill, talk ſlightly of, 


DISCRE'DIT (s.) diſgrace, ignomioy, ſhame, 
or diſrepute, . | 
DISCREPT (A.) wiſe, prudent, ſober, grave, 
that conſiders things well. 
DISCRE'TE (A.) ſeparate, diſtip, 
DISCRE'/'TE PROPORTION (S.) is when 

_. the. proportion is gisjun&, or not continued, 
that is, there is not the ſame proportion be - 

Tween the ſecond and the third terms, as | 

there is between the firſt and the ſecong, or 
third and fourth; e g. theſe numbers, 2, 4, 

6. 22, are ſaid th be in diſcrete proportion, al - 
tho' the numbery 6 and 12 have the ſame 

- ratio te one another, as 2 and 4, becauſe 3 

and 6 do got bear the ſame proportion to 
each other, as 2 and 4, or 6 and 12. 

DISCRE'TE QUANTITY (s.) is ſoch as is 

not continued or joingd together, 

DISCRE'TION (S.) wiſdom, prudence, good 
management; elſo the will, fancy, or plea- 

ſute of a perſon ; as in Sie, the garriſon, 

when they ſurrender or deliver themſelves up 
to the enemy, without any conditions, is 
ſaid to ſurrender at diſcretion. 

DISCRE'TIVE (A.) an epithet given to thoſe 

propoſitions wherein vatious judgments are 
made and fignified by ſuch like particles as, 
eltheugh, or but. | 

DISCRIMINATE (V.) to diſtinguiſh, or put 
a difference between, 

DISCUSS” (v.) to ſift, examige, to enquire 
into; in Phyfic, to apply ſuch medicines to 
a tumour, which cure or diſperſe the morbid 
* without ſuppurating or bringing it to 
a head, % 

DISCU'TIENT MEDICINES (S.) ſoch as diſ- 

- ſolve and diſperſe humours gathered in any 
part of thexhady. 

DISDAVN (V.)}- to have little regard for, to 
deſpiſe, ſcorn, conteran, to make light of a 
perſon, act, or thing. 

DISDAYN. (S.) ſcorn, contempt, or defpite, 
commonly proceeding from a proud, ſuper 
cilious humour. | | 

DISDAVNFUL (A.) proud, ſupercilious, full 
of ſcorn. K 

DISDAV/NFULLY (Part.) ſcornfully, ſuperci- 

- liouſly, contemptuouſſy. 

DISDIAPA'SON (S.) in Mufic, x compound 
concord, having the ratio of 4 to 1. 

DISDIAPA'SON DIAPENTE (S.) a concord, 

in ratio, as 1 to 6. 

DISDIAPA'SONDIATESSERON (S.) a com- 

ound concord, in proportion, as 16 to 3. 


|DISENFRA/NCHISE 


| DISFA'VOUR ( 


| | . nd concard, in propprtiq t 
© DYSCOUS FLOWERS. () in Bsp, are | BISEA'SE (S.)'s Age 2 2405 
1 - PIEVen 
fy 


y thing that 
580 body. er its natw- 
al NS, A depraved and diforderl 
2 | of the folith I fluids, whereb we 
or all the funQtions of mind, or body, or 
both, are aboliſhed-or impaired, oy 
DISEA'SED. (A.) n fek, full of 
| aches, pains, ſickneſs, &c, | 
DISEMBA'RK (V.) to drop an undertaking, 
to go from on board a ſhip. 
DISEMBO'GUE. (V.) to unload itfelf, yy x 
river does into the ſea; alſo a ſhip is (aid to 
.  #iſepchogye, when it goes out of a ſtrait inte 
the main ocean. | 
DISENCU'MBER (V.] to unload, to ſet free, 


&c. | 
DISENGA'GE (V.) te quit, lay down, get ril 
of , or forſake athings e CR en · 
oyment. 


P 3 
DISENGAA'GED (A.) free, at liberty, not at- 


tached to uy particular thing or perſon, 
DISENTA!'NGLE (V. to {et free, looſe, ex · 


tricate. 
or DISFRA'NCHISE 
(V. Ito take away from a perfon bis free 
dom, or deprive him of the privileges of a 
citizen, 3} 1444 | 
DISESTEE'M (V.] to contemn, deſpiſe, ne- 
let, or bave little value or regard for. 
D EE'M (S.) diſreſpeQ, diſregard, or 
ntempt of a perſon or thing. | 
45 to diſlike, to take a pique 
at, or beaya grudge to a perſon. 
ISFA'VOUR (S.) diſlike to a perſon, 
ISFYGURE (V.) to alter, change, make de. 
formed or ugly, the figure, form, or ſhape of 
_ © thing; in Carving, to cut up a peacock, 
DISFYGUREMENT (s.) the diſguifing or al- 
tering any thing from an handſome, agreea- 
ble ſhape, to a deformed. or ugly one. 
DISFO'REST (V.) to grub up, cut down, o- 
root out the trees of a foreſt. 5 
DISGO/RGE (V.) to vomit or caſt vp, to diſ- 
charge itſelf, or empty into the fea, 28 à fi. 
5 ver does. "= ; 5 4 
DISGRA'CE (V.) diſparage, diſcredit, dif. 
honour, defame, or put out of favour; to 
ame, or put a mark of igndmiay upon 3 
perſon. 5: REY 
DISGRACE (s.) disfavour, diſcredit, diſho- 
nour, ho, : 4 
DISGRA'CEFUL (A.) ſhameful, difcreditable, 
ſcandalovs, infamous. 
'DISGUT'SE (v.) to hide, change, or alter 3 
| thing, by making it have a different appear: 
' ance from what it really has or ought to have; 
to diſſemble, or make falſe pretences. 


| DISGUISE (S.) a cloak or falſe habit, à pre- 


rence, ſham-ſtory, or colour. 
DISGU'ST (v.) 10 nauſeate, or diſpleaſe, to 
. give diſtaſte. 


-| DISH (s.) a platter, or broad ſhallow vefſe] uſed 


DISDIAPA/SONDITONE S.) a compound 
concord, in propertion, as 10 to 1. 
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YABYLLE (s.) an undreſs. 
— NTEN (V;) to put out of heart, -to 


Dis 


diſcourage. ; 


DISHE'RISON (s.) a $ifinhetiting, 
DISHE'RITOR 83 one ho deprises another 


of his inheritance, ; 


DISHE'VELLED (A.) hair which hangs looſe 


about the ſhoulders in an irtegalar or difor- 
de:ly manner. . 


DISHOINEST (A.) vile, baſe, roguiſh, vil 


"Jainous,; knaviſh; alſo incontiaent, unchafte, 
or impure. | : 
DISHONESTY (S.) villathy, unfair dealing, 
roguery, Knayery; alſo unchaſtity, inconti- 
neney, or le wdneſs. A ; 
DISHO'NOUR V.) to diſgrace, defame, diſ- 
parage ; make infamous. = 
DISHO/NOUR (S.) diſgrace, ſhame, infamy+ 
DISHO/NOURA BLE (A.) unfair, ungenerous, 
contrary to honour or honeſty. | 
DISINCORPORATE (V.) to feparate, &. 
vide, or part aſunder any thing that was 
mixed with another, 


DSINGENUITY or DISINGENUGUS- 


NESS (s.) bypoerify, diffimulation, infin- 


&rity. Ha - 
DISINGE/NUOQUS (A.) unfair, infincere, un- 
becoming a gentleman. 


DSINHERIT (V.) to cut off, or hinder a: 


perſon from ſucceeding to an eſtate. 

DISINTERESTED (As) that has no private 
ends to ſerve in doing & thing, not ſwayed by 
a party, unbiaſſed, 

DISYNTERESTEDNESS (S.) an aQting with- 
out prejudice, impartiality. 

DISINTERR! (V.) to dig op or out of the 


grave. 
DISINTHRO/NE (v.) to put down or depoſe a 


king or prince, to take away the power of 
ating us a ſupreme magiſtrate. 

Dis ON (V.) to ſeparate or part aſunder. 

DISJOINT (V.) to ſeparate joints, to cut 

under the limbs of a creature, 

MSJUNCTION (8.) a ſeparation or diviſion, 
a parting aſunder, 

DISJUNCTIVE PROPOSITIONS (s.) in 
Logic, are ſuch as confift of two parts, 
Jained by the particles or or neither; alſo 
ady thing that ſeparates or divides one thing 
from another, 

DISK (S.) ſee Diſc. 

DBLIKE (v.) to be diſpleafed at, not to care 
ſo", to teject or taſt off, i 

3 diftate, loathing, diſpleaſure, 

ted, &c. 
DISLOCATE (v.) to diſplace, 
out of joint, 3 

Aae rion (S.) the putting a limb out of 

disco pgE (v.) to drive a petſon from a 
Place where he has fixed himſelf; alſo a term 


n Hunting, igaifying the roufing or forcing |. 


the game from their holes, 


PSLOY/AL (A.) traiterous, treacherous, or | 


ithful to ope's Ling and country. 


* 


ö 


4 


put a mem 


DIS 


© [DISLOY{ALTY (s.) treachery or perfdiouC- 


= 


neſs to one's ſovereigo, 


DVSMAL (A.) hideous, frightful, horrible, 


dark, terrible, 

DISMA'NTLE (V.) to deftroy the fortifica- 
tions or works of a city or toomm. 
DISMAY! (s.) amazement, fright, horror, 

| aſtoniſhment, &c. 

——_— (V.) to ſurprize, aftoniſh, frighten, 
terr1 Yo : 

DISME'MBER (V:) to mutilate or cut off 2 
perſon's limbs ; alſo a Carving term, to cut 
up a hern, 1 

DISME'MBERED (A.) in Heraldry, is applied 
to birds that have no legs, and beafts arid 
other animals that have them ſeparated from 

| the body, 

>DISMES (s.) a Law — ſor 2 

DISMPSS (V.) to fend away, to ditcharge. 

DISMYSSION (8.) a diſcharging, o radi 
Way. f ; 

DISMOU'NT (v.) to alight from, or get of 
> horſe; 28, to diſmount the cavalry, is to 
make them atighr hocſes are diſmounted, 
ben they arc rendered unfit for ſervice 

_ alſo a canon is diſmounted when the enemy, 
dy ſhooting at it, have throws it off the car= 
| and broke it. | 

DISOBE/DIENCE (s.) a ftubborn refufing to 

. obey one's ſupetiors, a contumacious acting 
contrary to the advice of friends, 

DISOBE/DIENT (A.) aubborn, one who re- 
faſes to comply with his maſter's or parent's 
orders, contumacious, refractory, rebellious, 

iS EV (V.) to flight the authority of one'y 
fuperiors, to refuſe to comply with their rea- 

ſonable orders. | 

DISOBLYGE (v.) to Front, diſpleaſe, or 
make a perſon angry. 

DISOBLVGINGNESS (S.) a manner of beha« 
viour that is diſpleafing, | 

DISO'RDER (V.) to put in confuſion, to diſ-" 
turb, miſplace, confound, make fick. 

DISO/RDER (S.) confufion, trouble, vexation, 

DISO'/RDERLY (Part.) confuſedly, + 

DISO'WN (V.) to deny the knowing or doing 
of a thing, to refuſe or diſclaim any title to a 
thing, | 

DISPA/RAGE (V.) to ſlander, ſpeak ill of, to 
undervalue or ſlight, 1 

DISPA'RAGEMENT (s.) diſgrace, ſlanber, 
a ſlur; in Lac, it is the marrying an heir or 
heireſs to one below his or her quality. 

DISPA'RITY (S.) unlikelineſs, diſagreement, 

difference, inequality. 1 

DISPA'RT (S.) in Gunnery, is the thickneſs 
of a piece of ordnagce at the mouth and 
breech, | 

DISPA'RT (V.) in Gunnery, to diſpart a piece 

is to level it at an objeR. | 75 

DIS PATCH (V.) to make haſte, to be quick 

or nimble at buſineſs, to ſend away, 

DISPA/TCH (S.) haſte, riddance ;' alſo a le ter 


L 


, 


of fate, or other important affairs ſent by a 
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DISPAU'PER (S.) in Law, is one who (upon 
making oath that he is not worth 5 J. his 
debts being paid) is allowed to ſue in forms 
uperis, if before the determination of the 

ſuit upon the falling of any real or perſonal 
eſtate to him, or if for any other ces the 


court wherein the ſuit is depending, think. fit 


to take away the privilege formerly granted 
him, he js ſaid to be diſpaupered. 
DISPE'L (V.) to diſperſe, drive away... 
DISPE'NSARY or DISPE/NSATORY (S.) a 


; book, wherein ate cglleQed recipes for divers | 


compound medicines, ſpecifying the quantity 


of ingredients, manner of mixing them, or | 


any other circymflances relating thereto ; alſo 
the place where they wee publicly made. 


DISPENSA/TION (S.) a power given to a per- 


ſon to act contrary to the eſtabliſhed laws, or 
a ſuſpen ton of the laws upon ſome occaſion, ' 
. as permitting a perſ-n to hold an office before 


he is of age; in Pharmacy, it is the placing | 


in order ſeveral medic.nes in their juſt quanti- 
ties, for the making up a compoſition ; 


in Divinity, it is the ſeveral Jaws God has | 


given the Jews apd Chriſtians for their gui- 
dance and direction. a 


DISPE/NSE (V.) to diſpoſe of, diftribute, give, 


beſtow, or deal out; alſo to ſet aſide or make 
reid a law or other oblig atis. 
DJSPEQ'PLE (V,) tg rob or-firip.a.country, of 


its inhabitants, either by deſtroying them or | 


carrying them away. Ts 19 
DISPER'SE (V.) to iptead abroad, diffipate, 
or ſcatter. n n ed 
DISPE'RSION (S.) a ſcattering, or diſſipation; 


Point of diſperſien, in Dioptrics, the point 


— 
4 


from whence reſradted rays begin to diverge, |: 


ſeparate, or part aſunder. 
DISPVRIT (V.) to diſhearten, to intimidate, 
or take dewn a perſon's courage; alſo to 


take away the ſfuit of ſtrong liquor, and |. 


leave only the phlegm or watery part. 
DISPLA'CE (V.) to move away, to carry 
in o another place, to diſable or take away a 

:. perſon's authority. 
_DISPLAINNT (V.) to take or dig up a plant. 
DISPLAY! (v.) to ſpregd out or abroad, to 
open a thing that it may be plainly ſeen, to 
explain any matter fully, f 8 


DISPLAY ED (A.) in Heraldry, ſpoken of + DISPUTABLE (A.) that may be controverted 


bicd in an erect poſture, with jts wings ex- 


anced ; alſo any thing elſe opened and] 


publicly ſhewn, whether it be colours of 
8 (hip or army, a perſon's work or perform- 
ance, &c, nn, | 4 
PLI5PLEA'SE (V.) to make angry, vex, of- 
_ fend, give diſcontent; to be giſatzreeable or 


to gave diflaſte to, 
RISPLEA'SURE (S,) diſcantent, an affront, ill 
turn, diffatisfaQi+n, diſguſt, anger, 
RISPLO'SION (S.) the burſ ing or breaking of 


any thing with a great noiſe, like thunder or | 


the diſcharge of a gun, &c, | 
RISPOVL (V.) to rob, plunder, or take any 


DISP'ONDEE (S.) in 


DIS 


: Latin Poet 2 foot 
conlifting of four long ſyllables, or two 
ſpondees, 

DISPO'SAL (S.) the ordering, managing, or 
dealing by a thing in the moſt agreeable 
manner to one's ſelf; alſo the ſelling or 
vending any thing. 33 
DISPOYSE (v.) to oigeſt or ſet in order, to ex- 

pend or lay out money, to apply a thing to 
any uſe, to ſell, vend, or by any other me- 
thods get off a commodity to prepare or 
make ready, | 
DISPO'SED (A.) inclined to do a thing, to 
be willing or agree to do. | 
[DISPOSI'TION or DISPO'SURE (s.) the 
temper, inclinations, afſections, or habit of a 
perſon's mind or body; alſo the ordering or 
contriving a thing ſo, that all its parts may 
have a good harmony together, 
DISPOSSE'SS (V.) to eject, turn out, or de- 
Prive a perſon of a thing which he was mafy 
ter of before. | 
DISPOSSE'SSION (S.) the being deprived of 
. anything which ene had before, 
DISPRAVISE (V.) to diſcommend, or ſpeak. 
to a perſon's diſadvantage, to find fault with, 
object to, or diſapprove of. ; ; 
DISPRATSE (S.) diſcommendation, detraQi- 
on, ſlander, reproach, 
DISPRO'FIT (S.) diſadvantage, hurt, damage, 
or prejudice, 
DISPRQFIT (v.) to dg hurt, damage, or pre- 
judice to a perſon or buſineſs. 3 
'DISPROPO'RTION (v.) to do a thing with- 
out regard to ſymmetry, or the graceful con- 
, neQjoa of all the parts together; to put toq 
much or too little of one ingredient into 2 
compoſition, 8 bx 
DISPROPO/RTION (S.) the diſparity or in- 
equality between different things; alſo the 
diſagreement or inequality between the party 
of the ſame thing. 
DISPROPO'RTIONAL or DISPROPOR- 
TIONATE (S.) out of ſymmetry or pro. 
portion; contrary to regularity, order, and 
propriety ; that exceeds too much in ſome 
one part, _ | 
DISPRO'VE (v.) to ſhew or make appear, 
| that a thing is falſe, wrong or untrue, 


or wranglcd about, that 13 ambiguous of 
oubtful. | | 
DISPUTANT (S.) one that holds an argu- 
ment, or defends or oppoſes a er 
DISPUTA'TION (S.) an argue ng, diſcour ng 
ppon, or diſcuſſing of any topic, ſudject, 
or argument. 
QISPU'TE (V.) to argue, reaſon, 9 
debate upon, diſcuſs, or eahvaſs a fv Je - j 
alſo $0 wrangle, ſquabble, or diſagree 3 i), 
contend for, or vigorouſly defend, 4 85 
larly ſpoken of keeping or getting a. Au 
the advantage of ong army, and the an 


_ yamtage of another, DISPUTE 


ching from a perſon by violence, 
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PISPUITE (S.) a ſaquabble or quarrel, « Wran- 


gle or eontention in Werds. 
uneaſy, trouble, 


% 3 
o 


-DISQUTET (v.) to 
torment, diſturb, ver. moleſt. 

Dise (s.) unedfinefs,' trouble, anxiety, 
— ge M4 

DISQUISYTION (S.) a ſcrutiny, ſtrict ſeateh, 
or inquiry into a matter. . 

:DIRRAINK (V.) to put ont of order, to throw 
into confuſion, to tumble out, or diſptate a 
. copper nt; Pore 

DISREGA/RD (V.) to take no notice of, to diſ- 
reſpect, neglect, deſpiſe, have no eſteem or 
value for, to ſlight. | 

DISREGA/RD (S.) diſeſſeem, a ſlighiiag, un- 

dervaluing. or taking no notice of, 8 

DisRE LIS EH (V.) not to like, approve of, or 
agree to. 0 0 

DISRE'PUTABLE (A.) not creditable, diſho- 
neſt, mean, baſe, vulgar. | 

DISREPU!TE or *DISREPUT A/TION (S.) 
diſefteem, ill fame, a bad character, out of 
faſhion, HA 5 

DISRESPE/CT (V.) to Night, to ſhew no re- 
gard to, to hate, to carry it proudly towards 
one. a 

DISRESPE/CT (S.) diſregard, uneivility, diſ- 
dain, 

DISRESPE'CTFUL (A.) uncivil, having no 
regard for, unmannerly 

'DISRO'BE (V.) to take off a perſon's, eloaths, 
to ſtrip, or make bare; alſo to degrade or 
take away the privilege of wearing a particu- 
lar ſort of garb. , 

Diss (S.) in "Norfolk, fituate on the fide of a 
hill, upon the utmoſt confines of the ſouth- 
ward part of this county, whoſe market 
weekly on Friday is well flored with yarn, 
linen cloth, and all manner- of eatables and 
neceſſaries ; 76 computed, and 93 meaſured 
miles diſtant from London. 

DISSATISFACTION (s.) uneaſineſs, difcon- 
dent, diſguſt, or grumbling. 

biss A TIS FACTORY (A.) that afforde, or 
gives no content, that is diſpleaſing. 

DISSA'TISFY (V.) to make uneaſy, to diſ- 
content, or diſpleaſe. 

DISSE'CT (V.) to anatomize, or cutup a dead 

y according to art, in order to ſee and 

know the ſeveral: parts, and their offices. 
Diss ger ION (S.) the cutting aſunder, or 
ſeparating the parts of an animal body ac- 
cording to the art of anatomy; alſo the tax- 
nz to pieces, or aſunder, any«picce of work, 
to thoroughly examine into the compoſition 
5 — workmanſhip thereof. . 
— (S.) an unlawful diſpoſſeſſing or 
Aae away from a perſon that which is his 
NG (S.) one that thruſts or puts ano- 

bissle ently out of his poſſeſſions. 

"LE (V.) to eject, turn out, or unjuſtly 


de à man of his eftate. 


DISSEMBLE . 
de WE, to "__ ſao; 


o 
" 


D1S 

DISSE/MBLER ($i) one who hides br cönccah 

is intentions or-inclinations under anotber 
cover, by pretending great love, . friendſhip, 
Ke. to a perſon that is hated, deſpiſM, &. 

on purpoſe to ſerve witurn, TOS 

DISSE'MINATE W to publiſh, or make 

' "ahing -krvwn by declaring it every where 

. torkatter or ſow ſeed. 

DISSE'NSION (S.) a differing from, or diſa> 
greeing with; alſo firife, quarrelling, or con- 
„ lee +814 

DISSE/NT (v.) to differ from, diſagree with, 
to have a different opinion of a thing to that 

. of another perſon,” . 1* 217 

DISSENT A/NEOUS-(A.) diſagreeable; unlike, 
unequal, unfit, improper. 

DISSEN'TER (S.) one who differs in opinioa 
from another; and with us in England, is 
uſually applied-to thoſe whoſe ſentiments in 
religion differ from thoſe of the eſtabliſhed 
church, as the Pieſbyterians, Anabaptiſts, 
Quakers, &c, 

BDISSER TA'TION 69 a diſcourſe, treatiſe, 
or diſpute upon any ſubject. . 


injury to a perſon or thing. c 
DISSE'RVICE{(S.) a prejudice, hurt, or ill 
turn done to a perſon or affair, 
DISSE'VER (V.) to part, divide, or cut a 
ſunder. 
DISSUMILAR (A.) unlike, bearing no reſam- 
dlance to; alſo the organical or heterogene 
ous parts of the body, ſuch as the hands, 
legs, Ec. 2 ? 
DISSIMELITUPE (S.) unlikenefs, contrariety. 
DISSIMULA'TION (S.) bypocriſy, deceit, the 
concealing miſchief, or any evil deſign, un- 
der the ſpecious pretence of friendſhip, ho- 
. neſty, kindneſs, or fair dealing, ? 
.DVSSIPATE (V.) to ſcatter, diſperſe, drive 
away, diflolve, break into pieces, conſume, 
waſte, f { 
DISSIPA/TION (S.) -a ſcattering, . diſperſing, 
diſlolving, conſuming, waſting. «27 216] 
 DI/SSOLUBLE or-DISSO'LV ABLE (A.) that 
may be melted or conſumed; it is generally 
applied to thoſe ſolid bodies, Which may de 
rendered liquid by fufioa or melting, looſen- 
ing or melting its parts, ſo that its naturfl 
ſhape or conſiſtence may be changed, loſt, or 
conſumed into a liquid one. , 
DISSO'LVE (V.) to reduce a body into its 
minute particles; to melt, looſen, or ſepa- 
rate the parts of a body that is naturally io- 
lid, ſo as to render it liquid; alſo to deſtroy, 
finiſh, or put an end to an affair, as to diſ- 
ſolve the parliament, is to break up, defirof, 
or put an end toit. 
DISSO'LVENT (S.) any thing that ſeparates 
the particles a body is compeſed. of. ſo ay t 
make it liquid, as aqua-fortis, ano-fire upon 
metals, water upon ſugar, &. which by the 
Ciymiſts is called a menſtruum. | 


DISSOLUTE (A.) wicked, looſe, wanton, 
lizenziovs, prodigal, luxorious, , debauched- 
P 4 DVSSQ- 


DISSE/RVE (V.) to prejudice, hurt, or do aa 
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v 8.) ligentiguſn 


DFSSOLUTENESS 
- . tonneſs, deba haoſencis 
MN wickedneſs —— * 


DISSOLUTION (s,.) . diſſol ing, melting, 
conſuming; alſo. a brealaing up, or pytting | 
ann end toa matter. 1 * 
DussoNANcE (S.) in Muſic, 2 jarring or 
diſagreement between ſounde, called a diſcord. 
DVSSONANT (A.) out of tune, difagreeing 
— with, or differing fram. : #4 18 
DISSUA'DE (V.) to perſuade, or endeavour to 
Influence a perſon ſo is not to do that which 
zu hedefigred. or propoſed to do. 1 * 
DISSU A*SION (S.) a counſelling or adviſing 
,”- perſog” to do the contrary of that which he 
deſigned. ain 
DISSUA'SFVE (A) tending or endeavouring 
to perſuade a perſon to act contrary to his 
© preſent intentions, deſires or inclinations, 
DIS/TAFF (S.) the ſtaff or inſtrument to which 
the flax, hemp, wool; or other ſubſtance to 
be ſpun is faſtened, 
DYSTAIN (V.) to flain, ſpoil, blot, foul, 
pollute, contaminate, defile. | 
DI'STANCE (S.) the ſpace between two places; 
lfo an interval of time; in Geography, it 
n arch of a great circle intercepted be- 
tween two places, 1. 
DISTANCED (A.) thrown out, diſqualified; 
in Horſe Racing, that horſe which is above 
- Jan agreed ſpace diftant from the ftarting-poſt, 
when the firſt horſe gets in, or comes to it, 
' "i ſaid fo be diflanced. ; 
DP>TANT (A.) apart, ſeparate, afunder, 
DIS TASTE (V.) to bave a diſlike to, not to 
reliſh, to be diſpleaſed with, or be diſguſted 
at « perſon or thing; alſo to diſpleaſe or 


5 male Angry. 

DIS TASTE (s.) diflike, offence, diſpleaſure. 
 DISTA'STEFUL (A.) unpalatable, diſpleaſing, 
troubleſome, hateful, or. diſagreeable, 
- DISTE/MPER' (v.) to difiurb, put out of 
„ humour, 'meke drunk, © intoxicate, 
DISTE'MPER (S.) a diſeaſe or indiſpoſition, 
either of the mind or body; alſo a manner 
of painting, performed by mixing the colours 
with Whites of eggs, fige, or any other glu- 
tinous ſubſtance, except oil, 
1 (A-) diſeaſed, out of order; 

alſo mas, \ 
DISTE'ND (V.) to ſtreteh or ſtuff out. 
DISTE/NSION (s.) a firetching or ſtuſfing out. 
DFSTICH (s.) in Poetry, a theme or ſubject 
' treated of in two lines, wherein the ſenſe is 
compleat and iadependent, commonly ap- 
. plied to morality, as Cato's diffichs, Cc. 
1 NI A818 (S.) in Medicine, a diſorder 
of the eyelids, occafioned by two rows of 
heirs growing upon them. 


* 


as fpirits do out of an alembic. 
PISTILLA'TION (s.) in Chyzrifry, the ſepa- 
rating or drawing of the ſpiricuous, oleagi- 


of manners, | 


whereby the ſpirit not being able to fl 


PISTI'L v.) to deſcend or fall down leiſurely, | 


DIS 
"Aſcent, is when 

to be aste placed above the — 2 8 

Diſtillation by Deſcent, is when the veſſel 

containing the matter is under the fir 


' 


_ is forced out at the bottom of > 


DISTVLLER (s.) a perſon who makes 461. 


lations, and now commonly means thoſ 
tradeſmen, that draw off, or make bak, 
rum, geneva, &c. from malt, molaſſes, xc, 


DISTVYNCT (A.) free, clear, undiſturbed ; ally 


ſeparate. 
Dijflin Boſe, in Optics, that diftance from 
the pole of a convex glaſs, at which objeQ 
ſeen thro” appear diſtinct and perſect; the 
diflint baſe therefore coincides or is the ſamt 
with the focus, W 
Diflin® Idea, a elear perception or under- 
ſtanding, a notion of a thing, formed by 
the enumeration of ſome of gs principal pro- 
perties. 14 65 

DISTI'NCTION (S.) a noting or expreſſing 
the difference between a diverſity of things; 

alſo a perſon of rank and quality, or of leatn- 

ing, ability, &c, . 

DISTINCTLY (Part.) clearly, plaialy, ſepi- 

rately, audibly, intelligibly. 

DISTYNGUISH (V.) to ſhew or mark the 

difference between things, to know, per- 

ceive, and declare the difference between 
one thing and another. 

DISTI/NGUISHABLE (A.) that has fome 

known property or mark; any thing that 

2 parated, or cafily known from and- 

tner, | fg 

DISTO'RT (V.) to pull out of ſhape, to make 

. a thing look hideous, ugly, or frightful, 

DISTO'RTION (s.) a pulling a thing awry, 

or out of its natural ſhape, whereby it ap- 

pears monſtrous or deformed, 

DISTRA'CT (v.) to pull, or draw aſunder, 
to ſeparate, trouble, vex, make mad, or 

,- confuſe, 

DISTR A'CTION (S.) alienation, pulling 3- 
ſunder, madneſs, phrenzy or loſs of ſenſes; 
alſo confuſion, diſorder, or irregularity, 

DISTRAIN (v.) to ſeize a perſon's goods for 
rent, pariſh dues, taxes, &c, 1 

DISTRE'SS (S.) adverſity, calamity, misfor- 
tune, a ſtrait or difficulty ; alſo a term in 
Law. ſignifying the ſeizing » man's goods: 
No difireſs can be made for uncertain ſervices ; 

—a difireſs may be made any where intra 

„except in a cburch-yard or highway, 
and it muſt be of a thing whereof the pro- 
perty is in ſome body, and therefore what- 

ſioe ver is fere nature, as dogs, conies, bucks, 

&c. cannot be diftrained z no utenſils in 

trade, nor any thing that cannot be returned 


— 


in as good condition as it was taken j not 

dall any thing fixed to the free-hold be diſ- 
trained; no difreſs can be made in the night- 
time, except for damage feaſant. 


nous, (line us part of a body from | 


, Of aq 
- the graſp or emen part, by the help of fre, 


Grand difireſe, is made upon 1 man's 


whole 


's goods; 
1 ſervices ; 
nere intra 
highway, 
the pro- 
Te what- 
es, bucks, 
tenſils in 
e returned 
ken; nor 
old be diſ- 
the night- 


8. Man 's 
whole 
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 whols eſtate, real 3nd perſonal, vithin the 


unty. a _ 
DISTRESS v.) to reduce perſons to firaits 
and di 


ties, to perplex them in any re- 


.., {peſt ſo as to rendet them unhappy. 


DISTRIBUTE (V.) to divide, beſtow, give; 


in Printing, when a form is rinſed, it is to 


diſpoſe or put the letters each in their proper 

bot or partition in the caſe, — 

DISTRIBU/TION\ (s.) a ſeparating, beftow- 
ing, giving or dividing among z alſo a figure 


in Rhetoric, fgnifying the aſcribifig to a 


thing its peculiar property, as ſeeingto the eyes, 
— — mouth, hearing to the eats, &c. 


Diſtribution of the food, the ſame with di- 


Diftribution of a form, in Printing, is the 
_— and diſpoking the letters in 
the caſes, each in their proper box; in Ar- 
| chiteffure, it is the dividing and diſpenſing the 
; ſeveral parts which compoſe a plan according 

to the purpoſe the building is intended for, 
DISTRIBUTIVE (A.) communicative, liberal, 
munificent. k Ed 

Diftributive Juffice, ſtriẽt equity, or that 

wherby we give to every one hit doe. 
DISTRICT (S.) a territory or extent of a 
perſon's juriſdiction. : | 
DISTRUST (V.) to put no confidence in, to 
de diffident about, to ſuſpect, to be jealous 
or fearfol of. 
DISTRU'ST (S.) diffidence, ſuſpicion, jealouſy. 
DISTRU'STFUL (A.) fearful, 


picious of, 

DISTURB .) to trouble, put out of order, 
to — 2 diſquiet; and in Lat, to 
ind a man from a poſſeſſion of 

is right, | 

DISTU'RBANCE (Vd) trouble, diſorder, tu- 
mult, confufion, uproar. © © 

DISTU'RBER (S.) one who will not let peo- 
ple live peaceably, « breeder of riots, diſ- 
orders, and confufions, 

\DISVELOPED (A.) open and unfolded ; in 
Heraldry, the ſame with diſp/ayed 


 [DISUNION (S.) a disjoining or ſeparating 


things that were joined; alſo a falling out 
between friends, whereby they withdraw 
from one another's company. 

DISU'NITE (v.) to digjoin or ſepirate, to ſet 
at variance, to break a co 7. 

DISU'SE (V.) to leave off or diſcontinue a 


DISU'SE or DISU'SAGE (s.) the leaving off 


or diſcontinoing the practice of a thing. 
DISU'SED (A.) out of faſhion, left off, or 

diſcontinued, | 
DISSY!LLABLE (s.) 2 word of two fyllables. 
— to dig or delve, to work in mak - 


trenches, or any conveyance for 
water, &c, 22 


DITCH (s.) a trench or cavity made to receive 
' the water lying upon any grounds; in Ferti- 
fieaticn, he rampart 
or wall between the ſearp and counter ſcary; 


jealous, et ſuf-| 


Dv 


DITHYRA'MBIC (A.) belonging to u di- 


thyrambus, | 
DITHYRA'MBUS (s.) a Bacchana/ian ſong, 
or poem in honour of Bacchas, in praiſe of 
wine, and encouraging what is called good 
fellowſhip, Z 
DYTONE (S.) in Mafic, an interval com- 
prehending two tones, in proportion, as 4 to 5, 
DITRIUGLYPH (S.) in Archice@ure, the ſpace 
between two triglyphs. 
DYVTTANY (S.) the herb pepper- wort. 
DUVTTO (A.) a Mercantile word, fignify 
that the ſame commodity, quantity, &c. 
again repeated, 
-DVUTTY (S.) a ſong or ballad. . 
Diſmal Ditty, a mournful ſong, n wretched 
or bad compoſition ; alſo a cant expreſſion for 
a pſalm ſung by a criminal at the gallows, 
DIVA'L (S.) in Heraldry, the herb nightſhade 3 
it is uſed for ſable or black, by thoſe who 
blazon with flowers and herbs inſtead of 
metals and colours, = 
DI'VAN (S.) the grand council chamber of the 
empire of Turkey, where the officers of fate 
meet to conſult public affairs; alſo the aſſtm - 
bly itſelf is fo called. . 
DIVA'RICATE (V.) to firaddle wide, as thoſe 
who are bow-legged do. 


DIVE (v.) to go, be, or continue ſome time 


under water; to ſearch cunningly into a per- 
ſon's defigns, counſels, or bufineſs; and in 
the ing Language, to pick pockets in a 
crowd, church, &c. 
DVVER (5) one who goe 
water z alſo a bird called didepper or dapebick ʒ 
* alſo a —— name for 22 7 | : 
IVERGE (V.) to go farther off continually, 
28 two — lines interſecting one another 
do, which tho* continued to infinity, would 
never meet again, but always grow wider, 


zor ſwims under 


DIVE'RGING or DIVERGENT (A.) ſepa- © 


rating, or continually going farther off fr 
one another, like the two legs of a right- 
lined angle, 


DI'VERS A.) ſundry, ſeveral, manifold, va- 


rious. 

DIVERSE (A.)] different, unlike. 

DIV'ERSLEY (Part.) differently, variouſly, ſe- 
veral ways, faſhions, or manners. 

DIVE'RSIFY (V.) to vary, change, alter, 
ry Ba 1 

DIVE RSION (5.) T * paſtime, recreation, 
play; alſo a digreffion, or turning afidefrom 
the immediate matter; in War, when one 
party is either too ſtrong for the other, or 
poſted very advantageouſly, the other fide 
endeavours to weaken or draw them out of 
their ſecufity, by making a diverfon, that is 
by catrying their arms into ſome important 


place belonging to them, and which is not 


well prepared for making reſiſtance, 
DIVE'RSITY (s.) variety, difference, altera- 

tion, change; it differs from diftinRion in 

this, that the latter is an operation of the 


| mind, whereas the former exiſts 


in the 
thiags 


* 
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i DIV 

c things themſelves, without any interpoſitien 
of the mind. | | 

DIVE'/RT. (v.) to turn afide, or make a di- 


greſſiom; alſo to pleaſe, delight, entertain, 


recreate. #3; | 
DIVE'RTING (A.),pleafing, agreeable, amu- 
_ ſing, ſatisfying, &c. = | 
DIVERTI'SEMENT (S.) ſport, pleaſure, play, 

paſtime, any. ſort of amuſement whatever, 
DIVE'ST (V.) to ſtrip or deprive of any dig- 


nity or ornament.; to diſrobe or pullſoff, or 


take away -a perſon's cloaths or authority, 
DIVI'DE (V.) to ſeparate, part aſunder, diſ- 
unite, disjoin, or ſhare; in Aritbmetic, it 

is to find how many times one number is 
. contained in another. | 
DIVVDEABLE.(A.) that may be ſeparated, 

parted, or put aſunder, et is 
DI'VIDEND (S.) ſomething to be divided or 
ſhared among ſeveral; in Arübmetic, the 
number to be divided is called the dividend ; 
in Companies, it is the money. divided among 
the. proprietorg,. as.intereſt upon the ſtock, 

Sroportionably to each perſon?s particular 

mare, ar part age z in the:Univerſity, it 
is a Tum equally divided among the feſlows 
Peatly ; in Trade, it is when à man fails, 
And propoſes voluntarily, or his effects are 
Taken by ſtatute, inventoried and valued, 

and after all charges are deduQted, the a- 
mount is divided among the ſeveral creditors 
in proportion to their debts. . 

'DERS (S.) a pair of compaſſes which 
open and ſhut by means of a fcrew, to ren- 
der them more exact for curious mathema- 
tical purpoſes. . 4x4 aac 10 
- DIVIDUAL (S.) in that, part of Arithmetic, 
called divifien, is the whole number or di- 
vidend -parted into portions by points, &c. 
or.the more eaſy finding how often the di- 
vi ſor is contained in each part, and by con- 
ſequence in the Whole. 


£5 
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DVINA/TION or DIVINING. (s.) the art | 


of foretelling future events, and this under as 
many various names as methods; ſome by 
affrology, others by dreams, palmiſiry, &c. 

DIVINE (S.) one inveſted with the miniſte- 
rial function, and appointed to teach the 
people the duties of religion; alſo à ſtudent 
in divinity. | | 

DIVINE (A.) heavenly, belonging to Ged, 
holy, pure, true. | 

DIVINE (V.) to gueſs, conjecture, or fore- 
tel, either by immediate tevelation, or pre- 

tendedly by vling means. 

DIVINELY (Part.) in a heavenly or godlike 
manner, | 1 
DIVINER (S.) a ſcothſayer, augur, wizard, 

propheſier, conjuier, or foreteller of future 
events. 5 | 
DY'VING (S.) the art of voluntarily going and 
abiding under the water; alſo a-cant word 
for picking of pockets, _ 
DVVING-BELL (S.) a machine contrived to 


let down perſons to a great depth in water, 


4 


DIV 
by the means of which, can rem: 
there a long time —— — 
incommoded for want vf air; during dich 
time, they can ſee or do what iz convenient 
towards getting up what has been loſt or 
caſt away in a form er ſhipwreck, | 
DIVINITY (s.) the ſcience of theology; alſo 
— 1 _ eſſence of God. 6 
ISIBVLITY (S.) 4 quality in bodi 
whereby they become ſeparable. into * 
both in thought and reality, | ? 
.DIVI'SIBLE (A.) that may be ſeparated or di- 
. vided into more parts than now it is, 
DIVISION (S.) a ſeparating, difuniting, parti. 
tion, diſtribution, ftrife,quarrel, faction, ſedi. 
tion; in Arithmetic, that role which ſhewshow 
many times one number is contained in ano- 
ther; in Myfic, it is the diſtinguiſhing a tune 
into ſeveral parts, or breaking off a long note 
into ſeveral ſhort one's, &c, In War, a bat- 
talion or body of forces in march ; at ſea, the 
third part ef a fleet or ſquadron of ſhips; in 
Printing, a ſmall daſh at the end of a line 
where a word is divided; uſed alſo to con- 
nett two words, as well-pleafing; it is alſo 
called-a hyphen, and marked thus (-). 
.DIVVSOR (8,) a number which ſhews how 
many parts a thing or number given is re- 
quired to be divided into, 
DIVO'RCE- (S.) a breach or diſſolution of a 
marriage, which is of two kinds; the fr{t 
is called 2 vinculo matrimonii, in which cale 
. the woman receives her fortune back. again, 
and both parties are freed from all obligations 
to one another; the other is à menſa & tho, 
ia which caſe they are only ſeparated at bed 
and board, and the woman is allowed a main · 
tenance out of her huſband's eſtate. : 
Bill of Divorce, in the Moſaical Law, was 
2 piece of vellum given hy the huſband to his 
wife, importing, that from that day forward 
ſhe wes no more his wife, and was at liberty 
to act as if ſhe had never been married to him. 
.DIVO'RCE (v.) to put away from one, to 
part, or be ſeparated, &c. | 
DIVO'TO (s.) a grave ſelema kind of muſic, 
ſuch at is proper for devetion. . 
DIURE'SIS (S.) the-ſeparation of the urine by 
the kidnies. | | 
DIURE”RIC (A.) that provokes urine. 
DIU'RNAL (A.) daily, day by day, in the day- 
time, ; 
Niurnal motion of the Earth, is its. motion 
upon its aks. 6 6 
Diurnal motion of a Planet, is the ſpace it 
moves in 24 hours. 
Diurnal Arch, is an arch deſcribed by any 
- heavenly body between its riſing and ſetting. 
Diurnal Circle, is a circle in which an) 
point of the globe moves-by a diurnal or daily 
motion. (80) foe Pass 
Dl RNAL (S.) fee Journal. 4 
DIURNA'LIS * in the Law, is applied to ſo 
| much land as can be ploughed in one day. 
DIU'RNARY (s.) an-officer in the dle, 


diſcover 
was unk 
DVZZAR 
fond, fi 
DVZZIN] 
the hea 
DIZZY ( 
ing, or 
Do! (v.) 
pliſh, e 
DO/BELE 
DO'CED 


Doc 
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empite, who wrote down in a book kept for 
0 chat purpoſe, the daily actions of the prince. 
is DIUTU'RNITY (S.) length of duration. 
* pivV LOGE (V.) to diſcloſe a ſecret, to publiſh, 
or diſcover, or make known that which before | 
12 was unknown. 5 *. 
Allo DIZZARD (S.) a dotard, or ſtupid fellow, a | 
| fond, fooliſh, or imaginative perſon. _ 
lies, DIZZINESS (S.) giddineſs, or ſwimmirg in 
the head, k 
25 DIZZY (A.) giddy, incapable of ſeeing, ſtand - 
di. ing, or ating properly. ö 
| Do (v.) to act, perform, execute, accom- 
rti. pliſh, effect, or bring to paſs, 
edi. DO/BELER (S.) a great diſh, ; ; 
how DO'CED or DOU/CED (S.) a muſical jnſtru- 
no- ment, called a dulcimer. 
une pochH MIUS (S.) a foot in Perſe, conſiſting 
note of five ſyllables, a ſhort one, two long ones, 
bats a ſhort one and a longe one, 
the BOCIBIY/LITY or DOCUVBLENESS (S.) eafi- 
in neſs to learn or be taught, quickneſs of ap- 
line prehenſion, readineſs of taking or conceiving 
on- arts or ſciences, a 
alſo DO/CILE or DO'CIBLE (A.) eafily taught, 
that learns without difficulty, capable of be- 
how ing inſtructed. 
DOCK (V.) to cut off a horſe's tail; in Law, 


to eut off the entail of an eftate; alſo ſpoken 

of a ſhip, when ſhe finks herſelf a place to 

lie in, 7 
the fleſhy part of a boar between the rump 
and the chine, * 

Dry Dock, a place by the water-fide, where 
Aips are built and repaired, | 

We Dock, a place by the water- fide full of 
water, into which chips are haled to lie by 
till wanted, ; . 

DOCKED (A.) baving the tail cut off. 

Strong- Do. led, brawny · buttocked; » alſo 
ſpoken of a horſe that is ſtrong in the reins, 
and Gnews of the back, 

DOCKET (s.) a breviary, abſtract, abridge- 
ment, or ſummary of a writing; alſo a bill of 
direction which people ftick to a parcel of 
g00ds, when they ſend them any where, 

DOCTOR (s.) one who has paſſed through all 
the degrees of a faculty, and is allowed to 
rn or teach the fame; alſo an officer, 


| 


of ſome 
care; as, 
Doctor of 


alms, 


the Pſalter, is he who explains the 
Doctor of the Goſpels, is he who explains the 
koſpels. ; 


Doctor of the Apoſtles, is he who explains 
St. Pauls pert n 
(S.) the 


DO'CTORATE or DO'CTORSHIP 
| DO'CTORS COMMONS (S.) a college for 


part of ſcripture committed to his 


dignity or office of a doctor. 


DOCK (S.) the tail of a horſe, the buttock, |, 


1 the Greek church, who has the expohtion 


DOG 


miſſioners delegate or the judges of the court 
of delegates, the vicer general, the chancel- 
lors of the lord archbiſhop of Canterbury and of 

the lord biſhop of London, the judges of the 
courts of audience and prerogative, and the 
doctors of the civil law, and the proctors, 
called licentiates or bachelors, who are the 
practiſers or pleaders in theſe courts., 

DO'CTRINAL (A.) inſtructive, any thing re- 
lating to particular theſes or opinions, 

DO crRINE (S.) ie ſtruction, learning, diſci 
a diſcourſe, | 
DO'/CUMENT (S.) a precept, inſtruction, ad- 

monition, leſſon. 

DO/CUMENTAL (A.) inſtructive, admoniſh- 
ing, teaching. | 

 DOCUMENTVZE (V.) to tutor, inſtruct, 

moniſh ; alſo to chide, find fault with, 
ſcold at. > 

Docs (S.) a meteor a ing like a beam, 

DO'DBROOK (S.) in Dewonſbire ; here is 
particular cuſtom of paying to the verſoh 
tythe for a liquor called white ale; from this 
town, which ftands almoſt even with the 
ſhore, the land runs into a large front, called 
by the ſeamen the tart point; here is a good 
market weekly on Thurſday for cattle and 
proviſions; diſtant from London 170 comput- 
ed, and 198 meaſured miles. 

DO/DDER (S.) a weed that winds round other 
herbs; it is alſo called with-wind, 

DODECA'GON (S.) in Geometry, a regular 
polygon, having twelve fides ; alſo a fortifi- 
cation having twelve baſtions, 

DODECAHE'DRON (S.) in Geemetry, a ſolid 
having twelve regular pentagonal baſes ; it is 
one of the Platonic bodies, 

DODECATEMOR (S.) a name given to the 
ſigns of the zodiac; alſo the twelfth part of 
any thing. | 

DODGE (V.) to cavil, wrangle, prevaricate, 
waver, boggle, ſhuffle and cut, baffle, flinch, 
to fly from one thing to another, to hop or 
ſkip, to hide, 

DO'DGER (S.) a ſhuffler, wrangler, &c. one 
that ſkxipsor jumps from one thing or place to 
another, | 

DO/DKIN (S.) a farthing. 

DO DO (S.) a bird found in St. Maurice's 
iſland, called monk ſwan; it has a large 
head, which is coveted by a ſkin feſembling 

a monk's cowl, f 

DOE (S.) a female deer; alſo a cant word fo 
a common woman or whore, 

DOFF (V.) to put off, uncover, or m 
the head, &c, | 

DOG (S.) a four-legged beaſt, very familiar and 
uſeful to mankind, both for pl<aſure and ſer- 
vice, as watching the houſe, yard, &c. hunt- 
ing and finding ſeveral ſorts of game, &c. alſo 
a ſort of grate, called alſo an andiron, or in- 
ſtrument to lay wood on to burn in chambers, 
&c. alſo a term of reproach given to thoſe 


* 
; 


. 


ake bare 


toſo the profeſſors of the civil and canon laws; | 
Yo im it live the judges of the high court of ad- 
= Kiralty, the dean of the arches, the com · 

, GN 1 "AP | : 


with whom we are angry, as, You ſaucy 47. 
r 


* 
* as , 
— „ 


pline; alſo the theſes or maxim delivered in 


'Y 
45 
! 


For You impudent fellow; Allo an utenßl 


. 


8 


for coopers to carry large caſks, between two 
perſons. A dog is the emblem of fidelity, af- 
Romans, repreſented their 
gods under that form; in Aflronomy, there 
are two conſtellations which go by that 


| fe&tion, and obedience, for . 55 1 * Ap ; 
ares or hon 


name, uſually called Canis major and Canis 


minor, the great dog and the little dog. 
DOG (V.) to watch or follow a perſon flily, in 

order to diſcover whither he is going. 
Dold ATE s.) the office or dignity of a doge. 


DO'G-DAYS (S.) thoſe days wherein the dog - 


| _ riſes and ſets with the ſun they 5 
_ the zoth af July, and end the 7th of September, 
+ e 155 — the air is OED very 
_. ſultry, faintiſh, and unhealthy. 
DO'G RAW (S.) one of the four cauſes for 
which a man. may be arreſted as a deer- 
 -Keaher, he being found leading a hound, who 
is purſuing a deer by ſcent, 
DOGE (S.) the principal magiſtrate in the ſtates 
of Venice and Genoa; he was formerly almoſt 
an abſolute prince, but now can do nothing, 
not even go out of Venice, without the con- 
.. currence of the ſenate ; he gives audience to 
_  ambaſiaders, but has no power to give an- 
wers; all credentials are in his name, but 
are not figned by him; there is a ſecretary 
. of ſtate who does it, and ſeals them with 
the arms of the republic, Ambaſſadors 
direct their diſpatches to him, nevertheleſs 
he muſt not open them, but in the preſence 
of the counſellors. The money is coined in 
dis name, but neither with his figure or his 
arms, He is head of all councils, and when 
he comes into council, all the magiſtrates riſe, 
but he riſes to none, except foreign ambaſ- 


anon DBUOE. 
O'GMA. (S.) an axiom, featiment, * 

i POWA.(E e timent, or opinion 
| QGMA/TICA A.) opinionated, ftubborn, 


% . 


opinion; one who is for making others think, 


ax, or do juſt as he does. 
[DOGMA'TICALLY (Par) begue, ab. 


, matively, peremptorily, 

DO'GM a T1878 J a ſect among the ancient 
. Phyficiam, who reduced all diſeaſes to cet- 
tain genera, which they divided into ſpecies, 

and aſſigned medicines for them, by ſuppo- 
fing principles, drawing conſequences, and 
applying thoſe principles and conſequences to 
the particular diſeaſes under conſideration. 

DOGMATTZE (V.) to: ſpeak or aſſert poß- 
tively, to affirm, to broach new do&rines, 
to inſtruct or teach imperiouſly, as if the 

teacher or doctrine was infallible. 

DO' G-STAR (S.) a very bright ſtar of the firſt 
magnitude, in the mouth of Canis major. 
DO/G-TRIJCK (S.) a ſcurvy, waggiſh, or un- 

lucky action. | +a, 

Dod TROT (s.) a ow, eaſy pace, a gentle 
continued motion. WE 

DOIT (S.) a ſmall Dutch coin, three of which 
are nearly equal to our half- penny. . 

DOLCE (A.) in Mufic, ſoft, gentle, flow, 

DOLE (S,) a donation, gift, alms, the preſent 
of a nobleman to the people, a quantity of 
raw fleſh given away to the poor at the death 
of a rich perſon, 

DOLEBO'TE (S.) ſmart money, or ſome for: 
of recompence for a maim, injury, or hurt, 
that a perſon gets in the ſervice ofa prince, xc. 

DO'LEFUL (A.) ſorrowful, grievous, lament- 
able, piteous. : 

DO'LEFULNESS (S.) ſorrowfulneſs, grievouſ- 


-  Fadors. At Venice he is elected to this dig- 


nity for life, but at Genoa for two years 


neſs, that deſerves compaſſion. 
'DO'LEMEAD (S.) a field wherein ſeveral per- 


only. When he dies, the ſtate does not go] ſons have ſhares., - : a 
| Into mourning for bim; bis children and] DO'LGELHE or DO/LGETH (S.) in Meris- 


_ brothers are excluded from the chief offices}. 


of ſtate, nor are they allowed to receive any 
- denefices from the court of Rome, except the 
... cardinalſhip,, that being only a titular ho- 


nour with no juriſdiaion annexed to it. He 


may not diveſt himſelf of his dignity fot his; 
eaſe; and after his death his conduct js very 


narrowly ſearched into, by three inquiſitors| 


_ and five cotrectors. | YE” 
-DO'GGED or DOH (A.) ſurly, ill na- 
tured, moroſe, peeviſh, ſullen, crabbed, chur- 
liſh, out of humour. 
DO*'GGEDLY or DO'GGISHLY (Part.) mo- 
roſely, peeviſhly, ſurliixy. 
b Deggediy dealt by, hardly, illy, or barba- 
-. roufly uſed. | 
Doe GER (S.) a ſmall! Dutch built fiſhing- 
veſſel, with a well in the middle for the better 
: keeping and preſerving the fiſh alive, and fit 
for the market. 1215 
Do GOR EL (s.) bad rhyme, mean, poor, lou 


etbfire in North Wales, ſeated on the Avon 
in a vale, has a ſmall market weekly on 
Thourſday; it is much noted for Felch cot- 
tons, that are diſpoſed of here; the moun- 
| tains round it are called its walls, which are 
ſaid to be three miles high z it bath a ſteeple 
| that groweth therein, the bell hanging 18 3 
yew-tree; diſtant from'London 149 computed, 
and 139 meaſured miles. 
'DO/LIMAN ts.) a kind of a long ſoutanae, ot 
© upper coat with natrow fleeves, buttontd at 
the wriſt, and hanging down to the feet, 
worn by the Tura. 1 
DoLLAR (S.) a filver coin made in ſereral 
parts of Germany and Halland; they are not 
all of the ſame fineneſs and weight; 


value about 43. 6 4. Hering. | 
DO/LOROUS (A.) ſte Dalzſul. 


[DO/LOUR 6.) grieh, pain, ſorrow, troudie, 


affliction. 


poetry, ſuch as common ballads are uſually 
compoſed in, h Cs 


DOLPHIN (S.) a fea-fith; alſo 2 northern 


couſtellation, conſiſting of 18 flars. o- 


pokitive, or attached to a notion br particular 


| Ditch dollars are moſt common, and are in 


ſiveneſ 
DOM or 
f foreign 


— F 


/ 


M DON 
| (S.) ſmall black inſeQs that de-] be the fame with the protecterz) who wege 2 
porn e e Fanden es pieces of degree above the Are * Gre the 


on ordnance, becauſe they ate uſually caſt in immediate guard of the emperor's perſon g 
'hape of that fiſh,” vcr ter under the chriſtian emperors, they were al- 
n, DOLT (s.) . blockhead, dunce, or a ſtupid, | lowed to bear the ſtandard of the croſs, ; 
lar ” unteachable perſon. * . DOMIFYING Ce) in Aſtrology, the dividing 
k, DOLTIIN (AJ Woof, fugis, dull, forth, |" thy Befrens foto twelve houlet, is e ® 
: incapable of inſtroction. er ect a horoſcope, | Gta 
ir- pl TISHNESS (8.) gopickty, unapptehen - DOMINA'TION (S.) the fourth order of an- 
fiveneſs, ſottiſhnefs, incapacity, 4 gels; alfo power, rule, governance, &c. 
ent DOM or DON (S.) a title of honovr uſed in | DOMINEE/R (V.) to ſwagger, inſult, vapour, 
et- foreign countries, eſpecially Spain, equivalent | bear ſway, behave in an inſolent manner, 
es, to lord, maſter, fir, &c- 656555 lord it over, and carry it very haughtily to- 
do- DOMWIN (8.) lands'Þeld in fee to a perſon, | wards a perſon or perſons. | xs 
ind and his heirs and faccefſfors, - I DOMINEE'RING (S.) an inſulting or tytan- 
to DOME or DOOM (S.] with the Saxons, ſigni- | nica} manner of behaviour, N 
ü bed jvozmenf, Su defi decree, or ord- DOMINEE'RINGLY (Part.) inſolently, tytan- 
fi. - nance; alſo an hemifpherical roof, or work | 'nically. | TO TEIN 
es, in a ſpherical form, raiſed over the middle | DOMINICA 7 Sunday, xp. 4 
the of a building, by way of crowning; they have | DOMVNICAL LEETERS (S.) a name given 


columns round them, both for ornament and | to the firft ſeven letters of the alphabet, be- 

art fopport ; they are uſually round, though there] cauſe of their being uſed by chronologers, - 
are inftances of ſquare and oval ones, and to denote Sunday, or the Lord's day, one of 

un- ſome made in the ſhape of a polygon; it is | which being fixed for that purpoſe, the other 
alſo called a cypola 3 alſo the arched cover of | 3 — —_ =— of an week, 

a reyerberatory furnace, and theſe letters ſhift places annually a 
DOME'S DAY or DOOM DAY 'BOOK | ' gradually, except in leap year. * N 
(s.) denominated Liber Judiciarius vel Cen - DOMYNICANS or PREACHERS (S.) a fe- 

—— Anglig, that is, theJudicial book, or | ligious order founded by St. Demimic, ap- 
| book of che ſurvey of England, compoſed in] proved by Innocent IH. in the council of La- 

the time of Nillam the Conqueror, from a teran in 1215, and confirmed by Henerji 

furvey of the ſeveral counties, hundreds, | III. under St. Ain's rules, and the fout 
"Uithings, &c, The intent or defign of this | er's porticolar conſtitutions. . 

book was, to be a regiſter, by which ſen- | DOMI NICUM 4. lands kept by a per 

tence may be given in the tenures of eſtates, for the bſe of his family ; alſo lands held by 

and from which that noted queſtion, whe- | a man in fee to himfelf, and his heirg and 

ther lands be ancient demeſne, or not, is ſtil] | ſycceſſops. _ 3 

decided, The book is 11 remaining in the DOM“ NION (S.) government, rule, power, 

Exchequer, fair and legible, confiſting of two | authority, 

volumes, a greater and leſſer; the greater | DOWINO (S.) à hood worn by a canon of a 

comprehends all the counties of England, ex- cathedral. ; - 

cept Northumberland, Cumberland, 2 DOMUS CONVERSORUM (S.) was for- 

land, Durbam, and part of Lancaſhire, which merly the name of the houſe where the Tolls 

were never ſurveyed, and except Ex, Suf- are kept in Chaucery- Lane. . 

folk, and Norfolt, which are contained in the | DONA'TION (S.) a gift, largeſs, or bounty, 

efſer volume, which concludes with theſe | commonly meant of ſuch as are appropriated - 
words, Anno Millefima Oftogefimo Sexto ab In- to charitable or religious uſes, : 
carnatione Domini, V igefimo vero Regis Wilbel- DON ATTSTS (S.) antient ſchiſmaties, who 
ni, Ja eft ia Peſeriptio, non folum per bes] followed the errors of Denatus, à biſhop of 
tres Comitatys, ſed etiam alios. 4 Carthage ; they held, that the Father was 
DU'MES-MAN or DOOM'S-MAN (S.) a | above the Son, and the Son above the Holy 
Judge appointed to hear and determine cauſes; | Ghoſtz that there was no virtue in the 
0 a prieft appointed to hear cgnfeſſions. church, for which reaſon, thoſe of their fe& 


2 DOME'STIC (A.) any thing that relates to. | _were re-baptized ; that baptiſm conferred by 
* affairs at home; it is alſo an appellation any but thoſe of their ſect, was null; that 
, 


given to all thoſe who belong to a man's there was no church but in Africa, Se. 
family, 2s his chaplain, ſecretary, ſteward, | DONATIVE (S.) a gift; alſo a preſentation 


— . &. it was alſo a general title for all officers | made by a patron of a benefice to a'elergy- 
: 4 in the Greek empire, who had the ſuperinten- | man, the biſhop being no ways concerned in 
on done of any thing; as grand domeflic, who | the affair; formerly all biſhoprics were dongy 


adted as major domo, or provider for the tives of the king. SER Fe 
| prince's table: Domeſtic of the table, who | DONCASTER (S.) in the 9 
a Ds 2 great ſeneſchal or ſteward, &c. There | Yort/bire, fitvate on the river Don, has been 
, 2 alfo a body of forces in the Roman em- a very ancient town, and formerly much 
"HM dure, called Jemefics, (by ſome * to- £ l . than now but in 759 lt * 


/ 


—U— — —— 


4 
© 


| fo totally deſtroyed by li zhtening, that it never 1 


A, 
* 


large caſtle are ſtill in being, that ſtood where 


% 


* 


long cauſe-way, and the remains of the great 
Raman high-way; it is diſtant from London 


DO'NDON (S.) a fat old woman. 
DONEEF! (S.) in Law, one who receives a gift, 


DON JOHN (S.) in Fortification, a large tower, | 


. 


. neceſſity, the garriſon may retreat, and capi- 
tulate with more advantage, being, by their 


DO'NOR (S.) one who gives to or beſtows 
any thing, upon another, whether lands, 


— 


. e . 28 

1 ; &4 
. 
recovered its firſt beauty; ſome remains of a 


the church now ſtands; yet it is a tolerable 
town, governed by -a mayor and fix alder- 
men, and is principally employed in knitting 
Kockings, gloves, waiſtcoats, &c. it has a 
good market weekly on Saturdays for cattle, 
corn, &c, Here are two very large, ftrong, 
and lofty bridges over the river Don, with a 


123 computed, and 152 meaſured miles. 


or has lands, &c. given him. 


or redoubt in a fortreſs, whither in caſes of 


fituation, enabled more eafily to defend them- 
ſelves and annoy the enemy. 


goods, or money. | 
DOO'M (V.) to judge, ſentence, or appoint 
what ſhall be the fate of another, 
DOOM (S.) judgment, ſentence, a fixed and 
8 ſtate, from which no relief can 
got. 2 785 
DOOM'S-DAY (S.) the general or laſt day of 
judgment, or that day wherein, according to 
. the general received opinion of Chriſtians, 
every man, both ſoul and body, ſhall be ei- 
ther choſen to eternal happineſs, or ſenten- 
 eced to everlaſting miſery, | 
POOR (S.) in ArchiteFure, that which ſhuts 
up, ſtops, hinders, or permits perſons to go in 
ot out of the paſſage to, or entrance into a 
houſe or apartment; when applied to Cities, 
Palacet, Cc. it is called a gate; and Mera 
© phorically, it is the entrance or initiation into 
any place or thing whatever. 
DOR (S.) the drone-bee or beetle; alſo a term 
in Weſiminfler School, for permiſſion to ſleep 
a ſmall time. 
DO'RCHESTER (S.) in Ox ire, wos for- 
merly a noted city, and a biſhop's ſee for 460 
years, viz, from 634 to 1094, when Remi. 
givs, its laſt biſhop, tranſlated it to Lincoln, 
from which time it fell to decay, till at laſt 
it was of ſo ſmall account, that it was by 
ſome left out of the catalogue of market- 
towns; tho' Ogilly calls it a fair and large 
market and ſhire-rown, and a corporation, 
but ſends no members to parliament ; it has 
a large ſtone bridge over the Thames, and is 
_ graced with a fine church; diſtant from Los- 
dien 41 computed, and 49 meaſured miles. 
DO'/RCKESTER (s.) the principal or ſhire- 
town in Derſerſbire, built, on the banks of 
_ the river Frome; it is a pretty large town, 
with three pretty wide ftireets, and as many 


' + 


\ 


N A a 

e 
lie neither great nor beautiful, yet veins 
. fituate on a rifing grount, and Je 48 
ſouth and weſt ends into ſweet fields, and 
ſpacious downs, renders it very pleaſant and 
delightful, In the year 1614, it was totally 
_ deſtroyed: by fire, except the great church; 
yet none of the inhabitants loſt their lives: 
it is an ancient corporation, which in the 
5th year of king Charles I. had a new char. 
ter, which gave the government thereof to 
a mayor, bailiffs, aldermen, and burgeſſes, 
with an enlargement of privileges, In the 


ations, was. walled in, and had a caſtle, 
which were all demoliſhed afterwards by the 

Danes; it was for ſome tine famous for 
making fine broad cloth; but that trade is 
now turned into fine ſerges, ſelling ſheep, and 
brewing ale; the aſſizes, quarter-ſeſſions, 
and elections for knights of the ſhire, are all 

held here; for which purpoſe it is accommo- 
dated with good inns, and a plentiful market 
on Saturday; it ſends two members to par- 
liament, and is diftant from London 97 com- 
puted, and 123 meaſured miles. 

DOREE'-(S.) a fiſh called St. Peter's fi ſh. 

DORIC (A.) in the now commonly received 

orders of architecture, is the ſecond of the 

Give, ſaid to be invented by the Dorian, a 
people of Greece. | 

Doric Dialect, one of the five manners of 

ſpeaking, which was uſed among the ancient 

_ . Greeks by the Dorians, _ 

Doric Mood, a grave, flow, ſolemn kind 
of muſic, very proper either for the church, 
or the camp. 

DO'RMAN or DO'RMER (S.) a GE 
window made in the roof of a houſe, to light 
the flairs, &, _ | 

DO'RMANT (s.) ſtill, quiet, ſleeping, at reſt; 
as, the affair lies dormant, that is, it is dr 

er diſcontinued. © a 
Dermant Lion, in Heraldry, a lion that 1s 
aſleep; it differs from couchant in this, that 

(though they both lie down, and have their 
fore-paws ftretched out) a lion couchant has 

| his head erected, whereas a lien dormant has 
his head lying upon his fore-paws. 
Dermant- tree, a beam lying a-croſsa houſe; 
. alſo called a ſummer, | 
DO'RMITORY (s.) in a Convent, the bed- 
- chamber or lodging- room where the ſiſters or 
brotbeis ſleep. 


is ſaid to ſleep all the winter. | 

DORP (s.) a country town or village, 2 ftreet 
or lane. 

' DO'RSER (S.) a pannier or baſket put upon 2 
horſe's back, to carry things in. 

DO'RSETSHIRE (S.) is bounded on the _ 
by Somerſetſhire and Wiltſhire, on the _ 
Devenſbire, on the eaſt by Hampſbire, wo 
the ſcuth by the Britiſb channel; it 15 2900 


handſome churches, with a fine free ſchool, 
alms- houſes, &. and though the building: 


| zo miles long, and in the broadeſt part about 


25 miles over, and its circumference is 2 


| ting of the Romans it was one of their win- 
ter | 


DO'RMOUSE (S.) a kind of field-mouſe, that 


e bed- 
ters or 


e, that 


a ſtreet 


upon 2 


» north 
weſt by 
and'en 
s about 
rt about 
s about 
259 


- 


to has Ethos 


* 
. 3 


b 


$0 miles; its Iababitaats are computed at | 
2324000, and the houſes 22, ooo; it was the 


- firſt. ſettlementof the Saxons in Britain, and 


ſo continued till its monarch Egbert 


* 


- 


fubdued the reſt of the heptarchy, became 


| king of that part of the iſle now called g- 


land: The pleaſantneſs of this country oeca- 


» fioned moſt of ER s ſucceſſors, which 
. were 18 in number, both to reſide and be 


buried in it, and - which oocaſioned many 
very large pariſhes to be erected, from hence 


' the gentry took their humour of building 


their houſes vaſtly large: it ſends 20 mem- 


| bers to parliament, has '22 market towns, 


is divided into five diviſions, and theſe into | 
29 hundreds, which contain 248 pariſhes; it | ' 


- is ſeated in a healthful air, and yields all the 


neceſſaries of life in great abundance, but 
particularly ſheep, which are ſo ftuitful, that 
the ewes commonly bring forth two lambs at 
time; the paſturage is ſo very rich and fer- 
tile, occafioneg by the mixture of 'abundance 
of the ſweeteſt aromatic plante, that the 

- ſheep thrive exceedingly; beſides which, 
there is plenty of timber, free-ftone, marle, 
or tobacce-pipe clay,” hemp, barley, ' &c, 


DORSVTPAROUSor DORSYFEROVS | 
PLANTS (A.) are thoſe of the'capillary | 


kind, which have no tem, and bear their 
ſeeds on the back · ſice of the leaf, © 
DOSE. (S.) the quantity of phyſic preferided 


by a phyſician to be taken by his patient at | 


ode time; alſo ſo moch of firong liquer'as 
at one fitting makes a perſon drunk; #8; He 
bar bis doſe, that iv, be is fuddled. 
to de taſily awake dt. 

DOSEL. or DOR'SEL. (S.) a voollen- both, 
made in Devonſbire. 07 t oda 
DOT (s.) a ſmall marke or point, ſuch as is 
put over an i, or at the end of a ſentence. 
DOT (V.) to mark with ſmall points, as en- 

vers do to expreſs Or in Heraldry. 
DO/TAGE (s.) that age whereig perſons act 
ehildiſhly, or over and above fondly, which 
1s generally pretty advanced one, and fre- 
quently expreſſed by old folks towards young 
ones, whom they ſometimes marry, *' | 
DO/TARD ($.) à fimple, filly,, or over-fond 
old fellow, that has married a young girl. 


BOSE (V.) to- ſleep or lumber gently, ſo as | 


very fond, to love over-much, &. 


DO'TKIN (S.) a Pute coin, the eighth part | 


of a tiver, . 
DOTTEREL (S.) a bird which mimics the 
ations of the  fowler,, ro 
O'UBLE (v.) to make twice as much, or add 
u much to a thing as it contained before; 


to fold up cluth, &. alſo ſpoken of a hare, 
goes a winding courſe to 


that when hunted, 
ecewe the dogs, 


— ( A.) twice as much, two-fold, as 
uch again; alſo one that ſpeaks fair to a 


d — face, ind rails = him when abſcat, 


. ; 
„ having | 


- 'P 
Ov 


has two points gt each extremity. © + 


+ Double Letter, in Grammar, a letter which 
has the ſound of two; 'as X. T2. 


alledges for himſelf two'ſeveral' matters in 
bar of the action, either of which is fatficient 
to debar the plainrifl 4 0m 

Double Quarrel, à complaint made to he 
rchbiſhop of the province, aguinſt' am infe- 
rior ordinary, for delaying juſticey its de- 


s- © » 


2 


the complaint is made both againſt che 
judge, and him who is the cauſe of the 
delay. £4 , nn es 
Double Ratio,” fee Dplt . 
Double Veel, or Pelican in Chymiſtry,"is 
when two bolt- heads, or mattraſſes, are luted 
together by their necks. | 
DO/UBLER (S.) a-perfon that works at a 
. throwſter's; and twines, doubles, or twiſts 
two or more threads, of filk together, for 
the uſe of ſewing or ſticking. f 


1 


the men, and was much the fame as a waiſt- 
coat is now; alſo a double caſt at dice / ay, 
or that where bath the dice have the ſame 
ſpots, as 2 fives, 2 threes, & cw alſo à dupli- 
cate of a letter, x. + V 0 
DO/UBLING: (S.) in Heraldry, the lining of 
robes or mantles of ſtate, or of vhie mant 
lings in atehievements; in Hunting, the ire - 
gular oourſe which a hare runs, in order to 
deceire the dogs, and make them loſe theis 
ſceat ;. in military Affairs, it is the joinin 
two ranks or files of ſoldiers, whereby 
become-one 5'iin/ Navigation, doubling acape 
or pointz iso ſailing by iit on pat fide, and 
coming back on the other, 199 
DOUSLOO NS.) a Spaniſh coin, oft the value 
of two piſtoles. „ eee e 
DOUBT (v.) to be in ſuſpence, dt at an un- 
certainty; that does not know. what to de- 
termine or reſolve on, or which ſide of the 
queſtion to takes * {1 WT 
DOU'BTFUL (A.) dubious, 


uncertain, ambi-- 
| guous; . Is) LE©}.1 | 3,4 4 
Doubs TFULNESS (S.) uncertainty, dubiouſ- 
|," neſs, ambigaity. 


| Dow'BTING (S.) the forbearing to give one's 
DOTE (v.) to grow childiſh, or filly, to be 


aſſent to a thing, being apprehenſive that we 

are not ſufficiently acquainted with it p the 
not being able to give any abſolute decafion 

on either ſide of the queſtion. AVER» 

DOU/BTLESS (Part.) paſt diſpute, certain, 

. " abſolute; that admits of no ſeruple, that is 

” quite clear and plan. 

a deer. I 

DOUCINE (S.) in A4rchitcefure, a moulding 

| at the top of the cornice, balf convex, aud 

" half concave,. ſometimes' called. the e. 

tium or — . 5 | 

DOVE (S.) a. pig eon 
oo vA (S.) in. Kent, is an ancient town, 


* 


P - 
a * 


nomination ſeems to be owing to this, that 


DOUBLE T (S.) a garment formerly * by 


| Doble Fiche, in Heraldry, à ctoſs* whith 


DOU'CET (s.) a cuſtard; alſo the teſticles of 


* 


, f 


Double Plea, is that wherein the deſendent x 


— p a i 


N 
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Stonte nmong rocks, where the haven itſelf 
was formerly; the ge from bence into 
. Frasce, being and ſafeſt, it was or- 


dained, that no perſon. going out of the king- | 


dom to the continent ſhould take hipping in 
any other part; it is one of the Cingue-parcs, 
and wes formerly obligated to find 21 ſhips 
for war; it was anciently walled in, and had 
v0 tzates, and a caſtle built by. Julius Ceſar, 
all which are gone io decay, and alſo the 
. piers that king Henry VIII. built at 8 vaſt 
- Expence;z ſo that it is now but a poor place, 
though it keeps up the form of a corporation, 
and ſends two members to parliament; ir 
hath two markets weekly on Wedneſday 
and Saturday, and a fair on New. 11, which 
* JE nine days; heretofore were ſeven 
Churcbes, but they are now reduced to two; 
It is diftant from Londen 55 computed, and 
2 meaſured miles; of late the lord wardens 
the Cingue-ports have been ſworn, and the 
| reſt of the buſineſs belonging to them in ge- 
neral has beep 3775 here. | 3 
DO Y E-TAIL . in Carpent , A oint 
_- faſtens — together, — the tenon 
ar piece that is let into the other gaes widen- 
- ing into the extreme, and ſo cannot be drawn 
1 but by fliding the tip upwards. 
E-TAILING (S.) the joining or faſten- 
. ing doards't er, by what the carpenters 
call a dove-tail, that ia, a mortiſe and tenon 
- much: broader at one and than the other. 


. DOUGH (8.) raw flour, water, ſalt, e. 


+ Kmeaded and made up into a conſiſtence pro- 
per to make bread, cakes, pye-cruſt, . 
UGHTY (A.) a mock word for courage- 
Dene, valiant, firong, Rovt, mighty. 
DQUK. (v.) to dive, duck, or immerge in 
- water, : 
DO/WABLE (A.) that may be endowed, or 
have a ſettlement fixed upon it for its ſupport, 
DO/'WAGER (S.) the widow of a prince or 
nobleman, one who has a dower ſettled upon 
- her for her ſupport and maintenance. 5M 
DO'WDY (S.) a cosrſe, ordinary, bad com- 
- plexioned, or ill-ſhapen woman. . 
WER or DO WRT (S.) that part of the 
- eſtate, which a Gy enjoys after the 
death of her huſband, for. her maintenance, 


. which after her deceaſe deſcends to his chil- 


den; itt is alſo the portion a woman brings 
her huſband at marriage, 22 ſupport- 
ing the charges thereof ; alſoa ſum of money 
given with 2 maid at hey entering into a 
religious order, ET LON 
DOWLAS${S.) a coarſe, firong ſort of linen, 
uſed principally to make ſhirts or ſhifts for 
' Hard working people, % 
DOWN (Part.) below or in the-bottom; alſo 
thei we mood of the verb to deſcend 


- or go . 

DOWN ($.) the fineſt or ſofteſt of a gooſe's 
feathers; alſo a ſoft woolly ſubſtance . grow- 
ing upon the rind of ſoms fruits and upon the 


DRA 


[DO'WNHAM (s.) in . a very ancient 
town, ſituate ezaſtly wy the crafien of 


| the Great Ouſe; the market is weekly o 
Saturdey ; _diftant from Londen 71 com 8 
Downs 9 way 7 — n : Pk 
0 (S.) an elevation of fone or ſand 
gathered. along the ſea-banks, which ſerves 
un a barrier to it; it is particularly uſed for a 
famous road along the eaſtern coaſt of Key, 
which reaches from Dover to the North Fore- 
land; it has excellent anchorage, and is well 
defengded by the caſtles of Sandwich, Deal, 


2 


and Dower; here the | Engliſh. fleets meet; 


alſo 2 hilly kind of fields that lie open, 
2 are often run, and hares, &c. 


unted. 
DOWNWARD (Parc.) towards the bottom ef 


ower Þ 
DQ'WNY (A.) covered with down, very ſoft 
- or delicate to the touch. 

| DOWSE (S.) a flap or great blow on the face, 
or other part of the body, with the fiſt or 
band doubled together, ; 

POXO' 1 a ſhort verſe of thank 
Siving or praiſe to God, frequently repeated 
io divine ſervice, as the Gloria Patri, and 
the 24th verſe of the ad chapter of St, Lule, 
Glory be to God on bigs ; they are thus called, 
becanſe they begio with Atta, $99 

DO'XY ($.) a he-beggar, wench, trull, or 
whore; the female companion of a foot- 

_ ſoldier, travelling tinker, &c. 

'DQZE or DOSE (V.) to be balf aſleep, to be 
ins gentle lumber, from which a ſmall fir 
or noiſe will eafily awake a perſon. ; 

DQ'ZELLING (S.) manner of ſhadowing 
drawings, performed by pieces of cotton or 
1155 ſtuſfed into a quill, and the end broke 
into lint, to lay the ſmall-coal, chalk or 


other material uſed; very ſmooth and regular, 


by-breakivg off the harſh ſtrokes or edges. 

D@/ZEN or DO'SEN (S.) the number twelve, 
and in mapy co ies fourteen, as rolls, 

DRAB (S.) a naſty whore, dirty ſlut, or filthy 

dean; alſo a ſmall top-ſail; alſo an extri- 

| ordinary ſort of woollen cloth, chiefly worn 
in the winter time. 28 

DRA'BLER (S.) a ſmall ſail, uſed where the 
courſe and bonnet are not deep enough te 

+ clothe the maſt, 

DRACHM or DRAM (s.) the ſixteenth part 

of an ounce avoirdupoiſe; with the Apother 
caries, it is the eighth part of an ounce, and 

is equal to three ſcruples, or 60 grains. - 

DRA'CHMA (S.) a Grecian goin, in value about 
ſeven pence of our money. 

DRA'CO or DRAGON (S.) in Afrezony, 3 
conſtellation in the northern hemiſphere, 
conſiſting, according 7 apy of 31, Tycbo 

2, and Mr. Flam 49 ſtars. _ 
| l Drocs woltns, — appearing like 4 
flying dragon. : 

DRA'TONTIC MONTH (8.) in Afronmy 


. moon 5 
the ſpace of time between the renten 


85353 
ue about 


enomy, 2 
ſphere, 


I, Tychs 
> like 3 
Rronerg; 


moon's 
Jeparture 


 - Qeparture from, and return to, her aſcending | 


nd. a 
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DRA 


5 


node. | ; f 22 
DRACU'NCULI (8) in Medicine, an itching 
diſeaſe incident to children; it affedte them 

chiefly about the back, ſhouiders, and arms, 


And is ſuppoſed to-ariſe from little worms | 


under the ſkin. | «2h 
DRA'FF (S.) hog-waſh, ſuch as grains and 
water, blood, diſh-water, Ke. 
"DRA'FFY (A.) filthy, naſty, foul, dirty. 
DRAG (S.) a fox's tail; alſo a hook. ; 
DRAG (V.) to draw, hale, pull, or trail a- 
long on the ground by downright force or 
ſtrength. a LEES 
DRA'GANT (S.) a gum fo called. 
DR+4'GGLE (V.) to daub the tail or bottom of 
oge's cloaths with dirt, as one walks along. 
DRAGGS (S.) pieces of timber faſtened toge- 
ther ſo that they will carry ſome ſorts of 
burthens down a river, ſometimes called 
floats ; alſo any thing that hangs over the 
fide of a ſhip, and hinders her failing freely. 

DRA'G-NET (S.) a tramel, draw, or ſweep 
fiſhing-net, 

DRA'GOMAN (S) in the Eaftern Nations, is 
a perſon, Who, for the facilitation of com- 

merce, makes it his buſineſs to act as an in- 
terpreter, | 

DRAGON (S.) a ſerpent grown to a mon- 
ſtrovs bigneſs, and ſuppoſed alſo to be of as 
monſtrous a ſhape, a 

Dragon's Blood, a kind of reſin of a reddiſh 
colour, iſſuing out of a tree in Africa, called 
Dragen; it eaſily diſſolves by heat, and if 
caſt into the fire, flames, but can hardly be 
brought to diſſolve in a liquid. 

; 2 Wort, ſerpent's or viper's bug- 
ofs, 

Drago”s Head and Tail, in Aſtronomy, the 
nodes of the planets, or the two points where- 
in the orbits interſect the ecliptick, 

DRACONNE' (A.) in Hera/dry, is ſpoken of 


a beaſt, the lower parts whereof reſemble a 


dragon, 

DRAGOO'N (S.) a horſeman or ſoldier who 
fights both on horſeback, and on foot. 

DRAIN (V.) to free land, &c. from water, or 
other moiſture, by cutting and contriving pro- 
per canals to carry it off, 

DRAIN (S.) a water-courſe, fink, common 
1 place to carry off waſte - water or 

nage d). 

DRAKE (S.) the male of that ſpecies of eata- 
ble fowls called a duck. 

DRAM (s.) a ſmall quantity of any ſpirituous 
liquor, uſually drank out of a glais, little 

2 On alſo 77 Part of a common ounce. 
- — a ſtage- play, either tragedy, 

DRAMA'TICK 
ſtage · play. 


3 Poet, à perſon who writes 


DRA 
| — — a woollen cloth, ſuch as 


(A.) of, or belonging to a 


- warm c 
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Drap de 22 a frize, or thicle,, flrong 

loth fit for winter wear, 

DRAPER (S) a vender or ſeller of cloth, 
Linen Draper, one who deals in all kinds 

of linen, | y 
Wioilen Draper, one who deals only in 

broad or woollen cloths, ſuch as mens cloaths 
are made of, &c. 5 - 
DRA'PERY (S.) the cloth trade, whether 
wooilen or linen ; in Painting and. Sculpture, 
it is the repreſentation of the cloathing of 
any figure; it alſo takes in tapeſtry and 
hangings, | | 
DRA'STICK MEDICINE (S.) one which 
operates quickly and vigorouſly, 
DRAUGHT (S.) the quantity of liquor a per- 
ſan drinks at one pull; alſo a jakes, com- 
mon ſewer, or neceſſary houſe; in Painting, 
the out- line, or ſketch of any thing, or a 
piece not finiſhed with proper colours; in 
Navigation, the depth of a ſhip in the water ' 
when under fail ; in Law, an inſtrument or 
writing drawn up in order to be approved of, 
before it is engroſſed and ſigned; in Trade, 
an dverplus of weight allowed to the buyers 
of ſome ſorts of goods, eſpecially ſuch as are 
liable to waſte, as tobacco, ſugar, &c, 'In 
War, it is a number of ſoldiers made out of 
every company for ſome extraordinary expe- - 
dition, &c, in Trade, it is ſo much goods ag 
are carried upon one carriage at a time; alſo 
the demand, ſale, or diſpoſal of any commo- 
dity, is fo called. 

DRAUGHT-HOOKS (S.) in Gunnery, hooks 

faſtened to the cheeks of a carriage, a 

DRAUGHTS (S.) a diverſion, or game, played 

at in coffee houſes, &c. 

DRAUL or DRAWL (V.) to ſpeak. ſlowly in 

a canting or affected manner. 5 

DRAW (V.) to pull or hale; alſo a term in 
Hunting, fignifying to beat the buſh after a a 
beaſt ; alſo to delineate or make the repre- 
ſentation of any thing upon a plane; ſome- 
times confidered and applied to Painters, 
ſometimes to Matbematicicns laying down 
the hour lines for a ſun-dial, &c. a ſhip is 
ſaid to draw ſo much water as it occupies the 
ſpace of when ſailing ; that is, ſo many feet 
as it finks into the water, ſo many feet it is 
ſaid to draw. . 

DRA'W-BACK (S.) in Commerce, is the repay- 
ing to a merchant the duties 'or cuſtoms he 
has paid at the importing of foreign goods, 
upon his exporting them again, 

DRAW-BO (S.) a perſon who pulls up the 
leaſhes in a weavers loom, by which the 
figures or draught in the ſtuff or filk is pro- 
duced, Ee 2 

DRA'W-BRIDGE (S.) a bridge over a moat, 
river, or any place filled with water, that 
may be drawn up, and let down at pleaſure. 

DRA'WER (S.) ſometimes means one of the 
partitions of a cheſt, eſcruitore, &c. made to 
pull out or ſhove in eaßly, for the convenience 


of putting linen, papers,.. ce, ſeparate» from 
4 P pra 


* ang 


any thing elſe ; ſometimes it meant the wait 
or ſervant that attends upon company at a 
tavern, &e. and ſometimes it means a deli- 
neator or picture- maker; but more particu- 
larly uſed in the weaving- trade, for him 
who deſigns the figures, &. for the flowered 

: . filks, Who is called a pattern - dratwer. | 
PRA'WING (S.) in Painting, the ſhape, fi- 
gure, or repreſentation of any thing, and is 
either an outline, ſketch, or piece but 
© Aightly done; or one highly finiſhed in black 
lead, Indian ink, &c. but when it is in the 


natural colours, it is then denominated a 


painting. 
Drawing amiſs, in Hunting, is when the 
- Hounds take a wiong ſcent, and hit it up the 
wind, whereas they ſhould have done it down, 
or along with the wind, | 
Drawing a Bill of Exchange, is the writing, 
figning, and giving it to another to receive 
a certain ſum of a certain perſon, for the uſe 
of the drawer, &c. 
Drawing of Wire, is the ſtretching a piece 
of metal till it becomes very pliant.“ 

* - Drawing on the Slot, is when the hounds 
take a ſcent, and draw, or go on till they 
find the ſame ſcent again. 

Drawing Medicines, ſuch as 
a ſore to a head. 

Drawing Table, a board to put a ſheet of 
paper on, for the more convenient making of 
.. draughts, eſpecially pieces of architecture, 

becauſe_perpendicular and pasallel lines may 


ripen and bring 


de drawn by the help of an inftrument in the 


ſhape of a T, which ſerves as a rule, with- 
out the trouble of raiſing them geometrically ; 
theſe inſtruments are »lſo exceeding uſeful in 
navigation, and, if truly made, are the beſt 
and moſt expeditious for the confirutting 
plain and Mercator s charts, &c.. 
DRAY (S.) a firong,” low, open carriage, 
particularly uſed by brewers to carry their 
drink on to their cuſtomers ; alſo the neſt of 
a ſquirrel, | 
DRAY”PON (S.) in Shropſhire, though but 
r town, has a gocd market weekly on 
Wedneſday for horſes and cattle ; it is diſtan 
from London. 118 computed, and 149 mea- 


ſured miles. 
DRA ZE. (S.) a naſty, Quttiſh, careleſs, dirty 


Woman. 


FE horror, 

DREAD (S.) to ſtand in awe of, to fear, or 

be terrified at a thing or perſon. £ 

- DREA'DFUL(A.) terrible, frightful, amazing, 
t horror or ſurprizae. 


- 


5 DREAD (v.) fear, awe, terror, fright, or 


DREAM (S.) thoſe objects that the imagina 


tion repreſents to people in their ſleep ; alſo] 


any whimfical or airy ſpeculation, or impro- 
bable project, propoſal, or defign. : 
DREAM (V.) to have the image or repreſen- 
tation of any thing in one's ſleep, - 


* 


— 
« - 


* 


DRI'BLET (s.) a 


Jo dream over a Thing, ſpoken of one who DRIFT (S 
does an affair in fo indolent and careleſs 


DRI 
| 8 that one might ſuppoſe him to be 
p. | 
DREA MER (S.) a perſon that has his imagi. 
nation very wakeful and active, while afleep 
and has frequent repreſentations of many odd 
matters; alſo a ſlothful unactive perſon 
that crawls or creeps about his buſineſs ; alfo 
one _ is _ of ee or improbable 
projections, and making and im- 
voſſible ſchemes. ; 6 hon 
DREOCE (v.) to firew flour upon meat, 
while it is roaſting at the fire, to dry up the 
fat or moiſture that is upon it, in order to 
baiſt it with butter to make it look beautiful 
to the eye. y 5 

RE'DGER or DRE'DGING-BOX (s.) a 
{mall portable box, commonly made of braſs 


or tin, with ſmall holes bored or punched in 


the top or cover, to let the flour contained 

in the box, come out in a ſhower upon the 
meat that is roaſting at the fire, as in the 
article above. 

DRE'DGERS or DRU DGERS (S.) ſuch fiſh- 
ermen as are employed about taking or get- 
ting oyſters. ho 

DREE'RY or DREA'RY (A.) an old word 
{fill retained by the poets, ſignifying terrible, 
frightful, lamentable, ſorrowful, grievous, 
diſmal. 4 

DRE*GGY (A.) full of dirt or waſte, impure, 
mixed with filth, &c, +. 

DREGS (S.) the bottom, ſettling, or waſte 
part of any kind of liquid; the meaneſt or 
worſt part of any thing ; the refuſe, or what 
is-left after the beſt is taken away ; alſo the 
mean, vulgar, uncultivated, or wicked part 
of any people or nation. "LIQE 

DRENCH (V.) to ſoak or bathe thoroughly 
in ſome liquid matter; alſo to give or take 
a large portion of wine, beer, &c, alſo to 
preſcribe a phyſical liquid doſe, ſpoken 
chiefly of horſes, * 

DRENCH (S.) a phyfical liquid doſe, eſpecial - 
ly for a horſe. ; 

DRESS (V.) to clothe, ornament, beautify, or 
embelliſh, either verbally or actually; alſo 
to cook or prepare food, ſo as to make it fit 
for eating. ” 

DRE'SSER (S.) ſometimes means a perſon that 

is ſkilled in habiting a perſon to a& a play, 

Kc. and ſometimes it ſignifies the ſhelf or 

broad long board in a kitchen, where the 

cook lays his meat on, and prepares his 
ſauces, &c. : 

DRI'BBLE or DRI'VEL (V.) to let the ſaliva 
or ſpittle run out of the mouth, like a fool 
or ideot; alſo the manner of mercury 3 

operating in ſalivations, for the foul diſeaſe, 
inveterate ſcurvies, or other confirmed dif- 
temper, 


ſmall parcel of a large ſum 3 
any ſmall quantity or parcel of money, or 
any thing elſe. 

F 5 the aim, purpoſe, or deſign of a 


Perſon; in Mining, it is a channel or PR 
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ant out of one-part of the mĩne to lead to 


or from another, thereby to carry on the 
work more effectually, by proper communi- 
cations for air, to draw water, ſoil, ore, &c. 
in Navigation, ſuch things as float upon 
the water without a perſon to guide them, or 
being faſtened to any thing, c. in common 
Diſcourſe, when ve turn a perſon out to ſhift 
for her or himſelf, we are ſaid to turn them 
adrift; when an inqueſt is made into the 
exact number of cattle there is upon a foreſt, 
it is called the driſt of the foreſt; alſo when 
the wind blows ſnow in large heaps or chan- 
nels, it is ſaid to come in drifts. | 
Drift Sail, in a Ship, is a ſail under wa- 
ter in 3 Storm, it is veered out right a-head, 


% 


| having ſheets faſtened to it, as other ſails, 


have, to keep the ſhip right upon the ſea ; 
it alſo prevents the Thip from driving with 
the current: | 
© Drift Way, is the ſame with Lee Way. 

DRILL (S.) an inſtrument to bore holes in 
iron, ſteel, braſs, or any other metal. 

DRILL (V.) to pierce, bore, or make holes in 
any thing, with an inſtrument called a drill ; 
alſo to buoy a perſon up with pretences, to 
delay time, and make him expect what is 
never deſigned or intended. 

DRIYLY (Part.) doing any thing cunningly, 
craftily, lily, without ſeeming to take no- 


ticez allo merrily, archly, waggiſbly, and 


© fatirically, 

DRINESS (S.) without moiſture, droughti- 
neſs ; alfo cunningneſs, waggiſhneſs, &c, 
DRINK (S.) any fort of liquor that may be 
' drank or ſwallowed, but particularly ſpoken 


of all ſorts of malt liquors, commonly called 
beer or ale. 


DRINK (V.) to ſwallow down any liquid mat- 


ter, as water, beer, wine, &c, 
DRIP (S.) in ArchiteFure, à flat ſquare mem- 
ber, vulgarly called the eaves, and is the 
ſame with larmier alſo a kind of ſteps in 
buildings that have flat roofs, madeto walk on. 
DRIP (V.) to come away by drops, or trickle 
down like tears; any gentle diſtillation, or 
_ falling in ſmall quantities, like meat roaſting 
before the fire, 


DRTPPING (S.) the fat that falls from meat 


roaſted before the fire ; alſo the inclination 
or angular ſlant of a pent-houſe. 
DRIVE (V.) to force along, to compel to go, 
do make to do ſomething ; alſo to cut a paſ- 
| ſage or lane in a mine, to go farther into it, 
or to have communication with ſome other 
Part; alſo when a boat or other thing floats 
upon the water, and goes along with the 


? tide, without the guidance, or direction of 


any perſon ; alſo when a ſhip goes with the 
. Current, tide, or ftream, againſt the reſiſt- 
5 ance made by an anchor's being laid down, 
RIVELLER (S.) a fool or idect that lets his 
ſpittle run out of his mouth, one that ſlab- 
rs or wets his chin, 


RI VER (S.) one that forces or compels cat- 
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ue to go | that way as he would have them“ 


but more particularly ſpoken of coachmen?, ' 


carmen, waggoners, and the conductors of 
all other carriages, * F< 
DRIZZLE (V.) to wet er fall in ſmall drops 
like a flow rain. | 
DROTTWICH or DU'R TWICH (S.) in Ve- 
ceſter ſhire, upon the river a is a town 
corporate, with four hundred houſes in it, 
and four churches; the town is wealthy, 
and had great privileges granted it by king 
Jobn, whoſe charter they have ftill in be- 
ing ; they were alſo much favoured by king 
Edward III. But in 1299 one of their 
churches, and a great part of the town was 
burnt down, which ſo reduced it, that it was 
long in recovering again its former ſplen- 
dor, King Fames I, granted it a new char- 
ter, which appoints the government to be 
by two bailiffs, four juſtices and a recorder; 
the market is weekly on Friday ; it ſends 
two members to parlia ment. The town is 
famous for the moſt excellent white ſalt, 
which is made here, from the ſummer to the 
winter ſolſtice, in ſuch great quantities, that 
the duty or exciſe amounts to 50,0004, It is 
diſtant from London 82 computed, and 95 
meaſured miles. | 
DROLL (S.) a ſhew or ordinary play exhibited 
at fairs; alſo a wag or merry fellow; a jeſ- 
ter or pleaſant companion; one that can or 
does play with or upon words; a punſter. 
DROLL (V.) to banter or make ſport; to 
joke, to be merry, and divert the company 
with waggiſh or arch playing upon words 3 
to pun, AS 
DRO'LLERY (S.) the art or practice of wag- 


playing upon words. ; 
DROMEDAR (S.) a beaſt like a camel, but 
ſmaller and ſlenderer; it has two bunches 
upon its back, which ſerve inſtead of a ſad- 
dle : They are reported to be ſo ſwift, as to 
travel 100 miles a day, and are capable of 
enduring a great deal of fatigue z they have 
no fore-teeth nor hoof, but their feet are 
covered with a thick fleſhy ſkin, 


DRONE (S.) a bee without a ſting, which the 


reſt expel or drive out of the hive; alſo an 
idle, ſlothful, indolent perſon ; alſo a deep 
holding key note of a bagpipe. | 

DRO'NFIELD (S.) in Derbyſhire, a ſmall town 
whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday z diſ- 
tant from London 112 computed, and 140 
meaſured miles. 

DRO'NISH (A.) after the manner of a drone ; 
idle, flothful, careleſs, and indolent, - 
DRO'NISHNESS (S.) ſlothfulgeſs, idleneſe, 

indolence; alſo ſlowne{s or inactivity. 


DROOpP (v.) to hang down the head, to be 
* W to waſte or decay, to grow lan- 
gu 


d, faint, and lifeleſs, 
DROO PIN CGLV (Part.) faintly, languidly, 
diſpiritedly, and waſtiagly. 
DROP (S.) the ſmalleſt quantity of any liquid 
2 whats 


giſh mirth ; jeſting, joking, punning, os. 
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”  DROP(V.) to wafte or decay any liquid mat- 
ter by a very little, or a drop at a time; to 


chymical medicines are appointed to be taken 


reaſon are emphatically called drops; alſo to 


as low as the hands, arms, &c, or any other 


D 

kemper called the dropſy. 

+  DRO'PSY'[S.) a 9 wherein ſome part 
or the whole body is 


ta, wherein the whole body is affected; the 


Wind, by which means it is ſtretched out to 


DROSS (8) the waſte or ſcum of metals in 
flux; alſo the ſediment or dirty part of ſu- 


- DRO'SSINESS (s.) a metal's being mixed 
+ "ſerum; or other impurity z the quantity of 
'DRO'SSY (A.) full of impurity, ſcurf, duſt, 
"DROVE (S.) a large number, flock, or herd 
«A DRO'VERS (S.) fuch perſons as bring up cat- 


' DROUGHT (S.) when a ſeaſon or the earth 


DROWN (V.) to plunge into, or pour liquor 


 - © Immerging it in the ſame; aiſo to ntoxicate 


DRUDGE OY one that dees the ſlaviſh anc 
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in the entablature of the Dorick order put 
under the trigliphs, ſomewhat in the ſhape 
of little bells. ; 


fall by ſmall particles or drops, as certain 


20, 30, 40, &c. at a time, and for that 


deſcend from a window or other eminence, 
by gently letting the perſon or thing down, 


machine they have, will permit, and then 

letting go the hold, by which means the 
erſon or thing-falls or drops down. 
O'PSICAL (A.) one inclitted to the diſ- 


lied with a watry hu- 
mout; as, the Aſcites 


herein the abdo- 
men or lower belly is a 


d; the Ana ſar- 


Hgerocephalus, which troubles the head; and 
the Hydrocele, the ſcrotum : There is alſo 
andther kind, called a Tympanites, wherein 
the body, inſtead of water, is filled with 


. 


an immoderate bulk. c 


gar, duſt in tobacco, &c. 

With, or naturally inclined to waſte, ſcurf, 
waſte in a commodity. 

- waſte, &c,'- : 


of cattle, great or ſmall. 


tle for the ſaleſmen, graſiets, . carcaſe- 
butchers, &c. the ſame with drivers. 


is exceeding dry, or very much wants rain; 
alſo thirſt In any human or brute creature. 


DROU'GRTY (A.) thirſty, wanting drink, 


or proper watering by rain, watering pots, 
Ke. as gardens, fields, &c. in a dry ſeaſon, 


upon a thing till it is covered, &c. to cauſe 
© a living creature to loſe its life by water or 
ſome other liquid matter, by plunging or 


ox make a perſon drunk with ſtrong liquors, 
ſuch as wine, ale, brandy, &c. | 
DRO'WSY (A.) fleepy, heavy, or very in- 
elinable to ſleep ; a ſo Nuggiſh, unactive, oi 
unwilling to nir, move, or do a y thing, 
DRC B (V.) to beat, threſh, or cudgel ſevere. 
ly, by way of chaſtiſement, with a ftick, 
DRU'BBING. (S.) chreſhi g or eating ſe- 


verely, or chaſtiſng a perſon, for a taul ' 


committed, with a tick. 


whatever; in Arebitetture, it is the ornament 
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DRU 
mean offices of life, that works k 
and often, for a ſmall pay or wan xk | 
DRUDGE (V.) to work much or ſlave ha 

particularly in the meaner parts of buſineſs 
for a little money or pay, f 
DRU'BGER (S.) one that fiſhes 
the ſame with dredger, 
DRU'DGERY (C.) flavery, mean employment, 
very hard working. | 
DRU'GGETT (S.) a narrow woollen ſtuff, 
uſed for mens, and eſpecially boys cloaths, 
DRU'GGIST or DRU'GSTER (S.) a perſon 
that principally deals in foreiga gums, roots, 
plants, &e. for the uſe of the doctots, apo- 
thecaries, or chymiſts, 
DRUGS (S.) a general name for all ſorts of 
ſpices and other commodities of the aroma- 
tick kind, brought from foreign countries, 
but chiefly from the Levant and Eaft-Indies, 
and particularly for phyſical uſes ; alſo any 
commodities that do not ſell well, or that 
become very cheap, by reaſon of plenty, or 
being out of faſhion, are called drugs 
DRU'IDS (S.) among the ancient Gauls and 
Britons, were perſons who had the care of 
inſtructing the people in religion, philoſophy, 
politicks, and other ſpeculative accompliſh- 
ments; they were likewiſe judges, and who» 
ever refuſed to ſubmit to them, were deemed 
rebels and accurſed; they were chojen out 
of the beſt families, that the dignity of their 
ſtation, added to that of their birth, might 
procure them the greater reſpect. 
DRUM (S.) a muſical inſtrument, that is ge- 
nerally made uſe of in the army, to call the 
ſoldiers together, and direct them how to 
act; the body of it is made of a thin piece 
of oak, bent in a cylindrical form, and each 
end or bottom is covered with parchment ; 
to make it ſound, one of the ends is ſtruck 
with a ftick, and there are braces on the 
| {:des, whereby the ſound may be rendered 
louder or ſlacker, In Arcbitecture, the vaſe 
or tambour. 8 ; 
Kettle Drum, is one whereof the ſides are 
braſs. 

Drum of the Kar, in Anatomy a cavity in 

the inner part of the ear, reſembling a drum, 

its outer part is covered with a membrane, 

called membrana tvmpani z its « ffice (as 18 

tuppoſed) is to modity the ſound, which 18 

perfermed by its different degrees of tenſion, 

and conveyed to the auditory nerve. 
DRUM (V) to play or beat upon the iaſſau- 

ment cal ed a drum; aiſo to beat or make a 

noiſe with the fits upon a hoilow boarded 

place, in imitation of a drum. 
DRUM-MA'JOR (S) the chief, principal, or 

head drummer is an army, reg-meat, & . 
DRU'M ER (S ) one who beats ur plays upon 
a drum [Kl. fu ly, particularly tor warhke 

exer i es. 
DRUNK (A.) diſordered or intoxicated with 

liquor, in ſuch a manner that a perion bow 

not know what he is doing j one l 


for oyſters 3 
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bis ſenſes and reaſon, thro” or by means of | 


the force of ſpirituous or ſtrong hquors, ' 
DRUMNKARD (S.) a perſon that is often 
drunk; one delighted with drinking ſtrong 
liauors to exceſs.” | a 
DRUNK ENNESS (S.) the practice of drink - 
ing ſtrong liquors to exceſs. 


DRY (A.) that has none, or very little moiſ- 


ture; alſo a cant word for one that acts ſlily, 
or cunningly, that is very referved, and 
watches all opportunities to ſay or do ſome- 
thing for his own advantage; alſo when 
wine, by reaſon of its age, is much dephleg- 
mated, and its watery taſte conſiderably aba- 
- ted, or quite deſtroyed, it is ſaid to be dry. 
RY (V.) to exhale, ſuck up, or take away the 
moiſture that is in flowers, corn, cloaths, &c, 
DRY'ADES (S.) among the ancient Heathens, 
the nymphs of the woods, certain imaginary 
deities, who, they ſuppoſed, lived in the 
woods and groves, | 
DU'AL (A.) ſomething that belongs to the 
number two; and in Grammer, eſpecially in 
the Greek tongue, it is the number two, 


huſ:, blaſphemers are puniſhed in the fame 
manner; failors are alſo puniſhed this way, 
being thrown from the top of a mainmaſt 
yard into the ſea, having ſometimes a can- 
non ball tied to them, to make their fall 


ed by dry ducking, in which caſe the party 
is ſuſpended by a rope, a few yards above 
the ſurface of the water, and his puniſh- 
ment is made known by the diſcharge of a 
cannon. 

DU/CK'S-MEAT (S.) a green kind of weed, 
growing on the ſurface of ditches, or other 
ſtagnant waters; it is alſo called water lentils, 


out or extended, like gold, ſilver, &c,-into 

wire, thin plates, &c, 

{DUCTILITY (+.) the quality or property of 
any metal, whereby it is eafily ſpread or 
drawn out into thin plates, wire, &c, 

DUCTS (S,) paſſage, canal, drain, or 
conveyance of: I quors, blood, or humours, 
whether they be ſewers, pipes, veins, &c, 
in Anatomy, they are denominated from the 


which they conſider as a medium between] particular uſe, as duFus adipeſ, duttus ali- 


the ſingular and the plural number. 

DUB (v.) to make a perſon a knight, or con- 
fer the honour of knighthood upon him; 
alſo to cut off a cock's comb and wattles. 


'DU'BBING {S.) the conferring the honour of 


knighthood upon a perſon. - 

DU'BIOUS (A.) ſomething that is doubtful] 
or uncertain, that may or may not be, that 
is rather inclined to the negative than the 
affirmative fide, 

DU'CAL (A.) of, belonging, or pertaining to 
a duke. 

DU'CAL (S.) in Venice all letters patent, and 
letters written to foreign princes, ate ſo called. 

DU'CAT or DUCK ET (S.) a foreign coin, 
both filver and go!d ; the filver one is worth 
about 4s,-6d. ſterling, and the gold one 
about 101. 0 a 

DUCATOON (8) an Jralian ſilver coin, 
worth about 4s. 8 d. ſterling. 

DUCE (S.) the card or fide of a die that has 
two ſpots on it ; ſometimes it means the devil 

or ſome evil ſpirit, as when a perſon ſpeak- 
Ing angrily ſays, The duce take you, that is, 
may the devil or ſome evil ſpirit take you. 


DUCK (S.) the name of an amphibious fowl," 


well known, and commonly eaten in Eng- 
land, of which there are two kinds, the 
wild and the tame. 

DUCK (v.) to plunge or forcibly thruſt a per- 
ſon under water, by way of puniſhment ;' 
alſo to dive voluntarily, or to put the head 
under water, | 

DU CKING (S.) the plunging or dipping a 
perſon in the water; here in England, it is 
2 puniſhment inflicted by the mob on a pick - 
pocket; at Marſeilles and Bourbon, vagrants 
are condemned to the cale, that is, to be ſhut 
up in an iron cage, faſtened to the yard of a 

| Chaloupe, and duckęd in the river; at Thou- 


* 


* 


gentalis, &c. 

DU'DGEON (S.) anger, diſdain, grudge, quar- 
re], diſturbance, miſunderſtanding, reſent» 
ment, g 

DUE (S.) what remains unpaid of a debt; 
allo the reſpect or duty tbat an inferior owes 
to a ſuperior; alſo the right or property of 
a perſon, 

DU'EL (S.) a battle or engagement between 
two p rſons, ordinarily tought by choice, 
upon account of ſome real or imaginary af- 
front, in which c- ſe it is uſual for one perſon 
to give or ſend a challenge to the other, to 
fight him at ſmall ſword, and ſometimes at 
ſword and piſtol. | 

DU'ELLER or DU'ELLIST (S.) one that 
fights a duel or fingle combat. , 

DUE'NESS(S.) exactneſs, juſtneſs, correctneſs. 

DU*ET (S.) a Mufical term for a ſong or air 

. compoſed for two voices or inſtruments. 


ture, through which the wilk is ſucked or 
drawn out by the young or others, ö 
DUKE (S.) a t tle of dignity like that of earl; 


of armies: I here are dubes who are ſovereign 
princes, as the duke of Cour/and. the duke of 
Brunſwick, &c, It is now the chief dignity 
in thoſe kingdoms where it is uſed, next to 
the king, and the prince his eldeſt ſon, 
tho* formerly that of carl] was eſteemed 
more honourable, 
DU'KE-DUKE (S.) a title given to the gran» 


count of his poſſeſſing a great number of 
duchies. 1 
{U'KEDOM (S.) the dominions or territories . 
of a duke, 
oe. CIF (V.) to 5 or meliorate _ 
ugar, &c, allo in Chymi ry to ſeparate 
2 r 


the more quick; they are fometimes punith- - 


DUG (S.) the teat or part of any milch crea- - 


it was firſt piven by the Romans to generals - 


dee of the houſe of Silvia in Spain, on ace ' 


a 


DU'CTILE-: (A.) that is eaſy to be drawn 
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falt from any mixed body, which was cal- | 


= cined together with it, 
au DULCIMER (S.) a muſical inftrument ſome- 
what reſembling a harpſichord, but inſtead 
of making the firings ſpeak by the puſhing 
down of keys, &c. they are firuck with 
ſmall icon or braſs pins, to bring out the 
tones. 5 ; 
DULL (A,) unapprehenſi ve, not capable of 
learning readily, heavy, flow, ſtupid; alſo 
a poem or book written with little or no 
ſpirit, judgment, or accuracy ; alſo dark, 
, Cloudy, or gloomy weather, | 
PULLNESs (S.) unapprehenfiveneſs, block- 
iſhneſs, incapacity ; alſo the meanneſs of 
any poem or book that is written without 
ſpirit, briſkneſs, or pleaſantry. f | 
' DU'LVERTON (S.) in Somerſethire, is a 
pretty good town, ſeated in a hilly moor, 
whoſe market is weekly on Saturday, and 
fairs on 0. 28, and Fune 29, principally 
for oxen and ſheep ; the water called Dunſ- 
brook, a branch of the river Ex, runs thro' 
It, over which there is a ſtrong ſtone bridge, 
with 5 arches ; there are ſome lead mines 
In the neighbourhood of the town; it is 
| diſtant from London 67 computed, and 84 
meaſured miles, | 
DUMB (A.) one born without the uſe of the 
organs of ſpeech, or rendered ſo by force or 
accident; alſo one who is ſullenly ſilent, or 
ſo daſhed. by being charged with a milde- 
meanor, that he cannot excuſe or juſtify 
dimſelf. | 
DUMPS (S.) melancholy, anger, reſentment, 
_ Grrow, grief. 
DUN (S.) a fort of brown colour, particularly 
ſpoken of horſes and cows; alſo the act of 
demanding a debt, either for a perſon's ſelf, 
or another, very importunately or clamo- 
rouſly. 3 | 
DUN (V.) to teaſe or frequently go after a 
perſon, and importunately or clamorouſly 
demand a debt, or beg a favour, either for 
one's ſelf or another. 
DUNCE (S.) a dull, ſtupid, unapprehenſive 
perſon, one that learns any thing with 
> - great difficulty, + - 
DU'NCTON (S.) in Viliſpire, a very ancient 
. tho* ſmall borough town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Friday, diſtant from London 67 
computed, and 84 mezſured miles, 
- DUNG (S.) ordure, filth, ſoil, or manure, 
o prepared, that it is proper or fit to lay or 
ſpread upon the earth, in order to render it 
more fertile,” Ry 
DUN (V.) to ſpread or lay ordure, ſoil, or 
- manure upon the ground, to make it rich 
and fruitful, 
DUNGEON (S.) a dark, diſmal, and loath- 
ſome priſon, | 
DU'NMOW MAGNA (s.) in Efex, is a large 
town, and ot great antiquity, ſituate on the 
top of a gravelly hill; the market is weekly 
en Saturday; it is governed by 12 headbo- 


„ 
roughs, out of whom one is choſen annuflly 
who hath the chief authority, and is called 
a bailiff. At the monaſtery in this town 
was the flitch of bacon to be fetched, by 
any married perſon that would ſwear before 
the prior and as many other perſons as 
thought fit to be preſent, kneeling upon two 
pointed ſtones ſet up for that purpoſe, that 
they had not repented of being married, 
within one year and a day after marriage; 
diſtant from London 31 computed, and 38 
mr aſured miles. | 
DU'NNING TON (S.) in Linxcolnfeire, whoſe 

market is weekly on Saturday, and is re- 
markable for large quantities of hemp and 
hemp · ſeed that is brought here; it is diſtant 
from Londen 84 computed, and gg meaſured 
miles, 

DU*NNY (A.) deaf, hard of hearing, or in - 

clinable to deafneſs. 

DU*NST ABLE (S.) in Bedfordſbire, ſeated on 
an hill in a chalky ground, is well inhabit- 
ed, and furniſhed with many good inns for 
the accommodation of travellers ; it conſiſts of 
four principal ſtreets, anſwering to the four 
quarters of the world; and on account af 

the drineſs of the ſoil, it has four large ponds 
for publick uſe, which are never dry, tho* 
they are ſupplied only by rain water, no 
ſprings being to be found, though they have 
dug 24 fathom deep in ſearch of them ; the 
market, which is weekly on Wedneſday, is 
very large ; the town is diſtant from London 

zo computed, and 34 meaſured miles. 

DU'NSTER (S.) in Somerſerſhire, a maritime 
town, on the ſea-ſhore, ſtanding on a low 

ground, ſurrounded on all fides with hills, 
but that next the ſea; its market is weekly 
on Friday; diſtant from London 130 com- 

puted, and 164 meaſured miles. f 
DU'NWICH (S.) in Suffolk, is a very ancient 
town, and was formerly one of the Roman 
ſtations, and a biſhop's ſee ; but by the inun- 
dation of the ſea it is now yeryMmuch reduced, 


being ſwallowed up by it, tho? it has ſtill a 
weekly market on Saturday, and is a town 
corporate, governed by two bailiffs and other 
inferior officers, and ſends two eee to 
parliament; and has yet remaining two pa- 
115 churches; it is diſtant from London 82 
computed, and g5 meaſured miles. 
DUODE'CIMO (S.) a thing divided into 12 
parts, as a ſheet of paper into twelve leaves, 


12th part of a thing. : 

DUODE/NUM (S.) . firſt of the thin guts, 
in length about 12 fingers breadth. 

DUPE (S.) one chat is the cully, fool, or ſlave 
of another, a mere ninny, or one that is 
incapable of acting alone. 

DU'PLICATE (S.) the exact copy or countero 

ait of a letter, deed, &c. 5 ; 
r Duplicate Ratio or. Proportion, 18 the ratia 


of the ſquares of the two firſt numbers n 2 


% 5 


=_ 


many of its churches and publick buildings 


from whence books are named; alſo the 


ſericy 


* 6 


DUR 
ſeries of geometrical proportionals, viz. it is 
| that when in a ſeries of geometrical propor; 
rionals, the firſt term or number is to the 
third in the ſame proportion as the ſquare of 
the firſt nymber is to the ſquare of the ſe- 
' cord, as 3, 6, 12, 24, Kc. here 3, the firſt 
number, is to 12, the third number, as 9, 
the ſquare of 3, is to 36, the ſquare of 6, 
chat is, as 1 is to 43 ſo likewiſe in the ſeries 
2, 6, 18, 45, Kc. 2 is to 18, as 4, the ſquare 
of 2, is to 36, the ſquare of 6, viz, as 1 1s 
to q; ſo that if the common ratio be ſquared, 
it gives the prope rtion between the 1 and 3 
numbers in the ſeries, or between the ſquares 
of the 1 and 2, &c. as in the firſt caſe the 
common ratio is 2, whoſe ſquare is 4 in 
the latter it is 3, whoſe ſquare is 9, &c, — 
Subduple ratio is when the conſequent1s dou- 
ble the antecedent term, or the exponent of 
the ratio is one half, thus 2, 4, 8, &e. 
DUPLICA'TION (S.) doubling or repeating 
a thing over again; ſo, in Rbeterice, it is 
when the laſt word, in one verſe or ſentence, 
begins the next; in Law, it is an allegation 
brought in to invalidate the pleader's reply ; 
in Arithmetick, jt is adding a number to it- 
ſelf, or multiplying it by two, in either caſe 
the total or product will be the ſame; Geo- 
metric ally, it is commonly under ood of find 
ing the fide of a cube, which is the double 
of one given. a 


DU/PLICATURE (s.) in Anatomy, the dou-| : 
DU'RSLEY (S.) in Glouceſterſhire, near the 


bling or folding of the membranes or other 
parts of the body. 

DUPLICITY (S.) one thing or quantity be- 
ing double, two-fold, or twice as much as 
another, 

DURABLE (A.) that is of a continuing or 

+ laſting nature, ſtrong or permanent. 

DU'R ABLENESS. (S.) the property of conti- 
nuing a long while, that cannot or will not 

de quickly worn out or deſtroyed, 

DU'RA MATER (S.) in Anatomy, a thick, 
ſtrong membrane which covers or lines the 
inſide of the cranium or ſkull, and incloles 
the orain, being itſelf lined with the pia 
mater. f 

DU'RANCE (S.) confinement, impriſonment, 
reſtraint. 

DURA'TION (S.) in Common Speech, is the 
quantity of time that any thing Jafts, re 

Mains, or continues; but Phy/ically, it is the 
ſame with abſolute time or eternity. 


Do R Ess (s.) is when a perſon is detained in] 


priſon contrary to law, or when he is threat- 
ened to be maimed, murdered, beaten, or 
ſuffer other ill uſage 3 in which caſe, what- 
ever contracts he ſhall make, are void in 
law, upon his pleading he was forced to do 
ſo thro fear, or to free himſelf from his il- 
legal imdriſonment. 

Du AEN (S.) a perſon very ſhort, thick, and 
diſproportioned to the common ſpecies; a 
dwarf or unſizeable perſon. 


f Aan (57) the county, is commonly called 


. 


»/ 
* * 


ö 


Dr 
the Biſboprick of Durbam, whoſe greateſt ex- 
tent is 35 miles in length, 30 in breadth, 
and about 107 in circumference z has one 
city of its own name, 8 market towns, 80 
pariſhes, of which 30 are reQories, 21 vica- 
rages, and 29 chapelties; it has 16 rivers, 
20 bridges, 21 parks, and 4 caſtles; is com- 
puted to have about 16,000 hauſes, and 
97,009 inhabitants; ſends 4 members to 
parliament, two for the county and two for 
the city; it is a county palatine, of which 


the biſhop has the government, having's . 
diſtinct ſovereignty of itſelf ; the air is ſharp 


and piercing, and the earth yields abundance 
of coals, lead-mines, &c-. eſpecially in the 
weſtern parts; the other parts produce good 
corn, paſturage, &c. - * "F711 
DU'RHAM (S.) the city, is a place of great 
antiquity, is a biſhop's ſ:e, and ſends two 
members to parliament; is both pleaſantly 
and commodiouſly ſituated on a gentle aſcent, 
and almoſt ſurrounded by the river Veare, 
over which it has two- large ſtone bridges, 
by which you enter it, being walled in, and 
defended by a large and ſtrong caſtle; it is 
neatly and compactly built, has fix pariſh 
churches and a cathedral; the buildings are 
handſome, and the ſtreets well ordered; it is 


much reſorted to by gentry, which occaſions” 


a conſiderable trade ; the market is very great 
weekly on Saturdays; diſtant from - London 
200 computed, and 262 meaſured miles. 


Severn, is a good town, chiefly inhabited by 
clothiers ; its market is weekly on Thurſ- 
day; diſſant from London 84 computed, and 
97 meaſured miles. | 2 

DU'SKISH or DU'SKY (A.) thick, hazy, 
cloudy, dark, obſcure, of an imperfect light 


colour, 


DUST (S.) the fine powder that the earth is 


reduced into when very dry ; alſo any gum, 
dried herbs, &c. pulver zed, &c. aiſo a cant 
name for money, as Down with your duff, 
put, pay, or lay, down your money, &c.. 
DUST (V.) to bruſh or clean cloaths, rooms, 
beds, &c. B | 
DU'STINES3 (S.) filled or mixed with duſt, 
as the roads in dry and windy weather, 
DU'STY (A.) covered or mixed with duſt, 
2U"TCHESS (S.) the wife of a duke. 


Durch (8) a dukedom or territory of a 


duke; there are ſeveral counties and towns 
in Englard, which are ſo called, becauſe they 
gave titles to dukes, though it oftentimes 
happens: that but a ſmall part of their eſtate 
lies in the dutchy, 

Dutchy Court, a court where all matters 
relating to the dutchy or county palatine of 
 Lancofter are decided by the chancellor of 

that court, 


DU'T!FUL or DU"TEOUS (A. ) obedient, re- 
ſpecttul, one that does what be ought to do, 
eſpecially with regazd to his parents and ſu- 


oth 


periors. 
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Du“ TFULNES (S.) the reſpectfol and obe- 


dient behavidur of an inferior towards a ſu- 
N perior. 1 * ; 
DU Ty (S.) the reſpect, obedience, work, or 
-- attendance one perſon ought or is obliged to 
pay, or to do, for another; alſo a tax or im- 
- poſition laid by publick authority upon any 
commodity, or the money merchants pay 
upon importing or exporting their ſeveral 
wares; and in Var, it is the performing ſuch 
particular functions as belong to a ſoldier. 
DWARF (S.) a perſon, tree, &c. that is much 
© ſhorter, or of lower ſtature than is common 
or uſual, | 


DWA'RFISH(A.) inclinableto be of low Ha- 


ture, or ſhorter than common. 
DWELL (J.) to abide, ſtay, remain, live, or 
continue in a place, or upon a ſubject in word 
or writing. . 
DWTNDLE (V.) to fall away, decay, decreaſe, 
waſte, -or decline, | ) 1 


DyE (V.) to ſtain, tinge, or make a cloth, 


filk, &c. of a different colour from what it 
© either had naturally, or before uch opera- 


tion paſſe upon it; alſo to expire, or go out | 


*of this me life, to yield or give up the 
" ghoſt, t6 undergo the ſeparation of the ſoul 
from the body, and thereby render it an un- 
active lump of mere matter. 
DY'ER&S WEED (S.) an herb uſed by the 
duyers, in dying or making a yellow colour, 
commonly called qvoad. 
DY'NASTIES (S.) the reigns of the firſt mo- 
+ narchs of Egypt; the Egyptians reckon 30 
dynaſties, which they pretend, laſted 36 52 5 
- years, and ended with Ne&ancho. 
DY'PTICHA (S.) among the Ancients, was a 


publick regiſter, -wherein were written the 


- names of the conſuls and other magiſtrates 
among the heathens; and of deceaſed biſhops 
and thoſe brethren who were living among 
the Chriſtians, | e 
Y'SCRASY (S.) an ill temperament, bad 
conſtitution or habit of body, | 
DYSE'NTERY (S.) a bloody flux or looſeneſs, 
in which the excrements are evacuated mixed 
with blood and purulent matter, or when 
pure blood is voided; it is generally attended 
with a continual fever and vehement grip- 


ings; it ſometimes becomes epidemical, as | 


In armies, and in the times of common pe- 


ſilence, | 
DYSPE'PSY (S.) a badneſs of digeſtion. 


DYSPNOE'A (.) a difficulty of breathing or | 


aſthmatical diſpoſition, 

. DYSU'RIA (S.) a difficulty of making water, 
attended with heat and pain, occaſioned by 
an ill diſpoſition of the organs, or from an 
obſtruction of them by the one, grave], or 


viſcous clamray humours, 
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| E is the fifth letter of the alphabet, and the 
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make three kinds of E's, vix, the long, 40 


* 


, In year, theme, &c. ſhort, as in theſt, tenant, 


- perſon, &c. mute, as in tumble, blue, done, He. 
where it is not ſounded at all, but only 
ſerves to lengthen the foregving vowel or 
conſonant, E is alſo the fifth Dominical 
letter in calendars ; it alſo ſtands for the ea 
point of the compaſs; it alſo denotes the 
tones E /a mi on the keys of organs and 
harpfichords, &c, Numerically, it ſignifies 
25, &c. 


EACH (Part.) every ſingle or particular perſon, 
thing, or article in a company, parcel, or 


contract. 
EA GER (A.) earneſt, very deſirous, or will- 
ing; alſo ſour like vinegar. 


EAGERNESS (S.) great earneſtneſs, forward - 


neſs, or deſire for a thing; alſo the quality of 
tartneſs or ſourneſs in beer, ale, wine, &c. 
EA'GLE (S.) the ſwifteſt, ſlrongeſt, and largeſt 
amongſt birds of prey ; it has a long hooked 
beak, which is black at the tip, and blue in 
the middle, tho' ſometimes it is yellow; its 
plumage or feathers of a cheſnut brown,red- 
diſh and white; it has a ſhort tail, yellow, 
ſcaly legs, with thick crooked talons ; it is 
ſaid to live a long while, and to die of mere 
age, not being able to catch its prey; its eyes 
are ſo ſtrong, that it can look at the ſun 
without being dazzled, It was alſoan enſign 
or ſtandard, borne by many of the ancient 
nations; but the Roman Eagle is the moſt 
famous, which was not repreſented on a cloth 
or flag, but was a figure in relievo of gold or 
filver, borne on the top of pikes, having a 
' thunder-bolt ſometimes in its talons; In 
Arebitecture, it was a repreſentation of that 
bird, carved by the ancients in'the capitals 
and freezes of the columns of temples dedt- 
cated to Jupiter; in A/fronomy, it is a con- 

. Rellation in the northern hemiſphere, having 


its right wing contiguous to the equinoctial; 


it is joined with Ant:ncus ; theſe two toge» 
ther conſiſt, according to Prolemy, of 15, 
Dyche 17, and Mr Flamſtead 70 liars. = 
White Eagle, an order of knighthood, in- 
ſtituted in 1325, by Uladiſlaus, king of Po- 


land,on the marriage of his Son Caſimir, with 


a daughter of the great duke of Lithuania 3 
the knights of this order wore a gold chain 
on the breaſt, to which hung a ſilver eagle 
crowned, | 

Black Eagle, was an order of the ſame 
kind inſtituted, in 1701, by the elector of 
Brandenburgb, on his being crowned king of 
Pruſſia. > 

Eagle's Stone, in Natural Hiſtory, (called 
alſo aerites) a ſtone ſometimes found in the 

neſt of an eagle, very much famed for for- 

warding or preventing the delivery of women 
in labour, being applied above or below the 
womb. 


EA'GLET (S.) a young or chicken eagle, whe- 
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' tinguiſh ſounds; in Mufiek, it is the ſenſation 
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EAN or VEAN (V.) to lamb, or bring forth 


young, like an ewe ſheep. Jy 
EAR (8.) in Aratony, the organ of hearing, 
or that member by which we receive and diſ- 


and reflection whereby we perceive and judge 

of harmony; in Botany, it is a long cluſter 

of flowers or ſeeds produced by certain plants, 
as wheat, rye, lavender, &c. 

EAR (V.) to grow into grain at the end of a 
talk, as wheat, barley, &c. 

EA2L (S.) a degree of nobility next below a 
matquis, and above a viſcount ; among the 
Saxons, it was the next title to adeling or 
prince, and is the moſt ancient title of any 

of the peerage, . 

Earl Marſteal, was formerly an officer of 
great dignity, and had ſeveral courts under 
his juriſdiction, and has flill ſome pre- e mi- 
nence in the court of Marſbalſea, where he 
ſits as judge of all crimes committed within 
the verge of the court ; he is alſo head of the' 
college of arms, or heralds office, 

EA'RLDOM (S.) the eſtate or dominions be 
longing to an earl. 

EA'RLINESS (S.) the being ſoon, betimes, 
firſt, or at the beginning of a thing. 

EA'RLY (Part,) ſoon, betimes, at the begin- 

ning. 

EARN (v.) to procure, obtain, or get by la- 
bour or work ; alſo to be moved at, or to 
have pity or compaſſion upon one in miſery. 

EARNEST (A.) vigorous, diligent, eager, 
ſtrenuovs, of particular concern or value. 

EARNEST (S.) the pledge or token that a 
perſon leaves in money, &c. to confirm an 
agreement or contract. ö 

EA'R-RING (S.) See Pendant. 

EARTH (S.) that part of the creation that 
we commonly live upon, and that produces 
corn, fruit, trees, flowers, &c. and in the 
vulgar Philoſophy, is called one of the four 

elements that go to the compoſition of every 
material being; with the Chymiſ/s, it is the 
laſt of their five principles, and is generally 
underſtood to be caput mortuum, or that in 
which no virtue, ſpirit, ſalt, &c. is left. 

FAR TH (V.) in the Hunting Language, is to 
hide or burrow in the ground, as a badger, 
fox, rabbet, &c. does, 


EA'RTHEN (A.) made or compoſed of clay | 


or earth, like potters ware, as pans, bricks, 
tiles, &c, | 
EARTHING (s.) with*the Gardeners, is to 
cover trees, plants, &c. with earth; alſo the 
lodging or hiding of a badger, fox, &c. 
EA'RTHLY or EA'RTHY (A.) of or be- 


longing to the earth ; and Meta borically, it 


3s meant of thoſe perſons, whoſe minds and 
diſpoſitions are wholly ſet upon the things cf 
this world and life, without having any re- 
gard or thought of another, 


ARTHQUAKE (S.) a very ſhort "agitation | 


or ſhaking of ſome place or part of the 
FAIED, attended with a great noiſe Jike thun- 
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der, and frequently an eruption of water, 
ſmoke, fire, wind, &c, alſo the dividing or 
f.lling in of the earth, by which means fre- 
quently whole cities have been ſwallowed up 
and deſtroyed. 18 . 
EA R- WAX (S.) a thick, viſcous, bitter 
ſubſtance lying in the out ward paſſage of the 


ear, ; 
EA'R-WIG (S.) ia very nimble inſet of a 
particular texture, ſo compoſed, that {by its 
capacity of turning and twining, it is capa- 
ble of getting into very difficult places, and 
is therefore dangerous to come near perſons 
ears, for fear of getting into 'them, and 
thereby doing much gnjury, 

EASE (S.) reſt, quiet, ſatisfaction, pleaſure, 
a ceſſation from labour, fatigue, or trouble. 

EASE (V.) to take away trouble, pain, or 
difficulty ; to aſſiſt, help, looſe, flacken, or 
relieve the ſick and diſtreſſed, pained or over- 
burdened with any trouble or incumbrance. 

EA'SEL (S) an infirument that painters ſet 
their pictures on, for the better and more 
ready performance of their work. l 

EA'SEMENT (S.) afliſtzgce, comfort, ſup- 
port; alſo the permiſſion of one neighbour 
to another to go thro' his ground, make a 
drain, &c. | 

EA'SILY (Part.) that may be done with r 
little trouble or labour; alſo to move or 
ſlowly or gently. 9 

EA SINESS (S.) gentleneſs, affability, or 

ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, contentedneſs, or 
ſatisfaCQtion; alſo the readineſs or little trouble 
any thing may be done with. 

EAST (S.) in Aftronomy, Geograpby, &c. one 
of the fgur cardinal points of the horizon, 
or that wherein the prime vertical interſects 
that quarter of the horizon the ſun riſes in; 
the church retains the cuſtom of turning to 
the eaſt at repeating the Creed, or articles of 
the Chriſtian faith, in remembrance of 
Chriſt's riſing, or being born in the eafterg 
part of the world. 


EA'STBORN (S.) in Suſſex, ſeated near the 


ſea, and noted for the biras called wheat- 
ears, which are caugbt here in great num- 
bers; diſtant from Landon 52 computed, and 
62 meaſured miles, N 
EAST ER (S.) a feaſt obſerved by the church, 
in commemoration of our Saviour's reſur- 
rection; it is held on the firſt Sunday after 
the full muon following the 2ſt of March; 
that is, the Suuday following the firſt full 
moon after the vernal equinox, The primi- 
tive church was vaſtly divided about the ce- 
lebrating this f-ſtival ; ſome contending that 
as the fact was paſt, the time ought to be 
fixed; the others, that as the Jewiſb paſſover 
was in commemoration of a paſt fact. and 
yet as Cod had appointed the time of obſer- 
vation to be moveable, this eaſt, Which we 
obſerve inſtead of that, ought to be moveable 
alſ.,, and keep even time with the Fewiſfe 


paſſover, & c. 
EY EA'STERN 
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k EA'STERN (A.) any thing that belongs to the 


eaſt, whether money, people, language, &c. | 


EA'ST-GRINSTED (S.) is Suſſex, is a good 
town, with a market weekly on Thurſday; 
it is a corporation, governed by a bailiff and 

. His brethren, ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, and hath the aſſizes for the county 
uſually kept here; in this town is an ho- 
ſpital, built by Robert Sackwille, earl of Dor- 
fet, for 31 poor people, which is endowed 
with 330. per annum; 25 computed, and 20 

_ meaſured miles diſtant from London. 

EA*STLOW {S.) in Cornwall, is an ancient 
- borough and port-town, but claims its pre- 

fent privileges by letters patent bearing date 

January 8, 1587, which calls them by the 
name of a mayor and burgeſſes, whoſe num- 
der is nine, one of which is always to be 
mayor, and to have power alſo to chooſe a re- 
£order, &c. It returns two members to par- 
\- Hament, who are choſen by the mayor, bur- 
gelies, and freemen ; the town conſiſts of a- 
bout 200 houſes, and the market is weekly 
on Saturday, of which the corporation has 
the toll; here is a poor battery kept up with 
four guns, a pa:iſh church, and a chapel ; 
It is diſtant from London 185 computed, and 
230 meaſured miles, 


EA'SY (A.) contented, ſoon pleaſed ; alſo any 


thing that may be done with little trouble or 
pans-taking, 7; 


EAT (V.) to chew and ſwallow food in order | 


. to preſerve life; and metaphorically, to deſtroy, 
tyrannize over, or devour, 

EATABLE (A.) any thing fit for food, or 
that may be eaten. . 

EA'TON-COLLEGE(S.) in Buckinghamſbire, 


on the Thames, over-againſt Windſor, is a| 


moſt noble ſtructure, and has a famous 
fchool founded by king Henry VI. 
EAVES (S.) the edges or ends of the covering 


of a houſe or building that projects beyond 


#he walls, to throw off the rain,&c. that falls 
vpon it; from whence thoſe over buſy and 
curious perſons that ſtand at windows, doors, 
&c. to liſten to, or hear what is ſaid within 
doors, are called eaves dre pers. 

EBB (S.) the going out of the tide; alſo the 
decay of trade, or waſting of any thing. 


| EBB(V.) to waſte, decay, grow leſs, or go 


down as the tide does, 

E'BIONITES S.) a ſect of hereticks, who roſe 
in the very beginning of the church ; they 
are diſtinguiſhed into two kinds ; the one be- 
lieved that Jeſus Chriſt was born of a virgin, 

T and al: the other parts of the chriſtian reli- 
gion, but added the Fexwifh ceremonies to it; 
and the others believed him to be born after 

the manner of other men, and denied his 
divinity, 


 F/BONY (S.) a wood brought from the Indies, 


very hard and heavy, and taking a very fine 


oliſn; it is commonly red, black, or green, 


of which the black is generally moſt eſleem- 


_ _ ed, valued, or prized, 


® 
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EBRIETY (S.) drunkenneſs, a delighting in 
liquor to exceſs. N | 
EBULLI'TION (S.) any great agitation of H. 
quid bodies, ſometimes called boiling or bub. 
bling, occaſioned by ſetting the liquid upon 
the fire; with the Chymiſls, it is an efferveſ- 
cence, commotion, or ſtruggle arifing from 
the mixture of acids and alkalis together, 
ECCATHA'RTICS (S.) purging med.cines, 
or thoſe that cleanſe the, ſtomach, guts, and 
blood of whateverfs vicious, keterogeneous, 
and hurtful, by throwing it into the com- 


ſiege. 
ECCENTRLT CTT T (S.) in Geometry, the diſ- 
tance between the centres of two circles or 


alſo the diſtance between the centre and fo- 
cus of an ellipſis; in the old 4ftronon;y, it is 
the diſtance of the centre of a planct from 
the centre of the earth; in the ner Aſtrono- 
my, it is the dritance of the centre of the 
orbit of a planet from the ſun. | 
Double Eccentricity, the diſtance between 
the two foci of an ellipſis. 
ECCE'NTRICK (A.) in Geometry, is applied 
to two circles which have not the ſame 
centre, and therefore are not parallel. 

Eccentrick Place of a Planet,the place where 
it is ſeen from the ſun, © ET 
Eccentrick Circle, in the Ptolemaick Syſtem, 
was the orbit a planet was ſuppoſed to de- 
ſcribe round the earth, 
Eccentrick Equation, in the old Aſtronomy, 
the difference ee a planet's real and 

apparent place. \ | 
E'CCHO or E'CHO (S.) the reflexion of the 
voice or other ſounds from woods, rocks, or 
hollow places; and in Muſick, it is the re- 
peating ſome part of the ſtrain over again in 


feigned to be an airy n'mvh. 


town whoſe market is weekly on Friday, and 
chiefly for pegiary waters; diſtant from Lone 
don 110 computed, and 136 meaſured miles. 
ECCLESIA'STES (S.) one of the cauonica] 
books of the old Teſtament, generally al- 
lowed to be written by Seſamon king of Iracl, 


ing thoroughly experienced the vanity of 
wordly grandeur and pleaſures ; and ex- 
preſſing a deteſtation of his follies, by a re- 
cantation of his erroneous practices, con- 
cludes with exhorting to fear God and keep 
his commandments, that being the whole 
duty of man. The caſuiſts have raiſed 4 
mighty buſtle, whether Solemon was by 
could be ſaved 3 and others have ſeruples 
the owning the book to be canonical ps 
thers, that he was not the author, &c. but 
all theſe nicetics, as they only ſerve nk 8 
ſcruples in weak minds, are here mg 
The Jezus call this book Cobeletb, or ſhe who 


5 convenes 9 aſſembly, or ſhe who Table; 


mon ſewer of the guts, and voiding it by 


ſpheres which have not the ſame centre; 


a very low or ſoft tone; by the Poets, it is 


E'CCLESHAL (S.) in Stafferdſpire, a ſmall 


towards the latter end of his life, after bav- , 
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ECL 
publick; but both the Greek and Latin 
church Ecclefiaftes, or the orator, 

ECCLE+I1A'STICAL (A.) ſomething belong- 
ing to a church or religious affair, 

ECCLESIA'STICK (S.) a perſon ſet apart for 
the performance of religious matters, a cler - 

yman or prieſt. 

ZCCLESIA'STICUS (S.) an apocryphal book 
in the Old Teſtament, compoſed by Jeſus the 
ſon of Sirach, containing many excellent 
moral precepts and obſervations, 

F'CCLESTON (S.) in Lancaſpire, is a market- 
town, diſtant from London 154 computed, 
and 192 meaſured miles. 

ECCOPE (S.) in Surgery, is the cutting off 
any member or part of the body. 

ECHE or EKE (V.) to enlarge, add to, or 
help out a thing, by bordering it, &c. 


E'CHINUS (S.) a member at the bottom of 


the Jonick, Corinthian, and Compoſite capitals; 
and from its circular form alſo called quar- 
ter round, and egg and anchor, from its ha- 
ving thoſe things uſually carved upon it; in 
B:tany, any plant that is prickly like an 
hedge- hog. | 
ECHO METER (S.) in Mu/ick, a ſcale ſerving 
to me: ſure the length or duration, and ratio 
of ſounds, | 
ECHYMO'SIS(S.) adiſeaſe of the eyes, where- 
in the blocd being by ſome violent meansex- 
travaſated, lies between the cutis and fleſh or 
muſcles, without any figns of a wound. 
ECLAIRCI'SSEMEN'T (S.) an uafolding, 
explaining, ſhewing, or declaring, 
ECLE'CTICK (a.) an epithet applied to thoſe 
philoſophers who did not adhere to any par- 
3 =_ picked out of all ſyſtems 
at which they thou 
2 wir ght beſt, or approved 
ECLI'PSE (8) a privation of the ſun's light. 
from the earth or moon, by the interpoſition 


of ſome opaque body between them and the] 


ſan, or between them and the eye; the firſt 


kind (though by a vulgar error) is called an] 


eclipſe of the ſun, becauſe it is the earth, and 
not the ſun, that is deprived of light; the 


other an eclipſe of the moon. The ancients 


Ked upon eclipſes as pre ſages ot the moſt 
fad diſaſters ; upon which account they ap- 
plied themſelves to the ſtudy cal ed aſtrology. 

The Duration of an Eclipſe, is the time be 
tween its immerſion and emerfion ; the im- 
awer is the time the diſk of the body ec11 »- 
(ed begins to diſappear, and the emeitionthe 
n to rerappear, or come out again. 
* r Eclipſe of the Sun, is occafioned by a 
metrical interpol:tion of the moon be- 
tween the ſon and earth, 

i 2 Eclipſe of the Moon, is occaſioned by a 
metrical oppoſition of the earth between 

- _ and moon. | 

Eellpſes of the ſun happen. only at the 
ie ono mon, and eclipſes of & 25 
ane 8 e time of the full moon, and not at 

new and full moon, by reaſon of the 


Miquity of the mgon's way, with reſpect4 
| 1 


* 


. 


* 


* 
v , 
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EC: 
to the ſun 3 but only in thoſe new and full 
moons, which happen in, or very near the 
' nodes.--Eclipſes, as to their kinds, are either 
total, partial, or annular: Total, is when the 
whole diſk of the body eclipſed is deprived 
of light: Partial, when only part is darken- 
ed: Annular, relates only to eclipſes of the 
ſun, and happens when the moon being in 


a 


which is moſt ſenſible when he is in his peri- 
gee; the cuſp of the lunar ſhadow not reach- 
ing the earth, ſhe becomes in a central con- 
junction with the ſun ; but not being ableto 
cover his diſk, his whole limb or edge ap» 
pears like a lucid ring. Between an eclipſe 
of the ſun and moon there are ſeveral remar- 
keable differences; 1. The moon really loſes 
her light, and is obſcured for want of the il- 
lumination of the ſun; but the ſun does not 
ſuffer any loſs of light, only we are deprived 
of it. 2. The moon's eclipſeis not only real, 
but univerſal, and appears always in the ſame 
quantity on every part of the earth's ſuper- 
ficies, where itis viſible ; but the ſun's eclipſe 
is varied, and is greater, leſſer, or not at all, 


3. The moon always begins to be eclipſedon 
on the eaſt ſide, 
render leſs valuable, &c, 


a word is wanting in a ſentence. _ 
ECLI'PTICK (A.) belonging to an eclipſe, - 
Ecliptick Bounds, a ſpace about 15 degrees 
from the nodes of the ecliptick, withinwhich 
if the moon be at the time of her oppoſition 
to, or conjunction with the ſun, there may 
be an eclipſe, 8 


centre of the ſun in its annual progreſs ; it 
is alſo called the ſun's orbit and ſun's way, 
becauſe he never deviates from it in his an- 
nual motion from eaſt to weſt; it is placed 
- obliquely to the, equator, making an angie 


equal parts in the points Aries and Libra ; it 
is named ecliptick, becauſe all eclipſes happen 
in or near the nodes or interſections of the 
eclipticl: The north or aſcending node is called 
the dragon's bead, the ſouth or deſcending 
node the dragon's tail. 2 
ECLOGUE (S.) a paſtoral, or poetical com- 
poſition, wherein ſhepherds are introduced 
converfing together, ſuch as Virgil's Bucolicks 
and Theocritus's Idyils, which two words fig- 
nified originally the ſame thing; but cuſtom 
| has made a diſtintion between them, inti- 
tling thoſe pieces eclogues, wherein ſhepherds 
are introduced ſpeaking, and calling thoſe 


natural ſtyle, without any ſhepherds in them. 

Ecligue is aiſo applied to other pieces befides | 

poetry, and Sguifics axtracẽ or collect. 
ECPHO- 


r * 


her apogee, appears much leſs thanthe ſun, 
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according tothe ſeveral parts it is beheldfrom. 

the weſt fide of its face or body, and the fü 125 
ECLYPSE (V. Ito obſeure, darken, make mean, 
ECLIPSIS (S.) a figure in Grammar, whereby . 


ECLIVTICK (S.) in Afronomy, a great cirele 
on the ſphere of the world, deſcribed by tale 
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with it of 239 300, and cutting it into two ß 


idyl s, which are written in a plain, fimple, - 


3 . - feit of a thing. 
| ECUSSUYN (S.) in Heraldry, a fur-ſcutcheon, | 
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' ECPHONE'MA (8. ) a futden breaking ontof | 
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'$ | | E'DDIzH (S.) the latter paſture, or that graſs 
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13 and falls into the current again. 
ts Fady Water, with Sailors, the ſame with 
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de voice into intetjectional or imperfect ex- 
preflions, through ſome ſudden fright or ſur- 

rize of any kind, in which much more is 

i ntended than expreſſed, | 
85 ECPHR A*CTICK'S (S.) medici nes which have 
the faculty of opening the veſſels, and clear- 
ing away o ions. | 

E'CSTASY (S.) a ſudden or violent breaking 

out of the paſſions, which ſometimes throws 

the perſon into a ſwoon or trance, ſometimes 

to violent weepings or rejoicings, &c. 


.  or_ belonging to an ecftaly, 

ECTHE'SIS(S.) a confeflion of faith publiſhed 

in 639 by the emperor Heraclius, which al- 
loved but one will in Chriſt. 

E'CTYPE (S.) a copy, imitation, or counter- 


- | .or | t leeſcutcheon, 


Which comes after mowing or reaping, 
E'DDY (S.) is when the water in any place 
runs back. contrary to the motion of the tide, 


" 


4 dead Water. 
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ECSTA”TICAL (A.) ſomething produced by, | 
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EFF 
or declaring any thing, particularly 
of the printing or publiſhing books. 
E'DITOR (S.) the publiſher, declarer, or ma. 

ker of a thing known, reftrained common' 
to him who ſets forth or publiſhes a book by 
cauſing it to be printed, ; 

E'DMUND (8) a name commonly uſed for 
men, and formerly ſeveral kings were of it: 
the word ſignifies a bleſſed or happy peace. 

E DUCATE (V.) to inſtruct, teach, or bring 

2 to prom or take care of. 

OA” N (S.) the bringing up and i 
ſtructing chilFen. n 1 * 

EDULCORA'TION (S.) in Pharmacy, is the 
dulcifying or ſweetening*a medicine with 
ſugar ; in Cbymi//ry, it is the freeing a body 
of its ſalts, after its calcination, by frequent 
waſhings in cold water. 

EDW ARO (S.) bleſſedneſs of nature, or hap- 
pi neſs of diſpoſi ion; a name commonly uſed 
for men, and formerly much uſed for the 
kings of England, 

E'DWIN (S.)a happy or ſucceſsful conqueror; 
likewiſe a man's name. 

EEL (S.) a particular ſort of fiſh that delights 


ET”. 
** bY ef * 
N 


ſpoken 


un ſandy and muddy places, whoſe body is 


very long and round, which, after the ſkin 
is ſtripped of, is very pleaſant eating. 


* F'DEN i garden of, or terreſtrial para- | E'FFABLE (A.) that may be comprehended 
t 


+ dife, the place where our firſt parents dwelt 
, "before their fall ; alſo any place of great de- 
light and pleaſantneſs. 
EDGE (S.] the extremity or outſide of a thing; 
alſo the ſharp fide of any cutting inſtrument, 
EDGE (V.) to border, or put ſomething round 
or about the extremities of a thing; alſo to 
give way, or make room. 2 
E'DGING (S.) a narrow ſort of lace; alſo rows | 
of Ghruds or plants placed round garden-beds, 
_ compartments, &c. inftead of borders. 
EDG WORTH (S.) in Middleſex,a ſmall town 
_ - Whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday; about 
_ ro miles from London. 
E'DIBLE (A.) chat is fit or proper to eat. 
- E'DICT (S.) a publick ordinance, law, com- 
mand, or decree. 18 
EDIFICA“TION (S.) a building up, improve- 
ment, or inſtruction. : 
E'DIFICE (S.) any building, or piece of work- 
manſhip in architecture. 
E 'DIFY (V.) to improve, benefit, or learn from 
pul lick or pri tate teaching, eſpecially applied 
dio preaching in the church, &c. 
E'DILES (s.) in the Roman Government, ma- 
- -giſtrates like our mayors; there were two 
of them at a time: They had the ſuperin- 
tendance and care of publick and private 
Works and buildings, baths, aqueduQs, 
bridges, roads, &c. they alſo took cognizance 
of weights and meaſures, and regulated the 
markets for proviſions; they examined co - 
medies before they were acted, and treated 
tze people with games and ſhews at their 


den expence. 


red) the publihing, fenting forth, 


- 


1 


ſo in the mind, as to be expreſſed in words; 
whatever is utterable, or capable of being 
' expreſſed or explained, 


EFFA'CE (V.) to deſtroy, blot out, ſpoil, or 


take away. 
EFFE'CT (8.) the conſequence or production 
that follows or comes of the acting of a cauſe; 
alſo the end or finiſhing of a thing, 
EFFE'CT (v.) to perform, do, bring to paſs, 
or put in execution. 


> 


EFFE'CTIONS (S.) in Geometry, the geome- 
trical conſtructions of problems, wa 
EFFE/CTIVE (A.) that performs, acts, or 
produces any thing. 
EFFE'CTOR (S.) he that acts, does, or per- 
forms a thing. da. 
EFFE'CTS (S.) the goods or moveables of a 
merchant, tradeſman, gentleman, &c. 
EFFE'CTUAL (A.) fofficient or powerful 
enough to do what is wanting or neceſſary 
to produce what is required, - _ 
EFFE'CTUATE ox ) to accompliſh, bring to 
aſs, do, or perform 
EFF E'MIN Ac or EFFE'MINATENESS 
(S.) womaniſhneſs, ſoftneſs, acting, or beha- 
vingafter the manner, or like to a woman, 
EFFE'MINATE (A.) ſoft, __ tender, 
ice, fantaſtical, and womaniin. 
EFFERVE'SCENCE orEFFER VE'SCENCY 
(S.) a violent motion, or boiling up er over, 
as liquors do by heat; alſo any fruggle ot 
ebullition of different liquors, or the violent 
agitation that a 22 7 in when enraged, 
or in a paſſion of any fort. 
EFFICACIOUS (A.) powerful, mighty, 9 
to do a ching; alſo ben kroper prfc Aer 


% 
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power, 
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EFFTCIE 
faculty, 
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cauſe of 
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prrielcv or EFFICA'CIOUSNESS (8. ) 


EFFTCIENCE or 
EFFICIENT (S.) the producer, actor, or 
E'FFIGIES (S.) the image, likeneſs, or re- 
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power, ability, ſtrength, fitneſs, propriety, | 
uſefulneſs, &c, 


faculty, power, or ability of doing a thing. 


cauſe of a thing being done. 


preſentation of a perſon. a 
£FFLA'TION (S.) a belching, or breaking of 
wind upwards, | 4; 
EFFLORE'SCENCE or EFFLORE'SCENCY 
(S.) the blowing out like a flower; the en · 
Jarging upon a ſubject, or flouriſhing rheto- 
rically ; alſo the appearance of ſpots in a 
diſeaſe, | 
EFFLU'VIUMS (s.) thoſe ſmall particles of 
matter that fly from off all odoriferous bodies, 
and occaſion that ſenſation called ſmelling ; 
all thoſe particles that go off from the bodies 
oi caimals through the pores of the ſkin, , 
FFFLUX (S.) a running or flowing out of, or 
from, particularly ſpoken of the action of a 


ſpring. | | 
EFFORT (S ) ap earneft endeayour, ſtruggle, 
or attempt to FA any thing. : 
EFFRONIERT (S.) impudence, boldneſs, 
audaciouſneſs, ſaucineſs. % 
EFFU'LGENCE (S.) a ſhining forth, or out, 
in a ſtrong or extraordinary manner, 
EFFU'SION (S.) a pouring out, a ſpilling ; 
the Ancients, in their ſacrifices, made u- 
fors of wine and other liquors, which they 
called Itbations, AM 
EFT (S.) a ſmall venomous water animal, re- 
ſembling a lizard in ſhape, but much leſs in | 
h — — a very ſmooth ſkin, 
; S (Part.) frequently, immediately 
ED (Part.) freq Y, * ery 


L. C. two letters very frequently put for the 
tuo Latin words exempli gratia, or for ex- 
-ample, uſed by way of inug ration of any 


EGCHAM (85) in 


PEFI/CIENCY (s.) the| E'GRESS or EG:E'SSION (S.] a going forth 
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Gur „ a- fair large town 
upon the weſtern road, d 
16 computed and 20 meaſured miles. 


or out of a place, 


EGY'PTIAN (s.) an inhabitant or hative of 


the country called Egypt ; alſo a pretended 
fortune teller, or frolier about the countries. 
EGV PTIAN (A.) ſomething that grows or 
comes out of the country called Fg yf#. 


vent prayer upon ſome extraordinary occa- 
fion ; alſo a cafting forth or emitting. 
EJA'CULATORY -VE<SELS (S.) thoſe veſ- 
ſels through which the ſeed of an animal is 
emitted-in the a& of generation. | 
EJE'CT (V.) to caſt, throw out, or diſcharge; 
alſo to turn a perſon out of 'poſſeſſion, by a 


legal procedure, 


perſon: out of poſſ-flion, by a regular proceſs, 
EIGHT, ELGHTEEN, EI'GHTY, &c. (S.) 
bay ary yo or poſitive numbers, expreſſiag 
ſo many fingle or whole things, or parts of 
things, : | 5 


| ſhews at what diſtance or number of places 
or ſtations a thing is from the beginning of 
a ſeries, N 
EI'RENARCHY (S.) che governing by civil 
. laws, or in a peaceable way; alſo the office 
or power of a juſtice of peace, 3 
EI'THER (Part.) this or that, the one or the 
other, | 0 l 
E'LA (S.) the higheſt nete in the common 
ſcale of muſick. | | 


quiring much pains and care, 
ent working any thing with the hands or 


cad. . 


ELA'BORATORY ($S.) a place to work in, 


thing that has been affirmed before, 
EGBERT (S.) a man's name, ſignifying in- 
clined to, or a lover of juſtice. 


EGESTION (S.) a diſcharging, or evacuating | 


of the excrements by fiege ; alſo the paſſage 
of the food out of the nach after digeſ- 
tion, through the pylorus, into the other 
proper veſſels. : SI | 
EGG (S.) the ſeed of all animal creatures, 
that is generally hatched or enlivened by the 
emale ; but in common it means particularly 
2 3 of female fowls that are 
en by t i 
der, . On ſpecies, 1 as hens, 
GG (V) de ſtir up, ſet on, excite, or provoke 
15 perſon to do ſomethi og. 
GLANTINE (S. ſweet briar. 


EGRE'G 00s (A.] remarkable, choice, no- 
torious, excellent, rare, 


9 (8.) A borough town in Cum- 
: » atra im i ance t | 
per . all di ance trom the ſea, has 


on ap NY on Saturday ; diſtant 
& 1 5 6 on 2 comp f l ( 0 - 
faces, "*Hx puted, _ 287 mea 
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particularly ſpoken of a chymiſt's Work- 
houſe, where his furnace, ſtills, &c. are built. 


away in an eaſy gentle manner. 
ELA''SED (A,) paſt, gone, flipped away, 
that cannot be recalled; * I 
ELASTICITY (S.) the ſpringy property in 
bodies whereby they reſtore themlelves to 
their natural ſtate and figure, which by ſome 
external cauſe had been diſturbed or al- 
tered, 
ELA'STICK or ELA'STICAL (A!) an epithet 
applied to thoſe bodies, which, when remov- 
ed out of their natural ſituation and fotm, 
endeavour to reſtore themſelves to their firſt 
condition, by means of a certain ſpiingineſs 
with which they are endowed. 
'ELA'TE (V.) to lift up, exalt, over-value, or 
make proud. 


haughty, or over-valning one's ſelf 


ELA”TION (S.) a being puffed, or lifted vp, | 


baughtineſs, pride, 


. ELO 
7 


iſtant from Londow 


EJACULA'TION (s.) a ſhort, ſudden and fer- 


EJE'CTMENT (S.) in Law, the turning a | 


EIGHTH, &c. (A.) the ordinal number that 


ELABORATE (A.) difficult, laborious, re- 
ELABORA'TION (S.) che careful and dili- 


ELA'PSE (V.) to flide, move, glide, or paſs | 


EL TED (A.) lified or puffed up, proud, 
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- ELBOW-SHAKER (S.) a gameſter, one that 
E LD ERS (S.) among the Jerus, were the 


ELECT (S.) choſen. or appointed; and ac- 


ELE'CT (V.) to ſeparate, chooſe, or appoint 


— ELE'CTORAL (A.) belonging or appertaining 


 ELE'CTRICAL (A.) a word applied to thoſe 


ad... 208 
FT 


E'LBOW (85) the middle patbof the arm, 
were the bending or joint is. . 


practiſes dice - playing. 
moſt conſiderable perſons for age, experience, 
and wiſdom, who conſtituted the council of 
the people; among the primitive Chriſtians, 
thoſe of the firſt rank in the church were 
called elders, It is a name ſtill retained by 
the Preſbyterians, among whom they are 
1 who, together with the miniſters, 
inſpegt matters of religion and diſcipline, 
take care of the poor, provide bread, wine, 
&c. for the ſacrament, collect money to de- 
fray the expences of the congregation, &c. 
E'LDERSHIP (S.) age or the right that comes 
to a perſon for being older by birth, or longer 
ſtanding in an office than another; alſo the 
office or. power of an elder. 
ELDEST (S.) the moſt aged, the firſt-born 
; child, &c. ; 
E'LEAWOR (S.) a woman's name, ſignifying 
fruitful, 0 | | 
ELECAMPA'NE (S.) the herb horſe-heal, 
much recommended in caſes of colds, &c. 


- cording to ſome ſchemes of divinity, thoſe 
perſons pre-ordained to ſalvation, without 
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tions as are made to the confillence of a eon 
erve. bs 

ELEEM O'SYNARY (A.) belonging to alms, 
or victuals, wine, &e. that a perſon eats or 
drinks at the charge of another, 

E'LEGANCE or E'LEGANCY (S.) polite. 
neſs, neatneſs, or curiouſneſs of language 
dreſs, work, &c, 4.6 

E'LEGANT (A.) fine, neat, curious, delicate, 
eloquent, 

ELE'GIACK (A.) mournful, ſorrowful, of or 
belonging to an elegy, 

Elegiack Verſes, in Latin Poetry, verſes 
that are alternately. hexameters and penta- 
meters, | 

E'LEGY (S.) a mournful or ſorrowful poem 
made upon the death of ſome friend or fa- 
vourite, 

ELEMENTARY (A.) that belongs to the be- 
ginning or ſeeds of things, or introductions to 

arts or ſciences, 

ELEMENTS (S.) the firſt principles or ingre- 
dients, whereof bodies are compoſed, and in- 
to which they may be again reſolved ; they 

are conceived to be ſimple and homogene- 
ous ; the chymiſts divide elements into earth, 
which they call caput mortuum, water, 
which they call phelgm, ſalt, ſulphur, and 
mercury; alſo the rudiments, beginnings, or 


* 7 
' 


any regard to their obeying or diſobeying the 
commands or laws of God, from all eternity, 
are called the ele. 


a perſon or thing to or for a certain office or 


urpoſe. | 
ELECTION (S.) the chooſing, appointing, or 
ſeparating a perſon or thing to ſome particu- 
lar purpoſe, | 
ELE'CTIVE (A.) thoſe officers or things that 
are to be executed or done by perſons choſen 
or appoiated for that purpoſe, 
ELE'CTOR (S.) a perſon who has a right to 
.  eleCt or chooſe a perſon into an office; it is 
alſo applied, by way of eminence, to the 
princes of Germany, in whom lies the right; 


of electing an emperor; they are all ſove- 


. reign princes in their own dominions, and 
are nine in number, 


do a prince called an elector. 
ELE'CTORATE(S,) the dignity, government, 
or territory of an elector, or prince of the 
German empire. | | 
ELE'CTORESS (S.) the wife of an elector, or 
rince of the empire of Germany, 


bodies which attract or draw other lighter 
bodies to themſelves. 

ELECTRICITY S.) that force or property in 
ſome bodies, whereby they attract or draw 
other little bodies to themſelves ; it differs 
from magnetiſm in this, that the latter only 
relates to the attracting of iron; whereas 
the former takes · in moſt kinds of bodies, 

ELE'CTUARY (s,) fuch medicinal cowpoſi- 


principles of arts and ſciences. 

E'LEMY (S.) a tranſparent reſin, by ſome 
called a gum, of a whitiſh colour, intermix- 
ed with yellow, which makes it reſemble 
war, a pretty briſk bitter, tho” not diſagtee- 
able taſte, and a ſmell ſomewhat like fennel, 

ELE'NCHUS (S,) the argument, heads, or 
contents of a treatiſe; in Logick, it ſignifies a 
ſophiſm or fallacious argument, which ap- 
pears like a juft one, | 

E'LEPHANT (S.) the largeſt of all four-footed 

beaſts ; he is very ſtrong, docile, cunning, 

faithful, nimble, and ſo ſagacious, that he 
is reported to do many things that might be 

ſuppoſed to be far beyond the capacity of 2 

brute ; he is ſo gentle and mild, that the 

weakeſt and moſt tame animals may play be- 
fore him without danger, and he never fights 

any thiag unleſs provoked : He will Kill a 

horſe with one blow of his trunk, which isa 

long cartilaginous tube, hanging between his 
teeth, with which he feeds himſelf ; he has 
twolarge teeth, one ſtanding out on each ide 
his trunk, of which the ivory ſo much uſed 
and valued is made, eſpecially for toys; he 
does noteat fleſh, but lives on graſs and herbs. 

ELEPHANTTIASIS (S.) a kind of leproſy, 
which cauſes the arms and legs to ſwell 
much, and grow very hard, and the {kia 
become very rough and wrinkled, 

ELEPHA'NTINE (A.) relating or belonging 
to an elephant, 

Elephoutine Boaks,' among the eld r 
were certain books of ivory, wherein „ 
proceedings of the ſenate, ſuch as edicts, de- 
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YLEVATE (v.) to lift up, to raiſe or make 


cheerful, to advance. 


ELEVATED (A.) raiſed, advanced, made 


briſk, or cheerfol ; and ſometimes ſpoken of 
a perſon that has drank a little too freely. 


ELEV A'TION (S.) a raiſing or lifting vp, 


height, or altitude; in Affronomy, the eleva- 
ou the pole at any place, 1s the altitude 
thereof above the horizons, and is always 
equal to the latitude of the place; or it is 
an arch of the meridian intercepted between 
the pole and the horizon, and the difference 
between this and a quadrant is the elewation 
of the equator. In Architecture, elevation 
fignifies the ſcenography, or perſpective view 
of a building; it is alſo uſed for the orthogra- 
phy, or plan of the front ofa building, by 
workmen vulgarly called the «upright of the 
building; in the Romiſb Religion, it ſignifies 
the raiſing or lifting up the hoſt at maſs, that 
the people may adore it, the prieſt who does 
it, having firſt conſecrated, and paid his ado- 
ration to it himſelf, 
Elevation of a Star, is an arch of the ver- 
tical circle 1atercepted between it and the 
horizon. | 
Elevation of the Equator, is an arch of the 
meridian (leſs than a quadrant) intercepted 
| * the equator and the horizon of a 
place. | 
. Angle of Elevation, in Mechanicks, is the 
angle the line of direction of a projeCtile 
makes with the horizon. 

Elevation of a piece of Ordnance, in Gunnery, 
ie the angle which the chaſe or axis of its 
| bore makes with the horizon. 

ELEVA'TOR (S.) a perſon or thing that raiſes 


or lifts up another; alſo the name of ſeveral 


—— which lift up the part they are fixed 

ELF (S.) a ſpright, hobgoblin, or fairy; an 
imaginary being that the ignorance, ſuperſti- 
tion, and defign of former times created, and 
which the vulgar ſtill retain ſome opinion of 
do frighten children with. a 

ELHAM or HE'LHAM (S.) in Kent, whoſe 
market is weekly on Monday; diſtant from 
Lindon 58 computed, and 62 meaſured miles. 

ELIGIBLE (A.) proper or fit to be choſen, 
done, or performed. 

ELISION (s.) a ſtriking off or daſhing out ; 
ſo in Grammar it means the cutting off a 
vowel at the end of a verſe, &c. 

ELIXA"TION (S.) in Pharmacy, a gentle boil- 
Ing any thing in a liquor, in order to extract 

By virtue, or diminiſh its ſtrength, 

WIN (8 in Pharmacy, a medicine made 
the infuſion of ſeveral ingredients in a 
\Proper, ſtrong, or ſpirituous liquor or men- 


AS) 2 wild beaft found in AMuſcouy, See- 
OY Pruſſia, but moſt commonly in Ca- 
_ "0 North America; it is about the ſize, 
i — y the ſhape of a mule, but its ſnout 
zer; it has a Chork tail and cloyen feet, 
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EL U 
and has a large horn called à ramage, that 
weighs three or four hundred weight, for the 
ſake of which, and its ſkin, it is frequently 
hunted and kill. 
ELL (S.) a meaſure of length that in England 
is one yard and a quarter, or three feet nine 
inches; in France, one yard and a half; and 
in Holland, three quarters of a yard Engliſh. 
ELLESMERE (S.) in, Shropſhire, fituate an 
the fide of a large meer or water, whoſe 
market is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from 
London 127 computed, and 144 meaſured 
miles. | 
ELLIPSIS (S.) one cf the conick ſections, 
vulgarly, tho? falſely, called an oval; alſoa 
figure in Rhetorick and in Grammar, whereby 
ſomething is leſt out, and muſt be underſtogd 
to be expreſſed or ſupplied. 
ELLIPTICAL (A.) of or belonging to an el- 
lipſis, in an oval or egg-like form. 
Elliptical Compaſſes, a mathematical inſtru- 
ment which deſcribes an ellipfis with one 
ſweep, and with as much eaſe as a common 
pair of compaſſes does a circle. 
Elliptical Cinoid, a ſolid commonly called 
a ſpheroid. 
ELM (S.) a well known timber-tree that grows 
very large, the planks whereof are much 


uſed in mining, &c, 


ſpeaking, and generally means a free, ready, 
and rhetorical manner of declaiming uponany 
ſubj ect. x 


character, an oration commonly in praiſe of 
a perſon, uſually pronounced at the funeral 
or commemoration of ſome great tan that is 
dead. 

ELONGATE (V.) to remove or carry a great 
way off, 

ELONGA'TION (S.) the recedingor digreſſing 
of a planet from the ſun, with reſpect to an 
eye placed upon the earth. 


draw clandeſtinely, like an adultreſs, who 
leaves her huſband and family illegally, and 
lives with another man, 

ELO'PEMENT (S.) a private or clandeſtine 


withdrawing one's ſelf from the ſettled or 


ordinary habitation of a perſon, particularly 
that of a woman's leaving her huſband and 
family, for which the law puniſhes her with 
loſs of dower and maintenance from her huſ- 
band. d | 
'E'LOQUENCE or ELO'QUENTNESS(S.)th 
natural gift or acquired art of ſpeaking per- 
tinently or gracefully to a publick audience. 
ELSE (Part.) contrarily, otherwiſe, before, 
already, 
ELU'CIDATE (V.) to enlighten, make clear, 
lain, apparent, or eaſy to be underſtood. 
ELUCIDA'TION (S.) the clearing up of diffi» 
culties, the commenting upon or explaining 


ſtrating difficult problems. 


ELOCU'TION (s.) utterance, or delivery in 


ELO GY (S.) a confirmation of a perſon's good - 


ELO PE (V.) to go away privately, to with - 


obſcure paſſages in an author, or the demon- 
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PLUCUBRA'TION' (3 ) the fudying,writing, 


| th toſome confiderable place f r 
* IRE in the night time, or by candle- EMBA ACO (8 « — 7 ee 
5 8 . n . princes to merchant ſhips, wi. afin 
Ws ELU'DE V.) to divert, put aſide, ward off, or forbidden to enter 09 uk 2 f 92 lin 250 
tn wg impendiog dangers that threaten a « — * fr a certain time. e in relic 
8 : Ap Aae, | ARK (V.) ti goa ip i tal, or 
ELVES (S.) imaginary beings with which wo-] go 2 — 3 = — . mma ood, 
| men frighten froward children, under the] undertaking or defign, to become a — may | 
|| to 511 our of fairies, raw-head, and} with others. 7 2 255 which 
| _* bloody-bones, &. * EMBA'RKING or EMBARK A- BO” 
ELU'SIVE or ELU'SORY (A.) that tends to, the going a ſhip-board to — 5 ws 1050 wwe 
or helps forward, the waving, avoiding, put- the entering upon, or commencing a 1 EM BRI 
ting off, or ſhifting a thing, a preject, deſign, &c. F 7 3 perſon 
E'LY (S.) in Cambridgeſhire, is à large town, [EMBARRASS (V.) to perplex, trouble, or monly 
dut neither populous nor beautiful; its mar- render any affair obſcure or difficult the h 
© ket is weekly on Saturday; it is ſometimes] EMBA'RRASMENT (S.) a clog hindrance and fe 
called a city, and is a biſhop's ſeez but is] perpl-xity, incumbrance, &c. 4 os EMBR. 
unhealthy, although it ſtands upon a rifing} EM BASS ADOR (S.) the publick miniſter of | vider 
- ground, occafioned by the fens; it is fur-] a king or republick ſent from one court to winde 
rounded by the Ouſe, and other ſtreams, ſo neg-ciate ſtate buſineſs at a other. door « 
that it 1s commonly called the iſle of Ely: Its} 'MBASSAGE or E'MBASSY (S.) the com- and t 
Principal glory is a cathedral; it had formerly| miſſion, power, authority, errand, or buſineſs in Fo 
the privileges of a county palatine, but they of an embaſſador. . : hie! 
are now taken away; diſtant from London 57 EM BATTLE (V.) to put in array, or in ar- EMBR 
computed, and 6g meaſured miles, der for battle; ſpoken of an eſcutcheon, it in lo! 
ELY SIAN: FIELDS (S.) in the Heathen My-| is when the outline of an ordinary reſembles ſort 
Fc thology, a place imagined to be ſtored with] the battlement of walls. Warn 
| "woods, groves, rivers, and other delightful] EMBA” TITLED (A.) in Heraldry, is when the upon 
ſcenes, whicher the ſouls of the good were] edge of an ordinery looks like the battlements or. i 
"ſuppoſed to go after this life. of a caſtle. ' vine! 
EMACERA'TION S.) wafſling, pining, de- |EMBE'LLISH (v.) to ad-tn, beautify, orns · EMBR 
,caying; alſo ſoaking, ſteeping, or ſouſing] ment, cr ſet off. | with 
fleſh, ſh, Ke. J 'EMBE'LLISHMENT (S.) an ornament, ſet- need 
EMA'CIATE or EMA'CERATE(V.) to de- ting eff, cr beautifying. EMI 
. Cay, waſte, or make Jean. | E'MBER DAYS or WEEKS (S.) Wedneſday, vice 
EMA'CULATE (v.) to purge, purify,cleanſe,| Friday, and Saturday after Quadragefima EMBB 
beautify, or take out ſpots. EY | Sunday, Whitfuntide, Holyro:d day in Septem- dere 
EMANA'TION (S.) a flowing, darting, pro-] ter, and St. Lucy's day in December; it is en EMBI 
ceeding, or iſfuing out of or from a thing, 1 the Sundays after theſe days, that the canon ſon 
EMANA'TIVE (A.) that flows, iſſues, or] law appoints the ſclemn ordination of pries 
proceeds from another. and deacons, though the biſhops may, if they EMB 
EMA NCIP ATE (V.) among the Romans, was] pleaſe, perform that cffice ou any other Sun- gk 
to free a ſon fiom the juriſdiction of his] day er holiday, * 
father.. E'MBERS (8.0) wood or coals half burnt,ſcme- w1 
EMANCIPA”TION (S.) among the old Re-] times called cinders. £MB 
ma nt, was the ſettinga ſon free, or exempting |EMBE'ZLE or EMBE'ZZLE (V.) to waſte, — 
him from ſubjection to his father, whereb ſpeil, deftroy, or ſteal privately. EMB 
he became his own maſter, and whatever ef-] E'M BLEM (S.) an hieroglyphical device to re- * 
fets he thenceforth ſhould obtain, were bis] preſent ſome biſtary or m tal inſtruction by. = 
ſole property, whereas before his father had |[EMBLEMA'TICAL er EMBLEMA'TICK MI 
at . tle to them. ' | (A.) after the f rm r manner of an emblem ew = 
EMA'SCULATE (v.) to weaken or deftroy | or riddle, in an hidden manner of expref- * 
the ſtrength of any male creature, whether} ſion. | . | : Int 
it be by gelding, too free uſe, &c. | [EMBLEMENTS (S.) ſtrictiy ſpeaking, fig- * 
EMASCULA'TION (S.) a gelding, or caftra-| | nify the profits of lands ſown, thouth it is : 
Bog: + | L. metimes uſed for thoſe growing naturally, - - 
MAUX DE LE'SCU (S.) in Heraldry, the as praſs, &c\ 0 * 
metal and eolour of an eſcutcheon. IE MBOLUIsM (S.) in Chronology, was an inter- 3 
EMBA'LE (V.) to encloſe or make up goods] calation uſed by the Greeks to make the lunar M 
into packs or parcels called bales, year, which was but 354 days, equal to the | of 
EMBA'LM (V.) to preſerve a dead body from] ſolar, which was 365 days. | or 
corruption, by perfuming and anointing it |E'MBOLUS (S.) the piſton or ſucker of a pump * 
With ocoriferous ſpices, drugs, oils, &c, ' er ſyringe. '- © | PR 4 
 EMBARCADE'RE (s.) a term uſed in Ame- | EMBO'SS (V.) to beautify wich embroidery» g 
. rica, ſ;gnifying a place which ſerves as a port | or work raiſed above the Eloth or —_ 4 
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EM BO SING (S.) the art of making figures 


either in fille, Glver, c. in Hunting, it is 
chafing a deer into a thicket. 


in relievo, whether it be by caſting in me- 
tal, or by embroidering, or carving upon 
cloth, wood, ſtone, &c. ſo that the device 

may de protuberant from the plane upon 
which it is performed. 5 

EM BO“ WEL (V.) to cut up and take out the 
bowels or inwards of any creature whatever 

EMBRACE (V.) to encircle or encloſe one 
perſon in the arms of another, and is com- 


monly ſuppoſed to be an act that expreſſes 


the higheſt degree of love an] affection, 
and ſometimes a ſure mark of treachery, 
EMBRA'SURE (S.) in Architecture, is the 


widening for a gap, or opening for a door or 


window on the infide of the wall, that the 
door or caſement may have the greater play, 
and that the light may come in the better; 
in Fortification, it is a hole or aperture thro” 
which a cannon is pointed. 
EMBROCA'TION (S.) a ſoaking or ſteeping 
in tome liquid matter; in Pharmacy, it is a 
ſort of gentle fomentation, in which the 
warm liquor diſtils very ſlowly, drop by drop, 
upon the part of the body to be fomented ; 
or it is the applying of cloths dipt in oil, 
vinegar, &c. to aſſwage an affected part. 


EMBROTDER (V.) to adorn filk or cloth | 


with figures, or devices, wrought with a 
needle 1n gold, filver, &c, — 
EMbROTDERER (S.) one who works de- 
vices with a needle upon filk or cloth. 
TONE (S.) the work of an embroi- 
erer, ; ; 
EMBROT'L (V.) to kindle the coals of d.ſſen- 
ſon, to ſet people at variance, to excite 
quarrels, confuſion, and diſorder, 
EMBRYO(S.) the fetus in the womb as ſoon 
as it receives the viſible form of a child; alſo 
anything that is in projection, but not brought 
to perfection, is ſaid to be in embryo, 
EMBRYO'TOMY (S.) the diſſecting of a fœ- 
us or child brought forth before its due time. 
EMBRYU'LCUS (s.) an inſtrument uſed by 
men. mid wives to extract the bones of an 
embryo or dead child out of the womb. 
EME'NDALIS (S.) a term uſed in the 2c- 
compts of the Inner-TJemple, for what they 
have in lock or bank. 3 
EMENDA'TION (S.) correcting an error, or 


adding ſomething to a piece of work to make 


5 __ perfe&t or complete than it was be- 


EMENDA'TOR (S.) a corrector or amender 
py any piece of work, 
MERALD 6.) a precious tranſparent ſtone 
os _ green colour ; in Heraldry, it is uſed 
!niead of vert or green in the blazoning, the 
p 111 n 
(V.) a body is ſaid to emerge, when 
being forcibly thruſt under or plunged into a 


aud; it riſes again above the fortace thereof 31 


it is alf, 


| 


0 applied to either of the luminaries | 
* | R ticles 


\ 


EMI 


coming out of an eclipſe, and appearing vi- 
ble again. 
EME RCENCV (S.) à ſudden, unexpected 


turn of affairs, the condition that any thing 


is in to require ſomething extraordinary to 


be done. 

EME“ RGENT YEAR (S.) in Chronolory, the 
ep-cha from whence a computation of time 
is. dated. \ 5 

EME! RSION .S.) the rifing of a body above the 

| ſurface of aà floid heavier than itſelf, into 
which it.had been forcibly p unzed ; and this 
is always done with a velocity equal to the 
exceſs of the weight of the fluid, above that 


of an equal bulk of the ſolid; in Afronomy, - 


it is when the ſun or moon begins to re- ap- 

pear after an eclipſe. | 

E'MERY (S.) a metalline ſtone found in moſt 
of all mines that yield metal, and particu- 
larly in gold, filver, or copper ores; it is 
diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts, viz. Span ſh, 
red, and common; the firſt is found in the 
gold mines in the Spaniſh Weft-Indies, the 
ſecond in copper mines, and the laſt in iron 
mines, and is that which is generally uſed; 
it is of a browniſh colour, inclining to a red, 
and is ſo very hard, that it is very difficult 


to reduce it to a powder; its uſe is, that 


being mixed with oil, it cleans and poliſhes 

any iron ware, marble, &c. curiouſly, 

EME'TICK (S.) any medicine that excites or 
cauſes vomiting. 5 

Emetick powder, or Powder of Algaroth, 2 
precipitate or butter of antimony dulcified 
by frequent lotions. - 

Emetick Tartar, cream of tartar pulverized 
and mixed with one fourth of crocus metal - 
lorum. | | | 

Emetick Wine, white wine, wherein is in- 
fuſed ſame crocus - metallorum, or glaſs of 
antimony, a . 

E'MINENCE or EMINENC (S.) a title of 
honour given to cardinals, as being more ho- 
nourable than excellency; this t tile was con- 
ferred upon them by a decree of pope Urban 

VIII. which bears date the Toth of Fanuary, 


1638; the grand maſter of Malta is addreſſed 


to by this title. Alſo any riſing ground or 
place conſiderably above the ſurtace of the 
common earth, as a watch-tower, batcle- 
ment, &c. is ſo called. . 

E MINENT (A.) famous for ſome extraordi- 

nary qualifications of nature or art. 

E'MIR (S.) among the Turks, a title given to 
the deſcendents or relations of Mabomet ; they 
are in great eſteem, and it is they only, who 

have the privilege of wearing the green tur - 
ban; it is ſometimes added to other words, 
and then ſignifies a principal officer. 

E'MISSARY (S.) one ſent out as a ſpy to give 
intelligence of what paſſes in another (oun- 
try, city, houſe, &c. 


EMI'SSION (S.) a ſending forth, and partieu - 


larly ſpoken of odotiferous bodies, that ſhoot 
or ſend out their pleaſing or diſagreeable par- 


— 
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ticles that excite pleaſure. or pain in the ol- 
tactory nerves of the patient. 


fleams, &c. as the ſun emics rays of light, |. 
and a roſe ſteams of an agreeable ſavour. 
E'MMET (S.) an ant or piſmire. & 
EMO'LLIEN'T (A.) any thing that ſoftens or}. 
makes a thing or perſon pliant, ſoft, looſe, | 
or eaſy, whether it be a medicine, argu- |: 
ment, cr preſent, 

EMO'LUMENT (S.) benefit, advantage, pro- 

fit, &c. 

'EMO'TION (S.) a violent ſtruggle in the 
mind, a ſtirring or endeavouring to go forth. 
EMPA'LEMENT or IMPA'LEMENT (S.) 


which conſiſts in forcing or driving a ſtake: 
or pale up the fundament through the body 
of the party puniſhed, 

EMPA'NNEL (V) to write down the names 
of ſuch perſons as are called upon the jury, 
in a roll or lift, which is called a pannel. 
EMPA'RLANCE (S.) a motion, defire, re- 


another time for trial. 


or ſtrewing of a pertumed. duſt 
upon or over the body, to corre& the il} 
ſcent thereof, and to prevent its toa violent- 
ly ſweating. 
EMPA'SFING (S.) a term in Painting, ſigni- 
fying the laying on of the colours very thick 
or ſtrongly, without breaking off che edges, 
and mixing them one into another. 
RMrEROR (S.) was the common name of 
the Roman generals, but more particulatly the 
name of. that general who, upon winning 


terwards conferred upon bim by the ſenate ; 
but in proceſs of time it became the title o 
him who was an abſelute monarch, and as 
ſuch, is ſtill uſed by the Perſans and. ether 
eaſtern nations; in Europe, it. is. commonly 


Germany, and is commonly ſuppofed to give 
him the precedence of all other ſovereigns, 


the regal dignity, and advancing dukedoms, 


by Pruſſia, &c. but Artiently, both. the 
kings of France and England, were called 


2 emperors. 

ing what one deſires to be dane, by ſpeaking 
or pronouncing ſame particular words or 
ſentences with a peculiar tone of the voice, 
to make it be taken the more notice of. 
EMPHA' IICAL or EMPHA'TICK (A.) that 
is ſpoken or written in an extraordinary man- 
ner; full of energy, power, or ſigni ficancy. 
EMPHYSEMA (S,) a, windy ſwelling, or 


queſt, or petition in a- court of record, for 
-4 day of reſpite, or putting the cauſe off to] 


EMPA'SMA (S.) in Phyfich, is the. ſprinkling] 
N or powder 


ſome. extraordinary battle, was firſt ſaluted} 
by the ſoldiers by that name, which was af-| 


meant of the chief or principal, magiſtrate of 


and that they have the right of conferring | 


MPHASIS (S.) an earneſt and ſtrong preſſ- 


bloating of the, whale cuter habit of the 


| body, like as if it was Hawk or puf 
with a pair of bellows, &c. . 


EMT (V.) to caſt or ſend forth rays or EMPIRE (S.) any large extent of country un- 


der the juriſdiction of one perſon: Hiſtory 
mentions. four famous empires, viz the 
Mirian, Perfian, Grecian, and Roman, which 
laſt, ſome pretend, does ſtill exiſt in the em- 
pire of Germany, but with as much reaſon 
the other three may be ſaidto exiſt; vulgatly 


| ſpeaking, the word generally in Europe mears. 


Germany,, which in the year 900 was, on 
Chrifimas-day, advanced to this dignity by 
pope Beo U who then put the crown upon 
the head of Charlemagne, by the name of 


emperor. 
an exquiſite cruel torment, uſed by the old] EMPI RIC AlL. (A. like to; after the manner 
Remans, the modern Th, and others, 


of, or belonging to a quack. 
E'MPIRICK. (S.) ove who pretends to ſkill 
in phyſic by mere p1aQtice, without a regu- 
lar educatiag and ftudy fit for the purpole ;, 
a mountebank or quack. 
EMPLA'STER (S.) the common name to any 
medicine that is made up of proper ingredi- 
ents, fit to be applied to wounds, fores, ul- 
cers, &c. and ſpread upon leather, paper, 
&c. and commonly of a clammy or. fticky 
nature, by which means it may eaſily faſten 
upos the ſlin, keep off the external air, and 
infuſe. the virtues of the comꝑpoſition into the 
part aggrieved, g 
EMplBAD (V.) to argue or plead at the 
bar, as lawyers do. : 
EMPLOY” (V.) to ſet: a perſqn about doing. 
| ſomething ; alſo to make. uſe of a thing. 
EMPLOY” or EMPLOYMENT (S.) the 
trade, buſineſs, or occupation thut a perſon 
ordinarily ſpends his time in, either for 
pleaſure, or profit. 
EMPORIUM (s.) a: great city or market- 
town, and. by way. of emigence ſpoken of 
the chief city of a kingdom, as Londun is 
| called, the great Emporium of England. 
E 'MPR ESS or E'MPERESS (S.) the wife of: 
an emperar, ar a, woman that governs zn 
be - | 
E- V (A.) hollow, void, unfilled; alſo 
vaio-glorious, fooliſh, weak, filly, unſkilful. 
E'MPTY (V.) to draw or take. one thing cut 
1 of another; to leave nothing in a veſſel, 
houſe, purſe, &c, 


to the higheſt heaven,, or imaginary reſidence 
of bleſſed-ſruis, | 
EMPYRE'UM (S.) the higheſt beaven, 0 
place where the bleſſed enjoy the beatific 


to be created, before the heaven er firma- 
ment, vifible to us, was created, and that 
| God reſides there locally, : 

.E'MULATE. (V.) to endeavour, or omg ud 
excel, by an carneſt deſize- of becoming * 
| perios to the pertections ne. oy 
{EMULATION (S.) a noble and. Pre In 
thy endeayeuz. to. ds ſomething bettet un 
others. | zuu- 


) 


| 


EMPY./REAL (A.) belonging or appertaining. 
Sec. into kingdoms, as was done by Leopold 


vition.z hi- h ſome of the fathers imagined 
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| LA'TOR (S.) one that endeavours to % 
1 or eg another; aiſo one that en- 


vies another's excellence. : 
EMU'LGE (V.) to preſs or get out by ſtroking 
maderately, as women do that milk kine, 
goats, &c, . ; 
E'MULOUS (A.) defirous, or endeavouring to 
ſurpaſs, excel, or go beyond; alſo envious, 
or ill-naturea. 


E'MULOUSNESS (S.) the act or defire af 


exceeding, ſurpaſſing, going beyond, or ex. 
celling. 8 4 

EMU'LSION (S.) 2 phyſical drink, made- of 
the pulp or kernels of oleaginous ſreds infu- 
ſed in a proper diftilled liquor; or light de- 
coctions, which being ſtrained, a e ſweeten- 
ed with ſugar, &c. | 

EMUNCTORY (S.) a cleanſer, or ſeparater 

of the hnmours and excrements of the body, 
which would otherwiſe prove prejudicial; it 
ſometimes means alſo a cavity adjoining to 

the part that ſeparates, wherein the excre- 

mentitious humour is collected and preſerv- 
ed for evacuation. The kidnies, urinary blad- 
der, and miliary glands of the ſkin are emunc- 
tries, 

ENA'BLE (V.) to render a perſon capable of 
doing z thing, either by aſſiſtance, or in- 
ſtruction. | 

ENA'CT (V.) to make a public law, order, or 
decree, | 

ENA'LLAGE (S.) a Grammatifal figure, that 
upon ſome occaſions changes one mood or 
caſe for another, > 

ENALU'RON (S.) in Heraldry, is a bordure 
charged with any bearing, as martlets, &c, | 

ENA'MEL (V.) to paint, colour, or jayan 
things with glaſs, and other metalline mate- 
rials, for divers purpoſes, as the imitation of 
precious ſtones, &c. | 

ENA'MEL (S.) a compoſition for inlaying 
geld, filver, copper, &c, made of various 
ſorts of metalline ſubſtances, 

ENA'MOUR (V.) to make a perſon in love 
with ſomething, 

EN a"MOURED (A.) conquered, charmed, 
very much in love with a perſon or thing, 
ENARRA'TION (S.) a relating a ſtory, or 
reciting what paſfed, either immediately, or 

ſome conſiderable time before, 

ENCA'MP (v.) to caſt up, form, or put an 
army into a regular and orderly camp, or 
field of battle, either to engage another ar- 
my, or to befiege a town, &c. | 

ENCA'NTHIS (S.) a ſwelling of the caruncu- 
la lachrymalis, in the great canthus, ot cor- 
ner of the eye. Fg 

ENCE'NIA.(S.) a feaſt celebrated by the Jews 
on the 25th of the ninth month, in com̃me- 
moration of the cleanſing or purifying the 
n bY uy which had been 

ted by Antiochus Epiphanes. 3 75 

ENCE PHALI (S.) in Medieme, worms gene- 
rated in the head; of which there are four 

ins; viz, arep bal, properly fo called, or 


ENCEPPE' (A.) in Heraldry, girt round the 
ENCHANT (v.) to bewitch, or fo blind the 
not only contradictory to reaſon, but alfe 


ENCHA'NTMENT (S.) magick, ſorcery, 


ENCHA'SE (V.) to ſet precious ſtones, pic- 


ENCO 


thoſe fund in the brain; narinarii, or thoſe 
which trouble the noſe ; azriculares, wh:ch 
affect the ears; dentales, which are found in 
the teeth. * — 

mid le with a chain. 


eyes of a perſon's reaſon, that he does things 


hurtful to the docr, 


witchcraft, any kind of acting upon another, 
and captivating the ſenſes. 


tures, &c, in gold, ſilver, &c. 


ENCHA'SING, INCHASING, or CHA” 


SING (5,) the fine, beautiful, ornamenting 
toy, Kc. ſuch as fnuff-boxes, watch-caſes, 
&c. with all forts of flowers, birds, figures, 
knots, compartmen:s, &c. in relievo. 


ENCHIRI'DION (S.) a ſmall, portable book 


in which are a collection of valuable notes, 


or a book to make memorandums in, as op- 
portunity offers. 


ENCIRCLE (V.) to encloſe, ſurround, or put 


within a circle, 


ENCLA'VE (V.) in Heraldry, to join or let 


part into another, particularly in a ſquare 
form. ; NT 


on all ſides, * 


ENCLO'SURE (S.) any place hedged in, or 


about which a ditch, wall, or bank 'is dug, 
built, or thrown up. £3 


ENCO'MIAST (S.) a compoſer, writer, or pro- 


nouncer of encomiums 


ENCO'MIUM (S.) a fpeech, oration, or co- 


py of verſes in the ptaiſe of ſome perſon'or 
thing, : 

up Ass (v.) to ſurround or contain 
within a certain ſpace. 


ENCOU'NTER (V.) to meet, fight, firug- 


ele or contend with another. 


ENCOUNTER (S.) a battle, ſkirmiſh, dif- 


pute, or ſtruggle. 


ENCOU RAGE (V.) to excite, ſtir up, ani» 


mate, reward, or defend. 


ENCOU'RAGEMENT (S.) a reward, pro- 


tection, or incitement. 


ENCREA'SE (V.) to grow more in number, 


or larger in ſize. 


ENCRO'ACH (V.) to invade the property 


of another unjuſtly, 


| ENCROA'CHMENT (S.) the aftual and un- 


lawful raiſing a man's rent, or illegally com» 
ing upon his premiſes, and flealing a part 
thereof, by digging a ditch, throwing up a 
bank, removing a land- mark, &c, | 


- 


ENCU'MBER (V.) to troublz, perplex, ar 


hi- der. 


ENCU'MBR ANCE (S.) any thing that is 


troubleſome ; a clog,” weight, hindrance, or 
embarraſſment, 


ENCYCLOPE'DIA' (S.) a collection, cirele, 
- or chaia of all the arts 


and ſciences ; the 
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END CTMEN TS.) Se Iadietment. 
ENDI'TE (S.) to compoſe or dictate the mat- | 
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END (S.) the extremity, concluſion, cr finiſn- 


ing of a thing; alſo the aim, mark, or de- 

fign intended. : : 

END (v.) to accompliſh, finiſh, or perform 
what was defired or intended. 

ENDA'MAGE (V.) to hurt, prejudice, maim, 
ſpoil, or damage. t 

ENDE'AR (V.) to make one's ſelf beloved by, 
or valuable to an; ther. 

ENDE'ARMENT (S.) f mething that renders 

a perſon or thing valuable to, er beloved by 
another, 

ENDEAVOUR (V.) to ſtrive, or try to do, or 
accumpliſh a thing. | 


i 
# 


ENG 


fame with Cyclopedia, the name, er title of | are full and firong, and the images lively 


and natural; in Pbiliſeply, thoſe particles 
which by their great degree of activity pro- 
duce operations manifeſtly different, accord- 
ing to their various circumſtances or mo- 
tions, are called energet cal particles. 
E'NERGY (S.) force, virtue, efficacy; in 
Rteterick, it means ftrong reaſoning, and 
earneſt preſſing for a thing. 
ENERGU'MENUS (s.) a term in Divinity, 
for one poſſeſſed with a de. il, 
ENERVATE (V.) to weaken or depri e of 
firength, by rendering the nerves and finews 
of the bedy too weak to perſorm their pro- 
per offices. either by voluptuous cr rictous 
living, or oth rwiſe, 


ENDE'AVOUR (S.) the act of attempting, ENERVA'1 ION (S.) a weakening, ſpoiling, 


ftriving, or trying to do a thing; 
ENDE*CA*:ON (S) a Geometrical figure, con- 
fiſting of eleven ſides and angles. 


ter of ſubitance of a letter, 

'E'NDIVE (S.) a pleaſant ſallad herb. 

E'NDLESS (A.) that has no bounds, limits, or 
terminations; that continues, or abides fur 
ever. 


or taking away the ftrength of the nerves 
and finews, ſo as to render them unfit ſor 
their pr-per office. 


or inſufficient, 


hereabyuuts was formerly very fenny ; but of 
late years it has been ſo drained, that it is 
now good meadow ground; the market ig 
weekly on Saturday ; this town was famous 


ENDORSE (V) to write upon the back off for a large number of tanners living in it; 


bills of exchange, deeds, inſtruments, &c. 
© ſomething proper to the purport thereof; as 


ST 


diſtant from London 10 computed, and 12 
meaſured miles, 


the receipt of money, an aſngnment to ano- |ENFILADE (8) a ſeriez or continuation of 


ther, &c. 


ENDO RSE (S.) in Heraldry, is an ordinary | 


containing the eighth part of a pale. 

ENDO RSE (A ) written vpon the back ſide, 
or. that on which the conditions, articles, 
&c, are written; in Heraldry, it is the 
bearing creatures back to back. 

ENDO'W (V.) to give a dower to a perſon ; 


things diſpoſed in the ſame line, or all in a 
row; it is alſo applied, in military Afﬀairs, 
to trenches, or other lines ſo diſpoſed, that 
they may be ſcowered or ſwept away by the 
cannon in a ſtraight line, | 
ENFORCE (V.) to ſtrengthen, ſupport, and 
invigorate ; alſo to compel or conſtrain, 
ENFRA'NCHISE (V.) to incorporate a man 


| alſo to ſet apart any lands, rents, &c. for into or make him free of any ſociety or body 


the maintenance, or ſupport of any thing; 
as a ſchool, alms-houſe, church, &c. 
ENDO'WMENT (S.) the giving a dowry to a 
woman; alſo the beſtowing or aſſigning any 
rents or other profits for the maintenance 
and ſupport of any college, ſchool, vicarage, 
xc. alſo the faculties of the mind, or capa- 
. city to do, or Tearn any thing. | 
ENDU'EZ (V.) to quality, ſupply, or furniſh 
with properties or capacities of performing 
particular or general acts. | 
ENDU RE (V.) to ſuffer, undergo, ſuſtain, 
bear, or ge through. Kot | 
ENA MON (S) a {typtick, or medicine which 
ſtanches or prevents the blood's running out 
at an orifice, by cloſing the paſſages, or 
rendering the. blood leſs fluid, or retarding 
its motion. Ay 
ENEMA (S.) in Pharmacy, a clyſter. 
E'NEMY (S.) one that is againſt the benefit 
or advantage of another ; an 3 or 
opponent, one that does or ſtrives to hurt 
another. | 


ENERGE'TICAL (A.) an epithet applied to 


politick. ä 
ENFRA'NCHISEMENT (S.) the making or 


politick : this is a more general word in our 


perly applied to a villain or mean perſon; 
and therefore every manumiſſion is en en- 
francbiſement, but every enfranchiſen.ert is 
not a manumiſſi n. 0 
EN GAG E (V.) to beſpeak or influence a per- 
ſon; to promiſe the doing of ſomething; alſo 
| to ſet to work, or employ a perſon; alſo to 
fight; alſo to become ſecurity for another. 
ENGAGEMENT (S.) ſometimes means a 
battle, and ſometimes an obligation to per- 
form ſomething. 
ENGE'NDER (V.) to beget, or breed, com- 
monly ſpoken of thoſe animals that are not 
of the human ſpecies. | | 
ENGINE (S.) a mechanical inſtrument uſed 
to effe any thing, compoſed of wheels, 
ſcrews, &c. but particularly thoſe inſtrument» 
kept in every pariſh, for the throwing large 
quantities of water upon houſes, &c. beer 
4 . . f 


a diſcourſe or ſpeech, wherein the expreſſions || 


ENFEE'BLE (V.) to render weak, helpleſs, 
E'NFIELD S.) in Mjddleſex ; the ground, 


incorporating a man a member of ſome body 


law, than manumiſlion, as being more pro- 


E N G 


3 te on fire, in order to extinguiſh it; alſo 


an ortifice, device, or contrivance. 
ENGINEE'R (S.) one well ſkilled in making 
or uſing engines; and particularly in War, 
a perſon whoſe-buſineſs it is to attack or de- 
fend towns, caſtles, or fortreſſes, and make 
fire- works, far execution or pleaſure. 
ENGLAND (S) the beſt and largeſt part of 
the iſland called Great Britain, which being 
divided into three principal parts, vis. Eng- 
und, Sc-tland, and Wales, is the moſt ſouth- 
ern, and is a very populous, rich, flouriſhing 
kingdom of itſelf, parted from Scotland by 
the rivers Tweed and Solway, and from part: 
of Wales by the river Dee, With relation to 
foreign countries, it is bounded eaſtward by. 
the German ocean, which ſeparates it from, 
the Low Countries; ſouthward by the chan 
nel, which divides it from Frame; and weſt- 
ward by the Iriſþ ſea, or St. George's chan- 
nel, which parts it from Jreland ; being in 
length, from north to ſouth, wiz. from Ber- 
wick upon Tweed, to Portſmouth in Hampſbire, 
320 miles; and in breauth from Dover to 
the Land's End, from eaſt to weſt, 230 
miles; and as to the globe, lies between 50 


and 57 degrees of north latirude ; the longeſt |. 


day in the moſt northern parts is upwards of 
17 hours, It to k its name from an anciert 
p:ople called Angles, inhabitants of Jus land 
in Denmark, who Joining with their neigh- 
bours the Jazoxs, conquered Britain; this 
name was given it by a ſpecial proclamation 
of Egbert, the firſt ſole monarch of England 
ſince the heptarchy, In the reign of A!fred, 
about 800 years ago, it was firſt divided into 
ſhires or counties, which are now 40 in 
number, viz. 18 maritime, and 22 in and, 
moſt of which take their name from their 
telpective chief towns. For the publick ad- 
miniſtratiog of juſtice, by itinerant judges, 
Englan i is divided into fix Circuits, each con- 
taining a certain number of counties, where- 
in the judges appointed by the king ta e a 
progreſs twice a year. For the church go 
vernment, Enpla-d is divided into 23 dio- 
ceſes or bu hop ks, each into a certain num- 
ber of pariſhes, The country is generally 
flat and open, not overgrown with wild and 
_ unwholeſome foreſts, nor cover topped with 
dreadful high mountains; no country is fleer 
Irom hurtful and ravenous beaſts, venomous 
ſerpents, and noiſome flies and vermin; 
vatered with the Thames, „ edavay, Severn, 
'Ouſe, Trent, Humber, Tees, Tine and Tveed ;, 
| the air for the moſt part groſs, and*impreg- 
nated with the ſaltneſs of the ſea, from 
whence ariſe the preateſt inconvenicncies 
the place is ſubject to. The weather is 
changeable and irregular ; but for the moſt 
part Cloudy and rainy, eſpecially in the fall 
and winter, For food, no country is more 
plentiful, either ot-corn or paſture, for man 
r beaſt, nor of great or ſmall cattle, both 


for mtat aud labour; and the ſea and river 


* 
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yield a great abundance of excellent fiſh; 
the liquor is generally beer or ale, both ſtrong: 


and ſmall, of which they have the beſt in 


Europe, great quant.ties whereof are exported 
for its excellency ; for cloaths, the beſt of ali 
waollen manufactures, vaſt quantities wh-reof 
are exported all over the world ; the tim- 
ber, eſpecia ly for ſhipping, much the beſt in 


the world; its vegetable and mineral pruduc- 


tions are not only ſufficient for its own uſe, _ 
but it exports more lead than all Zurepe be- 
— 2 Its inhabitants are originally com- 
poinded of Saxons, Danes, N:rmans, Britens, 
and Romans; and as the country is tempe- 
rate and moiſt, ſo they have naturally a clear 
complexion; their ſtature comely, their coug- 
tenance graceful ; but fortailneſs and ſtrengt 
the weſtern people commonly exceed; the 
women generally handſomer than in other 
places; their temper or diſpoſition neither too 
fiery and volatile, nor too cold and phleg- 
matick, by which reaſ..n they are capable of 
all ſorts of learning, fit for c:uncil, and ready 
for execution, as their warlike exploits with 
all the neighbouring nations, their fine, nu- 
merous and celebrated ſcholars,-and their rare 
and excellent mechanick performances and 
inventions abundantly ſhew, The eftabliſhed 
religion is much the ſame with the foreign 
Prote ant churches as to doctrine, but dif- 
ferent as to church diſcipline z althd* there are 
a multitude of different perſuaſiots, which, 
by the indulgence of the fate, are tolerated, 
The government is by king, lords, and com- 
mons; and as the commons cannot paſs any 
law without the loxds concurrence, ſo neither 
of them, nor both of them, can doit without 
the royal aſſent. The executive power is 
lodged ſolely 4a the king, whoſe power, tho 
not abſolute, is yet very great 1 for of him- 
ſetf he can make treaties and leagues, peace 
and war with * ſtates, and preſs mea, 
if occaſion be: he has the choice and nomi- 
nation ot all officers and commanders; the 
principal direction and command of his for- 
ces, and the diſpoſal of all magazines, am- 
munition, caſtles, ports, forts, havens, ane 
ſhips of war ; the militia is wholly at his 
command; and tho” he cannot legally raiſe 
money upon his ſubjects without a parlia- 
ment, yet he has the ſole diſpoſal of the 
puolick mouey : all counſellors and officers 
of the ſtate, judges, biſhops and other high 
«dignities in the church, are in his nomina- 
tio ; it is in his power to convene, adjourn, 
prorogue, and diſſolve parliaments ; he can 
increaſe the number of the houſe of peers by 
creating more barons, or ſummoninę by writ 
whom he p eaſes; ſo may he alſo increaſe the 
commons, by beſtowing privileges to ſend 
burgeſſes, upon thoſe towns that do not now. 
It is the king appoints the metal, weight, 
purity, and value of the coin; and by hi; 
proc'am: tion may mak any foreign coin be 
lawful money of England. He is both the 
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| Fountain of juſtice and mercy, and ean par 


don male factors, except in the caſe of ap- 


peals: be is alſo the fountain of honour 


all titles, both great and ſmall, flowing from 


. him; and is ſupreme as well over eccleſiaſ. 
ticks as lajcks: at his coronation he is a | 
nointed with oil, and has the dalwatica and | 


other prieſtly veſtments put upon him: he 
calls provincial and national ſynods : all 


ge effates fall to him that want either heirs, or, 


- High 
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family. Barons are 


are forfeited, and fo do the lands of aliens 
dying without iſſue, &c. Al perſons, at 
their firſt addreſs, kneel to him, and he is 


dat all times ſerved upon the knee. His re 
Leave is very large, ſuppoſed near three mil 
lions fer annum; his eldeſt ſon bears the a 


Þf prince of Males, ever ſince king E. wars 
I's eldeſt fon, and he js ſo only by creation; 
whereas by birth he is earl of Cheſler and 
Fin, and duke of Cornwall; and in reſpef 
. Scotland, be is duke of Rotbſay, and ſe. 


.Þ<fcha! of that kingdom. Theyounger ſons 


1488 5 altogether upon the king's favour, 
both for titles of honour and revenues, only 


they are by birthright counſellors of fate. 
All ſubjects ought to be uncovered in the 
. Preſence of the king's children, and to kneel 
Xx they arg admitted to kiſs thejr hands. 


x table their royal highneſſes are always 


| ſerved upon the h; nee, except in the kings 
«#4 115 8 Next to the royal family, is the 


rd high Reward, admiral, conſtable, chan- 


. 


Feͤllor and treaſurer, preſident of the privy- 
FCgquncil, N ſeal, great chamherlain, and 
. earl ma | | 
diary: high Reward and high conſtable, be- 
nz offices of too great a truit to be continued, 


al, which two laſt only are here | 


gre only ſet up at the king's coronation, ex- 
cept upon the trial of a peer, or peers, for 
any capital crime; when the king makes a 
eward for that time, who bears a 
white ſtaff in his hand, which he openly 


breaks when the bui.neſs is over, and ſo 
ends his office, The offices of high admi- | 


Fas chance'lor, treaſurer, and privy ſeal are 
ometimes managed by ſeveral lords com- 
miſſioners. The nobility of Exgland is di- 
vided into five. degrees, viz. dukes, mar- 
quiſſes, earls, viſcounts, and barons, who are 
all peers, bear the title of loids, and have 
All dukes, 


marquiſſes, and earls have their reſpective ti- 


tles from the ſhire or part of a ſhire, town, 
©)ty, caſtle, park, or village, except the earl 


marſhal, which is an officiary title, and the 
earl Rivers, ſo called, by the name of his 

fo denominated for the 
moſt part, either from their chief ſeat, or a 
caſtle belonging, to the family, Tne lords 
chancellor, treaſurer, preſident of the coun- 
cil, and privy ſeal, precede all dukes that are 


not princes of the blood. By the courteſy of 
- England, the ſons of dukes and marquiſſes 


are called lords, and their daughters ladies; 


but the ſuns of viſcounts aud barons are not 


0 
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called lords, ner their dautzhters ladies. Next 
to the nobility there is à middle rank be- 
tween them and the common people, called 


the gentry, which are very numerous, but 
the law makes no ſuch diſtinction; the ger, 


try conſiſts of knights, eſquires, aad gentle. 


men. All others, that get their living in a 
mechanick way, as yeomen, merchasts, ar- 
tificers,' tradeſmen, mariners, &c, make up 
the common people. Among the Clergy, the 
biſhop of Durbam is a count palatine, and 
earl of Sadberg ; the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
is the firſt peer of the realm, and counted 
next to the royal family ; ang both he and 
the archbiſhop of Vert Lars the title, like a 
duke, of his grace; the dighified clergy are 
either deans, archdeacons, or prebendaries, 
In every cathedral or collegiate church there 


is 4 dean; the inferior clergy are the pariſh 


prieſts and deacons, the firft, vulgarly called 
parſons, are either tefQors or vicars, im all 
9655 ; the vicars properly officiate in thoſe 


livings called impropriations, of which there 


are 3545; thoſe who offi: iate for rectors, &c. 
that do not refide in th:ir livings, are called 
curates. A woman by the law of England, 
after ſhe is married, can call nothing her 
own; nor can the wife make any contract 
without the huſband's conſent > nor ſet, ſel], 
give away, or alienate any thing; it is petty 
treaſon for a wife to kill her buſband, for 
which her ſentence is to be burnt alive: all 
women, of what exttaction ſoever, if they 
marry noblemen, are counted noble; but if 
a poble woman marries a commoner, the 
adds no honour to him, tho? he become m*ſ- 
ter of all her fortyne, If a woman marry 
that is with child, the child is deemed the 
huſband's, and is his heir at law; and if 
a married woman have a child in her huſ- 
band's abſence, tho' he has been from hex 


ſeveal years, it is deemed the huſband's. A 


wife guilty of adultery by the ficongeſt pre- 
ſumptions cannot be divorced by any poſitivg 
law, other wife than 2 menſa & thore, of 


living aſunder, without a,liherty of remar- 


rying whil# either party is alive. The wiſe 
having no jointure ſettled before marriage, 
may challenge, after her huſband's death, 
the third part of hip yearly rents of lands, 
during her life, and within the city of Lon- 


don, a third part of all his moveables for ever. 


It a man's wife wrongs another by her tongue 
or treſpaſs, the huſband myſt anſwer for her 
fault, aud make ſatisfaction, as a father does 


for a wrong done by his child ; and when a 


man and his wife commit felony together, 
the law ſuppoſes ſhe way forced thereto, and 
ſhe is therefore generally diſcharged. By the 
courteſy of England, a Knight's wife is called 
a lady, Which honour ſhe retains with the 
ſurname of ber huſband to her death, tho! 
ſhe ſhould afterwards marry an inferior per- 
ſan ; the ſame it is with noblewomen who 


a:terwards marry commoners ; and _ 
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nufactures, &c, for ſeven years, to learn: 


| Judicature, the parliament, or great coun- 


ENG 

%ho are noble by birth or creation, refain] 
their nobility by law, and nor by courteſy, 
tho' they afterwards marry to huſbands of a 
lower degree than themſelves. As to chil- 
dren, where "there is an eftate of inheri- 
tance, the eldeſt ſon commonly inherits the 
real, and the younger children the perſonal 
eſtate; but if theie be no ſon, the lands as 
well as the goods are equally divided among! 
the daughters, As to ſervants, they gene-" 
rally live much better than in moſt other: 
countsies, having larger wages, more caſe, 
and leſs ſubjection than elſe u here; the ap- 
prentices, or thoſe who are bound to ma- 


the whole myſtery of the profeſſion, have: 


commonly the worft of it, The law allows: 


2 maſter or miſtreſs to correct an unruly 
or ſtubborn ſervant, and if the Tervant re- 
fiſts, he thereby incurs a ſevere penalty; 
but if he kills bis maſter or miſtreſs, it is 
petty treaſon by law, As to the courts of 


cilof the nation; deſerves the precedency, 
which conſiſts of the three eſtates of the 
realm, and is divided into two houſes, the 
ode called the upper houſe, or houſe of | 

ers, and the other the lower houſe, or 
houſe of commons; the houſe of lords is 
the ſupreme court · of udicatyre in the land, 
from whence there lies no appeal; the houſe 
of, commons conſiſts. of 51 3 knights, citi- 
tens, and burgeſſes of Eng/and and Wale, 
choſen by the peop'e by virtue.of the king's 
writ ; it corifiſts generally of the flower ef 


the gentiy, ſome of them noblemen's ſons, | 


privy-counſellors, courtiers, men learned in 
| the law, officers, and commanders, mer- 
chants, &c, moſt of them poſſeſſed of large 
fortunes, with the advantage of à liberal and 
genteel education: by theſe two houſes, with 
the king's afſent, old laws ate repealed, and 
new ones. made, grievances redrefſed, and 
ſubſidies granted to the king, as they in their 
wiſdom think fit, In each houſe a'ſpeaker 
is choſen in the nature of a prefident, before 
whom the mace is carried, when he goes in 
and out, and laid down before him while he 
fits in the houſe : in the houſe of lords, the 
lord chancellor, or keeper of the great ſeal, 
13 commonly ſpeaker. For the quicker dif- 
patch of buſineſs, each houſe chuſe the r 
committees, by whom the matter is exa- 
mined into, digeſted, and the reſult thereof 
reported by their chairman to the houſe, to 
which the houſe agrees, either in whole or 
in part; if not, it is commonly recommit- 
ted: when a bill is paſſed in either of the 
houſes, it is ſent to the other for their con- 
currence; and when both houſes are agreed, 
it lies in the king's breaſt to make it a law, 
by his royal aſſent. When the parliament is 
adjourned, all things debated in both houſes 
remain in lata gu, and at the next meeting 
May be brought-to an iſſue; but when it is 


% 
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prorogues, all bills paſſed in either houfe 
without the royal aſſent, muſt at the next 
aſſembly begin anew, before they can be 

| brought to perfection; when difſolved, there 
is no parhament til] the king iſſues out new 
writs. The fecond court is the king's privy 
council, conſiſting of noblemen and others 
of ſeveral capacities ; the choice and number 
are at the king's pleaſure, and of churſe the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and the biſhop of 
Lond:n for church affairs, and the two prin- 
cipal ſecretaries of ſtate for ſtate affairs, The 

courts of juſtice are four; the Chancery, the 
King's Bench, the Common Pleas, and the 
Exchequer, which are held at Weſtminſter at 
four ſeveral times of the year, called terms 3 
wiz. Eater term, which always begins the 
—— day after Eater, and laſts 17 days; 
Trinity terms begins the fifth day after Trini- 
ty Sunday, and las 20 days; Mictaeſmas 
term begins November 6, and laſts 23 days; 
and Hilary term begins January 23, and laft- 
eth 21 days. The Chanceiy is alſo called the 
court of Equity, becauſe it modetateth the 
ſeverity of the letter of the ſtatute law, For 
a more particular account, ſee the New Sra:e 
of England, "OP 

ENGLISH (A.) Gmething growing, or born 
in, or be'onging to England. , 

ENGRA'FF or GRAFF (v.) to perform the 
operation of engtaffing. : 

ENGRA'FFING (S.) in Gardening, the in- 

ſerting or fixing a cyon or flip cut off from 

one tree, on the flock of another, in order 

to correct or improve its fruit. We 7 
Engraffing fr the Small Pox ; ſee Inocula» 

tion. 

ENGRATL (V.) to make the edges of a thing 
ragged, or with circular indentions, like the 
teeth of a large ſaw. . 

ENGRAT'LED (A.) ig Heraldry, is when the 
edges of a thing appear ragged, being full of 
circular branches or notches, the conv 
fide whereof is uppermoſt, * 

ENGRA'VE (V.) to cut any figure upon the 
ſurface of filver, copper, &. | 

ENGRKA'VING (S.) the art of repreſenting 
any thing upon the ſurface af metal, by cut- 

ting ftrokes thereon to expreis the ſhape and 
ſhadow thereof, 

ENGRO'Ss (V.) to tranſcribe any writing fair 
after the rough copy is approved; alſo to buy 
up, or get the whcle of a commodity into 
one or few people's hands, in order to ad- 
vance the price. | 

ENGUI'CBE (A.) in Heraldry, is when a chief 
has two lines drawn from the middle of the 


upper edges to the ſides, the depth of half 
the chief. 


ENGVYSCOPE (S.) an inſtrument ſo made and 


; * 


contrived, that thoſe creatures or beings that, 
by reaſon of their exceeding ſmallneſs, are ims 
perceptible to the natural eye, may, by the 
help thereof, be plainly and eafily teen and 
known ; the ſame with microſcope. 
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ENHANCE (v.) to raiſe or increaſe the 
price or value of a thing. MS 
ENHA'NCEMENT (S.) theraifing or increaſ- 
ing the price or value of a thing. | 
ENIGMA (S.) a dark, obſcure, or difficult 
queſtion; ſpeech, or propoſition, commonly 
called a riddle, 
ENIGMA'TICK or ENIGMA*TICAL (A.) 
dark, obſcure, hard, difficult, diſguiſed z of 
or pertaining to a riddle, n 
ENIGMA TIS T (S.) à framer, maker, or in- 
ventor of riddles, ; | 
EN JON (V.) to command, order, or charge 
to do ſomething, | | 
ENJOY” (v.) to poſſeſs, make uſe of, or re- 
ceive the benefit and advantage of a thing, 
_ ENJOY'MENT (S.) poſſeſſion, pleaſure, ſa- 
| tisfaction. ; 
ENLA'RGE (V.) to increaſe, extend, make 
bigger; alſo to ſet a perſon at liberty that 
Was a priſoner, | | | 
ENLA'RGEMENT (S.) the making a thing 
bigger or more extentivez alſo the ſcttiog 
riſoners at liberty. * 
ENLIGHTEN (V.) to give or increaſe light; 
to make a thing clear, to take away objec- 
tions, or emove difficulties; to inform or 
convince a perſon of ſomethiug he was be- 
fore dubious or ignorant of. | 
ENLI'VEN(V.) to make briſk, to flir up, to 
quicken, invigorate, or put in motion, | 
ENMANCE' (A.) ſee Enguicte. 
ENMITY (S.) hatred, malice, evil will, 
grudge, variance, ? 
ENNEADECAE'TERIS (S.) in Chronology, 2 
cycle or period of ninetecn ſfolur years, 
ENNE'AGON (S.) in Geemetry, a figure that 
_ hath nine ſides and as many angles. 
ENNEA'TICAL (A.) a word ſignifying the 
ninth in order, 5 | 
ENNO'BLE (V.) to raiſe to a degree of ho- 
„ Nour that a perſon had not before, to make 
famous or renowned, | * 
ENODA'TION (S.) the anſwering rideles, the 
untying, unravelling, or taking away knots 
or obſtructiqns, whether real or figurative. 
ENC'RKMITY (S.) the hainouſneſs, notoriouſ- 
neſs, or the greatneſs of a crime or miſde- 
meanor. | | 
ENO'RMOUS (A.) irregular, cut of rule, or- 
der, or ſquare ; alſo hainous or very bad. 
ENOU'GH (Fart.) as much as is ſufficient to 
do a thing, | 
ENQUVRE (V.) to ſearch, aſk, or look after 
or examine into a thing. | | 
= \'ENRA'GE (V.) to make angry, to vex, teaze, 
= or make mad, 
' I ENRI'CH (V.) to make a perſon rich by add- 
| Ing great wealth to his former eſtate ; alſo 
to beautiiy or adorn by carving, painting, or 
y other ornaments, 8 | 
ENRI'CHMENT (S.) the having great wealth. 
beauty, or ornament added to-what a perſon 
or thing had before, 
ENROL (V.) to enter or write down upon a 
Aa or roll. 6” 2 to 
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tered down in a book, roll, or liſt 3 a par- 
ticular peculiar ts appreritices, who may ea. 
fily ſet afide their indentures, and leave their 
. maſters, if they are not inrolled within the 
firſt year of their ſervitude; but not without 
very great difficulty, if they are. . 
ENS or BEING (S.) in Metaphyſicks, any 
thing that the mind apprehends, and of 
which it can affirm, deny, prove, or diſ- 
2 3 in a more reflrained'Senſ:, it ſignities 
omething to which there are real attributes 
belonging, or that which has a reality, not 
only out of tke intellect, but in itſelf, 
En Rationis, ſomething which exiſts only 
in imagination. 925 
EN SAMPLE (S.) a copy, pattern, or exam- 
ple to work or dò after. 1 
ENSHRINE (V.) to put and preſerve in a 
coffer, &c, as a holy relick or ſacred thing, 
much practiſed in Romiſh countries by pre- 
tended ſaints and facred rel.cks, 
E'NSIGN (S.) in a company of foot ſoldiers, 
that officer that bears or carries the colours; 
in Heraldry, it is an eſcutcheon, in which 
the trophies of honour of a particular family 
are painted, f | 
ENST AL or INSTA'L (V.) to create, make, 
or aumit a perſon a . knight of the 
order of the garter. ; | 


1 


{ENSTA'LMENT (S.) the act or ceremony cf 


making or creating knights of the garter. 

ENSUE” (V.) to follow as a conſequence from 

| what is already done, or gone before. 

ENTA'BLATURE (S.) alto called Trateation 

in Architefure, that part of an order which 
is over the capital of a column, containing 
the architrave, freeze, and cornice ; allo the 
laſt row of flones on the top of the wall of 

a a building, whereen the timbers and cover- 
ing reſt. 

ENTAIL (V.) to leave an eſtate to a perſon. 

and his or her heirs. i 

ENTAL'L (S.) in Law, ſignifies fee · tail, or 
an inheritance limited to certain conditions, 
which the poſſeſſor cannot alter. 

EN TAN GLE (v.) to render an affair difficult, 
by perplexing and mixing it with many dif- 
ficulties. r it 

ENTENDMENT (S. ) the true and real mean- 
ing of a word in the place where it is uſed, 
which, according to different relations and 
circumflances, may have ſometimes a quite 
different Ggnification. _ 

ENTER (v.) to come or go into & place; alſo 
to note or write down in a book or lift; allo 
to ſignify to the officers of the cuſtoms, ex- 
ciſe, &c, the quantity of goods to be im- 
ported, exported, or et to fale at home; in 
Sea Aﬀairs, it is to board a ſhip by violence 
in order to make a prize of her. _ 

ENTERCOU'RSE or INTERCOU'RSE (S.) 
a dealing together, a communicating or con- 
verfing by word or writing. 
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ENROLMENT (S.) the being written or en- 


try 
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 ENTERT A'INING (A.) pleaſing, diverting, 


ENTFRO'CELE (S.) the falling "down of the | 


inteſtines, commonly called a rupture, o<ca 
- foned ſometimes by the extenſion of the 
lower parts of the peritoneum, which con- 
_ tains the inteſtines, and ſometimes by vio 


leut trains, by lifting great weights, coughs, | 
or crying, which ſubject children much to | 


this msfortune. | , 
ENTERO'/LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe, diſſertation, 


or treatiſe on the inwards, bowels, or en- 


trails of any creature. 
ENTERO'MPHALUS (S.) that fort of rup- 
ture where the entrails burſt out at the nave], 
ENIERPI. L“OE (V.) in Law, to diſcuſs or 
try a point incidentaily falling ont, before 
the principal cauſe can be determined. : 
ENTERPRIZE (S.) an undertaking of an 
affair, buſineſs, or concern; an aitempt or 
deſign. Ws. 0 
ENTERPRIZE (V.) to ſet or go about any 
affair or buſineſs, to undertake the doing or 
perfecting of a thing. 
ENTE'RR (V.) to bury a dead corpſe, and 
commonly means with the pomp and ſolem- 
nities of the particular country where we, 
live, in a church, church-yard, or ſome 
conſecrated or appointed place for that pur- 
poſe, with certain religious - eremonies, 
ENTERMENT or INTE'RMENT S.) the 
act of huryi g, or laying a dead co pſe in 
the ground; by the Church Law, the ex- 
communicated are not to be interred in con- 
ſee rated ground, The ancients burned their 
dead, as do the Indians at this day; burning 
ceaſed among the Romans in the empire of 
the Antonines. | 
ENTERTA'iN (V.) to treat or uſe perſons 
with civility and reſpect, by furniſhing them 
with all the neceſſaries and conveniencies of 
life; alſo to pleaſe or amuſe them by ſinging, 
playing upon muſi al inſtruments, telling 
diverting tories, acting plays, &c. 


- agreeable. , 

ENTEKTA“INMENT (S.) the uſage or re- 
cepti n a perſon meets with, either from his 
friends or enemies; alſo any diverſion, as a 
play, concert of muſick, &c. 

ENTHEMA (S.) a ſtyptick, or medicine to 
ſtop bleeding. | 

ENTHE'MATA (S.) graſs ſtuck into the 
clifts of tr es. | 

ENTHRA“LL (V.) to bring irto ſlavery or 
bondagey to captivate, ſubjugate, or bring 

under the command of another. 

ENTHROGF NE (V.) to eſtabliſh, or ſet upon 

a throfie, Ear, 

ENTHU'SIASM (s.) a prophetick or poeti k 
lage, ſpirit, or fury, which tranſports the 

mind, enflaines and faiſes the imagination, 

and makes it. think and expreſs things ex 
traordinary and ſurprizing; but the word is 
geneaally applied to thoſe perſons, who pre- 
tend to have. divine revelations, to ſupport 
lone monſtrous, ridiculous, or abſurd no- 


ENT >>. 
tions in religious matters, and thereby take 
away both reaſan and revelation, and ſubſti- 
tute in the room thereof the groundleſs fan- 
cies and obſtinate reſult of ſelf-willedoeſs, 
by uſing extravagant geſtures and words, pre- 
tending to things not only improbable, but” 
alio impoſſible. 
ENTHU'SIAST (S.) commonly means a per- 
ſon poiſoned with the notion of being di- 
vin*ly inſpired, when he is not, and upon 
that account commits a great number of ir- 
regularities both in words and a&i ns, X 
ENTHUSIA'STiCAL or EN CTHUSTIA'S- 
TICK (A.) wild, irregular, ſomething be- 
longing to, or acted by the ſpitit of enthu 
fhalſm, deluſion, or madueſs. ER 
ENUHYMEVE (S.) in  Logich, is an argu- 
ment coutfiiting only of two propoſitions, an 
| antecedent and a conſequent deduced from it, 
| and is the moſt fimple and elegant of all 
argumentations, being what the mind, in 
arguing <lcſely, commonly makes without 
at all attending to the form thereof, | 
ENTICE (V.) to perſuade, or cunningly draw 
a perſon in to do ſomethihg contrary to his 
inclination; and commonly meant in a bad 
ene. — 1 f | 
ENTICEMENT (S.) a lure or bait to draw a 
perſon in to do ſomething, and commo 
to commit ſome unwarrantable act. ; 
ENTVRE (A.) complete, whole, perfect. 
ENTIU'TATLIVELY Part.) an abſtraction or 
retrenchment of all the circumſtances from 
a thing under confideratios, or when a thing 
is conſidered nakedly and preciſely according 
to what it is in itſelf, without anything 
extrinfick ; ſo Peter, when confidered entita- 
tively, is a thing, ſubſtance, body, &c. 
without regarding his being a man, a lord, 
a huſband, learned, &c. | | 
E'NTITY (S.) a being. conſidered phyſically, 
or rathec the actual efſence or exiſtence of a 
thinking or rational being. 
ENTU'MB (V.) to bury, or ſhut up a perſon 
or thing in the giave or obſcurity, _ 
ENTOY'ER or INTOTURE (S.) in Hera'dry, 
is a bordure charged entirely with things 
withour life. | 
E'NTRAILS (S.) the inteſtines or guts of an 
animal, and ſometimes it is uſed more gene- 
rally for the viſcera, or all the parts contain- 
ed in the bodies of animals. | | 
ENTRANCE (S) the door or paſſage to a 
houſe, room, caſtle, city, &c. alſo the firſt 
beginning of any art, ſcience,or other matter. 
ENT AP (V.) to catch in a ſhare or gin, to 
come over lily, or catch hold of a word 
craftily, _ 8 
ENTREA'T (V.) to deſire, beg, beſeech, or 
earneſtly ſolicit fr a favour; alſo to handle 
or diſcourſe upon a matter. 
ENTREA'LY (S.) an earneſt ſolicitation, a 
begging, praying, or beſeeching, 
E'NTRING (S.) the beginning or ſetting a- 
bout a thing; in War, the boarding a ſhip, 
or 


* 


ENV 
1 forming a town; in Trade, the giving 
aun account of a ſhip's cargo to the officers of 

the cuſtoms ; alſo to write down, under 

ſome proper head, the particulars of any 


 W/NTRIE3 (s.) with Hunters, are thoſe pla- 


ce! ces or thickets through which deer are found 
lately to have paſſed, by which means their 
bigneſs or fize is gueſſed at, and then the 
hounds or beagles are put to them for the 
view. f ; ; 
_ENTRU'SION or INTRU'SION (S.) is a; 
violent or rude thruſting one's ſelf into com- 
pany, without the leave or conſent ef the 
- perſans preſent; and, in Law, it is an il- 
legal entrance into lands or tenements void 
of a poſſeſſor, by a petſon who has no right 
to them. 
ENTRY IS) a long, narrow paſſage to a houſe, 
robm, &c. alſo the pompous proceſſion of an 


ambaſſader, prinee, &c. upon ſome publick | 


vecafion 3 in Law; it is the taking poſſefſion 
of lands or tenements. 
ENTWINE (V.) to furround, tocling, grow, 
or twiſt about a thing or place. | 
BNVE'LOPE (V.) to wrap up, hide, fold, 
or make a thing obſcure, dark, unknown, 
or uhſedn. 8. 3 n 
ENVE'LOPE (S.) in Forrificurion, is a mount 
of earth thiſed in the ditch of a place, 720 
ſometimes beyond it, being either in the 
Lorm of a fimple päropet, or of a ſmall ram- 
part bordered With à parapet; they ate ſome - 
Limes called Rllons, tontreguàrds, conſerves, 
Jonettts, &. . 
EN VENOM (V.) to poiſon, infef; corrupt, 
dor ſpoiFa thing. 
ENVIOVUS (A.) fpiteful, malicious, one that 
-xrudges or repines art the ptoſperity or happi- 
neſs of another. : 
B'NVIOUSNESS (S.) hatred, ſpite, malice, 
verati the ſueteſs or happineſs of others. 
XNVIRON (V.) to encompaſs, - forround, 
Bro, or ftand about a perſon, place, or 
ming, and eſpecially applied to an army chat 


beſicges a town. 


ENU'MERATE (V.) to repeat, number, or 
reckon up particularly, fingly, or one by one. 


a 3 (S.) reckoning, number- 
jag, or caſting up; alfo repestintz che parti - 
due of 5 thing. 23 


E FA 
Torts, che one ordinary, che other extracrdi= 
nary ; both kinds enjoy the protection of the 
law of nations, and all the privileges of am- 
baſſadors, only the ſame ceremonies are not 
ormed tothem when they are appointed 
continue any conſiderable time, they ate 
called rehdents. 
ENU'RE (V.) to accuſtom or uſe one's ſelf to 
do ſomething. - + 
ENU RN (S.) in Heraldry, is the border of a 
| oat of arms charged with any kind of 
beaſts. 
ENVY (S.) a maliciousuneafineſs at the pro- 
| ſperity of other people. : 
ENVY (V.) to grudge, repine, or be uneaſy 
| at the ſucceſs of another; 
ENWRA'P (V.) te fold up, inclofe, or wrap 
in any thing. 
 EO'LIPILE (S.) an hydraulick inflrument, 
| ronfiſting of a hollow metallihe ball, with a 
ſlender neck or pipe arifing from, or coming 
| out of it, the ball being filled with water, 
and expoſed to the fire, produces a ſtrong 
blaſt of wind through the neck or pipe; for 
which reaſon Des Carte:, and ſome others uſe 
it to account for the natural cauſe and gene- 
ration of winds; if the neck js not made to 
ſcrew off and on, it may be fi, led thus, heat 
the barrel red hot, and throw it into a veſſel 
| of water, and it will fill itſelf about two 
thirds, which is uſed as above. 
E'PACT (S.) a Chronologitol term, fignifying 
the number of 11 days, which the ſolar year 


[ contains more than the lunar; from whence 


it follows, that the moon, being new the 
firſt of January, ſhe muſi of conſequence be 
11 days old upon the laſt of December follow- 
ing; at the end of the next year adcing theſe 
11 days, the moon will be 22 d- ys before 
the ſun, and xt the end of the 3d year 33 
days; then by taking off 30 days for an inter- 
calary month, their remains 3 for the epa7; 
ſo the next year it will be 14, &c. But we 
muſt obſerve, that in the biſſextile, or leap 
year, the epa# oomains 12 days; fo thit 
from 3 you go to 15, to 26, &c. Now to 
know the day of the moon, the number of 
the current epact muſt be taken, the number 
of the months paſt ſince March incluſive, 
and the number of the preſent day of the 
| month; theſe three being added together, if 


ENUNCIA'TION (S.) a pronouncing or nam. = ſum is leſs than 30, that is the day of 
t 


ing without applying. | 
ENVOY (.) a perſon deputed, or ſent pur- 


poſely to negotiate ſome particular affair with? 
'a foreign prince or ſtate, but not deemed ſo 


| Hohotrable as an ambaffador; thoſe fent from 
England, France, &c. to Genoa, the princes 


of Germuny, and other petty princes, and} 


Mates, do not go in quality of ambaſſador 
dut envoys, and are commonly perſons — 
rank; likewiſe when the meſfage from one 


. great prince or King to another is not extra- 


ordinary important, it is frequently done un- 
det the character of env ey; there are two 


e moon; but if they exceed 30, the exceſs 
is the moon's age; this rule is not quite un- 
exceptionable, but may ſerve ſufficiently near 
For common uſes, : 
'E'PAGOGE (S.) a bringing in, or importing 
from another country; alſo examining of 

d iſcourſing by croſs queſtions, 
EPANO'R'THOSIS (S.) a Röerorical figure, by 

which the orator tevokes and corrects ſome- 

thing alledged before, as too w:ak. and ſup- 
plies it with ſomething ſtronger, and more 
conformable to the paflion he is agitated by. 


| 


E'PAULE (S.) in Fortification, is * 
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| & the baſtion, or the angle made by the face 


and flank, 

EPAU'LEMENT (S.) a fide-work haftily 

' thrown up to cover the men or the canon; 
it is ſometimes uſed for n demi-baſtion, eon · 
fitting of a face and flank, placed at the point 
of a horn or crown-work, &c. 

EPE'NTHESIS (S.) in Grammar, the doubling 
or adding of a letter in a word, as, relligia, 
for religic. 

E'PHA, E'PHAH, or E'PHI (S.) an Hebreeo 
meaſure of capacity, of which there were 
two ſorts, the common one, and that of the 


ſanctuary; the firſt held 60 pounds of water 


or liquor of the ſame weight, at 16 ounces 
to the pound, which makes eight congii, 
three muids or buſhels, and three fats; this 
is the ſame meaſure with the ampbora Romana, 
netreta. pes cubiens or quadramal, which is 
about 144 Engliſh gallois ; though It is com- 
monly ſuppoſed abundantiy leſs, few making 
it more than 7 gallons. The epba of the 


ſanctuary was one third larger, ſo that 3 


common epbas were 2 of the ſanctuaty, which 
reconciles the ſeeming difference about Slo- 
mon's brazen ſea 5 2 Chron. iv. 5. it is ſaid to 
contain 3000 ephas, and 1 Kings vii. 26. it is 
ſaid to hold but 2020, | 

EPHE'MERIS or EPHEME'RIDES (S.) in 
Aſtronomy, tables which ſhew the planets 
places every day at noon} it is by the help of 
theſe tables that eclipſes are calculated, the 
conjunCtions and aſpeels of the planets found 
oat, and hotoſcopes- or ſchemes cf the hea- 
vens conſttucted, &c. 

EPHETA or E'PHET A (S.) certain magiſ- 
trates among the ancient Athenians, inſtitut- 
ed by king Demopboon, to look into and judge 
of caſual murders ;' there were 5o Athenians, 
and as many Argives, to diſcharge this truſl, 
who were not admitted, till they were full 
co years old, and of unſpotted reputation in 
their life and manners. 

EPHIA'LTES (S.) in Phyfick, a difeiſe com- 
monly called the night mare, affecting per- 
ſons aſleep; it is occaſioned by the ſtomachꝰs 
being filled with food difficult of digeſtion, 
which prevents the parties fetching breath 
freely ; y ung perſons are much more ſub- 

jeect do it than old; alſo the name of a ficti- 
tous giant, the ſoppoſed ſon of Neptvne, 
who grew x finger's breadth every month, 
and who truſting in his great ſtature and 

— frength, with his brother Oerus, made war 

againit the gods, and was thrown into hell 


by Jupiter. N | 
EPHOD (s.) a kind of a gitdle, worn by the 
"iſh priefts, which was brought from be- 
ind the neck over the two ſhoulders, and 
Þ hanging down before, was put acrofs upon 
the fomach, and ſo carried round the waiſt 
twice, 2s a girdle to the tunick, having its 
extremities brought before, hanging as low 
as the ground: There were two ſorts of e- 
beds, one of plain linen, for the common 
prieſls, ang another embroidered for the high 


& ©. Sy 
prieſt, which was compoſed of gold, blues 
purple, crimſon, and twifted cotton: Upun 
that part which came upon his two ſhoulders, 
were two latge precious ſtones, upon each of 
which were engraven the names of ſix tribes x 
Where it croſſed the breaft, was a ſquare or- 
noment ſet with 12 precious ſtones, each of 
which had engraven 01 it the name of one 
tribe, It is ſometimes taken fer the pecto- 
ral, and for the Urim and Thummim; ant 
altho' it was an ornament peculiar to the 
priefts, yet it was ſometimes given to laymen: 
David wore it in the ceremony of removing 
the ark from the houſe of Oda Edom to Feru- 
ſalem, &c. The Levites, though their buſi- 
neſs was to attend the temple, yet they were 
generally habited as common laymen, and 
only upon ſolemn occaſions, after the build- - 
ing of the temple, they wore ephods. 
* — (S.) certain 2 magiſtrates 
up by Thtoprmpus, king of Sparta, to 
de a curb upon the regal power — they 
were a ſort of check upon the kings; ſome 
authors ſay there were nine of them choſen 
at a time, though it'is certain there never 
were above five of them together; their bu- 
ſineſs related to the care of religion; they 
prefided in the publick feſtivals and ſhews ; 
they gave ſentence upon thrones, all other 
magiſtrates being inferior ts them; even the 
kings of Sparta were obliged to obey their 
ſummons, and appear at the bar, when they 
were charged with mal-adminiftration ; they 
kept the publick treafure, made war and 
peace, and were ſo abſolute, that Ariſtocle 
makes their government equal to the ptero- 
gatives of monarchy. 
EPIBATE'RIUM (S.) among the ancient 
Greeks, a ſpeech or copy of verſes rehearſed 
by a perſon of condition to his friends and 
acquaintance at his return home after a long 
abſence, wherein he gave ſolemn thanks to 
the gods for his ſafe return. 
EPIC&"RPIUM (S.) in Phyſfick, is a medicine 
like a plaſter or cataplaſm, compounded of 
ſharp and penetrating ingredients, as helle- 
bore, garlick, &c. which are bound round 
the wriſts of perſons at the beginning of fe- 
vers, agues, &c. both to prevent the ill et- 
fects thereof, and to remove or cure them. 
EPICE'DIUM (S.) among the Greeks and La- 
tins, was a poem rehearſed during the per- 
formance of the funeral rites of a perſon of 
diſtinction. 
EPICE'NE (A.) à Grammatical term, fignify- 
ing common to both ſexes, or that the per- 
ſon or thing called by that word or name, ig 
ſometimes male, ſometimes female, as cbi/d 
means either a boy or a girl, parent, a father 
or mother, &c, 


-_ 


| EPICERA'STICKS (S.) in Phbyſick, medicines 


which by their temperate moiſture ſofren or 
blunt acrimonious humours, and aſſwage 

pains, 
E'PICK (4. ) an epithet applied to a poem, the 
| ſubject 


| E PI 
object of which is a ſignal action 6f ſome 
great hero, ſuch as Hoemer's Iliad and Odyſſey, 
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EPI | 
and Miletus, and of Diana at Argos, where 
thoſe deities were imagined to be preſent on 


Pirgil s ZEneid, Millor Paradiſe Loft, &c. 


This term is never applied, but to compoſi- | 


' 


tions, the ſubie*ts whereof are lofty, inftruc- 
tive, and ſerions ; for which reaſon, corre- | 
dies cannot be called epick poems, becauſe | 
their actions are more diverting than impor- 
tant; it is alſo called epopea. 
EPICRA'SIS(S.) a tempering, mingling, or 
mixing together; alſo in Phyſfich, it is mak- 
ing or giving judgment upon a diſcaſe, 
E'PICURE (S.) a perſon that minds little but 
the gratification of his ſenſes, inclined to 
riot, and all manner of voluptuouſneſs, e- 
ipecially in eating and drinking. | 
EPICURE'ANS{S.) an ancient ſect of philoſo- 
phers who adhered to the opin ons, of Epi- 
curus ; they have in all ages been very much 
+ cried out againſt, for the badneſs of their 
morals ; but ſeveral authors, both ancient 
and modern, have endeavoured to vindicate 
them from this aſperſion, by ſhewing that 
they who kept cloſe to the doctrine of their 
matter, did not place their ſummum bonum, 
or greateſt happineſs, in any ſenſual or bru- 
tiſh pleaſures, but in the pure pleaſures of 
the mind, which reſult from the practice of 
virtue. There was indeed a fort of men, 
who pretended to be of this ſect, and inter- 
preting this philoſopher in a groſs ſenſe, made 
their happineſs conſiſt in a gratification of 
the ſenſual appetite; but theſe were called 
the ſophiſts of this ſect. 
EPICURTSM (S.) the doctrine or ſyſtem of 
philoſophy maintained by Epicurus, who 
placed his ſummum bonum in the enjoy- 
ment of his pleaſures of this life, which 
tome interpreted ia a ſeuſual, and others in 
an intellectual tenſe. | 
EPICURT'/ZE (V.) to live or indulge ons 
ſelf in all manner of ſenſualities. | 
EPICY'CLE (S.) in the ancient Aſtronomy, a 
little cirele invented. to ſolve the ſtations and 
retrogtadations of the planets, whole centre 
js in the circumference of another greater 
one, Which is the eccentrick of a planet; 
in this eccentrick the centre of the epicycie 
moves, carrying with it the planet fixed in, 
its circumſerence, the centre of the planet all 
the way moving regularly along the circum- 
fereace of the epicyclſe; when Jownwards, 
according to the order of the ſigns, and con- 
trary when upwards, The great circle is 
called the deferent of the eficycle ; but expe- 
rience ſhews all theſe intentions are as vain 
as they are uſeleſs, and that the earth's mo- 
tion not only ſolves the apparent phænome- 
non, but a ſo agrees with calculation, which 
the others did not, 


EPICY'CLOID (s.) a geometrical curve gene- 


rated by the revolution of a point of the pe- 

riphe:y of a circle along the convex or con- 
cave part of another circle. | 
EPIDEMIA (S.) tcafts of Ape at Delphes, 


thoſe days among the people, and on the laſt 
days hymns were ſung to bid them adieu, 
ond ſet them forwards on their journey; and 
as in their theology they were not allowed to 
be omnipreſent, time was allowed them to 


go from place to place to receive the vows of 
their adorers, - 


EPIDE'MICK or EPIDE'MICAL (A.) in 


Phyjick, is ſometimes uſed for a contag ous or 
catching difeaſe, communicable from one to 
another, ſuch as the plague, pox, &c, but 
it is more particularly meant of a general or 
ſpreading diſorder by means of a contgious 


people are univerſally affefted without com- 
municating with others, 

EPIDE'RMIS (S.) the cuticula or ſcarf-ſkin ; 
it has neither veins, arteries, nor nerves, 
whence it is inſenkble, | 

EPIDE'SIS (S.) the topping of-blood by clo- 
ſing the lips of, and binding up a wound, 

EPIDE'SMUS (S.) a ſwathe, roller, bandage, 
&c. for a wound or fore. | 

EPIGA'STRION (S.) the fore part of the ab- 
domen or Jower belly. 

EPIGE'NEMA (S.) a ſurplus, or ſomething 
added over and above what immediately be- 
longs to a thing; in Fick, it is taken for 
a ſymptom of a diſeaſe. - + 

EPIGLO”TTIS (S.) the fifth cartilage or griſ- 
tle of the larynx, the cover of the the flap of 
the windpipe, a-thin moveable cartilage, in 
form of a leaf of ivy, or little tongue, = 

E'PIGRAM (S.) a hort or little poem, ending 
with a conceit or point of wit, which when 

long, grows flat, and ſeldom thrives above 

two or thiee couplets; the meaning of the 
word is an inſcription, being firſt put vpon 
trophies, ſtatues, or pictures; but afterwards 
were taken in a more lax ſenſe, for a ſhort 


datory as latiricalz it is looked upon as the 
loweſt part of poetry, becauſe its ſubtlety 
and fineneſs rather turns upon the words than 
the thoughts, and ſo may be deemed but a 
ſort of punuing; others include all fhoit, 
lively performances under this name, 
EPIGRA'MMATIST (S.) a writer, maker, 
or inventor of epigrams. ' 
E'PIGRAPHE (S.) an inſcription or title, 
carved or written upon a flatue, &c. | 
E'PILEPSY (S.) is either a convulſion of the 
whole body, or ſome of its parts, attended 
with a deprivation of ſenſe and underſtand- 
ing, returning from time to time in fits or 
paroxyſms; the patient falling inſtantly and 
ſnddenly dowa, then grinds his teeth, foams 
at the mouth, and trequently ſhakes his 
head, arms, legs, &c, and oftentimes at- 
tended with an involuntary flux of urine. 
EPILE'PTICAL or EPILEPTICK (A) 3 
perſon troubled with, or medicine good for 
the epilepſy, 


EPI. 


c 


or infections corruption of the air, whereby 


and ſmart poetical performance, as well lau- 


El 


EPI 

EPILOGUE (S.) the laſt or finiſhing part of a 
diſcourſe, treatiſe, &c, wherein is made a 
recapitulation of the principal heads or mat- 
fers delivered before. 

EPINI/CION (S.) among the Greeks, was a 
feaſt or publick rejoicing for a victory ob- 
tained, or a triumphal ſong or poem. 

EPI/PHANY (S.) the feaſt of the adoration of 
the three kings, of the baptiſm of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and his miracle at the marriage of 
Cina; which the Church obſerves upon the 
6th of January, and was anciently intended 
alſo as a ſolemnization of the birth of Chr ſt; 
the Heatbens uſing this word to ſignify the 
appearance of .their gods upon earth, from 
whence the Chriſtians borrowed it. 

EPIPHONE'MA (S.) a figure in Reterich, ſig- 
nifying a ſententious kind of exclamation, 
frequently added after a narrative or rehear- 
ſal of any thing remarkable, containing a 
lively and cloſe reflection on the ſubject there 
ſp ken of. 

EPTPHORA (S.) in Medicine, a diſeaſe of the 
eyes, conſiſting of an unuſual defluxion of 
rheum, attended ſometimes with heat, red- 
neſs, and twitching. 

EPI'PHY'SIS (S.) in Anatomy, a bone growing 
to another. | 

EPIPLOCE LE (S.) a kind of hernia or rup- 
ture, occahoned by the falling down of the 
caul into the ſcrotum or cod. | 

EPIPLO'ICK (S.) an epithet applied to thoſe 
veins and arteries, which are diſtributed thro' 
the caul, 

EPI PLOOWN (S.) in Anatomy, a fatty mem- 
| brane which covers the inteſtiues, vulgarly 
named the caul. 


— 


EPISCOPACT'DE (S.) the murdering a biſhop | 


by any of his clergy, 
EPISCOPACY or EPF'SCOPAL GOVERN- 
MENT (S ) that form of church diſcipline 
' wherein biſhops are the heads and governors, 
as in the church of England, &c. 
EPI'SCOPAL. (A.) ſomething relating to a 
biſhop or biſhoprick, 

Epiſcopal government, is the governing a 
dioceſe by one perſon, who preſides over a 
«ergy or church, and exerciſes a juriſdiction 
in religious matters. 

| Epiſcopal Party, or Epiſcopalian', a name 
given to thoſe who kept to the doctrine of 


the church of England, and the government | 


of the church by biſhops, as it was before 
the Reformation; they retain the greateſt 
part of the canon law, the decretals of the 
popes, the liturgy, &c. more ſtrictly than 
the Catholicks themſelves in many places do, 
but in matters of faith they are much the 

Arne, with the Calviniſi. 
PISCOPATE (S.) the office, power, or ju- 
iſdiftion of a biſhop, | 

EP ISODE (S.) a digreſfion, or a ſeparate in- 
cident, ſtory, or action, which an hiſtorian 
or poet inferts, and connects with his prin- 


Upal action, that the work may be furniſhed | 


* 


EPI 
with a greater variety ; alſo the ſecond part 
of the ancient tragedy. . 

EPISPA'STICKS (S.) thoſe cauterizing medi- 

eines that draw bliſters. or collect the hu- 

mours together in an extraordinary manner 
into one place, 

EPISTEMO'NARCH (S.) an officer in the 

Greek church, who was appointed to inſpect 

every thing relating to faith. 

EPI'>TLE (S.) a letter or ſhort treatiſe upon 

any ſubject directed to one or more perſons; 

this term is ſeldom uſed now, except for let- 
teis written in veiſe, or dedicatiens, or pre- 
faces to books; letters ritten in the modern 
language are not ſtiled epiſtles; but thoſe 
written in the ancient are; in the common 
prayer book, one portion of ſcripture uſed in 

the communion ſervice, is called the 71K 
becauſe it is commonly taken out ef that 
part of the New Teſtament called the epiffles, 
though not always. 

EPISTOLARY (A.) after the mode, or in 

the form of a letter. 3.00 

EPI'STYLE (S.) in the ancient Arc bitectbure, 

was what is now called Architrave. 

E'PITAPH (S.) at firſt ſignified certain verſes 

ſung at funerals in honour of the dead, and 

| repeated every anniverſary ; but at preſent it 
means an inſcription upon the monument of 

a deceaſed perſan. * 

EPIT HALA'MIUM (S.) a nuptial ſong, or a 

' poeticil compoſition or poem, made fit for, 

or upon the marriage between two perſons of 

d iſtinction. 

EPIT HE ME (S.) in Pharmacy, a liquid fo- 
mentation of a ſpirituous kind, applied ex- 
ternally to the heart or liver, to ſtrengthen 
and comfort them, or to cotrect ſome diſore 
der in or near them. | 

E'PITHET (S.) a noun adjective joined to a 
ſubſtantive, to expreſs its quality; it alſo 
fignifies a ſurname, or honorary title. 

EPITHY'ME (S.) a medicinal plant brought 
from Candia and Venice; it ſoon periſhes, un- 
leſs it meet with ſome other plant to nouriſh 
it ; thoſe which grow on thyme and flaxare 
the mot common; its ſeed is very ſmall, 
a::d.its ſtalk fell of long fibres To hairs, 


IJEPLTOMIZE (V.) to abridee of reduce, 


EPI'TOMY (S.) an abridgment/or reduction 
of a large book into a ſmall one, by retreuch- 
ing the ſupu fluous matter, and retaining 
that only which immediately conderns the 
ſubjeCt in hand; the heads or principal part 
of any thing. | 

EPITROPPE (S.) a figure in Rhetorick, where- 
by an orator grants ſomething, | which he 
may juſtly deny, the more eaſily to be giant- 
ed ſomething which he requires. 

EPITRO'PU> (S.) « perſon choſen by thoſe 
Greek Chriftians, who live under the domi- 
nion of the Turks, to act as an arbitrator 
and determiner of their differences, thereby - 
preventing the matter's being carried before 


a Turkiſs magiſirate. . ets 
_ EPLOYE” 
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EPLOYE' A.) in Heraldry, ſigaiſies diſplay'd, equal things you add or ſu bſtract ow! things, 
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'EPSOM (S.) in 


formerly. 


\FPULO"TICKS (S) in Piya, dry, aftrin- 
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. thewn abroad, &c. 


E'POCH or EPO CHA (s.) in Chronology, an] ſu 
extra or point of time tram whence years ate 


numbered ar accounted ;. that uſed through 


out Europe, commences at the nativity off. 


Chriſt; but in E-gland, it was wont to 
commence at the incarnatian, or annunciar 
- tion of the Virgin Mary, which is nine 


months before it, commonly called Lady-| 
Day, or the agth day of March, at which 


time the year with us uſed: to begin; but 
now, by a late act, it begins on Jan. 1. The 
Turks, &c. begin their Epech from the flight 
af Mabomet from Mecca to Medina. the 16th 


_ of Fuly, 622 of the Chriftian Epocha, or 


$335 of the Julian period; there are abun- 
dante of ditferent epockas, uſed both by the 
Ancients and Moderns, for which ſce the 
writers of Chronolegy- : 


E'PODE (S.) in the Lyrick Peetry of the Greeks| 


was the third part or end of an ode. 
EPO'PEA(S.) in Poerry, the hiſtory or fable 
which makes the ſubje& of an epick poem. 


ſex, has two conſiderable markets weekly, on 
Thutſday tor eattle, and on Friday for provi- 
bons; ciftant fram Londen 15 computed, and 
17 meaſured miles. : 

Surry, about 15 miles from 
London, which, though but a village, has, by 
the great concourſe of gentry and rich trade .- 
men, who: have country ſeats and lodgings in 
and near it all the ſummer, a market every 
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or multiply or divide by equal things, the 
ms, remainders, products, and quotients 
af the one to the other will be equal, 
E'QUAL (S.) a perſon of the fame rank or dig- 
nity with another, orone a well qualified 
for. the performance. of any thing, either 
mechaaically or literally, as ano her, 


_ Angles, are thoſe whoſe fides hade 
the 


are meaſured by equal parts of their circles, 

—_ Arithmetical Ratics, are thoſe where- 
in the difference of the two leſs terms is. 
equal to the diff:rence of the two greater; 
in Opticls, things that are ſaid to be ſeen 
ander equal angles, are'called equal. Equal 
parts of the ſame inferval or magnitude, if 
unequally diſtant from the eye, appear un- 
equal. Equal objects, and at equal diſtances, 
only one placed directly, and the other ob. 
liquely, appear unequal, that placed directly 
appearing the bigger. | 

Equal Circle, is one that is drawn w.th the 
ſame or an equal 'radius, or two or more 
circies, whoſe diameters are of the ſame 
length, are called equol circles. 

Equal Figures, are thoſe whoſe areas are 
equa , whether the figures are ſimilar or not. 
| The ſegments of ſpheres or circles are of 
equal eancavity or convexity, when they 
have the ſame ratio or proportion to the dia- 
meter of the ſpheres or circles whereof they 
are parts, 

Equal Geometrical Ratio, are thoſe whoſe 


dey, which is plentifuily ſupplied with all 
mannes of neceſlaries; it has alfo two fairs 


annuelly, win, in Eaſter holy-days and the 
4h of Fuly; iris exceedingly pleaſant, and] 
reekoned very healthful to drink the purgirg| 


Watets that were found out here in 1618, 
though it is not quite. ſo much in faſhion a 


ent medicines, which cicatrize or cloſe up 
the fleſh ſeparated by a wound or ulcer, 


EQUAB7LITY (S.) evenneſs, ſteadineſs, re- 


gularity, juſtneſs, proportion, &c, 


_ FQUABSLE (A.) even, alike, equal, of the 


leatt terms are fimilar aliquot, or aliquot 
parts of the greater, c. : 
Equal Hyperbolas,are thoſe whoſe ordinates 
to their intermediate axes are equal to each 
other, taken at equal difiances from their 
vertices. ; ; 
Equal $ilids, are thoſe which contain each 
a3 much as the other, or whoſe ſolidities are 
equal, whether theix external form be the 
ſame or different. 
EQUA'LiTY. or  QUALNESS (S.) the like- 
neſs, ſameneſs, or agreeablenels of a th-ng ; 
in Aftronowy, the circle of equality, according 
to Prolemy,” was that which was invented to 


_ ſameproportion. 
Equabie Motion, in Phyſicks, is when 
body always moves with the ſame velocity, 


account for the eccentricity of the planets, 
and make their places to be more caſiy cal- 
culated, 


having its motion neither accelerated nor re- EQUALI'ZE (V.) to reduce perſons or things 


tarded. = ENS | 
E'QUABLENESS (S: ): capacity of being made 

equal; alſo juſtneſs, ex ctneſs, or truth, 
E'QUABLY (Part.) evenly, equally. 
EQUAL (A.) one as muci. as another, even, 

jun, tight, &c. a term of relation between 
to or mere things, of the ſame magnitude, 


_ quantity, or quality; and when conſidered| 


mathematical iy, the qua tities may indiffer- 


or different orders, ot values, to the ſame, 
or an equivalent va ue, or order. : 
EQUANTIMITY (S.) a ſteady and regular diſ- 
poſition of mind, to bear and go through all 
accidents of life with the ſame evenneſs of 
mind and contentment. 
E'QUANT (s.) a circle in the old Afrozomy, 
imagined to be in the place of the deferent, 
to regulate and adjuſt the planets motions. 


ently be ſubſtituted the one for the other, 
without varying the value; for it is a fixed 
axiom, that any two things that are equal 
to, ot as much as the ſame third, are equal to, 
er as much as one another; and if to or from 


EQUA'TION (S.) an equality, or making one 
thing equal to another, and_is commonly 
applied to algebraical operations, in which it 
may be conſidered as the ratio of equality by 


% 


ame inclination to one another, or that 
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deen two quantities differently denominated 
or expreſſed, as tour crowns are equal to one 
ound ſterling, &c. It is a term alſo uſed | 
in Aſtronomy, and ſometimes means the dif- 
ference between the time marked out by the 
ſun's apparent motion, and the time that is 
| meaſured by its rea! or middle mot on, ac- 
cording to which clocks and watches are 
fuppoſed to be regulated; becauſe time, ab- 
ſolutely conſidered, always moves regularly 
and equably, and therefore thoſe infiruments | 
EQUICRU'"RAL (A.) in Geometry, relates to a 


the ſun goes unequally eaſtwards with reſpect 
IQUA'TOR (S.) a term moch uſed in AAro- 
* moveable cirsle of the ſphere, equally diſtant 
. the ſame poles with the world; and is fo 


or mean time is eſtimated, which gives fre- 


EQUERIES (S) are particularly urs rag 
us for the officers of the king's ftable$ who, 
when his majeſty goes abroad; ride in the 


each, 
WERT or ECU R (S.) is. fometimes 
taken for, or underſtood of the flabling or] 


10 


Eau 


that ate to expreſs it, ſhould do ſo likewiſe, 
which ſun-dials cannot poſſibly do, becaufe 


to the equator, 
nomy and Geography, and means a great im- 
from the two poles of the world, or having 


called, becauſe when the ſun is in it, the 
days and nights are equal; in Maps, Charts. 
and Planiſpheres, it is called the equinoctial 
line; and by Seamen, emphatically, the line ; 
it divides the globe or ſphere into two hemi- 
ſpheres, the one called northern and the other 
fouthera; by the paſſages or tranſits _—— 
of the equator over the meridian, ifs equal 


quent orcaſion to convert degrees of the e- 
quator into time, and the contrary, © 


trading coach, are in waiting one at a time 
montbly, and have a table with the gentle- 


mea uſhers during that time; formeily they | 
uſed to ride on ho ſeback by the coach fide, 1 


when the king travelled; there arg fix. of 
them, with. ſalaries of 3001. fer annum, each; 
there are alſo two called by the diſtin ap- 
pellation of equeries of the crown ſtables, as 


being employed in, managing or breaking the 


laddle-horles, and preparing them for the 

's riding; one of them is, or always 
ſhould be in cloſe waiting at court ; and: 
when his majeſty rides, holds the ſtirrup, 
whit the maſter of the horſe, or one of the 
Nueries, in his abſence, afſ>18, in mounting 
* their ſalary is 256 6. per annum 


place for horſes, together with lodgings. for 


We. grooms, c. and is commonly meant of 
thoſe of kings, princes, &c., and ſometimes | 


dis taken for the, principal officer, or he 
that has the care and, of the king” 
horſes ; who in. E BY va 


abſolutely. menfieur & Sand. 


K 
Wight, or man on honſabacls; ſ an agueſ 
ace fatye, is 8 Catz regraſenting a — 


STRIAN (A.) lamerking relating to a 


E'QUT (S,) a people bordering upon Rome 


| 


; 
: 


; 


nd is, called maſter of}, 
the horſq; and in France, the grand ecuyer, 
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EQUIDI'FFERENT 


EQUINO'X (S.) in Aftronomy, t 


oy 


of 
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Waugted an a horſes, 
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and 
at firſt its enemies, till Quin Cincranatus 
brought” them under the yoke; they were 
frequently puniſhed for their rebellion by 
Pefthumus Tubertus, and by . Fabius totally 
ſubdued after he had taken forty of their ei- 
ties in @ little time, for Which be had the 
name Maximus conferred oa bim, agd thew 
they became allies to the Romans. 


EQUIA'NGULAR (A.) in Geametry, relates to 


thoſe figures all.the angles whereof are equal, 


triangle, uſually called an iſoſceles trian 
or one which has two fides of the ſarac, or 


an equal length. \ 

(K) in drichmetich, is 
when there is the ſame difference hetween 
the other terms af a ſeries, that cheie is be- 
tween the firſt and the ſecond, 


EQUIDLSTANT (A.) in Geomerry, is applied 


to things, all the parts of which are at the. 
ſame or an equa diſtance from one another. 


EQUILA"'TERAL(A.) in Geometry, is a figure 


whoſe ſides are all equal. 
Equilateral Hyperbola, one, the conjugate 


axes, of which are equa 


EQUILI'BRIUM (S.) a term in Mechanics, 
| implying that two or more bodies, hes 


compared together, ate exaly equal is 


weight. 
EQUIMY'LTIPLE (AY in Arbe ane, 
| Geometry, is a magnitude or quantity multi- 


plied by the ſame or an equal number or quan- 
tity with ſome other number or quantity, 


EO INQ'CTIAL (S.) in AMrommy, 2 great - 


immoveable circle of the ſphere, under hich 
the earth moves in its diurnal, mgtion = 
Whenever the ſun in his progreſs thrangls 
the ecliptick comes to this. circle, the day 
and night are equal all over the globe, which 
is done twice a year, one time in the fuſt 
polat of Aries, which. is called. the vernal e- 
quinox, the other time in the firſt point of 
Eibra, which. is called the autumnal equi= 
nox, theſe interſections af the ecliptick and 


' equinoftial are called equinofigl points, 


Equing#ial Colure, that which paſſes thro 
the equinoctial points. 
Equinoial Dial, a dial, theplang whereof 

is parallel to the equinoctial. 
he time when 


he ſun enters one of the equinoctial points, 
at which time the days and nights are exattly 
equal, and which is twice in the year in all 
obligue ſphętes. 
The Autummnal * is about the 224 of 
September, and. is ſo called upon account of 
the ſeaſon of the year. 
The Vernal Equinox, is about the 21ſt of 


March, ſo called, as being the ſpring dime 


the year. 


P (V. ) te ſtore or furniſh a perſon, place, 


er thing with proper conveniencies and ne- 
; ceſfarics to go a journey, or ta ds. or perioum. 
| an add or acts. 


E'QU1- 


E OU 

E'QUIPAGE (S.) all ſorts of - furniture, con- 
veniencies for a journey, voyage, &c. but it 
78. frequently underſtood of the attendance 

and grandeur that princes and noblemen ap- 

- pear in publick with; alfo the trinkets or 

toys added to a lady's watch, to hang by her 

fide, are ſo called, 

EQUIPOVSE {V.) to bajance or counterweigh 
a thing, by putting ſomething of an equal 
-weight againſt it. ; 

EQUiPO'LLENCE or EQUI'POLLENTNESS 

(S.) a Logical term, importing that ſeveral 
| Propoſitions have the ſame meaning, or ex- 
preſs only the ſame idea. WES 5514 

EQUIPO'LLENT (A.) of the ſame power, 
force, efficacy, or virtue with ſomething elſe, 

EQUIPO'NDERANCY (S.) an equal weigh- 

ing or poifing between different things. 

EQUIPO'NDER ATE (V.) is when one thing 


is a balance for, or of the ſame weight, force, 


or value with another. 
EQUIPO'NDEROUS (A.) equally heavy, or 
of the ſame weight. 
EQUiPO'NDEROUSNVESS (S.) the being of 
© the ſame or an equal weight. wy 
E'QUITABLE (A. ) juſt, reaſonable, fair, up- 
right, without hypocriſy or guile. 
E'QUITY (S.) is that virtue by which we ren- 
der to every one his juſt due, according to 
the ſeveral circumſtances a perſon may be 
under in relation to the laws of ſotiety; it 
1s ſometimes confounded with juſtice, which 
rather ſeems to reward or puniſh, according 
to ſome flated rule or law, than according to 
the varying circumſtances of an action, for 
which reaſon we have the court of Chancery 


or Equity to moderate the ſeverity of the| 


letter of the law, and to regard the contro- 
verly according to the rule of egrizty and 

_ conſcience, rather than according io ftri 
legal juſtice, | 

EQUT'VALENCE (S.) the agreement cf na- 
ture, quality, or circumflances, between 

' ſeveral things propoſed, 

EQUIVALENT (S.) any thing that is ex- 

changed or given for another, ſuppoſed to be 
of the ſame value, though of a different ſort 
or kind, | : 

EQUF VOCAL (A.) ſuch words or propoſitions 
where the ſenſe is not determinate ; that 
which is doubtful, or may be turned or un- 
derſtood more ways than one; alſo ſuch 
words as are of the ſame found, but have 

. quite different meanings; as a bull, a beaſt 

ſo called, and a bull, a blundering miſtake, 
nonſenſical expreſſion, &c. g 

EQUI'VOCALLY (Part.) dubiouſly, ambi- 
guouſly, ſpoken with a mental reſervation 
on purpoſe to deceive the hearer. . 

EQUI'VOCATE (V) to ſhuffle; to ſay one 
thing and mean another; to ſpeak dubiouſly, 
fo that the hearer ſhall not be able poſitively 
ro determine whether he underflands the 
ſpeaker or not. | 

EQUIVOCA'TION (S.) a ſhuffling, delufive 


ERE 
expreſſion, or ſpeaking ſo dubiovfly, that 
nothing can be certainly concluded what was 
the intent of the ſpeaker, 
EQUU*LEUS (S.) a puniſhment uſed by the 
' ancients, and ſtill retained in garriſons as a 
part of military diſcipline, and is what is 
now called riding the weoden horſe ; which 
is done by ſetting the offender upon a wooden 
inſtrument with a ſharp edge in the middle, 
widening much in its deſcent, and tying 
weights to his legs; there is alſo a conſtel- 
lation under this name in the northern he- 
miſphere, conſiſting by Pt: lemy's and Tycho's 
catalogue of 4. ſtars, and by Mr. Flamſice's 
of 10 ſtars. | 
ERA (S.) the ſame with- epocha, a word in- 
troduced by the Saniſb chronologers, to ex- 
preſs the beginning of ſome extraordinary 
change, as of reigns, &, The molt noted 
are that of Nabonaſſar, generally fixed on 
Feb. 26, in the 3967th year of the Julian 
period, in the firſt year of the 8th Olympizd, 
and 6th of Reme ; that of the Greek Seleucide, 
fixed in the 442d of Rome, 312 years before 
Chriſt, when Seleucus Nicanor ſettled in Syria, 
12 years. after the death of Alexander the 
Great; the Chriſtian, which is placed by 
d fferent authors, in the 748, 49, 50, 51,52, 
and 53 of Rome, 
ERA'DICATE (V.) to pluck up by the roots; 
to take away the very ſeeds or foundation of 
a diſeaſe, building, &c. 
ERADICA'TION (S.) a plucking up by the 
roots ; a total and abſolute defiruction or re- 
moval of perſons or things. ; 
ERA'DICATIVES (S.) in Phyfich, are very 
ſearching and firong medicines, that pierce, 
as it were, into the very inmoſt receſſes of a 
diſeaſe, and bring it away- 
ERA'SED (A.) blotted or ſcraped out, pulled 
down, or ploughed up, totaliy defaced, de- 
moliſhed or removed away; in Heraldry, it 
is any creature repreſented with its head, 
limbs, &c. torn or rent off by violence. 
ERA'SEMENT (S.) a ſcratching or blotting 
out any words not agreed to in a deed, ſo that 
they cannot poſſibly be ſeen or read. 


of Eraſtus, a phyſician of Baden in Switzer- 

land, a perſon of great reputation in his pro- 

feſſion, who, among other principles, main 
tained that the church had not the power or 
diſcipline and excommunication, but the ei- 

vil magiſtrate only. ; 

ERA'TO (S.) one of the nine Muſes that pre- 
fide over love-poems ; ſhe is generally repre- 
ſented like a young maiden of a gay humour, 
crowned with myrtle and roſes, 3 
harp in the right hand, and a bow in bu 
other, with a little winged Cupid placed by 
her, armed with his bows and arrows, 

ERE (Part.) before that, rather than, on P 

E'REBUS (S.) called by the poets the oy 
hell, born of Chaos and Tenebræ; a . 

wiſe the name of one of = inſer ECT 


ER A'STIANS (S.) the diſciples or followers 


: 
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IE r (A.) any thing upright, or ſtanding 
xaight, or perpendicularly. 45 
" 'Ertft Fiosbart, with the Floriſt, are ſuch 
a3 grow uptight without banging theit heads, | 


"ns tulips. . . 


IRE CT (V.) to build, raiſe, or ſet upright, | 


lraizbt, or perpendicularly. 
ERECTION (S.) die act of lifting up, build- 
ing, raifing, or making a thing to ſtand up- 
right. N 
MI irre (S.) the ſame with hermit, or a 
that retires, as it were, out of the 
world, to live in a deſart, loneſome, unin- 
habited place, with an intent to contem- 
plate upon, and worthip God the more fer- 
yently and uninterruptedly. | 
EREMITICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 


a hermit, or the liviog in a loneſome deſart, 


or in 4 ſolitary manner, 
IREWHTLE (Part.) lately, not long fince, a 
| ſmall time ago, or a little while paſt. 


ERGO (Part.) an illation, or conſequence, | 


drawn from certain premiſes laid down ; and 


in Engliſh, is expreſſed by the particle there | 


dre, or for that reaſon. | 
IRI DANUS (S.) a conſtellation in the ſouth- 
ern hemiſphere, repreſented on the globe by 
a river, conſiſting in Ptolemy's catalogue of 
40 ſtars, in Tycbo's of 19, and in Mr. Flam- 
fleed's of 868. | 
RINGO (S.) a plant, commonly known by 
the name of a ſea holly. 8 : 
ERI'SMA (S.) in ArchiteFare, is a ſhore, but- 


treſs, or prop, put againſt a weak or decayed | 


place of a wall, to prevent its fallipg. 


ERMINE (S.) in Heraldry, a white field or| 


fur, powdere@ with black ſpots, ſuppoſed to 
repreſent the ſkin of an animal of that name, 
which ſome ſay is a water rat, others a mu- 
fiela, or ſort of weazel, and others an Arme- 
nan mouſe, There is really no ſkin of an 


animal that naturally correſponds with the 


herald's mine; for the animal ſo called is 
milk white, and ſo far from ſpots, that it is 
reported, that it will rather die, or be taken, 
than ſully its whiteneſs 3 white ſkins have 
deen uſed for many ages to live the robes of 
Kings, magiſtrates, Ec. the Furriers, to add 
to their beauty, ſeed bits of the black tails 
2 or other creatures, upon the white 


yy (V.) to gnaw off, eat out, away, or 
into. . 
NO sloN ($.) the act of ſharp, acid fluido or 
umours, pnawing and tearing off parts 
from the fleſh, metals, c. | 
K (V.) to miſtake, wander, or go out of 
be right way, | 
FARABLE (A) that is liable to miſlake, to 
e or do any thing wrong. 
KRAN (8. LA meſſage or bufineſs that a 
141 ſon is ſent about from one place to another. 
"RANT (A.) wandering, flraying, or go- 
1 of the way; in Lew, the ſame with 
ant, ſpoken 


* 
* 


thoſe judges that go the 
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| Circuits ; of bailiffy at large; alſo of a ſet of 
knights, which in old romances are tepre- 
ſented tiding up and down to relieve difireſs 
ſed ladies, eficounter giants, and other mad 
unaccountable feats at arms; it alſo means 
very, true, poſitive, &c. as an errant knavey: 
is a very knave. 
ERRA'TA S.) certain faults or omiffions in 
a piece of work, pirticularly ſpoken of ſuch 
as are made at the printing-prefs, and eſcape 
being correfted, _ | 
ERRA'TICAL cr ERRA'TICK (A.) chat 
wanders, goes out of the way, path, or rule 
it ought to follow; the plarets are called 
erratick ftars, becauſe each of them has « pe- 
culiar mction, and the fixed ftars ſtand till. 
ERRHINES (S.) medicines that” purge the 
head, by being put up the noſtrils. 
ERRO'NEOUS (A.) falſe, miſtaken, liable, 
or ſubje& to overſight, 
ERRO'NEOUSNESS (S.) falfity, wrongneſs, 
miſtake, — ; 
E'RORR or E'RROUR (S.) a miſtake; a falſe 
opinion, or overſight ; anything ſaid or done 
wrong; in Law, it is a fault in pleading or 
in the proceſs, for which a writ, called a 
writ of error, is often granted, to reChify a 
falſe judgment, and redreſs the party in the 
injury he may ſuſtain by ſuch a procedure. 
ERST (Part.) an old word much uſed by the 
} poets, Ggnifying the time long fince paſt, 
tormerly, anciently. | 
ERUBE'SCENCE or ERUBE'SCENCY (S. 
a bluſhing for ſhame, or an uneaſy conſciouſ- 
neſs for, or at doing ſomething that ought _ 
not to be done, | 2 
ERUBE'SCENT (A.) bluſhing, becoming red, 
or ſhewing ſome ſigns of ſhame or uneaß neſa, 
by the elteration of the countenance, _ 
ERU'CT{(V.) to belch or break wind upwards, 
by reaſon or upon account of the ſtomach's' 
being overcharged, or foul. | : 
ERUCTA'TION (S.) a breaking, burfting, or 
belching forth, | | . 
ERULTTION (S.) learning, or knowledge, 
eſpecially in ſuch parts of literature as more 
ee promote virtue and uſeful know= 
edge. | 
ERUNCA'TION (S.) a clearing or freeing, a 
pulling up or taking away the weeds, or othet 
obſtructions that are in tile way. 
ERU'PTION (5.9 © violent coming, iſſuing, 
or break ing forth. The 
ERYSIPELAS (8) the phyſical name for the 
diſeaſe commonly called the St. Anthony a 


fire, 
ESCALA'DE (S.) a ſudden, furiovs attacking- 
a town or citadel, by getting over the wall, 
by. means of ladders, without the formality 
of a fiege, and the regular defenſive fortiſi- 
cations to preſerve and cover the army: 
ESCA'LOP-SHELLS (S.) a bearing very often 
found in coat armour. | 1 2 


E SCA MBIO (S.) waz formerly a permiſſion 
en, 


* 


_ 
— 


; ; 


. — 


ESCAPE (S.) che getting away from an ene- 


' BSCA'RTEL (A.) in Heraldry, quartered, or 


ESCHARO'TICKS (S.) medicines which be- 


bor go out of the way. 


 ESCLATTE' (A.) in Heraldry, relates to 


ESCORT (v.) to convoy, protect, defend, or 
ſee a perſon ſafe over or through a dangerous 


KESO 


change to one beyond ſea, 
. my; the avoiding of juſtice; the running 
from danger, or being preſerved in ſome ex- 
| traordicary manner. b 


quarterly. 


or cruſt made on the fleſh by an iron, 
© ſome ſharp, corroding humour, or a cauſtick 
medicine. - 8 | 


ing applied externally, produce an eſchar ; 

they are alſo called cauſticks, 

ESCHEA'T (S.) in Lato, any thing that falls 
to a landlord, either by forfeiture, a tenant's 


age, or unmarried ; it alſo fignifies a lawful 

* Inheritance deſcending to an heir, but then 

it is diſtinguiſhed by the addition of rea ; 

it alſo ſignifies the circuit or place, within 

which the king or other lord hath eſcbears of 
bis tenants. * | 

ESCHEA”TOR (S.) was formerly an officer 

who took care of the king's eſcheats in a 

county, and certified them into the exchequer 
and chancery. ; 


and Dutch Government, is a magiſtrate choſen 


good order and conveniency is kept in it, 
and te look after publick buildings; in Hol- 
land, the judge of civil affairs at firſt hand; 


© Hizance ; and if the criminal confeſs himſelf 
guilty, they can ſee ſentence executed with- 
ont any further proceſs, and even without 
ap eal. | 
ESCHE'W (V.) to avoid, ſhun, leave, forſake, 


'ESCHRA'KITES (S.) a ſect of philoſophers 
among the Mabometans, who believe that 
man's greateſt happiueſs conſiſts in the con- 
templation of God, and deſpiſe Mabomet's 
groſs conceptions of paradiſe; they ſtudiouſſy 
avoid vice, love muſick, and always appear 
good - humoured; the principal preachers in 
the royal moſques profeſs this opinion. 


ſomething, whoſe parts are ſeparated with 
violence, | 22 


place or paſſage; eſpecially in War, when a 
detachment is' made to protect ſome noted 
perſon, or convoy ammunition, &c. 
ESCORT (S.) a company of armed men, or 
- ſhips of war, attending ſame noted perſon, or 
valyable things, in order to attend or preſerve 
them from robbers, enemies, or pirates. 
ESCUA'DE (S.) the third part of a company 
of foot ſoldiers. . 88 
E'SCRIT or E'SCRIPT (S.) a tranſcript or 
copy of ſomething written out, F 
Ex 


wa 


ESCHA'R or ESCA'R (S.) in Surgery, a ſcab]' 
ot 


© dying without heirs, or leaving him under 


ESCHEVIN or ECHEVINN(S.) in the French | 


dy the inhabitants of a city to take care that | 


criminal aff:irs alſo come under their cog- | 


, 
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247 len. given 2 perſon to make over a bill of ex- PESCRITOI'R or SCRUTOLR G.) a cabinet 


or curious piece of joiners work, originally 
deſigned to keep writings, &c. that they 
may readily be gone to upan all occaſions, 
ESCRO'L (S.) in Heraldry, a roll of parch- 
ment or paper, having a motto inſcribed. 
upon it. | 
ESCU'-(S.) the French crown, which is equal 
to 60 ſols, or three livres, in value about 
45. 6d. ſterling, or Engliſh money. ; 
ESCU"AGE (S.) a tenure Whereby a tenant 
holds certain lands of the lord, upon condi- 
tion of following him to the wary, at the 
tenant's own charge. . 
E'SCULENTS (8) ſuch plants or roots as are 
estable; as car:ots, parſnips, cabbage, &c, 
E'SCURIAL (S.) a ſtately palace, in which is 
a monaſtery of the order of St. Ferom, byilt 
by Philip 11. king of Spain, in a mall village 
of that name, ſituate in the kingdom of Te 
tedo, about fix lengues from Madrid; there is 
a very fine church belonging to it, Philip 
IV. added to it a very beautiful chapel, in 
u hich the kings and queens of Spain, who 
have iſſue, are interred, FTI 
ESCU'"TCHEON (S.) in Heraldry, is a ſhield, 
or the coat or field whereon the arms are 
borne; he that hath married an heireſs may 
bear an eſcutcheon over his own, whereon the 
wife's arms are drawn, which is called an 
eſcutcheon of pretence. | 
ESPA'LIER (S.) in France, fignifies a wall 
tree; but with us it means rows of trees. 
planted round the outſide of a garden, or any 
part thereof, to preſerve tender plants or 
young trees, or for the bounding a walk, 
which office they are found to do better than 
ſtone or brick walls, "P 
ESPE'CIAL (A.) chief, partieular, fingular, 
of much note or eſteem. 
ESPE'CIALLY (Pait,) ſomething done or ſaid 
in an extraordinary, particular, or obſervable 
manner, | | 
ESPIYAL (S.) in War, is a watch or guard, 
eſpecially one placed upon a high place, to 
ſee all that paſſes to or from the place. 
ESPLAN A'DE (S.) in Fortification, a declivity 


* 


counterſcarp, and inſenſibly lofing itſelf. in 
the level of the campaign, ſerving as a para- 
pet to the counterſcarp or covered way. 


corn, &c, - 


ESPOU'SE (v.) to betrothe or contract 2 
marriage; to wed; alſo to intereſt one's 
in an affair, to adhere to an opinion, cauſe, 
or party, | 


. 


ESPY” (V.) to perceive, ſee, or diſcover at a 
i Aſn to watch, obſerve, or overlook. 
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or ſlope of earth beginning at the top of the 


ESPLEE'S (S.) in Lav, is the profitable pro-- 
duce that the ground yields, as paſture, hay 


ESPOU'SALS (S.) the betrothing or contraft- 
ing in marriage, or the ceremony uſed in the 
actual completion in the church orelſewhere.. 
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of divinity, law, phyſick, &c. though none 


SSA RT (v.) to grub up, or extirpate buſhes, 
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dert below a knight, and above a gentleman. 
Several opinions there are about the original 


of this title, but the general received one is, 


that he was the ſramediate attendant upon 
a knight that went to the wars, and that he 
was his armovir=bearer, ſomewhat of which 
fill remains among the .orders of knight- 
hood, each member having their eſquire ; 
but it is now commonly given to the young- 
er ſons of noblemen, and to the eldeſt ſons 
of thoſe younger ſons, the eldeſt ſons of 
knights, and their eldeſt ſons ſucceſſively ; 
the eſquires of the king's body, and ſuch as 
the king creates, by putting about their necks 
the collar of 8 8, and beſtow ing upon them a 
pair of filver ſpurs ; alſo divers others in the 
ſuperior publick offices are reputed eſquires, 
or equal to them, as ſheriffs of counties, 
ſerjeants at law, juſtices of the peace, may- 
ors of towns, counſellors at law, batchelors 


of them are really ſo; laſtly, the chiefs of 


ſome ancient families are likewiſe eſguires by 
preſcription. . | 


trees, roots, ſtumps, or the like, in otder 
to prepare the land fur tillage, 

E'SSAY (S.) a trial, endeavour, or attempt to- 
wards doing a thing; alſo a ſhort treatiſe q 
vritten piece upon a particular ſubſect; alſo 
the pou or trial made of the purity of gold 
or filver for coining, &c. and with the Hun- 

ten, it is the breaſt or briſket of a deer. 

mY (V.) to tty, endeavour, or ſtrive to do 

à thing. N 

ESSE" YS.) in the School Pbileſephy, means the 
real or actual exiſtence or being of a thing. 

ESSENCE (S.) that which conflitutes or de- 
terminates the nature of a thing, without 
which it cannot be what it is; in Chymiſtry, 
it is the pureſt and moſt ſubtle part of a body 
extracted from it by fire; alſo perfumes, &c, 
20 by this name. 

ESSE'NES (S.) à famous fect among the Jeros, 
whoſe opinions, in many particulars, agreed 


with the Pythagereans + One ſort of them | 


profeſſed a community of goods, and ſhun- 
ned all pleaſures, even marriage, and all 
carnal topulation with women; they wore 
white garments, forbad oaths, drank notbing 
ut water, uſed inanimate ſacrifices, had 
their elders in particular reſpect, and were 
above all others ſo ſtrict in the obſervation of 
the ſabbath, that they prepared their meat 

- che eve, would not remove a veſſel out 
ol its place, nor even eaſe or ſupply nature, 
unleſs very much preſſed. Another fort of 
them allowed marriage, for the ſake of pro- 
creation, after they had ſtaid three years, to 
Whether the woman was healthy, and 

it to bear children but never lay with their 
Wives after conceptibn, to ſhew that it was 
more out of a deſire to benefit the common- 
wealth, than to ſatisfy their defires, They 
were alſo divided into Prafticks and Theo- 
">:; the fir lived in Cities, the other in 
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' ſolitary places; thoſe ſpent their time in 
bandicrafts, and theſe only in meditation; 
there were alſo ſome Chriftians went by this 
name, from whence it is ſuppoſed the — 

ſorts of monks took their riſe, 


ESS E NTIAL (A.) whatever is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to conſtitute a thing, and without 
which it cannot be what it appears to be, or - 
is called. E 
ESSE/NTFIALS (S.) the foundation cr material 
parts of a doArine, building, agreement, &c. 
E'SSEX (S.) the county ſo called, is large and 
populous, ſo ſurrounded by waters, that it 
forms a peninſula ; its extent from eaſt to 
weſt is 40 miles; and from north to ſouth -- 
about 35 miles; the whole circumference be- 
ing about 146 miles; containing 18 whole 
hundreds, and two half hundreds, in which 
are22 market towns, 415 pariſhes, 46 parks, 
one foreſt, one caſtle, about 35, 0 houſes, 
and 208,800 fouls: it ſends 5 members to 
parliament; is bordered and croſſed by ſeveral 
rivers, over which are 28 bridges; the wa- 
ters of theſe rivers yield great variety and 
quantity of fine fiſh, particularly oyflers; the 
ſoil is fine meadow, paſture, and corn lands, 
befides a large quantity of wond-Jand, com- 
monly called Epping Fore; the produce is 
corn, hay, &c, butter, ſaffron the fineſt in - 
the world, cheeſe, gunpowder, and woollen 
manufactures in great abundance. | 

ESSOIN (S.) in Latv, an excuſe for him who 
is ſummoned to appear and anſwer to à real 
action, or to perform ſuit to a court baron, 
and is the ſame with the civilians excuſatio ; 
there ate five cauſes of Ein, viz. when the 
party is beyond the ſea, when on an expedi- 
tion to the Holy Land, when through infir- 
mity of body he cannot come, when he is 
ſick in bed, and when he is in the king's - 
ſervice, : 

ESTA'BLISH (V.) to confirm, appoint, ſettle, 
or do whatetr is neceſſary to make a thing 
ſafe, ſure, certain, and durable, 0 
ESTA'BLISHMENT (S.) the ſettling or put- 
ting things upon certain conditions; alſo the 

known and regular laws of a kingdom, or 
| people, containing the eſſentials or founda- 
tion of that government, ; 

ESTA'CHE (S.) a bridge or bank of ſtone or 
timber, ; 

ESTA'TE (S.) in Law, is a title a man hath - 
in lands or tenements. Eflate is either m- 
ple or conditional : Simple, called alſo fee ſim- 
ple, is where a man, by deed indented, en- 
feoffs another in fee, reſerving to biniſelf, 
and his heirs, a yearly rent with condition, 
if the rent is unpaid, to re- enter: Conditio- 
nal, is ſuch as hath a condition annexed to it, 
though it be not ſpecified in writing, as if a 
man grant to another, by his deed, the of- 
fice of park- keeper for life, this is upon con- 
dition in law, vis. if he ſhall ſo long well 
and truly keep the park. It means alſo the 

| ate, empire, kingdom, provinceg, or ex- 
tent of lands under any one's government or 


— 
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r a}ſo the ſeveral ranks or ela 
? the people, which here in England are 

tree, viz. king, lords, and commons, who 
' Have the power of redrefſint all grievances, 
and doing all acts of power, obligatory, or 


binding to the people; alſo the poffeflions or | | 
'ESTRAY*(S.) any tame beaft found in any 


goods of any private perſoa ; alfo the ſtate 
or condition any thing 31 * b 


EST EE'M (S.) the value, reſpect, reputation, | 


or worth of a perſon or thing. 

BSTEE'M (V.) to have a love, regard, value, 
or reſpect for any perſon or thigg, 

E'STERLING (S.) the ſame with ferling, in 
reſpe&t to men, money, &c. alſo the name 
of a bird, 

ESTETE* (A.) in Heraldry, is a beaft repre 
Tented as if his head had been torn or rent 
off from the body by violence, ſo that it ap- 

__ Pears ragged. | 

E'STHER (S.) a received canonical book of 
the Old Teſtament, ſuppoſed to be written 
by a Few named Mordecai, who was uncle 
w queen Efber, the wife of Abaſuerus king 
of Perfia, called by ſome Darius, the ſon of 
Hyſtaſpes ; it gives an hiſtorical account of 
what, happened to the Jews during the life 

bf that queen, in which it is obſervable, 
there is not the word Gon once mentioned, 
althoughavery great deliverance was wrought 
for the Fewws, by means of Eſ/ther, 
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Batre EL Eftrade, a military term, ſignify. 


* 


_ ſending out ſcouts to obſerve the C 
nemy ; 


% motions. 


zerſon's love or affections towards any 
thing. 


lerdihip, and not owned by any body; in 

which cafe it is to be ery'd publickly in the 

next market; and if it be not claimed by 

any body within a year and a day, it is for- 
feited to the lord of the ſoil where it was 
found. , 

ESTREA'T (S.) in Lam, a true copy or dupli- 
care cf an original writing, viz. amercia- 
ments or penalties ſet down in the rolls of a 

court, to be levied by the bailiff or other 
officer, for offences committed. 

ESTRE'PEMENT (S.) in Law, the impove- 
riſhing land by continual ploughingor ſowing 
without due reſt and manuring; atſo a ſpoil 
made by the tenant for life upon lands, or 

woods to the prejulice of him in reverfion, 

E'STUARY {S.) a ditch, mote, or trench, 

, Where the tide overflews at high-water. 
E'SULA (S.) the bark of a ſmall reddiſ root, 
which produces narrow green leaves, yie ding 
a a milky juice, growing chiefly in France; it 
is uſed in medicinal. compoſitions for the 
dropſy, being firſt infuſed in vinegar, after 
which an extract is drawn from it. 


: 
i 
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ESTHIO'MENOS (S.) a growing or ſpreading, 
gangrenous inflammation, that conſumes the 
parts and diſpoſes them to a mortification, 
E'STIMABLE (A.) that is worthy or deſerving 
of eſteem, reſpect, or love; alſo any thing 
Whoſe charge may be computed, or the value 
known or found out. 6 
ESTIMATE or ESTIMA'TION (S.) a fixed 
or determined value, or rate of the worth or 
expence of a thing, : 
E'STIMATE (v.) to value, compute, appraiſe, 
or make known the worth or common 
charge of a thing. 5 | 
ESTIMA*TOR (S.) an appraiſer, valuer, or 


computer of the worth, charge, or expence,, 


of a thing. ; 

ESTYV AL (A) the fammer weather, or ſome- 
thing belonging to the ſummer, 

ESTI VAL of SUMMER SOLSTICE (S.) is 
when the ſun enters the tropick ef Cancer, 
which is about the 22d of June, when it 
makes the longeſt day and ſhorteſt night. 

ESTO'PPEL (S.) in Lato, is when a man is 
hindered from ſaying any thing againſt his 
own act or deed, though it be trun. 

E STOVERS (S.) in Lao, is a certain portion 
allowed a felon out of his effects for his 
maintenance during his impriſonment; alſo 
2 certain allowance of wood to be taken out 
of another's woods. 

ESTRA'DE S.) a publick road or highway; 
alſo a ſmall riſing in the floor of a chamber, 
encompaſſed with a ra] or alcove for the 

placing # bed in; in Terkey, they are fre 
quentiy only covered with à carpet to receive 
vikeors of quality. in. 3 
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ESURI'NE (A.) is applied to ſalts whick are 


of a fretting or corroding nature. 


fions or fcrage- allowed an army in their 
march through à province or kingdom, 
ETAPPIE'R (S.) one who contracts with a 


with neceſſaries. 
E'TCHING (S.) the art of eating in the fi- 
gures of men, beaſts, birds, &c, upon copper- 
plates, and eſpecially buildings, or draughts 
ol architecture, with aqua-fortis, or f-me o- 


ter this manner: The plate being firſt pla- 
niſhed, and curiouſly poliſhed, it is heated com- 
monly with the flame, of burnt” paper, and 
then ſpread over with a certain compoſition 


varieties, ſome approving of one ſort, and 
ſame of another; this done, it is ſmoked or 
blacked with a candle or tink ; the plate be- 
ing thus pvared, the daughter picture is 
rubbed on the back-fide with red- lead, ver- 
milion, chalk, &c. accordi g to the fancy of 
the artift ; which fide ſo rubbed over, is laid 
upon the ground as above, and by going over 
the out Ines of the draught or picture, with 
a tracing needle, it leaves the ſketcÞ upon the 
ground in red or white, &e. according t9 
what the paper ws rubbed with; then with 
proper need:es, the ſaid out-lines are go 
over again, and the whole etched acc. my 
to art; by band, if the draught 2 
sguresz or ruled, if it conſis . * 2 


| 


1 


ESTRANGE (v.) to alienate or draw away a 


E TAPPE (S.) in War, the quantity of provi- 


country for furniſhing, troops in their march 


ther corrohve menſtruum; whith is done af- 


called the ground; of which thee are great 


ture is 

„ver- 

n 

is laid 
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ol the liquor and nature of the work require 


E'TRICKS (s.) the ſame with monal philoſo- 


o 1 N e * , * 4 


fuch as moſt plans, elevations, or ſeftiong of 
architecture are; this done, the whole is 
ſurrounded with a wall of wax, and the plate 
being ſet upon a level place, ſingle aqua-fortis 
ie poured on in ſuch quantities as the ſtrength 


if the liquor is too ſtrong, it ia weakened wit 
good ſharp vinegar, &c. in this the experience 
and judgment of the artiſt are much re- 
quired, as well as is how long the liquor 
Hall ftand on, ſome works requiring to be 
bit ſtronger, and others lig hter; this done, 
the plate being warmed, and the ground be- 
ing wiped off, a proof is taken from the 
rolling-preſs, and ſuch places as are defective 
are amended by graving; and ſo the whole 
is finiſhed, | 

ETERNAL (A.) that never had a beginning, 
nor ſhall, or can have an end, 

ETE'RNITY (S.) infinite duration, as well 
paſt as to come. 

ETERNI'ZE (V.) to make or cauſe to have 
an infinite duration to come, ſuch as we are 
_ the ſouls of men ſhall have after this 
ive, 

ETHE'REAL (A.) airy, light, fine, of or be- 

| longing to the ether, or pure air above our 
atmoſphere, and ſometimes applied to the 
atmoſphere itſelf ; with the Chymiſis, an ex- 
ceeding fine oil or ſpirit that very readily and 
eafily takes fire, is called erbereal oil. 


Fly, or the ſcience that lays down rules for 
the conduct and economy of life, that teaches 
the regulations of the paſſions, and inſtructs 
men to be happy by practiſing all the ſocial 

_ virtues, | | 1 

ITHMOI'DAL (S.) the ſuture or ſeam that 
ſurrounds the bone called ethmoides, which 
* in the inner part of the noſe, full of large 
pores or ſmall holes like a fieve. 

ETHMOT'DES (S.) a bone in the middle of 
the 0s frontis, or bone of the forehead, and 
a the top of the root of the noſe. 

ETHNARCH (s.) a'governor or ruler of a 
nation or province, the ſame with tetrarcb. 

EFTHNAaRCHY (S.) the art of ruling or go- 
vernment, 

ETHNOPHRONES (s.) a ſe&t of hereticks 
of the ſeventh century, who profeſſed Chri- 
ſtianity, but added thereto all the extrava- 

ines of the Pagans. | 

ZTHO'LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe or treatiſe upon 

manners; in Rbetorickh, a deſeription of the 
genus, inclination, temper, manners, &c. 

«fa perſons it is alſo called portrait or pic- 


FTHOPORIA(S.) a Rhetorical figure, of the 
meaning with erbology. | 
HYMQLO'GICAL. (A.) relating to the 
meaning of words, by ſearching into their 
 nginal derivation and fignification. _ 


E UC 
ETYMO'LOGIZE (v.) to give the true or 
ſuppoſed foundation or original of 2 
from whence the preſent meaning or uſe of 

them is ſhewn. | e 
ETYVMO LOG Y (8: is that part of Grammar, 
that is buſied about fixing the meaning of 
words by ſearching into, or after their origi- 
> nal derivation. | 
E'TYMON (s.) the original frem wherice a 
word is derived, s 
EVACUANTS (S.) medicines which carry 
bad or ſuperfluous hamours by ſecretion, 
EVACUATE (V.) to empty, pour out, br diſ- 


charge. N 
EVACUA'TION (s.) the emptying, diſchaF 
ging, or pouring one thing out of another; 

and in Phyfich, it is the leſſening the animal 


by phlebotomy, and ſometimes by other 
means. 6 a 

EVA'DE (V.) to put or ſhift off, by going from 
the ſubject in diſccurſe, or getting garſonally 
out of the way of doing or ſuffering ſomes 
thing. * g 

EVANE'SCENT (A.) diſappearing or going 
— of fight ; periſhing, or coming to no- 
thing. ; 

EVANGE'LICAL (A.) pertainiog to the gof- 
pels or evangeliſts, or ſomething in the ſtile 
or manner of the goſpe?, ; 

EVA'NGELISTS (S.) the inſpired authors ef 
the goſpel; this name was alſo given in the 
primitive church to thoſe who preached the 
goſpel up and down, without belonging to 
any particular place, | 

EVANGELTZE (V.) to preach the goſpel 3 

to bring good news, tidings, or accounts of 
ſomething agreeable and advantageous to the 

hearers. 

EV A'NID (A.) weak, fading, ſoon blown or 

worn off, or away, particularly applied to co- 

lours that are not durable. 

EVA PORAT E (V.) to waſte or leſſen any 

liquid or humid bodies by quantities going off 

or ſeparating from it, by ſteams or vapours 
breathing or going out of it, and when done 
chymically, is performed by proper heats, till 

the remaining part is reduced to ſuch a 

ſtrength or confifience as is required. 

EVAPORA'TION (S.) the breathing or 

throwing forth ſteams or vapours from a 

body; and in Phyfick, it is the ſweating 

thro? the pores of the ſkin ; in Philoſophy, it 
is the exhaling the humidity or moiſture in 

a body, or turning it wholly into vapour or 


me. 
EV.A'SION (.) a put off, excuſe, trick, or en- 
deavour to get out of the way 
EVA'SFVE (A.) that is not plain and free, but 
endeavouring to put a thing aſide by excuſes, 
put-offs, or deceitful promiſes, doubtful ex- 
preſſions, and double entendres. 


YM LOGIST (S.) a perſon that declare 
the meaning of wordt, by ſearching out the 
"ve ar ſuppoſes original of them. 


% 


= 


EU'CHARIST (S.) a chriftian ſacrament in- 
ſtituted by our bleſſed Saviour at his laſt ſup- 
per: The biſhops and prieſts have only an 

*- eps £8 


autho- 


fluida, ſometimes by catharticks, ſometimes 


** 


"% 


__ EUCHART'STICAL(A.) any thing belonging 


55 authority to conſectate the elements, ac- 


the primitive Times, the deacons uſed to give 


+ Greek and Latin churches; about which time 


fer it be bread, wine, prayers, &c. 
EU CHIT ES or EU'CHETES (S.) a ſect a- 
mong the antient hereticks that prayed con- 


. - conſiſted therein, founding their opinion up- 


EU'CRASY (s.) a good and wholeſome tem- 
EUDAÆE MON (S.) a good genius or ſpirit ; and 


1 : 
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EVE 
cording to the preſent church diſcipline z in 


the ſacrament to the congregation. The ca- 
techumens and penitents were not allowed to 
be preſent at the conſecration of the eucha- 
ri. Till the 12th century, the faithful 
communicated in both kinds, both in the 


the Latin or Roman church refuſed the cupto 

the laity, but the Greek church èontinued the 

antient cuſtom ; formerly both the eaſtern 

and weſtern church conſecrated with leaven- 

ed bread, which uſage is ſtill continyed in 

the Greek church; but the Latin church uſe 
unleavened bread, | 


to the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, whe- 


tinually, affirming that the whole of religion 


on the words of St. Paul, 1 Theff. v. 17. 
Pray ⁊ditbaut ceaſing, 


perature of the body, 


in Aftrology, is the fourth houſe in a figure of 
the heavens, pretended to be the indication 

of ſucceſs, proſperity, &c. 

EVUDO'XIANS (S.) hereticks, in the 4th cen- 
tury, who maintained that the ſon was crea- 
ted out of nothing, that he had a diſtinct 
and different will from the father, &c. 

EVE (S.) the proper name of a woman, eſpe- 

tially the firſt, or wife of Adam; alſo a con- 


ttaction for even or evening; alſo the name of |. 


the day preceding any of the church feſtivals, 
which ig generally appointed for a faſt, 
EVE'CTION (S.) a lifting up, carrying out, 
praiſing, or extolling; in Afronomp, it is the 
libration of the moon, or the inequality of 
her motion, which occaſions her at, or near 
her quarters, not to be in that line, which 
- Paſſes thro' the center of the earth to the ſun, 
which the is, at her conjunction, oppoſition, 
or ſyzygies. 
EVEN (A.) ſuch number as may be parted 
into two equal parts without leaving any re- 
mainder; alſo any thing that is flat, level, 
plain, ſtraight, or ſmooth ; alſo cloſe or pa- 
rallel to a thing. When one even number is 
meaſured ordivided by another even number, 


and the quotient is-aiſo an even number, ſuch. 


number is ſaid to be evenly even; but when 
the quotient is an odd number, then it is 
ſaid to be evenly odd. — 
E'VEN (Part.) like, or in ſuch manner, juſt 
ſo, indeed, in truth, ce. 2 
EVEN or E'VENING (S.) the cloſe of theday, 
or that part of it that is l. ght after ſun-ſet- 
E'VENNESS (S.) plainneſs; ſmoothneſs, free 
from roughneſs or irregularity, 
EVENT (S.) the ſucceſs, reſult, or iſſue that 
proceeds or comes from any action. 


* 


EVI 


E'VEN-TIDE (S.) the ſame with evening. 
EVE'NTILATE (V.) to value, rate, prize, og 
eſtimate-an inheritance or eſtate. | 
EVENTILA'TION (S.) a purging, winnow- 
ing, cleanſing, examining, oy fifting into the 
bottom of a buſineſs, or queſtion. in debate; 
alſo to appraiſe or value an eſtate. 
EVE'NTUAL (A.) actually being fo, or com- 
ing to paſs in a particular manner. | 
EVER (Part.) that has no end, eternal, that 
continues always. 
E'VER-GREENS or PERE'NNIALS (s.) 
ſuch plants as bear leayes, and remain green 
all the year round. 
EVERLA'STING (A.) that has no end, that 
continues eternally. 


E'VERSHOT (S.) is a ſmall market town in 


Dorſetſhire, diſtant from London 106 compui- 
ed, and 124 meaſured miles, ; 
EVERT (V.) to turn topſy-turry, to over- 
throw, to invert, or put into a quite contrary 
poſition, f | 
EVES (S.) ſee Eaves. 

EVE'SHAM or E'SAM (S.) in Worceſterſhire, 
is a very ancient town, eſteemed the ſecond 
in the county; fituate on a gentle aſcent 
from the river Avon, over wnich it has a 
ſtately bridge of ſeven arches; it is a bo- 
rongh that enjoys many privileges, ſome by 
preſcription only; it has had ſeveral charters, 
but its laſt was granted by king James I. by 
which the chief government was veſted in 
one magiſtrate, called a mayor, and under 
him 7 aldermen, 12 capital buryeſſes, a re- 
corder, and chamberlain, who were all of 
them of the common-council, and four of 
them juſtices of the peace; there are alſo 2 
other burg:iſes called aſſiſtants; the mark 
is weekly on Monday; there are three pa- 
riſh-churches in it; its principal manufacture 
is ſtockings; near this town is a vale for 
feeding ſheep, eſteemed the moſt ſertile in 
the kingdom, called the Yale of Eſam ; the 
town ſends two members to parliament, and 


tant from London. | 
EVE'STIGATE (V.) to ſearch or find out a 
thing by ſteps or dEgrees; to ſolve or anſwer 
problems or difficult queſtions, by drawing 
concluſions from ſomething that is already 
known, &c. py 
EVI CT (V.) to convince, confute, or ſilence 
by ſtrength of argument. 2 F 
EVICTION (S.) the making a thing plain, 
clear, or intelligible, 'either by argument or 
law. | | 


carries with it of the truth or falſehood of a 
matter; in Law, it is the reſtimony of per- 
ſons,deeds,or writings to fome fact in diſpute. 
E'VIDENT (A.) plain, clear, viſible, that to 
all the difficulties taken away, and no deut 
left unanſweret. IR 
E'VIDENTNESS (s.) plainneſs, undeniable- 
neſs, that cannot be goinſaid, EVIL 


. 


is 73 computed, and 96 meaſured miles diſ- 


rH 


E/'VIDENCE (S.) the proof that any thing 
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EU 
Evil (8.) Gn, hurt, miſery, harm, injury, 
and in a particular manner applied to a diſ- 


temper that breaks out in ſores, particularly 
about the glands f the neck and throat, em- 


© phatfcally called the king's-exri/, and which 
tradition affirms the kings of England have 


the power of healing: The cure uſed to be 
atremp:ed in a ſolemn manner, having a par 
ticular office appointed forit in the liturgy of 
the church of England; which ſee, 

E'VIL or YEO'VIL (S.) in Somerſethire, a 

large market town much frequented, eſpe- 
cial'y fince the decline of II beter; it ſlands 
on the great weſtern road; it carries on ſome 
part of the cloathing trade; but it is chiefly 
noted for making glov s, &c. the market is 
weekly on Friday, which is conſiderable fer 
corn; it is diſtant from London 104 comput- 
ed, and 124 meaſured miles, | 

E'VILNESS (S.) badneſs, finfulneſs, heinouſ- 
neſs. f : 

EVINCE (V.) to demonſtrate, make plain, 
convince by argument, vanquiſh, or over- 

come; and in Law, to convict and recover 
legally, 

EVIRA'TION (S,) a gelding, unmanning, 
weakening, or making effeminate. 

E'VITABLE (A.) that may be avoided, ſhun 
ned, departed from, or prevented, 

EU'LOGY (S.) a praifing, commending, or 


Jeong well of a perſon; in the Greek 


reb, the name of the ſacramental bread 
broken into ſmall pieces, which was diſtri - 
| buted to thoſe who were unqualified to com- 
© municate ; it was alſo a cunom fur the®bi- 
ſhops and prieſts to ſend of it to each other 
to keep up a friendly correſpondence ; alſo 
the name of thoſe preſents 
either out of reſpect or obligation. 
EUNO'MIANS (S.) embracers of the opinions 
of Eunomius, biſhop of Cyzicum, in the 4th 
pentury, who maintained, that the Father 
was of a different nature from the Son, and 


that he knew God as well as God knew him-| 


ſelf; that the Son did not ſubſtantially voite 
imſelf to the human nature, -but only vir- 
tually in his operations, &c. he baptized thoſe 
that had been baptized in the name of the 
trinity, and taught that faith without good 
works was ſufficient for ſalvation, &c, 
EU'NUCH (s.) a man deprived of his genitals, 
a practice much in vogue among the. Turks, 
who employ ſuch perſons in the ſeraglio to 
look after the grand ſeignior's palace, and 
particularly after the women. 


tial Diſcipline, it is the doubling the ranks 
or files, the wheeling, or other motions of 
d company, troop; &c. and in common Affairs, 
the unfolding, unrolling, &c. of wares, 
cloathy, cc. 


e ſubwiſſiveneſs or eaſineſs 
115 


in or under ft 
WPHEMISM-{S!) > good repytation, name, 


at were made, 


EVOLUTION (S.) in Algebra, is the extract- 
13g roots out of any power given; in Mar- 


— 


EUR 


or charaQter ; a praifing or honcurable ſet- 
ting forth the praiſe of a perſon; in Rbero- 


rick, it is a figure by which a word of a foul 
or harſh ſound or ſigniſi cation is changed in- 
to one leſs offenſive. , | 


EU'PHONY (S.) an agreeable, pleaſing, grace 


ſul, cr ſmooth ſound of words, in a ſen» 
rence, ſpeech, or oration ; alſo harmony or 
mufick, 


EUPHOFRIA (S.) the good effects or opera- 


tions of a medicine, by which the patient is 
eaſed, amended, or cured. 


EUPHRA'TES (S.) one of the largeſt and moſt 


famcus rivers in the world, which rifing out 
of the mountain Ararat in Armenia, keeps on 


its courſe at firſt from eaſt to weſt; but then 


having left Erzerum, turns to the ſouth, ſe- 

parates Natolia from Armenia, and M.ſepata- 

mia from Syria -avd Arabia, After waſhing 

the walls of many cities, apd having ſwelled 

itſelf with a vaſt number of rivers, below 

Seleucia, and near to Cteſiphon, it falls into 

the Tigris, and ſo both together diſcharge 

themſelves into the Perfian gulph ; it has 

ſeveral confiderable branches, whereof ſome 

have forced their way into a new channel, 

the old ones being loſt and dammed up by 

time; the lakes alſo to the weft, which were 
deſigned to receive the waters in times of 
great inundations, are filled up by the mud 

and ſand brought down by the river. How- 
ever, that branch that runs to Cufa never 
comes to the ſea, but is loſt in the ſands of 
Arabia, and' has turned the fruitful plains of 
Babylon into a moraſs, altogether unpaſſable 

and uninhabirable, Pliny and Strabo affirm, 
that it overflows yearly as the Nile does, and 

much about the ſame time, which inunda- 

tion has the ſame effeQ, as to the fertility of 
Meſopotamia, as the Nile has upon Fgypt; 

the waters of it run very ſlowly, and are 

navigable, till it joins the Tigris. 


EURI'PIDES (S.) a famous tragic poey, born! at 


Salamine ; + he flouriſhed in the reign of 
Arcbelaus, king of Macedon, who had him 
in great honour after he left ztbens, becauſe 
the comick poets were preferred before himz 
he wrote 75 tragedies, but was victor only 
in n are now but 19 only in the 


whole; ſome called him the epoman-bater ; 


he was torn to pieces by dogs, and his bones 


were buried by the command of Arche/avs at 
Pella. . 


EU'RIPUS (S.) an um of the ſea between 


Achaia and the N t, ſo narrow juſt 
over - againſt the capital city of the iſland, 
that people croſs it oyer a draw-bridge, and 
a ſtone · bridge of five arches, between which 
ſtands a tower built by the Venetian:; in other 
parts it is much broader, and the tide more 
regular and conſtant; in the narrow parts, 


the tides are regular the firſt 8 days of the 


moon, the 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20 


days of the full, and the three laſt days of 


che laſt quarter regular; but the g, 10, 17, 
8 4 N 123 


bak. 
* * 


Er 
Ja, 1g of the ſecond quarter, and the 27, 
22, 23, 24, 25, aud 26 of the laſt quarter, 
the tides are irregular ; during which time 
it ebbs and flows 11, 12, 13, and 14 times 

rr 24 hours; and in the regular days it flows 
Like other ſeas ; there are alſo two particular 
differences between the tides of Euripus and 
. the ocean; firſt, that the water for the moſt 
part never riſes above a foot high, and that 
Veiy rarely too, whereas in many parts of 
the ocean it riſes 24 cubits; ſecondly, in the 
ocean the water falls when it ehbs into the 
ſea, and riſes when it rolls towards the ſhore; 
but the Euripus riſes when the water ebbs to- 
Wards the iſland of the Arcbipelago, where 
_ the ſea is broadeſt, and riſes when the water 
. ebbs towards Theſſaly into the canal; at high 

Jn the waters ſtand Kill for an hour and 
. Dalf. - * 

EURO'CLYDON (S.) a violent tempeſtuous 
'wind, that generally happens about the be- 
_ ginving of wiater, and from its dangerouſ- 
neſs called the ſeaman's plague, - | 
EU'ROPE(S.)one of the four parts into which 
the world is divided, and contains thoſe 
countries commonly called Chriſtendom, or 
Where they are inhabited by Chriſtians, ex- 
tending itſelf from the 34th to the zd de- 
gtee of north latitude, add from the gth to 
the g4th degree of longitude, 


after the manners and cuſtoms of the people 
8 of Europe. 2 f : ; £ 
EUROPEAN (S.) an inhabitant of that part 

of the. world called Europe. 
EVRY'DICE (S.) the daughter of Amyneas, 
third king of Macedon; the married Arideus, 
_ king Philip's natural ſon ; ſo envious of O- 
ias's grandeur, that ſhe took the field to 


Hille lace, and a cupof 2 to make choice 


Af her death; upen which Zurydice, nothing 
. terrified with thoſe diſmal preſents, after ſhe 


day be reduced to the laſt extzemity, took the 
Jace and ſtrangled herſelf. 1 


tiful proportion of body; in Architecture, it is 
the general harmony and proportion of all the 


. regular diſpoſitiou of the pulſe. 


EUTE'RPE (S.) one of the nine Muſes, to 


ancients. repreſented her crowned. with a 
garland of flowers, holding in each hand 
_ landry, wind. mukical inftruments, . 
EU"THANASY (S.) an. eaſy, quiet, ſerene 
© departing out of this life, or dying. 
EU"TAYMY (S.) contentment, tranquillity, 
_ and ſatisfagtion af mine. 
EU"TROPHY (S.) a juſt, due, and regular 


nouriſhment of t 


ZUROPE'AN (A.) ſomething belonging to or | 


deſtroy her; but being defeated a'd taken | 
riſoner, Olympias ſent her a ſword, a long | 


Had prayed the gods that O/ympras might one | 


EURY'THMY.S.) a genteel carriage and beau- | 


whom the invention of the mathematicks | 
and playing upon the pipe is attributed; the |, 


EET F-CHINNNS. ) borpticka of the Sth cop- 


E X A 


tory, who followed the opinions of Eutyeflp 
a Conſtantinepolitan monk, Who contending 
againſt Neſtorius, fell into a new hereſy, at- 
firming Chrift to be org thing and the Word 
another: He denied the fleſh of Chriſt to be 
like ours, affirming his body to be celeſtial, 
which paſſed through the virgin, as through 
a channel; that there were two natures in 
Chriſt before the hypoſtatical union; but 
after it but one compounded of both ; and 
thence concluded, that the divinity of Chriſt 
both ſuffered and died, &c, Being condem- 
ned in a ſyned at Conſtantinople conven d by 
Flavianus the biſhop, he appealed to the 
emperor, and by the affiſtance of Ntoſcurus, 
biſhop of Alexandria, he obtained a ſynod, 
called the aſſembly of thieves and robbers, 
wherein his opinions were approved; but 
they were again condemned by the ſecond 
ecumenical council held at Chalcedon in 451. 
EWE (S.) the female ſheep. 
E'WEL (S.) in Surry, is called a market-town 
but no fixed day for it is to be found in any 
writing extant ; about 14 miles diſtant from 
London. : f 9 
E WER (S.) a large filver veſſel, to contain 
water for the king's table. 
E'WRY (S.) an office in the king's houſhold, 
| Where they take care of the linen for the 
king's own table, lay the cloth, and ſerve up 
water in ſilver ewers after dinner. 
EXATT (A.) punctual, true, juſt, nice, cu- 
rious, obſervant.  * + 
EXA'CT (V.) to cheat or impoſe upon a per- 
ſon by making uſe of his ignorance, to de- 
| n:and of him more than is juſt or reaſonable; 
alſo to uſe violence or force in collecting 
taxes, &c, 
'EXA'CTION (S.) an unjuſt, rigorous, and 
unreaſon-ble demand; in Laxv, it is an offi- 
cer's taking or demanding ſuch fees as are 
not appointed or allowed by the court, 
EXACINESS or EXA CT ITUDE (8. ) care- 
ful neſs, a diligent ahd ſtrict performing one's 
duty, promiſe, and obligation to the greateſt 
nicety ; alſo the making a garment, &c, 
very curiouſly, or fit for the perſon or. thing 
it was deſigned for. TINA 
EXA'CTOR (S) a tax-gatherer, an unjuſt,*ri- 
gid and unreaſon-ble demander, or collector. 


parts of a building; and in Phyfics, it is the ;EXACUA'TION(S.)the making a thing ſharp» 


ointed, . | 
EXA'GGERATE (V) to enlarge upon a ſub- 
ject by multip'ying words needleſsly, to en- 
hance, enlarge, and make a great ſtir about 
a ſmall matter; to aggravate and make 
things much. worſe than they really are, or 
„ .Ought to be. PPS i 
EXAGGERA'TION (S.) enlarging, li- 
fying, aggravating, heaping up, or amafüng 
together. 3 
EXA'G [TATE (v.) to diſturb, diſquiet, flir 
upy or trouble. , tn i? 
EXAGITA'TION (S.). a troubling, diſquiet- 


i 
. 
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EXA 
BXA'LT.(V.) to rait or lift up by promotion, 


praiſe, or commendation z in Ghymiſtry, to 


purify or refine a metal, and thereby render 


it uſeful and valuable. | 


ALTA'TION (S.) the raifing or promoting 
gy to a higher dignity than he had be- 


fore, or the praifing and extolling him for 


me real or imaginary excellencies ; alſo 


the rectifying or puriſying metals, minerals, 
liquors, &c. and thereby rendering them 


more uſeful and valuable, than when in their 


natural Rate. 


EXA'LTEDNESS (s.) a being lifted or puffed 


EXC 


1 EXARTICULAT'ION (s.) in Ser 


, the 
{ diflocating, disjoifiting, or putting a bone out 
of its proper place, ſocket, or joint. 
{ EXA'SPERATE (V.) to enrage, make ab- 
try, ſtir up to wrath, provoke, vex, or ing | 
cenſe. 1 Ys 
EXASPERA'TION (S.) enraging, provoking, 
vexing, or making angry. 8 
EXAU'CTORATE (V.) to put out of place, 
diſcharge from an office, or take away t 
power of acting or doing as before. 
EXAUGURA'TION (S.) a prophaning, une 
hallowing, or deſerating. - 


up in the mind; alſo promoted to great dig- | EXCANDE'SCENCY (S.] fury, rage , paſhon, 


nity and honour, ” 
EXA'M 
ing into, or trial of the qualifications of per- 


ſoos that preſent themſelves for the diſcharge |, EXCA*RNATE 
of ſome employ z alſo the trial of the truth, 


fitneſs or propriety of any thing. 
EXA'MINE (V.) te enquire after, to fearch- 


great heat or anger; and in Phyfich, ſuth a 


ENor EXAMINA'TION(S.) a ſearch- _ diſpoſition to voilent paſſic na of mind, as 


brings diſeaſes vpon the budy. 

.) to grow lean naturally 
or make uſe of and practiſe the giving or 
taking ſuch medicines as will produce ſuch 
an effect. 


\ 


into the truth, fitneſs, or propriety of any | EX CARNIFIcA TION (s.) a ſeparating, 


matter or thing, 

EXA'MINERS (S.) perſons appointed to ſearch 

into the truth or falſhood of any thing; alſo 
two officers appointed by the court of Chan- 
cery to examine upon oath the witneſſes 
produced on both ſides of a cauſe, upon ſuch 
interrogatories as the parties to a ſuit do ex- 
hibit for the purpoſe z there is alſo an office 
in the exciſe, called the min office, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to re-examine account 
brought in, &c. : 

EXAMPLE (S.) a copy, pattern, model, or 
precedent, by or after which ſomething is to 
de made or done. 

EXANIMATE (v.) to murder, kill, or de- 
prive of life; to amaze, ſuprize, diſmay, 
trighten, to put in fear, aſtonĩiſh and confound, 
to ſwoen, or Joſe all ſenſation for a time. 

EXA'NNUAL ROLL (S.) a roll or liſt of fines 
which could not be levied, in which deſpe- 
rate debts were formerly entered, in order to 
be read annually te the ſheriff, to ſee what 
of them could be got in. 

EXANTHE'MATA (S.) wheals or puſtule 
that break out in the ſkin of the head. 


EXARCH (S.) in ancient Times, was what we 


now call primate of a diocefe; it was alſo a 
— Lpnity of the empire ;-the emperor's general 

in the weſt, and his vicar reſiding at Ra- 
venna, were ſo called; the firſt exarch was 


| Under Juflin che Young, in 567; the laft 


Ws Eutychiur, defeated by Afoipbus, king| 


of the Lombards, in 751. Now exarch, in 
the Creek eburch, is a viſitor deputed into 


the biſhops do their duties, and whetber the 


EXARCHATE or E'SARCHY (8) the of. 
17 employ, digni „ power, ot juriſdiction 
PARTHROMA gad ar 9 
. | +) a disjointing or put- 
en x is proper glace. A 


* 


provinces by the partriarch, to ſee whether 


reſt of the | 
9 clergy obſerve the canons of the 


parting, cutting, or pulling the fleſh ſrom 

the bones, ; | | 

* CA'VATE (V.) to ſcoop, dig out, or make 
ollow. ; 1 

EXCEE'D (V.) to go beyond what was allowed, 

to da better or finer than another. 
EXCEE DING (A.) extraordinary, beyond 
compare, extravagant, im moderate. 
EXCEL (V.) to ſurpaſs, go beyond, ot out- 
duo others in any art or ſcience; to be famous 
or expert in any reſpect whatever, whether 
| good or bad, F 4 
EXCELLENCE or E'XCELLENCY (S.) the 

degree of perfection a perſon has in any art or 

ſcience ; alſoa title of honour given ambaf- 
| ſadors, governors of caſtles, &c. | 
E'XCELLENT (A.) highly valuable, rare, 
choice, good, in an eminent degree, _ 
EXCE'LSITY (S.) bighoeſs, bavghtineſs, 
proudneſs, . We is. 2.3 
EXCE'NTRICK or EXCE'NTRICAL (A.) 
that moves upon a different center to fa 
other thing, as circles that are drawn upon 
different centers. k 1 
EXCE'PT (Part.) unleſs. y $73 
EXCEPT (V.] to object to or againſt a perſon 
or thing; to find fault with; to take out of 
a number of others; to differ from the com- 
mon or general rule. 
EXCE'PTION (S.) ſomething taken from or 
out of a number of other things, and differ- 
ing in ſome particular, as thoſe words in the 
Latin grammar, that. vary from the general 
rule; in Law, it isa ftop, bar, or demur ts 
an action. o | 1 
EXCEPTIONABLE (A.) chat is er may be 
found fault with or objected to. 2 
EXC ERRET (A.) broken off, choſen, culled, or 
picked out of. a large parcel. 


7 


KXCE'SS (S.) ſuperfluity, more than enough ; 
lcd ang ſort of riot or debauchery ; in d. 
ritbmetick or Gcemary, it is the difference 

5 between any, wo une qual given numbers or 


* 


quantities, 


a *Y 4 * 
* i- 
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leſſer is taken from or out of the greater. 
EXCESSIVE (A.) that goes beyond any due 
.,, meaſure or moderate bounds, either of heat, 
cold, value, labour, &c. ' | ; 
EXCE'SSIVENESS. (S.) extravagancy, un- 
NT, unboundedneſs, without re- 
-Nraint, | 
EXCHA'NGE(V.) to give one thing or com- 
modity for another. | 
EXCHANGE (S.) a permutation, or giving 
dne thing for another, which really and in- 
d ted includes all merchandize, traffick, bar- 
deins and fales whatever; ſometimes it is 
reſtrained to the difference or premium paid 
by mercha»ts to one another, for bills drawn 
in one country to be paid in another; and 
ſometimes the place where merchants meet 
Pe to negotiate their buſineſs, &c. is 
=: "Sens 
. EXCHE'QUER  (S.) a law court, erected by 
William the conqueror, and formed on the 
model of that in Normandy, ſet up by Rollo; 
it had its name from the parti-celoured cloth 
which covered the board, The authority of 
this court was ſo great, that no man might 
contradift a ſentence pronounced here. In 
this court, not only the affairs concerning all 
te great baronies in England, and all ſuch 
eftates as held in capite, were tranſacted, 
but many rights and privileges were debated, 


tom incident queſtions ; the bufineſs of the 
Excbeguer, conſifling not only in accounts, 
but in trial of cauſes; for until 28th of 
Edward I. the Common-Pleas were uſually 
Þeld in this court; it being then enacted, 
That no Common-Plea ſhould be benceforth beld 


Magus Charta. From the time of the con- 
queſt down to that time, the great barons 
of the realm, both eccleſiaſlical and ſecular, 
were generally the only judges of this court, 

| the chief juſticiary being preſident ; but af- 
terwards, inſtead of theſe eccleſiaſtical and 

- ſecular barons, canoniſts and other inferior 
Jay perfons learned in the laws, were ad- 

" mitted to the board, who thereupon had the 
name of barons, becauſe they ſucceeded to, 
er ſat in the places of thoſe who had thole 
real dignities, . ; 
EXCHE'QUER (v.) to cite or call a perfon by 
-* a writ cut of the Exchequer- court, to come 
and anſwer, &c. : 2 
EXCI'SABLE (A.) any thing that is ſubject to 
or may be charged with the duty of exciſe. 


beer, ale, cyder, vinegar, ſoap, &c. This 
duty was firſt granted to king Charles II. in 
1660, during the life of that prince, in Eng- 
land and Wales, and has been continued and 
- avgmented by ſeveral parliaments ſince, and 


% 


ormerly farmed out, but now. it is tzanJyed 


5 eventities, or that which is left after the“ 


and many polnts determined, which aroſe 


in the Exchequer, contrary to the tenour of 


EXCI'SE (S.) a duty or impoſition charged on 


extended to Sentland, This is one of the 
| Hacer branches of the revenue, and was 


EXC 
by ſeven commiſſioners for the king, who ſit 
at the General Exciſe- office in the Ola Ferry, 
London, and receive the whole product of the 
exciſe upon malt, beer, ale, &c. collected 
all over England, and pay it into the Exche- 
quer; their ſalary is doo“. per annum each, 
and they ate obliged by oath to take no fee 
or reward, but from the king only. From 
theſe commiſſioners there lies an appeal to 
five others, called commiſſioners of appeal; 
the number of clerks, collectors, &c. are 
very numerous, and the charge of their ſa- 
laries above go, ceol. per annum. 


part or member; and in Church Affairs, 
eſpecially among the Nut, the cutting of 
from bis people, a puniſhment mentioned in 
ſcripture, and frequently inflifted by God Al- 
mighty for crimes of an extraordinary guilt ; 


when preſumptuouſly committed, are to be 
thus puniſhed ; the Rabbins reckon three ſorts 
of exciſion; one, which deſtroys only the 
body ; another, only the ſuul; and a third, 
both ſoul and body, and feems to be very 
much like annihilation, which they explain 
thus; the firſt was an untimely death; the 
ſecond by Levit. xviii. 29. where it is ſaid, 
Even the ſouls that commit them, ſball be cut 
off from among the people; the third by the 
expreſſion, That ſoul ſhall he utterly cut off, 
bis iniquity ſhall" be upon bim: Thus theſe 
heretical F.wws make the foul mortal,vr im» 
mortal, according to the degrees ſbehavi- 
our of the people. 
EXCITA'TION or EXCFTEMENT (S.] e 
proyoking, ſtirring up, or prompting a per- 
ſon to do cr to ſuffer ſumething. 
EXCITE (v.) to egg, or ſtir vp, provoke, pulk 
forward, quicken, or encourage. 
EXCLAI'M (v.) to roar or cry out aloud, to 
find fault with, to ſpeak againſt or rail at. 
EXCLAMA'TION (S.) a crying, or roaring 
out, a finding fault with, or railing againſt, 
EXCLA'MATORY (A.) thoſe ſort of ſpeeches 
or orations that contain exclamations, rail. 
ings, or accuſations. 
EXCLUDE (v.) to cut off, ſhut out, or take 
away from. 
EXCLU'SION (S.) a cutting off, thruſting out, 
or taking away; a debarring, hindering, ot 
taking from. | a 
EXCLUSIVE (A.) that has the power, or 18 
capable of -hindering, cutting off, or taking 
away; alſo ſomething done without taking 
notice of, or calling ſor the aſſiſtance of an- 
other. 8 
EXCO'GITATE (V.) to invent or diſcover, 
dy examining, ruminating, or cloſe thinking 
upon the nature or relation of things. 
EXCOMMU'NICATE (V.) to ſhut out, or 
exclude from the uſe or privilege of 'fome- 


"of 
| thing that a perſon had the liberty 3 
enjoyed before; but is common rene 
my | 
| to church memberſhip, EXCOM: 
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EXCT SON (S.) in Surgery, a cutting off any | 
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EXeOMMUNICA'TION (s.) a chnrch een - 


ſore; or ſhutting out from communion; with 
the Jews, there were three degrees of it 3 
the firit called Nidui, that is, ſeparation or 


« diſtance, called in the New Teſtament, 


Jobs ix, 22, Caſting out of the ſynagogue 3 
the perſon thus excommunicated was obliged 
to tand'off from company the ſpace of four 
cubits, and neither in eating, ſleepiog, bath- 
ing, Kc. to come nearer any perſon for thirty 
days, unleſs he had fubmitted to penance, 
but was allowed to be preſent at their reli- 
gious ceremonies, and might inſtru, or be 
ing ructed; it was alſo law ful for him to hire 
ſervanzs, or to go-to ſervice. If he conti- 
nued impenitent, and did not give the ſyna- 
ogue ſatisfaction, his ſepara : ion was doubled 

or trebled, and ſometimes continued to his 
death, in which caſe his male children were 
not admitted to circumciſion, till he gave 
proofs of his repentance ; and if he died im- 
penitent, they hung a ſtone upon his hearſe, 
do ſhew he deſerved te be ſtoned, and there- 
fore nobody made any mourning for him, or 
accompanied his corple ; neither was he buried 
in the grave of his anceſtors, but thrown 
into a plate by himſelf. The ſecond kind 
they call Cherum, which, 1 Cor. v. 5. is 
called the delivering to Satan; this was pub- 
lickly denounced in the face of the whole 
church, with the addition of the curſes 
mentioned in Moſes law; when theſe curſes 
- were publickly denounced, they had candles 
burning, which were put out at the end of 
the imprecations, to intimate, that the per- 
ſon under this cenſure was to have no ſhare 
in the light of the regions above : This was 
executed upon the inceſtyous Ccrintbian, and 

, allo upon Hymeneus and Alexander. In the 
Ebriſtian Church, thoſe thus excommunica- 
ted, uſed to be configned up to the poſſeſſion 
of evil ſpirits to be afflicted with terrible diſ- 

, eaſes, The third and moſt formidable kind 
is in the New Teſtament called Maranatha, 
or ſubje& to divine vengeance ; others will 
ave it ſigniſy, this is death, to intimate that 

the condemned perſon was delivered over to 
death in the ſevereſt ſenſe z to which ſome 
think St, Jobn alludes, when he ſays, There 

' sa fin unto dearth, The Sadducee had a 
ſort of excommunication among them, that 
comprehended all the three kinds, called Te- 
tragrammaton, which they pronounced in the 
following manner : At a full congregation in 
the temple, 300 prieſts, having each of them 

a trumpet, and the books of the law lying 
dy them, they uſed to begin the ſelemu im- 
precation by ſounding their trumpets 3 then 
the Levites ſung and excommunicated the 
Semaritans in their muſick, with all the three 
of excomunication, curfing them by 

the myſterious name of Jebova, by the 


$ z and with all the curſes of the 


or and ſuperior courts of judicature, 


cairging al the Fews not ſo muck as to cat 


— 
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EXC 
with them, and declaring, that no Sams- 
ritan ſhould be admitted a proſelyte, nor have 
any ſhare in the reſurrection of the juſt. 
The heathens had alſo their excommunication, 
and thoſe under that cenſure were forbidden 
being at the ſacrifices z and afterwards they 
were delivered over to evil genii with im- 
precations ; and as this was looked u 
the ſevereſt puniſhment, it was only inflicted 
upon incorrigible criminals ; it deſcended 
from the Grecks to the Romans, though very 
ſeldom uſed ; it was alſo the ſevereſt puniſh. 
ment among the ancient Gault. The pri- 
mitive Chriſtians practiſed two kinds ; the 
Medicinal, which excluded thoſe under ſen- 
tence for a time, or till they were likely to 
die ; and the Mortal, pronounced upon here- 
ticks, or impenitents, It was a general rule, 
that a perſon ſentenced by provincial or dio- 
ceſan authority, was not to be received into 


any church; and from a good and wholeſome 


law turned into prieſtcrft and profit, ſome- 
times one patriarch, biſhop, or council undo 
ing what another had done, purely to carry 
on ſome ſecular deſign, without the leaſt re- 
gard to the innocent and the guilty, or with- 


out any other intention, than to gain power 


over the party or people againſt whom it was 
thurdered, Hiſtory furniſhes ſo many inſtan- 
ces of this, under the papal uſurpatian, that 
it would be endleſs to enumerate them. 
Sometimes, when the pope and king qua- 
relled, a whole nation (and particularly our 
own ſeveral times) has been laid under an 
interdict and exc cation, which is con- 
trary to the ancient diſcipline, which very 
rarely drew the ſpiritual ſword, and never 
but upon ſpiritual occafions, the principal 
effect being to exclude the excommunicate 
the ſociety of the faithful, depriving bim of 
the benefits of divine ſervice and the ſacra- 
ments, &c. This cenſure not extending to 
any civil forfeiture, whatever belongs to him, 
as a man, a citizen, a father, a huſband, or 
a king, by the law of nature, of nations, or 
the conſtitutions of his country, remaing 
untouched. However religion ſo ipfluenced 
law, that in the empire, if the excommu- 
nicated did not procure abſolution within a 
time limited, they were liable to impriſon- 
ment and forfeiture; and in Exgland, if it 
was not within forty days, the excommunica- 
tion was returned into the Exchequer, and a 
writ de excommunicato capiendo awarded; but 
God be thanked, ſince the Reformation, and 
particularly fince the Revolution, very few 
inſtances of this arbitrary power have been 

executed. ; = TS, 


» 


EXCO'RIATE (v.) to pull, to firlp, or flea off 


y 


. 


the ſkin from any animal. 


EXCORIA'TION (S. ) che fleaing the ſcin from 


off an animal; and in Phy et, ſignifies the 
tearing, rubbing, or fretting off the ſkin ; 
or the internal diſeaſe commonly called the 

ipes, orcafioned by Knawing or fretting bu- 
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Mere, or acids aQting upon the bowels z allo 
* barking er peeling off the outward rind 
"of trees, 


EXCREMENT (S.) the dregs or waſte parts] 


- + ef a thing, and commonly means the or 


ure, 
mucos, or ther diſcharges of animals. 
rl 


EXCREME 
the aattre of excrements, 
 @EXCRE'SCENCE of EXCRE'SCENCY (s.) 
+ ſoperfluous or wah part that grows out of 
-— another, 26 warts, tumours, &c. 
EXCRE'TION (S.) a voiding, ſeparating, or 
putting forth of the excrements, or excre- 
mentitious humours. | 
— EXERE*'TORY DUCTS (S.) ſmall duQts or 
veſſels making part of the compoſition or 
firuftvres of the glands, | 
EXCRUTCIATE (V.) ta torment, afflict, or 
.* grieve, by painful racks, blows, &c. 
EXCRUCIA'”TION (S.) tormenting, racking, 
 affiifting, grieving, puniſhing, &c. 
EXCU'LPATE (V.) to engrave or carve z alſo 


to make innocent, by juſtifying or clearing 


q 


TON (A.) like to, or of 


* 


E K K 
EXECU'PION (S,) che acting, doing, or dif. 
ber 2 duty,  office,. or buſineſs; alſo to 
put a perſan to death by publick authority; 
in Lau, it is the laſt performance of an act, 
as of a fine, judgment, &c, and this is ſome- 
times final, which turns the defendant's 
goods into money, or extendeth his lands, 


| and delivers them to the plaiatiff, &c. and n 


military Affairs, it is the pillaging or plunder. 
Ing a country by the enemy's army, or elſe 
buying it off with a large ſum of money. 

EXECU'TIONER (s.) any one that performs, 
executes, or does what he is appointed to 60 z 
but particularly reftrained to him who is ap- 
pointed to hang, burn, whip, &c, ſuch of- 
fenders againſt the tate, as are legally con- 
demned to ſuch puniſhments, 

EXECU"TIVE or EXE'CUTORY (A.) that 
has the power of doing a thing, by virtue of 
a proper authority. 5 

EXE CUT OR (S.) a doer or performer; and 
in Lau, means that perſon who by the will 
and teſtament of a deceaſed perſon, is im- 


- aft accuſcd perſon. 
| EXCU'RS!ON G8.) the invaſion or inroads of 


powered to act and do Whatever is neceſſary 
to full the ſame. 


one bordering country upon, or into another, | EXEGE'S.S (S.) an explanation, declaring, or 


22 of Enpland into Scotland, Sc. allo the 
Leaving the matter or ſubjc& that a perſon; 
- © ts ſpeaking to, ot writing upon, to bring in 
Something elſe, that may at a diſtance illu- 
- frate the preſent fubjeR.. ; 
EXCU'SABLE (A.) pardonable, that may be 
_ forgiven or juſtified, when the truth comes 
to be known. | 
 EXCU/SABLENESS (s.] the reaſon why an 
nc or deed ſhould be pardoned, excuſed, or 
: borne with. 
EXCU'SE (S.) an endeavour to palliate or 
Juſtify ſomething done, uſually applied to; 
criminal matters. : 
EXCU'SE (V.) to plead for, or in behalf of a 
per ſon or action, either by leſſening or pal. 
; liating a fault committed, or. juſtifying the 
fact, by ſhewing the reaſonableneſs or neceſ- 
© ity thereof; alſo to forgive, or wink at 
_ fomething done. 
EXCUTSSION (S.) a fhaking off; alſo a dili- 
gent and careful examination, or thorough 
_ Inquiſition into a thing, 5 
P'XECR ABLE (A.) hateful, detefiable, abo- 
minable, very wicked, odious, or impious, 
thar ought to be ſhunned or avoided 711 


 E'XECRABLENESS (S.) impiety, abeminz- 


© bletivfs, or the reaſon why a perſon or thing 
| ould be accurſed, hated, or avoided. - 
8 EXECRATE (V.) to curſe, abjure, excom- 
muricate, expreſs great hatred or diſlike to, 
"to wif harm orevil to. "Wl 
XECRA'”TION (S.) a n curſing or de 
e fork . perſon; alſo 


ſhe wing in an eaſy method that which ſeemed 
difficult or hard to be performed; ſo in 4/;e- 
bra, exegejis numeroſa wel linealis, is the nu- 
meral or geometrical ſolution of the queſtion 
propoſed ; ſo in Rhetorick, what the orator 
delivered obſcurely, he makes intelligible by 
roper explanations and applications. 
EXEGE'TICAL (A.) any thing that is expla- 
natory, or that is uſed to make a thing plain 
an) eaſy to be done or underſtood. 
"EXE'MPLAR (S.) a copy or pattern fit for 
anotber perſon to follow, and thereby avoid 
or eſchew the evil or inconvenience that may 
otherwiſe be 1un into; alſo the idea of a 
thing that a painter,..carver, &c, has of his 
work before he goes about it; a plan or mo- 
del to imitate or copy after. 
EXE'MPLARY (A.) worthy or deſerving of 
| imitation; a proper or fit perſon to copy 
after, &c. < wy. 
EXEMYHLIFICA'TION (S.) a plain and vi- 
ſible demonſtration of a thing by examples or 
ſhewing the thing done; in Law, it is the 
duplicate or copy of a record, letters patent, 
&c. ſealed with the great ſeal, which are 26 
effectual to be ſhewn and pleaded as the ori- 
ginals themſelves; and nothing but what is 
recorded, is in this ſenſe to be exempliſied · 
EXE'MPLIFY (V.] co prove, confirm, or 
make good by example; alſo to copy out 2 
deed or writing in a large fair character. 
EXE'MPT (v.) to free from an incumbrance, 
tax, duty, &g, to privilege. -— _ 
EXEMPT. (S. Vie military Affairs, means 2 


any defire, or wiſh that evil may come to, or 


upon a perſon .. "7-4 0 
EXECUTE. V.) to accompliſh, do, or per- 
form any thing ; alſo to punith a perſon under 

Kana 


" + 


* 


life- guard - man freed or egcuſed from doing 

'his duty 3 io France, it is an officer Þ the 

; gvards who, commands in the abſence of the 
eaptain, ogy 36s | 

EXEMPTION (S.) a privilege, freedom» of 


1 


e 
n 


E * E + 


do fuit and ſervice Im a court Kc. Which 
otherwiſe he would be; a privilege given, by 
che pope to the clergy, and ſometimes to the 
Jaity, to free them fr ; 
their reſpective otdinaries; for inthe primi- 
tive ages of chriſtianity, the churches were 
governed by a ſort of ariſtocracy, the prieſts; 
þaving a conſiderable ſhare in the govern- 


ment with the biſhops 3, but to prevent the 
increaſe of divifions, it was found neceſſary | 


that the biſhops only ſhould have the ſuperin- 
tendency ; the neighbouring biſhops, whoſe 


churches lay under the province, likewiſe go- 
verned themſelves by ſynods, and choſe che | 


biſhop of the capital to be their head; and 
ſo by cuſtom he gained a ſuperiority over the 


reſt ; this cuſtom was eſtabliſhed by a canon 


in the firſt council of Nice, which appointed 


particular honoursandptivileges tothe biſhops | 
of Feruſalem 3, but in the Latin church — 


great monaſteries / being built, which wer 
governed by men of great, birth, learning, 
and merit, the biſhop's authority began to 
be queſtioned, which occaſioned many warm 
diſputes ; the abbors throwing theniſelyes 
vader the protection of St, Peter, obtained 
many grants from the pope, in prejudice to 
the Biſhop's authority, till at laſt the mo- 
naſteries were exempted ; in imitation of 
theſe, the chapters alſo of cathedrals, confiſt- 
ing for, the moſt part of regulars, got the 
fame; by theſe means, the pope's authority 
was mightily increaſed every where, and 
from cuſtom and indulgence at firſt, laid 
tim to abſolute authority, taking advantages 
of the diſagreement of thoſe who ought to 
have made humility and true religion their 
practice, as well as their pretence, 

EXEQUYES {S.) the funeral rites performed 
at the burial of the dead, according to the 
evſtom of the country where we are. 

IXERCISE (V.) to practiſe or do a thing 
often ; to employ one's ſelf frequently in the 
lame thing; to ſtir, play, ride, &c. for the 
lake of health; in War, it is an officer's 
teaching the men to be ſkilful in the practice 
of every part of diſcipline, in order to be ca- 
pable to offend the enemy, or defend them- 
{elves the more eaſily 3 alſo to try a perſon's 
patience by ill uſage, or great trouble and 
affliction, 

EXERCISE (S.) ſuch taſks or performances 
4 ſcholars do, to come at the knowledge 
of an art orſcience, 

N a diſcourſe, eſſay, 
comment, or critieiſm apon any ſubject; in 

"x, irong exerciſe or motion, upon 
1 of one's health, ſuch as riding, &c. 
KT (V) ta do one's utmoſt; to ſtrive 
*<nd:ayour to accompliſh a thing with one's; 
1 might, il, or power. | 
*RTION (s.) a putting out one's, Whole 


verbs tee a. perſon 10 not require 1 


om the joriſdiction off 
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rich and popu 
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Man. doen for ages, a very tor: 
ous city, ſeated: on the river Ex, 
which ia lately made 
very, walls, 38 to admit large. firips to take 
in their loading; it was formerly very rang, 
being defended by à great caſlle, ſtrong ad 
high walls and outworks, which ars all now 
tone to ruin; the ple{ſantneſs of ita ustion, 
and convenience for trade, occalions a great 
reſort-bath of genizy, merchants; and me- 


» 


chanicks; and particularly for that branch of 


the woollen trade, called ſerges, perpetuanas, 


and ſuch like ſtuffs, which they ſend abroad 


in very great quantities; it is a biſhop's ſee, 
gives the title of earl to a branch of the Gi 
family, and returns two members to parlia- 
ment: the town is a mile and a half in-cir- 
cuit, with ſuburbs, that ſtretch themſelves, 
in ſome parts, a great way; it bas ſix gates 
and four principal ſtreets, each of which have 


many by-ſtreets, lanes, - &c; it is well w- 


tered, having many ſprings in the ſuburbs, 
the waters of which are conveyed by leaders 
pipes into conduits erected in ſeveral parts of 
the city for their reception; it contains 158 
pariſh churches, 13 of which were by Oliver 
Cramwell's order expoſed to ſale by the com- 
mon crier ; the cathedral is the chief, which 
is a very large magnificent Gethbich building; 
the preſent civil government of this city ĩa by 
a mayor, aldermen, four bailiffs, and a come 
mon- council; there are alſo ſeveral compa- 
nies of tradeſmen, each of which are | 
by their own officers, who are choſen annu- 
ally; there are weekly two markets, win. 
Wedneſday and Friday; 138 computed, and 
172 meaſured. miles diſtant from London. 


EXFO'LIATE (V.) te raiſe-up, or part like 


ſcales, leaves, or ſplinters of a broken board, 
bone, &c, or as the leaves of a roſe, & c. 


EXHALA'TION (S.) a. fume or ſteam ifluing | 


from a. body, and diſperſing itſelf in the at- 
moſphere ; it is frequently ufed for vapour 3 
but the nice writers re{train-exbalation to ſuch 
fumes as are emitted by dry bodies only, aud 
vapour to thoſe of moiſt ones 3 nitrous and 


ſulphureous exhalations are the chief matter 


of thu:der, 1 ghteping, and ſeveral other 
meteors in the air. | 3 


EXHA'LE (V.) to fume, ſteam, or lightly 


breath» or ſend out vapours, &c. 14 


EXHAUST (V.) to empty, drain, or quite: 
draw out; alſoto ſquander, conſume, watte, _ 


or ſpend extravagantly ; in Philoſophy, the air 
is ſaid to be exhauſted out ofa receiver, when 
by the operation of an air - pump ſo little is 
left, that very few creatures or inſefts c 
livein it; yet there are ſome that do nu 


ſeem to b: affected, although the pump Has 


ben emptied all it can. 


EXHAU'S IO (S,) a particular | braneti 3m 


mathe maticks, uſed by the ancients to prove 


the equality of two magnitudes, an fhew 


bonech eng, or Kill, to do or perform that if. one be ſuppoſed greater or leſa than 


PXETER, @ EXON (s.) in Devenflire, is | 


1 
, 


the other, there will ariſe a contradi ctiam 
( chere Ale TIME 


ſo navigable up m e 


— 


* 


| "EXHEREDATE (v.) to difinherit, cat off, 
EXHIBIT (V.) to 


. tance, or writing, is in a chancery ſuit ex- 
**- += * hibited to de proved by witneſs, and the 


_ *EHYLAR 
 EXHORTA'TION (S.) perſuading, caution 


 F'XIGENCE (S.) need, oecafion, ftrait, dif- 
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take from, or blot out. 
| „ ſhew, preſent, 
dffet 3 in Low, it is when a deed, acquit- 


"examiner writes upon the back, that it was 
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have of him, and for which reaſon, when 4 
| birth coming from » woman has not thefs 
| diſtinguiſhing characters, although it really 

has exiſtence, yet it has not the exiftence of 1 
man, or the human ſpecies, and is therefore 
called a monſter, 


ſhewed to ſach an one at the ſame time off EXIT (S.) a leaving or going out of a place; 


bis examination, ' ; 
EXHIBUVTION (S.) a producing or ſfiewing 
of titles, authorities, or other proofs of mat- 
ter of fact in conteſt 3 anciently it ſignified 
ſhewing any thing openly or plainly, as a 
tragedy, &. which is now called a reprefen- 
tation; at the Univerſities, it is the ſettlement 
or endowment that a benefactor has allotted 
or appointed for the maintenance of a ſcho- 
lar, not depending upon the foundation, 
ATE (V.) to enliven, cheer up, 
make merry, pleaſe, or delight, 
EXHILARA'*TION (S.) an enlivening, cheer- 
ing, plesſing, or delighting. 
EXH ORT (V.) to perſuade, caution, adviſe, 
encourage, incite, ftir up, or counſel, 


ing, encauraging, &. 
EXHO*'RTATIVE or EXHO'RTATORY 
(A.) a ſpeech, diſcourſe, or argument that 
; tends to the encouraging, perſuading, or ex- 
... citing a perſon to do ſomething. 


- iculty, or expedient z whatever a thing re- 
' quires, or is ſuitable thereto. 3 
E'XIGENCY or E'XIGENT (S.) a pinch or 
trait; in Law, a writ that lies where the 

defendant in a petſonal action cannot be 


in the county, that may be attached or diſ. 
trained; it is directed to the ſheriff, order- 
ing him to proclaim and call the party five 
appear upon pain of outlawry ; this writ alſ 


indicted party cannot be found. 


- proclamations, in all actions where the pro. 


found, nor any thing belonging to him with- 


lies in an indictment of felony, where the 


EXIGE'N'TERS (S.) four officers of the court 
of Commom Pleas, who make all exigents and 


. alſo a dying or going out of life. 
EXO'DIARY (s,] in the Roman Tragedy, wat 
a droll or mimic, who appeared on the ſtage 
| when the tragedy was ended, aid performed 
ſomething comical, or divertitg to pleaſe the 
company. | 
E'XODUS(S.) a going forth, or departing from 
a place; the name of the ſecond book in the 
Old Teflament, ſo called, becauſe it compre- 
hends the hiftory of the departure of the I 
raelites out of Egypt, under the conduct of 
Moſes; herein we have the birth of Moſes, his 
education and flight, the- perſecutions which 
the Hebrews ſuffered from the kings of Egypt] 
the return of Moſes from the land of Midian; 
the plagues which he brought upon Egypt; 
the departure of the Hebrews ; their paſſage 
through the Red Sea ; the manner of giving 
the law; the erecting the tabernacle ; and 
the celebration of the ſecond paſſover. It 
contains the hiſtory of 145 years, beginning 
from the death of Joſepb, in the year of the 
world 2369, before Chriſt 1631. 
EXO'MPHALOS (S.) in Surgery, is the ſtart- 
ing out of the navel ; alſo a dropfy or rup- 
ture there, 
EXO'NERATE (V.) ts unburden, diſcharge, 
clear, or eaſe a perſon of a debt, duty, of 
incumbrance that lay upon him. 
E'XORABLE (A.) of a ſweet, eaſy, affa"le, 
forgiving diſpoſition, that -may be wrought 
upon by intreaties, 


| Gon, good nature, or uneaſineſs to be inireat- 
ed, wrought upon, or ſoftened, . 
EXO'RBIT ANCY (S.) unreaſonableneſs, ex- 
travagance, much cut of the way, the de- 
manding a great deal more for a thing than 
it is worth. 


county days ſucceſſively, and charge him 5 E'XORABLENESS (S.) tenderneſs, compaſ- 


ceſs of the outlawry lies. 
EXIVGUOUS (A.) ſmall, little, narrow, tha 

takes up but little ſpace or room. | 
E'XILE (A.) fine, thin, ſubtile. 
EXILE (S.) a baniſhed perſon, one thruſt ou 


the place where ſuch a perſon is-ſent to, 
the puniſhment itſelf, | 


mous, curious, nice, 
ERTST (V.) to be, or have an actual being. 


of his native country, as a puniſhment for 
© ſome crime committed againſt the ſtate, and 
ſo to remain for a term of years or life.; alſo 


EXVMIOUS (A.) delicate, choice, rare, fa- 


EXO'RBITANT (A.) very dear, unreaſonable, 
or extravagant. 


| EXO'RCISMS (S.) certain prayers uſed anci- 


ently for the diſpoſſeſſion of devils: The 
cuſtom is as old as Chriſtianity, being prac- 
tiſed by Chriſt and his apoſtles ; the ptimi- 
tive Chriſtians were ſo well aſſured of the 
prevalence of their prayers upon theſe occa- 
fions, that they publickly offered to venture 
their lives upon the ſucceſs ; the church of 
Rome, at this day, makes great gain by this 
practice, impoſing much upon the credulity 
of their blind adorers. 


\ excite in us another idea than that we nl | 


EXI'STENCE (S.) that whereby any thing 


EXO'RCIST (S.) a practiſer of exotciſm; alſo 


| actually is what it is called. So a man has 
certain properties that demonſtrate him 


which the ſame quantity of matter wo 


a canjurer; alſo an order in the ancient 
and modern Roman church. 


ſuch ; as ſhape, reaſon, ſpeech, &c. without EXO RCIZ E (v.) to caſt out or lay devils ot 
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FXORDIUM (S.) an introduction, preamble, 


or preface to an oration or book, | 


* EXORN&'TION (S.) the beautifying, adorn- 


ing, ornsmenting, or ſetting a thing off. 

EXQ'SSATE (V.) to carve in ſuch a manner, 
as to take out the bonts of a creature, which 
is common'y called boning. 

EXO'TICK (A.) any thing that is of a foreign 
or outlandiſh growth or production, whether 
woods, plants, &c. N | 

EXPAND (V.) to extend or ſtretch out; to 
open, or unfold. | 

EXPANSE (S.) in Merapbyficls, is the idea 
we have of laſting or preſerving diſtance ; in 
 Phyſicks, it is the dilating, firetching, or 
ſpreading out of a body, whether from an 
external cauſe, as rarefaction; or from an 
internal cauſe, ag elaſticity. Bodies naturally 
expand by heat beyond their dimenſions when 
cold, whence their ſpecifick gravities are 
different at different ſeaſons of the year. 

EXPA'NSED (A.) ſtretched, widened, made 
greater in external ſurface than before; in 
Heraldry, diſplayed, ſpread abroad, or ſhewn 
only, | * 

EXPANSION (S.) a ſpreading abroad; a lay- | 
ing open, or flretching out; in Phyſics, it 

is the ſwelling of a fluid, by means of rare 
faction. | 

EXPA'RTE (Part.) a term uſed in the court 
of chancery, when a commiſſion is taken out 

and executed by one party only. Be 

EXPA'TIATEV.) to enlarge upon a ſubject, 
by bringing in whatever n. ay ſerve to illuſ- 
trate the matter. 

EXPA'TIATING (S.) enlarging, fully diſ- 
courſing, or explaining a ſubject, matter, or 
diſcourſe by illuſtrations, &c. 

EXPE'CT (V.) to wait, ſtay, or look for a 
thing or perſon. | 

EXPECT A'TION(S. ) a depending upon, hop- 
ing, waiting, or looking for ſomething. 

EXPECTORATE (v.) to throw out, or diſ- 
charge any thing from the ſtomach. 

EXPECTORA'TION (5) the raiſing and 
Pitting out of phlegm. 

IXPE'DIENT (A.) proper, fit, or convenient 
to be done. Z 

EXPEDIENT (S.) a way, method, or mean 
to do ſomething propoſed, inſtead of ſome 

other thing that Foul have been done. 

EXPEDITE (V.) to forward, haſten, pro- 
mote, or diſpatch, 


EXPEDITE (A.) quick, nimble, ready, ac 
EXPEDI'TION (S.) the doing ſomething 
quickly, the making haſte, or forwarding a 
matter; alſo a journey or particular affair 
that a perſon goes or ſends about; alſo a 
ſcent or attack in war. 
EDI TIQUS (A.) quick, nimble, active, 
Ams ready in daing, promoting, diſpatch- 


> Þ Of putting things forward. 
EXPEDITIOUSNESS (S.) quickneſs, dif- 
katch, ready performance, &c, 


ö 


EXPE'L (V.) to thruſt, caff, force, or drive 

Out. [4 

EXPE'NCE (S.) the charge, coſt, or amount, 
or what a thing comes to. 

EXPE'ND (V.) to hay out for, or upon. a per- 
fon or thing, 


ficer that looks after the repairs of the banks 
of Romney Marſp, | 
EXPE'NSIVE (A.) chargeable, dear, that cofts 
a great deal; alſo wantonly laviſh, or that 
ſpends more than there is occaſion for, 
EXPE'NSIVENESS (S.) chargeablenefs, coſt- 
lineſs, dearneſs. | 
EXPERIENCE (S.) knowledge, or ſkill, ac- 
quired by practice. 
EXPE'RIENCE (V.) to find or know the 
profit or diſadvantage, charge or value, good 
or ill of any thing by doing or ſufferiag 
ſomething. 
EXPE/RIENCED (A.) one that knows by do- 
ing or ſuffering ; alſo a thing that has been 
eſſayed, tried, or proved. | 
EXPE'RIMENT (S.) an eſſay, trial, or en- 
deavour to prove the truth or falſhood, good 
or il' of any thing. 
EXPERIMENT AL (A.) founded, built, or 


grounded upon eſſays, trials, or experiments. 


EXPE'RT (A.) well ſkilled, dextrous, and 
ready in doing any thing | 

EXPE'RTNESS(S.) dexterity, ſkilifulnefs, rea- 

dineſs, &c. 255 

EXPE'TIBLE (A.) defirable, valuable, worth 
taking pains for, 


or atoned for. 


E'XPLATE (V') to give ſatisfaction, or make | 


an atonement for man's ſins, by ſuffering 

the puniſhment due thereto, or paying an 

equivalent inſtead thereof, 

EXPIA'TION (S.) a ſatisfaction, atowement, 
or,amends ; among the Jews there were 
ſeveral ſorts of exp:ationsz as for fins of ig- 
norance committed contrary to te law; for 
purifying themſelves from certain legal pol- 

| lutions, ſuch as after a woman's lyiag in, or 
after a leper's being cured of his leporſy, &c. 
The ceremonies obſerved were, that the par- 
ty brought his victim to the tabernacle, put 
his hands upon his head, confeſſed his fault, 
and flew his victim in the court; at the place 
where the burnt-offerings were offered to the 
north of the altar, the prieſt took the blood 
of the beaſt, with ſome of it upon his finger 
he touched the hqrns of the altar of burat- 
offerings, poured out the remainder of the 
blood at the foot of the altar, took away all 
the fat which coverd the inteſtines and kid- 


nics, and burnt it upon the altar; laſtly, che 


prieſt prayed for the penitent, and he was 


pronounced pardoned, They might offer a .. 


goat, a ram, a lamb, or kid, or two pigeons 3 
and if very poor, a {mall parcel of meal would 
do. The great day of expiation was kept up- 


, 


EXPE/NDITOT (s.) a fteward, agent, or of 
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E'XFIABLE (A. ) a fault that may be ſorgiven 
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en to our September; the Jews call it] 


Lipper, or Cbippur; and this was for th 


hole people or nation, at which time the EXP 
high prieſt waſhed not only his bands and! 
feet, av uſual, but his whole body, dreſſed 


himſelf in plain linen, like the common 


_ - priefts, wearing neither his purple robe, e-. 
8 . nor pectoral, becauſe he expiated for 
i 


s own, as well as the people's fins, For 
-firft, he offered a bullock aad a ram for 
: himſelf and all the prieſthood : he put his 
Hand. upon the heads of thoſe victims, and 
confeſſed his own ins, and the fins of his 


. Houſe ; and then he received from the prince 


of the people two goats, for a fin- offering, 
and a ram for a burnt- offering to be of- 
ſered in the name of all the people; it was 


determined by lot which of the two goats 
mould be ſacrificed and which let go: After 


which, putting ſome of the fire of the altar 
of burnt-offerings into acenſer, he threw in 
eenſe- upon it, and ſo entered into the ſanc- 

tuary. After he had perfumed it, he went 


-eut,” took ſome of the blood of the bulleck, | 


carried into the ſanctdaty, and dipping his 
fingers into it, he ſprinkled it ſeven Fro 
*between the ark and the vail, which ſepa- 
rated the holy ſanctuary. Then coming out 
ta ſecond time, de killed the goat beſide the 


altar of burnt-offerings, upon which the lot | 


fell to be ſacrificed, the blood whereof he 
carried into the ſanfuary, and ſprinkled it 


_ ſeven times alſo between the ark and the vail, 


as before, From thence. he returned into the 
zevurt of the tabernacle, and ſprinkled both 
ſides of it with the blood of the goat ; dur- 
Ing all this time, none of the prieſts or peo- 


ple were permitted to be in the tabernacle, | 
zor the court, After this, the high prieſt | 


came to the altar of burat-offerings, moiſ- 
tened the four horns of it with the blood of 
the goat and young bullock, and ſprinkled it 
ſeven times with the ſame blood. After 
-which-the goat that was to be ſat at liberty, 


being brought to the high prieſt, be put his] 


his hand upon his head, confeſſed his own, and 
the, people's fins, and then gave him to a 
perſon to carry him to ſome deſart place 
and let him go. This done, the high prieſt | 


waſhed himfelf all over in the tabernacle, 


'drefſed himſelf in his pontifical habit, and 
then ſacrificed two rams for a burnt-offering, 
one for himſelf, and the other for the people, 
This was one of the principal ſolemnities 
among the Fews,- It was a day of reſt, and 
ſtrict faſting. They confeſſed themſelves 
ten times on this day, reckoning from the 
eve before ſupper. Bt 


E'XPIATORY (A.) that has the power of ſa- 


tisfying or making atonement, 


EXPIRa'TION orEXPFRING(S;) thefinifh- 


ing or ending of a determinate time; the 


breathing out the laſt breath, or dying, or giv 
ing up the ghoſt. | NC 


' c 
rn 


of 7 14, 21, &c. years does, 

AIN (V.) to make clear and eaſy, to 
demonſtrate or make plain. * 
—— (S.) the rendering a if. 

t matter plain, clear, and caſ . 
derſtood. þ : ; MS 
EXPLA'NATORY (A.) that ſerves or helps 

to make things plain or eaſy, 
E'XPLETIVE (A.) that fills up, and helps to 
make the ſenſe more determinate, 
EX'PLICABLE (A.) that may be made clear 
Known, or underſtood. ; 
EX'PLICATE (V.) to unfold, make clear, 
interpret, or expound, 
EXPLICA'TION (S.) the unfelding or diſco- 
| vering the true meaning of a riddle, or any 
difficult, dark, or dubious propoſitign ; the 
| Clearing, expounding, or interpreting any 
hidden matter. ; 
EXPLICA”TOR (S.) an expounder, teacher, 
or director. | 


minate, without any ſubterfuge. 
EXPLI'CITNESS (S.] poſitiveneſs, plalnneſi, 
expreſſneſs. a 
EXPLO DE (v.) to condemn, to find fault with, 
expoſe, and render contemptible. 
EXPLOl“T (S.) a noble, brave, great, or com- 
mendable action. i 
EXPLORA'TION (S.) che finding out ſome- 
thing by ſearching very narrowly, carefully, 
and dibgently into or after it, 
EXPLO'SION (S.) a forcing, thrufting, or dri- 
ving out of or away from a place; in Phy- 
Ack, it is applied to burſting out of thunder, 
the going off of gunpowder, and the expulſion 
of the ball; ſhot, &c. contained in a tube or 
gun with it ; it is alſo applied to any other 
bodies, that / ferment violently upon their 
mixture, and make a cracking noiſe or ſound, 
as quick-lime and water, &c, ; 
EXPO'NENT (S.) the numeral character that, 


that any quantity is raiſed to, that is, how 
many multiplications from unity there have 
been of that quantity: thus, A 3 formerly 
expreſſed by A c, ſhews there are 3 multipl;- 
cations of the number expreſſed by it in the 
quantity given, ur that it muſt be divided by 
A 7 times, to bring it to unity. SEP 
Exponent of the Retic, between two quanti- 
ties or numbers, in the quotient ariſing from 
dividing the antecedent by the «onſequent. 
EXPONE'NTIAL (A.) making clear, plain, 
eaſy, or vifible. 
EXPORT (V.) to carry or fend perſons or 
goods beyond ſea, a term much ufed in trade, 
and well worth the conſid ration of thoſe ia 
power, how far it ought to be encouraged c 
| diſcouraged, becauſe of the great influence 3 
regular decotrum in this matter has upon trade 


"I | _ "ExPOR- 


TRE (V.) u dle or give. vs the ghoft; 


* 


2— 3 


to eome to an end ind terminate; as a lea 


EXPLICIT (A.) plain, clear, poſitive, deter- 


in the modern Algebra, expreſſes the power 


in general, end the tiue and real welare ot. 
the hats =>. . » 
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difficult, 


tended, - 


XPURGA'TION (S.) a purging, clearing, 

fying, or amending ; in Aſro- 

nomy, ſome apply it to the emerfion or coming 

rides 4 an eclipſe, by which it. 

ir deen hidden or darkened; in Cbymiſtry. 

wh. to dry up or evaporate all 
a thing, 


during, recti 


7 


EXP 

ExPORTA'TION (S.) the ſending away or 
carrying goods over ſea. | 

EXPORTER (S.) a perſon that ſends goods, 
wares, or merchandizes out of one nation 
into another, eſpecially by ſea. 

EXPO'SE (V.) to lay open, or make publick ; 
to hazard, venture, or go in danger; alſo to 
render a perſon deſpicable or contemptible, 
by making known his follies, vices, weak- 
neſs,” or incapacity, ; 

EXPOSITION (S.) an interpretation, diſco- 
very, er explanation. 

EXPO'SITOR (S.) one that interprets, ex- 
pounds, or makes difficult things, matters, 
or words plain and eaſy, 

EXPO'STULATE (V.) to reaſon or argue up- 

on a ſubjet by way of complaint againſt 
ſomething done or ſuffered, 

EXPO'STULATION IS.) the arguing, diſ-] 
courſing of, or reaſoning upon a matter by 
way of complaint, 

EXPO'STULATORY (A.) ſerving to, or in 
the manner of an ex poſlulation or com- 

_ plaint, | 

EXPOUND (V.) to make that eaſy, plain, or 

clear, which before was obſcure, dark, and 


EXPRE'>S (A.) 

niable, mani 
EXPRE'SS (S.) a meſſenger ſent upon ſome 
extraordinary bufineſs or meſſige ; alſo the 
hiſtory or account of ſomething remarkable 
ſent in writing by ſuch meſſenger ; common- 
ly ſpoken of ſtate- matters. 
EXPRE'SS (V.) to ſpeak or declare by word or 
writing; alſo to draw or repreſent any thing 
by colours; alſo to ſqueeze out the juice of 
herbs, &c, in an engine. 
EXPRE'S>ION (S.) a particular or peculia: 
word or ſentence z alſo the way or manner 
of uttering, pronouncing, or declaring one's 
mind upon a ſubject; and in Chymiſtry, the 
- ſqueezing out the juices or oils of herbs, 
roots, fruits, plants, &c, in Painting, it is 
the K vm « the paſſions, poſtures, ac- 
abits, &c. of the ſeveral objects in- 


(A.) that has a power to turn 


\ Ut of the ſun from 


V 


plain, clear, poſitive, unde- 


EXPRE'SSIV E (A.) fuch words, ſentences, or 
repreſentations, as carry a very ſtrong and 
U meaning in them. 

PROBRA'TION (S.) upbraiding, twitting, 

or reproaching. 

EXPU'LSION (s.) a thruſting, driving, or 
forcing a perſon or thing out of the place 

they now poſſeſs, 

XPU'LSIVE 


the moiſture 


p * 


. 
"+ 5 
EXPU'RGATORY INDEX ($.) a book put 
out by the pope, in which are enumerated 
. thoſe authors and writings which he cenſures, 
and forbids Roman Catholicks to read. 
E'XQUISITE (A.) choice, delicate, curious: 
rate, fine, excellent. 
E'XQUISITENESS (S.) delicateneſs, curiouſ- 
neſs, excellence, fineneſs, choiceneſs. | 
EXSTBILATE (V.) to his oft the ſtage, to 
ſhew publick diſlike to a thing, 
EXTANT (A.) ftariding out, viſible, to be 
ſeen, now in being, | 
E'XTACY or EC'STACY (S.) an extraordi- 
nary elevation of the ſpirits, a rapturous or 
ſudden emotion in the mind; a trance of 
ſwoon, 
EXTA'TICK or EXTA'TICAL (A.) ſome» 
thing that gives the mind, as it were, a very 
ſudden, agreeable, and pleafing emotion, tre- 
ſembling inſpiration, &c. | 
EXTEMPORR (Part.) off- hand, without ſtu- 
dy or pains-taking, all of a ſudden, immedi. 
ately, without any fore-thought, 
EXTE'ND (V.) to ſtretch out or enlarge; in 
Law, it is the valuing of lands and tene- 
mente of one bound by ſtatute, &c, and who 
hath forfeited his bond, at ſuch an indifferent 
or low rate, that by the yearly income the 
obligator may in time be pad his debt. 
EXTE'NSION (S.) the firetching out, or ſpace 
that any body or thing occupies, 
EXTENSIVE (A.) large, full, that reaches a 
great way, . 
EXTTINSIVENESs (S.) largeneſs, reaching 
far on all fides, &c. 
EXTENT (S.) the limits, bounds, or extre- 
mity of a thing, or how far the power of a 
perſon goes; in Lav, the valuation of lands, 
tenements, &c. by the ſheriff, by virtue of a 
writ called an extent. 
EXTE'NUATE (V.) to apologize for a perſon, 
to ſtrive or endeavour to make a fault appear 


much leſs than it is, to leſſen or mitigate a 
criminal matter, 


EXTENUA'TION (S.) the leſſening, miti- 
gating, or apologizing for ſomething done or 
omitted. 

EXTE'RIOR (A.) the outfide, or apparent 
part of a thing. 

EXTE'RMINATE (V.) to root out, to cut 

off, to deſtroy totally. 

EXTERMINA“TION (S.) a rooting out or 

totally taking away; ſo in Algebra, to take 
away, throw off, or blot out the unknown 
part of a root, is called the exterminating the 


unknown quantities, 
E or thruſt out. EXTE'RNAL (A.) the outward or vifible part 
* e (V.) to blot, wipe, croſs, eraſe, of a thing; in Geometry, external angles are 
. ut our, 


the angles without the figure, when all the 

ſides ſeverally produced, and taken together, 

are equal to four right angles; in Surgery, 

ſuch medicines as, outwardly applied, ripen 

or aſſuage a ſwelling, &c, and prepare it for 

cleanſing and cure, are cal ed external, di- 
| geflives, 


| T  EXTE'RSION 


EXT 

EXTE'RSION (s.) a wiping, blotting, or 
rubbing out, e 

ExXxTINMULA“TION (5) a puſhing ferward, 

encouraging, or e ging on. 

_ EXTINCT (A.) dead, gone, quite deſtroyed, 
quenched, put out, or taken away. 

EXTFNCTION (.) with the Chymiſtt, is the 

. quenching red-hot metals or minerals in li- 

quor, either te abate their ſharpneſs, or to 


communicate ſome of their virtue to it for | 


phyfical uſes, 
EXTINGUISH (V.) to put out, root up, 
quench, take away, or deftroy. 
EXTTRPATE (V.) to root cut, pull up vio- 
lently, to leave none remaining, 
EXTIRPA'TION (S.) a finally deſtroying, 
rooting up, or carrying away; in Surgery, 
- | It is a diſmembering or cutting off a part or 
limb that is mortified. 
EXTIRPA'TOR (S.) one who deftroys, takes 
away, or wholly roots up. 
"EXTO'L (V) to praiſe much, magnify, cry 
up greatly, commend, or ſpeak well of, 
EXTO'RI' (V.) to exact illegally, or get or 
take violently, and by unjuſtifiable means to 
| abuſe authority, and under that pretence to 
get or take more than is due. 
EXTO'RTION (S.) a violent or illegal taking 
or getting more than is juſt, whether it te 
taxes, fees, or intereſt for money lent, &c, 
EXTO'RTIONER (S.) one that takes extra- 
vagant premiums for the loan of a ſum of 
mo ey, or any ways oppreſſes and wrongs 
another under pretence of authority. 
EXTRA CT (v.) to draw, pul', collect, or 
gather ſomething out of or from another; in 
Chymiſiry, getting the pureſt and moſt valu- 
able part out of a mine. 
E'XTRACT (S., an abftraft, or ſomething 
gathered, copied, collected, or drawn out of 
or from another; alſo the pedigree, family, 
or original of a perſon. 
EXTRA'CTI:N-(S.) the drawing or getting 
out the moſt valuable part of a thing, whe. 
ther a book, neal, liquor, & alſo the be- 
ing derived, or coming of ſuch or ſvch a fa- 
mily, whether mean or noble; and in Ma- 
thematicks, it is finding out the root or fide of 
a number, which being j«volved a certain 
number of times into itſelf, produces the ori- 
ginal number again; and this is called ex- 
tracting the ſ,uare, cube, biquadrate, fſurſo- 
.. 
. EXTR 4'CTOR (S.) be that makes an extract, 
or eraws one thing or number out of another; 
alſo a ſurgeon's inſtrument, uſea to lay hold 
of, and pull out the ſtone from a human 
body, in the operation of cutting for the 
ſtone. > | 
' EXTRAJUD>VCIAL (A.) ſomething done 
contra y to the common courſe of the law, 
as when judgment is given in a coutt, in 
which the cauſe is not depending, or where 
the judye has no juriſdiction, - 
EXTRAMU'NDANE SPACE (S.) that void 


. * 


* 
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EX T 

or ſpace that extends infinitely ! 

bounds or limits of the TT = on 

cupied by finite beings, 

EX RA'NEOUS (A.) foreign, ſtrange, not 

properly appertaining to a thing, or is not a 

regular and natural production, ſuch as ty. 

mours and excreſcences, 

EXTRAO'RDINARY (A.) more than com. 

mon, unutual, ſupernumerary, or abundaat, 

that is uſed but accidentally, or upon great 
occafions, 

EXTRA-PARO'CHIAL (A.) one out of the 
bounds, limits, or juriſdiction of a pariſh, 
or one excuſed or freed from pariſh-duties 
and charges; and ſuch lands as have been 
left by or recovered from the ſea, before 
they are taken into any patiſh, are called 
extra-parochial lands, 

EXTRA'VAGANCE or EXTRA'VAGAN. 
CY (S ) prodigality, laviſhneſs, waſting, 
{quandering, or ſuperfluouſly throwing a per- 
ſon's ſubſtance away; the doing any thing 
in a very expenſive and needleſsly charge- 
able manner, the going beyond all bounds 
of reaſon and diſcretion, 

EXTRA'VAGANT (A.) prodigal, fooliſh, ri- 
diculous, laviſh, wanton, ſuperfluous, 

EXTRA'VAGANTS (S.) ſpendthriſts, laviſh 
or fooliſh perfons that ſpend their eftates in 
riotouſneſs, wantonneſs, and ſuperfluity ; 
alſo a part of the canon 1:w, contained in 
the decretal epiſtles, which were publiſhed 
after the Clementines, and not contained in 
the body of the eanon law, 

EXTRA'VASATE (V.) to get out of its pro- 
per place or veſſels, as the blood and hu- 
mours ſometimes do. | 

EXTREA'MLY (Part.) very great, exceed- 

" ingly, &c. | 

EXTREME or EXTREA'M (A. ) out of the 

way, exceeding, very much, or great ; alſo 
the laſt or utmoſt, the very brink, edge, or 
full extent of a thing; in Mathematichs, it 
is the out-fide term or number in any ſeries, 
either on the right or left-hand; ſo in Arit- 
metical Progreſſion, the ſum of the extreams.18 
equal to the ſum of the means; and in Co- 
m-trical Proportion, the product of the c- 
treme is equal to the product of the means; 
in Divizity, according to the church of Rome, 
extreme union is one of the ſacraments, the 
fifth in order, adminiſtercd to people dan- 
geroufly fick, by anointing them with con- 
ſecrated oils, and repeating egy poop 
over them; the Greek Church practiſes 0 
ſame thing, but ſomewhat different in 
circumſtances, : 

XTRE'MITY b..) the very briok or edge 

the laſt and greateſt extent of a thing 5 ale 
reat miſery, want, or poverty. | 

EETRICATE (V.) to get out of difficulties, 


b 


* 
nd 


| 
E 


to diſengage one's ſelf or another from trou · 
ble; to deliver or ſet at liberty. 
EXTRINSECAL (A.) that is out 

the viſible fide, 


/ 


ard, or on 
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' 2XTRUDE(V;) to puſh, thruft, force, ſhut, 


or drive out, 


| EXTU'BERANCE (S,) a ſwelling or bunch- 


ing out in knots or bunches. ; 

EXTU'BERANT (V.) to ſwell out in knobs, 
like thoſe troubled with chilblains. 

EXTUME'SCENCE (S.) a ſwelling, puffing, 
or riſing up. . 

EXU'BERANCE (S.) very great plenty; an 
overflowing or abounding. : 

EXU'BERANT (A.) that yields great abun- 
dance, or is very fertile, 

EXU'LCERATE (V.) to increaſe, enlarge, or 
make a ſore grow into an ulcer, 

EXU'LT (V.) to leap for joy, to be very glad, 
to be exceedingly pleaſed, 

EXULTA'TION (S.) the external expreſſing 
of the joy; pleaſure, or ſatisfaction the mind 
receives, by leaping, ſhouting, &c. upon 
hearing ſomething very advantageous, pleaſ- 


ing, &c. 
EXU'PER ABLE (A.) that may be conquered, 
overcome, exceeded, amended, TY 


&e. 
EXU'SCITATE (v.) to awake or rouze af 


perſon out of or from ſleep. 

EXU'VLE (S.) the ſhells, or other marine bo- 
dies that «re found in the bowels of the earth; 
alſo old or left-off cloaths ; the flough or old 
caſt ſkin of a ſnake, the hide or ſkin of a 
beaſt ; or the ſpoils taken in war. 

EYE or AYE (S.) in Suffelk, a borough-town, 
by ſome called the Iſland, becauſe it is ſur- 
rounded by a brook ; its market is weekly on 
Saturday ; it has one large handſome church, 
and is governed by two beiliffs, and a com- 
mon- council, and ſends two members to par- 
liament ; the women are employed in making 

| bone-Jace z diſtant from L:ndon 74 computed, 

and 92 meaſured miles, 

EYE (S.) the wonderftl organ and inſtrument, 
whereby the ſoul ſees or perceives objects 
nearer or farther off, &c. The form whereof 
is for the moſt part globulous, or ſomewhat 
of the ſpheroidal form, which is by far the 
moſt commodious optical form, as being fit- 
teſt to contain the humours within, and to 
receive the images of objects from without, 
the humours being thereby laid commodiouſ- 
ly together, to perform the office of refrae- 
non, and the retina, and every other part, 
ncatly adapted regularly to receive the ima- 
es from without, and to convey them ac- 
cordingly to the common ſenſory in the 
brain to may be added, the fitneſs of 
this form for the motion of the eye this way 
er that way, ſo that it may adjuſt itſelf to 
the objedts it would. view, The ſituation is 
** commodious a the form, being placed in 
— bead, near the moſt ſenſible vital part, 
* brain; whereby it is capable of taking in 

beg krenter number of objects, and being the 
defended and ſecured. In a man, and 
other creatures, it is placed to look di- 


Chiefly, yet ſo ordered, that 


| 


| 
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it takes in near the hemiſphere before it. In 
birds, and ſome other creatures, the eyes are 
ſo ſeated, as to take near the whole ſphere, 
that they may the better ſeek their food, and 
avoid danger; and in ſome creatures ſo as 
to ſee beſt behind, or on each fide them, 
whereby they can ſee their enemy that pur- 
ſues them, and ſo eſcape. The motion of 
the eye is every way, for the better and more 


_ eaſy and diſtinct reception of the viſual rays; 


but where nature denies motion to the eyes 
or head of ſome creatures, ſhe hath won- 
derfully provided by ſetting the eyes of thoſe 
creatures out at a diſtance from the head (as 
in ſpiders, ſnails, &c.) to be circumvolyed 
here and there, the one this, the other that 
way, at pleaſure; and in creatures whole 
2 are without motion, as in divers inſects, 
they have either more than two eyes, or elſe 
their eyes are neatly two protuberant hemi- 
ſpheres, each often conſiſting of a prodigi= 
ous number of other little ſegments of a 
ſphere, The fize is different; in ſome ani- 
mals large, in others ſmall, according to the 

ſize and office of the creature itſeif ; the 
number is no leſs than two, and in ſome ani- 
mals more; yet the object appears but one. 
The mechaniſm is as admirable as the uſe is 
great; and to paſs by its veins, arteries, &c. 
common to other parts of the body, let us 
firſt obſerve its muſcles, tunicks, and hu- 
mours, The muſcles are admirably adapted 
to move it any, or every way; and yet ſo 


as always to keep that paralleliſm of the eye 


which is neceſſary to true viſion; and, ac- 
cording to the poſture of the creature, eithet 
erect or prone, duly preſerves and obſerves 


an exact libration, and thereby prevents un- 


ſeemly contorſions, and incommodious va- 
-gations, but alſo with great readineſs and 
exactneſs applies itſelf to every object, whe- 
ther it be near, or at a greater diſtance, As 
to the tunicks, or coats of the eye, many 
things might be taken notice of, the prodi - 
gious fineneſs of the arachnoides, the acute 
ſenſe of the retina, the delicate tranſparency 
of the cornea, and the firm and ftrong tex- 
ture of that, and the ſclerotica too, each of 
them, in this and every other reſpect, in the 
moſt accurate manner, adapted to the place 
in which it is, and the buſineſs it is there 
to perform, But for a ſample, I ſhall only 
take notice of that part of the uvea which 
makes the pupil, As we are forced to uſe 
various apertures to our optiek glaſſes, ſo 
nature hath made a far more complete pro- 
viſion in the eyes of animals, to ſhut out too 
much, and to admit ſufficient light, by the 
dilatation and contraction of the pupil. But 
it deſerves particularly to be remarked, that 
theſe pupils are in diverſe animals of diyerſe 
forms, according to their peculiar occafions, 


In man it is round; in ſome other creatures 


of a longith form; in ſome tranſverſe, with 
its aperture large; in others the fiſſure is 
T 2 erect, 


8 * 
_ exeN, and capable of opening wide, and 
muttiag cloſe. The next obſervable is the 
humours, and particularly the chrvſtalline. 
And, paiing by its incomparable tranſpa- 
rency, its exact lenticular form, its curious 
araneous membrane that conftringeth ad 
dilateth it, and ſo varieth its focus (accord- 
ing to the opinion of ſome curious obſervers) 
and its admirable approach to and fiom the 
tetina, by help of the circular ligament, ac- 
cording as objects are far off or gear; we 
ſhall particularly obſerve the prodigious art 
and finery of its conſtituent parts, it being, 
as obſerved by ſome late nice microſco-ical 
obſervations, compoſed of divers thin ſcales, 
and theſe made up of one ſingle minute 
thread or fibre, wound round and round, ſo 
as not to croſs one ancther in any one place, 
and yet to meet, ſome in two. and ſome in 
more different centers; a web net to be 
woven,. an optick lens not to be wrought 
by any art leſs than infinite wiſdom. The 
whole ſtructure and apparatus of the eye tends 
to this, that there be produced a diſtinct and 
vivid collection in the bottom of the eye, di- 
rectly under the pupil, of all the rays, which 
proceeding from any point of an object, ard 
entering the eye, penetrate the chryſtalline 
Humour; and that ſo many points be painted 
in the bottom of the eye, as are conſpicuous 
in any object, that ſo a ſmall image like 
thereto may be repreſented on the retina, — 
Eye is alſo applied to ſeveral other things be- 


fide that already deſcribed; for with the Ar- |. 


ebitefts any round window made ir a peci- 
ment, an attick, the reins.of a vault, &c. is 


called an eye; ſo the aperture at the top of a 
dome, commonly covered with a lantern, is| 


called the eye of the dome. So the center of 
the volute, or that point wherein the helix 
or ſpiral, whereof it is ſormed, commences ; 
or the little circle in the middle of the volute, 
wherein are found the 13 centers for the de- 


ſcribing the circumvolution thereof, is called 


the eye of the volute; in Cardes ing, the lit- 
tle bud or ſhoot inſerted into a tree, by way 
of graft, is called an eye; and Phyſicians fre- 
quently call an aperture an eye; in Printing, 
it is the graving in relievo on the face or top 
of the letter, that only making the impreſ- 
fon ; ſo the eye of the letter e is the hollow 
Part cut off at the top by the croſs line ; with 
Fervellers, it is the luſtre or brilliant of dia- 
monds and precious ſtones, commonly called 
the water; in Affronomy, a ſtar of the firſt 
magnitude, in the conſtellation Taurus, is 
called the B's eye, or aldebaran ; there is a 
precious ſtone, by ſome called cat's eye, by 
others ſun's eye, very ſhining and tranſparent, 
of divers colours, and commonly of an ob- 
long form; in Phy/ich, there is a diſtemper 


called bare's eye, which occaſions the patient 


do ſleep with the eyes half open; alſa goat's 
eyes, when there is a white ſpock on the 
 _ Cornea; and in common, locks, rings, &c. are 


. 


: | 


EZE 
called cyet; and in Ships, there are dead 
Sc. beſides all which — is the — 
ſcura, or artificial eye, 

EYE'-BRIGHT (S.) an herb faid to be good 
for clearing, helping, and fire gthening the 

eyes, 

EYE'-BROW (S.) {the hairy ſweep over the 

eye, that grows upon the top bone, which 
projects over a little, to keep the ſweat, &c. 
from falling into the eye. 

EY E'-SORE (S.) any ſort cf blemiſh whatever, 
whether in cloth, filk, or other matters; al- 

ſo any objection whatever, wither perſonal 

or otherwiſe, 

EYE'-TEETH(S.) thoſe immediately underthe 
eye; alſo quickneſs or ſharppeſs of unger- 
ſtanding and parts, are ſometimes ſo called. 

EYRE or EIRE (S) in Law, ſignifies the 
courts of juſtice jtinerant, or thoſe that go 
the circuit. 

EYRE or AY'RIE (S.) among Falconers, the 
place or neſt where hawks fit, to hatch and 
feed their young. 

EVT ESS (S.) a young hawk, juſt or lately 
taken from the neſt, 

EZ. E KIEL (S.) a man's name, and eſpecially 
of the third of the gre-ter prophets in the 
Old Teſtament ; he was the ſon of Bei, of 
the ſacerdotal race, and was carried captive 
to Babylon, by Nebuchadnezzar, along with 
Feborachim, king of Fud:.b, in the year of 


years, After his captivity he wasendued with 
the ſpirit of prophecy upon his coming to 
Meſopotamia, in the zoth year of his ape, ac- 
cording to ſore, or according to others the 
20th year after renewing the covenant with 
God by Fofich, which was in the fifth year 
of Ezekie/'s captivity ; he propheſied twenty 
years, during which time he took great pains 
to reform his countrymen the Jerot, who 
were fallen into idolatry, by reprelenting io 
them, under divers myſlerious repreſenta- 
tions, both their preſent and future condition, 
which their apoſtacy and other enormous 
crimes had and ſhould bring upon them; and 
alſo their reſtoration, He not only feretold 
what ſhould happen to his own people and 
nation, but likewiſe to ſeveral others, and 
eſpecially ſuch as were bordering upon Ju- 
dea, &c, The ſanhedrim, for ſome time, 
refuſed to regiſter this book in the canonical 
ſcripture, upon account of its obſcurity, end 
ſeeming contradiction of ſome part of it 
with the law of Moſes : the principal vet 
ſcurity is in the beginning and end; for whic 
reaſon the Fervs adviſe their pupils pot to 
read it till they are 30 years old. He 18 ver 
full of beautiful ſentences and noble compa- 
riſons, and through the whole diſcovers 5 
great deal of learning and {kill in Pagan yt 
fairs, His propheſies or viſions are - f 
number, arranged in the order of time the) 
were delivered by him. 
* F, 
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Bis letter by ſeme is reckoned a mute, 
by others a ſemi-vowel, and has with us 
wuch the ſame ſound with the Greek ꝙ, for 
which reaſon" ſome aftirm that in words of 
Greek extract we ſhould write Ph, and in 
thoſe of Latin original F. Suetonius ſays, that 
the emperor Claudius invented this and two 
other letters, and that it had'the force of V 
conſonant, and was written inverted 4 In 
Numerals, it expreſſes 40, and when with a 


daſh, . 40,000 3 the baſs cliff in Mufick, is 
cal'ed the F cliff; and in Phyſical Prejcrip. 
tions, F ſignifies fiat, or let it be done; in 
Engliſh Wards, ſuch as end in F have them 
doubled, as Haff, ftiff, muff, Ec. 

Fa (8.) the name of one of the notes in the 
common ſcale of muſick, which is naturally 
but half a note or tone, and is what is called 
a flat note, unleſs made a whole or ſharp 
note, by prefixing this mark tt before it. 

FA'LII (S) an ancient and much noted family 
of Rome, of long continuance, dignified" 
with ſeven difatorſhips, five maſterſhips of 
horſe, ſeven cenſorſhips, 48 conſulſhips with 
conſular power, five princes of the ſenate, 
1; triumphs, and two ovations. 

FA'BLE (S.) an innocent, pleaſant, amuſing 
Rory, which, urder the diſguiſe of beaſts, 
trees, &c. talking together, hieroglyphically 
contains a moral inſtruction for the regulation 
of our behaviour, and conducting ourſelves in 
our ſeveral tations of life; there are ſeveral, 
both ancients and moderns, who have writ- 
ten in this way, as Z£ſep, &c. alſo a down- 
night lie or forgery, purpoſely invented to de- 
eeive or amuſe a perſon, ſo that he ſhall not 
be able to come at, or find out the truth, is 
called a fable, 


F LER or FA'BULIST (S.) an inventor or 
unter of fables, 
FABRICATE (V.) to build, frame, invent, or 
manufacture a houſe, art, or commodity, 
FA BRICK C.) a building of any kind; and 
Fan eng, any invention, art, book, Cc. 
ABULA'TOR (S.) an inventor, writer, or 
. — of ſtories, fables, novels, &c. 
g (A.) deviſed, feigned, invented; 
* falſe, lying, or deceiving, 
CE (S.) the viſage or countenance of any 
110g creature, and particularly of man, by 
de ſeveral appearances of which the diſpoſi- 


FAC 


look the contrary way, or to eſpouſe a con- 
trary party, cauſe, or intereſt to what a per- 
ſon did before, is to face about. 


entertainine, diverting, witty, 
1 pleaſantry, witty diſ- 
courſe, openneſs, freedom, good humour, 
and mi- th. 
FA'CILE (A.) eaſy, commodious, compendi- 
ous, conven ent. 
FACILITATE (V.) to forward, make eaſy, 
plain, commodious ; to take away difficul- 
ties, incumbranecs, inconveniences. 


eaſineſs, conciſeneſs, plainneſs, gentleneſs, 
courteouſneſs, 

FACT (S.) an action er deed, ſomething al- 
ready done; and in Arithmetick, the reſult, 
produce, or amount of two numbers multt- 
plying one another. 

FA'CTION (S.) a party or ſect, in religious or 
civil matters ; a ſet of people differing from 
the publick eſtabliſhment ; and oftentimes 
is taken in an ill ſenſe for the promoters of 
riots, rebellions, &æc. Among the Romans, 
parties that fought on chariots in the cirque, 


colours, as green, blue, red, and white, to 
which Domitian added two others, one in 
coats embroidered with gold, a ſecond wear- 
ing ſcarlet, which did not laft a century; 
both the emperors and people had generally 
a greater inclination for ſome parti-ular co- 
lour than the reſt; but upon a quarrel's hap» 
pening in Juſtinian's reign between the blue 
and green, where 40,000 were killed on both 
ſides, the name of faction was aboliſhed, 
FA'CTIOUS (A.) quarrelſome, riotous, re- 
bellious, diſſatisfied with the publick eſta- 
bliſhment. EI pe 
FACTI'TIOUS (A.) artificial, counterfeit, en- 
deavouring to reſemble nature, but not. ſo 
valuable; as falſe or made gems, &c. alſo 
any made or compound bodies, ſuch as glaſs, 
paper, braſs, ſteel, pewter, &e. 
FA'CTOR (S.) a merchant reſiding at one 
town or market, that is duly authorized ta 
buy or ſell wares or commodities ſent to 
him, for and upon the account of another 
merchant reſiding in ſome other place. 
FA'CTORAGE (S.) the premium, allowance, 


or reward paid ts a factor for his trouble in 


buying or ſelling commogities for another, 
FA'CTORS (S.) in Arithnetich, are the two 

numbers giyen to be multiplied the one by 

the other, in order to find out the reſult or 


uons, inclinations, or paſſions that particular 
þ ons are inclined to, or ated by, may b 
110 rationally judged by a diligent obſerver, 
Pays the information of the party; an 
wg ill or knowledge is called phyſiogno- 
* alſo the front, ſurface, or outſide o 
Face ts 18 called its Face. 
(V.) to front, ſtatz, look at, dare, en 


product, called alſq the multiplicand, and 


multiplier. 


FA'CTORSHIP (S.) the office, duty, or em- 


ployment of a factor. 
FA CTORT (S.) a place where a conſiderable 
number of factors reſide, to negotiate and 
manage buſineſs for others, and is commonly 
* nt of ſettlements by the great companies 

3 N 


counter, or engage z alſo to turn about, o? 


FACE'TIOVUS (A.) merry, jocoſe, pleaſant, 


FACILITY or FA CILENESS /S.) readineſs, 


who were diſtinguiſhed by their different 


ro 


FAD 

or corporations in the Indies, Sc. The 
greateſt and nobleſt factory in the world is 
that of the Eigliſ at Smyrna; it uſually 
conſiſts of 80 or 100 perſons, moſt of them 
young gentlemen of the beſt families; it is 
a a ſort of ſeminary of merchants, and as there 
is a neceſſity of ſerving an apprenticeſhip of 
ſeven years, to be entitled to trade to the 
Levent, it is uſual to contract that aſter 
three years are expired, to ſend them to 
Smyrna, where they have not only the ma- 
nagement of their maſter's affairs, with very 
plentiful allowances, but are likewiſe per- 
mitted to trade for themſelves. 

' FACTO'TUM (S.) the border or ornament put 
round Printers great letters, ſet at the begin- 
ing of a book, chapter, &c. alſo the chief 
or head manager in a trade, houſe, &c, 
FA'CULZE (S.) in Aftronomy, are certain ſpots 
that appear on the ſun's diſk brighter and 
more lucid than the reſt of his body, 
FA'CULTY (S.) a power, ability, or ſkill of 
doinga thing; this term is much uſed by the 
ſchools, to explain the actions of natural bo 
dies; ſo they ſay the digeſtive, motive, pur- 
gative, or aſtringent faculty; alſo the vege- 
tative and animal faculties, which compre- 
hend all the ſubaltern ones, as generative, 
nutritive, &c. The animal faculties are the 
reſults of the ſeveral actions of the ſoul, ſuch 
as the will, underſtanding, &c. it is ſome- 
times applied to the diverſe parts of mem- 
bers of an uni verſity, divided according to the 
arts and ſciences taught or profeſſed therein, 
which is uſually into four parts, viz, hu- 
manity and philofophy, theology, medicine, 
and juriſprudence ; in our Univerſities, they 
commence bachelor, maſter, and doctor in 
each faculty, Faculty is ſometimes uſed abſo- 
Jutely for what is priacipally ſtudied or taught 
in that place, as the faculty of London and 


Montpelier is medicine; of Paris, theology, | 
&c, In Law, it often ſignifies a privilege or 


ſpecial power granted to a man, by favour, 
indulgence, and diſpenſation to do that which 
by law he cannot ; there is a court belonging 
to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, called the 
Faculty office, who have power to grant diſ- 
penſations to marry, to eat fleſh, &c, on days 
prohibited, the ſon to ſucceed his father in 
his benefices, a petſon to hold two or more 
benefices incompatibie, &c, 
FA DOM or FATHOM (S.) a meaſure par- 
* ficularly uſed by ſeamen, conſiſting of fix 
Feet or cwo yatds, | 

Ano or FATHOM (v.) tp ſound or 
mceaſure the depth of a thing 3 to ſearch into 
or examinel what the intentions, defigns, 01 
bu'ineſs of a perſon is. | 5 
FADDLE, or FI DODOLE-FADDLE (v.) to 
trifie or play the fool; to ſpend one's time 
about matters of ſmall importance, or no 
value. 3 a 
FADE (V.) to decline, decay, waſte; or wear 


- off, as the celcuts from a gatment, or a flower 


er fruit when it is come to perfection,” * 


* 


FAT . 

FADGE (v.) to agree, to go on with pleafure 
and ſucceſs, to fit or be proper for the thing 
or buſineſs, 3 n 
FAG (V.) to bang, threſh, beat, or eudgel, 
and commonly meant of two perſons quat- 
relling, where one overcomes the other; or 
a ſmall correction, ſuch as parents, ſchool. 
| _— c. give to their children or ſcho- 
ars. ö N 
FAG (S.) the waſte or worſt part of a piece 
of eloth, from whence the fag-end is that 
which has the entering of the loom parted 

by a ſtripe to be cut off. . | 
FA'GGOT (S.) a ſmall bundle of ticks bound 
up together, ſuch as bakers, confectioners, 
&c, buy to heat their ovens; or ſuch as in 
Fortification is called a faſcine ; alſo a term 
for a parcel of ſmall bars of fieel weighing 
12016, end in the Army, it is a term for an 
ineffecti ve man who receives no pay, nor 


caſionally at a muſter, &c. 

FAIL (V.) to diſappoint, offend, or do amiſs, 
fall ſhort, or not be able to do a thing; alſo 
when a tradeſman or merchant breaks, he is 
ſaid to fail or become a bankrupt. : 

FAILING or FAILURE (S.) the coming 

. ſhort of, or not doing what was expected or 
intended, diſappointing, or breaking one's 
promiſe z alſo the breaking, going aſide, or 
leaving off trade for want of ability or ho- 


neſty to carry it on; the becoming a banks - 


rupt or inſolvent. 

FAIN (A.) deſirous, willing, ready to do as 
far, or as much as one is able, 

FAINT (V.) to ſwoon, or grow low-ſpirited, 
to fear, to expect ſome evil, miſchief, or 
harm; to grow lefs zealous in an affair, 

FAINT (A.) weak, imperte&, without life, 
vigour, firenzth, or reſolution, RET 

FAIR (A.) beautiful, handſome, clean, plain, 
juſt, honeſt, 5 

FAIR (S.) a publick market, in ſome places 

kept once, in others twice, &c, in a year; 
among the old Romans, fairs were holidays, 
in which there was an intermiſſion of labour 
and pleadings ; among the Chriſtians, upon 
any extraordinary ſolemnity, particularly the 
anniverſary dedicaticn of a church, tradeſmen 
were wont to bring and ſell their wares, even 
in the church-yards, which continued, eſpe · 
cially upon the feſtival of the dedication, 
many ages. Thus we find a great many 
fairs kept at theſe feſtival dedications, as at 
We/tminfter on St. Peter's day, at London on St, 
Bartholomew's, Durham on dt. Cuthbert's day, 
c. But the great numbers of people being 
often the occaſion of riots and In 
the privilege of holding a fair was er 
by a royal charter; at firſt they were on 
allowed in towns and —— of ſtrength, or 
where there was ſome biſhop or governor 9 
condition, to keep them in order; in proce p 


ot time there were ſeveral cireumſtances of 


| farour added,” Pepe having the protec 
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tothe purpoſe, 
FAIRY s han 


. 


FAI 
nd allowed the freedom from 
2 — feed of any difference not 


arifing upon the ſpot ; they had likewiſe af 


juriſdiction allowed them to do juſtice to 
thoſe that came thither, and therefore the 
moſt inconſiderable fair with us has a court 
delonging to it, which takes cognizance of all 
manner of cauſes and diſorders growing and 
committed upon the place, called pye powder, 
or peda pulverizati, Some fairs are free, 
others charged with tolls and impoſition z at 
free fairs, @c. all traders, &c. whether na- 
tives or foreigners, are allowed to enter the 
kingeom, and are under the royal ſafe-guard 
and protection in coming and returning, they 
and their agents, with their goods, &. alſo: 
their perſons and goods are exempt from all 
duties, impofitions, tolls, and ſervitudes, and 
ſuch merchants going to, or coming from the 
fair, cannot be arreſted, or their goods ſtopped. 
The prince only has power to eſtabliſh fair, 
of any kind. Theſe free fairs make a pretty 
conſiderable article in the commerce of Eu- 
rope, eſpecially thoſe of the Mediterranean, 
or inland parts, as Germany, &c, The moſt 
famous are thoſe of Francfort and L?ipfic, the 


Arch Angel, of St. Germain at Paris, of Ly- 
ens, of Guibray in Normandy, and of Beau- 
claire at Languedoc; thoſe of Porto-Bello, 
Vera-Cruz, and the Havanab, are the moſt 
confiderable in America. 


FAIRFORD (S.) a ſmall town in Gloueefter- 


Hire, which has two large bridges over the 
river Coin, and a church with the fineſt paint- 
ed windows in England, conſiſting of ſe vera 
hiftories both of the Old and New Tefta- 


went, excellently defigned by the famous 41- 


bert Durer, confiſting of 28 large windows, 


which are exceeding beautifully coloured; this 
| Yaſs was taken by one Fobn Tame, a mer 

. chant, in a prize ſhip, which was carrying 
to Rame, to be put up in a church there; 


when he brought it home, he purchaſed the 


© manor of Fairford of King Henry VII. and 


dvilt this church, on purpoſe to put the glaſs, 
which he had taken 2 ſea, * it, — 
by much care it has been preſerved intire to 
this day; this town is diſtant from London 
computed, and 78 meaſured miles. 


FATRING (s.) toys bought at fairs, and pre- 


ted or given to children, ſweet-hearts, &c. 


FAI'RNESS (S.) beautifulneſs, clearneſs, or 


Vhiteneſs of complexion, in oppoſition to 


nneſ. - . . 
3 5 CE Juitneſs, honeſty, plain or 


FAIR-PLEADING orPLEADER (S.)a writ 


a perſon that pleads upon the ſtatute of 
2 which provides, that no per- 
ſhall be fined for not pleading fairly, or 


| imaginary little being, phan- 
wy: hobgoblin, or ſpirit, that the credulity 
"me, and the defigns of others, have 


k ee to exift 3 pretending that they reward 


due induſtrious and puniſh the lazy, 


4 


| 


_ 


AR 


FAITH (8.) i the belief or aſſent, that the 


mind gives to a propoſition advanced by ano- 
ther, upon the authority of the propoſer, or 
ſome other, and not upon any certain knows 


' ledge or conviction in our own minds, that 


it is really and abſolutely ſoz and ben un- 
derſtood religiouſly, it is called a theological 


virtue, whereby we are perſuaded to aſſem 


to all thoſe truths relating to God, which he 
has revealed to us by ſcripture, which, accom- 
panied by a comformable practice to the rules 
therein delivered, gives eternal life and hap» 


pineſs to the believer, 


Sometimes it is ap- 


plied to the ſincere and honeſt fidelity with 
which a man performs his promiſes, duty, 
and engagements to another, As to the pare 
ticular articles of faith, the church collec 
tively in councils, ſynods, &c, as well as the 
members fingly, have differed asto their num- 
ber and extent ; but thoſe maſt univerſally 
received, are contained in that called the apo, 


ſtles creed. In Painting and Sculpture, 
repreſented by a beautiful woman c 


Kabel 


in white, and holding a gold cup in her hand. 


FAITHFUL (A.) honeſt, fincere, true, juft, 


one that may be relied or depended upon. 


anity. 


FAFTHFUL (S.) the true proteſſors of Chriſſl. 
FAI'THLESS (A.) one that gives no credit to 


or does not believe what is related by ano- 


ther; alſo a perjured, falſe, deceitful wretch. | 
FA'KENHAM (S.) a town in Norfolk, whoſe 


market is weekly on Thurſday ; it is diſtant 
from London 38 computed, and 111 meaſured 


miles, 


FA'KIR or FA'QUIR (s.) a ſort of derviſes, 


or religious vagabond Mahometans, who live 
on alms ; when they go many in company, 
they have a ſuperior, whom they obey ; his 
and the other chief Fatirs garment conſiſts 
of three or four yards of orange-coloured li- 
nen, which they tie round them, ſo that one 
end hangs between the thighs to cover their 
nakedneſs, and a tyger's ſkin, which hangs 
over their ſhoulders, and is tied under their 
chins, whilſt the ordinary ones have only a 
cord round their waiſt, with a piece ef linen 


to hide their privities. 


Their hair is woven 


inte treſſes, and forms a kind of turban, Each 
carries a hunting horn, which he blows, 


when he arrives at, or departs from any 


town, and an iron rake, wherewith he 
cleans the place he deſigns to reft in: Some- 
times having raked the duſt into an heap, 
they uſe it for a bed, to lie the eaſier, When 
they come to any town, their chief ſends 
ſome of the company to beg for the reſt, 
and diſtributes equally what they bring; and 
if more than ſufficient for their preſent neceſ- 
fity, he gives it to the poor, reſerving no- 
tl. ing for the next day, deluding the vulgar 


with this falſe zeal, and making them be- 


lieve all they ſay is oraculous, There are 
ſome called idolatrous Fakirs, who, having 
no certain manſion, abandoa themſel ves to all 
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ſorts of impunities, pretending a privilege * 
do all ſorts of actions, without danger or 

Ga, Their chief is diſtinguiſhed by having a 
greater number of pieces in his garment than 
the reſt, and by having a chain of a-fathom 
long tied to his leg; when he defigns to reſi 
in any place, a cloth being ſpread upon he 

- ground, he fits down thereon, and gives av- 
diente. while his diſciples publiſh his virtu*s, 
and the favours he receives from God in the 

- neighbourhood, which makes the people 
flock to hear him: ſome of them having 
200 d.ſ.iples, who are called together by 
beat of drum, and ſound of horn; and 
when they march, they have a ſtandard, 
Jances, and other Weapons, The third ſort 
of Fakirs are the children of poor people, 
who retire into moſques to ſtudy the law, 
in order to become moulas er doctors ; they 
learn the Alcoran by heart, marry three or 
four wives, out of devotion, and in imita 
tion of Mabomet, to get a great number 
of children, and obſcrvers of the law of 

theirprophet, The penitent Fakirs affect a 
\,_ certain poſture, which ſome obſerve all their 

life-time, holding their hands acroſs over 

their heads; others turning them behind 
them, or holding their heads down without 
ſpeaking a word, or looking at any body ; 
ſome ſtand upon one foot holding a chaf- 
ing diſh, in which they burn frankincenſe 
to their God; in all theſe poſtures. they are 
quite naked, The Indian women are fo 
extravagantly ſyperſtitzous, that they expect 
particular favours in their marriage, by a 


| 


* 
— 


turn up their eyes i2 a frightful manner, 
when theſe women approach them, They 

have other Fakirs that feed theſe, and in ſo 
great repute are theſe Fakirs, that it i re- 
ported that there are more than two millions 
of them in the Indies, and that great perſons 
belonging to the court frequently become 
members of them, 


FALCA'DE (v.) in the Menagery, is when a 


ſelf upon his haunches two or three times. 
FA'LCATED (A.) in Afrenomy, is when any 
af the planets appear like a fickle, or as vul- 
gar'y called, hoin*d; the moon is falcatrd 

#4 when ſhe moves from the conjunQion to the 
oppoſition, and the contrary, | 
FA'LCHION {S.) a ſhort and broad ſword, 
bent, crooked, or turning up ſomewhat like 

a2 book. | 
FA'LCON (S.) a bird of prey of the hawk 
Kind, ſuperior to all others for goodneſs, 
courage, docility, gentlenels and nobleneſs of 
nature, uſed in ſporting, both on the fiſt, and 
for the lure; its feet are yellow, head black, 
and back ſpotted ; it flies chieſly at the large 
ame, as the wild gooſe, kite, crow, &c. 

in Gunnery, a ſmall piece of cannon, whoſe 

| fiameter at the bore is 2 inches and a quar- 


ter, length 6 feet, and weight 400 Jb, its 


ſhameful way of kiſſing thefe penitents, who] 


horſe in curvetting very quick, thr ws him- | 


| PAL 
charge 20 ounces of powder, and its ball a 


inches and an eighth diameter. 
FA LCONER (S.) a perſon that trains, ma- 


grand ſeignior keeps fix thouſand faleeners 
in his ſervice. 
FALCONE'TTE(S.) a ſmall piece of ordnance 
of two inches diameter, 


ing, and ſporting with falcons, and other 
birds of prey, 
FA'LDAGE or FO'LDAGE (S.) a privilege 
that ſome tenants claim of ſetting up pens or 
folds to keep their ſheep in a particular field, 
&c. within the manor, for the better ma- 
nuring that particular ſpot of ground, 
FA*'LDSTOOL (S.) a ſtool placed at the ſouth 
fide, of the altar, at which the kings of Eng- 
land kneel at the coronation. 
FALL V.) to tumble down, to deſcend or 
Nip down by accident and involuntarily ; 
alſo to be degraded, or thruſt out of ſome 
honourable poſt, 
FALL (S.) a flipping or tumbling down acei- 
dentally, a being degraded, or put out of a 
place of honour; in a woman's dreſs, the 
flounces or furbelows upon their ſcarves, 
petticoats, &c, are called falls, 
FALL A-BOARD (V.) to ruſh in haſtily or 
rudely, and eat heartily ; alſo to threſh or 
beat a perſon. 
FALLA'CIOUS (A.) that is not what it appears 
or pretends to be ; deceitful, unjuſt, that 
cannot be depended on; that ftrives to im- 
poſe upon a perſon by fair pretences, and a 
great profeſſion of friendſhip. | 
FA'LLACY (S.) geceit, fraud, impoſition ; a 
crafty or cunning pretence, device, or colour- 
ing a matter by a falſe report or appearance, 
FALLIBI'LITY or FA'LLIBLENESS (S.) de- 
ceivab'eneſs; the miſtaking, erring, or do- 
ing a thing wrong. Bo 
FA'LLIBLE (S.) ſubject or liable to fail, mif- 
take, err, deceive, or be deceived, ; 
FA'LLING (S.) tumbling or ſlipping down in- 
voluntarily, from whence the epilepſy 1 
called the falling ſickneſs, | 
FA'LLOW A.) of a pale reddiſh colour, like 
that of a deer; alſo ground that lies untilled 
in order to recover ſtrength and be impreg- 
nated by the nitrous particles of the air, and 
proper manure, Where it is to be had, 
"FA'LMOQUTH (S.) a noted town in Cornwall, 
where is a ſpacious and excellent harbour, in 
which 100 ſhipemay ride in its winding bays, 
in ſuch a manner, that from no one of them 
ſhall be ſeen ſo much as the top of their 
main- maſts; the creeks that riſe on all fides 
are a perfect defence againſt all winds or 
ſtorms whatever, which makes it much fre- 
quented ; at its entrance is a high, ex 
rock, and each fide of it is fortified u * 
caſtle, the one called St. Maudit's, and t 4 
other Pendennis, which is one of the large 


| in England, and has yſually a garriſon in 2 


4 
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nages, or ſports with a falcon; it is ſaid tbe 


FA*LCONRY (S.) the art of training, breed- 
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FAM 
| is a corporation governed by a mayor and 
RED enjoys a good trade, an has a 
market weekly on Thurſday ; it 1s diſtant 
from London 220 computed, and 282 mea- 
ſured miles; the king has a cuſtom-houſe 
here, which is governed by a collector, cuſ- 
tomer, comptroller, and under. officers, 
FAL'SE (A.) lying, untrue, feigned, treache- 
rous, unjuſt, deceitful ; ſo in Heraldry, falſe 
arms are thoſe wherein the fundamental 
rules of the art are not obſerved ; in War, a 
falſe attack is a pretended or feigned attack, 
to draw all the enemy's force to one fide, 
in order to favour a real attack upon ano- 
ther part ; ſo in Law, a falſe claim is where 
a perſon claims what is not bis due, and 
falſe impriſonment is a treſpaſs committed 


againſt a man by impriſoning him with. 
out a legal cauſe; in Midwifry, a falſe 


conception is a miſhapen mais of hard 
fleſh, ſome times generated in the wombs 
of women, inſtead of a true fetus or ch ld, 


and called mola or mole ; in Art, falſe g 5 
diamonds, &c; are counterfeits _ % FA'MILY (S.) ſo many perſons as live to- 
glaſs; and ſo of many other caſes, 'as falſe 
muſter is when ſuch men paſs in review, as 
are not actually liſted as ſoldiers, &c. ſo falſe 


money, weights, meaſures, keels, roofs, pro- 
phecies, &c, 


FA'LSEHOQD or FA'LSITY (S.) baſeneſs, 


falſeneſs, cheating, lying, ſham, pretence, 


FALSIFT'ABLE (A.) that may be counterfeit- 


ed, ſubject or l able to be imitated or forged, 
FALSIFICA'TION or FA'LSIFYING (S.) 


word, promiſe, or obligation. 
FA'LSIFY (V.) to break one's promiſe, t 


- another, 


tion or cheat, 


endeavour to avoid declaring the truth, 


growing weary, leaving off a thing. 
FAME (S.) repor - 


ears, 


FA'MES CANINA (s.) a diſeaſe that occa- 
bons the patient to have a voracious appe- 


ite, and ſo exceeding and quick a digeſtion |FA'NCIFUL (A.)imaginary, conceited, whim | 


tit 
t he is always hungry. 


standing. 
FAMILIAR © 


a forging or counterfeiting, a breaking one's FAMOUS (A.) renowned, remarkable for | 
become perjured; to counterfeit, forge, imi- 
tate, or pretend to do or make a thing like 
FA'LSITY (S.) a lie, a pretence, an impoſi- 
FALTER (V.) to heſitate, to ſtammer, or|FAN (V.) to blow off or away the chaff that 


ſpeak imperfectly; to tumble, or fail in 
one's deſign, to defiſt or leave off; alſo to 


FALTERING (S.) ftumbling, ſtammering, FANA“TICISM (S.) extravagance, wildneſs, 


FAMI'LIAR (A.) free,  unreſerved, loving, | FA'NCIFULNESS (S.) inclined to, or full of | 
\timate, like a friend or acquaintance of 


AR (S. ]) according to the old opini- 
dun a demon, or ſpirit ſuppoſed — 
8 N conjurers, 
their prete upernatural acti 
Meditions, $8, * 8 
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FAN 
FAMILIA'RITY or FAMULIARNESS ($.) 
the great freedom, openneſs, and friendſhip 
that one intimate. friend and acquaintance 
uſes or expreſſes towards another; it is alſo 
ſometimes meant criminally, for an illegal 
converſation between the two ſexes. | 
FAMILIARIZE (V.) to make hard thing) te 
eaſy, to accuſſom one's ſelf to do things of- 
ten; alſo to indulge one's ſelf or another, te 
be converſant, free, unreſerved and friendly 
to or with another, 1 | 
FA'MILIST (S.) a profeſſor or owner of the 
tenets of certain Heol/arders, who imported 
them into England about the year 1580, 
who, under pretence to, and ſhew of 
ſanctity, gained upon the aſſections of the 
common people. They maintained, None 
were of the number of the elect, but ſuch as 
were admitted inte this ſociety ; that all others 
Were 3: N and conſigned cover to damna- 
tion; that it v. — for them to ſavear 
falſely before a magiſtrate for their own con- 


wenience, Oc. 


gether in one houſe or apartment, under the 

government or direction of one head or 

chief manager ; alſo the kindred or lineage 

of a perſon. \ 

FA'MINE (S.) a great ſcarcity or dearth of 
any thing, particu.arly of food, and all the 
immediate neceſſaries of life, 2 1 4 

FA'MISH (V.) to ſtarve or be reduced to- 
very great extremity, for the want of tha "1 
neceſſary proviſions to ſupport life. 122 


ſomething extraordinary. a | 
FAN (S.) an inſtrument uſed to clear or wins | 

now corn from chaff; alſo an ornamental 

triuket uſed by women to hide their faces at \ 


church, and to cool them, by gently wafting 


the air in hot ſultry weather, or very cloſe | 
places, | 


7 


is in corn; to cool or make temperate, by 
moderately undulating the air in a cloſe | 
room or hot weather, 


— — 


or enthuſiaſm in religious matters. ' 


t, relation, renown, glory, |[FANA'TICK ($S.) a profeſſor or believer. of. | 

bonour, reputation; and with the Painters 

and Sculptors, it is repreſented by a lady or 

angel blowing a trumpet, cloathed in a thin, 
ht garment, embroidered. with eyes and 


old, romantick, out-of-the-way notions in | 
religion; a pretender to immediate revela- 
tions from, and converſations with God, , | 
angels, or ſpirits, ' | 
FANA'TICE or FANA'TICAL (A.) whim | 
fical, inclined to enthuſiaſm or romantick 
. notions, eſpeciaily in religion. 


fical, fooliſh, &c, * 


imaginations void of reality or foundation, 
FA'NCY (S.) is that internal ſenſe, power, or 
faculty of the ſoul, that is ſometimes called 

imaginatjon,. or that by which the ſpecies of | 

objects received in by the common ſenſes are | 
retained, recalled, further examined, * ei- 

; er 
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ther compounded or divided, as occafion * (V.) to ſpeed, ſucceed, or be enter« 


guires, and by which the ideas of abſent 
things are formed, and preſented to the 
mind, as if they were preſent ; it is ſome- 
times applied to what is called invention, 

_ eſpecially in painting, carving, cc. 
A'NCY (V.) to think, believe, imagine, 
ſuppoſe, conjecture, deviſe, or invent; alſo 

to long for, or defire ſomething ; alſo to be 
- pleaſed or delighted with any thing. 


\ FANE (S.) an inſtrument ſet up to ſhew from 


what part or quarter the wind blows, ſo 
contrived, that every gentle puff or breeze 
of wind will make it turn round. 

FANG (S) the tuſks or large teeth of boars, 
dogs, c 

2 (S.) new projects, whimſies, or 
trifles. 

FA'NGOT (S.) a pack or parcel of goods 
from the Levant, from one to three hun- 
dred weight, 

FA NION (S.) an Jralian term for a banner 
borne by a ſoldier of each brigade of horſe 

. or foot, at the head of the baggage. 

FA'NNEL (S.) an ornamental ſcarf worn by a 
maſs prieſt, about his arm, at the time of 
his officiating. : 

FANTASM or PHA'WTOM (S.) a ſhadow, 

 whimſfica] conceit, y imaginary being; a 
hobgoblin,” ſpectre, bor fome frightful being, 
invented by the ſuperſtition or fears of de- 

- Juded people. | 


| FAN1A'STICK or FANTA'STICAL (A.) 


fooliſh, whimfical, always changing one's 
mind, unſertled, humourſome. 
FAR (Part.) a great way off, at a diſtance, 
erxceeding or going beyond, ' | 


FARCE (S.) a ſhort diverting comedy or play, 


never exceeding three acts, and full of hu- 
mour and ſpritzhtlineſs, yet confined to the 
ſtrict laws of the drama; but is now often 
wnderſtood of antick or mimical dances, 
licking at nothing, how extravagant ſo- 
ever, that is pleaſing. 
FA'RCY (C.) 4 diſeaſe that affects horſes, 


oren, &c, by poiſoning or corrupting their 


blood in ſuch a manner, that it appears in 
_ eruptions of hard puſtules, knots, or ſtrings 
along the veins, and in ulcers that are not 
curable, but by running hot irons into them 
-to prevent their ſpreading z it is much like 
the mange or ſcab in other creatures, and is 
infectious like the plague. 


' FA'RUVEL(S.) a bundle or packet, ſuppoſed 


commonly leſs than a regular pack or bale ; 

alſo the fourth part of a yard land. 
FA'RDINGALE (S.) a diminutive hooped- 
petticoat, that is ſtiffened only at the top, 
do beat the other cloaths out hollow upon 

the hips: | 

FARE S.) the wages or hire of hackney- 
coaches, boats, & c. appointed by authority; 
aiſo the entertainment or uſage a' perſon 
meets with, as drink, food, &c, upon' the 
road » or at. an eatertaiament, 

a, . 

1 


tained well or ill, 

FA'REHAM (S.) a ſmall, but neat market. 
town in Hampſhire, whoſe market is weekly 
0a Thurſday ; diſtant from London 57 com- 
puted and 65 meaſured miles, 

FARM (S.) a certain portion of land occupied 
in tillage, either of a perſon's own, or reote 
ed or leaſed from ſome lord or prop ietor at 
a certain rate per anrum, to which this is 2 

houſe or habitation belonging ; alſo the equi- 

valent paid to a prince for the income or a- 
mount of ſome duty or exciſe upon commo- 
dities imported or exported. 8 

FARM (V.) to hire or rent land, cuſtoms, 
Kc. of another. 8 

FARMER (S.) one who rents or octupies 
himſelf in tilling and improvirg land, in 

| order to its producing corn, &c. alſo one 
that rents the cuſtoms, duties, or exciſes of 
a place or kingdom, - 

FA'RNHAM (S.) in Surrey, a town, though 
not very large, yet :s p.caſanitly ſeated on the 
banks of the river Lsdden, near its riſe ; the 
market here was formerly on Sunday, but 
by king Jobs changed to Thurſdey, and be- 
ſtowed on the biſlops of Winheſter ; it is no 
corporation, but à court is held here every 
three weeks, which hath power of trying 
and decidirg all actions under forty ſhillings; 
it is governed by two bailiffs, who are choſen 
annually, and 12 burgeſſes, who act under 
the biſhop of 'Wincheſfter ; it is one of the 
greateſt wheat markets in England; this 
trade is fo prodigiouſly increaſed, that the 
toll-diſh ſome market-days amounts to above 
a load of wheat, whereas about 100 years 
ago, one * who had the toll · diſn, ſold 
it for forty ſhillings | | 

FARRA'GO (S.) a jumble or mixture of ſe- 
veral ſorts of grain together. 

FA'RRIER (S) a perſon that acts both as a 
ſmith and doctor to horſes, : ; 

FA'RRINGDON(S.) in Berk/-ire, is a very 
handſome town, highly ſeat:d ; has a good 

| market weekly, and is diffant from Londen 
56 computed and 68 meaſured miles. 

FA'RROW (V.) to bring forth pigs, or many 

ung at a time, like a ſow, 

FA'RSANG (S.) a Perfian league, or the 
ſpace and diſtance of three miles. 

FART (S.) the noiſe a perſon makes in break- 
ing wind backwards. ; 

FART (V.) to break wind backwards, or to 
make a gruntiog, unpleaſant noiſe like one 
that does. ; 

FA'RTHER (Part.) at a larger diſtance, or 3 
greater way off, than ſome other place ot 
thing. | ' 

P A'RTH EST (Part.) at the greateſt diſtance, 
or moſt remote. | 

FA'RFRING (S.) the loweſt or e 
per coin current in England, being the fou 
part of a penny. . 
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jag to the principal magiſfraey among 
— . — 29 by the — 
which with us are called mace- bearers; they 
were a bundle of rods, with an ax bound up 
in the middle, the head or cutting part of 
which ſtuck out at the top; ſaid to 3 
that ſome crimes and perſons were capabl 
of reformation by cotrection of rods, and 


ſome incorrigible, and muſt therefore be cut 


off; upon. a triumph they had braaches ot 
laurel in them, 

FA'SCIA or FA'CIA (S.) a ſwathe or bandage 

' uſed'by ſurgeons to bind up the arm, after 
bleeding, &c. In Arebitetture, a broad lift, 
fillet, or band uſed in architraves and pede- 
tals, 

FA'SCINATE (V.) to bewitch, to overpower 
or rule the will and ations of another, by 
ſome ſecret impulſe or ſupernatural power. 

FASCINA'TION (S.) a charming, bewitch- 
ing, inchanting, or overpowering a perſon's 
reaſon or will, | 

FA'SCINES (S.) in Fortification, are ſmall 


bundles or faggots made vp of the looſe| 


branches of trees, commonly called bavins, 
which being thrown into ditches, moats, 
xc. together with earth, eaſily fill them up; 
they are alſo uſed as ſkreens to make para- 
pets, &c f 

FA'SHION (S.) the general or common mode 

ef dreſs that people wear, or the method of 
making or doing things in this or that par- 
ticular form or manner; with Sbiprurig bis, 
the two pieces of timber which na the 
breadth of the ſtern, and are the outermoſt 
pieces on each fide of it, are called faſbion 
leces, « a VELO 

FASHION (V.) to make, form, ſhapep or 
do aahing, &c, jj lp 

FASHION ABLE (A.) after, or according to 
the general received mode, manner, or 
cuſtom, | > SUE 8 . 

FASHIONED (A.) made, formed, contrived, 
figured, or performed, * mY 


n (S.) a diſeaſe in horſes called the 
arcy, EY | 


FAST (A.) firm, fure, that cannot be moved ; 
allo ſwift or expeditious: 

FAST G.) a ſolemn abſtinence from food, 
a ime” of publick or private humiliation, to 

implore God's pardon and protection upon 

an extraordinary oecafion, 

FAST (V.) to abſtain from food, and all man- 
ner of pleaſure and diverſion 3 to humble 

one's ſelf for ſin, &e, 


3 
upon, to ſeize, to lay hold on vio- 


.) the act of making faſt or 
re doors, windows, cc. alſo the raate- 
e eh ſuch an operation is per- 

Merit as locks, bars, chains, bolts, &c. 

m f S.) in the old Roman Calender, where 
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FASTEN (v.) to make ſecure, by locking or| 


F A T- 
magi , and the working-days, were (ct 
down; the working-days they called fuſti 
dies, and the 3 nefaſti, Upon 
firſt the cuurts of juſtice were opened, and 
the prætor gaye judgment. In the begin- 
ning of this republick, the matter fur hiſto- 
ry was furniſhed only from the prieſts an- 
nals, called faſti, and this cuſtom continued 
till the high pri-ft Mutivs ; the faſti conſu-. 
lares was a regiſter, where, befides the tri- 
umphs, the names of the conſuls, diftators, 
and cenſors were entered. The regiſtry was 

kept in one of the apartments of the capitol s 


the popedom of Paul III. in the co 
of the forum Romanum; they are uſed. 
compute the years from the building 
Rome; they are alſo called faſti capitolini ; 
but it muſt be obſerved, that theſe faſti 
compute by a ſhorter year than Yarro's epo 
cha, for which reaſon the moſt exact chro- 
egers mention which they uſe. . 
FASTIDIOUS (A,)ſcornful,diſdainful, proud, 
haughty, imperious. 
F A'STNESS (S.) any place of ſecurity or de- 
fence, ſuch as ſtrong holds, inacceſſible 
rocks, bogs, &c. alſo the ſteadineſs or firm - 
neſs of any fixed thing; alſo the ſwiftnefs 
of motion, 
FAT (A.) large, corpulent, greaſy ; alſo rick 
or fruitful, e 
FAT (S.) the oily and greaſy ſubſtanes that is 
in any creature, the harder part of which is 
commonly called ſuet ; alſo a large wooden 
veſſel uſed in brewing, diftilling, &c. and 
among the Coal Merchants, a meaſure con- 
taining 8 buſhels; and in other merchan- 
dize, an uncertain quantity. | 
FA'TAL (A.) deſtructive, that brings ruin and 
deſſ ruction with it. | 
FATA'LITY (S.) the unavoidablen2ſs of a 
thing, the ſure or certain death or evil that 
attends a matter.. 5% 
FATE (S.) as commonly underftood, is the 
irrevocable word or decree of God, vn 
he has inevitably fixed what ſhall, and ſhall 
not come to paſs ; the ancient Geeks called 
it catena, 2 chain, or neceſſary ſeries of things 
indiſſolubly linked together; the moderns, 
Providence. Some diſtinguiſh, and call it 
aſtrological fate, or a neceſſity of things and 
events arifing from the influence and poſition 
of the heavenly bodies; and ſome the ſtoical- 
fate, which is defined to be a ſeries of cauſes 
wherein one being linked to another, each 
roduces the other ; and thus all things flow 
; Nog one prime cauſe, 
FA'THER (S.) he that begets a child; and 
oftentimes metaphorically ſpoken of him, who- 
adopts another man's child for his en, and 
does all the acts of generofity, humanity, 
kindneſs and tenderneſs towards or for him; 
alſo a common name for all old men; and in 


the church of Rome, priefts, &c, are called © 


| fathers ; and in Church Hiſtory, the firſt bi» 
4 ſhops 


— 


This chronologicg! treaſure was found 2 2 


A W 
Mops and noted writers, are by way of emi- 
neace called the fathers, 
FAT HER (V.) to own, acknowledge, take 
under a perſon's protection another perſon s 
act or book, in order to defend it, as tho' it 


FEA 
FAWN (V.) to bring forth young like a deer: 
alſo to humour, pleaſe, flatter, or ſoothe . f 
. perſon, by complying with his deſires, and 
praiſing his performances, &c. 
FA'WNING (S.) humouring and endeayoyr. 


was really one's own, 
Father upon, to charge cr aftirm ſome- 


perſon, tho? he really knows nothing of it. 
FAa'"THERLESS (S.) an orphan, one whoſe 
father is dead. D | 
FA'THERLINESS (S ) the kindneſs, affec- 
tion, and tenderneſs of a father, or ſome- 
' thing done in imitaticn of 1t. 
- FATT'GUE (S.) difficulty, hardſhip, great la 
bour, toil, or ſeverity. 
FATIGUE (v.) to weary, harraſs, vex, 
lague, or perplex. 
FA'TNESS (S.) a perſon's being or having a 
great deal of fat; a corpulest or groſs body. 
FA'TTEN (V.) to feed much, or to increaſe 
in bulk and thickneis, 
FAU'CET (S.) the tap or wooden ſtopple put 
into a barrel, both to prevent the liquor 
from running out, and alſo to draw the li- 
quor out by the orifice it makes, when taken 
out of the caſk. | | 
"FAU'CHION (S.) a broad and ſhort wooden 
fword in the ſhape of a ſcymeter. 
F PETE (S.) an error, crime, defect, or ble- 
miſh. 
FAULTER (V.) to ſtammer, ſtumble, fall, 
defert, forſake. 
FAU'LTINESS (S.) the defection, badneſs, 
or imperfection of any thing. 
FAU LTLESS (A.) without blemiſh or defect, 
that cannot be blamed. 
FA'VOUR (S.) a particular act of kindneſs, 
efteem, or friendſhip ; alſo knots, or ſmal] 
bunches of ribbons given to perſons that at- 
tend the ſolemnity of marriages, burials, 
c. to be worn in honour of the perſons 
married or buried. 
FA'VOUK (v.) to prefer one perſon before 
another; to eaſe, help, or aſſiſt a perſon ; 
to connive or wink at the faults or miſcar- 
riages of a perſon; alſo to reſemble or be 
like to another in the features of the face. 
FA'VOURABLE (A.) gentle, mild, good 
natured, a fit or proper time to do a thing 
in with a probability of ſucceſs. 
FA'VOURER (S.) one that encourages or pro- 
motes the intereſt or inclinations of another. 
FA'VOURITE(S.) one that is greatly eſteem- 
ed, beloved, admired, encouraged, and ſup- 
ported by another; the darling or minion oi 
a parent, lady, or chief perſoo in power, 
particularly ſpoken of a prime miniſter of 
ſtate, who has his prince's ear at command. 
FAU”TOR (S.) an encourager or promoter, de 
fender or ſapporter. 
FAWN (S.) a-buck or doe of the firſt year; 
and in the Heathen Mythology, certain demi- 
gods that frequented the woods, were called 


thing was ſaid or. done by ſuch a particular FEA'LTY (S.) this is the moſt general ſervice 


ing to ple.ſe by flattery, compliance, $6. 
lity, loyalty, faithfulneſs, . Ee 


in the common law, being incident to ever 
tenure, but that of frank-almoigne; it is ali 
the moſt ſacred, becauſe it is done upon 
oath, ad the reaſon why the tenant i; not 
ſworn, in doing his homage to his lord, js 
becauſe no ſubject is ſworn to another ſub. 
ject, to become his man of life and mem- 
ber, but to the king only, and that is called 
the oath of a'legiance, 


FEAR (S.) that faculty of the ſoul that hews 


or expreſſes itſelf by awe, dread, fright 
terror, or apprehenſion of ſo i e evil: 4 
, pPpreneniion o e evil 5 alſo a 

keathen goddeſs, to whom the Spartan built 
a temple, and worſhipped with a great deal of 
ſuperſtition, being of opinion that this paſſion 
kept people ſtrict to their duty, and puſhed 
them forward to do their ben, it being an old 
fancy among the Greeks, that courage and 
fortitude proceeded only from a fear of falling 
under cenſure and diſreputation, and other diſ- 
advantages conſequent to it. I he Lacedem- 
nians worihipped Fear as the ſpring and prin- 
ciple of generous actions; for this reaſon the 
Ephori built her emple near their own pa- 
lace, to have it always in their view, and to 
keep them from behaving ill in their ſta- 
tion; the Romans alſo built a temple to 
Fear, in the reign of Tullius Heſtilius ; in 
Scripture, fear is ſometimes uſed tor the ob- 

ject feared, worſhipped, &c, | 
FEAR (V.) to reſpect, ſtand in awe ci, to 
dread, to be affrighted at, and whol!y ſub- 
miſſive to; to reſpe&, honour, and obey. 
FEA'RFUL (A.) timorous, apprehenſive of 
danger orevil ; the Ancients repreſented this 
diſpoſition by a wolf, which is ſaid to be the 
moſt ſtartLſh of any creature, 
FEA'RFULLY (Part.) in a terrifying mannet; 
alſo badly or ill performed, 
FEA'RFULNESS (S.) timorouſneſs, always 
expeCting ſome hurt, danger, or ill conſe- 
que n es to follow from the preſent or ſuture 
events of things, &c, 
FEA'RLESS (A.) bold, daring, courageous, 
without apprehenſion or conſideration of 
danger or evil; undaunted, 
FEA'RLESSNESS (S.) courageouſneſs, bold- 
yeſs, without any apprehenſion or regard to 
danger, evil, trouble, & c. 
FEA'SIBLE (A.) probable, likely, that may 

be executed, done or performed. 7 
FEA'SIBLENESS (S.) probability, likelibvod, 

eaſineſs of being done, or performed. 


. . 2 d 
| great plenty of rich or curious eating an 
drinking * for ward; alſo a time of poo 
rejoicing, religious or civil, appointed by „ 


Fætunz. 


FEAST (S.) a ſumptuous entertainment where 
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rs lick authority, as Chriffmat, Faſter, Sc. 
1 the king's birth-day, coronation, fifth of 
and November, &c. In the Roman Church, they 
have a feſtival called the feaft of God, in. 
ur- Fituted for performing a peculiar kind of 
dee worſhip to our Saviour in the euchariſt, and 
formerly obſerved on Holy Thurſday, but 
vice htterly it is celebrated upon the Thurſday 
very after the octaves of Whitſuntide, Feaſts have 
"ls ever made up 2 conſiderable part of all reli- 
pon gions, the Fexws having many appointed by 
bas Cod himſelf, as the feaſt of tabernacles, 
11 trumpets, new-moons, expiations, &c. in 
ſub. imitation whereof the Chriftians, Mabome- 
GG tens, and Heathens have the ſame, in com- 
-alled memoration of ſome remarkable myſtery, 
&c, obſerved among them. 
* FEAT (A.) an exploit or notable action worth 
right being taken notice of. i 5 
1 1 FEAT (S.) odd, queer, vhimſical, defective 
$ built finica], offenſive. 
leal of FEA'THER (S.) a plume of a fowl ; alſo an 
affion expreſſion for ſomething that is honourable ; 
puſhed we (ay, It is a feather in his tap, as a title 
an old of dignity, &c. 
ge and : EA'THER (V.) to hoard, lay vp, or prepare 
falling for time to come; alſo to rob, ſtripꝭ or pri- 
het diſ- vately cheat a perſon ; and in the Sea Lan- 
cedemo- guage, when a ſhip makes the water foam 
d prin- before her, the is ſaid to cut a featber. 
ſon the FEA'THER-EDGED (A.) in Carpentry, is : 
vn pa- peculiar method of cutting boargs uſed for 
and to covering the upright outſides of houſes, in- 
\eir 2- lead of walling them with brick, fone. 
mple to plaſter, &e. which is done by cutting them 
lius; in diagonally in their thick neſs, by w hich means 
the ob- ore edge becomes thick and the other thin; 
| ſo that tho" they lie one over the other a 
e ef, to conſiderable way, yet the whole front pre- 
olly ſub- ſerves its perpendicularity, by putting the 
| obey. thick part over the thin part all the way 
be of thereby preventing the wind, rain, &c, from 
-nted this getting or coming between them. 
to be the FLA'THERLESS (A.) not yet fledged ; alio 
fripped, or left naked, 
manner; 3 (S.) oddneſs, finicalneſs, queer- 
&. ; 
3, always FEATURE (S.) a lineament or peculiar cha- 
ill conſe- refteriſtick in the face of a perſon, whereby 
or ſuture 4 readily known and diſtinguiſhed from 
er, 
ourageous, FEBRIFUGE (S.) any medicine that cures, 
eration 0 F tives, or takes away a fever, | 
FEBRUARY (S.) according to the old vulgar 
neſs, bold- Omputation, and now alſo in the church 
r regard to and ſtate account, the ſecond month in 
the year ; the old Romans having but ten 
, that my months in their year, had not this named 
x imong them ; but in the reign of Numa 
likelihood, *mpilius their calendar was reformed, and 


1 this month iaſerted, with 28 days for its ex-, 


nent where = in this month they ſacrificed to the 
eating and f ernal gods, and called it ſo from Februa, 
e of publick © pretended deity that preſided over puri- 
ated by 5 tions, or as others imagine, from Juno, 
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called Februa, or Februalis, becauſe the Lu- 

percalia were then ſolemnized in honour of 

the goddeſs, Painters and ſculptors repre- 

ſent this month by the image of a man in a 

dark ſky colour, carrying in his right hand 

the aſfironomical ſign Piſces, - 

FECIA'LES (S.) publick officers among the 
Romans, like heralds, who, when the No- 
mans had any diſpute with their neighbours, 
were ſent, firſt to demand the thing pre- 
tehded to be uſurped, or require ſatisfaction 
for the injury alledged to be done; if an an- 
ſwer was not returned by them, that was 
ſatis ſactory to the people and ſenate, they 

_ were ſent back again to declare war, and the 
like in treating of peace: they were inſti- 
tuted by Numa, and choſen out of the beſt 
families, and beiny eſteemed a ſort of prieſts, 
their perſons were ſacred and inviolable; and 
they were even charged to ſce that the com- 
monwealth d.d not pronounce war unjuſtly z 
that they were to receive the complaints and 
remonſtrances of ſuch nations as pretended 
they were injured by the Romans; that if 
thoſe complaints were found juſt, they were 
to le ze thecriminals, and to deliver them up 
to thoſe they had offended; that they wert 
inveſted with the rights and privileges of am- 
baſſadors; that they concluded treaties of 
peace and alliance, and took care they were 
executed, and aboliſhed them, if they were 
nat equitable; when they went to protlaim 
war, they were crowned with vervain. 

FE'CULA (S.) in Pharmacy, a white, mealy 
ſubſtance or powder, which ſubſides and ga- 
thers at the bottom of the juices or liquors 
of divers roots, as of briony, arum, iris, 
and which is dried in the ſun after pouring 
off the liquors. 

FE'CULENCY (S,) the ti:ickneſs, muddineſs, 

or dreggineſs of any liquor, 

FE'CULENT (A.) ſuch liquors as are trou- 
bled with or inclinable to dregs, waſte, 
thickneſs, or other impurity, 

FE'CUND (A.) fruitful, plentiful, abundant. 
FECU'NDITY (S.) abundance, plenty, fruit- 
fuloeſs, | 
FEDERAL (A.) of or belonging to a cove- 

nant, agreement, or contract. 

FEE (S.) an eſtate, land, tenement, lordſhip, 
or right held of a ſuperior lord, or condition 
of fealty, homage, or other acknowledg- 
ment; alſo certain ſeitled perquiſites or al- 
lowances paid to publick officers by thoſe 
who have buſineſs done by them. 

FEE (V.) to bite, bribe, reward, or pay 2 
perſon for doing ſomething, as a courſcllor 
at law for pleading, giving his opinion, &c, 
a doctor of phyfick for viiting the ſick, and 
preſcribing medicines, &c, 

FEE'BLE (A) weak, languid, worn out with 
age, fickneſs, &c, N 

FEE'BLENESS (S. weakneſs, incapacity, lan- 

uidneſs, or infirm ty. : 

FEED (V.) to put victuals into the mou d of 

| yeung 
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children, and in fick and aged per- 
alſo to ſupply, ſupport, or maintain a 


perſon with all manner of neceſſaries; alſo 
to ſwallow or eat up, as cattle do graſs, hay, 


Kc. alſo to grow plump or fat. ] 
FEEL (v.) to diſcern, diſcover, or know by 
the ſenſe of touching or feeling. 
FEELING (S.) one of the external ſenſes, 
whereby we get the ideas of ſolid, hard, ſoft, 
light, heavy, hot, cold, &c, Some have 
gone ſo far, as to reduce all the other ſenſes 


/ 


to this, affirming, that before we have any] FE'LLOWSHIP (S.) company, partnerſhip, 


internal knowledge, our ſeveral organs are 
externally ſtruck, which excite the reſpective 
ideas of ſcent, hearing, &c, i 
FEE'LINGLY (Part.) after a very ſenſible and 
extraordinary manner. | ? 
FEET (S.) the pedeftals upon which men or 
other creatures walk ; ſometimes taken in a 
large ſenſe, for all that part of the body from 
the thigh ; and ſometimes only in a reſtrained 
ſenſe, for the lowermoſt, broadeſt, and thin- 
neſt part next to the ground, from that joint 
called the ankle, &, Sometimes it means 
the plural number of the common meaſure 


of 12 inches, called a foot, and ſometimes a] FELO'NIOQUS 


certain quantity of ſyllables in Latin verſe, 


 PFEGA'RRY or VAGA*RY (S.) a whimſical, [FELO'NIOUSNESS (S.) the quality or nature 


unſettled, romantick, ircegular action. 
FEIGN (V.) to invent a ſtory, to pretend, to! 
make a ſhew of doing what is not deſigned. | 
FEI'GNING (S.) diſſembling, counterfeiting, 
making a ſhew or pretence without defigning 


, 


FE'LLOWS (S.) any thing that matches or 2. 


to act. 5 
FEIN T (S.) a thew, pretence, diſguiſe; a 
falſe attempt, a mock endeavour; ſo in 
Fencing, it 1s an offer at one part, but a de- 
fign to make a real paſs at another, 
. FELICITATE(V.) to make or render happy, 
to with or compliment with ſucceſs, 


— W 8 IIB ” 3 
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F E N 


alſo a perſon convicted (of ſome illegal and 


thieviſh act) in a court of judicature, 


" 


grees well together, as the pieces of wood 


3 


FELICITY (S.) any kind of pleaſure, happi- 
neſs, or good ſucceſs ; alſo a goddeſs, repre- 


ſented' by a lady fitting on an imperial 
throne, holding a caduceus in one hand, and 
a cornucopia in the other, cloathed in a 
purple veſtment trimmed with ſilver. 
FELL (A.) mad, fierce, outrageous, cruel, 
hard-hearted ; alſo. the preter tenſe of the 
verb, to fall, 3 
FELL (V.) to cut or beat down by violence, 
as to cut down a tree with au ax, or ſtrike a 
erſon down with one's fiſt. 
FELL (S.) the ſkin of a beaſt, when ſeparated 
from its body. 
 FE'LLABLE (A.) timber that is fit or proper 
to be cut down, | 
FE'LLMONGER or FE'LTMONGER (S.) a 
perfon that deals in, dreſſes, and takes off 
wool from ſheep-ſkins. f e 
FE'LLNESS (S.) fierceneſs, madneſs, out- 
rageouſuels, | 
FE'LLON or FE'LON (S.) a troubleſome and 
painful ſore or ſwelling that commonly 
comes upon or near the ends of people's 
fingers, and frequently takes away the nail; 


, 


that make up the circle of a whe 
ſhoes made upon the ſame lat, — 
or ſtockings that make up a regular pair; 
alſo companions or equals, profeſſors of the 
« ſame college or company; alſo an ignomi- t 
nious term for a mean, baſe, poor, illiterate 1 
or rude man. | - 
P 
agreement, harmony; alſo the place, dignity, EY 
or profit a member of the college in the uqi- q 
verſity enjoys; alſo that part of the rule of C 
proportion in arithmetick, whereby any 1 
number of perſons concerned in a joint ſtock : 
knows or finds out what part or ſhare of the * 
profit each is to receive, or of the loſs he is fa 
to pay. FEN 
FE'LO DE SE (S.) ſelf. murder, or a felony ſu 
committed by and upon a perſon's own ſelf, * 
whereby his life is violently deſtroyed, FE? 
FE'LON (S.) a perſon committing the crime — 
or act of felony. FEN 
(A.) a thieviſh, murderou 4 
crime or act. FEN 
of an act that is criminal, and deemed fe- 5 
lony. | 
FE'LONY (S.) any crime or act of theft or fro 
violence, in degree below petty treaſon, os 
comprehending murder, rape, ſodomy, wil- tha 
ful firing of houſes, &c. — 
FELT (s.) coarſe wool uſed to make hats of; , 
alſo ordinary and coarſe hats ſo made, fi - 
introduced into England by the Spaniardr g 
and Dutchmen, in the beginning of Fery * 
VIII's reign ; alſo the being ſenſible of ome 101 
hurt or pleaſure. a . 
FELU'CCA (s.) a ſmall, open veſſel with fi 105 
oars, much uſed in the Meditcrranean; it wh 
may carry the helm on both fides, which is £ 4 
likewiſe ſhifted from behind forwards occa- thin 
ſionally. : * 5 
FE'MALE (s.) the ſhe, mother, or breeding ae 
ſort of any animal or living creature; alſo 8 ef th 
term frequently applied to trees, plants, &c: deed 
FE'ME COVERT (S.) a married womin, "8g 1. 01. 
one under the protection of her huſband, _ 
FE'MININE (A.) a Grammatical term, toe, Mop 
preſs ſuch words as are the names of all ſort nk 
of females, or ſomething belonging e % orf 
female ſex, which, in the Latin Language, wt, 
particularly expreſſed by a different . ; py 
from the maſculine, as equa, a 2 1 mort; 
equi, a horſe ; but in Engliſs, gene x / FER a” 
a different word, as a buſpand maſculine, * 
wife —— boy, girl, Se. alla wen —.— 
iſh, or like to a woman. I N 
FEN(S.) = Geographical term fr; m © 00 
ike thoſe in Lin" 
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rivers : the ſecond are ponds or colleCtions 
of water, with pieces of dry land raiſed 
here and there above the ſurface thereof ; 
and theſe are frequently tha heads or ſprings 
of rivers, ſuch as the Nile, Tanais, & . 
FENCE (S.) a hedge, wall, or boarded parti- 
tion, to incloſe or ſeparate the fields or lands 
of one perſon from thoſe of another; alſo to 
keep them from being over run by other pro- 
ple's cattle, or being trodden down by people's 
. walkingover the incloſures, &c. alſo a ſhield, 


defence, ſupport, or proteſtion; and in the 


Canting Language, ſignifies one who receives 
and diſpoſes of ſtolen goods for the robbers. 
Fence Month, the time prohibited to hunt 
in the foreſt, that being the female deer- 
fawnin -time, . 
FENCE .) to play or learn to fight with 
ſwords, to ward or keep off blows or other 
injuries ; to wall or hedge in a place, 
FENCER (S.) an artiſt in the ſcience of ufing 
or playing the ſmall ſword, 
FEND (V.) to ward or ſhift off; fo at Sea, it 


is to preſerve the ſhip or boat from being 


daſhed to pieces againſt the rocks, ſhore, &c. 

FENDER (S.) an uteofil belonging to the fire, 
deſigned to keep the coals, cinders, or em- 
bers that fall down, within the hearth, or 
from ſpreading into the room, and thereby 
prevent both the inconvenience and danger 
that would other wiſe be likely to enſue; it is 
commonly thade of iron or braſs, in ſuch a 
ſhape as beſt ſuits with the place it is intended 
to de uſed in; on Ship-beard, it is a parcel 
of old ropes or billets of wood, which are hung 
over the fide whea they ride or ſail in compa- 
ny, to prevent other ſhips running againſt her. 

FEU'DAL (A.) of or belonging to a fee, duty, 
or reward. | , 

FEO'FF or INFEO FF (V.) to give or grant 
honours, caſtles, manors , meiſuages, lands, 
tenements, or other corporeal or immoveable 
things of the like nature, unto another in 
fee fimple, that is, to him and his heirs for 
ever, by the delivery of ſeiſin, and poſſeſſion 
of things given, whether the gift be made by 
deed or writing, 

FEOFFEE” (s.) the perſon to whom a feofF- 
ment is made or given. 

TEOFEMENT (8.) the devifing or making 


, — lands, &c, 
FOR (S.) the on that gi 
makes a feoffment. in 5 
AL (A.) wild, fietce, terrible, dead! 
Aue diſmal, lamentable. n 
ERA LIA (S.) a ſeaſt held by the od Roman: 
A* ziſt of February, in honour of the 


ROL, FERIL or FE'RREL (S.) a ſmall 
8 : braſs, filver, &c, uſually put at the 

Wi, 0 N knire-hafts, &c. 
= T (S.) any body that being applied 
andther, excites an inteſtine motion, as 
my wort, ot aven uſed in making bread 
„ or reanet to milk, &c, : 


» 


FER 
| FERMENT (V.) to fret, ſet in motion, puff 
or raiſe up, to work or leaven, as bread, 
butter, milk, &c, | 
FiRMEN'TA'TION (S.) an inteftine motion 
or commotion. of the ſmall inſenfible particles 
of a mixed body, ariſing without any appa= 
rent mechanical cauſe, and producing a 
alteration therein; in Phbyfich, any gentle mo- 
tion of the parts of the b'ood r juices, ex- 
cited by proper medicines or natural motion, 
tending to purge or clarify them, and thereby 
render them more healthful and vigorous ; 
with the Ciymiſti, it is an ebullition of ſpirits 
that want to get out of a mixed body. 
FERN (S.) a plant that grows commonly in 
great quantities in wild, heathy, or barren 
places, the aſhes of which are uſed to mix 
up with bone aſhes, &c. to make glaſs, 
teſts to refine lead upon, &c. 
FERO'CITY (S.) wildneſs, churliſhneſe, ill. 
nature, fierceneſs, cruelty, 
FE RRET (S.) a ſmall four- ſooted create, 
about the ſize of a weazel, with a long 
ſnout and thick tail; it has but four teeth, 
with which it bites mortally, being uſed by 
hunters to put into the burrows or neſts of 
rabbits, to force them out of their holes ints 
gins or traps put at the mouths of them; 
alſo a ſort of filk ribband uſed by women to 
bind the bottoms of their garmeats, and for 
firings to tie them, &c. 
FERRET (V.) to rouſe,. force, ſtir up, or 
compel perſons to do what their own negli- 
gence and rr eee leave undone. 
FE'RRIAGE (O.) cher reward or ſum for fer- 
rying a perſon, horſe, or carriage acroſs the 
water. | 
FE'RRY (S.) a place in a navigable river, 
where a large flat-bottomed boat plies to 
carry over any perſon or thing, whether 
wagvons, coaches, horſes, &c. 
FE'RRY (V.) to convey perſons or things 
over a river in a boat, or veſlel made for 
that purpoſe, 
FE'RRY-BOAT (S.) the inſtrument or veſſel 
made or uſed to ferry or carry any perſon or 
thing over or acroſs a river. 
FE'RTILE (A.) yielding or producing much, 
_ fruitful, plentiful ; ready-witted, ingenious, 
full of invention, 
FERTULL1Y (S.) plentifulneſs, fruitfulneſs; 
ingenu ty, ready-wittedneſs, full of inven- 
tion: Le Chambre ſays, that plants grow in 
ſuch abundance in Egypt that they are forced 
to throw ſand upon them, and to take as much 
pains to hinder them from choaking one an- 
other, as elſewhere to cultivate the ſoil. 
FERTI IZE (V.) to improve, make fruitful, 
or capable of yielding more and better than 
a perſon or thing uſed to do. 
FE'RVENCY or FE'RVOUR (S.] earneſt- 
neſs, zealouſneſs, vigorouſneſs, warmth, 
vehemency. | 


FE'RVENT (A.) devout, earneſt, zealous, : 
rm, vigor eus. 
W FERULA 


K 


» 
* 


FE RULA (S.) an inſtrument of puniſhment, 


| ſhape of a ſmal! battledor, and called the 


FE'SCENNINE VERSES (S.) wanton, luſei— 


Wa * N 


FES 


uſed at ſome ſchools to ſlap the palms of the 
hand with for ſmall faults, made in the 


ſchool-maſter*s ſceptre, it being a pure Latin 
word; it ſometimes ſignified the prelate's 
croſier and ſtaff; and under the eaſtern em- 
pire, it was the emperor's ſceptre, as appears 
by divers medals. In the ancient Eaflerr 
Church, ferula ſignified a place ſeparated 
from the church, wherein the penitents or 
catechumens of the ſ:cond order, called 
auſculianies, or hearers, were put, ſtood, or 
ſat to hear the preacher. 


ous, or bawdy ſongs or poems, that were 


FEU 


[FETCH (V.) to go for, and bring a thing 

from one place to another; and in the Sea 
Language, the chaſing and coming nearer to 
a ſhip is called fetching ber up; and in Trade, 


over-reaching, or charging more tha 
ought, is ſo called. , 25 1 985 


perſon's intentions, by aſking diftant queſ. 

tions, Ec. 

Fe'TID (Az) ſtinki f an il 
3 ) ing, ef an ill ſayour, or 

FE"TLOCK (S.) in the Merage, is the halt 

that grows behind a horſe's foot; ard very 


frequently the lower or pattera joint is .o 
called, 


FETCH (S.) a deception or gloſ; upon a mat. | 
ter, a ſubtile coming over, or ſounding of a 


FE'SCUE (S.) a ſmall direQting rod, to point 
- FE5SE (S.) in Heraldry, one of the nine ho- 


FE'STER (V.) in Phyſich, is to putrefy, rot, 


FE'STIV AL (A.) joyful, pleaſant, merry, of 
FE'STIVAL (S.) a ſolemn religious day, or 


among the Pagens and Fews, as Chriſtians 


FESTI'VITY (S.) the mirth, pleaſure, and 


 FESTOO'N (S.) a garland, or ornament of 


. ſaints; and now commonly underſtood of 


anciently ſung by the Romans at their mar-|FE"TTER (V.) to chain vp, clog, ſtop, or 


riages. 
out letters to young learners. 


nourable ordinaries of the eſcutcheon, which 
divides jt horizontally in the middle, and ſe- 
parates the chief from the point ; it is ſup- 
2 to repreſent a broad girdle, or belt of 


hinder, to load with irons, or other incum- 
brances, . | 


FE'TTERS (S.) chains, clogs, or any other 


embarrallmeat put upon the4egs of crimi- 
nals, cattle, &c, alſe ny reſtraint laid upon 
a perſon in order to hinder him from goi:g 
away, or doing what his inclination would 
otherwiſe lead him to. 


onour, which knights at arms were anci- | FEUD (S.) an inveterate or unappeaſable rage 


ently girded withal ; it poſſeſſes the centre 
of the eſcutcheon, and contains in breadth 
one th'rd part thereof; when it takes up 


or anger that a perſon is in, or conceives 
againſt another; an old grudge, enmity, 
hatred or malice. 


lefs, it is called a bar; the fee point is the FEU'DAL TENURE (S.) an eſtate in land, 


exact centre. 


rankle, or become very difficult to cure; 
to grow worſe inſtead of better, as a wound, 
or gangrene ſometimes does. 


or belonging to a holiday. 


time ſet apart for publick rejoicing, in 
commemoration of ſome great benefit re- 
ceived, or damage avoided ; alſo a civil re- 
joicing upon account of a marriage, birth- 
day, or coronstion of a king, prince, &c, 
The original of both is very ancient, as well 


and Mab.metans. 


publick gladneſs ſhewn or expreſſed at, or 
upon a feſtival. 


flowers, fruits, and leaves intermixed, an- 
ciently much uſed at the gates of temples, 
where feaſts or ſolemn rejoicings were held, 
or at any other places where marks of pub- 
lick joy and gaiety were deſigned, as at tri- 
umphal arches, tournaments, &c, alſo ſuch 
garlands as were put on the heads of vic- 
tims in the ancient heathen ſacrifices ; alſo 
ſuch flowers as were anciently placed at the 
entrances of churches, and on the tombs of 


ſuch ſtrings or collars of flowers, fruits and 
leaves tied together, and bulging out in the 
middle, as carvers or painters ornament ar- 


chitecture with, eſpecially doors or windows, 


| 


given by the lord te his vaſſals in lieu of 
wages, upon condition to aſſiſt the lord in 
his wars, or do him ſome other ſervice. The 
original of the grant was, that princes might 
be furniſhed with a eonvenient number of ſol- 
diers upon occaſion, and that the frontiers 
cf their dominions might be well defended a- 
gainſt the enemy; at firſt the feudal eſtates 
were held abſolutely at the will of the lord; 
but afterwards they were made hereditary, 
and dutchies, earldoms, baronies, &c, were 
granted abſolutely upon the condition of 
fealty and homage ; the vaſſal was obliged to 
appear in the field upon bis lord's ſummons, 
to follow his Randard, to protect his perſon, 
and never to deſert him upon the ſcore of 
danger, and to pay aids and taxes; upon 
non-performance of which, the eftate was 
forfeited. About the year 990, Hugh Cope! 
made theſe eſtates hereditary, and the French 
nobility began to take their ſurnames from 
their principal manors. William the Con- 
weror is ſaid to ha ve introduced theſe tenures 
into England; the granting theſe fees = 
anciently very ſolemn. In the Empire, _ 
that were conſiderable were granted by delle 
vering a ſtandard or banner; but the Frenc 
paſſed them by delivering a ring and 2 ſtall, 


FEU'DATORY (S.) a vafſal or perſon udo 


holds of a ſuperior in fee, or upon condition 
of homage, or other ſervice. 


FEU'DIST (s.) a ftudent or perſon well qua- 


lified or ſkilled in the law of tenutes, 2 
FEU DS (s.) the title of a book _— 
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a vaſſal goes 


” - .- 
bo his ſovereign prince or lord, for fuch fees 
or lands as he holds of him, 


FEVER (.) in Phyſick, is a firong, unnatu- 


ral motion of the blood, attended with an 


\ inflammation ;3 and, if great, commonly 


proves mortal z there are many denomina- 
tions for, or kinds of, feversz as an 
Eſſential Fever, is that whoſe primary 


| cauſe is in the blood itſelf, and is the true 


or proper fever, ; 

A Symptomatich Fever, which ariſes as an 
accident or ſymptom of ſome other antece- 
dent diforder. 

A Continued Fever, is that which gives the 


| patient no reſpite or intermiſſion, but ſticks 


to him from its firſt appearance to its final 

id, | 

A Heftic Fever, is a flow durable one, 
extenuating and emaciating the body by in- 
Anſible degrees, | 

A Putrid Fever, is commonly conſidered 
as a ſecondary one, ariſing from the diſcharge 
of putrid purulent matter from ſome mor- 
bid part, as an ulcer in the lungs, &c. 

A Burning Fever, is when the diſeaſe is 
very acute, and the motion of the blood very 
rapid, rendering the patient exceeding hot, 
dry, and delirious, and frequently kills the 
third or fourth day. : 

An Intermitting Fever, is what is vulgarly 


cilled an ague, and ceaſes and returns at fix- 


ed periods; there are many other diftinc- 
tions, too many for this place. 


FE'VERISH (A.) having the ſymptoms of, or 


being inclined to, a fever. 


FE'VERSHAM (S.) in Kent ; this town was 
firſt incorporated by the riame of the barons 


of Feverſbam, then by the title of mayor 
and commonalty, and laftly, which is its pre- 
ſent charter, by the name of mayor, jurats, 
and commonalty of the town of Fever ſham ; 


this town is a member of the town and port 


of Dover ; it hath twe markets weekly, viz. 
on Wedneſday and Saturday; it is well peo- 
pled, and in a flouriſhing condition, though 


, accuſed of very muck following the ſmug. 
lig trade; it ſtands in one of the moſt 


fruitful parts of all Xn, and has a very com- 
modious creek to fetch and carry all manner 


of neceſſaries and merchandizes in hoys, light- 
n, &c, it being the principal port-town in 


this part of Kent; diſtant from Londen 44 
wmputed, and 48 meaſured miles. 
W (S.) a ſmall company, or aumber of 
ons or things, 
WEL or FU'EL (s.) all forts of metter 
proper to burn or make fires with, for any 
, convenience whatever ; alſo any thing that 
, ©ontinyes or increaſes a difturbance, quarrel, 
en among friends, neighbours, al- 
er, or acquaintance, n 
ESS (S.) the ſmallneſi of a company 


bd e the three leptenaries of che ga. 


f 


| yro © 

| muto or common ſcale of muſical tones of | 
notes, 

FIB (v.) to tell an untruth, a genteel expref- 
fon for a lie. 

FIB (S.) a genteel ſoft name or word fora lie, 
untruth, or falſe tory. | 

FI'BBER (S.) a liar, one who ſpeaks falſly, 


&c, 

FI'BERS or FU'BRES (S.) in Anatony, a fimi- 
lar part of an animal body, ſometimes called 
a filament, and when very ſmall, capilla- 
ment; it is a ſlender thread, which being va- 
riouſly interwoven or wound up, forms the 
various ſolid parts of an an mal body; als 
the long fine parts or threads that any natu- 
ral body is compoſed of, 

FI'BROUS (A.) made up of, or full of threads 
or fibres. 

FI'CKLE (A.) unfettled, unreſolved, change- 
able, inconſtant. | 

FI'CKLENESS (S.) unſettledneſs, irreſdlute- 
— variableneſs, inconſtancy, changeable 
neſs. 3 

FICTION (S.) a tale, fable, or invented ſlory, 
a lie or delufion, 

PICTI'TIOUS (A.) imaginary, without juſt 
ground, invented, not real. 

FID (S.) in Sbip-Carpentry, is an iron or 
wooden pin, made Conical, or tapering, ts 
open the ſtrands of ropes that are ſpliced or 
faſtened together 3 alſo the heel of the top- 
maſt that bears in upon the cheſs- trees. 

FI'DDLE (S.) the moſt common muſical in- 
ſtrument now in uſe ; called alſoa violin, 

FI'DDLE (v.) to play ordinarily or indiffe- 
rently upon the muſical inftrument called a 

fiddle ; alſo to ſpend a perſon's time about 
matters of ſmall or no importance. 

FIDELITY (S.) truſtineſs, faithfulneſs, ho- 
neſty, integrity; the Ancients repreſented 
this virtue hieroglyphically, by an elephant 
alſo the name of an order of knighthood, 
inſtituted by Frederick III. king of Denmart, 
in 1670 ; this order conſiſts of 19 of the 
principal lords and officers of the kingdom, 
who are obliged to wear about their necks a 
white croſs, in a red and white ribband, in 
memory of the croſs, which is ſaid to have 
appeared to Yaldemar II. when he made war 
againſt the Pagans in Livonia. 

FI'D-HAMMER (S.) the head of which is a 
fid with a claw, to open ropes, pullout nails, 
Ke. at the one end, and to drive with tha 
other. | . 

FI'DIVUS (S.) a deity which the Romans bare 
rowed of the Sabines, and was by them 
greatly honoured with temples and ſacrifices 
ke was worſhipped upon the Quirinal hill in 
the month of June, and was called Sunttus 
Sabus, and Sani- pater. 

FI'DLER (S.) a contemptuous name for muſi 
cians, but particularly for an indifterent os 

dad player upon the fiddle ; alſo a trifling, 
fooliſh, or impertinent perſon. 


das {S.) playing wzop a file ;_ aſſe 


| what 


x 


fooliſh baubles, 


LB 
trifling or ſquandering away time idly, or " 
FIDUCIARY (S.) a truſtee, or one appoint- 

ed to look after the buſinefs or. effects of} 
another, 
FIE (Part.) out upon, for ſhame, forbear, or 
how can you do ſo diſcommendable a thing. 
FIEF (S.) lands or tenements which à vaſlal 
holds of his lord by fealty and homage, and 
for which he owes ſervice, or pays rent; alſo 
a manor or noble inheritance. 
FIELD (S.) is commonly underſtood of thoſe 
incloſed parcels of ground that are manvred 
for graſs or corn, according to the nature o 
the ſoil, or conveniency of the place, and 
ſometimes called meadows, incloſures, or 
common open fields, when a great many 
people's property lies together, with ſuch ſe 
88 as banks, ditches, quick- ſets, &c. 


In Heraldry, it is the ſurface or plane of the 


ſhield or eſcutcheon thus called, as contain- 
ing the atchievements ancient'y acquired in 
the fieldof battle, or it is the ground whereon 
the colours, bearings, metals, turns, charges, 
' &c, are repreſented; in blazoning a coat, 
they always begin with the field, as he beat 
Table, Ke. The modern heralds more fre- 
quently uſe the term ſhield or eſcutcheon, 
than feld; in Painting, the feld is the ſame 
with ground; in War, it is the place where 
' @ battle is fought, and an army encamps. 
Field Colours, are ſmall flags, about a foot 
end a half ſquare, which are carried along 


with the quarter-maſter-general, for marking} 


out the ground for the ſeveral ſquadrons and 
battalions of an army. 

Field Officers, in War, are ſuch as have 
the command of a whole regiment, viz, the 
colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and major, 


Field Pieces, are ſmall cannon carried] 


along with an army in the field, as three 
ounders, minions, ſakers, &c. 

Field Staff, a ſtaff carried by the gunners, 
about the length of an halberd, with lighted 
matches ſcrewed on the ends, when they are 
on duty, 

Field Works, are ſuch as are thrown. up 
by an army in the beſieging a fortreſs ; or 
elſe by the beſieged, in defence of the place. 
FIEND (S.) a devil, or evil ſpirit, a fury, or 
great ſcold, . 
FIERCE (A.) furious, cruel, ſtern, terrible. 
FIERY (A.) hot, furious, fierce, raſh, in- 
conſiderate, paſſionate, 

FIFE (S.) a ſmall wind muſical inſtrument, 
by ſome called a flagellet, very ſhrill in its 
tone, much uſed by the Swiſſers, Cc. alſo 
the name of a conſiderable county in Scotland, 
Jarge and well inhabited, having the river 
Forth on one fide, and the Tay on the other; 

ĩt is one of the beſt counties in the kingdom, 
and abounds with towns and noblemen's ieats ; 


towards the coaſt it is very fruitful in corn, 


&c, and well provided with fiſh of all ſorts ; 


here is alſo abundance of coals dug, and ſalt} 
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made; the earls of Rother of the ſurn 
Lefley, are hereditary fheriffs of this — 
the principal city is Se, Andrews, which waz 
formerly an archbiſhoprick, and the reg. 
dence of a cardinal ; it is dignified with a 
univerſity, hath many port-towns, and a 
conſiderable trade. 

FIFTEEN (S.) a collection of ſo many units 
into one ſum, as makes up the number ſo 
—_— and which is expreſſed in our notation 

Y IS. h 

FIFTEE'NTH (A.) the next to the fourteenth 
in order, number, or ſucceſſion, regularly 
aſcending or going forwards; alſo any whole 
thing being divided into fifteen parts or num- 
bers, one of thoſe parts is called a ffteerth 
of the whole; alſo the way of levying taxes 
antiently was by granting the king, 1, 2, 3, 

c. fifteenths 3 in Muſick, it is the third re- 
petition of any particular note in the ſcale, 
ordinarily aſcending or deſcending, 

FIFTH (A.) with reſpect to order and number, 
is to be underſtood in the ſame manner as the 
fifteenth above; and in Maſick, it is called 
diapente. 

FIC (S.) a ſweet, pleaſant, ſoft, delicious fruit, 

tne produce of a tree of the ſame name; 

there are various ſorts of them, denominated 
from their colour, but the white are moſt 
eſteemed; they grow almoſt every where, 
but in warm countries beſt; they are gather- 
ed in autumn, and laid to dry in the ſun upon 
a hurdle, and ſometimes in a ſlow oven or 
furnace, and are uſed both as food and phy- 
fick, being eſteemed very nouriſhing, ard 
proper to ſoften the aſperities of the breaſi, 
and much uſed for gargariſms, againſt diſor- 
ders of the throat and mouth, and oſten op- 
plied externally with good ſucceſs, to ſoften 

tumours, digeſt, and promote maturation 3 

the virtuoſi of the French academy ſay, it is 

a flower as well as a fruit, and that by diſ- 

ſection it diſcovers all the eſſentials of 2 

flower, as the famina, apices, and farins 

ecundans, 

FIGHT (S.) a combat, engagement, or trug. 

gling for maſtery between a few or many, but 

commonly applied to armies ; alſo the name 
of waſte clothes, which hang round a ſhip in 
an engagement, to keep the men from being 
ſeen- by the enemy; alſo bulk heads, ſet up 
for the men to ſtand behind to fire upon = 
enemy when he boards them, are called cloſe 


bts, 
rin (v.) to contend for the maſtery, by 
endeavouring to kill, deſtroy, or overcome 
all oppoſers. . 
FIGHTER (S.) one that is ready or wu 
to fight or engage another upon a ver! 1 vn 
affront or occafion; alſo theſe * 2 4 
ing by publickly fighting upon a fast, (1. 
F IGMENT (3) an invented ſtory, a lie, fal 
lacy, or impoſition. 
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FIGURATIVE (A.) a fabulous or metapho- 


FI'GURE (S.) the ſhape, repreſentation, fa- 


, fable, or ſome other dark way of expreſſion; 


FIGURE (V.) to carve, draw, or repreſent 


= 2 


and are confidered as lineary, ſuperficial, ar | 


folid ; and in Muſick,” figurate counter-point 
is 1 45 there is a of diſcords alone 


introduces all the ornamental, as well as 
harmonical parts of muſick, and uſes points, 
ſvncopes, &c. it is called fgurate deſcant. 


rical way of expreſſing the intentions or de- 
ſigns of a perſon, either by hieroglyphick 
repreſentations of men, beaſts, birds, trees, 
&c, or by words that have, or are intended 
to have a different meaning from the plain, 
natural, and grammatical fignification of 
them. 


ſhion, or form of any thing, and particularly 
ſpoken of painting and ſculpture z alſo the 
numeral characters 1, 2, 3, 4, &c, In Nivi- 
nity, it means ſomething couched under a 


in Grammar, an expreſſion that varies from 
the common rules, &c, in Geometry, it is a 
portion of ſpace included within one continu- 
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ſerving them ; alſo a row of ſoldiers ſtandinłk 
behind one another the depth of a battalion + 
or ſquadron ; in Heraldry, it is a mark of 

diſtinction worn by an eldeſt ſon during bis 
father's life. | : WE 

FILE-OFF (V.) in War, to fall off from 
2 a great many in froat, to magch 
more in length, by conſtituting many mote 
rows or files than were beſore. 

FI'LET or FILLET (S.) a ſmall, flat, and 
broad ornament uſed in ali the orders of ar- 
chitecture. | 

FTLIAL (A.) any thing belonging to a fon, as | | 
re ſpect, fear, love, c. 2 = 

FI'LING (S.) the wearing away any thing by | 
rubbing it with a file; it is an operation 
which, in moſt metalline works, comes next 
after forging. 2 

FILL (V.) to put or pour into a caſk, cheſt, 
bottle, &c, liquor or other matters, till ir 
can hold no more. | 

FILEMOT (S.) a fort of yellowiſh colour, 
ſomewhat repreſenting the colour of faded 
or dead leaves. . 
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ed line, or many; things under one line are FILLET (S.) an inſtrument made uſe of by Ml 


called circles, ellipſes ; thoſe under many, 
when the bounding lines are right lines, are 


called rectilinear ſgures, which may be tri-| 
angles, quadrangles, &c. in Heraldry, it is 


a bearing in the field, repreſenting an hu- 
man face, as the ſun, an angel, &c. in Aſtro- 
logy, it is a draught of the heavens for 
any particular time paſt, preſent, or to come; 
in Dancing, it is the particular manner of 
Ropping and moviag in any particular dance; 
with the Weavers, it is the pattera from 


_ they make their flowers, | &c. in their 
4 | 


the ſhape, proportion, or fimilitude of any 
thing ; alſo to ſet over, or put the figures of 
the concords over the thorough bals of 2 
piece of muſick, for the uſe of the harpſi- 
chord or organ; alſo to compute or make 
aithmetical calculations by the figures 1, 2, 


women to tie or bind up their hair with, 
made of ſuch Ruff as the uſer beſt likes; 
among the Archize#s, it is called an aſtragal; 
in Heraldry, it is the fourth part of an ordi- 
nary ; alſo the name of the thick or fleſhy 
part of a leg of, veal, &c. after the ſhank or 
| bony part is cut off; with the Farriers, it 
is the fore-part of a horſe's ſhoulder, or that 
part next the breaſt ; in Anatemy, it is the 
extremity of the ligament under the tongue, 
called the frænum or bridle ; in Botany, it is 
thoſe threads found in the middle of a flower. 
FYLLIGR ANE (S.) a kind of embelliſhment 
on gold or filver, in the manner of threads 
or grains, or both incloſed thereon, 
FILLIP (S.) a throw, toſs, or ſhoving a piece 
of money by the ſtrength or ſpring of one 
finger only; alſo a ſmall ſtroke or blow up- 
on the noſe, &. with a fingle finger; alſo 
the raiſing the ſpirits by wine, or other 


» & &c. 
HLAMENTS (s.) ſmall, thin threads or fl- 
ben ſuch as the fleſh, nexves, ſkin, plants, 
—— &c, are compoſed of. 
LASER or FIL AZ ER (S.) an officer in 
due court of Common-Pleas that ſtrings or 
files the writs, whereon he makes out pro- 
ceſs, of which there are 14 in the ſeveral 
Uvifions and counties. 
rab (S.) a large and curious ſort of 
el nuts, 
ben (v.) to thieve, ſteal, or take away 
pintely, eſpecially ſpoken of ſmall things 
my at a time, 
5 an inſtrument of ſteel, cut full oſ 
0 or furrows, whereby it is made rough, 
principally by the workers in metal, to 
— away ſuperfluities in, and to ſmooth or 
their works z alſo a thread or wire 


ftrong liquors, 

FYLLY (S.) a ſhe or mare colt. 

FILM (S.) a thin ſkin which ſeparates any 

parts of the fleſh; in Plants, it is that (kin 

' which keeps the feds aſunder, 

FILTER (S.) a pretended charm or potion, _ 

given to a perſon to make him or her love 

ſome other parents perſon, 

FILTER or FILTRATE (V.) to train or 

paſs liquor through paper, cloth, &c. in or- 

der to ſeparate the feces or groſs matter from 

the pure liquid matter. | 

FILTH (S.) dirt, foil, naftineſs, 3 

FI'LTHY (A.] naſty, dirty, impure, immo- 
deſt, obſcene, &c, 


paper, thick cloth, &c, to make them very 
clear or fine, 


FI'MBRIATED (A.) in Heraldry, an ordi- 


en Papers are put for the better pre- 


* * 


nary, which is edged round with one of a dif» 


FILTRA'TION (S.) the paſſing liquids thro* - 


E 
n 


FIN (5S.) che wings of fiſh, ſomewhat reſem- 


- FINALLY (Part.) to ſum up the whole mat 


FINANCTER (S) an officer belonging to the 


c ferent colour z alſo flowery, Ec. that are cut 
or jagged about the edges, like a border or 
fringe, 


bling a duck's claws, by means of which 
they move or ſwim, 

FI'NABLE (A.) that is ſubject or liable te be 
Hned, mulcled, or charged with a ſum to be 
paid for ſome meer, ES 

FI'NAL (A.) that in which a thing terminates 
or ends. | 
Final Cauſe, the purpoſe, deſign, or end, 
for which a thing is done. 

Final Letters, thoſe which end a word, 


ter, at laſt, or in the laſt place, in the end, 
or once for all. 
FINANCE (S.) a term uſed by the French, 


forthe publick revenues of the king or ſtate. 


and fo the council of the finances are the 
ſame with our commiſſioners of the Trea- 
ſury, &. | 
FI'NANCES (S ) the publick treaſury or ex- 
chequer of the French nation. | 


publick treaſury, cuſtoms, or other revenues, 
eſpecial the exchequer. 
"FI'NARY or FI'NERY (S.) the ſecond forge 
at the iroa-mill, that fits the iron for pub- 
3 
FINCH (S.) an appellative to many ſorts of 
party-coloured ſmall birds, ſuch as bull-finch, 
gold finch, chaf-finch, &c, alſo a ſurname 
of men and women, xe. 
FIND (V.) to gain or recover what was loft, 
miſlaid, or out of the way; to feel or know 
by experience the advantage or diſadvantage 
of a thing; alſo te diſcover a thing or art 
'that was hidden or unknowa before, 
PFI'/NDERS (S.) officers in the cuſtoms that 
are now called ſearchers, 
FINE (A.) delicate, gay, ſpruce, curieus, 


l 


handſome, rich, ornamental, &c. alſo pure, 


unmixed, ſpoken of gold and filver. 
FINE (S.) in Law bas ſeveral fignifications ; 
the firſt is a covenant made before juſtices, 


and entered on record for the conveyance off. 


Jands, tenements, of any thing inheritable, 
2, The price gr ſum, which is the cauſe of 


obtaining a benefit, is called a. fine. 4. What 


un offender pays in fatisfaftion of his crime. 


. * 
3 
reliſh, for, and performance in any art oe 
ſcience; particularly political ones, 
FI'NERS (S.) commonly called . Refinert, are 
thoſe perſons that ſeparate and purify gold 
and ſilver from allay, droſs, &c, that may 
be mixed or incorporated with it. 
FI'NERY{S,) richneſs of dreſs, gay cloathing, 
curious workmanſhip, beautiful ornaments 
of any kind, | 
FI'NGER (V.) to feel, handle, meddle, or 
play with, and frequently means the taking 
receiving, paying, and managing the money 
of a private perſon, or publick concern, 
FINGER'S BREADTH(S.) an ancient mea- 
2 about two third parts of our common 
inch. ; 
F. NG ERS (S.) the extreme part of the hand, 
divided into five parts or branches, conſilling 
of 15 bones diſpoſed in three rows or ranks, 
each finger having three. 
FI'NICAL (A.) fooliſh, nice, dainty, curious 
ſpruce, neat, over and above modeſt, re- 
ſerved, and pretendedly cautious, affected, 
or conceited. 
FI'NIS (S.) the end, concluſion, or finiſhing 
of any matter, work, book, &c. 
FINISH (V.) to complete, perform, accom- 
pliſh, or make an end of a piece of work, 
FI'NIiSHER (S.) an ender, completer, or one 
that puts the laſt hand to a piece of work; 
a particular branch in the watch-makers 
buſineſe, &c, s 
FI'NI;>HING (S.) completing, ending, or 
perfecting ; in ArchiteFure, it is frequently 
applied to a crowning, &c. raiſed over a 
piece of building, ſuch as a lantern, dome, 
Ws 
FINITE (A.) limited, bounded, any thing 
that acts by the impulſe or permiſſion of 
another, or that has any determinate extent 
or duration. : 
FINI'TOR. (S.) among Mathematicians, 18 
either the natural horizon, or an inſtrument 
whoſe uſe is the ſame with the horizon. 
FIR or FIRR a . the name of a tree, the 
wood whereof is much uſed in building, both 
of young and old trees ; the young, whole, 
and are then called balks ; the old, as time 
ber for the large beams of dwelling-bouſes, 
ware-houſes, &c. or in boards or planks 
called deals, for flooring, weather - boardings 


4. The affurance which makes men enjoy 


their lands and inheritance, &c, 
FINE (V.) to mul& or punith by obliging a 


perſon to pay a fum of money for or inſtead 


A a corporal puniſhment ; alfo an ack now 
ledgment of the lord's power or right in 


lands, &c. alſo to rectify, clarify, or purge 
liquors from the dregs that are or may be 


mixed with them. | 
FINE-DRAWING (S.) a curious, neat, an 

uſeful way of mending rents in cloaths; a 

articular part of the taylor's art, and com- 


monly a diſtin employment. 
FULE'SSE (S.) the delicacy und extraordinary] 


„ 


&c, Theſe balks, timbers, or planks, are 
brought chiefly from Norway and Sueden. 
FIRE (S.) among the old Philoſophers, u 
deemed an element in nature, created wit 

the property of heating, burning, or deſtroys 
ing whatever had teo great a mixture of ĩt 
but among the preſent ſet of ſearchers 5 
nature, it is defined tob e only the effect af 8 
violent or rapid mation, excited in or upon 
the conſuming body; ſo that whatever heats, 
warms, or burns, is called fre. Somct 'ne 
it means the courage, mettle, ſpirit, vivacity, 
or briſkneſs of a man, or me h 2 
and ſometimes only fuch com utiles, 9 


> 
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FIR 
.. evals, wood, &e, burnt, either to warm us, 
or dreſs our victuals, ce. Fire, or the ſun, 
was, and is worſhipped by ſeveral of the 
Heathens 4s a deity, who, in imitation of 
it, kept continual fre burning upon thei 
altars, In the Scripture, God is faid often tc 
have appeared in, or compaſſed with fre. 
as to Moſes in the burning buſh, on mount 
Sinai, to the prophets Iſaiab, Exzckie!, ano 
St, Jobs ; the wrath of God is deſcribec 
by a conſuming fire, and the angels, as hi- 
miniſters, are compared to it; and th: 
uniſhment of impenitent ſinners by ever- 
lang burnings, &e. Several diſeaſes go b 
this name, as the St. Anthony's fire, &c. alſo 
ſundry mechanical performances called fre- 
works, both for war and paſtime, as bombs, 
rockets, &c. alfo ſeveral natural phezno- 
mena, as the walling fire, called alſo the 
reer &c. 
FIRE (v.) to kindle, light up, excite, or ſtir 
up ; alſo te let off or diſcharge any ſort of 
fire-arms, whether great or ſmall. 
FIRE-SHOVEL (S.) an iron inſtrument to 
throw coals or live cinders on the fire with, 
to continue or increaſe it. 
FI RING (S.) ſometimes fignifies the materials 
that are fit to make fires with, ſuch as coals, 
wood, turf, &c, and ſometimes it means the 
ct of diſcharging or letting off great or ſmall 
guns, piſtols, &c. 
FIRK (V.) to whip, beat, laſh, or cut with 
rods, thongs, cords, or any thing that will 
excite much ſmart, or pain, without any 
great danger of life. 
F!RKIN (S.) a veſſel uſed for liquids, and 
then contains nine gallons when applied to 
deer, and but eight when uſed for ale, ac- 
cording to the exciſe ftandard ; alſo a veſſel 
for ſolids, as butter, ſoap, & c. and com- 
monly contains about 56 pounds weight of 
thoſe comme dities. 
RK N- MAN (S. ) one who takes up large 
quantities of beer of the publick bre wers, in 
order to retail it to particular cuſtomers in 
{mall veſſels or quantities, | 
FIRM (A.) ſure, laſting, durable, ſolid, ſtea- 
dy, conſtant, reſolute, unmoveable. 
F'RMAMENT (S.) in the o/d Aftronomy was 
the eighth heaven or ſphere, or that whereio 
the fixed ſtars were ſuppoſed to be placed; 
in theScripture, it is ſuppoſed to be that par- 
* that ſupports the heavens, which, like 
a trong bank, keeps the upper and lower 
waters aſunder and in \common Speech, it 
| Means the viſible and apparent expanſe, or 
— ee. 282 the matter or con- 
Whereof we 
FRM AN 6. now nor, 
e« by the great mogul, and other monarch 
in the Bof-Indier, to foreign ſhups to trade 
5 in their territories. 
MNESS ($, )ftability, Readineſs, fatneſs, 


"moveableneſs, reſoluteneſs, - conſtancy, 


| dag. old, the contrary gry 
3 


corn the Hyperborei u 


) a paſſport or permiffion grant - 
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| FIRST (A.) che ehief, prineipal, original, Ke 


this term has various applications, both re- 


ligiouſly and politically ; as the fir/ fruits 


among the 3, were appointed by Moſes 
to be —— God, — only I corn, 
but alſo of many other things, that the reſt 
of the product might be ſanctiſied into a 
bleſſing unto the owner; it was alſo ap- 
pointed, that ** the fir/t born of man ſhalt 
thou redeem, and the firſtling of unclean 
beaſts ſhalt thou redeem,” Numb. xvi'i. 15, 
16. The old Egyptian uſed to offer the 
firſt corn that was cut to owl about the 
ſheaves, and to invoke Tir, at whoſe ſo- 
lemnities they uſed to carry baſkets of wheat 
and barley in proceſſion; the Arhenians uſed 
to worſhip their deiticy with the ff ripe 
ated to preſent- the 
choiceſt of their firſt fruits to Apollo Delius 
by the hands of virgins of the beſt charae- 
ter; the Romans offered their firft fruits to 
Janus, Cc. With us the fc fruits are 
the profits of every benefice tor one year, 
originally intended for the pope's benefit, 
and were accordingly, before the Reforma- 
tion, paid him; but by ſtatute 20 of Henry 
VIII. tranſlated to the crown. Queen Anne 


in the third year of her reign made a grant 


of that whole revenue, to ſettle a fund for 


the augmentation of the livings of the poor 
cler EY. 


FI'RST- BORN (S.) this word is not alwaye 


to be underſtood ftritly, according to the 
literal meaning, eſpecially in the Scripture, * 
where it is ſometimes taken for the moſt en- 
cellent or diſtinguiſhed for any thing extra- 
ordinary among men or things, as th firſts" 
born-of the poor, Iſa. xiv. 30. is the moſt 
miſerable or neceſſitous, &c, When God 

his angel killed all the f ,- horn of the 
gyptians, he ordained, that all the fir fp-brag 
both of men, if males, aud tare beaſts for 
ſervice, ſhould de conſecrated to him; but if 
the firft-born was a girl, they were under no 
obligation to offer any thing either for her 
or the ſucceeding children, tho* males. If a 
man had many wives, the firſt- born of each 
that was a boy, was to be red-emed, by 
bringing him to the temple, and paying the 
ſum of five ſhekels for him. 


FI'RSTLING (S.) the firſt- born of every creae 


ture, whether man or beaſt, but principally 
means that of beaſts, 


FISC (8.) the treaſury of a prince or com- 


monwealth, that which we now commonly 
call his Exchequer. | 


FISCAL (A.) ſomething relating tothe pa- 


cuniary affairs or intereſt of the king, the 
commonwealth, or private perſons, 


FISH (S.) the inhabitants of the water, uſu - 


ally cloathed either with fins or ſcales, or 
both except the ſhell-kind ; there are almoſt 
an innumerable number of varipus kinds or 


ſorts ; alſo timbers or beams made faſt to the 
.nnſoendyrots of Gipe te rengthon than 3 


— 


how conſtructed or uſed is not certain; in 


FISH (V.) to catch fiſt; alſo to get out a ſe | 


FISHERMAN (s.) a practiſer of catching 


FESHERY (S.) a commodious plate for taking 


Fi'SHGUARD (S.) in Pembrokeſhire, a ſmall 


NSToA (s.) among the Antients, was an 


* 


! 2 — 


Fai 


F12 


In Heraldry, they are a bearing eſteemed lefs[FIT (v.) to make a garment exactly to the 


-ofourable than beaſts or fowls. 


reret by ſly queſtions and diſtant means, un- 
perceived by the perſon wrought upon; alſo 
to bind or faſten thin planks ortimbers to the 
yards or maſts ef ſhips to ſtrengthen them. 


* fiſh, particularly ſpoken of thoſe who make 
n trade bf ie. 0 c: 


a large quantity of fiſh with eaſe and cer- 


pony or parcel of men united to carry on the 
: Bſhing trade z the moſt conſiderable f/beries 
or places for catching fiſh in Europe, for fal- 
mon, 'herring; cod, and macktel, are along 
the coaſts of Englans, Scotland, and Jreland; 
for whales, about Greenland, Cr. 


town, whoſe chief trade is heriings, which 


the hill or cliff on which the town is built, 
and which forms a good harbour; it has a 
ſmall market weekly on Friday, and is diſ- 
tant from Losdon 170 computed; and 199 
meaſured miles. | EF.” 
FISK (V.) to caper, dance; or run about in a 
* wanton manner. * 9 
FSK ING (S.) hopping, ſkipping, dancing, 
or running from place to place in a hurry- 
"ng, careteſs, wanton manner. | 
Fi'SSURE (S.) a deft, crack, rent, breach, 
or narrow opening; in Surgery, ſuch fla ws, 


cracks, or rents, as happen long-ways in 
bones. $i 1 N 


FIST (S.) the Whole hand clenched, ſhut vp, 
or cloſed together. 


anſtrumegt of muſick of the wind kind, but 


© Surgery," it is a deep, winding, callous, ca- 
* vernous ulcer, with a narrow entrance, but 


opening thence with a ſpacious bottom, and 
+ © generally yielding a ſharp, virvlent matter; 


there are ſeveral names annexed to this-dif- 
es ſe, according to the parts that are affected; 
alſo the name of a pipe through which the 
* Exmmunieants anciently ſucked the wine put 

of the cup in the Lord's-ſupper,- a 
FI'STULAR FLOWERS (S.) ſuch as are 


- 


- notched at the ends. 
like to a fiſtula, 912 We Th 
Fir'STY-CUFFS (S.) blows, or fighting with 

* thefilt, or hands clenched together, 


compounded, or conſiſt of many long, hol- 
low, ſmall flowers like pipes, and edged or 


FTSTULQUS (A.) after the manner of, or 


ſhape or body of a man, woman, or child; 
to prepare or make any thing proper or 
ſuitable for the purpoſe intended; alſo to re. 
venge an affront, &c. at a convenient time, 

by returning the ſame uſage upon a like oc. 
caſion, &c, oo 


FITCH (S.) by ſome called a vetch, a ſort of 


pulſe to feed fowls with ;' alſo the name of 


| "a'pole-cat, or rank. ſcented ferret ; alſo the 


name of a painter's ſmal}, fine, ſoft hair. 
'bruſh or penciIx.. 


_ *tainty, and ſometimes it is applied to a com- [FITCHEE” (S.) in Heraldry, is when the 


lower end of a croſs is made ſhort-pointed 
like a ſpike er needle, to thruſt into the 
ground; it is ſuppoſed to take its riſe from 
the primitive Chriſtian pilgrims, who uſed 
to travel with a croſs in their hand, and 
when they reſted, pitched or thruſt it into 
the ground, | 6 


FITZ (S.) a word borrowed from the French, 
are cauęht in the ſea, that lies at the foot of | 


ſignifying ſor, and is very commonly added ta 
people's names, to ſome in Ireland, and here 
in England, to the natural ſons of the king, 
as James Firz-roy, duke of Grafton, &c, 
FIVI (S.) the number conſiſting of ſo mary 
units, and marked g or V. | 
FIX (V.) to reſolve; ſettle; or agree upon, ta 
make faſt in, or appoint to a place or parti- 
.. cular office. ! 
FIXA'TiON (S.) the making faſt, ſettling or 
apfointing certain perſons or things for cer- 
tain purpoſes z and in Chymiſtry, it is a pecu- 
liar preparation of mercuty, whereby it 18 
fitted to bear the fire without evaporation, 
and the hammer without ſeparation or flying 
away; it is alſo applied to the binding toge- 
tber ofany valatile body, fo as it may bear 
the fire, Which naturally it cannot. 
FI'XED-BODIES (S.) are ſuch as neither the 
fire, nor any cotrofive matter has ſuch effect 
on, as to reduce or reſolve them into their 
component elements, that is, abſolutely to 
defiroy them: the chymiſts make but two 
general diviſions of all bodies, viz, fixed and 
volatile; the fixed are ſuch as bear the u- 
moſt ſorce of fire, without dithpating or 
ſpending themſelves in fume ; the principal 
ef Which are gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, 
eſpecially diamonds, ſalts, &c. 
F IXEDNESS (S.) compoſedneſs, reſoluteneſs, 
determinateneſs,. cloſe application, &c. and 
in Cbymipry, it is the'oppoſite to volatility, 
or that property in bodies that renders them 
capable of reſiſting the fury of the fire, Kc. 
FI/XEDSTARS(S. ) are thoſe that conſtantly 
kcep the ſame poſition and diſtance, with re- 
ſpect to each other, and are what are fro- 


FIT (A.) proper, convenient, ſuitable, as a 
thing ought to be it 


FT (S) a fuddet motion or inclination to to 
| f th 


ſomething; alſo à malady or diſorder o 


incapable ef action, of which there are many 
forte, that go by various namen. 
549. 4 x : . . A 


- 


* 


perly meant or underſtood by the term ſtar, 
the other being called planets or e . 
FIZ Old (s.) a dart or javelin to ſtrike | 

as they ſwim ; alſo a compoſition of com- 


'# 
animal ſpirits, whereby a perſon is rendered buſtible matter, or 2 particular ſort of bre- 


1 works. 4 8 


| | 4 ' filent' fart, ** 
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Abl occaſions a ven ſtrong, rank, diſ-] -tinguiſh it from the ſecondary veſſels | under 


* 
; reeable ſmell, ” 

; FI'ZZLE (V.) to break wind backwards, fear- 
fully, and by reſtraint, through ſhame, and 
thereby putting the perſon to much trouble, 

and occaſioning a ſtrong offenſive ſmell, 


FLA BBV (A.) limber, ſoft, moiſt, flimy, in 


f a ſtate ot decay or putrefaction. 
f FLAC CID (A.) declining, drooping, wither- 
e ing, decaying, Hagging, or growing languid, 


weak, or faint... 
FLAG (S.) the common name for all ſorts of 


* colours, ſtandards, ancients, banners, enfigns, 
ed &c, The faſhion of beating flags pointed or 
bh - triangularis ſaid to be introduced by the Sa- 
mm racens upon their ſeizing Spain, before which 
ed time all the enſigus of war were ſtretched or 
ad extended on croſs pieces of wood. The pi- 
to rates of A/giers, and all along the coaſt of 
Barbary bear an hexagonal flag; it is gules 
b, charged with a moreſk head, coifed with its 
| to turban, '&c,. The term flag is more parti- 
_ cularly uſed at ſea for the colours, ancients, 
ng, ſtandard, &c, borne on the tops of the maſts 
of veſſels, to notify the quality of the perſon 
any who commands the ſhip, of what nation it 
? is, and whether it is deſigned for war or 
, ta trade; and alſo for ſigns of what ſhips in 
MY a fleet muſt do, according as they have direc- 
tions from the chief commander, as to chaſe, 
ig or | to give over, to come to council, &c, Only 
cer- the admiral carries his fag on the main-top, 
ecv- or top of the main-maſt ; the vice-admiral 
t i carries his on the fore-top, and the rear-ad- 
tion, miral his on the mizzen- top; commanders 
lying of 1quadrong bear their flags on the mizzen- 
tope- maſt, when in the body of a fleet, and on 
| bear the main · maſt when they command a party; 
it ſhould be opened two thirds of its height, 
e the and terminate in a point. Flags borne on the 
effect mirzen, are called gallants, The French flag 
their is blue, charged with a white croſs and the 
ely to arms of Frence, Beſides the national flag, 
u two merchant-ſhips uſually bear leſſer fags on the 
ed and mizzen-maſt, with the arms of the city, &c. 
he ute where the maſter or owners commonly reſide, 
ing or To lower or flrike the Flag, is to pull it 
incipa oy wt 1 5 = ſo AP hang over 
8 Which is the token of the greateſt re» 
2 755 oe 5 ſubmiſſion. wag 4.0; thy 
pteneſs, 0 bang our the White Flag, is to 7 
vc, and ter,or ni when a — — — 
latility, it has no hoſtile intention, but cames as a 
3 them friend or ally, to trade, &c, 
e, &c. N. Flag, is the enſign of battle or de · 
oftantly nance ; the way of leading vanquiſhed ſhips 
with re- in triumph is to tie the flags to their ſhrouds, 
are pro- 85 the gallery in the hinder part of the 
rm ſtars bn and let them hang down towards the 
mets Water, and to tow the veſſels by the ſtern. 
rike f te Officers, are the admiral, the vice- 
of com- niral, and rear-admizal, of the white, 
of fire- ted, and blue. » 


Flog Ship, one commanded by a general 
iy officer, which carries a flag to dif- 


Y 


the command or protection thereof. 
Flag-aues, are ſtaves ſet on the heads of 


and unfarl the flags. 
| FLAG (V.) to grow weak, faint, or limber, 
to be tired, diſpirited, or weary of a thing, 
to wither or decay, | 
FLA'GELLET (S.) a ſmall, muſical pipe, or 
 diminative flute. h 
FLA'GGON or FLA'GON (s.) large veſſels 
to contain wine or water for feaſts; or other 
public uſes, as wine in churches for theiuſe 
of the ſacrament, &c, 7: 80 
FLAGI'T{OU3 (A.) notoriouſly and openly 
wicked, very villainous or criminal, 
FLA'GRANCY or FLA'GRANTNESS (S.) 
notoriouſneſs, openneſs, publickneſs, ear- 
neſtneſs, vehementneſi, ſhining, burning, 
or glitteringneſs, | 
FLA'GRANT (A.) bot, burning, flaming, 
v fible, notorious, plain, manifeſt, infamous, 
wicked, | 
FLAIL (S.) an inſtrument huſbandmen uſe to 
threſh out their corn. JT 
FLAIR or FLARE (V.) to burn away waſte 
fully, like a candle that is blown by the 
wind, whereby the tallow is melted more 
on one fide than the other, : 
FLAKE (S.) a broad thin piece which comes 
off any thing like a ſcale, a flake of ſnow or 
ice; alſo the pieces into which à cod- 
after dreſſing naturally breaks. a 
FL A'KY (A.) full of ſcales, or that comes off 
in oroad thin pieces. T | 


idle tale, a put-off, &c, 

FLA'MBEAU (S.) a torch or link made of 

tow, well covered with bees-Wax, brimſtone, 

Kc. to give a large light in the night-time ta 

coaches, funeral proceſſions, &c. 

FLAME (S.) the brighteſt and moſt ſubtle 

part of any burning ſubſtance, that riſes above 

the fuel, and always forms a conical figure, 

FLAME (V.) to blaze or burn with a very 

lively or ſtrong heat, that is viſible, and 

forms a conical figure ; alſo to be exceed- 
ingly agitated with zeal for the proſecution 
or ſucceſs of any thing. 

FLA'MENS or FLA'MINES (S.) certain 
prieſts among the old Romans, ordained by 
Numa * to perform divine ſervice ta 
Jupiter, Mars, and Romulus; whence the firſt 
was called Flamen Dialis, the ſecond Martia- 

lis, and the thirdQurrinalis ; they were choſen 
out of the particii or noblemen, and were 
in ſo great eſteem, that whatever malefac- 
tor could eſcape to them, eſpecially the firſt, 


married men could be elected into this office, 
and if his wife died he refigned his ſacerdotal 
function. This prieſt was allowed a robe of 
ſtate, and a rolling chair; no body might 
fetch fire out of his houſe, unleſs to perform 
| fome ſacrifice; none but à freeman might 


the top-gallant-maſts, and uſed to let fly. 


FLAM (S.) a lie, a feigned ſtory, a ſham, an 


could not be puniſhed that day; none but 


ö v4 bark + 
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barb hi, nor with any other infirument 

than croſs ſciflars z beſid es theſe great Fla- 
5 „chere were in ſucceeding times others 
ol leſs notez ſo that at laſt every-deity had 
its particular Flament. After the abolition 


of the hand or ſome broad thin fubſanes 
as a piece of ſole leather, &c, 
FLARE (V. ) to waſte or burn away laviſhly, 


to ſtare bodly in a perſon's face, in order 
to put him out of countenance, 


of Kings, the Romans choſe a certain prieſt, [FLASH (S.) a ſudden light of a ſhort continy, 


whom they preferred before the Flamen Dia- 
lis, but judged him inferior tothe arch- prieſt, 
and called him rex ſacrorum. The Flamen 
Dialis preſided over all the reſt, had his lictor 
or officer, was carried in an ivory chair, and 
elad in royal robes, If any criminal came 
into his houſe, or caſt himſelf at his feet, he 
had power to pardon aad deliver him out of 

the hands of juſtice ; it was he bleſſed the 
arms, and officiated in chief, but had no ci - 
vil office, that he might devote all his time 


to the worſhip of God ; his cap was made 


ef a white ſheep-ſkjn ſacrificed to Jupiter, 
to whom he ſacrified one. every month; he 
wore an olive branch in the top of his cap : 
He was choſen in a general aſſembly, the 
reſt in other aJembiies, who were conſecra- 
ted by this great pontiff. 
FLAMMIFEROUS (A. ) ſubject to break out 
into a flame, or eaſily ſet on fire. 
FLANCH (S:) in Heraldry, is an ordinary, 
which is a ſegment of a circular ſuperficies, 
always borne double, with the convex parts 
facing one another. | 
FLANCONA'LE (S.) a term in Var, or 
Fencing, fignifying to puſh, thruſt, or bear 
down or hard upon the flank of a perſon or 


army. . 

FLANGE (S.) thoſe ſide - pieces that are caſt 
on two iron pipes or barrels, to ſcrew them 
| faſt, or to hang them by. 
FLANK (S.) that part of an animal's body 
where the ribs are wanting, and below the 
loins; in an Army, it is the fide of a bat- 
talion, in contradiſtinction to front and reat; 
ſo, to fall upon the enemy's flank is to at 
tack them uvon the fide; in Foriification. jt 
is a line drawn from the extremity*ot. the 

face towardthe inſide of the work. I 
FLA'NKARD (S.) the knobs or lumps in the 

ſides of a deer, N 
FLANKS (S.) a diſeaſe, hurt, maim, ftraiq, 
or diſorder in the back ef a horſe; alſo a 
plevuritick diſorder, arifing from too much 
. blood. 
FLA'NNEL(S.) a thin kind of woollen cloth 
uſed chiefly for womens petticoats, childrens 
blankets, &c. * \ 
FLAP (S.) a blow, ſtroke, or flap; alſo the 
rim or border of a thing, as of a hat ; alſo 
part of a thing, that lets down with hinges, 
as the top of a ſhop- counter, &c, 
Fly-Flap, an inſtrument of leather faſt- 
enced to the end of a ſtick, wherewith 
butchers and other trades annoyed by flies 
kill thoſe inſects. SEP i 


FAP (V.) to hang down like a thing that js 


grown limber or has loft its ſtiffneſs; alſo 


* 


ance, like the blaze of zun · powder in the 
pan or touch- hole, when a piece is not char. 
ged ; or a light cauſed by the meteor called 
lightning, in the element or ſky; alſo x 
boaſt, brag, or great pretence made by a 
ſpendthrift, quack, or pretender to more ut 
or knowledge then he really has, 
FLASH (V.) to break out, blaze, or give 
light ſuddenly, like lightning, gunepow. 
der, &c. | 8 
FLA'SHINGS (S.) the mean empty boaſtings 
of an ignorant perſon, the gaudy apparel or 
dreſs ofa fop, the unſavourineſs or unpleaſant 
reliſh of bad food, trifling diſcourſe, &c. 
FLA'SHY (A.) vain, brapging, boaſting, fool- 
iſh, empty; alſo any thing wateriſh and 
unſavoury, | 
FLASK (S.) a thin bottle or glaſs veſſel to put 
wine in, commonly cloathed with wickeror 
withes, to defend it from blows, or cruſhing ; 
in Gunnery, a ſmall horn curiouſly made to 
put powder in for thoſe that go a fowling; 
alſoa bed in the carriage of a piece of ord» 
nance ; in Heralary, it is an ordinary com- 
poſed by a curved line drawn downwards to 
the baſe point, and always borne double. 
FLA'>KET (S.) a large open wicker baſket, 
ſrequeatly employed to put cloaths in as ſoon 
as waſhed, and for many other houſhould 
conveniencies. | | 
FLAT (A.) in Writing, dull, inſipid, without 
ſpirit; alſo liquor when it is dead, and the 
ſpirits inactive; alſo any thing broad, long, 
or extenſive, the ſame with area, plane, or 
ſurface; any thing ſqueezed down, and ſo 
made broad and thin; alſo an even regular 
field, &c, where no hills or dales are. 
FLAT (S.) in Architecture, a ſmall ornament 
over the door way of a houſe, to cover and 
ſhield one from the rain; a ſort of a bal- 
cony, or place to put flower-pots on ; in 
the Sa- Language, the ſame with ſhoals, 
ſand- banks, ſhelves, &c. a dangerous place 
for ſhips or boats to go over, for fear of 
ſticking; in Muſick, it is marked thus 4 
and imports that the particular note againſt 
which it ſtands, is to be played or ſung 
half a note or tone lower than it naturally 
would be, and when put at the beginning 
of a line or ſpace, affects all the notes ufa 
that line or ſpace, &c, by cauſing them 10 
be ſung or played half a note of tone _ 
than they would be, if they were not * 
fected. f . 
[FLAT (V.) to ſqueeze down, or . 
area, to make broad and thin; to take a J 
the life, ſpirit, or pleaſure of liquor, = 
ting, or bufineſs, to render it inſipid, 
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* FLATLY (Part.) plainly, downright, pos- of what he has, whether money or 


tively, without mincing or reſerve, 


TLA'TTER (V.) to humour, pleaſe, praiſe, 


or commend a perſon for, or in what they 


FL 


goods 3 
alſo to cut the wool from off a ſheep's back. 
FLEER (V.) to look in a perſon's face layghs 
ing, or diſdainfully, or in a ſaucy, impudeat, 


ovght to be diſcouraged, diſpraiſed, hinder- | unmannerly way. 7 


ed, or preveſfted from doing; to increaſe a FLEET (S.) a collection or large number of 
{mall value into as ĩneſtimable ſum ; tocoax, | ſhips in company or together ; alſo the 
wheedle, comply with, and do whatever] name of a priſon in London, to which 


ſeems agreeable or pleaſing to another. 


FLA'TTERER (S.) one that commends af his laws; alſo a priſon of eaſe for debtors, 
perſon or thing more than he ought ; alſo [FLEET (A.) very ſwift, any perſon or thing 


are committeu for contempt of the king, and 


———  ———— 


one that hides or extenuates faults or actions] that can run, move, or go a great pace, 


that ſhould be condemned, 


FLEET (v.) to ſkim or take off the cream 


FLA'TTERY (S.) fawning, pleaſing, hu-| from milk to make butter. v 
mouring, complying with, and ſoothing per-|FLEE'TING (A.) paſling ſwiftly, moving 


ſons to their prejudice, 


quick or imperceptibly, 


FLA'TULENCY, FLATUO'SITY or FLA'-|FLEGM (s.) in Phyſick, is a flimy excrement 


TULENTNESS (S.) windineſs, 


of the blood, often cauſed or engendered by 


FLA'TULENT (A.) windy, any thing that] too much nitrous air; in Chymiftry, it is a 


cauſes, breeds, or produces wind, 


watry diſtilled liquor, and oppoſite to ſpiritu · 


FLAUNT (v.) to behave kaughtily, proudly, | ous liquors ; alſo thoſe clouds that appear up-. 
imperioully, and fooliſhly, to affect a mag - on diftilled waters; it is uſed by H- tes 
ſerial air of behaviour, to bluſter, ſtrut, or] for an inflammation ; with ſome, it means 


look big, 


the diſeafe in hens called the pip, &c. 


FLA'VOUR (S.) the reliſh that liquor or food | FLE'GMATICK (A.) of a flegmy nature or 
has, whereby the palate diſtinguiſhets that] diſpoſition. 
which is excellent from that which is not. [FLE'MINGS (S.) the natives or people of the 
FLAW (S.) a crack, deficiency, or imperfece| Netherlands or LoweCountries in Flanders. 
tion in a thing, eſpecially applied to the|FLE'M{SH (A.) the people, cuſtoms man- 
breaking off or ſhivers or thin pieces from| ners, goods, &c, of the Le- Countries or 


precious ſtones, 
FLAWY (A.) imperfect, deſective, that bz 
cracks in it, or ſhivers broken from off it. 


FLAX or LINT (S.) a plant with a long, ſlen- 
der, hollow ſtem, uſually about two feet] or it is defined te be that which is eatable, 
high, whoſe bark conſiſſs of fibres or threads, | both in fruits and animals. 
which being combed and dreſſed, is then fit [FLE'SHLY (Part.) inclinable to carnal. or 
tor ſpinning ; the thread made from ſuch} worldly things, particularly the inclinations 
operations being woven, makes that uſeful to groſs pleaſure. Ts 
commodity called linen, ſome fine, others |FLE'SHLY (A.) that has a large quantity, or 


middling, and ethers coarſe. 


FLEA (V.) to ſtrip the ſkin off from any crez-| or inclined to pleaſure, - | 
ture; and Metapborically, to rob, or plunder, | FLE'TCHER (S.) a maker of bows and ar- 
or ſtrip a perſon of his money, goods, or re-] rows, a buſineſs much in requeſt formerly, 


putation, 


FLEA &.) a ſmall but very nimble and active] FLEXIBULITY or FLE'X|BLENESS (S.) ad 


creature or inſect, that particularly breeds i 


| dogs and cats, and are very troubleſome to 
men in the ſummer time, where they are 


numerous. * 


FLEA-BITTEN COLOUR (8.) the ſpeckled ing diſpoſiti 
b pec yielding diſpoſition, that may be wrought 
ſkins of horſes, dogs, &c, which have a on byintreaty or conviction. 
white ground, powdered with darkiſh red |[FLE'XURE (S.) a crooking, bending, or 


a 


FLEDGE 


ty or danger, 


nder u the name of « ram. 


6.) an inſtrument ufed by ſurgeons |FLI'CKER (v.) to flutter like a bird ; alſo ts 
Oe the gums of young children that ſneer or laugh at a perſon in aſcornful, ſaucy 
Yew their teeth hardly; and by farriers, to] manner. 


. 7,08 
* (V.) to cover with feathers, like] perſon, bird, or other creature, from 2 
, —_ are fit for flying ; alſo to make up when danger is apprehendad, an eſcape or 
an pack, or proviſion againſt a time vf | getting off; alſo a large number of birds in a 
Jo much wool as comes from off a poet or other perſon, whereby the ftrength 


te rob, ſtrip, or ET ewa j in Architatiure, the quantity of fieps = 
| dr 


Flanders. | | 

$|FLESH (S.) the ſoft, thick, pulpy and bloody 
part of any animal, and is that which lies 
between the outward ſkin and the bones x 


much fleſh, well fed, bu'ky ; alſo one givea - 


before the invention of guns. 
n 


eafiaeſs or aptneſs to bend, yield, com- 


ply. 
FLE'XIBLE (A.) that may be bent, that is 
| pliable ; alſo a perſons of a rational and 


bowing. 
FLIGHT (S.) the running or flying away of a 


flock or company ʒ alſo the ſudden rapture of 
of genius is particularly and extraordinarily 


WW 


'E 'L F I 
or ſtairs that is contained between one land- 
„ing - place and another, is ſo called. 
. FLI'MSINESS (S.) weakneſs, thinneſs, ſlight- 
* , "neſs, that is not ſufficiently ſtiffened. 
FLIUM3>Y (A.) thin, limbet, flight, very weak, 
or of little ſubſtance, 


FLINCH (V.) to give way, ſtart back, grow 


feartul, leave off and decline a thing; alſo to 
strike, ſcratch, or cut the fleſh by a ſtroke 
.. withithe nailof-the middle finger. 
FLING V.) to caf, throw, or hurl from off 
or. out: of a place; and in the Canting Lau- 
| Rack, to cheat or bubble a per ſon out of a 
um of money at cards, dice, cke. 
FLING (S.) a throw at a perſon or thing by 
either a ſtick, &c. or in words, to weaken a 
- -perſon's reputation, by ſeying ſumething to 
dis diſeredit. | n. 
FLINT (S.) a ſtone, whoſe property it is to 
Iſtrike fire very freely upon a piece of ſteel. 


FLINT (S.) the ſhire-town of Flix:ſbire, . in|. 


Nerth Wales, is but a ſmall town, and oft 
very little note fer any thing but an old, rui- 
nous caſtle, and having privilege of ſending 
one member to parliament; it is very thinly 
and poorly inhabited, not having ſo much as 
a market in it; it is diſtant from London 1 5 
computed, and 201 meaſured miles. 


FILINTS‚HT1U]HRE (S) is one of the northen] 


counties in M ales, not quite fo mountainous 
as ſome others are, interlaced with fertile 
vallzys, which afford plenty of corn and paſ. 

_ > turagey and though it yields much honey, yet 
s defective of wood and fruits; it is ſuffici- 
ently watered; and hath ſeveral iaſe harbouis 
for thips to ride and anchor in; the moun- 
tainous or hilly parts are well furciſhed with 
mines of pit · ccal, lead-ore, &c. It is about 
40 miles in circumference, and is computed 
to bave about 3200 houſes ; it is principally 
zu the dioceſe of vt. 4ſapb, tho part of it is 


in the dioceſe of Cheſter ; there ⁊re a8 pariſhes | 


and two market towns in it; it ſends two 


members to parliament, wiz, one for the 


county, and one for the ſhire town. 


FLINTY (A.) full of, or like to flints ; alſo, 


. of a cruel; hard- hearted diſpoſition, - 
FLIP (S.) a fort of liquor in great requeſt a 
mong the ſailors, made up of (mall beer, 
ſogar, and brandy. . 
FLI'PPANT (A.) nimble · tongued, talkative, 
briſk, airy, merry. erin iy 
FLIRT (S.) a banter, joke, or ſudden mo- 


tion ; alſo a light, whoriſh woman, 


FLIRT (V.) to banter, joke, throw ſquibs 


or reflections upon the company, to ſpeak 
fighting; alſo a ſudden mction of ſhort 

- continuance to do ſomething. . P34 254d 
FLITCR (8.) the name of the fide of a hog, 
when cured, dried, or made bacon of; with - 
out the head or legs. 
FLUTTER (S.) a rag or tatter, a thing man- 
led or torn to pieces. 62 3 | 
FLUTTING- (S.) a moving, flying, er going 
from ene place to another. 


FLO' 
e wr — wards and forward? 
upon the ſurface. of the water, : 
| 1 or oP drives. . 
FLOATS.) a quill or cork that ſwims 
the ſurface of the water, to — _ 
abouts che hook and bait of 4 filhing-line 
are, uſed by anglers in the rivers and fill 
waters; alſo.a parcel of logs or large flicks of 
timber, faſtened at the ends, to carry down 
durdens with the tide or ſtream; allo to lie 
in ſeme convenient part of the river, to 
keep them moiſt, and preſerve them from 
tearing or rending with the heat of the ſun, 
till, they are wanted to make mails, build 
houſes, or other proper uſes. 
FLOA'TING (S.) with the Farmers, is the 
| letting or ruſhing in of water upon a mea- 
dow or low land, ſo as to overflow it ; alſo 
the ſeparating the curds from the whey in 
making cheeſe ; alſo the ſwimming or mor- 
ing upon the ſurface of the water, accord- 
ing to its motion, or along with the current 
or tide that acts in a river or ſea; and in 
Weaving, it is when ſome of the threads 
break, ſo that the ſhoot or warp is not 
bound down cloſe or tight, but lying up 
looſe is ſubject to be eaſily broken. 
FLOCK (S.) a large number, ot drove of 
ſleep, goats, geeſe, &c. ; 
FLOCK (V.) to aſſemble, run, or come toge · 
ther in large numbers. 
FLOCKS (S.) tufts of wool, commonly of the 
worſt ſort, uſed to ſtuff chairs, make ordinary 
beds, &c. ä 
FLOG (V.) to whip, ſcourge, or laſh with 
rods, ſmall cords, withes, c. 
FLOOD (S.) the coming in, or flowing upwards 
of the ſea, or tide; alſo the overflowing or 
inundation of the ſea, river, or any kind of 
waters, as well rain as river, &c. alſo a large 
quantity of tears that a perſon ſheds upon 2 
real or pretended account of ſorrow and grief, 
FLOOD {V.) to run over in great abundance 
a term uſed in Midwifry tor a woman that 
has too great a quantity of the menſes, or 
that in child-birth expends nature too freely 
by an extra«rdinary flux of blood, 
FLOOR, FLOUK or FLUKE (S.) the beard- 
ed end of an anchor, - fiſh-hi ok, &c. made 
bearded and crouked cn purpoſe to hold faſt. 
FLOOR (S.) the plain area or ſurface of a 
| room, whether natura} of earth, or artificial 
of wood, ſtone, æcc. I 
FLOOR (V.) to ay or make the plain area or 
furface of a room ſmooth, level, or even; 2 
to cover it with boards, ſtone, brick, &c. 
| FLORA (S.) the imaginary goddeſs of e 
| ſome ſay ſhe was a famous courteſan, _ J 
ber infamous practices got a great des 
wealth, and left it to the Roman * 
celebrate her birth -· day with plays, &c. W 4 
| to take off the odium, called her the youre A 
of the gardens. or flowers ; the 1s paint wo 
a garment of divers colours, with a Baris 
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May, at which time ſhameleſs ffrumpets 
. went up and down the ſtreets naked, uſing 
I-ſcivious geftures and obſcene ſpeeches, who 
- were uſually called together by the ſound of a 
trumpet; they alſo baited and hunted goats, 
hares, &c. and elephants walked upon ropes 
for the people's diverſion ; alſo games inſti- 
tuted at Thoulouſe, a city of Languedoc, by 
ſeven wealthy men anno 1323, Who invited 


fora prize z and he who won it was rewarded 
- with a golden violet ; May-day was the time 
appointed; in proceſs of time it was formed 
into a college, asd two other flowers added 
as prizes 3 the conquerors were treated with 
great honour, conveyed to theirſeveral homes 
with mufick and guards, and they and all 
the candidates nobly treated, 
FLO'REN or FLO'RIN (S.) both an imagi- 
' nary and a real coin; real, it is of divers va- 
lues, according to the place where, and metal 
whereof it is made; the filver florins of Hol- 
lend are worth about two-and twenty pence 
half. penny ſterling; thoſe of Genoa, &c. a- 
bout eight pence farthing ſterling; pieces of 
three florint are called ducatoons: as mo- 
ney account, the florin is uſed by the Tralian, 
Dutch and German merchants and bankers in 
keeping their books, and making out their 
accompts, but variouſly valued and ſubdiyi- 
ded ; formerly in England, there were gold 
coins thit were called florizs, 


FLORENTINE (S.) a peculiar fort of tart 


fo called; alſo a native or inhabitant of Fo- 
rerce in Naly; alſo a peculiar ſort of marble, 
the veins of which have a natural reſem- 
blance to hquſes, buildings, &c. by ſome 
called landſcape marble, 

FLORID A.) any thing in its prime, beauty, 
or ſplendor ; alfo a thing curiouſly orna- 
mented, a ſpeech full of rhetorick, a very 

eloquent oration or perſon, * _ 

FLORIDNESS (S.) eloquence, a ready and 
deutiful mannerofex preflingone's thoughts, 
either by word or writing. | 

FLORIST (S.) a perſon ſkilled or delighting 
n the ſtudy, cultivation, and nature of all 
forts of flowers; | I 


4 


ORATIA (S.) among the Romans, ſports 
NA Bos of Flora, and „ — 
the four laſt days in April, and the firſt of 


all the poets round about, to try their wits] 


FLU 


ing figns of diſpleaſure both by words and 
actions; alſo to ſpeak or behave haughtil! 


a garment with furbelows. 

FLOU'NDER (S.) an excellent, pleaſant, and 
valuable ſmall flat fiſh, ; wolf” 
FLOU'NDERING (S.) the ruftling noiſe a 
thing makes by falling, : 
FLOU'RISH (S.) a curious ornament in fine 

writing or diſcoutſe ;z alſo a vaunting, boaſt- 
ing, or out braving; in Muſick, a wild ſort 
of overture, to try whether the inſtrument 
is, or to bring the voice, in tune, and te 
bring the hand into a proper poſition for the 
key of the compoſition then going to be 
played or ſung. 8 
FLOURISH (V.) to live in plenty and eſteem; 


ful, or grow ripe ; in the art of Writing, it 
is to make great letters, knots, figures, &c. 
by a ready, eaſy, and ſwifc motion of the 
hand, to ſet off and adorn the writing ; alſo 
a curious ſort of needle-work done upon 
fine muſlin, &, In War, it is the graceful 


enfigns or ſtandard-bearers make uſe of upon 
extraordinary occaſions ; alſo to brag, boaſt, 
or pretend to a great deal more than a perſon 
is able to do; alſo to run over the ſeveral 
keys, ſtrings, &c. of a muſical inſtrument, 
before the beginning of a grand performance, 
to ſee whether the inſtruments are in tune, 
and to put the hand in a proper poſition for 
the key of the compoſition. 

FLOUT (v.) to meck, deſpiſe, jeer, or make 
game at a perſon or thing. 

FLOU'TING (S.) ſpeaking ſcornfully, proud- 

| ly, or difdainfully ; to ſhew one's reſentment 

| by diſreſpectful words. 2 f 


greatly or haſtily, like the motion of water 
when the tide is coming in. a 
FLOWN or FLED (A.) run, gone, or fled 


away, made his eſcape, or got off. 
FLO'WER (S.) that part of a plant which 
contains the organs of generation, or thoſe 
proper for the propagation of its kind; and 
in Grain or Fruit, is that which precedes the 
corn, produce, or ſeed. 

FLO'WER (V.) to produce or bring forth 
flowers or bloſſoms like fruit trees; to ſmile, 


flo Ta or FLOTYLLA (S.) the plate · feet; 
which the Spaniards ſend annually to ſom 
parts of the Weſt-Indies, 

FLOTAGES (S.) what ſwims or floats cloſely 
2 * ſurface of the ſea, or navegable 

fLOTSON or FLO'TZAM (S.) ſuch goods 
— loſt by fiipwreck, and that ſwim 
pon the ſurface of the waters, which by 


the commiſſio igh-admi 
. naps of the lord high admiral are 


oUnep (V.)to ruſh or jump into the'wa- 


der a it were by ſome ſudden impulſe ;.to go 


n wih out of company, and expreſſ- 


þ 


1 or be briſk and lively like bottled 
drink. F 
FLO'WERED (A.) ornamented, wag 


mingled, or ſprinkled with flowers, parti- 


cularly ſpoken of filks woven with variety 
of colours and flowers, 

FLU'CTUATE (V.) to ſwim or,move upon 
the ſurface of the waters all manner of 
ways; alſo to waver in opinion, to be un- 


ſettled in judgment and reſolution, relating 


to any thing. | 
FLU'CTUATING (A,) wavering, unſettled, 
irreſolute; alſo floating or ſwimming back- 
wards and forwards, &c . 
deck FLUC- 


angrily, and diſdainfully; alſo to ornament. 


to thrive, or grow rich; to become fruit-, 


manner of diſplaying the colours, which the 


FLOW (V.) to come upon a perſon or thing 


FLU 

FLUCTUA'TION(S,) a wavering, floating, 
or being undetermined, 

FLUE (S.) the ſoft or downy hair of a rabbet, 

| feathers of a fowl, &. alſo the paſſage of 

8 chimney, thro' which the ſmoke aſcends 
and evaporates. | 

FLU'ENCY or FLU'ENTNEELS (S.) readi- 

neſt of ſpeaking or writing pertinently upon 

any ſuhject. 

FLU'ENT (A.) eloquent, ready or prepared 
ts ſpeak or write upon any ſubject at any 
time. 

FLU'ID (A.) ready, or eafily flowing, like 
water, from whence all bodies that nat 

rally have, or artificialiy are brought to ſuch 
2 conliftence and property, are called fluid 

bodies, as wine, oil, metals in flux, &c. 

FLUVDITY or FLUIDNESS (S.) the pro. 
perty or inclination of moving or. flowing 
eably, like water, that any body has natu- 
rally, or may be reduced to artificially. 

«+ FLU'MMERY (S.) a cooling confiſtence, or 
ſort of paſte or Jelly made by the boiling up 
of 6atmeal and water together. 

FLU*OR (S.) a flux, courſe, current, or 
Aream, particularly the flate of a metaliine 
or other body, that beſore was hard and ſo- 
ld, but now by fuſion reduced into a ſtate 
of fluidity. 

FLUO'RES (S.) among the Miners, a fort of 
ſpar, foft and tranſparent. 

FLURT or FLIRT (V.) to throw or ſprinkle 
water about with one's fingres, a bruſh, &c. 

'FLURT (S.) a whore, a ſorry wench, &c. 

FLUSH (S.) at Cribbage, and other games 


hd 


upon the cards, is when the whole number] 


held, or otherwiſe according to the law of 
the game, is all of one ſert or ſuit ; alſo a 
blvſh or red colour ariſing in the counte- 
mance upon hearing immodeft words, &c. 
and ſometimes occaſioned by an internal diſ- 
order ; alſo great plenty of money, wares, 
trade, &c, 
FLUSH (V.) to bluſh, or grow red in the face 
all of a ſudden ; to pour in or overload, to 
|. have too great a plenty of money, &c. alſo 
to elevate a perſon's mind with good news, 
great praiſes or expectations, &c.  _ 
FLU'STERED (A.) put into diſorder, fright- 
ehed, ſome what intoxicated with liquor. 
FLUTE ($.) a wind-mufical inſtrument very 
much in uſe, of which there are various 
> wm "concert flute, octa ve flute, Le 

. Jute Sc. * 
FLUTE (v.) ia A. cbitacture, is to channel, or 
cut into a ſet number of hollows, with a 
ſmall fillet between each, the columns of 
the richer orders, to render them ill more 
beautiful. n | IN? 
FLU'TINGS (S.) the channels, hollows, 


gutters cut ina column. 


or 


' FLU'TTER (v.) to fly about: haftily, to] 


— 2 or buſtle, to — a thing im- 
perfectly and as it where in z hurry; ftight, 
oF or confuſion. TY x g 


FLUX (S.) the regular and 


F OA 
5 ( riodical comi 
in of the tide, or the —— of * 
in a fluid condition; in PLyfick, it is an ex. 
traordinary iſſue or evacuation of ſome hy. 
mour, and according to their ſeats are vi. 
rtouſly denominated, as a flux of the belly, 
uterine flux, ſalival flux, Ce. in Ch. 
fry, it is the reducing metals that by nature 
are hard and ſolid, to a condition of flowing 
and then it is ſaid to bein a flux, for which 
purpoſe various powders or pievarations are 
made uſe of, as powder of antimony is an 
approved ore, to facilitate the ready malt- 
ing iron or tes], &e. 
FLU'XIFLE (A.) any thing that can be reiz- 
ced to the tate of flowing or running by 
heat or fire, &c. 
FLU*XIONS S.) in Phyſfich, is a ſudden col - 
letion of morb'd matter in any part of the 
body; alſo a particular arithmetick, or ana- 
Iyfis of 11fio:t-!y ſmall, variable quantities; 
or the vechod of finding an infinitely ſmall 
quantity, which being taken an infinite 
number of times, becomes equal to a given 
qua tity. 
FLY (V.) to move thro? the air by the affift- 
ance of wings like a bird; allo to make 
haſte, to run, move, or go ſwiftly, 
FLY (S.) an inſect ſo called; alſo the regulz- 
ting inſtrument of a jack, clock, &c. that 
keeps the hole machine in due order; alſo 
the name of that part of a mariner's com- 
paſs upon which the 32 p ints of the wind 
are written down ; allo the name of a large 
boat or veſlel with a broad bow, uſed in the 
coaſting trade; alſo the name of a light cloſe 
bodied coat in faſhion ſome time fince, 
FLY'ERS (8) in Arcbitecture, ſuch ſtairs at 
go ſtralght, and do not wind round, and 
wheoſe ſteps are quadrangular. 


| 


FLY'ING (S.) moving thro? the air by the 700 
help of wings; going from place to place in alf 
a ſwift or expeditious manner. don 
Flying Brirges, in Fortification, are made c thi 

two fmall bridges laid one upon the other; or” 
ſo that the uppermoſt is moved forward by nat 
the help of ropes and pullies, till the end 18 Per 
joined to the deſigned place, ot} 
Flying Camp, a ſmall part of an arms doll 
both horſe and foot, that continually keep art 
the field, making divers motio':s to prevent thi 
the incurſions of the enemy. , oth 
Flying Pinion, is that part of a clock = the 

has a fly or tan to gather air, and ſo to bri the 
the rap dity of its motion, when che weight & 
deſ ends n'the ſtriking par. Ty 
FOAM or FOME (S.) the white ſcum, 1 ba 
or ſurge of the ſea z the froth or ſpittle0 Ton 
h:rfe, boar, &c, rais'd by hard running, &c. * 
FOAM (v) to be vadlhy enraged, * ; * 
mad, ſo that the ſpittle is as it were crit : ah 
and comes out of the mouth involuntarily ob. 
like a wild boar that is cloſel) hunted, " 4 
wounded"; aiſo to riſe in froth or white ſcu the 
like a turbulent ex diſturbed ſea. my 
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705 (v.) to put off with an excuſe, to gull, 
deceive, or cheat. s 

FOB (S.) a ſmall pocket, uſually made in the 
waiſtoand of mens breeches tv put watches, 
gold, or other valuables 19, privately or (-- 
rately ; alſo a trick, put-off, cheat, Kc. 

FO'CAGE (S.) a tax or duty calle hearth 
money, chimney-money, or fire-mouey, be- 

ing a certain ſum levied upon every houſe, 
according to the number of fires or chime 

' neys that were in it. 

ro cus (S.) in Geometry and the Conic Sec- 

- tions, is the point in the circle, parabola, el 
lipfis, and hyperbola, wherein the rays re- 

| fleted from all the parts of theſe curves do 
concur and meet. 

FO'VDER (S.) any fort of proviſion or food 
for cattle; alſo the name of a quantity of 
lead, which in divers places is of divers 
weights, as in London it is 19 hundred and 
1-half ; at Nezwcaftle 2x hundred; in Der- 
byſoire 24 hundred, ſometimes more, ſome- 
times leſs, according to the cuſtom of the 
ſeveral liberties where it is melted or made, 

FODDER (V.) to provide ftraw, hay, oats, 

Kc. for cattle to lie on, and eat of, 

FOE (S.) an enemy, one who endeavours to 
hurt or deſtroy another. | 

FOEDERAL (A.) ſomethiag belonging to a 
. covenant, article, or agreement. | 

FOE TOR (S.) a ſtink or unpleaſant ſmell, 
for which reaſon the phyſicians give this 

name to a ſtinking breath. 

FOE'TUS (S.) the young of any thing in the 
womb, after all its parts are perfected or 
—_ but generally reſtcained to the hu- 

pecies, 

500 (S.) a thick miſt, or gathering together 
. of vapouts in the air, ſo that things at a 
{mall diſtance cannot be diſtinctiy perceived. 

roc (A.) obſcure, dark, thick weather; 
alſo unſettled, thick, unrefined ale, &c. : 

KOH (Part.) oh naſty, filthy, er good-for-no- 
thing, ſaid of a perſon or thing, 

sor RLE (S.) the natural weakneſs or incli- 
ation of a perſon in liking or preferring one 

Perſon. or thing very ſolicitouſiy before an- 

"ther without juſt reaſon, 

OIL S.) a blunt, or inſtrument to leara the 

art of ſmall ſword or fencing with; alſo any 

Mat ſets off, ornaments, or makes an- 


- fall in wreſtling, 7 
V.) we put in diſorder, to trouble; vex, 


L, lh, or ſer. off to the beſt 


ea or factitious 


— Dore beautiful; alſo the diſorder- 
' aquering, ot orerpowering a perſon, 


' 


«her thing look better; alſo what is put on 
[the back-ſide of lookfag-elaiſcs — 
a reflect, or at the bottoms of cryſtals, 

in rings, to make them reſemble preci- 
un ſtones 5; alſo s ſott of baſtard throw, or 


z to conquer or overcome ; alſo to 


DUNG (s.) the puning fomerhing under 
ſtones or-jewels, to render 


1 


FN 


| &e, alfo the imperfect traces or marks of 
deers feet upon the graſs, that are ſcarcely 

viſible, i | FEEL! 

FON (V.) in Fencing, is to make a paſa or 
thruſt at 4perf-n 

FINES (.) che furs or ſkins of weaſels, fer- 
reis, &c. 

£O:ST (V.) to inſert, forge, or put i, « part, 
ſentence, word, &c, into a book or writing 
ſurreptitiouſly, with an evil intent, to make 
it paſs as genuine. 3 

FOLD S.) a place to collect or put ſheep in, 
to preſerve them from the weather, wild 
beaſts, &c. allo the doubling up, or plaiting 
of a germent, particularly in the ſkiru of 
mens upper coats, 

FOLD (V.) to collect ſheep together in an in- 
cloſed place, to fodder them, &c. alſo to 
plait or double up a garment, piece of cloth, 
6r other thing. 5 

FO'LDAGE (S.) a right er liberty of folding 
or collecting ſheep together in a field, &c. 

7 or FO AL (S.) the young colt or a mare, 
als, &c, 

FOLE (V.)to bring forth young colts, 


FO'LIAGE (S.) io Painting, Carving, Cc. or- 


namental work, repreſeoting leaves, or flow- 
ers; alſo a cluſter or aſſemblage of branches, 
leaves, flowers, &c. 

FO'LIATING (S.) ſpreading or flicking a 
compoſition of proper matter upon the back 
of looking-glaſſes, to make them reflect the 
images that ſtand before them, 

FO'L1O(S.) properly fignifies a leaf, tho? very 
frequently it is confounded with page; in 
Merchants Ledger s, the double face, or right 

and left hand opening of the book, is num- 
bered both alike ; it is a term uſed alſo by 
Bookjellers, for ſuch papers or volumes as are 
printed in whole ſheets, one page of which 
is one fide of an half-ſheet of any ſize what- 
ever. bs 

FOLK (S.) the ſame with peopleor inhabitants 
of any place or nation. | 

FO'LKINGHAM(S ) in Lincolnſhire, though it 
is ſituate very pleaſantly upon a riſing ground 
in a very healthful air, and ſupplied with ſe- 
veral extraordinary good ſprings, yet it is a 
town of very ſmall trade, and has a little 
market weekly on Thurſday ; diftant fron 
London 83 computed, 102 meaſured miles, 


very ancient, and now a member ofthe port 
of Dover, is incorporated by the name of a. 
mayor, jurats, and commonalty z its market 
is weekly on Thurſday diſtant from Lenden 
62 computed, 69 meaſured miles, 
FO'LLOW V.) to go after, imitate, or en- 


deavour to do, or be, like a perſon or thing; 


alſo whatis the conſequence or deduction of 
or from a propoſition, 
'FO'LLY (S.) any fort of weakneſs, fes iſh · 
neſs, imperfeRion, or irregularity. 


FQME'NT (V.) te breed, nouriſh, encourage, 
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FO'LKSTONE (S.) a maritime town in Ken, 
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alſo to rub, comfort, or cheriſh an aggrieved | the maſter or miſtreſs when they go abroad FOR 
part, by applying warm cloths or medicines | by walkingor fidiagimmediandy bind en, ob! 
to abate the ſwelling, &c. y to be ready to execute any orders, carry ay wil 
FOMENTA'TION (S.) in P fick, is of two | meſſages, &c. they ſhall be appointed; alſo | kn 
© kinds, viz. the liquid, or bathing the whole | any perſon that travels or goes of foot. ſen 
body, or ſome part with warm decoctions | FOO'TMANSHIP (S.) the performance, qua- fall 
- of herbs, &c. the dry, which is performed] lity, or capacity of a good walker or foot- fine 
by ſtuffing bags full of herbs, &c. which be-] man; alſo the duty or office of a footman, - OR 
ing heated, are applied to the aggrieved part: FOOT MAN's MAUND (s.) in the Canting thi! 
FOND (A.) paſſionately in love with, or vehe- | Language, is an artificial ſore, ſuch as beg- FOR 
mently defirous of a thing or perſon. gars make upon their arms, legs, &c. up 
FON DLE (V.) to humour, pleaſe, indulge, | FOOT-PACE (S.) a term in Architect ure, for - ord 
play with, or extravagantly love a thing. the broad place or ſpace that is put in a flight FOR 
FO'NDNESS (S.) over and above love, indul- of ſtairs, for the more commodious going up out 
gence, or value of a perſon or thing. and down; alſo a mat, cloth, or other cover- FO'R 
FONT (S.) a ſmall room, baptiſtry; or place] ing ſpread upon a chair or bed of ſtate; alſo _ tos 
partitioned off in a church, or a large bafon, | the common rate or motion that a perſon or FO'R 
wherein water is kept to baptiſe infants or | traveller goes or walks when on foot, and une 
converts; alſo the name printers give to a ſet} neither on horſeback, nor in a carriage. ent 
of letters of one ſize, both great and ſmall, | FOO'T-PAD (S.) a rogue or thief that walks tair 
together with the ſtops, points, &c. toena-| en foot, and robs, perſons that are travelling peu 
ble them to compoſe and print a work in that] the roads, or walking the ftreets, FO'R 
character, callechengliſp;pica, brevier, &c. | FOOT-STEP (S.) the mark, track, or im- or 
.according beer be. preſſion made by the foot in the clay, ſand, FOR] 
FO'NTINELDEAS;) a ſmall fountain; in] Ke. alſo any remains or traces left of a thing, able 
Surgery meant any natural or artificial col- whereby it might be judged or found out what FOR! 
—— and evacyation of humours, as it] the thing was; alſoaſmallrifingto get upinto wat 
were frog a” fountain, as an iſſue in the] 2 coach, &c, or any thing to reſt the foot on, FO'R 
arm, legs, back; &c. | FOP (S.) a whimſical, fooliſh, empty fellow, or! 
. FOODS.) any thing that is fit for victuals or] one that is wholly taken up about modes wal 
ſuſtenance; and ſometimes it includes drink-= and faſhions in dreſs, and by the effemi- FO'R 
ables, as well as eatables. nateneſs of his behaviour comes nearer to pab 
FOOL (V.) to impoſe upon a perſon, to de-] a woman than a man. | | or \ 
ceive, bubble, or cheat him, F O'PPERY (S.) fooliſhneſs,extravagant gaiety FOR] 
FOOL (S.) an idiot, or perſon uncapable of | in dreſs, fantaſtical effeminateneſs, wanton- bef 
diſtinguiſhing between right and wrong; alſo] nefs, &c, | $66 FOR 
mm indiſcreet, paſſionate, irregular perſon, | FOR (Part.) a word uſed to ſhe w why a thing a ps 
one who acts contrary to that ſenſe and rea- is or is not to be done ; alſo a-word of nega- cont 
fon he is endowed with; the aucients repre- || tion, or letting a thing alone, uſed in the FOR] 
ſented a fool by a ſheep, * I | compoſition of other words, as forbear, for _ 
TOO'LERY (S.) hildiſh, wanton, filly or un-] give, forſake, &c. 1 to 
juſtifiable words or actions. FO'RAGE (V.) to collect, get, or provide FOR 
FOOL-HA'RDY (A.) raſh, inconſiderate, un-] food, &e. tor borſes, R os 
-reaſonable,” &. F288 FO RAGE (S.) proviſion for horſes, ſuch as or! 
FOO'LISH (A.) wanton, filly, childiſh, weak, | corn, bay, firaw, &c, Lcd; re dier 
inconſiderate, &&, a O RAGER (S.) he that goes to ſeek, buy, or tim 
FOOT (S.) that member of the body we walk provide neceſſaries for horſes. wy FOR 
upon; alfo the bottom of a ladder, hill, | FORBEA'R (V.) to let alone, leave off, diſe. | ſolt 
mountain, &c, alſo a well known meaſure, | continue. 8 5 und 
conſiſting of twelve inches; in Poetry, a for} FORBEA'RANCE (S.) the diſcontinuing, FOR 
is ſometimes two, three, or more ſyllables, | leaving off, or letting a thing alone; alſo the mat 
called a ſpondee, dactyl, ce. premium paid for the uſe of a ſum of money, def, 
FOO'T-BOY (S.) a lad, boy, or young per-] called for bearance money. ' FOR 
ſon, not yet arrived to the age or ſtature of | FORBID (V.) to order a perſon not to de 2 plac 
a man, kept to go of errands, clean knives, | thing; to countermand orders that were FOR] 
wait at table, &, - given before, &c, 4 e to þ 
POOT-HOOKS: or FU'TTOCKS (S.) the | FORCE (s.) compulſion, conſtraint, violence, oth; 
compaſſing 33 which give the breadth | power, might, ſtrentzth; in a Lat Senſe, it p ing 
And bearing to a ſhip, s'the doing an a illegally, as entering a OR] 
FQOO'TING (S.) an entrance to or beginning] perſon's houfe, by breaking open the door, p cer 
of a thing; alſo when a perſon has got or | &c.-in Mechanics, it is the ſame thing with 8 R 
made ſome conſiderable advances in a thing, wer, and means ſo much impetus, or act- OR 
be is (aid to have got good foorin g. , ing upon a thing, as is applied to it, whe © 125 
FOOTMAN (s.) a man fervant that is to] ther weight, ſtrengtk ef men, horſes, Wh * 
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FORCE (v.) to compel, conſtrain, make, or 


oblige a perſon to do What is againſt their 
will or inclination ; to raviſh, or carnally 


| know'or lie with a woman without her con- 


- ſent ; to burſt or break open a door or other 
faſtening by violence; alſo to make wine 
fine by art. a 


thing againſt a perſon's willorinclination, &c. 
FO'RCEPS S.) a ſurgeon's inftrument to take 
up or hold dead, proud, or corrupted fleſh, in 
order to cut it off from the ſound part. 
FORCERS (S.) an inftrument uſed to pull 
out teeth, f 
FO RC ES (S.) the troops or armies of any na- 
tion or people. 


roO'RCMBLE (A.) powerful, ſtrong, prevailing, 


undeniable; in Lato, it is either the violent 
entering into a houſe, &c, or the like main- 
taining or keeping poſſeſſion againſt a lawful 


power. | | 
FO'RC!BLENESS(S, ) violence, might, power, 
or a ſtrong compelling, or forcing quality. 


FORD (s.) a part of a river that is eaſily paſl- | 


able, by reaſon of its ſhallowneſs, | 
FORD (V,) to paſs or go over a river or other 
water on foot, ts wade through or croſs, 
FO'RDABLE (A.) a river, &c. that is ſhallow 


or paſſable, whoſe waters may be waded or 


walked through br over. 
FO'RDABLENESS (S.) the poſſibility or ca- 


pableneſs of a river's being gone over eaſily, [ 


or without danger of drowning. 
FORE-APPO'INT (v.) to ordain or appoint 
before a thing comes to paſs, 
FORE-A'RM (V.) to tell, prepare, or make 


a perſon ready againſt what may hereafter |. 


come to paſs, 

FORE-BO'DE (V.) to propheſy or foretel, to 
imagine, think, or ſurmiſe what ſhall come 
to paſs ; to be ominous, 


 FO'RE.BOLTS (S.) iron yo made with an 


eye at each end, into which an iron forelock, 
or key is driven, to prevent its ſtarting, par- 
ticularly uſed in Sbip- building, to keep the 
timbers firm, ; | 
ſulting or thinking upon a thing before it is 
undertaken, | 
FORECAST (V.) to confider well upon a 


matter, and project the manner of doing it | 


before it be put in execution. 6 : 


FORE-CASTLE (S.) in a Sb, that part or | 


place where the foremaſt ſtands. 

FORE-CLO'SE (V.) a Lat term, fignifying 
to bar, exclude, ſhut out, to prevent perſons 
otherwiſe entitled to claim, from tbe enjoy - 
ing an eſtate f6r ever. | 


PORE-CLO'SED (A.) prevented, barred, hin | 


dered, ſhut out, or excluded before-hand. 
FO'RE.COURSE (S.) the fore-ſail of à ſhip. 
FORE-DOOR (s.] the door in the principal 

fro-t of a houſe, next the fireet, road, &c; 


FORE-PATHERS {S.) predecefſors, thoſe | 


Tx 


A 
„ 


| 


FO'RCED (A.) compelled, or made to do a| 


O REC AST (S.) contrivance, or well con- | 


FOR 


inhabitants of the ſame nation or kingdom or 
FORE FI'NGER (S.) that which is next ts 
the thumb, . F SER 
FO'RE-FOOT (S.) in Qaadrupedt, that foot 
or leg next the head; alſo a & term uſed 
when one ſhip lies or falls acroſs another. 
| FO'RE-FRONT (S.) the face, or outſide of 
any thing. IOW HIST COL 
POREGO”"(V.) to decline, let alone, give up; 
defiſt from, quit all right or claim to; aiſo 
to out-do or go, to leave behind, or go be- 
yon1, to excel. Ting Aen. 
FORE-GO'EXS (S.) harbingers or purveyors, 
' who go before the king in his progreſs, to 
make proviſion for his reception 
FOREHEAD(S,) the upper part of the face, or 
that from the eye- brows tothe topof the head. 
FOREIGN (A.) any thing that comes from 
another kingdom or dominion ; alſs what- 


matter in hand ;-In Lato, it is uſed in divers 
ſenſes, as for an action that is not triable in 
the county where it is made, for an at- 
tachment of a foreigner's goods found within 
the liberty of the city, &c, in the hands of 
ſome. third perſon, for the ſatisfaction of a 
citizen or freeman, to whom the foreigner 
oweth money: ſo any thing that is trĩable in 
another county, is called foreign mauer. 
Foraign Oppoſer or App ſer, is an officer 
in the Exchequer, to whom all ſhetiffs or 
bailiffs do repair to he appoſed by him of their 
green wax, after they are appoſed of their 
ſums out of the pipe- office; his buſineſs is 
to examine the ſheriffs eſtreats with the re- 
cord, and to aſk the ſheriff what he has ta 
ſay to every patticul r ſum therein, outs 
Foreign Plea, is refuſing the judge as in- 
competent, becauſe the matter in hand wag 
not within his precin@, | | 
Foreign Service, is that whereby a meſne 
lord holdeth of another, without the com- 
paſs of his own fee, or that whi | 
performeth, either to his on lore, or to 
the lord-paramoimnr. FIT ISS; 
FORE-JU DGE (V.) to judge or ſentence 
before-hand. | 


any court is ban iſſied or expelled for ſome of- 
fence, or for non- appearance to a bill filed. 
againſt him. 1 


ſhape of a man's head, faſt bolted to the 
beams upon the ſecond deck of a ſhip. * 
FO RE-LO CES (S.) fuck part of a head of hair 
as hangs down on the fott. part of the head 5 
and in a Ship, are ſmall Hat wedges, put inte 
the ends of bolts to keep them from ſtartin 

out of the holes, ſometimes called keys. © 

/FO*RE-KNOW (V.) to*know that ſuch a 


actually does. 0 


\ 


a led a great whale 390, aud in takes 6 N 


both in a general and particular ſenſe for the 
elſe for the originals of a particular family. | 


ever Cigreſſes or departs from the queſtion or 


a tenant - 


 FORE-JU'DGED (A.) is when the officer of 


FORE-KNIGHT (s.) a piece of wood in tb 


thing or dent will cee ic paſs, before it 


0 
mat any thing will be. before it actually is. 
FO'RELAND or FO'RENESS (S.) in Navi- 
g jon, a poiat of land running or jutting out 
jg ſea; in Fortification, it is a ſmall 
ſpece of ground between the wall of a place 
_ . and the moat. . | 
FO'RELOIN (S.) ia Hunting, is when a hound 
© going before the reſt of the cry meets the 
chaee and goes away with it. 


c 
Py 


| FOREMAN (S.) in Furies, is the prefidznt or | 


- chief man, that brings in, and delivers the 
verdict, &c, In Trade, it is the principal 
| * workman ſet over the others, both to direct 
and govern them. a 
FO'RE-MAST (S.) is a large round tree or 
piece of timber, put to, or fixed in tie fere- 
uu of a ſhip, on which the fore- ſail and 
Lore · top · maſt ſail-yards are carried, uſually 
divided into three parts or diſtinctions, vix. 
' the fore -maſt, which is the whole taken to- 
gether ; the fore · top · maſt; which is half the 
length of the whole; and the fore-top-gal. 
lant-maft, which is half the fore-top-maſt, 
or a quarter of the whole. 
| FOREMOST. (A.) in the front of a battle, 
or beginning of an affair; the firſt, head, 
chief ringleader, &c, in any buſineſs. 
FO'RENOON (S.) the firſt or beginning part 
of the day, any time before noon, or twelve 
__ o'clock. 
FO'RE-ORDAIN (V.) to appoint or deter- 
mine before- hand, 
FORE-PART (s.) the principal front of a 
houſe, building, &c, the firſt or beginning 
part of any thing. 
FO'RE-PRIZE (V.) in Low, to except ſome- 
thing out of a conveyance. 
FORERU'NNER.(S.) a meſſenger, &c. that 
comes to apprize perſons that ſome other ex- 
traordinary perſon or thing will ſhortly come. 
FO'RE-SAIL (S.) that ſail that belongs or is 
. Hxed to the fore-maſt. | 
FO'RE-SAY or FOR-SAY (V.) to recal, un- 
Ado, renounce, or countermand, 
FORE-SEE'(V.) to ſee er know before-hand, 


to foretel, prognofticate, or predict. | 


FORE-SHE'W{V.,)-to ſigniſy, declare, pre- 
dict. or tell befare-hand. 
FORE-SHO'RTEN (V.) a term in Painting, 
importing the perſpective repreſentation of 
. FO'RE-SICHT (S.) the knowledge a perſon 
bas of the conſequence of certain actions, 
acquired by comparing and confidering the 
nature and tendency of them together, 


— 
— 


| 


'FOR 


_ theplece, inſpiring well-meaning, and giving 


opportunity to deſigning men, moſt of the 
ſuperſtition that is, and has been in the 
world, took its riſe; the ſcripture acguainting 
us that the Haatbent and idelatrous Jetos 
retired to ſuch places to ſacrifice to their falſe 


_ deities z in 2 Law Senſe, it is defined to be a 


certain territory of woody grounds,and fruit- 


ful paſture, privileged for wild beafts and 
fowls of 421 chaſe, and warren to reſt and 


abide in, under the ſaſe protection of the king 
for his delight, meered and bounded with un- 
moveable bounds, marke, meers, and bound- 
darics, known, either by matter of record, or 
preſcription, replenithed with wild beafts of 
venaty or chaſe, and with great coverts of 
vert ; for ſuecour of the ſaid beaſts, for pre- 
ſervation and continuation of which place, 


with the vert and veniſon, there are certain 


22 laws, privileges, and officers ; as, 1, 
o perſon can poſſeis a foreft but the king, 
2. None ean act in the courts appointed but 
by the king's commiſſion, 3. None but the 
king's officers can do any thing relating toa 
fore. The way of making a fore is thus ; 
certain commiſſioners, appointed under the 
great ſeal, view the ground intended, and 
ſence it round; this being reported in chan- 
cery, the king cauſes it to be proclaimed 
throughout the country, where the land lies, 
that it is # foreft, and from that time to be 
governed by the laws of a foreſt, and pro- 
hibirs 8 to hunt therein without his 
leave: There are in England 68 foreſts, 13 
chaſes, and upwards of 780 parks, 


FO'RE-STAFF or CRQ'SS-STAFF (S.) an 


inſtrument formerly much uſed at ſea, to 
make obſervation of the ſun, moon, or itars, 
with the face towards the object, but now 
grown almoſt out of uſe. 


FORE-STA'LL (v.) to prevent or anticipate 


a perſon or thing, and commonly means, 
buying up cattle, corn, c. before it come: 
to the market, and thereby ingroſſing it or 
them into few hands, in order to enhance 
the price, and impoſe upon the publick ; 2 
crime now (1771) univerſally felt, againſt 
which there are ſevere laws unexecuted, | 


FORE-STA'LLER (S. Ya monopolizer or in 


greſſer of a commodity, a buyer up of 2 
manufacture, &c, before it comes to mar- 
ket; in Hunting, one that plants himſelf in 
order to ſtop the deer that have broken out of 
the foreſt, | 


FO'RESTER (S.) an officer appointed by the 


| king's letters patent to walk the foreſt, and 
watch the vert and veniſon, and to attaint 
and preſent all perſons committing 


within his walk. / 


FO'RE-TEETH (s.) the broad, flat teeth in 


the front of a perſon's mouth. 


FORE-TE'LL (V.) to predict or tell chat 
ſomething Ul ome th paſt» eat vin 


' before it happens. RL 
FORE-THOVGHT (s.) a b . 


FOR 


bon upon the conſequences that will follow 
from particular things or actions. 
FO RE-TASTE (S.) a taſting, perceiving, or 
knowing things before - hand. 
FO RE-TOp (S.) the front of a periwig, &c. 
FORE- WARN (V.) to caution, or warn a 
rſon before a thing happens. 
FO'RFEIT (V.) co do an act for which a perſon 
muſt pay a fine or mul ct; alſa to loſe a privi- 
lege or poſſeſſion that was before enjoyed. 


FO RFEIT (E. ) a fine, mulct, or penalty paid 


or become due upon the doing or omitting 
_ ſomething, 


FO'RFEITABLE (A.) that is liable to be pu- 


_ by fine, mulct, or loſs of the thing 
h itſel « ; 
F O'RFEITURE (S.) the act of doing or omit- 
ting ſomething liable to a fine, mulct, or loſs 
of privilege, &c. alſo the thing or fine itſelf 
ſo forfeited; among the o/d Romans, for- 
feitures fell to the emperor's exchequer, by a 
law made in the reign of Auguſtus Ceſar, to 
augment the publick revenue. It contained, 
1. That all perſons who lived fingle ſhould 
be incapable of receiving any legacy, pro- 
vided they did not marry within the time aſ- 
ſigned by the law; in which caſe whatever 
was bequeathed to them by will, ſhould be 
. eſtreated into the exchequer. 2. Thoſe who 
had no children ſhould loſe one moiety. of 
what was left them by will. 3. All that 
was given by will to any perſon that died 
in the life of the teſtator, or after hisdeath, 
before the will was opened. 
who neglected to revenge the death of him 
- whoſe eftate he inherited, forfeited his eſtate 
to the publick. | 
FORGE (S.) a ſmith's hearth, where he beats 
his iron; allo a furnace where iron ore is 
melted, 


' FORGE (V.) to faſhion or make a thing in 


iron or other metal, by heating and ham- 
mering it, &c, alſo toxounterfeit a writing, 
invent a ſtory, or make a lie. 

FORGERY (S.) the act of counterfeiting, 
cheating, or impoſing a falſe deed or fact 
upon a perſon inſtead of a real one. 

FORGE'T (v.) to loſe the remembrance of 
a thing that was once known. 

FORGE'TFUL(A.) liable or apt to forget any 
thing, having a bad memory. 

FORGETTFULNESs (S.) the infirmity of 
forgetting, or want of memory. % 

FORGI'VE (V.) to pardon, remit, paſs by, 
or quit a perſon of a debt, fault, treſpaſs, 
omithon, cc. 

FORGUVENESS(S.) pardon, remiſſion, quit- 

. ting or releaſing. 


FORGO' or FOREGO' (V.) to give up, or 


quit the claim or right a perſon has or makes 
to a thing; to leave off or diſcontinue. 

FORK (5.) an inſtrument commonly. made of 

non with prongs, to ſtick into, and hold 

' things faſt, and when made about five inches 


long, is uſed to take up the fleſk or victuals 


4. Every heir| 


FOR 


we et, and when made larger has com- 
monly ſome appellation added to it to diſtin- 
guiſh it, ſuch as fe/h-fork, dung- fort, Se. 

FO“ RK ED (A.) any thing made or growing 
with prongs or divifions in it like a fork, ſo 
the heads of deer, and all other cattle with 
two horns or branches. 5 

FORLO'RN (A.) diſmal, frightful, afflicted, 
miſerable, comfortleſs, diſtreſſed, alone, help- 
leſs, deſpairing ; in War, thoſe ſoldiers that 
are (ent upon ſome dapgerous ec:terprize, or 
that make the firſt pus in a battle, &c, ars 
called tbe for loyn- hope. s | 

FORLO'RNESS (S.) the unhappy condition 
cf widows, orphans, or others that have 
loſt their comfort and ſupport, and are with- | 
out friends or relief. | | 

FORM (S.) the method, manner, ſhape of 
animals, flowers, fruits, &c. or way of dos 
ing things; alſo ſo much as a printer com- 
poſes to be worked off at a time, which is 
commonly one face or ſide of the ſheet ; in 
Hunting, it is the ſeat of a hare ; in Schools, 
it is the ſeat or bench the ſcholars fit on, and 

ſometimes it is the degree of learning that a 

number of lads are in or about; and in a 
Phyſical Spnſe, it is the reſult of matter and 
motion guided by the power of the Creators 
to compoſe the ſhap2 or body. ; 

FORM (V.) to make, contrive, invent, or 
deviſe; alſo to ſhape, &c, _ | 

FO'RMAL (A.) preciſe, pretendedly exact and 
punctual, very ſtiff and affected; alſo the 
being over and above ceremoniots. 

FO'RMALIST (S. one who confines himſelf 
to great punctuality, preciſeneſs, and cere- 
mony. . 

FORMA'LITY (S.) ceremony, preciſeneſs, 
ſtiffneſs, affeRation. 

FORMA'LITIES (S.) the &dreſj, robes, or 
particular 6rnaments that magiſtrates of ci- 
ties, members cf corporations, &c. wear 
upon ſolemn occaſions ; alſo theceremonious 
doing of any thing. ' 

FORMALTIZE (V.) to act or pretend to be 

very exact, punctual, and ceremonicus, 


FO RMALLVY (Part.) any thing done in a 


Riff, ſet, punctual, or ceremonious way ot 

manner, 

FORMA'TION (S.) the making, methodi- 
zing, or doing a thing regularly. 4 

FO'RMER (A.) the perſon or thing ſpoken of 
before. | 


[FO'RMERLY (part.) in time paſt, hereto- 


fore, &c. 
FO'RMIDABLE(A.)terrible, frightful, dread- 
ful, that occaſions great fear or diſorder. 
FO'RMOST or FO'REMOS'T PA.) he that 

goes in the front; allo one that excels or goed 
beyond another in arts or ſciences, any one 
that ie moſt ready or capable to do a thing, 
FORMULAR (S.) in Phyfich, is a ſma l or 
little form or preſctiption uſed ia extempora- 
neous practice; in Divinity, it is a confeſſion * 


* 


of faith; in La, it i a rule or model p- e- 
* ſcribed 


FOR 
feribed and decreed by authority forthe form 
and manner of an act, inſtrument, proceed- 
ing, & c. The Roman law was full of them, 
for adoptions, div:rces, ſtipulations, c. 
FO'RMULARY (S.) a writing, containing 
the form of an oath, atteſtation, abjuration, 
Kc. alſo the publick liturgies, or national 
book of church ſervices, prayers, &c, are 
called formularies. | 
FO'RNICATE (V.) to be guilty of, or com- 
mit fornication, ; 
FORNICA'TION (S.) the act of uneleanneſs, 
or carnal converſation between ſingle or un- 
married perſons of both ſexes. 
FORNICA “TOR (S.) a whore-maſter, and 
commonly is ſpoken of one that cenverſes 
with ſeveral women criminally, whether 
married or ſingle, ' - 


FO'RRAGE (S.) all ſerts of proviſion for 


, cattle, eſpecially horſes, in time of war, 

FO RRAGE (V.) to go up and down the 
country, to get hay, ftraw, oats, &c, eſpe- 
cially in time of war, for the uſe of the 
troopers horſes, &c. 

FORSA'KE (V.) to leave alone, or go away 
from, to quit, or leave off the practice of 
any thing. 85 

FORSOO”TH (S.) the miſtreſs, or head of a 


family. 

FORSOO'TH (Part.) an expreſſion of banter, 
game, or contempt, wherein a great deal of 
the meaning is contained in the manner of 


ſpeaking, cadence of the voice, or the mo- 


tion and geſture of the body. | 
FORSWEA'R (V.) to ſwear falſly, to affirm 
that to be true, which a perſon knows to be 
falſe ; alſo to abjure, renounce, forſake, or 
oblige one's ſelf not to do a certain thing 
under a certain penalty, by a vow, reſolution, 
or oath, | 3 
FORT (&) a ſmall place of defence, ſtrong by 
nature, or made ſo by art, both for the pre- 
vention of the enemies ſtraggling up into the 
country, or coming down too far, and alſo to 
preſerve the people therein; there are many 
mw denominated from their particular 
uſe. 
FORTH (Part.) abroad, or out of a place; 
alſo the name of one of the greateft rivers 
in Scotland. ns 
 FORTH-CO'MING (Part.) ready to be pro- 
duced, or now coming out, 
FORETHTNK (V.) to meditate or confider 
of the conſequences of things before a per- 
ſon acts or does them, 


 FORTHWYI TH(Part.) immediately, preſent- 


ly, with all ſpeed or expedition, 
FO'RTIFIABLE (A.) that may de ſtrength- 
ened, fortified, defended, or made ſafer than 
at preſent it is. | 


FORTIFICA'T1ON (s.) the art of building | 


ſuch walls, ramparts, battlements, or ovt- 
works be!ore or near a town, army, &c. as 


may render it more capable of being detend- | 


ed a ainſt the attacks of ag enemy, either by 


FOR 
ſea or land, and is divided into ſeveral 
branches or parts, via. 

Natural Fortification, which is building 
a fort, caſtle, &c, in ſuch a place that by 
nature is very difficult of acceſs, and conſe- 
quently wants but little art to complete its 
defence, Se 

Defenſive Fortification, that is chiefly em- 
ployed about the preſervation and ſtrengthen- 
ing the place pitched upon, and is what re. 
lates to governors of towns, &c. principally 
to look after. 

Offenſive Fortification, is chiefly concerned 
about the prejudicing the enemy, and is what 
the beſiegers moſtly regard. 

Regular Fortification, is when the baſtions 
are all equal, or one whoſe figure is a regu- 
lar polygon, the fides and' angles being at 
the diſtance of a musket-ſhot one from an- 
| other; and irregular the contrary, &c. 
FO'RTIFY (V.) to make {trong, by making 
regular defences both in reſpect of towns, 
cities, &c. and by arguments or reaſon for 
doing this or that, 

FO'RTITUDE(S.)is that virtue and reſolution 
of mind that goes through difficulties with 
calmneſs and ſerenity, that purſues virtuous 
| undertakings, notwithſtandmg any oppoſi- 
tions that may be made againſt, or diſcou- 
ragements that may attend, the purſuance 
| thereof, | f 
FO*RTITUDES (S.) the advantageous ſitua- 
tions, or accidental, beneficizl conjunctions, 
Ec. of the ſtars, to give aſtrological ſucceſs 
to any inquiry. 
FO'RTRESS (S.) any place that perfons retire 
to for ſecurity againſt enemies, that is either 
naturally ſtrong by its fituation, or made fo 
by building proper defences, according ts the 
rules of fortification, _ ; 
FOKTU'ITOUS(A.) any thing that comes by 
chance, accidentally, or unfereſeenly. 
FOR TU'I TOUSNESS(S.) accidentalneſs,ca- 
+ ſualneſs, or the happening by chance. 
FO'RTUNATE(A.)ſucceſsful, happy, lucky, 
or that falls out juſt as a perfon wiſhes or de- 
fires, 

FO'RTUNATELY (Part.) that happens or 
ſucceeds well or luckily. 
FO'RTUNATENESS (S.) ſucces, profperity,. 

happineſs, thriving. 
FO'RTUNE (S.) a goddeſs, which the an- 

cients believed was the governeſs of their af- 
| fairs, and that ſhe difiributed wealth and ho» 
nour at her pleaſure ; ſhe p commonly repre- 
ſented in the figure of a blind woman, ſtand» 
ing on the top of a wheel, with wings at 
her feet; ſhe was likewiſe repreſented by ſe- 
| veralother hiereglyphicks, eſpecially by the 
| Romans, who erefted many temples to her 
under different names, im»gining the had the 
poſſeſſion and difpolal of honovrs, riches, 
pleaſures, and all the happineſs of this life 
ſometimes Providence is meant by thts word, 


FO'RTUNES (S.) with the Afroieger?, — 
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FO U 


the planets Jupiter and Venus, who are ſup- 


poſed betokeners of happineſs or ſucceſs. 


FO'RWARD (A.) one that is very willing or | 


ready to de or promote a thing.; alſo ſpoken 
of a piece of work, of which a gieat part 
is finiſhed ; alſo one of a ready wit, or a 
quick apprehenſive genius; alſo one that is 
gone before another in a journey, 
FORWARDNESS (S.) readineſs, eagerneſs, 
_ willingneſs; alſo impudence in young folks. 
FOSS (S.) a moat, ditch, or trench; and with 
the Surgeons, a cavity in a bone, with a large 
opening, but not perforated, 


FO'SSIL (S.) any ſort of mineral, or hard, | 


ſtony metalline body, that grows in, and is 
dug out of the earth, 
FO'SS-WAY (S.) one of the four principa! 
highways made by the Romans in England, 
ſo called on account of its being ditched on 


' both fides; it leads from Cornwall through | 


Devonſhire, by Coventry, Leiceſter, Newark, 

Cc. and to Linen, 

FO'STER (V.) to nouriſh, take care of, bring 
up, preſerve, or educate. 

FO'STER-CHILD (S.) a child brought up by 
a nurſe, friend, or any perſon that is not its 

natural parent. 

FO STER-FATHER (S.) he that takes care 
of and brings up another man's child, know- 
ing it to be ſo. | 

FO'THER (S.) food for cattle; alſo a ton or 
weight for weighing lead, of different values 
in different counties. 


FOUL (A.) naſty, dirty, filthy, indecent, and 


unmannerly z alſo unfair and cheating, 
FOUL (v.) to make a thing dirty; naſty, or 
filthy ; alſo a Sea term for being entangled, 
or unavoidably and troubleſomely engaged 
with any thing elſe, 
FOU'LDAGE (S.) the fame with folduge ; 
which ſee, . | 
FOULDS (S.) the plaits or doublings in a gar- 
ment, 
FOU'LLY (Part.) naſtily, filthily ; alſo un- 
jaſtly, diſhoneſtly, or baſely. 
FOU'LNESS (S.) the name of an iſland in 
Eſ/Jex, where many wild-fowls uſed to haunt; 
alſo the dirtioe!s or filthineſs of a thing, or 
the quality of a perſon's Janguage and bcha- 
viour; alſo the diſhoneſty of cheats uſed by 
ſome gameſters to impoſe upon raw perſons ; 
. alſo any unfair practice whatever, 
FOU'LSHAM (S.) in Nerfelk, a pretty large 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from London go computed, and 102 
meaſured miles. ; | 
FOUND (V.) to eſtabliſh, ſettle, or appoin: 
a certain building for ſome particular uſe, at 
a college far the ſtudy of the Jaw, divinity, 
hiſtory, &c. alſo to caſt any thing in an) 
ſort of metals, as guns, bells, pipes, coins, 
&c. alſo the owning or acknowledging that 
I have got ſomething that was loit or un 
now n. 


FOUNDA'TION G. ) in Building, is the fir 


— 


FO U 
part or beginniag of the work ; and in Lie- 
rature, Sc. it is the premiſes or arguments 
upon which the book, debate, &c. is made 
or ſuppoſed. | . 
FOU'NDER (S.) a perſon that appropriates a 

certain ſum of money or eſtate ſor the doing 
ſome particular thing, as the building or 
endowing a college, &c. alſo a perſon that 
works in metals, and after melting them 
runs them into various forms for ſundry 
' purpoſes, in moulds proper to the ſeveral 
occaſions. 3 

FOU'NDER (V.) to grow tired, weary, and 
incapable of continuing a work or journey, 
particularly ſpoken of horſes that are diſeaſed 
in the feet; and in the Sa Language, it 
means the ſinking or deſtroying a ſhip at ſea 
which by reaſon of her weakneſs, or ſpliting 
upon a ſhoal, fand, rock, &c. becomes full 
of water, and ſo is loſt or ſunk. 

FOU'NDLING (S.) a child found or taken up 
accidentally in the ſtreet, field, c. without 
knowing to whom it belongs, and of which 
the pariſh is obliged to take care, and beat 
the expence of bringing up. 

FOU'NDRY or FOU'NDERY (S.) the art of 
melting, running, or caſting metals into any 

orm ; alſo the houſe or place where ſuch 
work is performed. ; 

FOU'NTAIN (S.) the ſource, ſpring, or head 
of a river, or any place where water breaks 
firſt out of the earth; alſo the name of ar- 
tificial water- works that are put in princes, 
noblemens, and gentlemens gardens, for 
curioſity and pleaſure, which go by various 
names, according to their form and embel- 
lichment; alſo the original or firſt beginning 
from whence or whom any thing comes, or 
is made by, 

FOUR (S.) the number marked 4 or IV. 
Some have affirmed this to be a erious 
hieroglyphick, that moſt nations mean Ged, 
or the ſupreme Being by, becauſe thͥey write 
mim; the AH yrians Adad, the Egyprians 
Amon, the Perſians Syre, the Greeks ©8@», 
the Latin Deus, Cc. 

FOURCH S.) a delay, put-off, or prolonging 
a cauſe or matter in law, 

FOURCHEE' (S.) in Heraldry, is a croſs, &c. 
forked at the ends, and thoſe forks being 
compoſed of ſtraight lines, have blunt or 
flat ends, as if they were cut or ſawn off, 

FOUR CO'RNERS (S.) the four angles or 
meetings of any quadrangular figure or 
room ; and in the Menage, it is ſuppoſing 
the void or round to bedivided into four parts 
or quarters, upon each of which the borſe 
makes a round or two at trot or gallop, 

FOURTH (A.) as it reſpects the order of 
things, is three places diſtant from unity or 
the firſt, that being included in the number, 

FOURTH (S.) in Mach, is one of the har» 
monick intervals orconcords z it ĩsſometimes 
called diateſſaron, which the ancients d&med 


one of the greateſt or moſt perfect concord: z 
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but by che moderns is eſleemed a very im-] Whole thing or number, of which he arith. Fl 
perfect one. e meticiens have many forts, as de ci ar,. = 
FOWL (5.) any ſort of winged "creatures, | ions, ſexagenary fractions, and vulfar frac #7 
commonly called birds, I . tions, and theſe laſt they ſubdivide as follows, 94 
FOWL (V.) to hunt, kill, or catch birds in 1 A proper or ſimple Fraction, which is when 50 
3 with guns, Kc. 7 the quantity expreſſed is leſs than an unit or Tr 
W ors (S. )/a hunter, killer, or catcher of | hole thing, and hay its numerator always "4 
: i | 3 leſs than its denominator, as ; , Kc. ? 
| FO WLING PIECE (S.) a Tight, fmall gun, An improper Fraction, whic 2 the 50 
generally with a pretty long barrel, uſed by | quantity expreſſed is more than an unit or ® 
gentlemen to ſhoot wild fowl, ſmall bires,&c.l Whole thing, and hath its numerator always | 
g FOR (S.) a four-footed creature well known, exenater th TY . a 
; commonly of the $ze of a middling dog, | © * mi „as 5» J Kc. a 
; 1 6) W ; compound Fraction, may be more or leſs 0 
| with a large buſhy tail, and of a rank or th hole thine: accord; 8 
ſtrong ſmell, runs ſwiftly, and uſes a great eee eee eee 
N 24 b ©. | the nature of the propoſition, and is always FR 
many turnings and windings to avoid his] on, two or more quantities, - with FR 
© purſuers ; the Ergſiſb gentry are very much | 5 y | oo 5 TY F 
addicted to hunt this creature, which is * term CF between them, 3 of F, or 
' reckoned the cunningeſt of all; alſo a name] 7 of 5, 2 Fr 
for a ſly, cunning, or defigning perſon, cr | FRA'CTIONAL (A) appertaining, belong- f 
one that hides his intentions by maſly ſhift. | irg, or like to a fraction. > 1 
ing pretences ; Emblematically, it repreſents | FR A'CTIOUS(A.)quarrelſome,/peeviſh, ſoon N. 
© a genera] or other perſon that gets the advan-] moved to anger, - 
tage over his enemies, by prudent counſels [FRA*CTICUSNESS (S.) the quarrelfomeneſs 
and wiſe advice, rather than by force and | or peeviſhneſs of any perſon's temper or dil- k 
great armies,  poſhtion, - . 5 
FOX (v.) to cheat, deceive, or pretend one] FRA'CTURE (S.) the breaking or crackikg a > 
thing and defign another ; and inthe Brew-| thing, particularly uſed in anatomy for acci- 1 
ing Trade, it is to give the liquor a firong | dents that happens to the ſcull or other bones. 4 
diſagreeable taſte, eſpecially in hot weather; FRA'GIL (A.) chat is capable of being esſiiy 
alſo to make a perſon drunk or fuddled. broken, weak, brittle. 4 "i 
FO or FO'WEY (s.) in Cornwvall, is fituates | FRAGI'LITY or FRA'GILNESS (S.) that i 
upon an arm ofthe ſea, which makes a very property of things that expreſſes their weak- Im 
commedious haven for abundance of ſhip- | neſs, brittleneſs, or liableneſs to ſnap or break Th 
ping. which, tho” it is narrow, is very deep] ſhort afunder, | FR 
for three miles up the country ; the entrance | FRA'GMENT (S.) the remains of a joint of FR. 
of which is ſtrongly ſfoitified with block-] meat, feaft, &c. alfo ſentences or pieces of "7d 
- houſes, &e. Formerly it enjoyed great pri-] authors preſerved from deſtruction, or col- 11 
vileges, and fitted many ſhips at the com- lected out of whole books for particular oc- * 
mon charge, which frequently cruiſed upon] caſſons. „ f b 
* the French, Se. and thereby greatly enriched | FRA'GR ANCYor FRA'GRANTNESS (8) 1 
- themſelves; but that procedure has been] the pleaſing, ſweer, agreeable ſmell of flow- FR 
Jong at an. end, though ſtill it is inhabited by] ers, ſpices, &c. : - ft 
matry confiderable merchants, who ſend vaſt{ FRA'GRANT (A.) ſweet, pleaſant and a- 2 
quantities of pilchards and other fiſh abroad, | greeable to the ſmell. „ FR. 
which turn to good account, The town is | FRAIGHT or FREIGHT (S.) the cargo, ' bl 
©; very ordinary, the buildings being ill con-] goods, or burden that a ſhip brings or car- FR, 
rived, and ſo confuſedly crowded together, . ries ; alſo the money or conſideration paid : 
1 that there is no open ſtreet belonging to it, | for ſuch ſervice, , IR. 
F only many intricate paſſages. The corpo- | FRAIGHT or FREIGHT (V.) to lade, bur- 2 
- ration conſiſſs of a mayor, eight aldermen, | den, or put goods on board a ſhip, to be 1 
two zſſiſtants, a recorder, &c. The bur- carried to ſome other place. FR 7 
geiles are chi ſen by all the inhabitants that] FRAIL (S.) a ſmall bag or baſket of raiſins, :þ 
pay ſcot and lot; it ſerds' two members te] about 80 pounds weight, l 
Farliament; it is dilant from London 192 | FRAIL (A.) weak, fickly, apt or liable to 3 
computed, and 240 meaſured miles. make miſtakes or fall into errors. . 
FO (S.) a treat given by a perſon to his | FLAY/LTY or FRAITLNESs (S.) the imper- | 
friends or a e ere upon his change of | fection or weakneſs of our nature, the brite 22 
or bettering his ſtation in life, removing to] tleneſs or imbecillity of any thing. hs 
_,** anew habitation, goingor ſetting out upon a] FRAME (V.) to make, contrive, invent, or F 
Journey, putting on new cloaths, &c. prepare things ſo as to be eaſily put together. 4 
FRA'CTION (S.) a rent in a piece of cloth, | FRAME (S.) the ſupports of a chair, cabinet, | 
* garment; &c. alſo a quarrel, diſturbance, or] &. alſo an ornament round Elaſſes, pictures, KY 
Fe —— 2 friends or acquaintance; ] &c, the wood - work or ſtone- Work for win- iy 
and in Aritometir, it is properly a part of ftome | dows, doors, &. 2 * 
4 ; b 7 4 ' Ca: FRA'M- * 
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FRAMLINGTON (s.) in S, 2 ln 


„town upon a clay hill, defeaded by the 
tuins of a large caſtle, well walled, and a 
© double ditch on one fide, and a large meer 
on the other; the principal building is the 
church, and the market on Saturday 1s well 
” frequented 3 diſtant from London 74 com 
puted, and $6 meaſured miles. ; | 
FRA'MP [ON (S.) in Dorſet /i ire, a town plea- 
ſantly fituated on the river Frame, where a- 
bundance of excellent trouts and other fiſh 
are cavght ; its market is weekly on Thurſ- 
day, and is diſtant from Londsn 102 com- 
puted, and 117 meaſured miles, 
FRA'NCES (S.) the proper name of a woman. 
FRA'NCHISE (V.) to grant liberty, free- 
doms, privileges, &c. to particular perſons, 


or ſocieties of men. 


FRA'NCHISE (S.) a privilege or exemption 
from the ordinary juriſdiction; or an aſy- 
lem or ſanftuary where people's perſons 
are ſecure 5 in Spaix, churches and mona- 
ſeries are franchiſes for criminals, as they 
were formerly in England; ſometimes it 
means an immunity from the common tri- | 

bute, tolls and taxes, 


; * Franchiſe Royal, is a place where the | 


+ king's writ runs not, as at 
: bam, *» 
Francbiſe of Quarters, is a certain diſtri 
of Rome, wherein are the houſes of ambaſ- 
+fadors, and where ſuch as retire, cannot be 


Chefter and Dur- 


ted at lawFw , 
FRA'NCiS (8 che proper name of a man. 


Arreſted or sed by the ſbirri, ner proſecu- | 


FRANCUSCANS'S:) an order of friars in the 


church of Rome, founded by Francis'd Aciſſiſe 
* about 1220, Mhoſe rules very ſtrictly enjo n 
| his followers chaſtity, poverty, obedience, 
— in general à very auſtere regimen of 
ike, ; a 1 
FRA'NCOLIN (s.) a fort of red legg'd bird, 
fit for kawking, ſometimes called a heath- 
cock, ſnipe, or rail. | 
FRA'NGIBLE (A.) that is liable to, or capa- 
© ble of being broken. 
FRA'NGIBLENESS (S.) eafineſs or capable- 
neſs of being broken. , 
FRA'NGIPANE (S.) an exquiſite perfume to 
ſcent gloves, bags, or other things made of 
leather, | | 
FRANK (A.) generous, free, plain, open- 
' hearted, bountiful; alſo one extempt from 
publick taxes ; it is a term much uſed in our 
old laws, : 
Frank Allodium, lands, tenements, or de- 
meſnes that do not hold of any ſuperior lord. 
Frank Almoin, or Free Alms, a tenure of 
lands or tenements beſtowed on God,; i. e. 


given to ſueh people as devote themſelves to 


his ſervice. | 

_ Frank Chace, is liberty of free chace in a 
Qrcuit adjoining to a foreſt, by which all 
men, though they have land of their own 
' vithin that compaſs, art forbidden to cut 


77 
6 


| 


FRA'NKINCENSE (s. 


FRA 
4 

down wood without the view of the forefter 
firſt had or obtained, 4 

Frank Fee, is that for which no ſervice js 
performed to any lord, being exempted from 
all but homage, and is that which is in the 
king's hand, or lord of the manor, being 
ancient d-meſne of the crown, 

Fan Ferm, is lands or te! ements where- 
in the .nature of. a fee is changed from 
knights ſervice to. Certain yearly ſervices, , 

Frank Fold, is where the lord hath the 
benefit of folding his tenants ſheep within 
his manor for the manuring of his lands. 

Frank Law, is the benefit of the free and 
common law of the land. . 

Frank Pledge, is a ſecurity or pledge for a 
freeman. N 

FRANK (V.) to make free, or let a thing paſs 
without charge, fram whence the privilege 
of members of parliament freeing letters, or 
their paying no poſtage, takes its name, 

FRANK (S.) the name of an inhabitant of 
old Germany, importing that ſuch were free- 
men; they over-ran a great many countries 
and introduced many of their cuſtoms, it 
being from them that the Saligue law, or 
that which excludes women from the crown, 
in France, took its riſe ; alſo the contraſted 
word for the name of Frances or Francis, whe- 
ther it be of man or woman, | 

is an odoriferous 

aromatick gum or reſin anciently burnt in 
temples, and now much uſed in phyſical, 
reſcriptions ; alſo to throw on fire to burn 
in rooms where perſons ſick or ill of peſtilen- 
tial diſeaſes are, or have died, i 

FRA'NKNESS (S.) open-heartedneſs, fre- 

dom of converſation, without any reſerve 

or malicious defign, d 


FRA'NTICK (A.) mad, diſordered in the 


ſenſes, diſtracted, wild, out of or beyond 
all rule and government, ; 


FRA'NTICKLY (Part.) in a mad, diſorderly ' 


and uncivilized manner, | 


FRA'PPISH (A.) out of humour, hard to 


pleaſe, peeviſh, croſs, reftleſs.* 


FRATE'RNAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 


a brotherhood or ſoczety ; amicable, friend- 

ly, loving, united together. 

FRATERNALLY (Part.) in a friendly, kind, 
or brotherly manner. | 

FRATERNITY (S) any company or ſociety 
of men living under the ſame regulations, 
cuſtoms, and obligations, 


FRA'TRICIDE (S.) the killing or murdering 


of a natural brother ; alſo the perſon com- 
mitting ſuch an act of violence, is ſo cal ed, 
FRAUD (S.) any kind of cheating, deceiving, 
or impoſing upon a perſon's ignorance or 
credulity ; and if it be in religious matters, 
it is called a pious freud; alſo a goddeſs wor- 
ſhipped by ancient Heathens, when they 
intended to deceive others,or were apprehen- 
five of being deceived themſelves ; ſhe was of 
a monſtrous ſhape, with the countenance of 
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n very handſome young woman, the boly of 


a party- coloured ſ:rpent,and a ſcorpions tail. 


ERAUDULENCVorFRAULULENTNESS 
.) deceitfulneſs, impoſition, ' knavery, 
cheat, cunning, or craſtineſs, 

FRAU DULENT (A.) falſe, baſe, cheating, 
impoſing, injurious, deceitful, 
FRAY (S.) a ſkirmiſh, quarrel, fight, ſcuffle, 
contention. 1, | 
FRAY (V.) to part, open, fret, or grow thin, 


like bad muſlin, &c. alſo a deer's rubbing ] 


her head againſt a tree to renew it, or cauſe 
the pills of her new horns to come off, 

FREA (S.) a Saxen goddeſs, wife to Woden, a 

_ princioal deity among them. | 

FREAK (C.) a whimſical, fooliſh, irrational, 
wanton ation. _ if a ; 

FREA'KISH (A.) filly, maggotty, fooliſh, 
irrational, wanton, trifling, mad. | 

FREA'KISHNESS (S.) wantonneſs, maggot- 
tineſs, fooliſhneſs. 

FREAM (S.) arable or ploughed land that lies 
fallow to recover itſelf, being too much worn 
out of heart by being over- worked. 

FREAM (v.) to roar or make a noiſe like a 

boar in rutting-time. 6 

FRECKLEs (S.) certain {mall yellowiſh ſpots 

u pon the ſkin of the face and hands of ſeveral 
perſons, eſpecially thoſe of fair complexions, 

FRE'CKLY (A.) ſpotted, powdered, or co- 

vered with yellowiſh ſpots upon the ſkin of 


the face or hands. | | 
FRE'DERICK (S.) the proper name of a man, 
eſpecially among the Germans. 


| FREE (A.) at liberty, that can do or refuſe, at 


his pleaſure, that is under no reſtraint; alſe 
_ generous, kind, open-hearted, communica · 
tive, good-humoured, &c, 
Free Bench, a Law term, ſignifying that 
' eftate in copyhold lands, which the wife 
hath after the death of her husband for her 
dower. F 


Free Booter, a ſoldier who makes inroads 


into an enemy's country, and drives away 
the cattle, & c. alſo a pirate or ſea rover, 


| who ſeizes all that comes in his way; alſo a 
ſoldier who receives no other pay than what 
he can get by plunder, 

Free Bord, the privilege claimed in ſome 
Places of two or three feet of land beyond 
the fence of the ground or field they enjoy or 
occupy. ; 

Free Born, e+e that is born to certain pri- 
vileges, freedoms, and immunities that ſome 
others are not. | 8 
Free gol one founded by the king, 
exempted 
nary, or one founded by a pariſh betides the 
mother or pariſh church, 3 
Free Warren, the power of granting or 
denying licence to a perſon to hunt in parti- 
cular grounds, | 

F EE (V.) to ſet at liberty, to quit a perſon 

of the ſlavery or obligation. he was before 

under; to take off allreſtraint ; alſo when a 


rom the juriſdiction of the ordi- | 


ſhip's pump has thefull command of the wa 
ter that leaks into her, it is ſaid to he lier, 
FREEDOM (S) an exemption from flivery 
or reſtraint, the being at liberty to act and c 
as a perſon pleaſes; alſo the admitting petſons 
to be members of a corporation, end to be 
entitled to their particular privileges, is called 
taking vp a perſon's freedom. 
FREEHOLD (S.) a free eſtate diflinguiſhed 
by being cal'ed freebold in de:d, which is the 
actual poſſeſſion of, or right a-man has to 
hold lands or tenements in fee, fee-tail, or 
for term of life; or freebold in law, which 
is the right a man has to ſuch lands or tene- 
ments before he ſeizes or enters upon them. 
FREEHO'LDERS (s.) ſuch perſons as hold 
lands or tenements inheritable by a perpetual 
right to them and their heirs for ever, 
FREE'LEY (Part.) without reftraint, readily, 
without heſitation. | 
FREE MAN (S.) one at liberty, and not un- 


is applied to members of corporations, cities, 

&c, that have particular privileges belonging 

to them. | 

FREE'NESS (S.) open-heartedneſs, liberility, 
generoſity, good- humour; alſothe condition 
that enjoys freedom of will, or the privilege 
of a corporation, &c. 

FREE'STONE (S.) a ſort of greet, but finer 
ſanded, and much ſmoother, uſually of a 
whitiſh grey, and much uſed in buildings for 

| pavements, & e. 1 
FREEZE or FRIZE (S.) a particular ſort of 
woollen cloth, woven with little knots or 
heads upon the ſurface ; in Gunnery, it is the 
ſame with the muzzle ring of a cannon; and 
in Arcbitecture, it is that part of the entabla- 
ture of columns, which lies between the 
architrave and cornice. 

FREEZE (V.) to congeal liquids by the cold- 
neſs of the air, or the mixing certain ingre- 
dients that produce the ſame effect; alſo 
a particular manner of laying a ground upon 
the dial-plates of clocks, watches, &c. to 
make them look beautifully rough. 

FRENCH (S.) the language, ſpeech, or people 
of Frazice ; alſo any thipg that cemes from, 
or relates to them, as modes, faſhidhs, cuſ- 
toms, &c. 

FRENCH-BEANS (s.) a pleaſant pulſe, eaten 
chiefly as ſauce to meat, boiled commonly in 
ſalt and water, or pickled with vinegar, 
ſpice, &c called alſo Kidney-beans. | 

FRE'NCHIFIED(A.) one admiring or eſteem- 

ing the cuſtoms, manners, intereſts, and go- 

vernment of the French nation; allo clapt or 
pox'd by too familiar converſation with lewd 

women, &c. 2 . 

FRENCH MA'RIGOLD (S.) a fine beauti- 
full garden- flower. | | 

ERE'NSY, FRE'NZY, or PHRE'NSY (S.) 
madneſs, or diſprder in a petſon's ſenſes. 

FRE'QU er EN (8.) 
doing a thi ten or repeatedly. 


T — 


der the command of another; but commonly 


F 


- FRE'SHEN (v.) to waſh off, extract, or 


FRE'SHNESS (S.) the newneſs or gooeneſs 


at or about a thing; alſo to wear out by rub- 


F RE | 
FRE'QUENT (A.) often, uſual, cuſtomary, 
common, or ordinary. | 
FREQUE'NT (V.) to go to or vifit a place 
or pev{on often. 
FREQUE'NTATIVE (A.) the grammatical 
- name of ſuch verbs as import the doing the 
ſame thing often over. 


 FRE'SCADE (S.) a pleaſant, ſhady, cool walk | 


in a park, garden, &c, 
FRE'SCO (A.) cool, pleaſant, agreeable, ſha- 
dy, retired ; from whence, 

To walk in Freſco, is to take the freſh air, 
or to walk in cool retired places, 
Jo drink in Freſco, is to drink cool plea- 
- ſant liquors, Ke. 
Toe paint in Freſco, is to paint upon new 
walls, ceilings, &c. while they are damp, in 


order to let the colours dry in, and bind] 


more effectually with the work, that it may 
laſt a great while. - - 

FRESH (A.) that has little or no ſalt in it, 
like fiſh or fleſh juſt killed; any thing that 
js aew, pure, and good, like milk, butter, 
&c, juſt made; alſo any thing that is tole- 
rably cool, briſk, or lively, like a moderate 
breezing wind, | 

Freſh Difſeiſin, in Law, is a diſſeifin that 

a man may ſeek to defeat by his own power, 

- without the help of the king or the judges, 
Freſh Fine, a fine levied within a year 
alt, 

vl Freſh Force, a force done within forty 

da 8. 

Freſb Gale, a pretty ſmart wind that blows 
ſoon after a calm. a 

Freſh Man, an unſkilful perſon, or novice 
at any bufineſs, a young ſtudeat at an uni- 
verſity, a ſoldier or ſailor juſt entered into 
the ſervice, &c, | 

Freſh Shot, the diſcharging of a large river 
into a ſea, which freſhens tht water for a 
mile or two. 

' Freſh Spell, a new ſet of rowers to eaſe or 
relieve thoſe who had wrought hard or long 
before, | 

, Freſh Suit, the continval following an of- 
fender from the time of committing or dif. 
covering the offence, till he is ſeized or ap- 
prehended. 


— meat, liquor, &c. leſs ſalt than it was 
ore, 


of proviſions, cloaths &c. alſo the not being 
ſalted ; alſo the being relieved by reſt from 
the fatigue of labour; alſo the coolneſs of the 
air, or moderate briſkneſs of the wind, - 
FRET(V.) to vex, teize, or perplex one's ſelf 


bing one part againſt the other, like a gar- 
ment, or piece of cloth, blk, c. 

FRET (S.) an agitation or diſturbance of the 
mid, occaſioned by ſomediſappointment or 
miſcarriage of an affair; in Muſick, it is a 
firing tied round the finger · board of ſome in- 


r R 
| firuments, to ſhow the proper diſtance upon 
the ſtring that each note ſhould be truck at; 
in Heraldry, it is a field, with ſeveral lines 
running acroſs one another; in Building, a 
beautiful way of ornamenting ceilings with 
flowers, knots, &c.- goes by the name of 
fret-<work z wine, beer, ale, &c. when in- 
clined to be eager, is ſaid to be upon the fret; 
among Miners, openings made in the banks 
of rivers by land floods, are called frets. 
FRE'TFUL (A.) peeviſh, ſoon moved to an- 
ger, uneaſy, . | : 
FRE'TTED (A.) tormented, vexed, ſet into 
a diſorder or uneafineſs of mind; alſo mu- 
fical inſtruments divided into portions or 
diſtances upon the finger- beard, to ſhew the 
regular places where to ſtop, or put the fin- 
ger, in order to produce the tone required 
by the compoſition, ; p 
FRIAB[LITY or FRYABLENESS (s.) the 
capacity of being reduced into powder, brit- 
tleneſs, or cafineſs of being crumbled or 
broken into ſmall pieces. 
PRIABLE (A.) ofa nature that may be pul- 
verized or reduced into duſt, or very ſmall 
particles. ; | 
FRI'CASY or FRICASEE'(S,) adiſh of meat 
cut into ſmall pieces, and fried. 
FRICA'TION or FRI'CTION (8.) the rub. 
bing, juſtling, or chafing of two or more 
bodies together; in the Mechanicks, it means 
a reſiſtance that a moving body meets with 
from the ſurface of the body:it moves upon. 
The determining the quantity, and provid- 
ing againſt the inconvenience of frifion, as 
it is of the greateſt uſe in all manner of 
machinery, ſo it is the moſt difficult to ace 
compliſh, towards which ſeveral. learned 
mathematicians have lent their aſſiſtance, but 
the practice has not yet been completed by 
artificers. In Surgery, it means the act of 
rubbing a diſeaſed part with oils, unguents, 
or other matters, in order to eaſe, relieve, 
and cure; in Chymiſtry, it is what in Cookery 
is called trying or preparing mattersin a pan 
with the help of ſome unctuous matter, 
FRI'DAY (S.) the fixth day of the week, ſo 
called from Friga, a goddeſs worſhipped by 
our torefatherson this day, commonly ſup- 
poſed to be the ſame with Venus. g 
FRIEND (S.) one who does all the kind offie 
| ces in his power to promote the good or in- 
tereſt of another; in Scripture, it fometimes 
ſigniſies a neighbour, acquaintance, or fa- _ 
vourite. 
FRIE'NDLESS (A.) one who has nobody to 
aſſiſt him in time of neceſſity. 
' FRIE'NDLINESSorFRIE'N DSHIP(S. )kind- 
neſs, tenderneſs, courteouſneſs, good na- 
ture, or a readineſs to help any one as far 
as it is in one's power ;, the return of mutuab 
benevolence, the very cement of ſociety, and 
medicine of life, performing that in civil life, 
which the tree of life in paradiſe promiſed to 
nature and copſtizutipa ; The ancients made 
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FRI 
ho fy Frlendſois 2 goddeſs; repreſenting her in che. 
| **> figure of «young woman in a plain white 
morning gown, with her left fide dafe, and 
her right hand pointing to her heart, with 
theſe words in goiden letters, far and near; 
her head was likwiſe bare, baving only : 
Fron of pomegranate flowers tied round 
aboud it, out of which grew four pomegra- 
+. nates," with theſe: words upon them, winter. 
and ſummer; the bottom of her gown is 
bound about witb theſe two other words, 
life and deaths This goddeſs thus repre- 
Seated, graſp d a dry young elm with a vine 
twiſted about it, in her left hand, 8 
FRIE NDLY (Part.) like to, or after the man 
ner of a friend, kindly, hoſpitably, tenderly. 
x ha or FRI AR (S.) a common name for 
'the monks of all orders, and often means 


4 


Perticularly ſuch as are not prieſts, or in 


holy orders, thoſe that are being generally 
called fathers ; there are abundance of de- 

- nominations of them, as white, grey, &c. 

Frers; alſo a proof fo badly wrought off at 
the printing- preſs, that it is fearce legible, 
is called a frier. 

'F RUERY (S.) a company or weiety of friers; 
alſo the convent, c any ys or RAINS + 
tion where they dwell. 

*FRI'GATE (S.) a ſmall ſhip or. man of war, 


' built ſomewhat lower and longer than com- | 


mon, for its more eaſy and ſwift ſailing. 
confiſting of but two decks, chiefly bg: 
in pri vateering. 

FRIGEF ACTION (S.) a freezing, rendering 

or making very cold, 

FRYGEFIED (A.) frozen, made or rendered 

very cold. | 

FRIUGERATORY (S.) an ice houſe, orplace 

to make or keep things cold, 

FRIGHT or FRUGHTEN (V.) to bptine, 
put in fear, amaze, or confound, 

- FRIGHT (S.) a ſuprize, a ſudden taking a- 
way the uſe of a perſon's reaſon, by ſome 
extraordinary appearance, diſmal accident, 

terrible threatening, &c. . 
FRIGHTFUL (A.) terrible, amazing, or 
. + what cauſes much ſuprize, fear, dread, or 
ſtrong apprebenſions of danger, 
'FRI'GHTFULNESS (S.) apt © tobe ſurprized, 
ſoon terrified ; alſo hideouſneſs, terribloyeſy, 
or an amazing appearance. 
'F RIGID (A.) cold, bleak, ſharp, piercing; 
alſo barren or impotent, 
FRIGTDTT V or FRTGIDNESS (8. ) cold- 
neſs, bleak neſs; barrenneſs, or impotency, 

- FRIGORIFICK (A.) any thing that produ- 

ces cold: and with ſome Philo ſophers, cer- 

tain particles or ſmall bodies, ſuppoſed to 

be abſolutely cold, upon account of their 

ſttructure, and which produce the effect 

Called cold, where or with whatever they 

gare mixed, in e gs to the quantity or 
number of them. | 

FRINGE (S.): an ornament” made of filk, 
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e whrdes, gold, l &c+ to be lewedupon 


_ RO 
the bottoms of petticoats, tops of Vorey, 
round the middle of cuſhions, &c, 
FRINGE (V.) to garnith, ornament, or adorn 
with fringe z alſo to pulFout the threads of 
cloth, &c. at the-end, 

FRIPPERY (A.) ſaid of old cloaths, caſt-off 

garments, or other ſhowy trifles, 

FRISK (V.) to jump, ſkip, hop, dance, ar 

leap about in à merry manner, 

FRI'SKY-: (A.) buck ſome, gameſome, airy, 

joy, merry, jocoſe, full of wanton tricks, 

FKIT (S.) in manefafuring Glaſs, is the calr 

made by baking the aſhes of the plaat Kali 

or fera, mixed with ſand or fliats; this is 

the body or chief part of the glaſs, which, 

according to the intention, is differently 
mixed and managed. . 

FRITH (s.) an arm of the ſea, or the mouth 

of a large river. 

FRI TT ER (S.) a ſmall cake made with milk, 

flour, eggs, &c. and fried or dreſſed in an 

open pan over the fire, eaten particularly on 

Shrove-Tueſday. 

FRI'VOLOUS (A.) fooliſh, filly, impertinent, 

of no value or eſteem, | 

FRIZE (S.) the ſame with freeze. 

FRIZZLE (V.) to curl or twine up in rings, 

like hair bound upon a paper or curling-pin. 

FRVUZZLED (A.) curled or criſped, like hair 

upon a pipe or paper. 

FRI'ZZLING (S.) the act of e tying 

up or preparing hair upon pipes, paper, &cy 

FROCK (S.) a looſe upper garment to go all 

over the othercloaths, both ſor warmth and 

to keep them clean, worn by children both 

male and female, while young, and by wage 

goners, tallow=chandlers, &c. and com- 

monly made of linen, upon account of being 
eaſily waſhed or cleanſed. 

FRODE'SHAM (S.) in Cheſhire, a good port= 
town upon the river Merſey, conſiſting of 
one long ftreet, with a caſtle at the weſt 
end ; the market is weekly on Wedneſday ; 
digant from London 140 computed, and 162 
meaſured miles. 

FROG (S.) an amphibious creature that breeds 
in marſhy places. 

FROISE (S.) a large ſort of a cake made of 
milk, flour, and eggs, and oftentimes ſlices 
of bacon, put into the middle or inſide, fried 
in an open pan over the fire. 

FRO LICK (V.) to play the wanton, to oo 
merrily, to be gay, airy, and jocoſe, 

FRO'LICK or FRO'LICKSOME (A.)metty, 
gay, blithe, jocund, waggiſh, &c. 

FRO LICK (S.) a jocoſe, merry prank, ſome» 
thing done purely for diverſion, or to pleads 
a particular humour, 

FRO*LICKSOMENESS (8. \rheplayin mer- 
ry, waggith, or jocoſe tricks. 

FROM (Part.) apart, diſtinct, gone away, Or 
departing, 

FROME orF ROME SE'LWOOD (S.) in So- 
mer ſerſbire, on; the river Frome, over whi 


it hath a large bridge the town is 1 jo. 


+ þabited:by clothiers ; the market is weekly 
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PROW (G.) a Daurcb name for a woman v and 
et, | (day; diſtant from Lenden 85 inthe ſame ſenſe is frequently uſed inEnglih, 
| n eſpecially among the vulgar. | 
tn Nr — r part off FRO'WARD (A.) peeviſh, fretful, uneaſy, 
of , FRONT (S.) the — e aſſu - croſs, pettiſh, ha: d to pleaſe, 

5 n ; al FRO'WARDLY (Part.) fooliſhly, pettiſhly, 
off r 288 h the] croſsly, peeviſhly, &c, | . 
the fote - part of any thing, or that next vp pb by s p 11 15 
* 5 ane 0 which is ſometimes called the = F pie ws e (S. ). pee viſhneſs, * 
front or the bagk-front, ” it ar yr 5 . A 5 — 7 x > TE" WRC or difpleafure 
ry, houſe or building's bei ; "_ wy i ee 
8. fication, the face 2 ag 11 * 1 ; wrinkling or the forehgad, to threatea ar 
ale e . 5 of —_ Nildin or ob-] menace be looks. ; 
tali 5b 8 — wigs e jg pright} FRO'WNI4G (S.) knitting or drawing up the 
a | W mn i the foremoſt rank or| ſkin of the forehead into wrinkles or ur- 
— 1 ng or of a battalion, 285 3 our dillike at or 
. ſquadron, company, &, _ * > | 
hk  FRONTA'LES (3.) 8 — n of a very naſiy and 
are to draw the ſkin of the forehead u a) . | 
ilk, wrinkles, and the contrary. | By F 9 (4) water, &c. hardened or con- 
Da m ö 
TM ans II or it, eſpecially ſpoken rove, grow fruitful, and advance in learning, 
comes 10, or yery near — bas 2 2. — OS or any other valuable qualification, 
outs 2 ar ou — ee FRU'GAL (A.) one that husbands his money 
ny L (8. in 4 9 a ſmall pe-] well, that is very careful of avoiding all extra- 
| FRO NTAL (S.) in 2 1 = Phyſick, an] vagantexpences, as well in garb, as diet, &&. 
ings, diment put over a little door; 1 a 2 FRUGALITY or FRU'GALNESS(S.)thrif- 
pin. eee e eee ee ineſs, ſparingneſs, good husbandry, the op- 
hair forehead, faſtened with a yg 0 WH * — 5 | 
5 GJ = > 57.6 of its F RUIT (S) the univerſal name forall natural 
ying Lunt, "1% nag % "I productions, whether animal or vegetative; 
, &Cy _ CON" "| I Iſo the eſfect of a perſon's endeavours N 
all * — — W — = lan.” whether good or bad alſo the 18 
and trance of a thing, uſually m gp gar fitharifing by trade, rode, dc. but patiieme 
both tiful 1 ow: _—_ yo wo Sway pe; owes, A: Bay by 3 
ane cular ken of the embelliſhments þ ; wh 
— 8 n put in the firſt page or title of a yoann od appiess _ wt; —_—_ 
being _ e piec -|FRUI'TERER (S,) one that deals in or ſells 
i c 
. upon which the Jetos wrote four paſſages of plums, 3 wag excluſive of all ſorts 
weſt the law, and put them oa their foreheads; — go = 4 ws Ae Yee IR: lanes 
ſday; alſs any . put 5 1 es ** wh — — runes | & 
d 462 head, whether for civi orreligious pu . N , er MPA daddy 
| , in Arc hitec an orna- | FRUFTFUL (A.) that yie P 
; FRONTOW (3.) Ae paper wt much fruit, or a plentiful crop of any 
—_ FRO/PPISH or BRA/PPISH (A.) peeviſh, grain, herbage, apples, &c. on 9 
J 11 6 a R 22 2 e 
3 OR 
ſlices nary . ; - fertility, or yieldin 
® N , ater, &c, into] FRUI'TFULNESS (S.) tertility, or y 8 
s fri I 3 of che weather, | great ſtore of fruit, age &c. 3 4 
pr: f b ive- tree; in Seu 8 
o ſport or by ſome artificial mechods of producing 2 e He 2 - oy bed, 20 5 | 
. n een, e ſmall inks hanging upon her neck. ; 
merty, of {ts and other e ud, or way | FRULTION (S.) the enjoyment, poſſeſſion, — 
re e 5 94 fe to . compaſſing, or obtaining what is deficed,” 
ſomes of making W 2 - Ih : we FRUYTLEESS(A.)barren, that yields no pro- = 
pleaſe his flipping e Aegan freezi fit; alſo a vain or unſucceſsful attempt. 
1 ene eee eee 
_ — 4775 bl tter raiſed ] have pointed ſtalks, and like reeds, produ- 
TIT)» from A % — at li-} cing their ſeeds in ears like corn. | 
way, or — ns ow "ef bring or” e d FRUM (v.) to pout, lour, flout, jeer, 
u . 
8 , . : k, taunt, or ſnub, "a 
-  So- . FRO'THINESS (s.) the quality of being fro-| mock, , p 
) which thy ; alſo the fooliſhneſs, emptineſs, or ya- | FRUSH . 8 part of a horſe's heel 
2 i ary of billy People's gifcourſe, A my FRUSTRA'- 
bite e 7 | 


- 
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+ terchanged by ſevgral parts, | 


FUG 
FRUSTRA'NEOUS (A.) fruitlefs, unſurceſſ- 
ful, in vain, to no purpoſe. . ; 
FRU'STRATE (V.) to hinder, diſappoint, 
balk, deceive, make void, or prevent, 
FRUSTRA'TION (S.) a hindering, prevent- 
ing, diſappointing, &. | 


 BRU'STUM .) a fragment, piece, or part 


broken or cut off from any whole thing ; 


- Mathematically, it means a part cut from | 
of a pyramid or cone, by a plane paralle! | 


to the daſe. | 

FRY (S.) the ſpawn or young of fiſh; alſo a 
hrge number or company of any creatures 
whatever. 


*ERY (V.) a particular manner of dreſſing vic- 


tuals in an open pan over the fire, and com- 
monly by putting in oil, butter, or fat, to 
keep the matter to be dreſſed from burning 


or ſcorching by the over-heat and drineſs of | 


the pan, which is commonly made of iron, 
copper, or other metal. 

FU AGE (S.) the tax impoſed upon every 
houſe, called hearth or chimney-money. 
JB (S.) a nick-name for a fat, unwieldy 

child or perſon. 

UB or FOB (v.) to put off, to triek or de- 
ceive a perſon by a formal pretence or in- 
vented ſlory, made on purpoſe to take off a 
perſon's attention, or to amuſe him, 

FUCATE (v.) to paint, diſguiſe, colour, or 
counterfeit a thing, by making it look abun- 
8antly more beautiful than it really is, 

FU cus (S.) a paint or wafh, particularly uſed 
dy women to hide a blemith -or imperfec- 
tion, or to make them Jook younger or 
handſomer then they really are; alſo a ſea- 
plant, by ſome called alga. 


' FU'DDLE (V.) to tipple, or drink much, to 


ſpend a great deal of time and money in 
grunkennefs, 
FUDDLER or FU'DDLE-CAP (S.) one that 


Joves tippling, an exceſſive drinker, or 


drunkard. 
FUDGE (S.) a pretence, excuſe, colour, or 
deception 3 a mere fiction, where there is 


vo reality or truth. oP 
FUDGE (S.) to ſleal privately, to excuſe, pal- 


Hate, or colour a matter; to en eavour to 
make a falſity paſs for a reality, to make a 
great. buſtle and pretence of doing buſinc ſs, 
but without any riddance, 

FU'EL (S.) avy ſort of materials that preduce 
or keep up fire, when made, as coals, 
wood, ftraw, &c. , 

FUGE (S.) in Mufick, is when the different 
parts of a compoſition follow each other, 
each repeating what the firſt had performed; 
and according to what and how it is per- 
for ed, is called a fingle fuge, which con- 


fiſts of 5, 6, or any other number of notes | 


begun by a fingle part, and followed by a 
ſecond, third, &e. part; a double fuge is, 
when two or more difterent points move 
together in a ſuge, and are alternately in- 


1 
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"Owe: 
FU'GILE (S.) the-diſtemper called an impog.. 
"hume in the ears. ; 
FU'GITIVE (S.) a vagabond, deſerter, or 
run-away; one that ftrolls or flies from 
place to place for fear of being ſeized, taken 
vp, or puniſhed for ſome offence committed ; 
| the goods of ſuch a perſon, being lawfully 
found after the flight, belong either to the 
king or the lord of the manor, and ate 
called ſugitibe goods. | 
#U'LCIMENT (S.) in Mechanicks, the prop, 
ſupport or point upon which a lever, ba- 
lance, &c, turns, acts, or is ſuſpended. 
FULFILL (V.) to finiſh, accompliſh, perform 
or do a thing, either according to one's own 
' defires or inclinations, or that of others. 
FU'LGENCY or FU'LGENTNESS (s.) the 
brightneſs, ſhiningneſs, or glitteringneſs of 
any !vminous or poliſhed body. 
FU*'LGENT or FU'LGID(A.) bright, ſhining, 
or glittering, , 
FULGURA”TIGN (S.) the flaſhing of fire or 
lightening, which ſeems commonly to pre- 
cede thander; in Chymiſtry, it is the opera- 
tion of reducing all metals, except filver 
and gold, into vapours., | 
FULI'GINOUS (A.) footy, ſmoaky, inclina- 
ble to, or tull of ſoot or ſmoak. 
FULL (A.) that has no void ſpace, or that has 
no part empty. 
FULL (V.) to mill or drefs woollen cloth fit 
ſor the market. | 
FU'LLER (S.) the operator or worker in dreſſ - 
ing, cleaning, and preparing woollen ma- 
nufactures for the market. 0 
FU'LLERS EARTH (S.) a particular {dt of 
earth uſed by the woollen maaufacturers to 
cleanſe and dreſs their cloths, _ 
FU'LLERY (S.) a work-houſe or place where 
. woollen eloih is dreſſed by the foller. 
FULL-NI'GH (Part.) very cloſe or near. 
FULL-O'FT (Part.) very trequent or often. 
FU'LLY (Part.) amply, largely, fufficient!y, 
abuncantly, to the utmoſt extent. 
FU'LMINANT (A.) noify, loud, thundering, 
roaring,” bellowing, &c. | 
FU'EMINATE (V.) to thunder, or make a 
nere by ſudden guſhes; to threaten grie - 
_ vouſly or ſevere y. 7 
FU*LMINATING LEGION (S) a legion of 
Chriſtian ſoldiers in the Roman army, that 
were under the command of Marcus Aure- 
lius, who, when the army was ready to pe- 
riſh for thirſt, prayed very fervently, and 
obtained large ſhowers of rain, together 
with a ſtorm of thunder and lightening. 
FULMINA'TION (S.) the loud noiſe of 2 
thunder-clap, the ftorming or threatening 
of an angry perſon, the crackling or noiſe 
of metals heated in crucibles; in the Church 
Diſcipline, it is the ſentence of excomuni- 
cation pronounced by ſome biſhop or other 
eccleſiaſtick appointed by the pope, in 3 
publick manner, againſt ſome people or na- 
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FUN 
rULNESS (S.) plenty, abundance, that has 
no want or lack of any thing. 
FU'LSOME (A.) loathſome, hateful, naſty, 
luſcious, diſagreeable, flattering or fawning. 
FU'LSOMNESS (S.) loathſomneſs, naſtigeſs, 
foulneſs; alſo too much praiſe or flattery. 
FU'LVID(A.) of a deep or dark yellow co- 
' lour inclinable to a red, 


FU'MBLE (V.) to do a thing as if in the 


dark, aukwardly, lamelyz or diſagreeably, 
without ſkill or judgment, : 

FUME (S.) a ſteam or ſmoak ariſing from any 
agitated body, eſpecially liquids ; alſo anger, 
vexation, fretting, or tormenting one's ſelf 

at ſomediſappointment, &c, | 

FUME (V.) to reak, ſteam, or ſmoak; to 
caſt off effluviums from odotiferous bodies, 
&c. alſo to chafe, fret, vex, or torment one's 
ſelf, 

FUMTIDITY (S.) the reakineſs, ſmoakineſs, 
or ſteaming of any body whatever. 

FU'MIGANT (A.) ſmoaking, reaking, fum- 
ing, ſteaming. ' | 

FU'MIGATE (V.) to perfume a place by rai- 
fing a great ſteam or ſmoak, and particu 
larly applied to phyfical operations, when 
roſemary, frankincenſe, or other matter i 
burnt, in order to impregnate a perſon or 
place very ſtrongly with the ſmell of the 
burnt ingredients, uſed to take away any ill 
ſmell, occaſioned by diſeaſed, or dead perſons. 
or to help ſeyeral diſtempers, as head-aches, 
tooth · aches, &c. al ſo to ſali vate by the ſmoak 
of mercury. : 

FUMIG A*TION (S.) a perfuming or purify- 
ing theair of a place by ſmoak, which is by 
burning ſweet woods, fl wers, gums, &c, 
with the Chymyfls, it is the eating away of 
metals by the ſmoak or vapour of corroſive 
bodies; and with the Surgeons, it is the 
raiſing a alivation by the ſmoak or fume of 
mercury, . which uoleſs very ſkilfuly per- 
formed, and the'perſon well prepared, is 
very dangerous. 2 

FU'MOUS or FU Mv (A.) that is apt or in- 
clinable to yield or ſend up ſmoał aryapours. 

FUN (S.) ſport, paſtime, joking, any fort of 
waggiſhneſs ; alſo the anus. 2 

FUN (V.) to pleaſe, wheedle, cajole, ſoothe, 
flatter, or impoſe upon a perſon. | 

FUNAMBULA'TION (S.) the art of dancing 

upon a rope. 3 

FUNCTION (S.) the bufineſs, office, or call- 

ing of a thing or perſon, 


FUND (S,)thepubl:ck ſecurity that is given to 


the people for money borrowed of them 
dy the tate, which is either by appointing 
a bank to repay the ſums borrowed, or ap- 
propriating certain taxes for the 1 


thereof; alſo the publick Rock or bank off 


any ſociety, corporation, or copartnerſhip. 
UNDAMENT (S.) the anus; alſo that part 
ot the body upon which we fir, commonly: 
called the, buttocks, or breech. 


FUNDAMENTAL (A.) the principal orchief | 
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things to be minded or taken care of; thoſe 
propoſitions upon which the whole ſtracture 
of a doctrine is raiſed, or thoſe neceſſary 
concerns that require the principal looking - 
after; the firſt beginning of a ſcience or art 3 
the foundation af a building, or the conſti- 
tuent laws of a nation or commonwealth. 


FUN DAME'NTALLY (Parts) according or 


egreeable to the principles upon which a 
thing is ſaid or done. 


FU'NERAL (S.) the laſt effices paid to the 


dead, or the ſolemn and ceremonious burial 
of a perſon, according to the particuler cuſ- 
toms of particular countries; the old Romans, 
after they had cloſed the eyes of the dead, 
called out aloud to him ſeveral times, to ſee 
if he was not fallen into a ſwoon, or ſome 
lethargical diſtemper ; after this they waſhed 
the corpſe with warm water, and rubbed it 
with perſumes ; this being done, they put a 
ſort of white gown upon him, and brought 
him to the door, with his feet to the ſtreet; 
then they ſtuck branches of cypreſs before 
the houſe: This ceremony continued ſeven 
days, and upon the eighth they carried the 
corpſe where it was to be burnt, which 
cuſtom was introduced, becauſe the enem 

ſhould not expoſe the dead bodies of the ſol- 
diers that were killed in the wars. Amorg 
people of fortune, the bier or coffin was ge- 
nerally carried by relations; and at the fu- 
nerals of emperors and conſuls, the ſenators 
and magiſtrates of the republick did this of- 
fice ; but the commpn people were carried by 
veſpilliones, or common bearers : when per- 
ſons of blood, or eminent for their poſts in 
the government, or for remarkable actions, 
were brought to the pile, thediftinRions of 
their quality were carried before their coffin, 
as the faſces, ſword, mace, their anceſtors in 
wax- work, the plunder they had gained from 
the enemy, the civic, mural, &c, crowns, 
which they had deſerved, or whatever might 
add to their figure and reputation. The pri- 
mitive Chriſtians buried their dead after the 
Fewiſp manner, firſt waſhing, then em- 
balming them; they wrapped the corpſe in fine 
linen or filk, and ſometimes put on them 
rich habits: They laid them forth three 
days, during which time they conſtaatly at- 
tended the dead body, and paſſed the time 
in watching and praying by it; then they 
carried it to the grave with torches or flam- 
beaus, ſinging pſalms and hymns to the 
praiſe of God, and expreſſing their hopes of 
the reſurrection. They recommended the 
dead likewiſe in their pray&p, received the 
communion, and made their agapz orlove= 
feaſts, and diſtributed alms to the poor. At 
the end of the year they made a freſh com- 
memoration for them, and ſo from year to. 
year, befides the ſtanding commemoration 
for the dead, always joined with the holy 
euchariſt; they frequeatly put into the grave 
ſeveral things, either as marks of 3 
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the deceaſed, or to preſerve his memory, a! 
the badges of his digaity, the inſtruments 
and acts of his martyrdom, an epitaph,. o. 
at his leaſt name, and ſometimes they th. ev 
in medals, laurel leaves, ſome crofſes, and 


the golpel ; they had a religious ambition to}. 
de butied near the bodies of the martyrs, 


which introduced the cuſtom of burying in 


| Chuiches and church-yards, and the cuſtom 


of / erecting tombs or monuments over them, 


it being the ancient cuſtom always to bury | 


- with-ut the walls of the city. From What 
is faid above, an eaſy concluſion may be made 

" how we came by our preſent cuſtoms, * 
at the grave or upon the death of a perſon 
of note; the Romans had à cuſtom of giv- 
ing dead people of quality the teſpect of an 
" harangue, which was ſpoken at the great 


ſquare at Rome in the roſtra, where the] 


company who attended the corpſe, ſtopped -; 


the ſpeaker began with the antiquity of his] 


| pedigree, and the figure he made in the re- 
publick; then he ſet forth the regularity of 
| his behaviour, the obliginneſs of his temper, 
his remarkableneſs for the diſcharge of ſome 
publick office, c. Sometimes theſe ſpeeches 
were made by the children of the deceaſed, 
© and ſometimes by an orator appointed by 
me ſtate; and this ceremony was paid to 
the ladieslikewiſe, which wasallowed them, 


as a reward for their genetous. aſſiſting the} 


- commonwealth upon an extraordinary emer- 
* gence, by preſenting it with their necklaces, 
Jewels, &c. Popilia w. the firſt Roman lady 
"who had an o1ation pronounced at her fune- 
ral, which was ſpoken by her ſon Craſſus ; 
and it is obſerved by Cirero, that Julius Ce- 
ſar did the like for his aunt Julia, and his 
wife Cornelia. Se 
FU'NERARY (A.) any thing belonging to a 
funeral or burial. | 
FUNGO'SITY GS.) poroſity, 
neſs ef little holes or ſpaces. 
FU'NGOUS (A.) any thing porous, full of 
© ſpaces, or {jungy, as muſhrooms, &c. 


FUNGUS (S.) ſoft, pappy, ſpongy fleſh, fuch | 


as grows upon or about wounds. 


FUNK (S.) a ſtrong, rank, ill ſmell, or af. 


large, offenſive, or ſuffocating ſmoak. 
- FU'NNEL (S.) an inſtrument to convey li- 
quors out of one veſſel into another; alto 
the ſhafts or hollows of chimneys to convey 

ſmoak out of a room, or air into a cloie or 

- confined place, 
FU'NNY (A.) jocoſe, merry, wanton, arch, 
_ Waggl ; 


FU'RBELOE (S.) an ornament of ruffled or 


plaited linen, filk, ſtuff, &c. ſewn on wo- 
- mens garments, ſometimes of the ſame co- 


Jour with the garment, and ſometimes of dif- 
* ferent colouis. 


FU'RBISH (V.) to cleanſe, poliſh, or fit af 


thing up for uſe, particularly ſpoken of the 


_ gunſmith's art in leaning, mending, and fit- 


LY 


"ITO 


Funeral Oration, a ſpeech or ſe:mon made] 


1 


[FU'RNISH (V.) to accommodate or ſupply a 
pongineſs, or ful. 


— 


ting yp fire-ajms that have lain lon 
both for uſe and ornament, 


5 by, 
FU'RBISHER (S.) a poliſher, cleaner, bright. 


ener, or ornamenter of arms, &c, 
FU'RIES (S.) according to the heathen poeti- 


cal ſtories, ate the thres Daughters of Nigbt 
and Acheron, called Aecto, Megæra and Ji. 

Ap bone, who live in Plato's dominions, and ate 
his rods to ſcourge guilty and ſinful ſoujs; by 
ſome they aie called the three evils of the 
mind, Acer, Avarice, and Cncupiſcence, 

FU'RIQUS (A.) odtregeous, mad, fierce, that 

cannot be ſtopped or appeaſed, 

FU"RIQUSNESS (S.) the rage, fury, or anger 

of an enraged beaſt or man. | 

FURL (V.) a Sea term, fignifying to roll, 

wrap, or bind up a ſail cloſe to the yard, 

FU'RLING (S.) tying, binding, or wrapping 

up cloſe, as the ſail of a ſkip to the yard, 
upon proper occaſions, | 

FU'RLONG (S.) is a ſtated meaſure of length 

for land, conſiſting of forty poles or perches, 

each ſixteen feet and an half, or five yards 
and an half, which make 220 yards, or the 
eighth part of an Englißß mile. 

FU'RLOUGH (S.) a permiſſion, leave, or li- 
cence granted by a ſuperior officer to an in- 
ferior one, or to a common ſoldier, to be 

abſent a ſtated time from duty, 

FU'RMETY (S.) a pleafant broth, or thick 
pottage, made of whole wheat hulled, ſteep- 
ed, and boiled in milk, &c. 

U'RNACE (8) is ſometimes ſpoken of a 
veſſel of iron, copper, &c, but generally of 
a kiin, or place ſo built and contrived, as to 

make an exceeding vehement, ſtrong fire, 
to melt ores, metals, &c, in, or to calcine 
ſtones, &c, in, of which there are various 
ſorts and forms, which take their different 
names according to the purpoſes for which 
they are built or made, 


F 


perſon which ſuch neceſſaries, goods, or other 
matters as he wants, g 
FU'RNITURE (S.) any geods, neceſſaries, or 
materials whatever, that are proper or conve- 
nient to render a houſe, place, or thing fit 
to do the office it is appointed for; and in 
Dialling, it is the art of ornamenting ſun- 
dials with the parallels of declination, length 
of the day, azimuths, almacanters, &c. be- 
fides the common hours. 
FURR (S.) the hairy ſkins of ſuch wild beaſts 
as are uſed commonly for wearing apparel, 
upon account of warmth, &c. alſo the ſedi- 
ment that adheres to veſſels in which wine 
is kept ; alſo the ſcurf that ariſes upon the 
tongue of thoſe afflicted with a fever, &c. 
FURR (v.) to foul, daub, or cover with the 
ſediment of any liquid, eſpecially urine, &c. 
in Heraldry, it is to repteſent the ſkins of 
certain wild beaſts ſeen in the doublings of 
mantlings, &. # 05 
FU'RRIER (S.) one who deals in skins with 


the hair on, for the uſe of muff, wearins, 
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g 0 apps · el &c. in Englandthey particularly pre- | | 2s an ingredient in-blacks ; there is ancitite 


pate the ornaments of 'mayors, aldermen, 
r of companies, and magiſtrates 
publick gowns, &c, 


FU'RROWS(S:) channels, or drains for watry| 


lands; alſo the little vallies between the ridges 
enſt up by the plough in arable lands, &c. 

FU'RTHER (Part.) at a diſtance from, or be - 
yond where a perſon now is. 

FU'RTHER ANCE (S.) a helping, promoting, 
aſſiſting, forwarding, &c, 

FU'RTHER MORE (Part.)over and above, or 
beſides what has been ſaid or done already, 

FU'RTHEST or FU'RTHERMOST (A. ) at 
the greateſt diftance, 5 N 

FURY (S.) rage, madneſs, frenzy ; alſo the 
ſorightlineſs of poetical writings: 

FURZ (&) a fort of prickly heath or wild 
broom that grows upon commons and uncul- 
tivated places and which the country-folks 
uſe for firing to heat ovens, &c, 

FUSE or FU'SEE (S.) a ſpindle or ſtaff upon 
which another thing rolls, &c, in Watch- 
making, it js that conical part drawn by the 
fpring about which the chain or ftring 1s 
wound; in Gunnery, it is an appendage of a 

© bomb or granado-ſhell, by which the compo- 
fition within is fired, conſiſting of a wood- 
en pipe or top filled with wild fire, or fome 
other proper combuſtible, ſo made and con- 
trived, as to burn as long as the bomb is.in 


motion from the mouth of the mortarto the | 


place where it is to fall ; alſo the name of a 
portable or hand-gun, f 


FUSIBILITY (S.) a fitneſs, aptneſs, or rea- 


dineſs to melt, run, or become liquid by the 

heat of a ſtrong' fire, as lead, gold &c. 

FU'SIL (S.) in Heraldry, is a bearing of a 
rhomboidal figure, ſlenderer than the lo- 
zenge, having its upper or lower angles 
more acute than its collateral or middle ones. 

FU'SILE or FU'SIBLE. (A.) that may be 
melted, run, or caſt. | 

FUSILEE'R or FUSILIE'R (S.) a foot-ſoldier, 

. armed with, or carrying a musket or fuſee. 

FU'SION (S.) the melting or ſloution of ores, 
or metals for caſting, founding, refining &c. 

FU'SSOCK (S.) a lazy, fat wench, one who 
delights in idleneſs and gluttony. 

FUST (S.) the ſhaft of a column, or that part 
from the aſttagal to the capital; ſometimes 
called the naked. of a column, | 

FU'STIAN (S.) a fort of ſtrong cotton cloth, 
made for frocks or outer coats of men or 

| boys, &c. alſo an affected rumbling, made 


— 


uſe of by many writers, to make them look 


formidable to the ignorant, by ufing many 
uncouth and hard words to convey their 
ideas, which might be much better done in 
— * common expreſſions. 

PUSTICK or FU'STOCK (S.) a wood im 
ported from the Antille iſlands in the Weft- 
Indies, for the uſe of dying, in which artit is 
exceeding uſeful, and with a ſmall aſſiſtance 


frodaces a beautiful gold colour; itis uſed alſo 
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ſort brought from Italy, Provence, Fc. uſed 
to dye a dark brown, or coffee colour, : 
FU'STI-LUGS (S.) a fat, dirty, nafly, rank, 
ill-ſmelling woman. Sunne 
FU'STINESS (S.) rankneſs, muſtineſs, or 
unpleaſant ſmell, or frowſineſs, that ariſes 
from ſweat, or balf-dry*'d moiſt cloth, that 
has lain folded together wet, &c, | 
FU'STY (A.) rank, muſty, ill-ſcented, 
.FU'TILE (A.) babbling, talkative, fooliſh, 
that can not keep his ewn counſel, 
FU'TILNESS (S.) weaknels, vanity, babbling, 
fillineſs, lightneſs, &. 5 | 
FU*'TTOCK Sor FOO*THOOK S (S.) in Ship 
building, are thoſe compaſſing timbers which 
give the breadth and bearing to the ſhip, 
which are ſcarfed to the gercund timbers ; 
and becau'e no timber of that comvaſs can 


_ 


be found lone enough, to go up thre? all the 


ſide of the ſhip, thoſe compaſſing timberg 
are ſcarfed one into the other; and hoſe 
next the keel arecalled the lower or ground 
Futtacks, the other the — futtocks, _ 
FUTURE or FUTU'RITY (S.) the ti me not 
et Come, or that will hereafter be. 
FUZZ{V.) to unweave or unravel, like 
end of ſtuffs, ſilks, &c, oY a 
FV or FIE (Part.) for ſhame, out upon you, 
abominable, naſty, cc. : 


G. 


Is the ſeventh letter and fifth conſonant 
in our alphabet, but in the reel and ori- 
ental languages it is the third; it is one of 
the mutes, and cannot be ſounded without 
the aſſiſtance of ſome Vowel. It is frequently 
changed by Latin authors in their preterper- 
fect tenſes into C, and ſometimes into S or 
X; the ancients made frequent uſe of N for 
gn, as the Spaniards do now: it was anci- 
ently uſed for a numeral, and ſignified 400, 
with a daſh, thus &, 40,000 ; in Meufick, it 
is the mark for the treble cliff, and is now 
made uſe of for almoſt all the upper parts a- 
bove the baſs,except in church mufick, where 
the tenor cliff is ſtill retained; in Exgliſb it 
has a hard or ſoft ſound, as it happens to 
come before particular letters, wiz. before a, 
e, and u, generally a hard guttural ſound, 
as in game, gore, gun, &c. and before e and 
i, a ſoft or eaſy found, as in geflure, giant, 
Sc. gb at the end of words found like F, 
as rough, tough, &c, it is written in many 
words where the ſound is net perceived, as in 
ſen, reign, &c. 
GA*BARA (S.) a preſerved or embalmed dead 
body, which the Egygtians ftequentlj kept in 
their houſes, eſpeciaily of ſuch of their friends 
as died with the reputation of great piety and 
holineſs, or as martyrs, by which means they 
| ſuppoſed 
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N they paid them more honour than 
if they buried them, 


wrapping them up in 


ſevers] ſine linen cloths, with balms and ſpices, 

GA'BBLE (v.) to talk loud and faſt, to chat- 

ter or prate fooliſhly, impertineatly, or in- 

_ coherently, . FO EEE 

GA'BEL(S.) anciently it was a ſort of duty, 
or ſervice, reudered to the king or lord but 

now it is applied to cuſtoms, taxes, and im- 
poſis upon any ſort of commodity whatever ; 
though at firſt it was applied to ſalt only, 
among the French, from whom the word 
comes. | FEY: 

CABIONADE (S.) in Fortifcation, is a bul- 

wark made with gabions, 

GA'BIONS (S.) in Var, are baſkets filled 
with earth, and placed upon the batteries, 
about four foot diameter, and five or fix foot 
high, to deſtroy which, the beſieged throw 


among them lighted faggots well ſmeared | 


with pitch, &c. 3 

A BLE END (S.) in Carpentry is the up- 
* triangular end of a houſe, from the 

eaves to the ridge, | 
GA'BLOCES or GA'FFLETS(S.) falſe ſpurs 

made of ſilver, ſteel, &c. put over the na- 


tural ones of game or fighting cocks, at the 
time of fighting matches. 


SGA BRIEIL. (S.) one of the principal angels or 


meſſengers of God, whoſe name ſigniſies the 
ſtrength of God; the ſcripture mentions him 
as being ſent upon many occaſions; as to 
Daniel, to explain to him the viſion of the 
ram and the goat, and the myſtery of the 
ſeventy weeks ; to Zachary, todeclaretohim 
the future birth of n the Baptiſt ; to the 
_ Firgin Mary, to acquainther that ſhe ſhould 
conceive and bring forth our Lord Jeſus Chriſt 
without the converſation of any man, &c. 
The eaſtern people have added- a great deal 
to the ſcripture account of this angel ; the 
Mabometans call him the faithful ſpirit ; the 
Perſians, by way of metaphor, the peacock 
of heaven; it is now commonly uſed as a 
proper name of men among us. | 
- GAD (S.) the ſon of Jacob and Zilpab, Leab's 
ſervant, whom, accordipg tothe cuſtom of the 
Eaft, Leah gave to Jacob, becauſe ſhe had 
left bearing children herſelf, that ſhe might 
adopt what were the offspring of her ſervant ; 
from him one of the tribesof Iſrael was called, 
which when they came out of Egypt were 
45,650 men; alſo the name of a prophet 
Who was David's friend, and who followed 
him in all his troubles from Saul's perſecu- 
tion; alſo an heathen deity mentioned in ſe- 
veral paſſages of ſcripture, as Tſaiab xiv. 11, 
ec. The Arabians call the planet Jupiter, 
or whatever they imagine good and benefi- 
cent, Gad; it is alſo a meaſure of length. 
or a geometrical perch ; alſo a ſmall bar of 
ſteel kept to be heated and quenched in li- 
guor or drink, in diforders of the ſtomach, 
v bere the retentive faculty has been too much 
weakened, in order to ſtrengthen it. 
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aA (V.) to ſtraggle, range, or wantonly yg 
abroad without any neceflary call, or valu- 
able buſineſs inviting thereto, 8 

 GA*DDING (A.) rambling, roving, wander- 
ing, or loitering about from place to place, 
without any real call or buſineſs, 

GAD-FLY(S.) a troubleſome, large, flinging 
fly, by ſome called the gad- lee. 

GA'FFER (S.) a familiar word moſtly uſed in 

the country for maſter. 

GA'GATES (S.) a flone that ſmells, when 
rubbed, like brimſtone, and will take fire 

very eaſily. a 

GAGE or GAUGE (S.) a flandard, inftru- 
ment, meaſure, or rod, upon which are fixed 
certain numbers to make ot meaſure caſks 
by, that they may know What they do ot 
ſhould contain; in Foinery, it is an iron peg 

put into a ſtick, to firike a line or lines at 
equal diſtances; alſo a pledge, ſurety, or ſes 
curity for the doing or performing ſome- 
thing; the gage of a ſhip is ſv many feet of 
water as ſhe draws. 8 

Weather gage, is a Sea term for one ſhip 
that is to the wind, or has that advantage of 
angther, f 

GAGE or GAUGE (V.) to find out the con- 
tents or meaſure of any veſſel of capacity. 

GA GER or GAU GER (S.) any perſon that 
meaſures, or finds out the capacity of liquid 
meaſures or veſſels, and is commonly ſpoken 
of an officer of exciſe upon ale, beer, &c. 

GAG (S. ) an inſtrument put into the mouth, 
frequently uſed by thieves or houſe-breakers; 
which prevents or hinders people from ſhut- 
ting their mouths, and thereby incapacitates 
them from crying or calling out for aſſiſt- 
ance. 

GAGG (V.) to force ſomething into the mouth 
that may keep the jaws full ſtretched, and 
unable tg ſhut or cloſe together, 

G&A'GGLING (S.) the noiſe made by a gooſer 
or company of geeſe, 

GAFLLARD (S.) a dance, that moves in 4 
brisk, lively manner, ſomewhat like a Jig. 

GAIN (S.) any advantage, benefit, profit, ot 
lucre whatever. | 

GAIN (V.) to get advantage, profit, beneftz 
or increaſe. N 

GAUNESS or GAVETY (s.) cheerfulneſs, 
briskneſs, finery, gallantry, &c; | 

GAI'NFUL (A.) profitable, beneficial, advan- 
tageous, ſomething that increaſes a man 3 
ſubſtance or eſtate, : 

GAI'NFULNESS (S.) profitableneſs, advan- 
tageouſneſs, be neficialneſs, c. 

GAIN SAY (V.) to oppoſe, contradict, den), 
or forbid. 

GAINSBOROUGH (8. ) in Lincoln/vire, was 
formerly but a ſmall town ; but 1gtely by its 
convenient and pleaſant ſituation on. the 
banks of the Trent, by which means (hips) 
and come to aud from London direCty, trade 
is prodigiouſly increaſed, and the bilden. 

much enlarged; the market 18 veg. *%, 
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| GALA'NGAL (S.) a medicinal root brought 


| CA'LEN (S.) an eminent phyſician of Perga- 
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GA'LLEONS or GA'LLIONS (S.) thoſe Shes 


= ſhips that are ſent to Vera Crux in the 


befides which there are meetings for moſt | e- Indies, to fetch the bullion from New- 


of the noted different opinions among the 
diſſenters; it is diſtant from London 115 
computed, and 137 meaſured miles, 
GAL&CTITES (S. ya ſort of brittlih tone, 
that when broken or ground ditſolves into a 
| liquor like milk; alſo a ſort of earth called 
milk marle. 


from the Eaft Indies, the produce of a tree 
* of the ſame name, of which there are two 
kinds, the greater and the leſſer, whoſe vir- 
tues are much the ſame, and uſed with good 
ſucceſs in diſorders of the ſlomach and bow. 
els; it is uſed alſo by the viregar-makers, 
SA LAX (S.) in Afronomy, that long, white, 
luminous tract, which ſeems to encompaſs 
the h-avens like a ſwathe, fcarf, or girdle, 
eaſily perceived in a clear night when the 
moon does not ſhine; before the invention 
of teleſcopes, the learned were divided in 
their opinions about what it was, ſome af- 
firming it with Ari/etic to be a collection of 
vapours, others an innumerable quantity of 
flars, not viſible to the naked eye, which 
latter opinion is found to be fact; it is alio 
called the milky up. 
GA'LBANUM (S.) a ſort of gum or ſweet 
2 of a fat or unctuous ſubſtance, iſſuing 
om the incifion of a plant much like to 
large fennel, now uſed in pbyfical prepara- 
tions, and formerly was an ingredient in the 
compoſition of the Fewiſh incenſe, 


CALE (S.) a Sea term for a currency of air | 


or continued blaſt of wind; ſo they ſay a 


freſh gale, or ſtrong gole, when the wind | 
blows very hard, and the contrary is a gen- 


tle gale, 

GA'LEASSE (S.) the largeſt veſſel that goes 
with oars, low built and heavy; it may car- 
Ty 20 very large guns, with a ſtern capable 
of holding a large number of muſqueteers ; 
It uſes both ſails and oars; the rowers are 
under cover; it has three maſts that cannot 
be taken down or lowered ; theſe veſſels are 
uſed only by the Yenetians, 


mus, who lived in the ſecond century, in the 
reign of Marcus Antonius Philsſopbus ; he is 
ſaid to have been a great enemy both to the 
Jews and Chriftians ; that he was à great 
philoſopher, and an admirable phyſician, 
and that having wrought ſome extraordinary 
cures, he was looked on as a conjurer, and 
for that reaſon forced to fly R:me. He in- 
troduced the way of practite in phyfick to | 
this day called the Galenica/; he wrote 200 
books, 39 of which were burnt along with | 
the temple of Peace. | 
CA'LENIST (S.) one who practiſes phyſick 


after the preſcription, or according to the | 
method of Galen, which now takes in all | 


fimpl i i - 
3 or whatever is not chy | 


Spain; if the ſame ſhips are employed in any 
other expedition, they go by another name. 
GALL (S.) anutth 
oaks, uſed in making common ink, and 
the Dyers to dye blacks ; in Phy/jich, that 
yellow, bitter juice or humour commonly 
called bile, ſecreted from the bload ia the 
glands of the liver, and depoſited in a pecu- 
liar reſervoir, called the gal bladder, or by 
way of emphaſis the gad, which of divers 
creatures is uſed for ſeveral uſes, eſpecially 
ſheep and ox galls for waſhing, or cleaning 
the greaſe out of woollen cloths, coats, or 
butchers aprons, | 
GALL (V.) to fret, teize, vex, torment ; 
alf> to rub off the fein by riding, walking, 
or working. ; 
GA'LLANT (A.) gay, brisk, lively, fine, ei- 
vil, accompliſhed, genteel, brave, courage- 
ous, bold, or daring. 


GALLA'NT (S.) 4 lover, beau, or ſpark, par- . 


ticularly ſpoken of one that is kept by, or erĩ- 
minally converſes with, another man's wife, 
GALLANTIZE (V.) to act or play the gal- 


lant, and principal:y ſpoken of unlawful or | 


too familiar converſation with women. 

CA'LLANTNESS or GA LLANTRT (S.] 
braveneſs, courageouſnels, valeur; alſo in- 
trigue or amour. 


GALLERY (S.) in Acbitecture, is a covered 


place in a houſe a great deal longer tham 
broad, and is made for thediverſion of walk- 
ing, and convenience of going into ſeveral 
apartments with eaſe; in a Church, it is & 
kind of continued tribunal with a daleftratie 
built along the ſides, or lower end of the 
church; in Fortification, it is a covered walk 
made of timber, ſerving for the fafe paſſage 
of a ditch; in a Ship, it is a balcony facing 
the great cabin, made for the pleaſure of 
ſeeing or viewing what paſſes by, &c, 
GA'LLEY (S.) a low built veſſel, that goes 
both with ſails and oars, chiefly uſed by thoſe 
ſtates that border upon the Mediterranean; 
they have uſually from. 25 to 3a benches of 
oars on each fide, and four or fave faves ta. 
each bench, whoare commonly perſons that 
have committed offences againſt the ſtate, 
and are condemned to this ſlavery as a pu- 
niſhment for their crimes z in Printing, the 
wooden frame, or infirument, into which 
the compoſitor empties the letters vut of his 
compoſing-ftick, as often as it is filled, till 
it contains the matter of a page, is called a 
galley, | 
GA'LLI (S.) the prieſts of Cybele, mother of 
the gods, ſo called from the river Gallus in 
Pbrygia, of which they drank before they be- 
gan their ſacrifices, becauſe water of that 
river infuſed a ſort of madneſs into them, 
which they called divine; they celebrated 
their feſtivals by running about like es 
uit g 
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ng Entravagant, merry poſturet, and beat - dem ned by the law to ſuffer death; except 


ing upon little brazen drums; they alſo ca- 


firated themſelves, becauſe thegoddeſs was |: 75 4 
GA'LLOWSES (S.) certain ſtraps with eyes 


to be ſerved by none but eunuch d. 
GALLIARO (S.) a briſk, lively dance, much 
ke to a jig, the muſick whereof is com- 
poſed in triple time. 


in ſome particular caſes; alſo a part of a 
printing preſs, - * 


ſewed to the end of them, to hook up 


 ſchool-boys breeches, dr of ſuch perſoas 


whoſe hips are very ſlender. 


GA'LLICAN (A.) ſomething belonging to the | GALLS (S.) commonly called Aleppo galls, 


French nation, church, or people. 
 GA'LLICISM (S.) a phraſe in ſpeech ſpoken | 
 - erwritten in Engliſh, in the mode or manner 
of the French tongue or language; the ſame 
with Idiom. i 8 
GALLIGA'SKINS (S. ) a ſort of wide-knee'd 
- breeches worn over others, and commonly 
called trowſer s. | 
GALLIMAU'FRY. (S.) a. confuſed mixture 
of divers ſorts of meats, or other matters 
ether. en c 
_ CATLLION or GA'LLEON (S.) a large veſ- 


ſel or ſhip of war of three or four declcs, but | 


is commonly applied to thoſe ſhips only which 
trade to the Veſi-Indies; of which the Spa- 
niards uſed to ſend every year two fleets, the 
one to Mexico, which they call the flota, 
and the other to Peru, which they call the 
go ; b:fides theſe, which are the king's 
+. hips, there are commonly 12 or 16 others 
ſeat ts the ſame places by the merchants, 

{ who pay largely for that permiſſion, and 
» theſe ate called regiſler ſoips, which import 
gold, filver, precious ſtones, quinquina, 

„ ins, cochineal, indigo, Ke. 
SA LLIOT (S.) a ſmall galley or brigantine 
built very flightly, and deſigned for chace; 
he has but one maſt, and can both ſail and 
row, having 16 or ao ſeats for rowers; each 
- eaman'aQs as a ſoldier, having a musket ly- 
- ing by him, to uſe upon quitting his oar. 


GA'LLOCHES (S.) a fort of leather clogs that 
cover good part of the ſhocs, particularly at 


and about the toes. 


. GA'LEON (S.) an Engliſb meaſure of capa- y 


city tor both liquid and dry things of ſundry 

» fazes, and though they are all ſub-divided 
into four quarts, eight pints, &c.'yet that 
for wine contains but 231-cubic inches, or 
about eight pounds averdupoiſe of pure wa- 
ter, that for ale or beer 282 inches, and that 
for grain, &c, 272 cubic inches. 
GALLOO'N or GALOO'N (S.) a ſort of nar- 
row ferret or ribband woven for the uſe of ty - 
ing or binding ſhoes, clogs, &c. 
GA'LLOP (V.) to ride, go, or puſh on very 
faſt, like a horſe in full ſpeed, 


GA'LLOP (S.) the ſwifteſt pace or motion that | 
. a horſe can move in, of which there are di- 


vers ſorts, as the band gallop, Bal, gallop, 
Wel, Se. | 
GA'LLOWAY (S.) a ſaddle-horſe of the 
- ſmaller fize. 8 | 


GA'LLOWS (S.) a frame of wood made in 

divers forms, ſometimes repreſenting only a 
Kraight li ne, ſometimes a triangle, &c. and 
uled to hang ſuch malefactors on as are con- 


are a particular kind of vegetable tumouts 
or excreſcences like nuts, that grow upon 
the hardeſt ſpecies of oak, arid uſed in dy- 
ing, making ink, &c. which, although they 
are as hard as ſhells, are nothing but the 
caſes of inſects that are bred in them, and 
which when grown to matutity, gnaw theit 
way out, which is the occaſion of thoſe lit- 
tle holes we ſee in them. 


GAMBA'DOES (S.) a fort of leather boots 


affixed to the ſaddle; inſtead of ſtirtups, to 

put the legs in, and to preſerve them from 

cold and dirt, | 

GA'MBOLS (S.) ſportive or tumbling tricks, 

played wih the legs. | 

GAME (S.) any ſort, of ſport, diverſion, pa- 

ſtime, or pleaſure, whether at bowls, dice, 

cards, hunting, &c, 

GAME (V.) to play at cards, dice, &c. for 

the lucre of getting or winning another's 

money; alſo to ridicule, banter, or run a 

perſon down. * 

GA'MESOME(A.) wanton, frolickſome, airy, 

brisk, full of unluckineſs. 

GA MEST ER (S.) any perſon that plays at 
any ſport or diverſion, but particularly ſpo- 
ken of thoſe that make a conſtant trade or 

_ livelibood by playing for money, +. 

GA'MMER (S.) a free, innocent country 

| word for miſtreſs, woman, &c. 

'GA'MMON (S.) the thigh or ham, parti- 

cularly of a hog ; alſo a term in a play cal- 

led. back-gammon, | | 8 

GA'MMOT (.) ſport, play, mirth, jollity, 


;... &c, 18 
GA Mur (s.) the ſcale or alphabet of muſick, 
whereby a perſon in vocal or inſtrumental 
muſick knows how to diſtinguiſh and regu- 
late the tones in a compoſition, 
GA'NDER (S.) the he or male gooſe. 
GA'NDERING (S.) ſpoken of a man that 
goes a whoreing while his wife lies in. 
GANG (S.) a company or crew of men going 


war time, when ſeamen go about to impreſs 

men for the ſea ſervice, they are called 4 
preſi- gang; ſo in a Ship, that part where 

they go backwards and forwards in, is called 
the gang-way. 2 . 
GANG (V.) to go, walk, or paſs from place 
do place. : ; 
the largeſt and moſt conſiderable rivers in the 
world, diſcharging itſe}f into the bay of Ben? 
gala, through five ſeveral mouths, that form 
many iſlands ; in the narroweſt part it is tw? 
leagues over, and its breageſt above 4. 


* 


together upon ſome exploit or affair ; ſo in 


GA'NGES(S,) ariverio India, which ivone of 
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fome are of opinion, that it is one df the] which is ſuppoſed the emblem of plenty, 
| four rivers that ran through pacadiſe, and the | GA'RBAGE (S.) the entrails of any ereatutes : 
a - ſuperſtition of thoſe parts haz rendered the] as the fat, tripe, guts, &c. 4 : 
Wer, waters of it ſacred, fe- which reaſon, even GA'RBLE (S.) a plank next the keel of a 5 2 
es kings come to it in diſguiſe, to bathe in it,] ſhip, called alſo a garboard; alſo the dirr ' 
1p and others ſend 5 or. 600 leagues for it, to waſte in ſugar, ſpice, tobacco, ke. | 
AJ drink; it being deemed the greateſt rarity | GA*RBLE (V.) to pick out the dirt, or cleanſs 
j at every feaſt, vaſt ſums of money are made the droſs, filth, waſte, &c, from many forty 
ls; <by the ſale of it, It is repreſented in Paint-¶ of commodities, as ſpices, ſugar, plums, &c. 
Irs ing, in the ſhape of a rude and barbarous GA'RBLER (S.) an officer of great antiquity 
on ſavage with bended . brows, of a fierce and] in the city of London, empowered to enter 
** cruel countenance, crowned with a palm, | into any ſhop, warehouſe, &c, to view and 
e and with a pitcher, as is uſual to other] ſearch drugs, &c. and to garble or cleante 
he floods, and a rhinoceros by his ſide. | them, 1 
nd CA'NGRENE (V.) to contraQt a deadiſh cor- |GA*RBLES ($.) the duſt, ſorted or picked out, 
elf ruption attended with a ftench, blackneſs, | droſs, waſte, &c. of ſpices, &c, ' 
it» and mortification. | GA*RBLING (S.) cleanſing, ſorting, or picks 
| GANGRENE (S.) a young or beginning mor- ing out the waite part of any thing. 
ots tification, that part ſtill retaining ſome ſenſe GA RBO ARD PLANK (S.) the firſt plank: 
to of pain, and a ſhare of natural heat; its] ofa ſhip that is faſtened to her keel, on the 
om ſeat is in the fleſh, which & corrupts, con- | outſide, 
ſumes, and turns black, ſrreading into the] GA'RBOARD STREAK (S.) that ſeam in a 
ks, adjacent parts, and is ſeldom cured without] ſhip that is next to her keel. 
amputation, GA*RBOIL (S.) riot, diſorder, tumult, ups 
pa- CANTLET or GAUNTLET (S.) a large roar, &c, 8 | 
lice, ſtrong glove uſed by thoſe clothed in armour, | GARD or GUARD (S.) protection or defence, 
made of thin plated iron, with ſeveral plates | eſpecially ſpoken of the life guard or yeo- 
| for jointed for the fingers; the caſkand gauntlet] men of the guard ta the prince; alſo the 
\et's | were always borne in the ancient marches in] plate at the bottom of the hilt of a ſword ; 
in 8 ceremony; the gauntlet was frequently} in Law, it is the management or guardian- 
24 thrown, like the glove, by way ef chal- ſhip of perſons under age, idiots, &c. 
allYs lenge ; in Surgery, it is a fort of bandage or | GA'RDANT (A.) one keeping watch, or ups 
ſwathe for the band, when violently bruiſed, | on guard; and in Heraldry, a creature full- 
ys at being four or five yards long, to wrap round | faced, and looking right forward, 
ſpo- each finger, and the whole hand. GARDEN (S.) any pleaſant place ſtored with 
de or CANTLOPE (S.) a puniſhment inflicted upon | flowers, fruits, plants, fine walks, &c. uſv= 
ws 6.) ſoldiers for ſmall offences, which conſiſts in] ally divided into three forts, wiz. flowet 
untry their being ſtripped bare to the waiſt, and | gardens, fruit garcens, and kitchen garden t 
5 ſo obliged to walk or run thro? the company | to called from the produce of each. 
P 1 they belong to, or ſo many of them as the | GA'RDENING (S.) the art of cultivating, 
* ; commanding officer ſhall appoint, who ſtand] improving, and knowing how to lay out gar- 
Mlity; fo as to form or make a ſtreet or lane, with | dens, for grandeur, pleaſure, and advantage. 
t each a green ſwitch in his hand, who gives GARDEN ER or GA*RDINER (S8. Jone skill- 
. the offender a cut or laſh therewith, . ed in or employed about ordering, dreſſing, 
SSI SA NYMEDE (S.) a perſon kept for ſodo- keeping, and improving a garden, 
pus mitical practices, ſo called from a beautiful | GA'RGARISM or GA RGLE (S.) a medi- 
young man ſaid to be raviſhed b Jupiter, . cinal drink prepared to waſh, open, or cleanſe 
and made his cup-bearer jnftead of Bs the mouth or throat from phlegm, &c.in 
* ahi CAOL (S.) a priſon, dungeon, or place of ſe- any diſtemper, or upon any occaſion what- 
= curity for debtors, malefactors, or offenders | eder. 
* ol any kind. GARGARI'SE or GA RGLE (V.) to waſh, 
I N vAOL-DELVVERY (S) a freeing a priſon | open, or cleanſe the throat, ot mouth with a 
tips * from thoſe that are confined therein. lotion, prepared for the occaſion, when a 
called 4 CA'OLER ($.) one that looks after and takes |. perſon, through illneſs; is furred up, or al- 
| where care of a gaol, and the priſoners that are myſt choaked with phlegm, &c. 
« called therein, Xe" | GA'RGET(S.) a mortal diſeaſe in cattle, | 
FEY CAP(S.) an open or broken place in a hedge, | GA'RGIL ($.) a diſorder ox diſeaſe that parti» 
v4 place wall, edge of a knife, diſcontinued part of | cularly affects geeſe, * 
hiftory, &c, | GARGVLLION (S.) with Hunters, is the prin- 
ione of GAPE (v. ) to open the mouth wide, like an] cipal part of a deer's heart. "4 | 
1s in the 6 perſon, or like one a yawning, GA'RGLE (S.) the gullet; alſo a lotion pre- 
of Bend APING (S.) ſtaring, loitering, or looking | pared to cleanſe and waſh the mouth of a 
of form 7 a ching; alſo yawning, | , fick or diſeaſed perſon with, | 
it is two ARB (S.) the cloathing or dreſs of a perſon; | GA'RISON (S.) ſometimes means the caſtle, 
ve five þ Alſo a term in _ Heraldry, for a Wheat ſheaf, * or walled town, furniſhed with guns, 
| N : " a mmu- 
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|» ammunition, men, &c. 4. defence 


| BA RISON (v.) to furniſh a place of defence 


 CA'RLICK (S.) a ſtrong - ſcented and hot- 


SA RNER (S.) a ſtore-houſe, or granary for 
any ſort bf grain. | 
GCA'RNET (S.) the tackle with which goods 


_ GARNISH (V.) to. adorn, ornament, beau- 


with a proper number of ſoldiers, or to diſ- 
poſe of an army in winter-quarters, &c. 
GARLAND (S.) a ſort of ornament for the 
head, in the nature of a crown, made of 
flowers, feathers, and other decorations: 
Arncientiy, the poets, prieſts, and even the 
victims that were to be ſacrificed, were 
. crowned with garlands ; and to this day we 
have à cuſtom at wakes, to dreſs May-poles| 
with garlands, and the milk-maids of Lon-| 
don dreſs up their pails the four firſt days in 
May, and ſo viſit their cuſtomers, attended 
with fidlers, &c; where they dance, and 
commonly receive money; in a Ship, that 
collar of a rope that is wound about the 
head of the main-maſt, to keep the ſhrouds 
from galling, is called a garland. 


taſted plant, uſeful upon many occaſions, 
and eſpecially againſt windy diſorders. 
GA'RMENT (S.) any ſort of cloathing or 
covering of the body, 


are hoiſted into and out of a ſhip; alſo the 


name of a precious ſtone of the carbuncle 


_ tify, or ſet off. 

GA RNISH (S.) a fee or treat claimed by pri- 

ſoners, of all thoſe who come under the 
ſame misfortune, at their firſt commitment 


ings from falling down; among us here in 
England, there is a moſt noble order of 
| knighthood called by this name, of which 
the king is always at the head: as to the 
reaſon of the inſtitution, as it did not proceed 
from ſo trivial a ground, as a lady's garter, 
ſo neither had king Edward III. who was 
the founder of the order, any regard to the 
garter or leathern thong, which king Ri: 
chard I. in his attempt upon Cyprus and A- 
con, ordered to be tied about the legs of his 
officers to animate their courage, by ſuch a 
particular diſtinction; but Edward III. be- 
ing a prince of warlike diſpoſition and en- 
gaged in a war with France, made it his bu- 
ſineſs to engage the beſt ſoldiers in Europe in 
his intereſt 3 with this viewhe projected the 
. ſetting up king Artbur's round table, and 
proclaimed a ſolemn tilting, to invite foreign- 
ers of courage and quality to the exerciſe; 
the place for this ſolemnity was fixed at 
| Windſor, for which purpoſe, on New-Year":- 
Day, 1344, he publiſhed his royal letters of 
protection, for the ſafe coming and return of 
ſuch foreign knights as were willing to hazard 
their reputation at this publick tilting, and 
ordering, that this entertainment ſhould be 
held, annually at the ſame place at M bitſun- 
tide; all the knights, during this ſolemnity, 
were entertained magnificently at the king's 
expence, eating together at a table 200 foot 
diameter, which he called the round table; 
to countermine hi: project, Pbilip de Vallis 
the French king, made uſe of a ſimilar ex · 


dhat particular place, or the country round] London 175 computed, and 225 meaſuted 75 
about it; and ſometimes it ſignifies only the} miles. ; | 
- + Joldiers refiding there; and ſometimes it ſig- GA'RTER (S.) in Heraldry, is the moiety or 4 

nifies a whole atmy going into winter quar-] half a bend; alſo a ribband or other proper 

hers. ſtuff to wind about the leg to keep the ſtock- 
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= or entrance; alſo the flowers, ſlices of le-] pedient at his own court, inviting the mar- OL 
| mona, &c. that cooks put about their diſhes, tial men of fame and character, in 1taly and W. 
. When they ſerve them up to table. Germany, for fear they ſhould be pre- engaged 4 
GARNISHEE” (8) a Law term, for the] to Edward; this thought proving ſucceſsful, th 

party in whoſe hanes money is attached, gave a check to king Edward's deſign. Ed- an 
ſtopped, or arreſted, zbard having lately given his garter for the an 
GARNISHER (S.) one employed about oraa-| fignal of a fortunate battle, he took occaſion ed 
mentiog any thing. from thence to inſtitute this order, making ter 
"GA'RNISHMENT (S.) notice or warning] the garter the principal diſtinction of it; WI 

* given to one for his appearance for the better] from whence that ſele& number, whom he pre 
. - furniſhing the cauſe and court. incorporated into a fraternity, is called Equi- col 
5 GA'RNITURE.(S.) any ſort of furniture or tes auree periſcelidis or knights of the gar- for 
5 ornament ina room or chamber, &c. ter. By this garter, the knights companions ſon 
.GA'RRET (S.) the uppermoſt room or floor] are ſymbolically put in mind to act by the Ord 

that is habitable in a houſe, 75. maxims of good faith, ſincerity, and reli - on 
GARRETEER (S.) one who lives in a gar- gion, to puſh an enterprize with reſolution, ant 

ret, commonly ſpoken of poets and other} but not to undertake any thing contrary te of 

authors; alſo of thoſe perſons who hide or the ſtatutes of the order; not to violate the is t 

conceal themſelves upon account of debt. engagements of friendſhip, the law of arms, Th 
GARRU'LITY or GA'RRULOUSNESS (S.) the privileges of peace, or to do any thing Wi 
talkativeneſs, prating, chattering, &c. contrary to articles of probity and honour, prin 
GA'RRULOUS (A.) one inclined to talk,, This noble order was founded in the twenty-' mar 

rate, or chatter too much. | - third year of the reign of king Edward III. inſt; 
GARSTANG-S.) ia Lancaffire, an indiffe-f ann 1350; the patrons or protectors of 10 offic 

rent town, on the Myre; but its market is| were a Hely Trinity, the Bleſſed Frans ey 

f ; 0 nd 
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of che order are 25, beſides the king, the 
_ ſovereign of the order. To qualify a perſon 


is, as king Henry VIIIth's ſtatutes explain it, 
a gentleman by name, arms, and blood; ſo 


Iii 
th 


Wn 9 
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St. George, and St. Edward the Canfefſor 37 
and as it is the moſt noble, ſo it is the moſt 
antient of any lay- order, now in uſe in Eu- 

e; the number of the knights companions 


for this honour; he muſt be a perſon of an 
unblemiſhed character, not under the degree 
of knight, and one that cannot be charged 
with abetting a party or faction againſt his 
prince. He muſt be a gentleman born, that 


that no knight that has been convicted of 
hereſy, or treaſon, or can be charged. with 
cowardice, ' is capable of being elected a 
companion of the order, and may forfeit it 
upon conviction after he is choſen ; he is like- 
wiſe liable to be degraded at the pleaſure of 
the ſovereign, if by libertiniſm and extrava- 
gancy he ſpends ſo much of his patrimony 
as renders him uncapable of maintaining his 
character honourably, The habit of the or- 
der upon ſolemn days is the garter, mantle, 
ſurcoat, hood, collar, great George and cap; 
upon the collar · days they are only obliged to 
wear the garter, the collar of the order, and 
the great George ; at the middle of the col - 
lar hangs the picture of St. George, ſitting 
on horſeback, who having thrown the dra- 
gon upon his back, encounters him with a 
tilting ſpear; the garter, which is blue, was, 
at the foundation of the order, appointed to 
be worn a little below the knee of the left 
leg, which ſtill continues, having this motto 
wrought on it, Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe, 
which was made in French, becauſe at that 
time our King poſlefſed the greateſt part of 
France, and was at war for the whole, and 
our laws were then in the French language, 
which was alſo univerſally ſpoken at the Eng- 
court; beſides the 26 above-mentioned, 
is college or corporation conſiſts of a dean 
and 12 canons, beſides petty canons, vergers, 
and other inferior officers; to which are add- 
ed 26 poor knights, who have no bther main- 
tenance but the allowance of this college, 
which is given them ja conſideration of their 
prayers in behalf of the ſovercign and the 
companions, and by way of reward for their 
former ſervice in the field; there are alſo 
ſome conſiderable officers belonging to this 
order, as the pielate of the order, which is 
only an office of honour, without any profit 
annexed, and this is ſettled on the biſhoprick 
of Winchefter, The chancellor of the garter 
is the biſhop of Saliſbury for the time being 


The office of regiſtry belongs to the deanry off | 


Windſor ; there is alſo an officer called garter 
principal king at arms, whoſe buſineſs is to 


manage and marſhal their ſolemnities at their] 


inftallation and feaſts, Laſtly, they have an 
officer called the black rod; the coilege is in 
the caſtle of Windſor, with the chanter-houſe, 


; 


GA'RTE erſcs 
whoſe buſineſs it is to attend the ſervice bf 


= 


GASH (S.) a large or deep cut in any fleſhy 


end chapel of St, Gr ge, built by king Ed- 
ward UI, be fo" fe. y king E | 


GA'RTER (v.) to tie or bind op the floekings 
with a garter. | | 


KING AT ARMS (S.) a perſon 


the gartey, for which he is allowed a mantie- 
and badge, a houſe in Windſor-caftle, and 
fions both from the ſovereign and knigh 
alſo fees. $ : 
every feaſt of St. George, when tke ſovereign 
is preſent, notifies the election of ſuch as are 
new choſen, attends the ſolemnity of their 
inſtallations, and places their arms over their 
ſeats, carries the garter to foreign kings and 
princes, for which ſervice it is uſual to join ' 
him in commiſſion with ſome peer. 3 
GA'SCOIN (S.) the hinder thigh of a horſe 
beginning at the ſtifle, and reaching to tha 
ply, or bending of the hams, 
GASCONA'DE (V.) to boaſt of improbabili- 
ties, to affirm, vaunt, or brag of unlikeli- 
\ hoods, x : 
GA'SCOYNS (S,) the inner parts of the thighs - 
or heunches of a horſe, 1 
part of the body. | 3 
G ASH (V.) to ſeparate or part aſunder by eut- 
ting deep into any thing. 
GASP (V.) to ſtruggle bard for 
open the mouth wide to ſuck in air. 
GA STLINESS (S.) paleneſs, diſmalneſs, 
frightfulnels, terribleneſs, &c, 


GA STL (Part.) terribly, frightfully, pale, 


diſmal, like a ghoſt or ſpirit, 
GA'STROMANCY or GASTROMA'NTIA 


(S.) a ſort of divination practiſed by the an- | 


_ cients, by means of words ſeeming to come 
out of the belly, or by the preterded appear 
ance of certain figures raiſed by magick in 

55 — bottom of a glaſs or other tranſparent 
veſſel. n 

GASTRO'TOMY (S.) the operation of cutting 
open the belly, and which is ſometimes called 
the Ceſarean ſectioan. es 

GATE (S.) the large, outward door or en- 
trance in a court, palace, town, &c. and. 


when conſidered as a part of a fortifigationg..' '-'- * 


is made of very ftrong planks and iron- 


&c, intermixed, to withſland the ſudfen. . - + 2 


ſhocks of an enemy; alſo the geſture or © * 
manner gf a perſon's carrying his body in 
walking; alſo a long chain of mountains 
that ſtreteh quite through the p+-hinſula of 
India on this fide the Ganges, from the kings 
dom of Cambaya to Cape Comcrin, dividing it 
into two equal parts, the one wef, and the 
other eaſt. Ns 
GA'THER (V.) to colle& or bring many 
things into one place; alſo to pull off ffuix 
from trees, when ripe or nearly ſo. IJ 
GA'THERING (S.) a collection of money, 
. wares, humours, &c. into one place. or at 
one time, and often means a charity for tha 
preſeht relief of perſons that have ſuffered - 
by fire, inundation, or any other ſudden 


4 misfortune, v9 
* 2 GA'THERS 


He carries the rod and ſeeptre at 9 


breath, te 5 I 


n 


1 98 
dr RERs (.) the heart, ver, lights, dec.) 
of a ſheep, calf, &. BA 
"GCAVU'DINESS (S.) ſhowinefs, fi neneſs, exceſ- 

| five gaiety, or affected, rich, fine coloured| 
__ Eloaths,* *' ' | 
.CAU'DY (A.) over and above gay, or fine 
ia cloaths, &c. by having them exceeding 
Howy, and immoderately ornamented with 
ribbands, gold, filver, &c; alſo an appella- 
tion added to particular feſtivals obſerved by 


GA'VEL (S.) a Lato term, for tribute, toll, 
_ 


among all his og 


'GAVE'LOCK (S.) a pick or iron bar to dig 


GAU'GER (S.) one who meaſures caſks, or 
certifies the quantities of the liquor that ei- 


. * 


-GAUNT (A.) 


* 


GA vOr (S.) a ſhort, briſk, lively, muſical 


Gifting of two parts or Rrains, each ſtrain or 


AUS E or GAWZ (S.) a thin fort of ſtuff 
made of ſilk or hair, and uſed for womens 


GAY (A.) airy, brisk, lively, pleaſant, fine, 


 CAY'NAGE (S.) plough tackle; alſo the 
profit atiſing from tillage of land held by the 
lower claſs of ſokemen. 


AZE 


Chich they call gaudy- days. 


A'VEL-KIND (S.) a tenure, or cuſtom that 


:*- *- earneftly, Ke. 
ZNS (S.) greens, turfs, or fod 


, 4 
9 . — 


"LR * 
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the ſtudents of inns of court and colleges, 


cuſtom, yearly rent, payment, or revenue. 


divides the father's lands equally at his death, 
or a brother's, among 
His brethren, if he have rio iſſue of his 
own; this was the ancient cuſtom all over 
the kingdom, and remains ftill in part of 
Kent, Urchon- Field in Herefordſpire, &, c. 
holes to put ſtakes into the ground; alſo a 
ſhaft, javelin, ot fome ſuch warlike engine. 


ther is in them, or that they are capable of 
containing, particularly ſpoken of thoſe who 


mes ſure or gauge forthe cuſtoms, exciſe, &c, |' 
- © AVU'GING (S,) the art of meaſuring, or cer- 
tifying what any veſſel is capable of holding, 


or how much liquor is in it, when it is either 
quite full, or 2 ſo. 


fleſh by fickneſs, abſtinence, &c. | 
air, always compoſed in common time, con- 
part being played twice over, the firſt com- 


monly. conſiſting of four or eight bars, and 
the laſt of eight, twelve, &c. bars, 


hoods or ſcarves, | 


florid, or much ornamented, 


.) to ſtare or looks y 


* 


n 
rk 
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GEM 


the outſide works in a fortification made of 


earth, 


GA'ZUL (S.) an Egyptian weed, that is uſed 


as 1 ingredient in making the fineſt 
la a . : 


ean, thin, one that has loft his 


8 a thing 
"earneſtly, with ſolicitouſneſs, wonder, or 
- © " amazement. | 
GCAZE'TTE (S.) in general, fignifies any 
55 printed account of the tranſactions of divers 
-- countries in a looſe ſheetz but is now com- 
monly reſtrained to that paper of news or 
Intelligence publiſhed by authority under that 
_ Name, 
GAZETTEER (S.) a writer or publiſherof ga- 
- | xettes; alſo the title of a book, explaining the 
. © bearings, diſtances, &c. of cities, town, &c, 
SAZ MNG (S.) ſtaring 


N 


- 


o 
"1 


or looking upon a thing 


s of earth 


_ in the faſhion ef bricks, uſed ia facing 


| 


* 


| 


b 


8 i 
GEAR or GEER (S.) the harnefles and trap- 


pings of horſes; alſo dreſs for the whole 
human body, or a part of it; alſo the tackle 
uſed to lift up, or let down heavy weights, 
particularly among the. Miners, ſuch as large 


Water barrels armed with iron furniture, &c, 


buckets or corves to bring wp the ore or 
ſoil, &c, : 


GEESE (S.) large eating fowls, and ſometimes 


a name given to a parcel of filly, ignorant 
people, bas 


GEHE'NNA (S.) the name of a place men- 


tioned by the evangeliſts, which is ſometimes 
metaphorically ' underſtood of Hell, for the 
following reaſonz There was an image of 
Baal ſet up at the foot of mount Moriab, at 
the head of the river Silaa, near to Feruſa- 
lem ; this vale was a little even piece of 
ground well wateted, and woody, extremely 

leaſant, having a little grove 1n it, conſe- 


erated to Baal, to whom the Jetos ſacrificed 


and burnt, or at leaſt dedicated their chil. 
dren to devils; this place is ſometimes called 
the valley of Himom, 


GELD (V.) to caſtrate, or cut out the genitals 


of any male creature; alſo tribute- money; 
alſo any ſum paid as a ſatisfaction or recom» 


pence, | 
GE'LDING (S.) a horſe that is gelt or caſtra- 


ted; alſo the act of caſtrating or cutting 
out the genitals of a n 


GE'LID (A.) cold, icy, inclinable to thicken 


or become ſolid by means of the cold. 


GE'LLY, rather JE'LLY. (S.) the produce of 


meat much boiled in water, by means where- 
of the liquor, when cold, becomes congealed 

into aconſiſtence proper for the ſtrengthening 
aged or weak people; when applied to other 
uſes, called fize, ſuch as the plaſterers uſe. 


ö 

GEL T (A.) any male creature whoſe geaitals 
are ent or torn from him, a 

GEM (S.) the common name for all ſorts of 


precious ſtones and pearls, among which the 
principal are the diamond, ruby, fapphire, 
emerald, | ' 


GEMAKXRA (S.) complement, perfection, ſup- 


plement, or explanation, the five books of 
Moſes, or the Pertateuch,” the Jews call the 
law; then they have the Talmud, which 
they call the Gemara, it being tho deciſion, 
explanation, or interpretation of the rabbins 
upon the whole, or particular perts of the 
law, of which there are two ſorts, onecalled 
that of Feruſalem, the other that of Bay! ; 
the firſt is not ſo much eſteemed as the laſt, 
becauſe of its obſcurity, and metaphorical 
and unintelligible manner of expreſſion; the 


+ 


Gemara to the Jequs is like our comments 


upon the Old and New Teſtaments among 
us, in Which it is remarkable ſome hie 
3 
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GEN 


? tun after the Feroi/h manner of explanation. 1 (S.) the origin, principal, or 

SFMA TRIAS.) a geometrical or arithme- bead of a family. | : 

| _ "tical manner of explaining words, conſiſti ne FGE'NERABLE (A.) hat may be generated, 

: in taking the numerical value of each leitery begotten, or. produced. | 

in a word or phraſe, and giving it the ſenſe} GENERAL (A.) common, frequent, univer- 

. of ſome other word, whoſe numerical let-F al, various, of all ſorts or kinds. 

e ters taken after the ſame manner, make the FCE'NERAL (S.) Qechief er principal com- 

e ſame ſum. mander in an army; alſo the head or go- 

3M GEME'LLS (S.) the bearing bars by pairs or | vernor of a religious order among the Reman 

ze cuap es in a coat of arms. 55 Catholicks. | 

Co GE=MINATE(V.) to double, or make twice GENER ALT'SSIMO (S.) the ſupreme com- 

or as much as there now is. IJ. mander of all the forces of one or more. "4 

GEMiNA'TION (S) doubling, or making af kingdoms that are in confederacy. : 
eg number as many more as It now is. GENERA'LITY (S.) the greate part or 
nt GEMINI (S.) in A?7ronmy, is a conftellation} numbers, the common people, | 
called the twins, the third in the preſent or- | GENERALNESS (S.) the commonneſs, fre- * 

Ne der ofthe zodiack, confiſting according to] quency, or univerſality of any thing. , 
nes Pielemy's catalogue of 24 fiars, of Tyche's} GENERATE (V.) to ingender, to beget, to 
the 29, and of Flamfleed's 79; in Anatomy, two] produce or bring forth. - 
> of muſcles of the thigh, which ariſe from the GENERATING LINE (S.) in Matbematickt, 


at protuberance of the iſchium, and are inſerted] is that which by its motion er revolutiog 
iſa* with the pyriformis into the dent at the root rt any other figure plain or ſolid. 
of of the great trochanter. | GENERA'TION (S.) the begetting or bring- 
nely GEMMA or SAL-GE'M (S.) is peculiarly! ing à thing into being in a natural way; 


nſe · uſed for rock ſalt, as ſalt dug out of mines} alſo the ages or races of people paſt, pre- 
iced upon account of its tranſparency ; gem in Bo- 


ent, or to come. 
bil- tany, is the turgid bud of any tree, when] GENERATIVE (A.) that bas the natural 
al led it begins to bear. f power of begetting, producing, or bringing 
GE'MMARY (S.) a cabinet, or place to put] forth ſomething. . 

itals or keep jewels in. GENE'RICAL (A.) belonging to the genus, 
ney; CENDA'RMERIE (5) the French cavalry or] kind, or ſort of a thing. 
com- horſe, and particularly that of the*king's | GENERO'SITY (S.) a brave nobleneſs of 

houſhold, which at preſent conſiſts of fix-] mind, that forgives the weakneſſes, miſtakes, 
aſtra- teen companies, , ; 


| affronts, and injuries of others, and yet at 
atting GEN-D*'ARMES (S.) anciently the French] the ſame time behaves with an undaunted 
king's horſe-guards only, but now the com-] courageouſneſs; alſo a liberal and free be- 
panies of the king's guard de a the muſ- 


ſtowing of favours, alms, and rewards ts 
queteers and light horſe are reckoned among} the neceſlitous and deſerving. 


them ; there is a company of gentlemen of | GENERQUS (A.) open-hearted, bountiful, 


icken 


uce of 


yhert- about 250, of whom the king himſelf is] free, ready to relieve and reward the neceſ- 
gealed captain, and one of the principal peers lieu-| fitous and deſerving, quite oppoſite to ſneaks k 
hening tenant- captain, particularly called by this] ingaeſs, Niingineſs, or hard-beartedneſs, _— 
o other name, who, when the king marches with all | GE'NESIS-(S.) the beginning, formation, and 
uſe. his houſhold troops, cloſe the march. | origin of a thing; alſo the name of the firſt 
zenitals GE'NDER (S.) the diſtinction of ſex; and is] facted book or part of the ſcripture, called _ 
8 commonly ſpoken of the difference made in} Genęſis or Generation, becauſe it contains the - _ 
ſorts of the terminations of adjectives that are toagree| general formation of all things, and the ge- 
ich the with ſubſtantives of different genders, eſpe-] nealogy of the firſt patriarchs, from Adam to 
pphite, cially in the Latin tongue; alſo a diffinction] the ſons and grandſons of Jacob; in Hebrew | 
made by the geometricians td expre what] it is called Bereſcbitb, becauſe it begins witma 
"0, ſup- ſort of curve any inclining line is. | this wordin the original language; it includes 
zooks 0 GE'NDER (V.) to ceuple together carnally] the hiſtory of 2469 years, from the begin- 
call the in order to beget or produce the ſame kind, ning of the world to the death of the patri- 
which of any ſort of creatutes. arch Joſeph; this book was written by Moſes. / 
decifion, GENEALO'GICAL (A.) belonging, apper-] Among the Mat bematiciam, the forming of 
e rabbins taining to, er after the manner of a gene-] | avy plain or ſolid figure by the motion of. 
3 of the alogy. 1 ſome line or ſurface, is called its gene/is, e 
one called GENEA'LOGIST (S.) one that ſtudies, prae-GENET or GE'NNET (8) 3 borſe 
Babylon; tiſes, or is ſkilled in genealogy, that is very ſmall and ſwift; alſo a Tarkifp | 
s the laſt, GENEA'LOGY (S.) an hiftorical account of | bit for a horſe's mouth, made in the faſhion .. 
taphorical the riſe, progreſs, and preſent ſtate of a} of a ring, and above the liberty of the 
Hon; the publick or private perſon or family, relating] tongue; alſo the name of a ſmall creature 
comments / the ſeveral marriages, intermarriages, and} with a very fine furr. ; 


ts among deſcendants of noble families, both by GENETHLIA'CAL (A.) belonging to that 
* duc ud collateral lines 46. 1 part of enen that Gree future ere 
- a | ; 5 F F. 2 * N 8 : 
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E oY, and aſpects of the planets. 


— 


by caleulating the nativities' of the perſons| 
*.. ſpoken of. 2 : | 


 GENETHLIALOGY (8) the art of caleu-| 


þ latiog gativities: according to the motions 


- - .GENE'VA (34 a ſpirituggs liquor, or ſtrong 


Water diſtilled from Juniper berries, and by [GE'NNETING or IU NET ING (S.) a ſmall, 


the rablle called by various humorous names, 
as ſtrike. fire, white-tape, ſhall I go naked, &c. 
alſo the name of a famous city of Suwry, in 
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birth to his death; from hence it paſſed ints 


dian angels; but it is new commonly un- 
derſtood to be the diſpoſition, inclination, or 
bent of a perſon's mind to this or that art, 

ſcience, or practice. + | 
pleaſant ſort of eating apples, that are com- 
monly ripe in June, and are capable of be- 


\ 


ing kept the year about, 


 allia1 ce with the Proteſtant cantons of Sqwit-[GEN'T or GENTEE L (A.) well carriaged, 


_ merland. | n 
- GE'NIAL- (A.) merry, blithe, gay, fefitvs], 
jo 'fu', belo 1ging to a marriage, &c. it was 
alto, accoraing to the ancient neathen my- 
thology, an appellation given to certain dei- 
ties, ſuppoſed to preſide over the affairs of 
generation. 


ENT CULArE (v.) to grow into joiats,| 


\ knots, or ſubdiviſions, . * 
- BENI CULATED (A.] knotted, jointed, or 
. parted into ſeveral portions, like canes, 
reeds, &c, gp 2 
GENICULA'TION or GENUFLE'XION (s.) 
the bowing or bending of the knee, as a to- 


with the air, or after the manner of a gen- 
tleman, well dreflſec, both for goodneſs and 
manner of cloathing. 5 

GENTEE'LNESS (S.) the behaviour, carriage, 
or dreſs of well-educated perſons. 

GE'NTIAN (S.) a medicinal root, belonging 
to a plant of the ſame name, eſfeemed ex- 
cellent againſt poiſons and peſtilential diſea- 
ſes, ſo called from Gentius king of Illyria, 
who is reported to have firſt diſcovered its uſe, 
GE'NTIL (S.) a ſmall worm or maggot, uſed 
by anglers as a bait to fiſh with. 

GE 'NTALES (S.) a term uſed by the Jes for 
all thoſe who were not of their religion, 


ken of reſpect. | 


BENICULUM (s.) the ſtalk or ſtem of a 


plant. 


and ſignifies an idolater, or one that wor- 
ſhips idols, as moſt or all of the then Hea- 
| then world did; among the Romans, it ſigni - 


laws of Rome, 


 GE'NII (S. ) certain ſpirits which the old Hea · fied any foreigner or perſon not ſubject to the 


© thens Imagined were theguardians of particu · 
lar perſons and places, a ſort of middle being 
between gods and men, of which they ſup- 
©  Poſed each perſon had two, a bad and a good 
One, alweys attending him, one prompting 
- Him to vice, the other to virtue; they ùſual- 
ly ſacrificed wine, flowers, frankincenſe, and 
-- Jometimes a pig to them; the Romany uſ-d 
to ſwear by the Genius of their emperors, 
which they pret=nded to do with a great deal 
of conſcientiouſneſs and ſolemaity, and the 
puniſhment of perjury, in this caſe, was 
very ignominious; the Chiiſtians were often 
put to death for refuſing this oath, | 
- *GENIO'GRAPHY (S.) a treatiſe of angels, 
P ſpirits, or intelligences. OE: | 
_ *GE'NiTAL (A.) belonging or ſerving to ge- 
neration or propagation, | 


GE'NTILISM (S.) heatheniſm, idolatry» or 
' ſomething foreign or different from the eſta- 
bliſhed way of worſhip, * 

GENTTLITY (S.) the degree of honour be- 


behaviour, dreſs, &c. of a perſon of a polite 

education, „ 

GE'NTLE (A.) mild, good - natured, well- 
conditioned, civil; alſo any creature, wild 
by nature, that is tamed, or taught to be- 
have or carry itſelf tamely or familiarly. 

GE'NTLEMAN (S.) one of a noble or gre:t 

| family, that does, and has borne arms many 
years; but in the preſent common accepta- 

tion of the word, any perſon that does not 
follow a mean or mechanick' buſineſs is called 
a gertleman, as lawyers, phyſicians, &e. 


*GE'NITALS (S.) the generative parts of any |[GE'NTLENESS (S.) mildneſs, civility, tame - 


male creature. SR Go 
 "GE'NITIVE CASE (S.) that by which pro- 
perty or poſſeſſi n is generally expreſſed; in 


the Latin Tongue, it ig called the ſecond caſe, | 


and has according to the declenſons various 
endings; but in Erngli is expreſſed by of 


neſs, good=\; 1mour, and obligingreſs. 
GE'NTRY (S.) that part of a nation who are 
below the nobility, and above the commo- 
nalty; or ſuch who, though they have large 
| fortunes to live upon, without following any 
trade or employment, have yet no titles of 


or s at the end of the word, as, The houſe 
of ay father, or, My father's houſe; where it 
is to be noted, that when the particle is 


grandeur, as dukes, lord, & e. 
GENUINE (A.) true, natural, free from any 
ſort of adulteration Whatever. 


uůſed, the poſſeſſed comes firſt in order, and {SE'NUINENESS (S.) truth, perſection, rea- 


the poſſeſſor afterwards; but when 's is uſed, 
dhe proprietor is named firſt, and the property 
or thing poſſeſſed afterwards, ow 
"GENIUS (S.) according to the ancient Hea- 

thens was a, good or evil ſpirit, which they 
ſuppoſed to be placed over each particular 


Perſon, and to accompany him from hig 


lity, or what is as it appears to be, pure, un- 
mixed with any corruption ar debaſing. 
GE'NUS (S.) the ſtock, origin, manner, or. 
faſhion of a thing; with the Grammartians, 
it means the ſort of noun, whether maſcu- 
line or feminine, &. with the Logicions, it 
is the univerſal idea, which they lub f, 
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the Chriſtian doctrine by the name of guar- 


longing to a gentleman; alſo the manner of 
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| GEO'GRAPHY (S.) a deſcription of the ha- 


1 


ger, it is a ſyſtem or aſſemblage of plants 
or parte agreeing in ſome one common cha- 
rater; in Mufick, it is 2 particular manner 

of ſubdividing the principles of melody. 

GEOCE'NTRICALLY (Part.) according to 
the PtolemaickSyſlem, that which ſuppoſes the 

earth to be the centre of the world, 

GEOCE'NTRICK (S.) in Aſtronomy, is the 
conſidering a planet or orb to have the ſame 
centre with the earth; ſo the 

| Gencentrick Latitude of a Planet, is its lati- 
tude ſeen from the earth, 

 Geocentrick Place ofa Planet, is that place 

in the ecliptick, which it appears to us to 
be in from the earth. 

FEODEST A (S.) the art of meaſuring land, 
commonly called ſurveying. 
EODE'TIAL NUMBERS (S.) fuch as are 
applied to money, wares, or commodities of 
any ſort or kind whatever, + + 

GCEO'GRAPHER (S.) a practiſer, ſtudent, or 
proficient in geography. 

CEOGRA'PHICK or GEOGRAPHIC AL. 
(A.) according to the rules, laws, or theo- 
rems of geography. 


bitable world, or a general ſurvey of the 
whole terreſtrial globe, containing the ſitua- 
tion of all countries and contineats, the diſ- 
tances of places from each other, with their 
| bearings, and other incidents, to render the 
ſcience complete; it is eſteemed the moſt 
uſeful and principal part of mixed mathe- 
maticks. þ 

GEOMANCER (S.) a practiſer, ſtudent, or 
profeſſor of geomancy. 

GE'OMANCY (S.) a ſort of divination made 
by means of a number of ſmall dots or points 
made on paper at random, and by confidering 
the various lines and figures which thoſe lines 
repreſent, or are imagined ſo to do, a judg- 

ment is formed, and the future ſucceſs of the 
querent-is declared. From this account it is 
eaſy to judge to what a degree of ſtupidity 

. and wickedneſs the practiſers or inquirers by 

this method muſt be arrived, to give or 
take any aſſurance of ſucceſs from ſuch fool- 
iſh, improbable, and impoſlible methods, 

CEOMETRUICIAN (S.) a perſon ſkilled in, or 
practiſing of g-ometry. | 

CEOME'TRICK or GEOME'TRICAL (A.) 
ſomething conſidered as, or actually belong- 
ing to the ſcience of geometry, 

CEO'METRY (S.) Oriftly means meaſuring 
the earth, but is n(w confined, and appro- 
priat ed to the moſt noble of the mathema- 
ticalſciences, viz.''the conſideration of con- 
tinued quantity or ſenſible magnitudes, whoſe 


parts, though. never ſo vaſt or remote, by its | 


demonfrations are exactly meaſured and un- 
derſtood, th which purpoſe it is divided into 


theorical and practical; the one conſiders the | 
relation, proportion, and other aſſections of | 
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to incumber his poem with too much bufis 
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without regarding the inconveniences that 
ariſe from friction, the difficulty or impoſſie 4 
bility, of making ſuch or ſuch; forms per- 
feRly, &c, and the other allows ſor the mw 
pexfeRion, or takes the figures for perfect, 
Kc. and is called by various names accord. . 
ing to the application; the painters repreſent 
geometry by a lady with a fallow face, dlad - 
in a green mantle fringed with filver, and 
holding a filver wand in her hand. 
GEORGE (S.) a proper name of a man, very 
common in England; alſo the patron ſaint of 
the kingdom, who is reported to have been 
a famous ſaint throughout all the eaſt, and 
called by the Greeks the great martyr; in 
Medals, Painting, &c, he is frequently re- 
preſented on horſe-back well- armed, and 
ready for an engagement; he is adored both 
in / the Greek and Latin church, and England 
and Portugal have both choſen him for their 
patron ſaint: There have been various mi- 
litary orders under this denomination z that 
which in England is now called the order of 
the garter, was, till K. Edward the VIth's 
time, called the order of St. George; there _ - 8 
is now one in Venice, the knights of which * 
wear a chain of gold about their necks, at | 
the bottom of which hangs a gold croſs ena- 
melled with red, which croſs is likewiſe 
embroidered upon their cloaks ; there are 
alſo ſeveral religious orders and congrega» 
tions, particularly canons regular of St. 
George in Alga, at Venice, Sicily, &c, 
GEO'RGIC (S.) is ſome part of the ſcience of 
huſbandry put into a pleaſing dreſs, and ſet 
off with all the beauties and embelliſhments 
of poetry; and here part of the poet's ſkill 
lies in fingling-out ſuch precepts as are uſeful, ; 
and at the ſame time moſt capable of orna- 
ment; and as there is art in the choice of 
fit precepts, ſo the manner of treating them 
muſt bg nicely and judiciouſly purſued. The 
method muſt be natural, and unforced, that 
every thing may leok eaſy, and fland in the 
beſt light; and where there are ſeveral ways 
of conveying the ſame truth to the mind, 
the poet muſt pitch upon that which is moſt . 
diverting: Farther, the poet is not obliged 
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neſs; but ſometimes to. relieve the ſubject᷑ 
with a moral reflection, or let it reſt a while 
for the Hake of a pleaſant and pertinent di- 
greſſion; but then theſe digreſſions muſt be 
ſomething of a piece with the main defign 
of his Georgic, and have a remote alliance 
atleaſt to the argument, that ſo the whole 
poem may be more uniform and agreeable, 
The ſtyle proper to a Georgic muſt be worked 
vp with a great deal of thought and vigour, * 
that the words may be lively and glowing, 
and that every thing the you deſcribes may 
immediately preſent itſelf and riſe up to the + 
reader's view, He muſt be particularly care- 
ful not to let his ſubject? debaſe his ſtyle, and 
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- Erery where to keep up his verſe in ll the 
"pomp. of numbers and dignity of words, 

After this ſhort ſcheme of rules, it may not 


the di | | ad V. 
575 in this kind of poetry: To begin with 


and frugal; he is always inſtructing his rea- 
the poem, and makes the whole look but 


- clog the poem, and are often ſo minute, and 
full of circumftances, that they weaken and 


one the plainneſs of a downright country- 


GE'RFALCON or GY'RFALCON'(S.) alarge| 
bird of prey, next in ſtrength to an eagle, 
| GERMAN (S.) of 


welter Gaudi, and the emperor Theods- 


. cations of the weather are taken out of 4- 
ratat, where we may ſee how judiciouſly he 
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be improper to mention, in a word or two, 
ent management of Heſod and Fir- 


fod ; he is wonderfuſly grave, diſcreet, 


der, avoids all manner of digreflions, and 


does not ſtir out of the field, once in the 


whole Georgic; his method, in deſcribing 
month after month, with proper ſeaſons and 
employments, is too grave and plain, it 
takes off from the ſurprize and variety of 


janack in verſe; it is true, 
his deſcriptions Fave abundance of nature in 
them, but theizit is nature in her ſimplicity 
and undreſs ; neither has he ſhewn more art 
22d judgment in the precepts he has given 
us, which are ſown ſo very thick, that they 


like a modern 


enetvate his verſe, On the other ſide, Virgil 
has ſo raiſed the natural rudeneſs and fim- 
plicity of his ſubject, with the fignificancy 
of his expteffion, the grandeur of his verſi- 
fication, the variety of his tranſitions, and 
the ſolemn air in his reflections, that if we 
look upon both poets together, we ſee in 


man, and in the other ſomething of a ruſ-; 
tick majeſty like that of a Raman dictator 


at the plough tail; he delivers the meanen | 


of his precepts with a kind of grandeur; he 
breaks the clods and toſſes the dung about 
with an air of gracefulneſs; his |prognoſti- 


has picked out thoſe that are moſt proper 
for his huſbandmens obſervation ; how he has 
enforced the expreſſion, and heightened the 


images which he found in the original: In 


ſhort, the Georgic has all the perfection of a 
poem written by the greateſt poet in the 
flower of his age, when bis invention was 


ready, his imagination warm, his judgment 
ſettled, and all his faculties in their full vi- 
gour and maturity. 


SO ScOpV (S.) a fort of divination or fore- 


telling the future fruitfulneſs of any land, 
by well ' obſerving the ſoil and other proper 
prognofticks, 9 


the ſame ſtock, family, 
kindred, fort, or kind, whether applied to 
men or things; ſo; brotber. german is a bro- 
ther both by father and mother's ſide, or 


one that has the ſame father and mother] 
with another; cou/in-germans are thoſe who 
are the children of brotherg and fiſters of 
the ſame father and mother; the ancient 
| Remans permitted ſuch to marry, till the 


9 en 
38 


GES 


* 


|, Aus forbad their marriage, under very feverg 


Penalties, and even fine and proſcription, 
GERMAYNICUS (s.) an ancient title of ho- 
. * Nour given to ſeveral of the Roman emperoy 
or their many victories over the Germans, 
GERMANY (S.) a large, fruitful, and plea. 
ſant country of Europe, bearing the titleof- 
an empire, and its head or principal gover- 


divifions, called circles ; the ſojl is generally 
very fertile, affording all things,neceiſary for 
the life and uſe of man, there being ſilver, 
copper, t in, lead, icon, and quickſilver mines 
in it, as. well as excellent wine, corn, wool, 
cattle, &. *Tacitus deſcribing the ancient 
Germaas fays, that they were the firſt ther 
ſung, when they marched to fight, and re: 
verſes that animated them; they judged 
the ſucceſs of an engagement by the ſhot 
and huzzas of the onſet; the men w 
ta land robuſt, imp tient of heat or thi 
but could endure hunger and cold to ad!“ 
ration, 
GE'RMINATE (V.) to ſprout, bud, blofi 
or branch ovt, 
GERMINA*'TION (S.) ſpreading or ſp- 
ing, budding, bloſſoming, or branching ut, 
GE'RMINS (S') young ſprouts or ſhoots of 
' ſeeds or trees that come out the firſt, 
'GERONTES (S.) twenty-eight, or as ſome 
contend, among the ancient Greeks, were 
thirty-two ſenators or ancients, inſtituted by 


* 


to govern in conjunction with the king, 
Whoſe authority they were to be a balance 
for, and to preſerve the rights of the peo- 
ple; none were to be admitted to this office 
under fixty years of age, and to continue in 
it during life, unleſs convicted of ſome ca- 
pital crime, | 

GE'RUND (S.) a Grammarical term, by which 
a tenſe or time of the infinitive mood of a 
verb is expreſſed, by which both the time 


1 


and in Latin it is undeclinable. ' 
GERUNDIVE (A.) a Granimatical term, im- 
porting that a gerund is mage into, or con- 
ſidered as an adjective. | 
GE'SSES (S.) in the Falconers Language, are 
ſeveral accoutrements or furniture belonging 
to a hawk. | 
GESTA'TION (S.) carrying or bearing, and 
is particularly applied in Midwifry, to the 
time a child is in the womb, - 
 GESTI'CULATE (v.) to uſe much particular 
motion or geſture, behaviour or carriage of 
the body. Tk. 
GESTICULA'TION (S) an endeavouring to 
repreſent an abſent perſon, by a particular 
carriage or motion of the body; alſo mo- 
| tion or behaviour in gener J. 
GESTS or JUSTS (S.) noble, heroick, wor- 
thy, courageous, and inanly actions, deeds, 
or exploits, particularly the ſports of princes 


and noblemerTat tournaments. 
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nor is called emperor; it is divided into ten 
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Ex (V.) to acquire, compaſs, bring about, or 


HER 


1 "4 


bet”; © "on 
GE'STURE (s.) the carriage, mction, or be- 
haviour of the body; *' | 


obtain a thing. , | 
GEULES or GULES (S.) a term in Heraldry, 
for a briſk red, or vermilion colour. 
GEW-GAWS (S.) the toys or trifles with 
which children and weak minds are pleaſed 
or delighted. 7 | 
GHA'STLY (A.) pale, frightful, terrible, like 
the oy «pra appearance of a ſpirit or ghoſt. 
INS (S.) an outlandith pickle reſem- 
bling our cucumbers ; alſo a pleaſant eating- 
avple, 


GHET (S.) a letter of divorce which the Fexws | 


give their wives when they put them away 
vpon any diſtaſte ; they ground this practice 
upon Deut. xxiv. If a man has married a 
women, who by ber faults diſpleaſes bim, let 
bim write ber a letter of divorce, put it inte 
her band, and diſcharge ter: To hinder abuſes 
that may ariſe from this practice, the Rab- 
bins order, that the letter ſhall be written 
and figned before witneſſes, and delivered to 
the woman in the preſence of a prieft, who 


G IL: 
GTVBBET of GVBET (s.) a triangular or oth.” 
formed fign, compoſed of ſtrong timbers, tos 


hang malefactors on for ſuch offences as the 
law-makes puniſhable by death. 


. 

to . . 

GI'BBOSE, or GI'BBOUS (A/ Tometbiag 
thruſting or bulging out like a hump-back; 

| a term uſed for the appearance of the en- 

lightened part of the moon, duringher courſe. 


ing or ring outwards, | 


regular protuberance of any part of the body of 
a perſon, or the apparent ſwelling or riſing 
up of any other thing, | 

IBE (v.) to taunt, mock, jeer, flout at, or 
make game of. 

Gi'BELINS (S.) a famous faction in the 12th 
century, that oppoſed the Guelfs; but both 
miſerably harraſſed and tore Taiy for two or 
three ages, each being ſupported by powerful 
allies. | 


having read it, bids her not marry again 
under three months time, leſt ſhe ſhould be 
with child and not know it. | 
GCHI'TTAR or GUITAR (S.) a muſical in- 
ſtrument formerly much uſed by the ladies, 


ticularly of a gooſe and duck, which the art 
of cookery has particularly buſied itſelf about 


by inventing ragoos, pies, ſoups, &c. made of - 
giblefs; the particulars are the head and neck, 


the heart, liver, pinions, and legs, 


eſpecially of France and Taly, and now in} GIDDINESS (S.) thoughtleſſneſs, fooliſlineſs; 


great uſe in London; made in the ſhap 
of a lute, and reſembling it in tone, 
GHI'ZZARDor GVZZARD (S.) the bag un- 
der the throat, or craw of a fowl, 
GHOST (S.) the mind, intellect, ſoul, ſpirit, 
or immaterial being, that makes up one part 
of man. 5 


GCHO'STLY (A.) like to, or after the man- 


ner of a ghoſt; frightful, terrible, &c. tn 
Divinit 
or religious counſel of a confeſſor, preacher, 
&c. | 

CIVANT (S.) any perſon of a very large, un- 
common ſize and ſtature; ſometimes it means 
metaphorically, a perlon of extraordinary vir- 

tue: or vices, or other remarkable acquire- 
meats; in the Scriptures, giants are variouſly 
vnderſtood by expoſitors ; ſome imagining 
they are enly perſons of a very large bulk 
and ftature, of which they ſuppoſe whole 
nations, and not here and there a picked 
perſon ; while others ſuppoſe them, more 
rationally, a warlike, valiant, and reſolute 
people, eager after prey, cruel, and barba- 
rous, which qualifications being expreſſed by 
the eaſtern jronical. way of expreſſion, came 
at length to be generally ſuppoſed to have a 
literal meaning among thoſe who underſtood 
not the uſual hyperboles of thoſe people, 

GTBBERISH (S.) an unintelligible jargon, or 
confuſed way of ſpeaking, uſed by the gyp- 


it is applied to the ſpiritual advice 


alſo an infirmity that ſome people are-af- 


the head, or the vertigo, 

GYDDY (A.) dizzy, or ready to fall, by 
whirling round; alſo inconfiderate, raſh, 
unſettled, without mature deliberation, or 
thoroughly thinking of a thing; young, 
wanton, fooliſh. 

GIFT (S.) ſomething given to, or beſtowed 

upon a perſon, either by nature, called an en- 


ſomething done, or out of good-will, cha, 
rity, or pity to a, perſon's neceſſities, 

CI'FTED (A.)endowed, qualified, or — 
with ſome extraordinary qualificatians; an 
in a religious Senſe means a perſon inſpired or 
extraordinarily effifted by God. 

GIG (S.) aſmall top, made of the tips of cowg 
or oxens horns, for children to play with, the 
ſpinning of which gives great opportunities to 
make many curious obſervations on the doc. 


ſyſtem of the world, makes very good uſe. 
GIGA'NTICK (A.) ſomething very mon- 


ſtrous, large, and wonderful in its bulk op 


ſize. | 


GI'GGLE (V.) to laugh out fooliſhly, wan- 


tonly, or triflingly. 
GIGS (S.) the Farrier's term for lumps os 
ſwellings on the inſide of horſes lips. 


hes, beggars, &c, to diſguiſe their wicked 


GILD or GUILD (S.) a company, fraternity, 
or corporation of perſons, Who are to pay 


defigns 3. alſo any di ſeourſe Where words an allowance or ſum towards defraying the 


Wund more than (eaſe, | 


publich expence; it took ity riſe among the 


\ | Dares, 


(S.) filly, s, idle * 


from full to new, when the dark part ap- 
pears horned, and the light bunched, tbruſt- 


GIBBO'SITY or GVBBOUSNESS (s.) the ir- 


GIBLETS (s.) the offal part of a fowl; par-. 


flicted with, vulgarly called the ſwimming in 


dowment, or as a reward or gratuity for 


trine of projectiles, of which Golileo,, in hig 
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- GILDABLE (A.] liable to be taxed, or pay 
tribute to a common charge. 


'' of well-known herb, of which a ſort of 


SGIM (A.) ſpruce, neat, fine, tight; alſo gay, 


GINGER (S.) an aromatick root much uſed 
in Cookery, as a ſpice, and by the Apotbe- 
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Fourteen years old ſhould find fureties for 
" his keeping the peace, or be committed; 
upon which certain neighbours entered into 
an aſſociation, and became bound for each 
other, for which purpoſe they made a com- 


1 


68IR 


* 


Dl, who required that every. freeman of| GYPSIES (s.) a fort of pilfering, wandering 


pretended fortune-tellers, who diſguiſe them 


ſelves under various ſhapes, and with an af- 


fected gibberiſh or barbarous language amuſe 


ignorant people, by a ſpecious pretence to 
{kill in palmiſtry, aſtrology, &c. 


mon ſtock, to defray any charge that ſuch} GYRASOL (S.) a precious ſtone, by ſome 


an engagement might expoſe them to; the ſe 
- combinations at firſt conſiſted of ten families, 
put afterwards it was applied to any ſociety, 


whether religious or civil ; theſe were endowed | 


by various princes with particular privileges, 
ſet forth in certain writings called charters 
among the old Law-Writers, it fignifies a 
mul& or fine for an offence, 

GILD or GUT'LD-HALL (S.) the publick- hall 
or meeting-place.of oy corporate town for 
the diſpatch of publick bufineſs. 


GI'LDING (s.) the art of laying gold or filver 
upon wood, braſs, &c, either in leaf, liquor 
or otherwiſe, - 
GILL (S.) a meaſure containing a quarter of 
a pint, much uſed by wine-drinkers in 3 

morning ; alſo a country word for a ſmall 

. rivulet or current of water; alſo the name 


diet or medicinal drink is made, called gill- 
ale. 

C©YLLIFLOWER or JU'LY-FLOWER (S.) a 

jñne pleaſent ſummer flower both for fight 

and ſmel}; and alſo much uſed by apothe- 
caries to make ſyrup; it blows about Fu/y, 

CILLS (S.) thoſe membranous, cartilaginous 
parts in ſiſlies, whereby they reſpire, hear, 
&c, ſituate on each fide the head. 


handſome, clever. 
GIVMBLET or GTMLET (S.) a ſmall piercer 
or borer to make holes with, in order to- 
drive nails, pegs, &. the more eafly, 
'GIMP (S) a fort of mc hair, twiſt, or large 
thread. | 
GIN (S.) a ſnare, trap, or contrivance to 
catch perſons or game in; alſo the vulgar 
name for a ſtrong water or liquor very much 
; * drank at this time by the common people. 
'GYNCRACK or GIM CRACK (S.) a toy, 
nicety, or pretty invention, to pleaſe and 
| amuſe the curious. or for children to play 
with. 


carie:, as a medicine, principally brought 
from Calecut in the Eaſi-Indies; the plant 
Which affords it, reſembles our ruſh; the 
wot ſpreads itſelf near the ſurface of. the 
_ ground, in form of. a man's band, full of 
Joints or knots. | | 
GYNGERLY (Part. )ſoftly, tenderly, ſparingly, 
gently, | 


GINGLE (V.) to make atinkling noife, like [ 


the ſhaking bits of tin, pieces of money, 


.-. 
- * 
— 


G 


G 


&c. in a bag 


1 


called the ſun- ſtone, upon account of its re- 
flecting a yellow or golden luſtre, when put 
into the ſun · beams, or towards the ſun when 
refulgent; whereas to look upon it in com- 
moo, it is of a whitiſh colour. 


GIRD (V.) to bind up cloſe or tight, to tie a 


perſon's cloaths about him, to make him 


| . lighter, and more capable of undergoing fa- 


tigue, 

I'RDERS (S.) the large, firong, main, or 
principal beams that go acroſs from fide to 
fide of a houſe, and which the joints or 
timbers, te lay the floors on, are lat in, and 
by which they are ſupported ; by the ſtatute 
for rebuilding London, no girder is to lie leſs 
than 10 inches into the wall, and their ends 
to be laid always in lome, &c, They are 
ſometimes called girding beams. 


I'RDING GIRT (S.) in the Sea Language, 


is the cable ſtrained tight, to prevent the 
ſhip's going over it with her ſtern port, and 
ſo lie acroſs the tide, | 


GIRDLE (S.) a belt, band, or ſwathe that 


goes round the waiſt, and is now eſpecially 
uſed by the women, more for ornament than 
uſe, being commonly made of very rich 
ſtuff, and ſometimes bedecked or ſet with 
diamonds ; among the Hunters, the roe-buck 
of two years old is called a girdle ; Anciently, 
bankrupts, &c, put off the girdle in open 
court, becauſe it was cuſtomary then to wear 
the keys, &c, in a-purſ: that hung to the 
girdle, which upon ſuch occafions was deli- 
vered to the creditors; in ArchiteFure, it is 
called a cinfure, which ſee; in Afronenty, it 
is called the zone, which ſee. - In the Eaſt, 
Motawakkle, in the year 856, ordered both 
the Jews and Chriflians to wear a girdle, as 
a badge of their religions, whick they bear 
to this day; and in Aa, Syria, and Meſo- 
potamia, they are commonly called Chriſtians 
of the girdle, being generally Neſtorians; 
which ſee. 


CVFRDLER (S.) an artificer that makes bri- 


dles, girdles, &c. for horſes. 


GIRL (S.) a young maid or female, common- 


ly ſpoken of thoſe under 16 years old, or 

before they are marriageable ; alſo a familiar 

word for all unmarried females, or young 

women whatever; and in the Hunting Lan- 
uage, is a roe-buck of two years old. 


GI RLISH (A.) childiſh, like to, or after the 


manner of a girl; alſo amorous, luſtful, or 
defirous of young womens company. 


GIRTH or GIRT (S.) a broad girdle that 


buckles under a horſe's belly, generally made 
of ſacking or very thick linen; — Caek- 
ers, the compaſs or circumference, ſpan or 

* wat 0 thickpeſh 
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' thickneſs of a cock's body, and oftentimes| a flave, was preſented with a wand, ealled 
thethickneſs or circumference of timber, &c, | rudis, in token of his being a freeman; and 
CI'RTH-WEB (S.) the particular ſort of tape, that there might be a ſufficient number of 
&c, of which ſaddlers made the ſaddle girts. | theſe people, there were ſchools erected, 
GI'SARMS or GUI'SARMS (S.) a halberd, | into which captives, fugitives, ſervants, and 
or weapon with two ſpikes. or prongs like a] notorious offenders were condemned, and 
pitch-fork, . | many times ſold, Theodoret, king of the 
GISBOROUGH (s.) a pretty good town in]  Oftrogeths in Italy, utterly aboliſhed theſe 
the Nerth- Riding of Yorkſhire, whoſe market] gladiators, anno 5 . They uſually wore 
is weekly on Monday; diſtant from London} ſome marks of diſtinction, or a peacock's 
183 computed, and 215 meaſured miles, feather, or ſome other diſcernible thing. 
GIVE (v.) to beſtow, allow, or afford; alſo Nero ordered 400 ſenators, and 600 Roman 
ſpoken of dry abſorbing bodies that ſuck | knights to fight for his diverſion; they are 
up the moiſture of the open air, or damps] called among us, ' prize-fighters, } 


of a vault, cellar, &c. alſe to thaw or grow] GLADIA”"TURE(S.) the act of fighting like 


damp, \wet, &c, N a gladiator, or prize- fighter. 


GI'VEN (A.) ſomething beſtowed upon, or GLAIR (S.) the white of an egg. 


allowed to another; and in Mathematica!| GLAIR (V.) to varniſh, brighten, or make 8 
Concluſions, it is the premiſes laid down or] thing ſhine by rubbing or wathing it over 
conditions in a propoſition, by which ſome-| with glair, &c, | | 
thing elſe that is required, and which as | GLAMO'RGANSHIRE (8) isof a temperate 
yet is unknown, is found out, and healthful air, but of a very different ſoil 
GIVEN-TO (A.) addicted, inclined to, or and fituation, the northern parts being ex- 
apt to practiſe any particular thing. tremely mountainous, full of thick woods, 
GLA'CIATE (v.) to congeal, freeze, or turn} very barren, and thin'y inhabited; the ſouth= 
into ice; to make hard and ſſippery like] ern parts are more level, and very fertile both 
glaſs, by the violent heat of the fire. for corn atid feeding great quantities of ſheep 
GLA'CIS (S.) in Fortifcation, is particularly] and cattle ; it is well inhabited, and thick be- 
uſed for the counterſcarp, which is an eaſy} ſet with towns and houſes of the gentry it 


cr ſmall gradual aſcent, uſually ranging from] contains 118 pariſh-churches, eight markets - 


the parapet of the covered way to the level] towns, and ſends two members to parlia- 

on the fide of the common field; in common] ment; ata place called Newton in this coun» 
Architecture, it is the ſmall inſenſible deſcent] ty, is a well, that ſwells up when the ſea 
of the cymaſe of a corniſh, to cauſe the] ebbs, and finks as the flood increaſes. | 
water to drainoff mote eafily. GLANCE (S.) a fide-look, turn, or caſt of the 

GLAD (A.) rejoiced, merry, pleaſed, fatisfied| eye towards or upon a perſon or thing; alſo 
at or with one's own or another's citcum- a hint, er diſtant remark, or alluſion to of 
ſtances. upon a ſubject. 

GLA DDEN or To make GLAD (v.) to com- GLANCE: (V.) to caft a fide. or ſhort look, or 
fort, revive, enliven, make merry, or rejoice{| touch upon or towards a thing, matter, or 
a perſon, ſubject; to refer or allude to a matter; alſo 


; LANE (s.) in Gardening, Ce. is what is] to glitter or reflect a ſhining from the bright 


1umetimes called a viſta, or opening like a] part of a lance; alſo a light touch made by 
lane or paſſage cut thròugh a thick wood, | the ſwiftthrowing of a lance, or ſhooting of 
grove, &c. to let the view be diſtin, and an arrow, &c, 
to let in the ſun's. beams more freely, &c, |CLAND (S.) in Anatomy, a ſoft, ſpongy, las 

GLADIA'TORS (S.) ſword-players, laves} kind of body, ſerving to ſeparate ſome par- 
that were taught to fight at ſharps by fen-| ticular humour from the maſs of blood; 

. Cing-maſters, on purpoſe for the divertiſe-| the ancients thought them uſeful only as pil- 
ment of the Roman people at their publick| lows for the other parts to lodge on; others 
games or ſhews, At firft, none but ſlaves] imagined them as ſponges, to ſuck up the 
and fugitives that were enforced to it, would] fuperfluous moiſture of the other parts; but 
thus hazard their lives; afterwards freemenſ the moderns have diſcovered more noble 
were hired to it, who bound themſelves by} uſes for them; they are of ſeveral kinds in 
a ſolemn oath, to fight till the Jaſt gaſp, or reſpect of their form, ſtructure, office, and 
yield themſelves to be whipped or branded. uſes. "XII 
But for the moſt part, the prince or people} GLA'NDAGE (S.) the ſeaſon for turning hogs 
gave their lives to, the wounded, when they into the woods to feed upon the maſt that 
acknowledged themſelves to be overeome, falls from the trees; alſo to feed hogs any 
by holding up a finger, and dropping the] where with maſt, 


point of their weapon; and this was called} GLA'NDERS (S.) a filthy diſeaſe in a horſe, 
mio. Sometimes decayed noblemen, to] confiſting in the running of corrupt matter 


tet the emperor's favour, would engage in] from the noſe, of different colours, according 


. the combats, The victor was either crowned} to the degree of the malignity, or as the in- 


with a palm-tree branch, or elle, i he was] fection has been of ſhorter or longer continu- 
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 GLANDULOUS or GLANDULAR (A.) 


BLANS (S.) ia Natural Hiſtory, is an acorn, 


GLASS (S.) a N brittle, factitious 


pPoled to be a fort of marble, called, rarſo, 


. . of. windows all over this kingdom; allo to 


=" 2 ö ? — . 
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"GLA 
unte being ſometimes white, yellow, green, 

black, &c, : 

SLA'NFORD or GLA'NFORD BRIDGE 

15.) in Lincolnſhire, a ſmall town whoſe 
market is weekly on Thurſday; diftant from 


Lenden 122 computed, and 153 meaſured 
miles, Ie 


ſomething compounded of or abounding 
+ with glands, as the fleſh of the almonds of 
the cars, ſweet-bread, &c, or ſuch roots as 
grow kernel-wiſe, and ate held together by 
. mall fibres or threads. 5 


or the fruit of the oak - tree; in Surgery, it 
. 5s the top or hutton of the penis, or that part 
covered with the prepuce or fore skin. 
GLARE (V.) ts blaze or ſhine very bright, 
like the flame of lighted torches blown by 
the wind; alfo to look or ſtare very ear- 
* meſtly upon any thing, or in the face of a 
| perſon with an intent to daſh a perſon out of 
countenance. 


- body, produced of ſalt or ſand by the ac- 
tion of fire, which ſalt is extracted from cer- 
tain plants, as fern, kali, &c. the ſand or 
Kone is likewiſe various, but the beſt is ſup- 


- "Found in ſome parts'of Jraly; it is affirmed! 
dy the Gymiſſe, that glaſs is the ultimate 
- Proceſs of all productions wrought by fire, 
- and that all bodies in the univerſe may be 

reduced to it; its invention is very ancient, 
: and its uſe very great; many improvements 

Have been made in it within the laſt century. 
BLA'STENBURY. (S.) in Somerſetfhire, is 

almoſt encompaſſed round with rivers, by 
- which means it is a ſort of an iſland; the 
own is large, and well built, containing 
two pariſh churches, a good market weekly 
on Tucſdays, and two yearly fairs, when 
Horſes and fat cattle are very plentiful ; the 
Kory of Joſepb of Arimathea's being ſent 
Hither by the Apoſtles to preach the goſpel, 


1 


about the year 31, and his actual reſidence 
at this place, with the wonders he wrought, | 


the account of the blooming hawthorg-tree 
pon Chriftmas-day, &:. are not proper 
ſobjects for ſo ſhort an account of things and 


7 as our roam obliges us to; this town 


diſtant from London 103 computed, and 
121 meaſured miles. 
GLAZE (V.) to peliſh, make ſmooth, or ſet 


2 a gloſs upon a thing, as potters do on their 


ware, by running melted litharge or lezd 
over it; alſo to work in glaſs, ſo as to keep 
- ont the wind and rain, and let in. the light, 
after the manner of ſaſhing, or by leading 
the panes together, as was the general practice 


put a pane or ſmall plate of glaſs before a 
picture, curious piece of writing, necdle- 
work, &c. to preſerve it from dirt. 


i 
* 


fits panes and plates of glaſs to the faltes or 
window frames of houſes, pictures, e 


throw vp filth from a hawk's gorge, 
GLEAM (S.) a beam or ray: of light iſſuing 
from the ſun, or any other luminous body. 
GLEAN (V.) to gather up the ſcattered cars 
cot corn, after the geflexal quantity is carried 
in; alſo to pick and cull ſentences, &c. out 
of ſeveral authors, to make one ſmall vo- 
lume, &c. 5 


of earth, containing ſome metal or mineral, 
Sc. and ſometimes land belonging to pariſu- 
churches, beſides the tithes, and ſometimes 
any land or ground belonging to a bent fice, 
fee, manor, inheritance, &c. the rlght of 
patronage ſhould be annexed to the globe. 
GLEDE (S.) the bird called a Kite; alſo a hot 
ember or live coal. 

GLEE (S.] joy, mirth, rejoicigg, triumph, &c, 


upon, or. witf cards, 

GLEET (S.) a flux, oozing, or runnthg of a 
thin browniſh matter from the vrethra, and 
ſometimes cauſed by ſtrains, or other haim- 
leſs infirmities ; but moſt commonly flows 

from venereal Exerciſes, and frequently re- 
mains after ill cures. - bak, | 

GLENE (S.) a cavity or hollow part of a bone 
that is not too deep, but of a middle ature, 
as of the omoplate, which receives FT. bu- 
merus or ſhoulder bone; ſometimes it means 

the two cavities in the vertebra, or turning 
joint of the neck. 

GLIB (A.) ſmocth, flippery, any thing that 

is eaſily put in motion; ſo a very talkative 

perſon is ſaid to be very glib-tong ued. 

GLIBNESS (S.) ſmoothneſs, ſlipperineſs, ea, 

pable of being eaſily put in motion. 

SLIDE (V.) to move along ſmoothly, geatly, 

or eaſily. 

GLUVMMER (V.) to dawn, or begin to ap- 

pear; to vive a faint or weak light. : 

GLYMMERING {S.) a dawning or beginning 

to appear, ſhining, or giving a very faint 

light. b oy 

GLIMPSE (S.) a ſudden flaſh or beam, a very 

imperfe&t or ſlight ſight of a thing. 

GLUSTEN, GLYSTER, or GLI'TTER (V.) 
to ſhine very bright, or refle& ſtrong rays 
from any body, to be very ſparkling like a 

dis mond, or any body well poliſhed, _ 

GLI'STER or CLY'STER(S.) in PH, 2 


teſtines, &c, by means of proper inſſ ruments, 
and is compoſed of various medicines, as the 
nature of the malady requires, for which 
it is applied; ſometimes it is injected into 
the womb to cleanſe and refreſh it; ſome- 
times up the urethra for the ſame purpoſe; 

and ſometimes up the fundament, which 18 
the moſt general method, and which is uſed 
upon great variety of occaſions, 


GLA'ZIER (S.) a werkman who makes and} GLOBE (S.) ruh ſolid body, the * 


V. 


GLE AM (V.) in Falconry, is to difgorge or © | 


GLEBE (S.) ſometimes fignifies a clod or piece 


GLEEK (S.) the name of a play, or game at, 


liquid remedy or injection eaſt into the in- 
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GLORIA PATRI (S.) a ſet form of praiſe 


- which having all the lines and principal pla- 


circles, the ſeveral conſtejlations, &c, ſet 


; commonly of paper pla ſtered over; for the 


an heap, ball, or bottom, as thread, woͤrſted, 


N 
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S0 
ef which is equally diſtant from the center in 


«e#ery part, and by the Geometricians called a. 


ſphere ; the term globe being more peculiarly 
reſtrained or adapted to thoſe two mathema- 
tical inſtruments called the globes; one © 


ces of the earth ſet on it, after the manne 


the days in every clime, kingdom, and par- 

* ticular place, together with the degrees of 
heat and cold, the monſoons or trade winds, 
the variations of the compaſs, &c. is calle 
the terreſtrialtor earthly globe; the other ha- 
ving firſt the general ligesorcircles that aſtro- 
- nongers have imagined in the heavens, an 
then in the proper places of thoſe lines o | 
down according to the general ſyſtems or ob- 
ſervation of particular perſons, is called the 
celeſtial globe, by which may be known the 
times of echpſes, what au where any ſtar 
or number of ftars, are above the horizon of 

| the place where a perſon is, xc. They are 
made of divers materials, ſome ſolid of wood. 
others hollow of braſs, ſilver, &c, but mo 


particular uſes of each fort, ſee Harris, Ec. 
that treat of the uſe of the globes. 
GLOBO'SE, GLO'BOUS, or GLO'BULAR 
(AF any ſolid body that is made after the 
manner or like to a globe, or round body, 
GLOBO'SITY or GLOBO'SENESS (S) the 
roundneſs, or globe-like form of any thing, 
CLO'BULES or GLO'BULETS (S.) very ſmall 
globes, or round bodies which the preſent 
philcſophy ſuppoſes all liquid bodies are com- 
poſed and made uo of, 
CLO'MERATE (V.) towind round, or into 


&c, is for many occaſions. 
GCLOMERA'TION (S.) a gathering together, | 


. orrolling into a ball; bottom, or globe-like] GLO'SSY (A.) ſhining, bright, lively, like 


form. - | 
GCLOO'MINESS (S.) dulneſs, duſkineſs, dark- 
neſs, like a cloudy day, room, or cell, where 
no light is, . : 
GLOOMY (A.) dark, dull, heavy, duſky, 


thick, hazy weather; alfo any thing, per-] 
fon, or . circumſtance, that looks unhappy, 


diſmal, or in much trouble and affliction. 


to the Holy Trinity, appointed by the church 
to be repeated after many parts of the litur- 
by, and particularly the pſalms; fo called 
bꝛcauſe when the offices are performed in 
Latin, thoſe are the two firſt words of that 
hymn, conclyfion, or doxology, as it is fre- 
quently called; great conteſts have been a · 
bout the antiquity, manner of wording, and 
other particularities of this hymn, ſome con- 
tending jt was uſed in the apoſtles time; but 
it is generally allowed to have remained as 

| a token of orthodoxy, ever ſince it was ap- 


be a partaker of their felicity, ; 
i-4GLO'RIALS (A.) fambus, fhining, beautiful, 
rich, exceeding good.” 


2 


an . 


CLO oy | 
GLORIFICA'TION (S.) a proifing, hongwr* ) 
ing, thanking, magnifying, or adoring; alfa 
the admitting or-puttiag among the number 
of the bleſſed after this life. | 6 
LO'KIFY (V.) to honour, praiſe, adore 3 
alſo to perfect, complete, or make happy, 
dy putting amoog the bleſſed in heaven to 


* 


| 


GLO'RIOUSNESS (S.) ſplender, honour, re- 
nown, valuablenets, richneſs, beauty, &. 

GLORY (S.) honour, renown, reputation, 
fame, praiſe for well- doing; alſo the beati- 
fick viſion or joys of heaven; in Painting, 
thoſe repreſentations of ſhining or iſſuing 
forth beams from the head or countenance of 
Chr it, the“ Virgin Mary, or ſome ſaint or 
martyr, ia imitation of a ſun, is called z 

. &lory, 

GLORY (V.) to boaſt, brag, or value one's 
ſelf for having done, ſuffered, or being will. 
ing and ready to do or ſuffer any thing upon 
the account of ſome opinion, perfuaſion, 

party, or profeſſion. 

GLOSE (V.) to ſoothe, flatter, humour, or 
deceive a perſon by falſe pretences. 

GLOSS (S.) a comment, interpretation, or ex- 
| Polition of a matter ot thing; alſo a falſe 
ſhe w, pretence, or appearance; alſo a ſhining 

| luſtre, or beautiful ſurface; ſet or put upon 

filks or other wares, to make them more 
. agreeable to the eyes of the beholders. 

GLOSS (V.) to interpret, comment, explain, 
or write notes upon a ſubjeq. | | 

GLO'SSARY (S.) an expoſition or comment 
upon a matter; alſo a dictionary, explaiaing _ 
the difficult words uſed in a language. 

GLOSSO'GRAPHER (S.) a commentator os 
expounder of hard words. | 

GLOSSO'GR APHY (S.) the art of explaining 
or making difficult woods or paſlages eaſy ts 
be underſtood, 1 


. new prels'd broad-cloths, filks, &c. | 
GLO'TTIS (S.) in Anatery, a cleft or chink 

in the larynx, ſerving for the formation of 
the voice, being in the form of a tongue; 
thro? this chink the air defcends and aſcends 
in reſptring, ſpeaking, ſinging, &c. it has an 
an apparatus of muſcles, whereby we con- 
tractand enlarge it as occaſion requires, from 
whence all the varieties of tones in the voice 
a re produced. . ith 62. 250g 
GLOUCESTER (S.) is the principal place in 
Glerceſterſpire, being a city and a biſhops ſee, 
tolerably well built, though not fine, and for 
its obſtinate oppofing king Charles I. has fince 
had a'l its walls and works demoliſhed, whick 
were very ſtrong; and befere its being be- 
ſieged, had eleven pariſh churches, five of 
which were then demoliſhed; here 18 a large 
ſtone- bridge over the Severn; there are ſe- 
veral hoſpita!s, ſchools, &c. both for teach- 
ing and maintaining the poor cf Toth ſexes, 


pointed by pope Dama ſus. | | 
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- * ag well young as old; it returns two mem- | 
ders to parliament, and gives the title of duke 


* 


oO VE (S.) that part of apparel that is made 


out of whom two are annually choſen for ſhe- 


uſually a nobleman) and a recorder; they are 


lick eccafions, in their gowns, with ſtream- 


two markets weekly, vis. on Wedneſday and 


.CLOU'CESTERSHIRE (s.) is an inland 


ployed in grazing; the middle part lies low 


, _ * 
8 : 
— 3 


to Priace William Henry, the king's ſecond bro- 
ther; it is governed by a mayor and 12 alder- 
men, out of whom the mayor is annually cho- 


3 
* R. * 


* R —D 
to fit the hand, ſometimes of ſille, Heng 
c. but moſt: commonly of ſoft pliant lea- 
thers among Swordſmen, ſending or throw. 
ing the glove, is challenging the perſon to 
fight, to whom it is thrown or ſent, 


ſen; there are alſo 24 common=council-men, GLO VER (S.) a perfon whoſe trade and buſi. 


neſs it is to make, ſell, or deal in gloves, 


riffs ; they have alſo a high ſteward (who is] GLO'VERS STITCH: (S.) in Surgery, is a 


allowed to wear ſcarlet gowns, to have the 
ſword and cap of maintenance, and four ſer- 


method of ſewing up the lips of à wound 
upwards, in imitation of the glove- makers 
manner of ſewing their gloves. 


Jeants at mace z their preſent charter was GLO'UT or GLOWT (V.). to look frown. 


given by King Charles II. dated April 16, 
1672, their former charters _ reſigned : 
For the regulation of the trade © | 
there are 12 companies affociated, the ma- 
ters whereof attend the mayor vpon all pub. 


ers; it contains 12 pariſhes, theugh there 
are but 6churches, and the cathedral; it has 


Saturday, and four fairs annually z it is a 
port, and has a large key and wharf on the 
banks of the river, very commodious for 
trade, to which belongs a cuſtom-houſe, 
with proper officers; but the buſineſs is but 
ſmall, moſt of the foreign trade being mo- 
ved to Briſtol; this city is a county of itſelf, 
and is diſtant from Londen 81 computed, 
and 102 meaſured miles, | 


county, of a healthful air, and fertile ſoil, as 
well for corn as paſturage, yielding-plenty of 
corn, and feeding abundance of cattle, and 
great flocks of ſheep, eſpecially in and near 
Coteſevold, whoſe wool is much eſteemed for 
its fineneſs; the eaſt part, called Coteſwold, 
is ſomewhat hilly, and is principally em- 


andis watered by the Severn, which renders 
the plzins very fruitful; the weſtern part is 
over-ſpread with wood, and called Dean- 
Foreſt, where grow great numbers of excel- 
lent timber-trees for ſhip building, &c. coal 
and iron mines, on which are many ſurnaces 
and forges for working the ſame ; this foreſt 


is 20 miles long and 10 broad, and contains 


3 hundreds, 23 pariſh-churches, 1 caſtle, 1 


abbey, 3 market. towns, 1 mayor -· town, and 


the common thereof (beſides the puilieus and 


abbey woods) is ſaid to contain 32, ooo acres 
of ground — The whole county is about 50 


miles long, and 25 broad, containing 30 


hundreds, in which are 25 market - towns, 


280 pariſhes,. 1 caſtle, 2 foreſts, 19 parks, 


ingly, angrily, or diſpleaſed at a perſon or 


thing. 


this city, [GLOW (V.) to grow hot and red, as the 
cheeks and ears do, after having walked in a 


ſharp air, 
GLO'W:WORM (S.) an inſect that ſhines or 
gives a light in the dark, ſomething like 
phoſphorus, 
GLUE (S.) a thick, clammy ſubſtance, that 
has the property of being very tenacious, 
and holding thoſe things together that hare 
been daubed with it; it js a compoſition 
made from. divers ingredients, according to 
the uſe it is to be applied to; hardly any thing 
curious in Joinery can be done without it. 
'GLUE or GLU'TINATE((V.) to ſtick or join 
boards or other things cloſe and faſt toge- 
ther, with the conſiſtence called glue, which 
13 ſometimes made of ſkins, or parings of 
ſkins ſteeped in water, and then boiled to a 
jelly, &c. | 
GLU'EY or GLU'ISH (A.) ſticky, clammy 
of the nature of, or like to glue, 
GLUT (v.) to overſtock, ſurcharge, or fur- 
niſh a perſon or market with more wares or 
| 5 than there is a call or demand 
for. 
GLUT (S.) an abus dance, great ſuperfluity, or 
more than is wanted of any ſort of ſiſh, 
fruit, or other commodity, 
GLUTINA'TION or GLU'ING (S.) a flick- 
ing, joining, or faſtening together by means, 
or ſame gluey or ſticky ſubſtance. - 


a ſticky, clammy, or adhering nature, 
GLU'TTON (S.) the name of a bird, ſaid to 
de found in the northern parts of Muſcovy, 
Sc. which ſtuffs itſelf with carrion till its 
paunch ſticks out, and getting into ſome 
Krait place, puſhes the ordure out, and re- 
turns again to the carcaſe ; from whence 
any one that practiſes or delights in exceſſive 
eating is called a glutton, 4 


ſeveral large rivers, 27,000 houſes, and about GLU'T TONY (S.) - riotous, immoderate, 


160,050 people; it ſends. 8 members to par- 
liament, and is about 145 miles in circumfe- 


rence; it is remarkable for the large manu- 


facture of cheeſe, though that which is ſocall. 


ed in London comes principally out of Milt- 


or extravagant living, eſpecially with reſpect 
to rich or over-much eating. 

GLY'PHE or GLY'PHIS(S.) in Architecture, 
is any cavity or canal, whether round or 
angled, that is uſed ornamentally. 


| ſhire; the real cheeſe of this county going GNASH (V.) to ſet or ſhow the teeth, 35 it 


more to Briſtol than to London; the woollen 
manufacture of this county is exceeding good 
and fine, and is very large in quantity. 


were in a poſture of biting hard, by way 
of ſcorn, deriſion, or mocking of a perſon; 
alſo as a ſign of ſorrow, grief, lamentafion; 


* 
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1GLU'TINATIVE or GL“ TIN Ous (A.) of 


fur» 
es or 
nand 


VO 
fiſt, 


ſtick · 
cans, 


I.) of 


aid to 
ſcovy, 
till its 
- ſome 
nd re- 
hence 


ceſſive 


derate, 
reſpect 


teture, 


und or | 


„ 0 it 
yy way 
perſon ; 
tation, 


GNAT 


SAT (.) a fmall Ringing infe& or-fl 
. { 3 ticularly troubleſome in hot countries. 
GNA'THO (S.) a flittering, fawning, hu- 


CNATH 


CNOME (S.) a name which the cabaliſts give 
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' mouring, time-ſerving fellow. 

O'NICAL A.) after the mode, way, 
or manner of a ſouthing, flattering, fawning 
perſon, | 

GNA'THONIZE (V.) to pleaſe, humour, 
comply with, or fawn upon a perſon to gain | 
ſome bye,gnd, or bring about ſome detired 
urpoſe. 
GNAW (V.) to tear, pull, or rend off from 
the bones er any whole part, with the teeth, 
after the manner of dogs, &c. 


to ſome certain inviſible people, whom they 
ſuppoſe to inhabit the inner parts of the earth 
and to fill it to the center; they are reprę- 
ſented very ſmall of flature, tractable, and 
- friendly to men, and are made the guardi- 
ans of mines, quarries, hidden treaſures, &c. 
ſometimes it is applied to a ſhort; pithy, ſen- 


tentious e reſſion, obſervation, or reflection. 


ENO'MON (S.) in general, fignifies an index, 
director, or explainer; in Geometry, if a pa- 
rallelogram be divided inte four leſſer ones, 
by two lines interſecting each other, and any 
one of theſe four be taken away, the re- 

- maining three will make or compoſe a gno- 
mon; in Aſtronomy, it is an inſtrument for 
meaſuring the meridian altitudes of the ſun 
or ſtars; in Dialling, it is the tile, pin, or 
cock which caſteth the ſhadow that marketh 
out the hours. 6. 'f 

ENOMO'NNICKS (S.) the art of drawing ſun- 
dials upon any plane, together witk all the 
furniture belonging thereto, vulgarly called 
Dialling, 

GCNOMONOLO'GICAL or GNOMO'NICAL 


(A.) ſomething relating, belonging, or per- | 


taining to the part of dlalling. 
GCNOSI'MACHI (S.) a ſet of enthufiaſticks, 
that condemued all ſearch after knowledge, 
becauſe that God required only good actions. 
GNO'STICKS'(S.) theſe were not ſo much a 
particular ſet of hereticks, as a complication of 
many ſects; who were ſo called, becauſe they 
pretended ' to extraordinary illuminations 
and knowledge, one main branch of which 
oonſiſled in their pretended genealogies or at- 
tributes of the Deity, in which they differed 
- among themſclves as much as they did from 
others; they affirmed there were two prin- 
ciples, the one good, who was the author of 
all good; the other evil, who was the au- 
thor of all evil; they held che ſoul to be of 
the ſame ſubſtance with God, and denied 
the divinity of Chriſt; ſaying only, hat Cod 
drvelt in him; they held the moſt unlawful 
- Pleaſures of the body to be good, and defiled 
ir nightly meetings with all manner of 
obſcene impurities; they affirmed alſo, that 
Jeſus Chriſt was not the Son of him who 
gave the law, but of ſome other unknown 


Y, par-] 


mantick notions ; they had ſeveral apocty= 
phal books, which theyefteemed as diving, 
ſuch as the Revelafions of Adam, the hiſtoty 
of Noria, Neab's wife, &c. 
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GO (V.) to move, approach, or get to a place 


or thing, that is at a diſtance from us; alſs 
the imperative mood of the ſame verb, 
whereby we order or command a perſon ta 
move or to go to ſome diſtant perſon or 
place for ſuch. purpoſes as we have already, 
or do then 2 : : 

GOAD (S.) a ſtick, pole, or ſtaff armed with 
a ſharp-pointed iron at the end of it, ta 
force or drive | attle along with. 

GOAL (S.) the butt, mark, end, or finiſhing 
place“ of a race; alſo a priſon or goal for 
debtors or malefactors. | 

GOA'LER (S.) the keeper or perſon who h 
the charge of the priſon, and the priſoners 
therein. 3 

GO AR (S.) the warm blood of any creature 3 
alſo a long triangular piece of cloth to be 
ſewed into a garment, ſail, &c, to fit it for 
N intended. 

GOAR (V.) to fetch blood, or pierce the ſkia 
or fleſh, by the butting of the horns of a 
buck, ox, &c. or with the tuſhes of a boar, 

ec. alſo to widen any thing at one end, by 
ſewing in one or more pieces, in the ſhape /; 


of a triangle, &c. as women do their ſhifts, 


and ſeamen do their ſails, &c. 

GOAT (S.) an animal well known among us, 
horned, and when any thing aged, of a very 
rank ſmell; the milk of the the is reckoned 
peculiarly uſeful for conſumptive perſons; it 


was one of the clean beaſts of the Iſraciitee 
and uſed in their ſacrifices; when young, 
they are excellent esting. This ereature is 
reported to be exceedingly pleaſed with the 
act of copulation, from whence thoſe per- 
ſons who are immoderately addicted to wo- 4 
men, are called goats, leachers, &c, Some. 


Gity; and many other whimſical and ro- 


| 


times in the Scriptures, the term poar ſignifies / 
a demon or 1dol, to which ſacrifice was of» 
fered under this or a fimilar form. 

GOAT-HERD (S.) a perſon whoſe employ- 
ment is to look after and take care of a 
large number or flock of goats. | 

GOB or GO'BBET (5.) a piece juſt big e- 
nough, or fit to be put into the mouth atonce, 


GO'BBLE(V.) to eat haftily, and after a gree- 


dy and voracious manner, like geeſe and 

ſwine, &c, 
GO'BELINS (S.) a noted houſe at Paris, in 
the ſuburb of St. Marcel, formerly poſſeſſed 
by famous wool-dyers, whereof the chief, 
called Giles Gobelin, who lived in the reign of 
Francis 1. is ſaid to have found the ſecret of 
dying ſcarjet, which was from him called 
the ſcarlet of the Goblins ; the houſe and rivec 
that runs by it, alſo took the ſame name: 
This houſe was purchaſed by Letois XIV. for 
a manufactory of all manger of curieus works 
for the adorning the ſeveral palaces of the 
kingdom, under the direction of Monfieur 
| Colberty 


GO“ BLET (S.) a round drinking veſſel or cup, 


GO'BLINS or HOBGO'RLINS (S.) imaginary 


COD (S.) the ſupreme, eternal, and ſelf-exift- 


1 GODA'LMING (S.) in Surrey, a corporation 
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Der! 3 ſuch as weavers of tapeſtry, gold- 

: ſmiths, carvers, ſtatuaries, & c. which have 

produced extraordinary pieces of workman- 

+ ſhip, eſpecially in tapeſtry, from the deſigns 

of the famous Le Brun, who drew for them 
y the appointment of the king, 


made without a foot or reſting part, ſo that 

the perſon is obliged to drink what is con- 
tained in it, or runs the hazard of ſpilling 

the liquor, if he ſets it down. 

GO'BLING (S.) eating greedily, haſtily, glut- 
tonouſly, and without any decency, ; 


evil ſpirits or bugbears, invented by defign- 
ing perſons, to impoſe upon the credulity of 
innocent, harmleſs, ignorant perſons z alſo 
vſed by nurſes to quiet and frighten froward 
children, 


ing Being, from whom we, and all other 
beings receive exiſtence, and by whom they 
and we are preſerved; maintained, and con- 
tinued, who is infinite in all perfeftions, and 
free from all infirmity or decay, and who, as 
he had no beginning, ſo can have no end. 


town whoſe market is weekly on Wedneſ- 


day; the chief magiſtrate is a warden, to 


whom are joined eight aſſiſtants; the manu- 
facture of this town is. clothing, for which 
it is the moſt eminent'in all the county ; the 
ſorts are mixed kerſeys, and blue ones for 
the Canaries, which are reported to be the 
. beſt coloured of any in the kingdom; 28 
 <omputed, and 35 meaſured miles diſtant 
from London. 

GO'DCHILD (S.) a boy or girl for whom 
one or more perſons have become ſureties at 
their baptiſm, &c. or promiſed that he ſhougd. 
be taught or inſtructed in the duties of reli- 

gion and virtue. 

GOD-DAUGHTER (S.) a girl or female 
child that has ſureties, or godfathers and 
godmothers at her baptiſm, : 

GO'DDESS (S.) a ſhe deity, of which the an. 
cient Romans had a great number, to whom 


particular virtues, powers, vices, &c, were 


attributed. 
GO'DFATHER (S.) ene who takes upon him 


the office to perform what he otherwiſe bad 
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ture; one Who, both by word and deed, 

ſhews no rggard to a ſupreme Being, or any 

religious ordinances. 

GO'DLI NESS (S.) a fincere, devout, and true 

worſhipping of God, and ſtrict obſervance 

of religious duties, ; 

GO'DMOTHER ($.) a woman that is to act 

in the ſame manner, and appointed for the 

ſame purpoſe, with a godfather, 

GO'D-SON (S.) a boy or male child that has 

ſureties, or godfathers and godmothers at his 

9 7 18 | 

GO'DWIN-SANDS (S.) certain ſands in the 
county of Kent, that were formerly the land 
of earl Godwin, but now overflowed by the 
ſea, very dangerous to ſhipping, 
To be a-GOG (V.) to have a very earneſt de- 
fire or longing for or after a thing, or be 
very zealous in the purſuit of a thing, or 
eager after it. 
GO'GGLE (V.) to ſtare or look upon a per- 
ſon or thing with the.eyes full open. 
GO'GGLE-EYED (A.) a perſon with large, 
full, open; rolling, and ftaring eyes. 
GO'GMAGOG (S.) a perſon of very large 
ſtature, which the Br:tiſþ hiſtorians have 
repreſented, as being near 16 feet high or 
tall, with a bulk proportionable; the pre- 
tended figure of whom is carved and ſet up 
in Guild-Hall, London. 

GO'ING (S.) the act of moving from place to 
place; alſo a term applied to liquor, meat, 
&c. when it is periſhing or ſpoiling. ; 

Going to the Vault, a term in Hunting, 

- uſed for a hare's taking the ground, or bur- 
roughing like a coney. or rabbit, 

GOLD (s.) the moſt pure, ponderous, and 

ductile metal that is in nature, from whence 

it has, by the conſent of almoſt all mankind 
for many ages, been deemed the moſt valua- 
ble; among the Cbymiſts, who charaQterize 
their metals by the names of the pl:nets, it 
is called Sol, to ſhew its- pre- eminence; its 
ſymbol or character is; , its propertie- are 
ſo many, and different from all other me- 

' tals, that we. cannot here mention them, 
only ſhall obſerve, that it is the freeſt from 
ſulphur of all others, which occaſions its 

extraordinary ductility, as appears from the 
operations of the wire-drawers and gold- 


no obligation to do, as to hold or anſwer for beaters, for mix but one thouſandth part of 


a child in baptiſm at the font, &c, which is 


ſuppoſed to be done religiouſly, or for the 


ſake of God; and according to the preſent 


-uſe, that the perſon he undertakys for 
\ ſhould be regularly inftrufted in the princi- 
© ples of religion, and the duties of huma- 


nity, thereby to render the perſon agreeable 
both to God and man; this is a very ancient | 
cuſtom in the church, and applied to many] 
uſes, and is ſtill, among the Papiſts, who 


have godfathers for bells, & c. The Fes uſe 


them likewiſe at the circumciſion of their 


ſons, &c. 


ſulphur in any maſs of gold, and it ceaſes to 
be malleable; its extraordinary fixity appears 
from its capacity of reſiſting the greateſt force 
of any artificial fire; but there are burning 
glaiſes which collect the hear of the ſun ſo 
intenſely, that it volatilizes therein; there are 


gold, which is ſaid to be very pale, and ſo 

ſoft, that-it may be moulded into any figure 

with the hand, and that it will take the im- 

preſſion of a ſeal, like warm wax, to barden 

* which, and to heighten its colour, they mix 
emery with it; fine er pure gold, is that 

8 | purged 


GO'DLESS (A.) a wicked, abandoged ere“ 


various names given to this metal, as virgin 
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ulloy ; ſtandard gold in Englund. is that which 


OLD EN (A.) ſomething looking like to, or 


\ tendar, it is uſed to ſhew on what days the 


tion is concerned, ſo called by way of emi- 


' arranged) as the ſecond does to the firſt; 
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GON. 


1 ge by the fire from all impurities and] forbear ſaying any thing more of them heres 


has 22 parts pure gold, one part ſilver, and 
the other copper. 5 


having the properties of gold; alſo a meta- 

horical term for ſucceſs, plenty, Sc. 
. Golden Fleece, in the ancient Mythology, 
was the ſkin or fleece of the ram, upon 
which Phryxus and Hella are ſuppoſed to 
have ſwam over the ſea to Calebos, and which 
being ſactificed to Jupiter, was hung upon a 
tree in the grove of Mars, guarded by two 
brazen-hoofed bulls, and a monſtrous dra- 

on that never ſlept, but taken and carried 
OF by Fafon and the Argonauts ; ſome ima- 
gine this to be an allegorical repreſentation 
of ſome true hiſtory. Philip the Good, dulce 
of Burgundy, in 1429, inſtituted a military 
order by this name; the king of Spain s 
now grand maſter of this order, as duke of 
Burgundy, and the number of knights are 31; 
it is reported to have been inſtituted upon ac- 
count of the immenſe profit the duke made 
by wool; the firſt ſolemnities were per- 
formed at Burgos, at this duke's marriage 
with Iſabel of Portugal ; the knights wore a 
ſcarlet cloak lined with ermine with a collar 
opened and the duke's cypher upon them, 
in form of a Bj to ſignify Burgundy, toge- 
ther with flints triking fire, with this mot- 
to, Ante ferit, quam flamma micat ; at che 
end of this collar hung a golden fleece, with 
this device, Pretium nen vile laborum; this 
order is now common to all the princes of 
the houſe of Auſtria, as being deſcended 
from Mary of Burgundy, daughter of Char /es 
the Hardy, laſt duke thereof. 

Golden Number, a number made uſe c“ 
by chroovlogers, to ſhew what year of the 
moon's cycle any year is; in the Fulian Ca- 


new moons fall; but in a ſeries of time it is 
to be obſerved, that the golden_ numbers, 
through the defect of the lunar cycle, re- 
cede, and do not ſhew the true time of the 
new moon. | 

| Golden Rule, that rule by which Aritbme- 
ticians anſwer all queſtions, wherein propor- 


nence, as being of the greateſt value and 
vie; ſometimes it is called the Rule of 
Three, &e. becauſe from three numbers 
given a fourth is found out, proportional to 
the three given ones; and this is either direct, 
that is, when the fourth number, or that 
fought, bears ſuch a proportion or relation 
to the third number (they being firſt duly 


* inverſe, when the fourth number being 
found, bears ſuch a relation or proportion 
to the firſt, as the ſecond does to the third ; 
ſometimes theſe are doubled, that is, there 
are five numbers given to find a fixth; but 


| CO'LDFINCH (S.) a very pietty-colouredy 
ſmall linging-bird, MOSS | 
GO'LD-FINDER (S.) a gentcel name for him 
whoſe buſineſs is to empty privies, vulgar- 
ly called a Tom-turd-maa; alſo a cant 
name for a cheat, who under the pretence 
of finding a piece of money, and inviting a 
by-ftancer to partake of a treat, &c. out cf 
it, endeavours to get him to play at cards, 
dice, &c, in order to win or cheat him of 
his money; they arc ſometimes allo called | 
guinea tro pers, a 
GOLD-FUIL (S.) leaf, gold, or that which 
- painters uſe to cover their works with, as 
the edges of picture frames, writing, &c. 
which 1s of ſo durable a nature, that it will 
1z| longer than tae cloth or wocd it is laid 
on. 4 
GO'LDING (S.) the name of both an apple 
anda fiſhz alſo the ſurname of a man. 
GO'LDSMITH-(S.) is proper y one that works 
gold in a furnace, or makes toys, trinkets, 
rings, &c, and by vulgar acceptation, one 
who keeps a ſhop, and ſells gold and fi:ver 
wares, rings, jewe s, &c. | 
GO'LGOTHA (S.) a ſcull; there was a moun- 
tain to the north-weſt of Feraſalem, called 
by this name, ſome think from its form 
and ethers, becauſe criminals were executed, 
there; others, becauſe the firſt man's head 
was buried there; it is commonly called 
mount Calvary, Jeſus- Chriſt was crucified 
and buried there, in a garden belonging ta 
Joſep of Arimathez, The emperor Ad»1an 
when he rebuilt Feruſalem, called it Ælia, 
+ filled up Chriſt's tomb, and placed over it 
figures of the moſt infamous iduls ; but the 
empreſs Helena cauſed it to be cleanſed, and 
built over it a magnificent church, 
GO'LOPS (S.) a term in Heraldry, that figni- 
fies roundles of a purple colour. 
GOME (S.) the thick, black, oily, greaſy 
matter made uſe of for cart- wheels, to 
cauſe them to move the eaſt-r ; alſo for the 
nuts and ſcrews of large preſſes, &c, 
GOMPHLASIS (S.) a term in Surgery, by 
which is meant that diſorder or diſtemper in 
the gums of a perſon, that renders the teeth 
loofe and ready to drop out ” 
GO'MPHOMA or GO'MPHOSIS (S.) a term 
in Surgery, uſed when one bone is inſerted » 
and faſteued into another, as the t. eth in the 
aws. 
GO'MPHOS (S.) a diſorder in the eyes, when 
the ball is ſwelled, and ſtretched beyond the 
ſkin called uvea tunica, | 
GONA'GKA (S.) the gout in the knee, 
GONDO'LA {(S.) the Venetian term for a ſmall 
boat or wherry, for the conveying of p ſſen- 
gers or ſmall parcels of goods from one 
place to another, that is but at a ſmall or 
moderate diſtance, f 
GONDOLIE'R (S.) an Indian name for 2 


un theſe are always reducible is thoſe above, 1 
| > | 


wherryman, or as we commonly call them 
S Es i | A Watlgre 
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t + waterman, or- one that rows or ſteers a| tayſors to preſs down their ſeams with when £0 
„mall veſſel or boat upon a river. i heated. very hot; elſo an opprobrious name A 
| „ GONE (A) departed, ſeparated from, left, | whereby a perſon of little underſtanding is GO 
taken away. \ | | * called by way of derifion, al 
GONE OUT 4-HEAD (A.) ſpoken of one |GOO'SE-BERRIES (9:), a pleaſant ſummer 00 
hip that outſails or gets before the head of | fruit, uſed for makiog tarts with, and pre- tr, 
$ another under ſail, - 25 ſerving, While zreen, and eating raw, when by 
Sf @ONEALON or GONFANON (s.) the} full ripe. _ | G0 
1 church banner carried in the pope's army; GOO'SE-BIIL. L. (S.) a particular fail uſed at ſea, al 
1 alſo a tent or canopy carried at the head of | when a ſhip goes before the wind, or with fo 
'$ the proceflions of the chief churches in] a quarter wind. GO 
| Rome, as a preſervative againſt rain, the verge ; GOU*'SE-QUELL (S.) the horny part of the al 
'Y or banner ſerving for a ſhelter, large feathers of a gooſe's wing, which P. 
| GONFALONIER (S.) the pope's Mndard-| grows within the ſkin, principally uſed ts h 
bearer. | makes pens to write with, Of 
GONORRHOE'A (S.) a diſeaſe commonly [GORBE'LLIED (A.) largs or fat bellied, ſup- 25 
ariſing frem impure converſation with foul | poſed te ariſe from too much eating or gor - he 
men or women, which cauſes an oozing or] mandizing. wi 
drippingof matter from ulcerated glands, for- [GORCE or GORZ (S.) a ſhrub or fur that bas 
. meriy ſuppoſed to be the ſemen ; it is alſo] 'grows wild upon mountainous or heathy Fe 
called a clap, or running of the reins. places, which 'the country people gather to fto 
GOOD (S.) whatever tends or conduces to] burn; alſo a pool or dam to keep water in; a 
. Of * preſerve or improve nature or ſociety, and | any ſtop or hindrance in a river, as mills, rej 
FE — |} is the direct oppoſition to evil, which tends ſtakes, &. * vir 
to deſtroy or impair it; Metaphbyſically, it is GO'RDIAN KNOP (S.) a knot made in the GOR 
þ the eſſential perfection or integrity of a thing, leathers, traces, or harneſſes belonging ts ſuf 
1 whereby it has every thing that belongs to its | the chariot of Gordius, father te Midas, king lr 
N nature. 5 |} of Phrypie, fo very intricate, that both be- COR 
: Phyſical or Natural Good, is that whereby | ginniag and ending were imperceptible; it gre 
a thing poſſeſſes every thing neteffary to its} was reported, that the oracle had declared, GOR 
well being. 7 that whoever could untie it ſhould be maſ- th 
Moral or Ethical Good, is the agreement] ter of all Aa. Alexander having undertaken pla 
of a thinking reaſonable being, and ef the] it, and fearing, if he ſhould not be able 60 
kabits, acts, and inclinations thereof, with] to do it, it would be looked upon as an ill 60 
1 5 the diQtates of right reaſon, and the will eff omen, drew his ſword and cut it; it is now af 
1 rue Creator, as diſcovered by natural light often applied to things that are difficult to 00⁰ 
„ : in a Scripture Senſe, it frequently fignifies all} undo, and particularly to marriage, where deg 
4 . the bleffings and advantages both ef eſtate] it is ſaid, ſuch an one has this day tied the Ch 
and mind, as well publick as private. - Gordian- Knot. 7 3 80 nat 
SOOD-A-BEA RING (S.) a Law term, im- SORE (S.) a triangular piece of cloth, &c. * 
porting dutiful and quiet behaviour, both to] ſewed to or into any thing, to make one end ſag 
the king and all the members of the com - broader than the other; in Heraldry, it is chi 
menwealth, for which perſons are ſome - ſometimes uſed as an abatement for effemi- for 
I times bound to give ſecurity, on having | nacy or cowardice ; alſo congealed or clotted wi 
committed ſome act of vielence, &c. | blood, ft 
$00'D-LACK (Part.) O firange l wonderful 5 GORE (V.) to ſtab a perſon or other living ral 
Is it ſs ? &c. 7 creature, ſo that the blood flows from the tac 
COO'DLY (A.) beautiful, fair, valuable, fine,} wound; but it is particularly ſpoken of a err 
CR delicate, ſpruce.” horned beaſt wounding with his horns. try 
$00'D MAN (S.) a country word, very fre- GORSI (S.) the throat; and in Hawking, the 
quently uſed alſo in London, for the maſter| that part of a hawk that firſt receives- her anc 
or head of the family. | meat; in Arcbitecture, the narrower part of ing 
@©OO'DNESS (S.) the valuableneſs of or rea- | the Tuſcan and Dorick capitals, lying between 60'S 
. ſon why a perſona or thing is or ſhould be the aſtragal, the ſhaft of the column, and. gre 
eſteemed. the annulet; in Fortißcation, the entrance 60's 
©OODS (S.) all ſorts of effects, riches, or leading te the body of a work. wh 
poſſeſſions. . Gorge of a Baſtion, is the right line that anc 
©00D-WILL (S.) a kiad, beneficent incli-{ bounds the diſtance between the two flanks, 18 
q nation, a friendly or well-wiſhing diſpofition: Gorge of the Half. Moon, that ſpace con- C0's 
. towards a perſon ; alſo a premium given for | tained between the two ends of their faces wit 
. de ing admitted into a houſe or ſhop of trade. next the place. c 1 
5 | GOOGE or GOUQE (S.) an inſtrument or Gorge of the Outworks, the ſpace between | by 
. dt cool uſed by carpenters, Joiners, &c. to make] their des next to the great ditch. | * 
+? 60084 ( as or . vid. [GORGE (v.) to eat over-much, te ctam, —— 

— J a large, well known, eating] glut, or fill unreaſonably, . 
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CO'RGED (A.) in Heraldry, is bearing a co- 
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ronet about the neck of a fawn, lion, &c, | 


GO'RGEOUS A. ) fine, gay, cofily, delicate; 
extravagantly gaudy, and rich in habit, 

GO'RGEOUSNESS (S.) coftlineſs, great ex- 
travagancy in clothes, furniture, or equipage, 
&c 5 * 0 


GO RGET (S.) the neck-dreſs of a woman; 
alſo a breaſt- plate worn as a defenſative by 
ſoldiers. a 

GO'RGONS (S.) three ſiſters, Meduſa, Eury- 
ale, and Sthenio, the reputed daughters of 
Phercus, a marine deity, who are ſaid to 
have but one eye among all, which they lent 
one another as occaſion required; they 
are reported to have had long wings; their 
heads were dreſſed with ſnakes, their teeth 
were as big as boar's tuſhes, and their talons 
crooked and ſharp ; they dwelt near the Heſ- 
perian gardens z and turned thoſe people into 


ſtones that looked in their faces, &c, Theſe} of. 
GO'VERNABLE (A.) orderly, regular, that 


romantick ftories are ſuppoſed to be fabulous 
repreſentations of fortitude, and other noble 
virtues, that overcome all difficulties, 

CORMANDIZE (V.) to eat more than a 
ſufficiency, to gluttonize, or ſwallow greedily 
large quantities of rich food. 

GORMANDTZING (S.) eating much, and 
greedily. 4 

ORS or GOSS (S.] a ſhrub that grows upon 
the heaths, commons, and other barren 
places, called furz. 

COSHAWK (S.) a large bird of prey. 

GO'SLIN (S.) a young or chicken gooſe; alſo 
a ſubſtance that grows on nut- trees. 

CO'SPEL (S.) the book of the life, miracles, 
death, reſurrection, and doctrise of Jeſus 
Chriſt, of which there are four, under the 
names of Matthew, Marl, Luke, Jobn; the 
word fignifies good news, or a joyful meſ- 
ſage; beſides thoſe four, the firfi ages of the 
church were peſtered with about forty others, 
ſome of which are ftill remaining, ſtuffed 
with the follies or the enthuſiaſtic notions 
of their fooliſh inventors, It was the gene- 
ral practice of the ancient hereticks, to at- 
tack the goſpel, in order to maintain their 
errors, or excuſe them, ſome rejecting the 
true ones, and ſubſtituting ſpurious ones in 

eir lead, others endeavoured to interpolate 
and others te obliterate the true ones, accord- 
ng to the ſeveral opinions they embraced, | 

GO'SPELLER (S.) a reader, profeſſor, or 
great loyer and promoter of the goſpel, 

C0'SSIP (S.) a name given to thoſe women 
who love and practiſe much going abroad 
and talking of other people's concerns; alſo 

. 1 god-mother, 

00 SS PING (S.) a going from place to place 
with a tale; alfo a merry-making, chriſten- 
ing, or baptizing of a child; or a viſit paid 

everal women to one who is pretty well 
"covered after lying-in, and uſually before 
— 27 abroad. 
or GOTTEN (A.) any ching acquired, 
Polloſies, or njoyed. . | 
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GO'UTY (A.) troubled with 


1 
after the manner, or like to the Gorbs, whoſe 
architecture was very heavy and rude, like 
moſt of our old churches, which are built 
—— manner, 1 

GOTHS (S.) an ancient people of Germany 
that 4 all along che F.fula, as far as ira 
mouth in the Ba/titk-Sea, at Dantzicky in 

| proceſs of time, mixing with the Rugians 
and other Yandalick clans they were, by way 
of diſtinction, called Goths. 

GOUD or GAUP (S.) a plant 


law colour, . | 
GOU'DHURST (S*) in Kent, a ſmall town, 
whoſe market is weekly on Wedneſeay ; 
diſtant from Lenden 40 computed and 49 
meaſured miles. 
@O'VERN (v.) to rule over, direct, keep in 
awe or ſubjection, to manage or take care 


may be directed or managed. 


GOVERNA'NTE (S.) a governeſs or woman 


that has the care of young girls, &c. much 


old woman that acts as a bawd, &c. 


GO'VERNMENT (S.) the power or autho- 


rity that one perſon exerciſes over another 
or many; alſo the publick authority or 
manner of adminiſtering juſtice in every na- 
tion or commonwealth, | 

GO'VERNOR or GO'VERNOUR (S.) the 
perſon inveſted with the power of com- 
manding, directing, or managing any af- 
fair, whether publick or private, and is 
commonly ſpoken of the deputy of a king or 


province, &c. is committed. | 
GOUGE (S.) an iron inſtrument uſed by moſt 


channels, ſuch as flutings of columns, the 
ſhafts of gun-flocks, &c. 

GOURD (S.) a plant which produces leaves 
and branches much like garden cucumbers, 
which creeps upon the earth, and is divided 
into ſeveral branches; its fro:t is of the fize 
and figure of an orange; it is ofa light, 
whitiſh ſubſtance, if you pate off the rind, 
and ſo bitter to the taſte that it is called the 
gall of the earth.. 

GOUST GOUT, GUST or GU'ST'© (S.) a 
reliſh for, liking, approving, or taſting of a 


thing. b 


GOUT (S.) a painful diſeaſe that exerciſes 


its fury principally upon the joints of the 
legs and hands; phyſiciaos are much divided 
about the origin of it, and more about the 
cure, = 

the gout; alſo 
any thing ſwelled, ill-ſhaped, or bigger at 
as thread, filk, &c, 


over 
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GOWN (5,1 2 los ſe garment worn by men 
2 2 | 3 
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de, fnagtificial. wolllally- 


called alſo 
woad, uſed by the Dyers in producing a yel- 


uſed in Spain; alſo a term of difgrace for an 


prince, to whom the care of a town, caſtle, 


workmen in wood, to hollow out ſmall 


thing; alſo an inclination or defire after any 


one part that another, uneven, or irregular, 
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ever their other cloaths, commonly to diſtin- 
guiſh their profeſſion, office, or dignity, as 
parſons, lawyers, livery-men, &c. alſo the 
commonor upper moſt garment of a woman': 
cloathing. 


4. * 


G RA $ 
immaterial by arguments, in a courſe of diſ⸗ 
putation or reaſoning, 
GRADUAL (A.) the going to a place, perſon, 


or thing by regular methods or ſteps, orderly 
or by degrees, x 


GRA'BBLE. (V.) to handle aukwardly or "GRADUAL (S.) a part of the maſs ſung be. 


places, to lay; rude hands on any thing. 


GRACE (S.) in Divinity, is any faypur or gift 
that God beſtows upon his creatures out of 


his mere goodneſs towards them, without 
any regard to their merit; moſt diſputes are 
maintained by the divines of different com- 
munities about the ſorts, power, extent, &c. 
of grace, which do as little ſervice to man- 


from princes it is an uſual term, they com- 
monly beginning A or B by the grace of 
. God, The Remiſb biſhops frequently begin 


biſheps; in Germany, it extends to barons, 
Till the time of king James I. the Engliſh 

kings were addreſſed to by this title, — 
when by that of majeſty only. 

Days of Grace, ia Trade, are a certain 
number of days that the cuſtom of particu- 
Iar kingdoms or cities allows for the pay- 
ment of a bill of exchange, after the ſlipu- 


land it is three days, at Rome 5, Rotterdam 6, 
Paris 10, Hamburgh 12, Antwerp 14. 
Act of Grace, is an act of parliament or 
law for the relief of debtors, who are other- 
wiſe inſolvent, in order to clear them from 
their preſent reſtraint or impriſoament, upon 
their complying withthe conditions required, 
and which the creditor has no power to pre- 
vent. 
GRACE (V.). to honour or favour with a per- 
ſon's preſence; to adorn or beautify a thing 
by proper decorations, &c, 


cent, well-looking, ornamental, &c. 
GRA'CELESS (A.) an impious, hardened, 


wickedneſs with pleaſuie. 


nation, &c. 


. wantonly, to reel and. ſtagger in muddy}. 


kind as many other religious diſputes that are 
managed with much warmth and oppoſition| 
on both ſides. In the formula of patents 


their mandates in the ſame manner; it is| 
alſo a title for princes of an inferior rank, | 
and particularly Exgliſb dukes and arch-|. 


_ lated time in the bill is expired; as in Eng-] 


GRA CEFUl. (A.) beautiful, handſome, de- 


impenitent wretch, that has loſt all ſhame 
and remorſe, and commits all manner of 


tween the epiſtle and goſpel; there are 13 
pſalms called graduali, or pſalms of degrees, 
which are ſuppoſed to have been ſung by the 
Jerolſp prieſts ſtanding upon the 15 ſteps cf 
- the temple. 

GRA*DUATE.(S.) a perſon that hes taken 
his degree in any faculty, as divinity, phy- 
+ fick, &c. i 
GRADUATE (V.) to confer the honour or 
degrees of an univerſity or college upon a per- 
ſen ; alſo to divide a mathematical inſtru- 
ment into parts or degrees, that it may an- 
ſwer the purpoſe for which it was made, 
GRADUA'TION. or GRA'DUATING ($;) 
the warking upon mathematical inftruments, 
and marking the degrees of the ſeveral lines 
according to the purpoſe for which it was 
. conſtructed. 

GRAFFor GRAFT (S.) in Gardening, a ſmall 
ſhoot, cyon, bud, or eye of a tree inſerted 
into another tree, in order for that other to 
bring forth the ſame fruit with the firſt, or 
that from whence the graſt was taken; or 
it is a ſmall portion of a tree incloſed in a 
cleft or incifion made in another, in order 
to correct, qualify, or improve the taſte of its 
fruit, and ſometimes to make it bear a dif- 
ferent ſort, 

GRAFF or GRAFT (V.) to inſert, inoculats, 
or puta cyon, bud, or layer of one trec into 
another, 

GRAIN (S.) all ſorts of corn; alſo the ſmalleſt 
part of any thing, and particularly the leaſt 


* 


penny- weight, being in value near half a 
faithing, and about two-pence in gold; in 
Wood, it is the fibres or component parts; 
any thing done againſtour inclination or will 
is ſaid to be againſt the grain. 

Grain C-lour, with the Dyers, is that which 
has cochineal for one of its ingredients, ſuch 
as ſcarlet, and. a multitude of mixed co- 
lours.. 

Grains of Paradiſe, the ſeeds of the plant 
called cardamum. 


GRA'CES (S.) in the common Law, is what is G RAMMAR (S.) the art of adjuſting words 
commonly called proviſions; and ſometimes. 
benefices promiſed or granted before they are 
vacant, are called reverſionary graces ; in the 
Neat ben Theology, thrge ſuppoſed daughters 
of Jupiter rep. eſented exceedingly beauti- 
ful, called Aglais, Thalia, and Eupbroſyne, 
denoting the benefit done, the receiver, and | the ſame all over the world, and the diffe- 
the beſtower, whether it be to a perſon or 


according to the idiom and flexion of 2ny 
language, ſo that they may agree together in 
the moſt regular, clear, and intelligible man- 
ner; alſo the name of æ book, in which are 
laid down ſuchrules, from whence it will be 
eaſy to conclude that the ſcience, as ſuch, is 


rence between the grammar and ſyſtem of 
one language and another is purely acciden- 


neficent, favourable, 


RA Cs (A.) kind, tender, merciful, be- 


| GRADA'TION (S.) @ regular aſcending to 
or deſcending from any thing, whether it be 
material by ſteps, as ſtairs, ladders, &c, or 


tal, the effence being univerſally the ſame. 
RAMMA'RIAN:- (S.) one {killed in the art 
of grammar; and in 1 _ - _ 
nly means who ſpends his ume 
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CRAMMA'TICAL (A.) according to the rules 


a * 


thoughts, and pains upon the niceties and 

icularities of particular words and phra- 
ſes, by which means not duly attending to 
the ſenſe and intention of the ſpeaker or 
writer, he renders both himſelfand the perſon 
whom he comments upon, ridiculous. 'This 
term is now almoſt confined to the little 
teachers of particular ſyſtems of the Latin 
and Greek tongues, whoſe general ignorance 
in almoſt all the other polite and uſeful parts 
ef learning has brought the art, tho' in itſelf 
exceedingly uſeful and commendable, into 
contempt, by their captious and ill-adapted 
criticiſms. Anciently, the moſt eminent in 
all parts of literature were denominated gram- 
marians, 


or maxims af grammar. 

GRAMMATICA'STER (S,)apretender to or 
a ſmatterer in the art of grammar without 
being really ſkilful, 

GCRA'MPOQUND (S.) a mean borough-town 
in Cornwall, of no great antiquity; formerly 
ithad a market weekly on Saturday, which is 
now either you diſcontinued, or very little 
uſed ; it has but one ſtreet of about 80 houſes 
with a ſmall ordinary chapel ; it is a town- 
corporate, has a mayor, eight-magiſtrates, a 
recorder, and a town-clerk, and ſends two 
members te parliament; its principal manu- 
fafture is in glovers goods; it is diſtant from 
_ 206 computed, and 252 mealured 
miles, 

8 (S.) a fiſh of the whale kind, but 

er. 

CRANADIE R (S.) a ſoldier who carries a 
pouch full of hand- granadoes to throw among 
and annoy the enemy; they are of two ſorts, 
horſe and foot; to each troop of horſe. 
guards there is added, by eſtabliſhment, a 
troop of granadiers, conſi ſling of 64 men, be- 
ſides officers, commanded by the captain of 
the troop of guards; the pay of a private 
borſe granadier is 21. 6d, per day. 

GRANA'DO (S.) an iron ball or globe caſt hol- 
low and filled with the various ſorts of combu- 
ſtible matter, having a ſuſeeat the touch-hole 
tofire it and throw among the enemies. 

CRANARV (S.) a ware-houſe or ſtore-houſe 
to lay up and preſerve corn in, which is 
ſometimes under the direction and command 
of the publick magiſtrate, as in caſes of ſieges, 
civil wars, famines, and other publick cala- 
mities, and ſometimes only the property of 
private perſons, 

GRANATE (S.) a gem or precious ſtone of a 
high red colour, called by this name upon ac- 
cunt of its reſemblance to the ſtone or ker- 
nel of a pomgranate; in Hobemia, they are 
foundin common field among the ſand or peb- 

bles, and not in any regular vein or mine. 

RAND (A.) great, chief, principal, valuable, 

eautiful, noble; this word is much uſed 
among the French, as an appellative for many 


offers of ſtate cc, as grand al and 
teper, &c, » 1 5 moner, g/ 


GRA . 
Grand Gufto, a term in Painting, impfung 
ſomething very extraordinary for its dehica= 
cy, accuracy, and inſtruction, in the defign 
and performance of the piece. | 
Grand Seignors, the title given to the em- 
. peror of the Turks. 
Grand Sergeanty, the tenure of holding 
lands of the king, by the perſonal ſervice of 
carrying a banner, or leading his horſe, be- 
ing his champion, carver, butler, &c, at his 
coronation. 

 GRA'NDAME or GRA'NNUM (S.) theſame 
with grandmot ber. 

GRANDCHILD G.) the ſon's or daughter's 
child. . 
GRANDEE' (S.) the common title for a peer 
or nobleman of Spain, particularly thoſe to 
whom the king has given licence to be co- 
vered in his preſence, of which there are va» 
rious ſorts, ſome for life only, made by the 
king's ſaying, Be covered; others are gran- 
dees by deſcent, made by the king's ſaying, 
Be covered for thyſelf and heirs ; which a 
much more honourable than the former 3 
ſome have three or four grandees or grandates 

in their family. | 

GRA'NDEUR(S.) magnificence, nobility, ex- 
cellence, greatneſs, - 

GRA'NDFATHER (S.) my or your father's 
or mother's father. | 

CRANDI'LOQUENCE (S.) high, eloquent, or 

lofty ſpeech. 

GRA'NDMOTHER (S.) my or your father's 

- or mother's mother. 

GRA'NDSIRE (S.) the ſame with grand- 

father, 'S 

GRANGE (S.) ſometimes ſigniſies only the 
barn or threſhing floor, and ſometimes the 
whole farm, as well fields as barns, ſtables, 
and all other its appendages, and ſometimes 
a farm- houſe only, 

GRANITE (S.) a ſort of marble, exceeding 
hard and rough, and very unfit for a curious 
poliſh, ſprinkled with a great number of lit- 
tle ſpots or ſtains like ſand, 

GRANT'VOROUS (A.) that feeds upon corn 

or any ſort of grain. ; 

GR A'NNY (S.) ſometimes is a familiar name 

for grandmother, and ſometimes a term of 

ſcorg. _ | 

GRANT (V.) to give, beſtow, allow, yield, or 

concede to. 

GRANT (S.) leave, permiſſion, a gift or al- 

lowance for a thing done or to be done; in 

Law, a gift in writing of ſomething which 

cannot aptly be paſſed or conveyed by word 

only, as rents, reverſions, &c, given by ſuch 

perſons as cannot give but by deed, as the 

king and all bodies politick ; thoſe things 

that cannot be aſſigned without deed, are ſaid - 
to lie in grant. 

GRANTEE. (S.) the perſon to whom any 

thing is given or granted by deed. 

GRA'NTHAM (S.) in Lincolnghire, a borough 

town, governed by an aldeiman, and 12 

7M Juſtices 
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Ju ſlicet of che peace; has a large market | 


weekly on Saturday, and is a neat, popu- 
lens, well-built town, and by the greatneſs 
of its traffick, enriches many»of its inhabi- 
tants; it has a fine church, whoſe ſpire 
ſteeple is 280 feet high, which by vulgar 
report is {aid to Rand awry; it hasalſo a fine 
Free-ſchool, that has produced many great 
- Scholars: It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; diſtant frem London 85 computed, | 
and 1c4 meaſured miles. 
GRA'NTOXR (5.) the perſon or body politick 
that gives or makes a grant, J 
GRANULATED (A!) made into ſmall globes 


{ 


or grains, as gun-powder, ſhot, &c. 2 
GRA'NULATION (S.) the art of reducing | 


metals into ſmall grains or globules, which 
is done by cafting the metals into cold water 
while in fuſion, which is uſually done by 
Pourifg, the metal through a colander, or a 
new birchen broom; gun-powder, common 
ſugar, &c. are uſuaily granulated, . 


GRAPES (S.) the fruit of the vine, or that | 


which makes or produces wine; in Farriery, 
mangy tumours in horſes legs are ſo called. 
GRAPHICAL (A.) deſcribed or drawn after 
the life with exaQtaeſs or curioſity, | 
GRA'PHICE (S.) the art of painting, limn+ 
ing, or drawing. A | 
GRAPHO'METER(S.) an inſtrument for ſur- 
veying, commonly called a ſemi · circle, hav- 
ing a ruler, ſights, and a compaſs in the mide 
dle, to meaſure heights, &c. 
GRA'PNEL ANCHOR (S.) an anchor for a 
ſmall ſhip, boat, or%galley, without ſtocks, 
and having four holes or hold- faſts. 
GRA'PNELS (S.) large iron hooks te be 

. thrown into an enemy's ſhip, to take hold, 
and hold her cloſe, to board, &c. 
GRA'PPLE (V.) te contend, ftrive, or endea- 
vour to overcome ſome difficulty; to graſp 

er lay hald of a thing with one's arms, or 

_ otherwiſe ; in the Menage, a horſe is ſaid to 
grapple with one or both legs, when he 
catches or raiſes them more haſtily, or higher 
than ordinary, as if he were curvetting. 
GCRA'SIER or GRA*ZIER((S,) one whoſe trade 
or employ is to feed or breed cattle for food, 

as ſheep, oxen, &c, 
GRASP (V.) to ſqueeze in one's hand, to ſeize 
or lay hold of violently. 
Graſp at, to defire earneſtly, eagerly, and 
covetouſly, to wiſh or long for. 

' GRASS (S.) the common herbage of every 
field, uſed for feeding of catte, either green 

or dried, when it is called hay, 
Graſs-GCocks, ſmall heaps or parcels of graſs 

raked together after being mown or cut 
down, to dry or make hay ef, 


Graſs- Plot or Green, in Gardening, is one 


of the moſt conſiderable parts to diſtribute 


©” 


RA 

or place, or ſowing it with hay-ſeed, &e, 
GRA'SS-HOPPER (S.) an inſect that d- eedy 
and lives in the graſs, eſpecially in warm 
weather, exceeding nimble and ſpriney, and 
and that leaps and jumps a conſiderable gi. 
tance at once, 
GRA'SSY (A.) full of or mixed with graſs or 

common herbage. 
GRATE (S.) an iron inſtrument thatis aſvally 

built or faſtened to the walls of kitchens, to 
make large fires in to dreſs victuals, heat 
waters for waſhing, &c. thoſe in chambers 
are uſually called ftoves, and are moveable; 
alſo the lattice-work, &c. of iron to let the 
water cut of the ſtreets into the common- 
ſewers; alſo the wire or net-works that 
ſtand before ſhop-windows to prevent things 
being ſtolen ; alſo the opening in wickets or 
doors of priſons, &c, to ſpeak thro', whoſe 
apertures are ſecured with iron bars, to pie- 
vent getting out, &c, x 
GRATE (V) to rub upon a rough matter or 
thing, to reduce a ſubſtance into ſmall par- 
ticles, as bread, nutmegs for ſauce; alſo to 
be diſpleaſing to a perſon, to go againſt one's 
mind or inclination, to fret, perplex, or 
diſturb. 
GRA TED (A.) reduced to powder, &c, by 
rubbing with, or upon a grater, as bread, nut- 
megs, &c. 
GRA”TEFUL (A.) ready to acknowledge or 
reward. a favourreceived; alſoagreeable, plea- 
ſant, delightful, &c, 
GRATICULA”TION (S.) the dividing a 
draught or deſign into ſquares, in erder t9 
enlarge or reduce it. 


|GRATIFICA'TION (S.) a preſent or gift made 


or returned to a perſon for ſome favour or ſet- 

vice heretofore received or done. | 

GRA'TIFY (V.) to reward, recompenſe, or re- 

pay a perſon for his labour, trouble, or ſer- 

vice paſt or done, 

GCRA'TING (S.) covering a thing with a lat. 

tice, as the openings upon the upper deck of 

a ſhip, between the mainmaſt and foremaſt, 

to let in light, air, &c. below. ; 

GRA'TING (A.) diſagreeable, harſh, rough, 

againſt one's inclinations, | 

GRA'TIOUS or GR A'C1OUS (A.) kind, be- 

neficent, merciful, tender-hearted, courte945 

civil. 

GRA“ TIOUSNESS (S.) kindneſs, compaliion, 

courteſy, favourableneſs, &c. 

| GRA'TIS (Part.) without fee or reward, ei- 

ther at preſent or in expectation; freely, 

{ generouſly. 

GRA'TITUDE (5.) that noble and generous. 
diſpoſition of the mind, that takes all oppor» 
tunities to thank and reward every perſon 
for every favour or act of kindneſs dont by or 
received from another. 


_ - amd order regularly; they are made by cut-[GRATU HUT Y (S.) a gift, reward, or recom- 


ting or perting off a part or vortion of the 
garden or ground from the reſt, and laying 


perice freely beſtowed for ſome ſervice, labour, 
ar favour done, 


d either with turf cut from ſome other pact | GRAATULA'TION (S.) a rejoicing at, f 
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"WA 
Joining with others in their joy or pleaſure 
at their good ſucceſs, the wiſhing joy, ſucceſs, 
or pleaſure to others. 


of a dead perſon is put, to hinder it from 
being burtful or diſagreeablein ſight or ſmell 
to others, ; | 
GRAVE (A.) ſober, ſedate, ſolemn, ſlow, 
majeſtick in carriage or behaviour, like a 


- judge, biſhop, or other chief magiſtrate, &c. 


in Mufich, it is thoſe parts of the compoſi- 
tion whoſe notes are long and flow, and in 
which the harmony of the concords is per- 
fectly diſtinguiſhed, and melodiouſſy enter- 
tain, compoſe, and prepare the hearer for 
what folle ws; in Grammar, it is the mark 
or accent ditecting the manner ofpronouncing 
ſyllables, and marked thus(*) denoting that 
the ſyllable over which it is placed, is to be 
pronounced in a deep, low tone, 

CRAVE or GREVE (S.) a German title, ſig- 

nifying a count, governor, &c. ſo we ſay the 

ave Morrice, G. it is alſo an addition to 

the ends of words, as /andgrave, markgrave, 
FN Tc. 

GRAVE (V.) to engrave or cut figures, coats 
of arms, or writing, &c. upon copper- 
plates, filver, gold, &. in Ship-building, it 
is to bring a ſhip ts lie dry upon the ground, 
and to bring eff all the old filth that flicks 
te her ſides without, 

CRAVE'DO (S.) in Pbyfich, is a heavineſs, 
drowfineſs, inactivity, or liſtleſſueſs that at- 
tends ſome people upon catching cold, or 
otherwiſe leſſening their perſpiration, 

CRA'VEL (S.) that part ef earth that is uſed 
for the ſtrewing of gardens, to render the 
walks beautiful, to mend pavements, roads, 
&c, the finer part is like a large, gritty 
ſand, the coarſer is a compoſition of ſmaiier 
pebbles, from among which the curioſi very 
frequently colle& thoſe beautiful grained 
ſtones, which -when properly cut, are put 
into the tops of ſnuff-boxes, and other cu- 
rious toys; in Phyſick, it is a diſeaſe in the 
bladder and kidneys, occaſioned by the col- 
leting or gathering together of a ſandy or 
gritty matter therein, which cohering toge- 
ther, becomes a ſtony maſs, and prevents a 
due ſecretion and excretion of the urine: 
Some phyficians ſay, it is the ſame diſtemper 
with the ſtone, only in an inferior degree. 

CRA'VEL (V.) to ſtrew or lay gravel upon 


the walks of a garden, road, pavement, &c. | 


allo to put a perſon to a ftand, diſappoint, 
conquer, or overcome a perſon ; to puzzle 


or render a man incapable of doing what is 
required, 


GRA'VELLINESS (S.) the being full of grit, 


mall tones, or pebbles. 

GRA'VELLING {S.) in Farriery, is a-diſorder 
that ariſes in the feet of travelling horſes, 
by the working or getting in of ſmall ſtones 

or gravel between the ſhoes and hoofs, which 


o 


ow 


1 


- GRAVE (S.) the pit or hole where the corpſe: 


ling te the quick, freta and feſtery IJ 


N 
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part; alſo the leying or firewing gravel in * 
garden-walks, &c, or the puzzling or len- 
eing an opponent in argumenf, by throwing | 


ſome inſuperable difficulty in his way, &c, 


GRA'VEN (A.) engraved, cl 
GRA'VENESS (S.) the ſober, ſedate, wife, 


and prudent carriage of learned, ſober, and 
Judicious men, eſpecially of thoſe advanced 


in years, whether they be miniflers of the 


church or tate, &c, 


GRA'VER or ENGRA'VER (S.) one who 
. works upon ſtone or metal, ſo as to make 


any figures or repreſentation of men, beaſts, 
&c, The ancients were very famous for this 
art upon precious ſtones, ſuck as cornelians, 
cryſtals, &c, as appears by many exquisite 
pieces of workmanſhip fill in being in the 
cabinets of the curious, whoſe art lay buried 
for many centuries, till ſculpture and paint- 
ing being revived in Italy, graving alſo be- 
gan to appear again in precicus ſtones, but 
came not to perfection till the beginning of 
the 15th century, when one Fobn di Corgai= 
wole, a Florertine, rendered himſelf famous 
for engraving cornelians curiouſly, from 
whence he took his name. The engraving 
upon wood and copper was not found out 
here in Europe, at leaſt in a very mean de- 
gree, till after the invention of printing, when 


Albert Durer and Lucas were the firſt that 


brought it to perfefticn; the inſtrument 
wherewith this work is performed on inetal, 


is called a graver, which is a ſmall angular 


piece of well-tempered fteel, &c. In Sur- 
ery, it is a ſmall inſtrument, wherewith 
La es of foul teeth arg taken off. , 


GRA'VESEND (S.) in Kent, is a corporation 


governed by a mayor, jurats, &c. it is ſituate 
upon the river Thames; bete is ſeated one of 
the block · houſes for the ſecoring the paſſage 
of the Thames up to Lendan; this being the 


common landing place for all ſtrangen and 


ſeamen, occaſions a great reſort of all ſorts 


of people, for whoſe convenience there ate 


weekly two large markets well ſtored with 
all ſorts of proviſions; here all outward- bound 
ſhips muſt ſtop and come to an anchor, when 
2 ſearcher of the cuſtoms comes. on board, 
looks over the ſeveral cockets, which contain 
the entries of the ſeveral parts of the caigo, 
if of divers ſorts, and this is called clearing. 
In 1727, the church, and greateft part of 
this town, was by a dreadful fire burat 
down, which is now rebuilt, By act of 
parliament made in 1736, it is ordered, that 
no greater number of paſſengers ſhall be ta- 


ken into-the tilt boat than forty, and into the,» 
| wherries than ten, &c. diſtant trom London 20 2 


computed, and 22 meaſured miles. 


GRA VITATE (V.) to preſs, incline, or 


ſtrive 30 fall downwards. 


GRAVITA'TING (A.) prefling, moving, or 


ſtriving to go downwards. 


GRAVITA'TION (s.) the preſſure or action 


of an upper body upon is be- 
"Find a Ke 
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= Nneath it, by the natural power of gravity. 
GRA'VITY (S.) the tendency, or inclination 
that all bodies have towards one another, or 
to ſome one common center; in Mecbanicks, 
gravity is the conatus or tendency of bodies 


towards the center of the earth; it is again 
divided intoabſolute and relative, ſpecifick and 


apparent; but the writers upon theſe ſubjects 


ought to be * conſulted by thoſe who would 


have a clear and diſtinct idea of the matter. 


CRA'VY (S.) the natural juice that runs from 
any kind of fiſh or fleſh boiled, roaſted, &c. 
when they are cut open while hot; all 

- broths made of meat are an inferior ſort of 
gravy. | a | 

GRAY or GREY (S.) a colour pattaking of 
part black and part white; ſo a man or wo- 
man is ſaid to be gray, when their hair na- 
turally becomes of a mixed colour, which 
Happens to moſt perſons by that time they 
are 50 years of age, and often before. 

GRA'YHOUND or GRE'YHOUND (S.) a 

tall thin-bodied dog of almoſt all colours, 

uſed in hunting hares, &c. very ſwift, but 
of no ſcent ; ſo that if the prey gets out of 

\ ſight, it is commonly loſt, 

CRA'YNESS (S.) duſky-colouredneſs, or what 

is ſometimes called aſh- colour. 

GRAZ E (V.) to feed or live upon graſs, like 

a horſe, cow, ſheep, & c. alſo to keep or 
hire land for that purpoſe ; alſo to touch 
lightly, glide, or eaſily paſs over a place or 
thing like a bullet, &c, ſlightly wounding 
the upper=ſkin, &c. "DEP ns 

GRA'ZIER (S.) See Graher. | 

GRA'ZING(S.) eating or feeding upon graſs ; 

* alſo lightly and ſwiftly gliding over or touch- 
ing a thing. | 
GREASE (S.) the fat of all manner of crea- 

-- * tures, eſpecially the ſofter ſort, which' is de- 

' nominated differently, according to the uſe 
It is applied to, or conſiſtence it is of, the 
hard being called ſuet, &c, In Farriery, it 
is a ſwelling and gourdineſs of the legs of a 
horſe, occaſioned by hard labour, colds, &c. 

CREASE (v.) to ſmear or daub with ſoft fat, 
&c. and is commonly uſed to coach, cart, 
er waggon wheels, the ſcrews of large preſſes, 
&c to preventthem from firing by the ſtrong 
friction they are* ſubje& to, and to make 

them move more eaſily ; ſometimes it mean 
bribing a perſon to do or for bear ſomething. 

GREA'SINESS (S.) the oilineſs or ſlipperineſs 
of the outſide of a thing, -occafioned by be- 
ing over-heated, er naturally or artificially 
in that condition. e 

GREA'SY (A.) ſlippery, daubed or ſmeared 

with greaſe, fat, or oil, * 
GREAT (A.) big, large, powerful, mighty. 

rich, noble, valiant, learned, &c. this word 


is a term of compariſon, and muſt be al- 


ways underſt6od relatively; ſo one man 
may be a great ſcholar in compariſon to an- 
other, who never had any education, and 


2 bur indiffitently qualified in compariſon 
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GRE 


of ſome otherof a very extraordinary genſus, 


acquirements, &c, 


GREA'TNESS (S.) eminence, nobleneſz, 


largeneſs, mightineſs, &c, 


GREAVES (S.) armour worn by the ancients 


on the legs. 


GRE'CIAN (S.) a native of that part of the 
earth called Greece; alſo one who in theſe 


parts of the world has ſtudied and acquired a 
good ſhare of knowledge in the GreeFlanguage, 


GRE'CISM (S.) a phraſe or fentence ſpoken or 


writtenafter the idiom, manner, or true pro- 
Ren the Greek tongue or language, 

E (S.) a ſpacious country, now almoſt 
all ſubje& to the Turks, ſaid to have taken 
its name from a certain king called Gracus ; 
at firſt its extent was but ſmall, but in pro- 
ceſs of time it grew very large: The natives 
and inhabitants were ſo renowned for their 
wit and courage, that people reſorted to them 
from all parts of the world, either to be in- 
ſtructed in the ſciences, or to learn the art 
of war, they being either the inventors or 
improvers of moſt arts and ſciences. They 
were the firſt heathen people whoſubmitted to 


live regularly by ſtated laws; the Romans uſed 


to ſend the children 'of their noblemen to 
Athens, a principal city in Greece, for educa- 
tion, &c. At preſent, they are exceedingly 
cegenerated from what they formerly were, 
being ſo cowed and over-awed by the Turks, 
their preſent maſters, that both prieſts and 
laity are ſo miſerably ignorant, that they 
frequently abjure the Chriſtian religion, and 
embrace Mahometiſm, for the more quiet 
enjoyment of the conveniencies of life; and 
were it not for the Chriſtian feſtivals, which 
are with great veneration obſerved, it is 
thought the chriſtian religion would Jong 
before now have been eradicated out of the 
country. The Greek prieſts or prelates wear 
their hair long, and their pontifical and prieſt- 
ly habits differ from the Romiſ ones, The 
patriarch wears a dalmatick or long gowa 
with ſleeves all embroidered, and open his 


head a regal crown inſtead of a mitte. The 


biſhops wear a cap like the hollow of a hat 
without brims, down to their ears, The 
prieſts do riot uſe ſurplices or ſquare caps, but 
only albes, ſtoles, and copes; they carry a 
ſmall ebopy ſtaff in their hand, tipped with 
ivory or mother of pearl. In the Sacrament 
they uſe leavened bread, and adminiſter it 


in both kinds: They admit of images in 


baſs relief or embeſſed work, but uſe paint- 
ing and ſculptures in copper or filver ; they 
uſe no muſick in their churches. Ther 
monks or coloyers, who are generally of 
the order of St. Chryſofom, lead very auſtere 
lives, eſpecially thoſe of mount Athos ; they 
uſe the Septuagint tranflatioa of the Bible; 
and tho? they do not aſſert a purgatory, yet 
they pray for the dead, that God would 
have mercy upon them at the general judg- 
act; they difown the pope's aut 
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GRE 
obſerve many holidays, keep four ſolemn 
faſts or lents in the year, wherein they ab- 


fin from fleſh, butter, eggs, but permit 


the free uſe of fiſh, oil, and wine: Their 
ancient hiſtorians and poets were vaſtly ad- 
dicted to tales and fitions, and their modern 


ones are given to viſions and extraordinary | 


adventures. - N 
GREE'DINESS (3) covetouſneſs, an eager 
and unreaſonable appetite or defire fer or 
after any thing. | 
CREE'DY (A.) coveting more than is ſuffi- 
cient, defiring more than is fitting, 
GREEK. FIRE (s.) a compoſition of com- 
bu fiible matter invented by one Callinieus, 


an ingenious engineer of Heliopolis, in Syria, 


in the 9th century, in order to deſtroy the 
Saracens ſhips, which was effected by the 
general of the emperor Pogonat's fleet, and 


. 30,000 men killed; the property of this fi 


' 
! 


the moſt ſalutary of all the colours for the 


| fo likewiſe a young or unexperienced perſon 


was to burn briſkeſt in water, to diffuſe it- 
ſelf on all fides, according to the impreſſion 
given it: Nothing but oil, or a mixture o 
vinegar, urine, and ſand, could quench it. 
It was made vp of ſulphur, naphthe, pitch, 
- gums, bitumen, and other drugs; they tha 
uſed it, blew it out of long tubes of copper, 
or ſhot it out of croſs- bows, or other ſprin 
inſtruments, 
GREEN (S.) the colour fo called, which graſ 
and moſt other herbage is naturally of; alſo 
the leaves of moſt trees, & c. this is eſteemed 


eyes, eſpecially' weak or ſore ones; this, 
according to Sir Iſaac Newton, is one of the 
original colours of the rays of light, but in 
compoſitions of dying, painting, &c. it is 
commonly made of a mixture of blue an 
yellow, 

GREEN (A,) isan appellation to many things 
that are 'raw, imperfect, unripe, &c. as, a 
gre#1 hide is one that is not yet curried, but 
remains as it was taken from the carcaſe ; 


ia arts, ſciences, &c. is ſometimes ſaid to be 
green, raw, &c. likewiſe all ſorts of grain 
or fruits, before they are arrived to their 
perfection or eatable ripeneſs, are ſaid to be 
reen, c. 
GAEE'N-HOUSE (S.) an ornamental build- 
ing in large gardens, furniſhed with ſtoves 
and other proper conveniencies, to produce, 
promote, and preſerve warmth, in which the 
exotick, and other tender plants and fruits 
are kepft. a e 
CREEN-HUE (8.) in the Foreft-Law, is 
whatever grows within the foreſt of a green 
... | . 2 
CREENISH (A.) ſomething inclinable to the 
colour of green, od 
GREE'NNESS (S.) the degree of green colour 
that is upon any thing; alſo the ſtate or con- 
dition of fruit,;'&c, before it arrives at its ful] 
matuJity or ripeneſs ; alſo the rawneſs,. un- 


=- 
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G R 1 
n (S.) a Lew term, uſed far 
the eftreats, iſſues, and fines in the Exche- 
quer, delivered to the ſheriffs under the ſeal 
of that court, made in green wax, to be levied 
in the county, F 
GREEN-WICH (S.) a town of Black-beath 
hundred, in the north-weſt of the county of 
Kent, 5 miles from London; it is a neat and 
healthtu] place, pleaſantly ſeated in _— 
ſoil, on the banks of the Thames, well 
- frequented by gentry; it was formerly the 
court and birth- place of ſeveral kings and 
queens of England; the park and hoſpital for 
ſeamen are two extraordinary things in their 
_ kind both for beauty and convenience; the 


thexe for a long time paſt, . 
GREET (V.) to ſalute, or wiſh a perſon ſuc- 
_ ceſs, pleaſure, happineſs, &c. 
GREE'TING (S.) a ſpeaking kindly, friendly, 

egurteouſly, or civilly to a perſon; a ſalutation. 
GREGO'RIAN CALENDAR (S.) is that 

which ſhews the new and full moon, with 
the time of Eaſſer, and the moveable feaſts 
depending thereon, after the manner or ac» 
cording to the regulation made by order of 
pope Gregory XIII. anno 1582, from whom 

th the calendar and the year take their 
name, which, though it comes nearer to na- 
ture and truth than the old or Fulian one, 
yet it is not without its errors, getting one 
hour and 20 minutes ins 400 years, and 
conſequently a whole day in 5200 years; this 
computation was ſoon uſed in mott countries 
of Europe, except England, Scueden, and Den- 
mark, which occaſioned what is called the old 
and new- ſlile, the old-ſtile being now 11 days 
behind the new ; ſo that the 12th day.of any 
month in France, Spain, Cc. was the firſt 

here, till the new ſtile was introduced by a 

late act of parliament, 


took its riſe, this year 1471 being the 199th. 


befng covered and bottomed with thin flices 


bacon. 


ed by Sir Thomas Greſham, a merchant of 
London, in the year 1579. By the ſtatutes 
of the foundation, there are ſeven lectures 
ſettled in the ſeveral faculties of learning, 
viz. divinity, civil law, phyſick, rhetorick, 
aſtronomy, geometry, and muſick, for which 
there is a ſalary of 50 J. per annum to 


ency of lodgings in the college; theſe lectures 
are only to be read in term-time z the arms of 
the college are the ſame with the founder's, 
viz. argent, a chevron ermeneſle between 


three mullets ſable. 
GRILL D-IRON (S.) a moveable frame or grate, 
"commonly made of iron, to lay upon the fire, 


kilfulnefs, or iniperfettion of any perſon in 


] 


and uſed to broil fleſh, fiſh, &c, on. 
28 3 


| each of the ſeven profeſſors, with the coneni 


kings of Eng/and have not kept their c-. 


GREGO'RIAN EPOCHA (S.) is that year or 
time the Gregorian year or computationgFtime - | 


* 


GRENA'DE (S.) in Cookery, veal collops lartd- 
ed, pigeons and a ragoo baked in a ſtew-· pan, 


GRE'SHAM COLLEGE(S.) a college found- _ 


3 » GRIMA'CE (S.) a diſtortion of the counte- f 


% 
91 


CCRTMNESS (S.) the angry, diſagreeable, or 


GRIFFIN or GRIFF ON (s.) a bird of prey 


SRILLADE (S.) meat dreſſed on the grid- 
SGRIM (A.) one that looks angry, fierce, ter- 


ec. and is ſpoken of thoſe, whe pretend 
one thing and mean another, 
"GRIME (V.) to ſmat, rub in, er beſmear 
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ERIFF (S.) trouble, ſorrow, or vexation of 

heart or mind. 28 

GRIE'VANCE (S.) any inconvenience, in- 

Jury, loſs, or oppreſſion, that cauſes trouble 
or ſorrow, 8 g 

GRIEVE (V.) to mourn, ſorrow for, er af- 
ter; alſo to afflict, injure, or hurt a per- 
ſon ; to torment or vex. 

GRIE'VOUS (A.) trouble ſome, inconvenient, | 
difficuſt to go through, &c. 


GRIE'VOUSNESS (S.) trouble ſomeneſs, hea - 
vineſs, burdenſomeneſs, &c. | 


of the eagle kind; but the Ancients have 
very fabulouſly repreſented this creature with 
four legs, two wings and a beak, the upper 
or bird part repreſenting an eagle, and the 
lower a lion; they ſuppoſed it to watch over 
gold mines, hidden treaſures, &c, they con- 

-* ſecrated it to the ſun, and the painters re- 
preſented Apoll,'s chariot to be drawn by 
them; this fabuleus creature is ſtill uſed in 

+ Heraldry, and by ſign-painters. 3 

GRIG (S.) a young or very ſmall ſpecies of 
eels; alſo a nick-name to an active, jocoſe, 
merry perſon, who is frequently called a 
merry rig. 

GRILL (V.) to ſtew or ſcollop oyſters by put- 
ting them into a ſhell with ſalt, pepper, and 
parſley ſhred, and their own liquor, and 5 

covering them with grated bread, and flew- 
ing them half an hour over a gentle fire, and 
browning them with a red-hot iron held over 
them; the ſame way ſhrimps are dreſſed. 


iron and cooked up with ſauces. 
GRI'LLUS G.) ſalt of vitriel, uſed to promote 
_- vomiting,” * 


rible, frightfu}, horrible, ſour, diſagreeable. 


© nance, that may expreſs contempt, flattery, 


any thing with dirt, ſoot, greaſe, oil, or 
uch bke matters. 


fre htful appearance of a perſon's counte- 
nance that ie in a fury, dying agonies, &c. 
GRIMSBY (S.) in Lincolnfoire, ſeated about 
half a mile upen the Humber, is a borough- 
town that ſeads two members to parliament ; 
governed by a. mayor, 12 aldermes, bailiffs, 
Kc. the mayor keeps his court weekly on 
' oTerſday, and the bailiffs theirs on Fridays 
its church is as large as moſt cathedrals ; its 
houſes are well-built, of which there are ſe- 
veral ſtreets; it is a port town, but the har- 
bour is but indifferent; 124 computed, and 
188 meaſured miles didant from London, 
GRIN (V.) to ſnarl at, -or ſhew the teeth an- 
girily, as dogs do, when diſpleaſed; alſo to 
ugh, twitter, or be pleaſed at a thing; or 


RI 

GRIND (V.) to make ſmall by breaking with 
a mill-ſtone, &c, alſe te make ſmooth * 
wearing ar rubbing off ſome part of a thing. 

GRINDER (S.) a mill man, ene that labours 
in the act of grinding. : 

GRINDERS (S.) the teeth of any creature, 
particularly ſpoken of the human ſpecies, 

GRINDING (8) bringing down either by 
breaking into ſmall pieces, making even or 

+ ſmooth; alſo ſharpening edge-tools, by mak. 
ing the edge thinner; uſed alſo of perſons 
who ere ſe very herd, that they will not al- 
low the workman ſufficient fet his labour, or 
the manufactuter for his goods, 

GRI'NDSTONE (S.) a ſtone with a ſharp. 
grit, commonly of a reund,form, uſed by 
the workers in iron, eſpecially the makers 
of edge-tools, to ſharpen them, or at leaſt 
ſo to thin the edge, that it may be eaſily ſet 
upon a hone, whetſtone, &c. for the pur- 
poſe intended, 

GRIPE (V.) to clench or hold faft in the fiſt, 
to ſqueeze or wring with the hand; alſo to 
pinch, grind, or give a perſon too little for 
their wages or goods; to be covetous or de- 
firous of getting much by any means; when 
a ſhip keeps a good wind, the ſailors ſay ſhe 
gripes. | 

GRIPE (S.) a ſudden or hard ſqueeze; alſo 
a name for a covetous muck-worm, uſurer, 
&c. alſo the compaſs ef a ſhip's ern under 
water. 

GRIPES (S.) a painful, tormenting diſorder 
in the lower belly, commonly occafioned by 
ſome ſharp, pungent matter vellicating the 
parts, or by wind pent up in the inte(« 
tines; this diſtemper very frequently attacks 
young children, and throws them, by its 
violence, into con vulſiona 

The Gripes of @ Ship, is the compaſs or 
ſharpneſs of her ſtern under water, chiefly 
towards the bottom. | | 

GRI'PINGNESS (S.) that quality, ſharpneſs, 
or tartneſs of any thing that produces or in- 
creaſes the diſeaſe called the gripes. 

GRI'SLED (A.) mixed of two co'ours, as 
the hair of ancient people, white and black, 
called alſ# hoary or gray-headed, 

GRI'SLINESS (S.) uglineſs, frightfulneſs, ter- 
ribleneſs, horribleneſs; alſo party-coloured, 

GRIBLY (A.) hideous, frightfu], terrible, 
horrible, rough, ugly, ſqualid. 

GRIST (S.) ground corn, or grain fit for 
grinding; ſometimes it means profit, ad- 
vantage, or benefit, as ſuch or ſuch a thing 
brings griſt, that is, prefit, benefit, or ad- 
vantage, te his mill. FS & 

GRUSTLE (S.) in Anatemy, a ſtrong carti- 
laginous, fleſhy ſubſtance, very tough and 
hard. 


| GRIT (S.) the duſt of ſandy ſtones, eſpecially 


thoſe that are not eaſily reduced to 4 
fine powder; alſo the grain, roughneſs, or 
compoſition ef all ſorts ef ſharpening ſto ves, 
as Mhetſtones, prindſtones, &c. alſo the 


to expreſs our conte topt or fcorg- of à per- 
{pa, or by way of - | | 
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large ſaud, or very ſmall ſtones; alſo duſli- 
neſs. 

CROAN (V.) to figh, moan, lament, or 
make a diſmal noiſe, either by reaſon of 
great pain of body or affliction of mind; 
and in Hunting, it 1s the noiſe a buck makes 
in rutting-time, | 

GROAN (S.) a figh or mournful n iſe made 


by a perſoxt in real or pretended pain, foriow, | 


&c. |; 

CROA'NING (S.) making diſmal fighs, or 
ſorrowful expreſſions of internal miſery, 

GROAT (S.) an Englifs filver coin, worth 
four · pence or the third part of a ſhilling. 

GROATS (S.) whole oatmeal hulled, before 

it is ground, 

GRO'CERS (S.) one of the twelve compa- 

nies of the city of London, out of which the 
mayor was formerly choſen; their proper buſi- 
neis is to ſell ſugar, currants, raifins, figs, 
prunes, &c, Anciently, it meant iogroflers 
or monopolizers, as appears by ſtatute 37 
Edward 11, cap. 5. 

GROCERY (S.) plums, ſugar, ſpices, c. 
and becauſe that trade has occaſion for fre- 
quent changing of money for ſmall parcels 
of goods, the braſs or copper money, ſuch 


as half-pence and farthings, go by this 


name, 


CRO'GRAM (S.) a fort of ſilk tuff, of a | 


large or coarſe thread. 

GROIN (S.) that part of the body between 
the belly and the thighs, adjoining te the 
Pprivitics, 

CRO'METS (S.) rings faſtened with ftaples on 
the upper fide of a ſhip's yard, to which the 
baſkets and caskets are tied or made faſt. 

CROOM (S.) generally means à perſoa that 
waits upon or looks after horſes; but it alſo 
means ſeveral ſervices in the king's houſhold, 
as groom of the ſtole, almonry, compting- 
houſe, privy-chamber, &c. 

Groom of the Stole, an officer in the king's 
houſhold, that has the care of the king's 
wardrobe. 

Gro:m Porter, is an officer of the houſe- 
bold; whoſe buſineſs it is to ſee the king's 
lodgings furniſhed with tables, chairs, ſtools, 

and firing, to provide cards, dice, &c. and 
to decide diſputes ariſing at any game. 


— 


CROOVE (S.) a hollow or channel cut by] 


maſons, carpenters, &c, in ſtone, wood, 
&c, to ſlide ſomething in or along, as a 
ihutter, &c. Among Minrers, it fignifies the 
whole digging in or for a mine, cqmprizing 
the ſhafts, pumps, drifts, &c. 

CROPE (V.) to move, act, or go ia the dark, 
both as to place and Fnowledge. E 

CRO PING (S.) going or walking along in 
dark places, by means of the hands feeling 
the fides of the walls, &c. alſo an indecent } 
putting the hands under womens garments; 


alſo the grabbling with the hands in the holes 


ef rivers for fh, aus by toying or playing 


N GRO 


GRYTTINESS (S.) the being full of grit, 


with their gills rendering them ſo tame, 2 
to be eafily caught with the hand. _ 
GROSS (A.) fat, thick, full of humovrs, fpul, 
er what wants purging or cleanſing; in 
Trade, the whole or total weight both of eaſſæ 
and commodities, &c. and in Lew, means 
abſolute or independent; alſo wicked, vile, or 

vorgannerly, 

GROSS (5.) twelve dozen, by ſome called the 
large er great dozen of any thing, whether 
by meaſure or tale, as buttons, —_—_ & 

GRO'SSNESS (S.) toulgeſs, fatueſs, thickneſs, 
dulneſs, baſeneſs, 

GROT or GRO'TTO (s.) a cave, hole, or 
den in a rock or mountain, uſed for a reti- 
ring place, but is generally ſpoken of an arti- 
ficial, pleaſant, cool retirement, built on pur« 
poſe in a garden for pleaſure. 

GROTE'SQUE-WORK (S.) both in Painting 
and Sculpture, is the whimſical repteſenta- 
tiont of figures and creatures that have no 
being, but in the deſigner's imagination. or 


elſe an amazing diſtortion of realities ;-this | 


is ſometimes called antique; this term is 
univerſally extended to all manner of extraor- 
dinary performances, whether of habits, diſ- 
courſes, &c, 

GROVE (S.) a ſmall wood, or place ſet or ſur- 
rounded with trees; among the aneient Hea- 
thens, theſe places were conſecrated to ſome 
idol or Pagan deity, where they frequently 
offered human as well as other ſacrifices, 

GRO'VELLING (S.) lying prone, or with the 
face upon or towards the ground; in Hunt- 
ing, a deer is ſaid to feed grovelling, when the 
feeds lyihg on her belly. 


GROUL (V.) to murmur, mutter, or make a 


ſnarling angry noiſe, like a dog. 


GROU'LING (S.) murmuring, muttering, 


rumbling. 

GROUND (S.) the earth, pavement, or place 
on which we walk in the ſtreets, fields, &c. 
alſo the foundation, beginning, or original 
cauſe from whence a matter or thing ariſes ; 
in Painting, it 1s that ſurface upon which 
the hiſtory or deſign is painted, and is pra- 
perly underſtood of ſuch parts of the piece, 
as have nothing on it, but retain the origi- 
nal colour with which it was firſt laid; in 
Heraldry, the ground of a ſhield is the field 
of the arms; in Etching, it is the gum or 
compoſition that is ſpread over the plate in 
order to draw the defign on, &c. | 

GROUND (V.) to inſtruct a perſon perfectly 


ja the principles of an art, ſcience, or opi- , 


nion; alſo to ſet er lay a thing down upon 
thecarth, that before was carried upon mens 
ſhoulders, &c. 

GROU'NDLESS (A.) without any certain. 
foundation, reaſon, or ſupport. a 

GROUNDS (S.) the reaſon, foundation, or 
principles upon which arts, ſciences, and other 
matters are built er performed; alſo the 


dregs or legs e liquor, eſpecially a 


. 
. 
; 
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dem malt; alſo the name of powder made 
of ftarch, uſed by the barbers to ornament 

their wigs with, unſcented. | 

GROU'NDSEL (S.) the bottom part ofa door- 
frame, or threſhold of a door-way. 

GROUND-TI'MBERS (S.) in Ship-butilding, 
are thoſe which lie on the keel, and are faſt- 

_  ened to it with bolts thro? the keelſon. 

GROUP (S.) a collection or aſſemblage of two 
or more figures of men, bisds, beaſts, &c. 
which bave a viſible relation to, or depen- 
dence on one another. | 

GROUT {S.) the ſediment of broth, or any 

thing that has oatmeal, &c. in it. 

GROW V.) to thrive, increaſe, flouriſh, en- 

large, or proſper. | ; 

GRUB (S.) an inſe& or maggot that troubles 
gardens very much, 

GRUB (V.) to dig, root, or pull up trees by 
the roots; alſo to go on in a mean, ſervile, 
covetous, nally way or manner of living. 

GRUDGE (V.) te envy or thiak much of 
what any perſon has or enjoys. f 

. GRU'DGING (s.) thinking much of, repi- 

ning at, or envving another's happineſs. 

GRU*EL (S.) a tort of liquid food, commonly 
made of water and oatmeal, 

GRUFF (A.) favly,3K-natured,churliſh,dogged. 

GRU'FFNESS (S.) ſurlineſs, ill-naturedaeſs, 

7 churliſhneſs, ſourneſs, &c. | 

 GRU'MBLE(V.) to murmur, repine, or find 

fault. e 

GRU'MBLING (S.) doing ſomething with an 
ill- will, fiading fault, and uttering a diſlike, 
but not openly, : | 

GRUNT (V.) to make a diſagreable noiſe 

like a hog. 

SRU'NTING (S.) bemeaning one's ſelf or 
making a diſagreable noiſe like a hog. 

GUAVACUM (S.) a phyſical wood, called 
alſo lignum ſanctum, uſed as a purifier. 

- GUARANTEE” (S.) a prince or other perſon 

appointed by ſome other agreeing parties to 


4 
4 
4 


fee juſtice done between them; in a Laco 


Senſe, it is one that ſome perſon has obliged 
-himſelf to keep harmleſs. 


GUA*RANTY (S.) the office or duty of a 
guarantee. 


| | 
CUARD (v.) to look after, deferd, protect, 


or keep ſafely ; in Fenci-g, it is an action or 
poſture proper to defend or ſcreen the body 
from another's ſword, | 

GUARD (S.) the duty or ſervice done by the 
ſoldiers, to ſeeure the army or place from the 
ſurprizes and efforts of the enemy; of this 
there are many ſorts, as the main guard, 
grand guard, advance guard, &c, 

GUA'RDANT (A.) in Heraldry, is when a 
lion, er other beaſt is borne in a coat of arms 
with his face full towards the ſpeQater ; 
fome heralds ſay, a lion ſhould never be 
borne thus, and a leopard always. 

GUA'*RDIAN (S.) one whe has the charge 
and care of perſons. committed to him, and 


who has the diſpoſal of the effects and edu · 


GUG 


eation of an infant ; ſometimes this term is 
applied to officers, and then they are called 
alſo wardens, as guardian or warden of the 
Cinque-Ports, who has the juriſdiction of 
the Cinque-Ports, with all the power that 
the admiral of En2/and has in other places. 


GUA'RDIANSHIP (S.) the. office or duty of 


one that is appointed a guardian. 


GUARDS (S.) in Afronomy, are the two ſtars 


neareſt the north pole, in the hinder part of 
the chariot, on the tail of the little Bear; 
alſo thoſe ſoldiers that immediately at- 
tending upon the king and his palace, are 
called the guards, 


CU'BBINGS (S.) the trimmings or parings of 


falt fiſh, ſuch as cod, haberdine, &c. 


GU'DGEON (S.) the name of a ſmall river- 


fiſh; alſo a nick-name given to a perſon 
that is impoſed upon, or cheated by others; 
alſo the iron eyes driven into the ſtern-poſt 
of a ſhip, in which the piatles of the rudder 
go in and hang, 

GUELPHS (S.) a famous Italian faction that 
filled Italy with blood for many years by 
their wars with, and oppoſition to the Gi 
belines ; thev arereported to have taken their 
riſe from Welfe or Welfe, ſixth brother of 
Henry, duke of Bavaria; he aſſiſted by Rege- 
king of Sicily, and others, made war with 
Conrade. | 

GUE'RDON (S.) a recompence, reward, or 
ſat is faction for ſomething done. ; 

GUERITE (S.) in Fortification, is a ſmall 
tower of wood or ſtone, placed uſually on 
the point of a baſtion, or en the angles of 
the ſhoulder, to hold afcentiel, whoſe bun- 
fineſs is to take care of the ditch, and 
watch againſt any ſuprize of the enemy; 
vulgarly this is called the centry-box. 

GUE'RKINS (S.) ſee Gherkins, 

GUE'RNSEY (S.) an iſland upon the coaſt of 
Normandy, ſubject to the king of England, 
five leagues north-weſt of Ferſey, about 13 
miles in length, and 36 in compaſs; the ſoil 
is very fruitful, and affords great plenty of 
graſs for ſheep, and other cattle; there 1s 
neither toad, ſnake, nor any other venomous 
creature in it; thę inhabitants ſpeak a ſort 
of broken French; the iſland has ten pariſhes 
and pne market town, which is likewiſe 2 
haven, and called dr. Pe er's port, 

GUESS(S.) a ſuppoſition, conjectute, or ima» 
gination. - 

GUESS (V.) to ſuppoſe, imagine, or gonjec- 
ture, : : 8 | SH 

GUEST (S.) a y fitor, ſtranger, or one invi- 
ted to a feaſt, who is not a member of the 
family. 2 


\GUET (S.) a centry, watch, or ſpy appointed 


to look after a place, and give informatiop 
of what paſſes, _ 

GU'GGLE (v.) to make a noiſe, like one 
that holds water in his throat to waſh it, or 
3 noiſe made by pouring of water C other 

liquor out of a þottle with a long neck. 

. * GUIDANCE 


* 


GUIDE (S.) a leader, director, teacher, or 
GUIDE (V.) to ſhew, teach, or inſtruct per- 


GUT DON (S.) a flag or ſtandard borne by the 


GUILD (S.) ſometimes ſignifies a tax, fine, 


CLD ERS (s.) a Dutch ein, about two 


CU/LDFORD (S.) in Surrey, by ſame called 


, weekly on Saturdays; diſtant from Londen 
GUILE (S.) fraud, deceit, hypocriſy, pretence, 
CU ILEFUL (A.) fraudulent, deceitful, cheat- 
GUILT or GT LTINESs (S-) criminalneſs, 


GUIL'TLESS (A.) innocent, free from blame, 
CUI'LTY (A!) the having done or ſaid ſome- 


CUINEA or GUI'NEY (s.) the name of a 


GUI 


'CUTDANCB (s.) leadiog, direQing, thewing, | 


or conducting. 


” 


inſtructor, J 


ſons a road, art or ſcience, they ate unſkill- 
ed in. | 


king's lite-guard, broad at one end, and al- 


GUN 
| at firſt made, was brought from 2 Kingdom 
of the ſame name in Africa, whoſe (Nef 
productions are cotton, rice, ſugar- canes, 
Sold, elephants, peacocks, apes, ivory, &c, 
GUISE (S.) the mode, manner, faſhion, cuf- 
tom or way of doing any thing. 2 
|GULES (S.) in Heraldry, is a red colour; in 
Eublavoning, ſame call it in noblemens coats 
ruby, and, in fovercign pricces Mars; in 


moſt a point at the other, lit, or and Engraving, it is expreſſed by perpendicular 


into two parts; alſo the name of the officer 
who bears or carries it, and is the ſame, 
both perſon and thing, among the horſe that 


the enſign is among the foot ; alſo che rame | 


of certain prieſts formerly eſtabliſhed at 
Rowe, to conduct and guide pilgrims to Je- 
ruſalem, to viſit the holy places, to atlift 
them in caſe they fell fick, and to perform 
the laſt offices to them if they died. 


or tribute; but more particularly a ſociety or 
company incorporated by publick authoiity, 
with immunities and privileges to encourage 
the improvement of manufactures, &c, from 
whence the publick hall of the city of London 
and other corporations, where the mayor, al- 
dermen, commen - council, citizens, &c, meet 
to make their publick elections, and do the 
publick buſineſs, is called the Guild Hall. 


ſhillings value, and a German one of about 
three ſhillings and nine-pence. 


the county-town, upon account of the aſſizes 
being often held here, and the election for 
parhament-men always; though it has nei- 
ther the county gaol, nor the aſſizes always 
held here; it is ſeated on the decline of an 
hill, and has the river Mye navigable quite 
up to ir, which renders its trade conſiderable 


for timber, &c. a ſmall woollen manufacture | 


is ſtill carried on here; it is a borough-town 
that ſends two members to parliament, go- 
verned by a mayor, &c. it is a laige, hand- 
ſome, .+ neat, well-built town with thr-e 
handſome churches; it hath a good market 


25 computed, and 3o meaſured miles. 
lying, cheating, &c. 


ing, impoſing, &c, a 
the being conſcious of having done ſome- 
thing that ought not to have been done. | 


| 


fault, or crime. 


thing to deſerve blame, puniſhment, or con- 
demnation, 


current gold coin at this time in England, 
whoſe preſent value is 21 ſhillings, but has 
been both more and leſs; it is called by this 


lines drawn from the top of the eſcutcheon 
to, the bottom. l 

GULF (S.) an arm or part of the ſea running 
up within the lane; alſo any dangerous or 

| bottomleſs hole or place, either in the ſea or 
elſewhere. h 

GULL (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, or wWheedle 
a perſon out of his money, &c, 

GULL (S.) the name of a ſea fowl; alſo 2 

nick · name for any eaſy credulous perſon. 

GU'LLET (S.) the windpipe, 

GU'LLY-HOLE (S.) the place where the 

water of the firects runs down or into, in 
order to be conveyed through the ſhores into 
the river. . | 

GULP (S.) a mouthful of liquor, or as much 
as a perſon can ſwallow at one time, a 

GULP (V.) to make a noife by ſwallowing 
down of liquor. - | 

GUM (S.) a vegetable juice that comes thro” 
the pores of certain trees and plants, and by 
the warmth of the ſun, or action of the air 
upon it, becomes hard, and commonly 
tranſparent; the diſtinction between a gum 
and a reſin is, that moſt gums are diſſoluble 
by water only, which teſin is not; they are 
applicable to many uſes, ' 

GUM (V.) to ſtiffen, fmear, or daub over 
with gum, - 

| GU'MMINESS (S.) ſtickineſs, clammineſs, 

or of the nature and quality of-gum.. 

GU'MMY (A.) full of gum, or ſtiffened with 
bum. f 

GUMS (S.) the fleſhy ſobſtar ce of the mouth 

in which the tzeth grow. 4 

GUN (S.) a general rame for al forts and 

ſizes of fire-arms, 

GU/NNEL or GU/'NWALE (S.) in a Ship, is 

that piece of timber that reaches on either 

ſid: from the half-deck to the fore-caſtle 3 

alſy the lower-part of a port where a piece 

of ordnance lies. 

GU'NNER (S.) # perſon ſkilful in managing 

the great guns of a ſhip, caſtle, or army. 

GU'NNERY (S.) the art of direQting the. 

ranges of great gunsz throwing of bcmbs, 

&c. ſo as to hit a mark, or do the greateſt 

execution at any given diſance within the 

r-ach of the piece. 

GUN-POWDER (S.] an artificiat torhpofition 
of falt-peire, fulphur, and chareoal mixed to- 

- gether,. which very eafily takes fire, ard ra- 
refies and exrands the air with great violence, 
eſpecial y en confined in a gun or tube, 
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name, becauſe che gold of which they were ö from whence it takes is nam. e; it is by * 


 GUNTER (S.) the vulgar name given by 
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eye being ſuppoſed to be in one of the poles 


Sus (v.) to flow or run out violently, like 
GU'SSET (S.) a piece of cloth much broader 


.GUST (S.) a ſudden and violent puff of wind, 


Sers (S.) the bowels or entrails of any living 


SBE (V.) to flout, fleer, joke, banter, or 
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all feats in gunnery, fire-works, &c. ste 
performed; it may be made ftrorger or 
weaker, at the pleaſure of the artiſt, or for 
the uſe it is applied to. 


ſeamen to a two foot ſcale, upon which art 
ſeveral ſorts of lines, by which any common 
queſt ion in plain failing, &c. may be anſwered 
ſufficiently exact for practice. 
Gunter's Line, ene of the lines upon the 
Gunter's ſcale, upon which are laid down the 
Jegarithms, by means whereof any queſtion 
reſolvable by the tables may be wrought by 
the ſcale and a pair of compaſſes, and ſome- 
times by laing. | 
Gunter's Quadrant, is the fourth part or 
quadrant of a circle deſcribed upon wood, 
braſs, &c. being partly a ſtereographick pro- 
jection on the plane of the equinoctial, the 


of the wor'd ; ſo that the tropick, ecliptick, 

and horizon, are arches of circles, but the 
Þaur circles all cu+tves, drawn by means of 
ſeveral altitudes of the ſun for ſome particular 
latitude every day in the year, 


liquor when the head of the caſk is burſt out. | 


at one end than the other, that is ſown into 
other pieces to widen it, as women do their 
Mifts, ſeamen their ſails, &c. in Heraldry, it 
is one of the abatements of honour. 


GUST- or GU'STO (S.) taſte, reliſh, liking, 
or taking pleaſure in a thing, 

GUT (V.) to empty or take out the infide o 
any creature or thing. 


creature; ſometimcs it is ſpoken univerſally 
of the infide of a houſe, clock, &c. 
GU"'TTA-SERENA (S.) a diſeaſe of the eyes, 
i conſiſſ ing in an entire prevention of ſight, 
without any vifible diſorder, excepting that 
the pupil looks ſomewhat larger and blacker 
than beſore. 
CUTTER (S.) a channel, ſpout, or trough, 
made of wood, lead, ilone, &c, on the tops 
of houſes toconvey the water off. 


GU'TTER (V.) to watte or melt away irregu- | 


larly, like a candle that has knobs of cotton 
in the wick, which occaſions the tallow to 
run down on the fides. 
GUTTLE (V.) to eat much or often, to de- 
GUTTLING (S.) eating, filling, ot ſtuffing 
the guts full of food, and is very near a kin 
to gluttony. . | 
CU”TTURAL (A.) ſomething that belongs to 
the throat, from whence thoſe letters that are 
. founded in the throat are called gutturals. 
GU'ZZLE (V.) to tipple, to fudale, to drink 
much and greedily. 


expreſs one's {cif ludierouſly upon a perſon or 
thing, : | 8 
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GYMNA'SIARCH (s.) the head, ruler, ko; 
vernor or maſter of a ichool or college, par- 
ticularly where bedily exerciſes, as fencing, 
wreſtling, c. are taught. | 

GYMNA'SIUM (S.) a ſchool, or place of 
exerciſe in any art or icience, particularly 
Where bodily exerciſes are made uſe of, ſuch 
as wreſtling, fencing, ſhooting, &c. which 


naked, or very nearly ſo, and of which they 
were very fond ; theſe inclinations they car- 
ried with them into the eaſt, and introduced 
theſe ſports and exerciſes in the ſcveral places 
which they conquered. Jaſon having intro- 
duced theſe novelties at Jeruſalem, and built 
agymnaſium, many of the Jews gave them- 
ſelves up entirely to the ſports there practiſed, 
and imitated the cuſtoms of the Heathens, 
and ſo deſpifing what was before thought bo- 
nourable in their own country, endeavoured 
to excel in ſuch things only, as were in e- 


neglecting the duties of their miniſtry, and 
the ſacrifices of the temple, ran after theſe 
| exerciſes, and were ambitious of obtaining 
the prizes, which were the rewards of ſuch 
as were moſt ſucceſsful; as may be ſeen by 
the ſecond book of the Maccabees. 

GYMNA'STICK (A.) ſomething belonging 
or relating to a bodily exerciſe, as wreſtling, 

dancing, Se. 

GY MNOPZE'DIA (S.) a dance uſed by the 

ancient Lacedemenians, that was pertormed 

during their ſacrifices by young perſuns naked, 
who ſang, at the ſame time, a ſong in bonour 
of Apollo. 

GYMNO'SOPHISTS (S.) certain philoſophers 
among the Grezks who wore no cloaths, un- 
leſs to ſecure their modeſtly; there were ſome 
of theſe ſages in Africk, but the moſt cele- 
brated clan of them were Indians ; the Afri- 
can gymnoſopbiſts dwelt upon a mountain in 
Ethiopia near the Nile, without the accom + 

_ moedation of either houſe or cell; they did 
not form themſelves into ſocieties, nor ſacri- 
ficed in common like others, but every one 

had his particular retirement, where they 
performed their devotions, and ſtudied by 
themſelves; if any perſon killed another by 


beg abſolution, ſubmitting themſelves to ihe 
penances enjoined, without the performance 
ot which it was not lawful for them to te- 
| turn home; they lived upon the natural pro- 
dection of the earth without culture: They 
| are reported to have invented and improved 
many arts and ſciences, particularly aftro- 
nomy and phyficks fer which reaſon they 
were frequently conſulted by princes and 0- 
| ther great perſonages upon the moſt difficult 

caſes ; they would not wait upon their inqui- 
* rers, but obliged them to come themſelves, 
or ſend their meſſages; every day at dinner, 
they examined their diſciples or ſcholars how 
they had employed the morning, upon whick 


_ every 


[- 


among the ancient Greeks were performed | 


ſteem among the Greets : The very prieſts 


chance-medley, they came before them to 
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; one was obliged to make ont, that he[AAYBIT (S.) an inclination er diſpoſition both 
4 - Fad been buſy in difcharging ſome good ol. of the mind and body, attained by a repeated. 
fice, praQtiling ſome virtue, or improving] exercifingthe fame thing often over, by whicts 
4 ' himſelf in ſome” part of learning, or elſe he} a readnefs or perfection in the performance, 
f was to have no dinner. | or a ſatisfaction in, or liking to the thing, is 
y GYNAEGO'CRACY (S.) the rule or g vern-] acquired ; it is allo the name of a cuſlema- 
$ ment of women, commonly callkd petty. ry cloathing of any country or people, Which 
1 cbat government, in different countries are in diff-rent modes, 
d GY'PSEES (S.) trolling beggars, that pretend] but all make a very conſiderable difference 
y \ ts tell fortunes, &c, between the mea and the women; ſo that 
5 GCYRA'TION (S.) the running, whirling, or] the ſex is at once d. ſcoverable upon ſight of 
d iurning round of any thing, s of a boy's| the garments, cloathing, er habit; the Fevs 
28 top, Ke. alſo a giddineſs or ſwimming in the were irictiy forbidden the woman's wearing 
hs head, [pf that which pertained to-the man, and the 
Ie | | man's putting on a woman's garment, which 
bs | weak. br interpreters ſuppoſe was to keep them not 
, 5 H only from all acts of impurity that might 
» bn ariſe from ſucks a diſguiſe, but from the hea- 
Ja theniſh practice of certain ſuperſtitious ce- 
d 8 7 remonies, which were performed at the feſ- 
e A es aps e n_ tivals of Baechus, Venus, Mars, and others, 
* the ſixth conſonant z the nice ſplitters o r 
„ hairs ha ve very much conteſted whether it is a mh 6 
1 : a 7 , 
ſe 5 ee e ee . ang Eafl, the men ſacrificed generally to the 
Ng - PE EPL 1 * 1 — moon in wemens cloaths, and the womem 
h eee ee eee eee in mens, becauſe this planet was adored un- 
4 any other conſonant is, as is evident from the * 8 er, er nd ob odd 
g following monoſyllables, bauſe, borſe, bee, ea affrmed te be of both ſexess che ef- 
| Fe. In the beginning of words it has al- "#5 mod nations is to final ad 
Ng ways a vowel following it, but in the middle = heir 8 3 at 0 1 — * 
Ly or towards the end it is frequently followed = — ir _ 10 BY — - — 4 — — 
8 by a conſonant; whenever it follows P, it] + 1 * i LEES 
my : 3 together with ROE an F, as in . s pre 
| : ilip. Sc. Among the cients, it was ail. > : ; 
2 ie Gta A SEAS (oo pris by 
aided to the top, thus, H, it Gynified 23) ABITA'TION. (s.) the place, houſe, Ce. 
many thoulands. : zar 0 
"a HABEAS CORPUS (S.) the name of a writ | aste, Perſon ordinarily or conftantly vo» 
me which « perſon indiQted for a treſpaſs before RA BITED (A.) cloathed or drefſed; als 
le- the juſtices of peace, or in a court of fran. yſed or accuſtomed to de this or that. | 
Te chile, and impriſoned for it, may have out HAN“ TAL. (A.) cuſtomary, that which a 
in of the King's-Bench, thereby to removeſg does by long prafhi Way 
* himſelf thither at his own coſte, to anſwer HABI'TUATE(V ) to uſe or accuſtom one's 
lid — cauſe at the bar thereof. The order in ele to the practice of any thing >. 
f is cafe is, firſt, to procure a certiorari out p ö * JET: 
ri- Ar . - - |HA'BITUDE (S.) the diſpoſition or inclina- 
one ef the court of Chancery, directed to the ſaid] tien of the _ or body, acquired by mucly 
hey ARG, for removing the indictment into bodies. ; | 
by = King e 4 "reg that ene HA'B-NAB (Part.) at all adventures, without 
by to b e ee e ys n Ajo body thought or conſidetratioa, raſhly, inadver- 
to 1 Am, brooghF at a.certain day: tently. 
the % BERDASHER G.) the name of n HACK (V.) to cut, hew; or ſlit any how, with- 
58 in various ſmall wares er goods, as thread, 4 n 
tape, ribbands, needles, pins, &c. alſo a dee b gig vs 
te- Glee of band 3 4 HACK S.) any thing that is uſed in common, 
op HABERDI'NE (s.) an ordinary f. zo. |. 97, upen all occaſions, as a horſe, cloke, Kr. 
| | y ſort of cod- 4 f 
2 \ fil that 5s lee dealer in Scotland, 1 2 
lro- * JO T1) 4 OE. Gf e pes horles, coackes, &c. al's the name of a fa- 
they ee ene e NL eee mous village about two miles from Landos 
o- Nr gy r ee , e eee Where vaſt numbers of the rich merchanis 
cult vaiſt; and fometimes it is underſtood ol and tradeſmen of thar city have country- 
an Nr that covers che head and neck, and n e tbe. | | 
Ives, 8 HA DDOCK (S.) a ſort of fiſh that is. ſahed 
net, * ENTS $5.) 09 oy ts of 8 "for long 28 fomething like a ced, mw 
bien dw = ſe ne harneſs ew not fo good in kind, nor large in ſize, 
> ans, N 7 7 2 
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' HA'GARENES (S.) the delcendants of 1/b- 
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 .BA'GGLE (V.) to ſcrew and beat down the 
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AG 

of ground near Batewell in Derbyſbire, ſo 

rich, that a certain perſon offered to pay as 
much money for it as would ſurround it 
with ſhillings, which was refuſed; it is part 

ol the eſtate and inheritance of the duke of 
Rutland, | 

HA'DLEY (S.) in Suffolk, is a large town- 

corporate, governed by a mayor, aldermen, 
common-council, &c, it hath two markets 
weekly, wiz, a large one on Monday for all 
ſorts of proviſions, eſpecially meat, and a 
ſmaller on Saturday ; it has a large, hand- 
ſome church, a good manufacture of woollen 
cloth, and is well peopled ; diſtant from Lon- 
don 58 computed, and 64 meaſured miles. 

HAF'T (S.) the handle of any ſharp-cutting 

inſtrument, whether knife, chiſſel, &c. 

HA'FTER (S.) a perſon whoſe trade or em- 
ploy is to make hafts or handles for knives, 
Sc. of ivory, wood, horn, &c, 

HAG or HA'GGARD (S.) a witch; alſo any 
ill-looking, withered, croſs, ill-natured old 
woman. 

HAG (V.) to tire, teaze, or perplex a perſon 
by too much fatigue or labour, 


— 
. 


mael, called alſo Iſpmaclites, Saracens, and 
Arabians. 

HA'GGAS (S.) in Cookery, a fort of olio, or 
mixture of ſeveral things put together and 
boiled in a ſheep's paunch, or fried in a pan. 


4 


price of a commodity very low, by abating a 
ſmall ſum at a time, and deduCting ſome part 
of the price even after the contract is made; 
alſo.tocut a joint of meat in a diſorderly and 
-unhandſome manner, 

HACIO'GRAPHA (S.) the ancient word for 


the ſacred or holy writings, taken from the | 


cuſtom of the ſynagogues, by which the Old 
Teſtament was divided into three parts, vi. 
Moſes's law, the prophets, and the Hagiogra- 
Pha; by which laft is meant the Pſalms, 
Proverbs, Job, Ezra, Chronicles, Solomon's 
Song, Ruth, Ecclefiafles, and Efther. The 
Fews reckon Daniel and the Lamentations 
alſo among the Hagiographa, and not among 
the prophets. | 
HAGIO'GRAPHER (S.) a writer of holy or 
_  facred things. ; 
HAGUE (S.) the fineſt village in Europe, and 
much exceeding many cities in bigneſs and 
beauty; it lies in the province of Holland, 
about two miles from the ſea, betwixt Ley- 


den ard Delf, beautified with many fine 


buildings, and, the ſtreets with rows of trees; 
this is the meeting-place for the ſtates-gene- 


ral, the lates ofthe provinces, the court of 


Holland, the high council, court of Brabant, 

and c:uncil of ſtate; bere the earls of Hol- 

land formerly reſided, as did the princes of 
Orange; hee the ſtates, in 1586, abrogated 

the authority cf Philip II. of Spain, and 

held a conference in 1610, upon the five ar- 

ticies of the remonſtrants, which occaſioned 
the ſy.aud of Dort. a 
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| HAI'GTITES (S.) a Mobometon led, wha Hi. 


lieve that Jeſus Chriſt being eternal, aſſumed 
a true body of fleſh, and have inſerted into 
their creed that Chriſt ſhould come to judge 
the world at the laſt day, that he is to reign 
40 years on the earth with the ſame body 
he had when crucified, that he is. to deſtioy 
anti-chriſt, and then the world ſhall be at 
an end. Pocock affirms this laſt opinion to be 
generally received among the Turks, 

HAIL (S,) that meteor of the air that comes 
down in ſmall icy particles, commonly about 
the bigneſs of peaſe, though ſometimes very 
large, which in ſtorms do much damage to 
houſes, by breaking thewin dows, &c, Phi- 
loſophers are much divided about the origin 
of it, but it is commonly ſuppoſed to be 
formed of drops of rain, frozen in their paſ- 
ſage thro* the middle region of the air. 
HAIL (V.) to call a ſhip or perſon at a dif- 
tance, to make ſuch enquiries as are neceſ- 
ſary ; alſo to pour or ſhower down ſmall 
round lumps of ice from the ſky. , 
HAI'NOUS or HEI'NOUS (A.) very wicked, 
odious, hateful, or diſagreeable. 
HAINOUSNESS or HEI'NOUSNESS (s.) 
wickedneſs, guiltineſs, offenſiveneſs, &c. 
HAIR (S.) thote ſmall fine threads that grow 
out of the ſkin of human creatures, and moſt 
four-footed ones; it is in men longeſt upon 
the head; in beaſts, it is frequently called 
ſhag and wool; the Fewws were under ſome 
particular regulations as to their bair; they 
were not permitted to cut their Hair round, 
becauſe the Arabians, Ammonites, Moabites, 
Edomites, Ic. ate ſaid to have done fo in 
imitation of Bacchus; upon ſome occaſions, 
they were to ſhave or cut off their bair, as 
in caſe of a leproſy, &c. it was eſteemed a 
notable honour among the antient Gault to 
have Jong bair, for which reaſon Julius Cæ- 
ſar, upon his conquering them, obliged them 
to cut off their hair, as a token of ſubmiſ- 
ſion; and ſo afterwards thoſe who forſook 
the common way of life, and betook them- 
ſelves to a cloiſter, had their heads ſhaven, 
as a token that they had bidden adieu to all 
| earthly ornaments, and madea-yow of perpe- 
tual ſubjection to their ſuperiors, The royal 
family of France had it as a particular mark 
and privilege of the kings and princes of the 
blood to wear long hair, artfully drefles and 


degrees of men among them were known by 
the cut of their hair, and if a ſon of France 
had his bair cut, it was a publick decla- 
ration that he was excluded from the crown; 
but in proceſs of time, this extravagance 
changed into angther, and every one Was 
forbid weating long Barr, under penalty of 
ex communication. Many uſes are made of 
| hair, as perukes, ladies friſettes, &c. of ho- 
man hair; of horſe-hair, bottoms of chars, 
| ge. of what is commonly called wool, cloth 
for mens cloaihs, hats, &c, 


HAIR'S 
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AIR'S 


and about three inches long, riveted to the 


HATIFAX (S.) in the Vt. Riding of York- 


| aſcentofa hill; this town, with its depen: 


nat 
HAIR'S BREADTH (s.) is a meaſure ſup- 
| poſed, to contain the forty-eighth part of an 
inch, | | | 
HAIRY (A.) covered over, or having much 
hair. 
HA'LBARD or 'HA'LBERD (S.) an infiru- 
ment of war much uſed formerly, conſiſt- 
ing of a ſtaff about five feet long, with a 
ſteel head, in the ſhape of an axe; in Far- 
riery, it is a piece of iron, an inch broad 


toe of a lame . horſe's ſhoe, to prevent his 
treading npon his toe. 

HALBARDIE'R (S.) one who carries or uſes 
2 halbard, which is commonly done by a 
ſerjeant or corporal in the army. 

HA'LCYON DAYS (S.) times of peace and 
plenty, ſucceſs and publick tranquillity. 

HALE (V.) to drag or pull along rudely or 
violently, 

HALE (A.) hearty, ſound, firong, healthy, 


&, Te : 
HALESWORTH (S.) in Salt, populous 

town, whoſe market is large, weekly on 

Tueſday, occaſioned chiefly by the linen 


arn which the women of this town and 


of the neighbouring villages ſpin, and bring 
here in large quantities to ſell, to make cloth 
both for domeſtick uſe, and publick ſale. 
HALF (S.) one part of any thing divided into 
two equal or exact parts; and in Law, it is 
called the moiety, 
HALF-PENCE (S.) are now a copper coin 
for the convenience of change, of the value 
of the twenty-fourth part of a ſhilling z for - 
merly the penny had a double croſs with a 


creaſe ; ſo that it might eaſily be broken into 


two or four parts, 

HALF MOON (S.) in Fortification, is an out- 
work that has only two faces, forming to- 
gether a ſaliant angle, which is flanked by 
ſome part of the place, and of the other 
baſtions, | 

HALF SEAL (S.) uſed in Chancery, for the 
ſealing commiſſions to delegates appointed 
upon any appeal in eccleſiaſtical or marine 
T7”: | | 

HALF TONGUE (S.) a jury impannelled in a 
cauſe where a ſtranger or foreigner is a party, 
conſiſting of half natives and half foreigners, 

HA'LIBUT (S.) a fine, large, flat fiſh, by 
ſome called a turbot, though it is generally 
eſteemed inferior to it. 


Hire, a very large and populous town, con- 
fiting of ſeveral ſtreets well paved, and full 
of good bouſes built with fone, pleaſantly: 
and commodiouſly ſituated upon the river 
Kaldor, and from eaſt to weſt on the —— 


dencies, is hardly to be matched in England 
except by London, as having a greater number 
of inhabitants, who Within 150 years laſt 
paſt, by their induſtrious application to the 
vollen manufaQtures, have greatly entiched 


= 


* 
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VW 
and increaſed the country all about them; 
the whole is bus one pariſh, tho“ above 30 
miles in circumference, which is a vicarage, 
but there are eleven chapels of eaſe, two of 
which are parochial, 16 meeting houſes of 
different opinions, befides Quakers, who are 
very numerous in theſe parts; and as this 
town and all the adjacent parts have prodi- 
gious quantities of kerſeys, ſhalloons, cloths, 
&c. continually on the tenters, therefore to 
prevent their being ſtolen, at their firſt incor- 
poration they were impowered to puniſh ca- 
| pitally any criminal convicted of ſtealing. up- 
wards of thirteen-pence half-pennyin value, 
by a peculiar engine, which beheaded them 
in a moment; but king James I. in the yeat 
1620 took it away, and they are now un- 
der the ordinary courſe of juſtice; there is 
weekly a very great market on Thurſday, 
for corn and freſh proviſions,. and in the 
months of September and Octoler they are 
prodigiouſly thronged from all the neighs 
bouring villages, theſe being the times when 
the clothiers buy oxen, &c. to kill and ſalt 


up, ſmoke and dry, for the ſtanding provi- 


ſion of the whole year; it is diflant from 
Landen 140 computed, and 174 meaſured 
miles. oy | | 
HALL (S.) formerly uſed for a' houſe, and 
particularly a ſeat or great houſe, belonging 
to a nobleman, gentleman, &c. which name 
is ſtill retained in ſome places; but it now 
generally means ſome. public place for the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, as Fuſtice Hall in 
the Ou Bailey, Weltminfter- Hall, Guild. Hall, 
Se. alſo a large room in a great houſe where 
the ſervants, &c, dine, dance, &c. ſome- 
times it means only a waitiag-room at the 
entrance of a large houſe, : 
HA'LLAGE (S.) a toll, cuſtem, or fee paid 
for cloth brought for ſale to Blackoel!- Hall, 
in London; alſo-a toll paid to the lord of a 
fair or market for commodities ſold in the 
common-ha}l or market-place. 
HA'LLATON (S.) in Leicefter ſhire, a poor 
town in a rich ſoil, has a ſmall market 


weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London « 


68 computed, and 80 meaſured miles, 
HALLELU'ſAH S.) an Hebrew expreſſion 
frequently uſed in the Pſalmis and Fewwifp 
hymas, from whence it came into the Chri- 
ſtian church, meaning, Praiſe the Lord. Ma- 
ny orders about thetime when and where it 
was to be uſed, have been pabliſhed by the 
church officers, who differ very much about 
it, of which I ſhall ſay nothing here, ſup- 
you it lawful at al) times to praiſe God 
or his mercies beſtowed on us. N 
HA'LLIARDS (S.) the Sea term for thoſe ropes 
by which all the yards of a great ſhip are 
- hoiſted up, except the croſs jack and the 
ſprit-ſail yard, which are alwavs ſlung ; but 
in ſmall craft the ſprit-ſail-yard has i Hardt. 
RR (S.) a net to catch birds with, 
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holy, or appoint for divine uſe or ſervice. 
HALLO O' (V.) to ſhout ont rudely with the 
voice, by way of ſetting dogs on to fight, or 
to ridicule any perſon for ſomething done, by 
contemptuoully making a noiſe at him, as 
the vulgar or mob does upon ſome occaſions. 
HALLOO' (S) a great ſhout or noiſe made by 
a multitude of people tumultuouſly aſſembled 
together, 
HALLUCINA'TION (S,) an error, blunder, 
or miſtake in judgment or opinion, 


HALMOTE or HA'LIMOTE (S.) an old 


L1w Ter, ftill retained in ſome countries, 
fignifying What is now called a court-baron, 
or a meeting of the tenants of the ſame 
hall or manor, in which differences between 
the tenants are determined; it was ſome- 
times alſo called fo/kmote, or a meeting of 
the citizens in their Common or Guild-hall, 
upon the publick buſineſs of the city or cor- 
poration. | 

HA'LO (S.) a meteor in the form of a ring 
or circle of various colours, appearing round 
the bodies of the ſun, moon, and ſtars; that 
about the mon is the moſt uſual, and is 
ſometimes called the corona or crown; that 
about the ſun is peculiarly called parbelia; 
in Pbyſick, it is the red circle about the nip- 
ples of a woman's breaſt, 

HA'ESTEAD (S.) a good town in Eſſex, 
whoſe market is week'y on Friday; diſtant 

from Lendon 39 computed, and 45 meaſured 
miles. | 


HALT (V.) to limp, hop, or go lame; in 


War, it is a word of command to leave. off 
marching, or to ſtand ſtill; it is alſo uſed by 
undertakers at -a burial proceſſion for one 
part to ſtand ſtil] till the other comes up, 
or while ſomething is- regulated that was 
out of order. 

HA'LTER (S.) a rope that is tied round the 

head or neck of a horſe in the fable; alſo a 
rope uſed as an inſtrument of puniſhment, 


* wherewith malefactors are hanged by the 


neck till they are dead, for capital offences, 

HA'LTER (V.) to put a rope or ſome other 
inſtrument about his neck, to prevent a 
horſe's running away, or to hang a male- 
factor with, | 


; - HAM (S.) the thigh or leg of a hog, which is 


cured by a particular way of ſalting and dry- 
ing, and when boiled, is a diſh very much 
eſteemed by moſt people; in a Man, it is 
the lowermoit part of the thigh, or that 
agjoining to the knee; in the b ginning and 
end of words, or names of places, it 
properly ſignifies a houſe, Areet, village, or 


other dweliing-place, as Ham ſbire, Notting- | 


bam, Buckingham, &c. 


H .MADRY'ADES (S.) nymphs of oaks and 


other trees, of whom the great ſcholiaq 
Abollonius relates a vleaſant hiſtory out of an 
antient hifiorian, Charon of Lampſ/acbus, as 
follows: One Rbucus perceivingan cak ready 


to fall down, ordt re Bie ſervants to, prop it; | 
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"HAM 
the nymph who was to have died with the 
tree, ſo highly eſteemed the kindneſs, that 
ſhe appeared to him, bid him aſk her what- 
ever he would, and ſhe would grant it him; 
he readily anſwered, that his greateſt paſſion 
was to enjoy her; to which the nymph con- 
ſented, upon condition that be ſhould not 
meddle with any other woman; but Rbucur 

| happening one day to be overcome by temp. 
tation, a boy that ſerved as meſſenger be- 
tween them, found him in the fact, and 
took upon him to check his maſter, Rhucus 
anſweriog ſomewhat angrily, the nymph fell 
into a paſſion and emaſculated him, The 
poets often confound the Hamadryades with 
the Naiades ; ſome call them goddeſſes, and 
even they who make them mortal, grant 
them a hundred thouſand years of natural 
life; others ſay they are born and die with 
the tree over which they are placed az 
guardians, 

HA'MLET (S.) a diſtri, diviſion, or part of 
a manor, pariſh, &c. that may þe at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from the principal place, ay 
Bethnal-Green, Old- Ford, Se. are called the 
Tewwer Hamlets, Sc. alſo. a man's name. 

HAMMER (S.) an inſtrument uſed by almoſt 
all artificers, of various fizes, according to 

the work it is to be applied to, conſiſting of 

| an iron head, into the middle of which a 
helve, handle, or haft is faſtened, in order 
to drive nails, flat iron, copper, filver, &c, 

HA'MMER (V.) to flatten, beat out, or ſtrike 
with a bammer, as copper-ſmiths, filver- 
ſmiths, pewterers, carpenters, &c, do their 
work. 

HA'MMOCK (S.) a ſwinging or hanging bed, 
contrived ſo as to be uſed at ſea on board a 

ſhip; they are alſo uſed by the Indians, who 
Ning them to the boughs of trees, to preſerve 
themſelves from wild bealts, : 

HA'MPER (V.) to plague, vex, fatigue, 
teaze, entangle, trouble, or confound. 

HA'MPER or HA'N APER (S.) a wicker baſ- 
ket made with a cover to faſlen or lock it 
up with; alſo the name of an officer in 
Chancery; the clerk: of the hanaper is ſome- 
times called the warden of the banaper ; he 
receives all monies due to the king for ſeals 
of charters, patents, commiſſions, and writs, 
and attends the keeper of the ſeals daily in 
term time, and. all times of ſealing, and 
takes into his cuſtody all ſealed charters, pa- 

| tents, and the like, which he now puts in 
bags; but it is ſuppoſed they were anciently 
put into hampers, for the eaſy removal from 
lace to place, 2 

HA'MPSHIRE or HA'NTSHIRE (S.) ſome- 
times called the county of Soutbampton, is ode 
of the maritime counties of England, bor- 
dering ſouthward on the Britiſþ channel, ** 

upon Surrey and Suſſex, welt on Wiljpire 80 
Dorſetſhire, and north on Berkſhire ; in lengt 
from Blackwater north, to Boſcumb ſouth, 
bout 54 miles, and from Petersfield eaſt, to 
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about 150 miles; the air is temperate in ro- 
to cold, but thickiſh, occaſioned by the 
ſea and many rivers that border on, and 
run through it, which repay the inhabitants 
for this infelicity with great abundance and 
variety of curious fiſh; the ſoil is rich, both 
for corn and cattle, pleaſant for paſturage, 
plenteous in woods, and fruitful in all com- 
modities, both for home and foreign con- 
ſumption, particularly wool and iron, and 
their manufactuies; it is moſt advantageouſo 
fituated for trade, having ſeveral excellent 
havens to receive and ſend out ſhips of great 
burden, as Poreſmouth, Tichfie!d, Hamble, 
Southampton, c. alſo many creeks that emp- 
ty themſelves into the ſea, and the whol- 
cox} guarded byftrong caſtles, block-houſes, 
xc. It contains one city, 20 market-towns, 
253 pariſhes, 39 hundreds, 9 forefls, 29 
parks, 162,350 inhabitants, and ſends 20 
members to parliament, \ | 
HA'MPTON COURT (S.) in Middleſex, a 
very magnificent ſtructure, pleaſantly ſeated 
between two parks well ſtored with game, 
firſt built by cardinal Welſey, who did not 
quite finiſh it; but when it came to the 
crown, Henry VIII. very much enlarged it; 
it now conſiſts of five large courts, ſet round 
with neat buildings, which, by the improve- 
ments and additions made to it by king Mil- 
liam and queen Mary, render it extraordinary 
beautiful, and eſpecially the gardens ; diſtant 
from London about 13 miles, 4 
HAMSTRING (V.) to cut thoſe leaders, 
erifiles, or ſtrings that hold or faſlen the 
ham or thigh to the leg. 
HANCH (S.) the broad cr large fleſhy part of 
the thigh ; tkis part is commonly applied to 
a deer, as we ſay a hanch or haunch of vo- 
niſon, &c, 
HAND (S.) that uſeful part of the body ad- 
joining to the wiiſt or lower part of the 
arm, that for the greater convenience and 
uſe has five branches or parts called finge:s, 
well ſtored with joints, *&c, of theſe, all 
perſons born perfect have two, the one 
called right, and the other the left band; 
but with the Anatomiſfs, all that part of the 


- body from the ſhoulder to the fingers ends 


in called the greater band; and in common 
Speech, it js called the arm; in Falconry, it is 
uſed or ſpoken of the foot of the hawk ; alſo 
the index of a clock that points out the 
hour, is called the bend. 

HAND (v.) to reach or give a perſon a thing 
with the hand, or to take it away, &c. there 
we abundance of expreſſions in which this 
term is uſed, as a thing or perſon flicks en 


1! a good band, ſpoken of one that is an arti! 
Aa particular mechanical art or trade, 
c 


VAND-BREADTH (s.) a meaſure of three 
inches long, 8 
ANDFUL (S.) as much as a perſon can 
buld or graſp in his hand, 


| 


bard, that is, it don't ſell or go off well. H. 


4 


- 
» 


HAN 

HA'NDICRAFT (S.) any trade that is wrought 
or performed with the hand, ! 

HANDINESS (S.) readineſs, ſkilfulneſs, or 
aptneſs for buſineſs, . 5 

HA'NDKERCH{EF (S.) a garment of various 
uſes, ſomet mes for covering the head or 
necks of women in particular; alſo wbat is 
much worn by ſeamen round their necks, 
made of divers manufactures, ſome cotton, 
ſilk, linen, &c, and univerſally worn in 
moſt people's pockets, to take into their 
hand, and wipe off, or take away any ex- 
creſcences of nature, as the mucus of the noſe, 
ſwe t of the head, &c, | 

HA'NDLE (S.) the protuberating-part of a 
thing, by which it is commonly moved fiom 
place to place, or readi:y made ufe of; me- 
tapborically, it is a matter or buſineis that 
ſubjects a man to be found fault with, or gives 
another an advantage over him, &c. 

HA'NDLE (V.) to feel or take hold of with 
the hand; alſo to treat upon à ſubject in 
words or writing. ; | f 

HA'ND-MAID (S.) a woman: ſervant. 

HANDSOME (A.) beautiful, comely, de-. 
cent; alſo generous. 1 5 

HA NDSOMENESs (S.) beautifulneſs, cot e- 
Hneſs, deceney, generoſity, &c. 

HA'ND-SPICK or SPIKE (S.) a ſmall lever 
to move heavy bodies with, and in Ships, te 
wind up the cable or hoift the anchor, ge- 
nerally made of wood, and when iron, it is 
called a crow. | 

HA'NDY (A.) that is very uſeful; alſo fit or 
ready for, or at the hand; clever, ingenious, 
ready at doing any thing. - ; 

HA'NDY-WORK (S.) any thing done or per- 
formed by the hand. . 

HANG (V.) to ſuſpend upon ſomething; alſs 
to puniſh a malefaQor with death, by ſuſs 
pending him by the neck, 

HA'NG-DOG S.) a vulgar expreſſion for an 
ill looking or reguiſh fellow. < 

HA'NGER (S.) a broad, ſhort, crooked” 
ſword, . 

HA'NGER-ON (S.) one that is kept by th 

© generoſity or charity of another, a loitering 
idle ſort of a perſon, 

HANGERS (S.) irons made with notches in 
them to let up or down, to hang a pot over ' 
the fire to boil meat, &c. 

HA'NGINGS (S.) the linings of rooms, made 
of paper, filk, ſtuff, &c. according to the 
owner's fancy, which may e:fily be taken 
down or put up inſtead of wainſcoting, that 
is generally fixed. ; 

HA'NG-MAN (s.) the common executioner 
ef juſtice upon all ſorts of criminale, as 
whipping, burning, and hanging. 75 

HANK (S.) a ſkain of thread, fk, worſted, 

Kc. alſo an advantage that one perſon has 
or is ſuppoſed to have over aftother, 

HA'NKER (V.) to long or deſire for, or covet 

after any thing, 

HANSE (S.) a company of merchants united 

A2 2 together 
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HAR 


together for mutual advantage, and the pro-] ſure that is made upon it; alſo any thing ma 
motion of trade. 5 | difficult to be done, performed, or gone to it 
HA'NSE TOWNS (S.) certain free towns of } through, troubleſome, vexatious, &e, HA'R 
Germany and the North, united by ftrit HA'RDEN (V.) to make hard, or to cloſe the clin; 
league, under laws and magiſtrates of their | pores of a body, ſo as to make it leſs ca. neſs 
own appointing, for the better carrying on | pable of ſeparation than it was before, _ 
of commerce, and their mutual ſafety and [AA'RDINESS (S.) courageouſneſs, boldneſs HAR) 
aſſiſtance; this famous aſſociation is ſuppoſed ſtoutneſs, undauntedneſs, &e, ; gree! 
to have begun at Bremen on the Weſer, in the [HA"RDISH (A.) ſomewhat hard, inclinable to , tion 
year 1164, according to ethers in 1260, im- be ſtiff or hard; alſo troubleſome, vexati- H 
mediate'y after the incurſions and pfracies| ous, &c, _ is w 
of the Dangs, Normans, c. At firſt it con- [HA'RDNESS (S.) the cloſe and ſtrong cobe- js to 
ſiſted only of towns ſituate on the coaſts of | ſion of a body, whereby it is capable of trem 
the Baltick Sea, but its ſtrength and reputa- | firongly reſiſting the preſſure of other bodies H 
tion increaſing, there was ſcarce any trading] upon it. : ** 
city in Europe, but deſired to be admitted HH ARDS (S.) the coarſer part of flax ſeparated laws 
Into it, and in proceſs of time it conſiſted of | from the finer, and commonly called tow, EM 
66 cities; they grew ſo formidable as to |[HA*'RDSHIP (S.) the circumſtance of under- the 
declare war againſt Waldemar, king of Den- going, or ſuffering great wrong, injury, or ferer 
mark, about the year 1348, and againſt | inconvenience. . 


Erick in 1428, with 40 ſhips, and 12,000 
regular troops beſides ſeamen ; this gave um- 
brage to ſeveral princes, who ordered the 
ſeveral merchants of their reſpective king - 
doms, to withdraw their effects, and ſo 
broke up the greateſt part and ſtrength of 
the aſfociation ; a great many towns in Ger- 
many ſtill retain. the name, though they no 
longer are governed by thoſe laws. 


- HA'NSEL ($.) the firſt money taken for any 


ſort or parcel of goods. | 
HAPor HAP-HAZARD(S.) chance, fortune, 
accident. 


.-HA'PPEN (V.) to come to paſs, to be. 


HA'PPINESS (S.) ſucceſsfulneſs, blefſedneſs, 
ſatisfactĩon of mind, &. a 


; HA'PPY (A.) ſucceſsful, fortunate, preſpe- 
rous, ſerene, eaſy, well pleaſed, or fatisfied | 


— 


in mind. ä 
HARANGUE (S.) a long formal ſpeech, or 
publick oration. | 
HARANGUE (V.) to ſpeak much upon a 
ſubje& in publick or private. 
HA'RBINGER (S.) a meſſenger or officer be- 
longing te the court, -who goes before and 
provides lodgings for a king, or cther great 
rſonaꝑes. ; 
HARBOROUGH (S.) in Leiceſter ſhire, a good 
- thorough-fare town, whoſe market is weekly 
on Tueſday ; diftant from Londen 66 com- 
puted, and 84 meaſured miles. 
MA'RBOUR (S,) a ſea-port, place, or ftation 
where ſhips may ride with ſafety at anchor, 
and is principally meant of thoſe places im- 


HA'RDY (A.) able to bear cold, much labour 
and fatigue ; alſo ſtout, bold, reſolute, &c, 
HARE (S.) a ſmall wild creature that is caught 

by hunting, and reckoned a ſott of veniſon, 
HARE (V.) to hurry, frighten, ſtorm, or 

ſcold at a perſon, _ , 
HA'RE-BRAINED (A.) thoughtleſs, careleſs, 

heedleſs, negligent. ö 
HA'RE-LIP (S.) a lip ſlit, parted, or cloven 

in two like a hare's. : | 
HA'RIOT or HE'RIOT (S.) a due, ſervice, 

or fine belonging to the lord of a manor at 
| the death of a tenant, which is the beſt 
beaſt the tenant died poſſeſſed of, whether 
it was horſe, ox, or cow. 

Hariot Service, the tenure by which a 
e es holds lands, for which he is to pay a 


ariot. 
HA'RLEIGH (S.) in Merionetbſpire, North- 
Wales, a ſmall borough-town, ſeated on a 
rock on the ſea- ſhore, but the houſes are but 
mean, and the people ſew, though governed 
by a mayor, &c. its market is weekly on 
| Saturday; diſtant from Lenden 161 compu- 
ted, and 102 meaſured miles. 
HA'RLEQUIN (S.) a merry-andrew, buf- 
foon, or jack-pudding, and is now uſed for 
a very expert dancer in the play-houſe, dreſt 
in an antique dreſs, and commonly like 2 
Spaniard, 1 
HA'RLOT (S.) a whore, concubine, or miſs, 
eſpecially thoſe who get their living by fuck. 
wicked practices. 
HA'RLOTRY (S.) the diabolical trade, or 


proved by art, and ſecured by a large bomb 
or chain, and furniſhed with a mole, &c. 


- HA'RBOUR (V.) to lodge, entertain, or pro- 


vide neceſſaries for a perſon 3 and ſometimes 
it is taken in a bad ſenſe, to conceal, encou- 
„or abet thieves, traitors, &c, a 


rage | 
HA'RBOURLESS (A.) that has no ſettled 


place of habitation or lodging. | 
HARD (A.) the quality ſo called in oppoſition 


to ſoft, or that compoſition of the parts of « HA R 
dody chat makes great geſiſtanęe to any preſ- | Judicial, 


practice of whoring. 

A'RLSTON (S.) in Nerfolk, a long, tt) 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Wedneſ- 
day; diftant from London 82 computed, 
and 95 meaſured miles. 5 
ARM (S.) damage, hurt, prejudice, in- 
Jury of any ſort. 3 1 
HARM (V.) to damage, hurt, or prejudice in 

any manner. ER 
FUL (A.) burtful, injurious, or pre- 
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WARMLESS (A.) innocent, honeſt, kind, 


tender, that bas no diſpoſition or inclination 
to injure any body. Þ : i 
HA'RMLESSNESS (S.) the diſpoſition or in- 
clination of a perſon to kindneſs and tender- 
neſs, and the abhorrence of doing an injuri- 


act. 
HARMO'NICAL (A.) ſomething that is a- 
greeing or pertaining to ſound, or propor- 


tion, muſical. 


Harmonical Diviſion of a Line, in Ge:metry, 
is when it is ſo divided, that the whole Mae 
is to one of the extremes, as the other ex- 
treme is to, the intermediate part, 


Harmonical A pre is the compoſing or: 
© as to be agreeabe to the 


making muſick, 
laws of harmony and melody, ; 
Harmonical Proportion, in Muſick fis when 


H A R 
us two ſorts, viz. the Liſb barp 


x with 
wire, and the Welch barp firung with gut, 
but in other reſpes much alike. 


ment ſo called; alſo to dwell long, or con- 
tinue ſpeaking about the ſame matter or ſub» 
je& often over, to inſiſt upon, or be poſi. 
tive in a thing. | | 

HA'RPER (S.) one who plays upon the in- 
ſtrument called a harp ; alſo one who dwells 
long upon a ſubjet, or that cannot get 
over a matter, 

HA'RPIES or HA'RPYS (S.) fabulous mon- 
ſters, daughters of Neptune and the Earth; 
they are ſaid to dwell in iſlands partly by fea 
and partly by land; they are repreſented to 
be fowls with the face of a virgin, and bear's 
ears, and bodies like vultures, and hands 


the ring or line is ſo divided, that the dif- 15 their hooked talons; Virgil mentions . 


ference of the firſt and ſecond, ſhall be to 
the difference of the ſecond and third, as the 
fiſt is to the third. i 
Harmonical Sounds, are ſuch as make 2» 
determinate number of vibrations in the 
time that ſome other fundamental ſound, to 
which they are referred, makes one, 
HARMO'NIOUS (A.) melodious, agreeable, 
pleaſing, charming. | 
HA'RMONY (S.) agreement, good under- 
ſtanding; alſo muſick juſtly performed ac- 


* cording to the ſtrict laws thereof. 


HARNESS (V.) to clothe, dreſs, or accoutre 
either man or beaſt with all manner of ne- 
ceſſaries for buſineſs, pleaſure, or war, 


HARNESS (S.) the furniture of horſes for any 


fort of carriage ; alſo armour for men. 
HARP (S.) an ancient muſical inftrument 
which the moderns have very much impro- 
ved, and now make of a triaogular form, 
which is held upright between the perſon's 


right fide, is made of eight flat fronts of 
wood, upon which is placed the table, which 
has two holes made like trefoil 3 it has three 
rows of ſtrings, which in all make 58; the 
row contains 29, which makes four oc- 
taves ; the ſecond row makes the half-turn ; 
the third is the uniſon of the firſt row; 
there are two rows of pins which are called 
buttons on the right fide, which ſerve to 
keep the,ftrings tight in their holes, and are 
fallened at the other end to three rows of 
pins placed on the upper fide, which are 
called the keys; it is played on with both 
hands, by pinching them in the ſame man- 
ner together; its muſick is like that of a 
punnet, all the ſtrings going by ſemi-tones , 
that in uſe among the ancient Few, is ſup- 
poſed to have had but very few firings, and 
more like a lute or guitar than the infiru- 
ment above deſcribed, which is ſuppoſed to 
be derived, both name and thing, f:om the 
or Engliſh Saxons; there are among 


te of them, wiz. Aello, Ocypete, and Cæ - 
leno, which laſt Hemer calls Podarge 3 Heſfiod 
mentions only the firſt two; according to the 
poets they haunted Phineus's houſe, infected 
his meat, and ſnatched it from his table 3 
but Zetes and Calais, two famous Argonauts, 
being winged were ſent thither, and drove 
them away to the iſlands Strophades z all 
which is ſuppoſed tq be only a — ac- 
count of the locuſts that very much afflicted 
thoſe countries, and which the poetick in- 
ventions of thoſe times trans formed into the 
above-mentioned creatures. | 
HARPINEE'RS or HARPONEE'RS (S.) 
thoſe men that manage the harping irons, 
or ſpezrs in the whale fiſhery, 
HARPINGS (S.) in Sbip-building, is the 
| breadth” of her at the bow; ſometimes the 
ends of the bends which are faſtened inte 
the ſtern are called barpings ; alſo thoſe 
darts or ſpears which are uſed in the whale- 


legs that plays on itt, It has three parts 3 fiſhery'to-catch whales and other large fifb, 
the main body of it, which conſiſts of the 


are called ba»ping-rons, 

HARPO'CRATES- (S.) the god or Silence, 
among the Egyptians, pictuted with his finger 
upon his mouth, and a wolf's ſkin full of 
eyes upon his ſhoulders ; the peach-tree 
was conſecrated to him, wh. ſe leaf is ſhaped 
like the tongue, and its fruit like a heart. 

HA*RPSICQKD (S. ) a ſtringed muſical inſtru- 
ment, much uted and played on, eſpecially 
by organiſts. 2 5 | 

HA"'RQUEBUS (S.) a ſhort, but large-bored 
hand-gun. uy 

HA'RRASS (V.) to weary, tire or fatigue, 
to Jay a country waſte by the continual in» - 
roads of an enemy. | 

HA'*'RRIDAN (S.) a canting name for one 
that acts partly as a whore, and partly as a 
bawu; alſo a noiſy, ſcolding, ill-natured 
old woman. Wy 

HA'RRIER (S.) the hunter's term fora hound 
of an excellent ſcent, and great eagerneſs 
after the game. 

HA'RROW (S.) an inſtrument uſed by huſ- 

4423 bandmea 
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HARP (V.) to play upon the muſical inſtru- 155 
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bandmen to break the clods of earth, and to 
draw the ground over the ſeed when ſown ; 
it is commonly made with pretty thick tim- 
bares like the joiſts of an houſe, in a ſquare 
form and like a lattice; in the joinings of 
each little chequer or ſquare is faſtened a 
ſtrong iron ſpike, | 


HARROW (v.) to break the clods of earth 


that has been plowed and ſown, by draw- 

ing the harrow over it to cover the grain with 
earth, and to lay it regular and ſmooth. 
HARSH (A.) tart, ſevere, or cruel, ſharp in 

taſte or dipoſition. | 


| HARSHNESS (S.) tartneſs, ſourneſs, ſeverity, 


cruelty, &c. | 5 
HA RSLET (S.) the entrails of a hog that is 


eaten, as ihe liver, heart, &c. 


HART (S.) a name for a ſtag or buck ; and 


when he has been hunted bya king orqueen, 
and eſcapes alive, then he is called a Hart- 


. yoyal, 

HART-E'VIL (S.) in Farriery, is a dieaſe 

that affects the jaws and other parts of the 
forehead of a horſe ; being a defluxion of 
rheum that renders him almoſt incapable of 
eating, | 


 HA'RTFORDor HE'RTFORD (S.) the ſhire 


town of Hartfordſbire, is a corpoiation town, 
whoſe market weekly on Saturday is well 
ſtored with corn, and all ſorts of proviſions ; 
it js built in the form ofa V, with a caſtle 
in the middle of the two horns ; it contains 
ſeveral ſtreets and lanes, well filled with 
handſome new- built houſes ; it is pleaſantly 
fituated in a ſweet and wholeſome air, in a 
dry vale, Many charters have from time to 
time been granted to this cerporation, ſtill 
increaſing their privileges; but the laſt grant- 
ed by K. James I, anno 1605, grants them 
% be a free borough, and incorporates them 
by the name of the mayor, burgeſſes, and 
eommonalty of the borough of Hartford, and 
by that name to have perpetual ſucceſſion, 
&c, that 10 chief burgeſſes and 16 aſſiſtants 
ſhould attend the mayor upon publick bufi- 
neſs, &c, It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, which uſed to be choſen by the mayor 
and burgeſſes only; but 15 Charles II. all the 
inhabitants who were houlekeepers were al- 


lowed to vote, and ſo continue to this day; 


it hath always a nobleman for its high- ſte w- 
ard; it is diſtant from Lond:n 20 computed, 
and 23 meaſured miles, 
HA'RTFORDSHIRE or HE'RTFORD- 
© SHIRE(S.) is an inland county, bordering 


eaſt upon Ex, ſouth on Middfeſex, weſt on | 


* Buckingbamſhire and Bedford/hire, and north 
on Cambridgeſhire ; its form is nearly circular; 
it is in circymference about 130 mil-s, and 
from Ro yſton north to Totreridge ſouth, about 
27 miles, and from Putnam in its weſt parts 
to Ceſton Nunnery ęaſtward, about 28 miles; 
Its air is temperate, ſweet, and healthful; its 
_ Foil rich and plenteous, yielding abundanee 
of gorn, cattl:, weed, and braſe, deficient in 


* 
* 


HAS 
nothing that yields either profit or pleafu 
for life; it contains 8 hundreds, 18 8 
towns, 120 pariſhes, and ſends 6 members to 
parliament. 5 4 a 


town whoſe market is weekly on Saturday ; 

diſtant from London 171 computed, and 197 

meaſured miles, 

HA'RTLEPOOL (S.) in Darbam, is encom. 
paſſed on all fides, . but the weſt, by the ſea; 

its market is weekly pn Monday; it is prin- 
cipally noted new for its ſafe harbour, where 
the colliers going to and from Newcafle put 


mayor, his brethern; and ſubordinate offi. 

cers; diftant ftom London 187 computed, 

and 236 meaſured miles, 

HA RVEST (S.) the time or ſeaſon that the 
corn, &c, is ripe and fit to get into the 
barns, &c. alſo any time of advantage in tr de 
or buſineſs, when it is very fluſh, or there is 
a great deal going forward, 

HA'RWICH (S.) in Eſſex, ſeated near the 
mouth ot the Sur, is a moſt noble harbour 
and fine ſea-port, add though it is not a large 
town, yet it is well peopled, and fortified 
both by nature and art, towards the ſea, by 
which and the river, about three feurths are 
encompaſſed; it is walled in, and the fireets 
in general are paved with a, fort of petrified 
clay; one thing remarkable is, that tho' the 
entrance into the ſea is very wide, being be- 
tween two and three miles ever at high wa- 
ter, yet the channel where the fhips muſt 
keep, and come to the harbour, is deep and 
narrow, on which fide there is a very ſtrong 
fort, well planted with guns, ſo that no ſhip 
can go in or out, but muſt always be with. 
in gun-ſhot'; the packet-boat goes out hence 
and comes in hither from Holland, &c, It is 
governed by a mayor; annually choſen out of 
eight aldermen, who with 24 capital burgeſ- 
ſes, conſtitute the corporation; its market is 
weekly on Tueſday; diſtant from London 61 
computed, and 41 meaſured miles. 

HASH (S.) in Cookery, is meat cut ſmall, and 
flewed, which is generally done to the re- 
maining part of a joint dreſſed the day or 
night before, and which near the bone was 
not boiled or roaſted enough. 

HA'SLE (S.) the wood of the ſmall nut- tree, 
uſed for fiſhing rods, &c. 

HA'SLEMERE (S.) a borough town in Sur- 

rey, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday; 
it ſends two members to parliament ; and 
tho? it has but one church, yet it is reported 
to have no diſſenter of any kind living in it: 
diſtant from London 36. computed, and 41 

meaſured miles. : 

HA'SLINGDEN(S )a ſmall town in Lancaſtire 
whoſe -market is weekly on Wedneſday; 
diſtant from London 150 computed, and 179 
meaſured miles, . 

HAS — a ſmall iron or braſs faſtening to à 
ha half. door. 
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HA'RTLAND (S.) in Dewonſbire, a ſmall 


in; it is anantient corporation, governed by a 
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HAT (S.) the common covering upon a man's 


185 v.) to faſten a door or hatch by or 
JT. ſmall bolt or haſp. | 


become angry upon a very 


HAT 


HA SSOCK (S.) a cuſhion covered with mat- 


for people to kneel on; ſometimes alſo called 
a baſs. i 0 0 


HASTE (S.) hurry, quickneſs, diſpateh. 


HASTE or HAST EN (V.) to excite, ſtir up, | 


quicken, forward, or promute the doing of 
a thing with diſpatch. 

HA'STINESS (S.) angrineſs, or readineſs to 

flight occaſion. 

HA'STINGS (S.) an ancient town corporate 
in Suſſex, and one of the Cinque Ports, 
ſeated between a high cliff ſeawards, and a 
high hill landwards; hath two ſtreets, in 
each of which there is a pariſſi church; it 
ſends two members to parliament, and has 
two markets weekly, viz. on Wedneſday. 
and Saturday; this town has ſeveral good 
houſes'in it, but its harbour, which was for- 


„ having been ruined by violent ſtorms; 


di from London 54 computed, and 62 
meaſured miles. 


Wen is now a poor read for ſmall | 


HA'STINGS (S.) the fruit commonly called | 


peaſcods, or green peaſe. 
HA'STY (A.) ſudden, unpremediated, quick, 


in hurry ; alſo paſſionate, or ſoon moved to 
anger. ©. > 


head in the day-time, and now moſt gene- 
rally of a black colour, 

HATCH (S.) a ſmall or half-door often put 
next the ſtreet, to prevent people's coming 
in, yet ſo that any meſſage or ſmall parcels 
may be taken in, and * out without 
opening it; in a Sbip, thoſe looſe parts of 
chequer-work upon the decks, which are 

ia the mifl-ſhip before the main-maſt, thro? 
which goods are tet down into the hold, are 
called batches, and the opening is called the 
batch-way z alſo floↄd- gates ſet in a river to 
ſtop the current of the water; alſo when a 
man is in bad circumſtances, he is ſaid to be 
under the batches. | 


HATCH v.) to bring forth young, as hens 


do chickens ; alſo to lay or contrive a plot or 
miſchievous deſign z and in Dratving, it is 
filling vp the ſhades with a great number of 
ſingle fine ſtrokes, ſome circular, ſome firaight, 
&c. as the nature of the thing requires 
HA'TCHET (S.) a carpenter's tool with which 
he chops or cleaves wood, and is oftentimes 
called an ax, 
HA'TCHING (S.) the maturating eggs ſo as 
to produce young chickens alive; alſo the 
inventing, plotting, or contriving miſchief, 
&c, alſo the ſhadowing a picture by a great 
number of ſmall lines drawn ſtraight or curved 


according to the defign that is to be expreſſed 
thereby. | | | 


HA'TCHME@NT (s.) an atchievement or 
coat of arms put upon the wall of an houſe 


| Whore a perſon died, and commonly re- 
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mains there a year; alſo the diſpoſing or 
marſhalling ſeveral coats of arms in one 
eſcutcheon. F A 
ting, and ſtuffed with hay, uſed in churches | HATE. (V.) to be envious, or bear ill - will 


to a perſon, to have an utter averſion te, or 
diſlike for a thing; this expreſſion in ſerip- 
ture often means only a leſſer degree of love, 
as, No man can ſerve two maſiers, for either 
he will hate the ene and love the other 3 and, 
He who ſpareth the red, hateth bis child, &c. 


HA'TEFUL (A.) any thing that deſerves diſ- 
. reſpect, that is odious, wicked, or abomi- 


nable. 


HATFIEKLD, HATFIELD REGIS or 


KING'S HA'TFIELD (S.) in Zfex, ſome- 
times called Hatfield-broad Oak, a pretty good 
town with a ſmall market weekly on Satur- 
dey; diſtant from Lenden 25 computed, and 
23 meaſured miles, N 


HA TFIELD 409 in Hertfordſhire, a good 
et is weekly on Thurſday. 


town whoſe mar 
diſtant from Zondon 17 computed, and 20 
meaſured miles. h | 


HA'THERLEGH or HA'THERLY (s.) in 


Devonſbire, a ſmall town whoſe market is 
weekly on Tueſday ; diſtart from London 160 
computed, and 194 meaſured miles, 


HA'TRED (S.) a ſettled ill- will or diſreſpect- 


ful diſpofition of one perſon towards aro- . 
ther, in conſequence of which he will do 
whatever may be injurious to him. | 


HAVE (V.) to . poſſeſs, enjoy, know, hold, 


keep, or detain. 


HA'VEN (S.) a port, harbour, gr proper place 


for ſhips to ride ſafe in. a 
HA'VERFORD or HA“ VERFORD- WEST 
(S.) in Pembrokeſhire, Soutb-Wales, a bo- 
rough-town, and county of itſelf, which 
ſends one member to parliament ; it is come 
modiouſly ſeated onthe fide of a hill, and on a 
creek of Mil ford- baden, over which it has a 
fine ftone bridge; it is a good town, firong, 
well-built, clean, and populous ; contains 
three pariſh churches, has a good trade, and 
many veſſels belonging to it; the aſſizes are 
held, and the county gaol kept here ; has 
two markets week } .viz. on Tueſday and 
Saturday, which are very great, both for 
cattle and previſions; it is governed by a / 
mayor, ſher.ff, common-council, and juſtice 
of the peace ; it enjoys ſeveral immuaities, 
and has many gentlemen's ſeats in and nezr 
it; difiant from Londin 195 computed, and 
254 meaſured miles, | 
HAU'GHTINESS (S.) pride, loftineſs*of mind, 
a being lifted up above the conſideration of 
thinking juftly of ourſelves aad others, | 
HAU'GHTY (A.) proud, lofty, diſdainful, 
ſcorrful, imperious, &c, | 
HAUNT 2 to frequent or go to a place of- 
ten; alſo a troubleſome way of diſturbing a 
perſon or place, as, ſpirits are related to do. 
HAUNT (S.) is ſometimes ſpoken of the accuſe 
toming a perſon to the doing of a thing com- 
monly or frequently, and ſometimes of a 
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To mike HA'VOCK (V.) is to deſtroy, ruin, 


HA'WKERS (S.) were anciently eſteemed 


 HA'WKSHEAD (S.) a ſmall town in Lanea- 


eG | 
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lacs that a perſon Wen to, ieh is called] 


his haunt, or one of his baunts. 
HAU'NTER (S.) one. who goes often to a 
place, as a tavern-baunter is one who goes 
very much thither, &c. Too 
HA'VOCK (S.) waſte, ſpoil, deſtruction, 
uin of any thing. 


conſume, or waſte an eſtate, fortune, or 
country. | | 

HAU”TBOY, or HO*BOY (S.) a muſical in- 
ſtrument of the wind kind, blown with the 
mouth thro' a reed, and played upon with 
the fingers; alſo a curious ſummer fruit, 

much like a ſtrawberry. 

HAW (S.) a ſmall berry, the fruit of the 
white thorn tree or buſh ; alſo a griſtle 

growing between the nether eye-lid and the 
eye of a hoiſe, 

HAWK (s.) a bird of prey, of a bold and 
generous nature, whereof there are ſevera! 
ſorts, kinds, or ſpecies; this bird is the ſub- 

. Je of a particular art or ſport, called batot- 
ing or falconry ; and in the Canting Lan- 
guage, it ſignifies any officer of juſtice, as a 
conſtable, bailiff, &c, 

HAWK (V.) to go a ſporting or fowling with 
a bird cailed a hawk or falcon ; alſo to ſtrive 
to ſpit up flegm, &c. alſo to cry or ſel] 
things publickly about, in order to get cuſ- 
tomers. 


fraudulent perſons, who went from place to 
place to ſell or buy any commodity m a 
clandeſtine, or unfair and unlicenſed manner; 
but now they are thoſe that ſell news-paper 
about the ſtreets, or who utter wares by 
virtue of a licence from the commiſſioners 
who are appointed for that purpoſe, 
HA'WKING (S.) hunting for ſmall birds with 
a hawk ; alſo ſelling any commodity or thing 
about the ſtreets or country, by going from 
door to door, &c. and not keeping a ſettled 
lace, market, or ſhop. 


ſhire, whoſe market is weekly on Monday; 
diſtant from London 220 computed, and 254 
meafured miles. 
HA'WSER (S.) a three-trond rope, and may 
be called a little cable, for that which is a 
mall ſhip's cable, is but big enough for the 
- bawſer of a large one; they ſerve for many 
uſes, as to warp a ſhip over a bar, &. 
HA'V/SES (S.) the great round holes before 
and under the head of 'a ſhip, out of or 
thro' which the cables come, when ſhe is at 
anchor; when they lie high from the water, 
it is called a bo d bawſe; when it is ſuppoſed 
the cable is fretted or chafed, or Like to burs 
in tie bazvſe, then they ſay freſh the bateſe, 
that is, veer out a little more cordage z and 
when two cables, which come out at difle- 
rent 614pſcs, by the winding of the ip, have 
ſome turns 6ne about the other, the undoing 
mem is called, clearing ebe bguſe; and when 
g 2 


H E A 
one ſhip rides with her ftern juſt before an- 
| other's baroſe, the is ſaid to ride upon the 
hbawſe, Se. ſo in com mom Speech, when one 
perſon binders, prevents, or diſappoints an- 
. other's doing what he intended or deſited 
he is ſaid #0 cref bis bawſe, Ce. 25 
HAY (S.) in Brectnochſpire, South - Wales, a 
good town ſeated between two rivers, hay. 
ing a great market weekly on Monday; 
diſtant from London 116 computed, and 135 
meaſured miles. ; 
HAY (S.) graſs mown down and dried in the 
ſun, on purpoſe for horſes provender in the 
winter-time in cities, ſtables, or other places, 
when and where green and growing graſs 
cannot be had, | 
To dance the HAY (V.) to dance in a ring, 
HAY'LSHAM (S.) in Suſſex, a ſmall town 
whoſe market is weekly on Saturday; di- 
ſtant from London 46 computed, and 53 mea- 
ſured miles. Wes | 
HAZARD (S.) peril, danger, chan Iſs 
the name of a game at dice much t; 
alſo a term at tennis play. 
HAZ ARD (V.) to put to the venture, or run 
tde riſk or chance of the good or ill ſucceſs 
of a thing; and in Billiard- Play, it is the 
ſtriking another's ball into the pockets, nets, 
or holes in the ſides of the table. 
HAZ ARDOUS (A.) dangerous, uncertain, 
that has greater probability of miſſing than 
ſucceeding. 
HAZE (S.) a thi et fog. 
HA'ZY (A.) foggy, cloudy, miſty, dark, dull, 
watry. ' 
HE (S.) a term, expreſſion, or word, where- 
by the male kind of any thing is meant, 
HEAD (S.) that part of the body in which 
the organs of fight, hearing, and taſting are 
feated; alſo the principal or chief of afa- 
mily, college, &c. alſo the upper or top part 
of many inſtruments, &c. as of a hammer, 
nail, &c, 
HEAD (V.) to lead or go at the front of a par- 
ty; to aſſiſt, encourage, or ſupport by ad- 
vice, money, &c. and in Trade, to let in the 
ends of caſks, put on the tops of nails, &e. 
Jo make Head, to ſet up one's ſelf againft a 
perſon or thing, to ſtrive or endeavour to 
overcome difficulties, and maſter diſadvan- 
tages. 1 
HEA D-ACH (S.) a tormenting, troubleſome, 
and painful diſorder in the head. 
HEA DBOROUGH (S.) was anciently the 
chief of a frank- pledge, and now a pett 
or ſubordinate conſtable. 
HEA'DINESS (S.) the ſpirituous or ſtrong qua - 
lity of any ſort of liquor, whereby it affects 
or gets up into the head ; alſo obſtinacy, per- 
verſeneſs, ſtubborneſs, raſhbeſs, inconſide - 
rateneſs, &c, the ſame with beadfirengreſs. 
HEA'D-LAND (S.) a part of a field ploughed | 
a-croſs at the ends of other lands; alſo a point 
of land lying farther out at ſea than the reſt, 
HEA'D-LINES (S.) the ropes of all ſails _—_ 
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or 


are "uppermoſt" next the yard, by which the 
fall is faſtened to the yard. 

NEA DON (S.) an ancient borough-town, in 
the Eafß-Riding of Yorkſhire, a handſome, 
| we!l-built town, with a ſmall haven from| 
the ſea, which increaſes continually; go- 


verned by a mayor, &e, but now, by reaſon 


"= 


HEA 
ment of the ſenſe deſigned ta be conveyet#- 
by words, the harmony or diſagreeableneſa 
of muſick, &c. ſometimes it means trying a 
cauſe in a court before a judge, who is to 
determine the controverſy, and ſhew what the 
law directs. | 
HEA'RING (S.) that agreeable ſenſe by which 


of the ſea's incroaching upon it, 1t is grown 
mean; its market is weekly on Saturday; 
diſtant from Lendon 141 computed, and 172 
meaſured miles. 
HEA'D-PIECE (S.) armour made to fit and 
put on'the head; alſo one that is ingenious, 
- ſkilful, or learned, is ſaid to have a good 
beadepiece. | 
HEA'D-SAILS (S.) th-ſe belonging to the 
fore-maſt ſprit-ſail, and ſprit-ſail top- maſt, 
whoſe uſe is to govern the head of the ſhip, 
e it fall off, and keep out of the 
wind. : 


HE. AD-SEA (S.) after a great ſtorm, the 


will ſuddenly alter fix or more points, 
e ſea will go the ſame way as before 
me hours; then if your courſe lie ſo as 
to go right againſt this ſea, you will meet it 
right a-head, for which reaſon it is called a 
bead. ſea; ſometimes when there is but a lit- 
tle wind, the ſea will come contrary to the 


whag 


wind, but then in a ſmall time the wind will 


come that way. | 


obſtinate, reſolute, that will go after hi 
own opinion ;. alſo ale, wine, or other li- 
quors that are ſtrong and apt to intoxicate the 
head, are ſaid to be heady. WES 
HEAL (V.) to mend, cure, or make well z 
ſore, wound, &c. alſo to compoſe differences, 
make up quarrels, jars, diſcords, &c. 


HEADY or HEA'DSTRONG (A.) air bi 


HEA'LING (S.) the art of curing wounds, 


ſores, fickneſs, &c. and of allaying the avgry 
diſpofitions of mens minds one towards an- 
other, upon account of quarrels, &c. 


HEA LIN G, HEA'LTHY or HEA'LTHFUL| 


(A.) ſomething that conduces to or pro- 

motes the cure of ſores, wounds, &. the 

2 loſt health, compoting differences, 
0 2 


HEALTH (S.) a due temperament or conſti- 
tution of the ſeveral parts whereof an animal 
is compoſed, both in reſpect of quantity and 
quality, and this in reſpect of the miad as 
well as of the body. 


| HEALTHY or HEALTHFUL (A.)any thing 


that contributes er conduces to health, whesi 
ther air, food, exerciſe, &c. 
HEAP (s.) a large or ſmall number of things| 
laid on, or piled one upon another; | 
HEAP (v.) to pile or lay things one upon 
eee. jo hoard, hide, or earneſtly ſtrive 
increaſe a perſon's wealth, by ſpendiag 
very ſparingly, and taking all ollie oppor- 
tunities of getting and ſaving much. 0 
REAR (V.) to receive ſounds of all ſorts' b 
' the organs of the ears to the common ſen- 
ory, from-wheach the mind forme a judg- 


| 


we readily and eafily know the mind of an- 
other, from the words or ſounds he utters, 
&e. alſo in Divinity, the attending or heark= 
ning to the preacher at publick or private 
ſermons, lectures, e. * 

HEA'RKEN (V.) to attend diligently to what 
another ſays, to take advice and follow the 
counſel of another; alſo to liſten privately 
to the diſcourſe of others unknown to them, 
with 2 covetous defire of knowing other peo- 
ple's ſecrets or buſineſs, and to talk or tell 
tales from place do place. 

HEA'RKNER (S.) a hearer, but is common- 

ly meant in a bad ſenſe for a liſtener. 

HEA'R-SAY (S.) common fame, or reports 
that which is taken from other people's talk. 
without knowing the abſolute certainty of 
the fat. 

HEARSE (S.) a covered waggon, uſe com- 
monly to carry a dead corpſe to the place of 
interment; alſo a term in Hunting, for a 
hind in the ſecond year of her age. . 

HEART (S.) a muſculous part in the animal 
body, ſituate in the thorax, wherein the 

veins all terminate, and from which all the 
arteries ariſe, and which by its alternate con- 
traction and dilatation is the chief inſtrument 
of the circulation of the blood, and the prin- 
ciple of vital action; its figure is conical, its 
magnitude indeterminate z it has two great 
cavities called ventricles, the one ſomewhat 
bigger than the other, thro' which the blood 
of the animal is continually paſſing and. te- 

paſſing, called by the anatomiſts the circula= 

tion of the blood; alſo the ſoundeſt or ſtrong» 

eſt part of a tree is called the beart, &c. 8 

HEART- BURNING (S.) a very trouble- 
ſome, uneaſy diſtemper, occefioning a great 
diſorder in the ſtomach; allo an envious and 
grudging diſpoſition againſt, or at the good 

_ of others, : 

HEA'RTEN (V.) to encourage, cheer, ſup- 

port, or keep up the ſpirits of a perſon. 

HEARTH (S.) the fleor or bottom of a fire- 

place, on which the common cuſtom is now 
to ſet ſtoves or grates with fire in them, but 

formerly they uſed to burn or lay the fire on 
the hearth. » 

HEA'RTINESS (S.) healthineſs, ſtrength, 
ſoundneſs of conſtitution; alſo fincerity, 
true friendſhip, and an earneſt endeavour to 

promote the good and intereſt of a perſon 


or thing, 3 
HEA RTLESS (A.) without hope, deſpairing, 
having no courage, or expeCtation of ſucceſa-. 


intereſts of « party, cauſe, or perſon. 


U 


[ 


HEARTY (A.) ftrong, luſty, healthy, lively, ©... 
active; alſo fincere, firm, and true to the "© 
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8 HEAT (8.) is commonly confidered as an in- or thing; and in the r 2 ip 4 
. herent quality in bodies, and ſo called one of that riſes and falls only by the flaQuation of 1 
1 the primary ones, and the oppoſite to cold; the water, when he is at anchor, is ſaid ts | 
; but tite experience of the latter philoſophers | pave and ſet. | þ 
ft + have determined, that it is only occaſioned | HE A'YEN ($.) this word has various ſignifies. \ 
by exciting a very ſtrong motion in theſparts| tions; ſometimes it means that place where { 
{ » of which the body is compoſed, and ſo con- the angels, ſaints, and all good men are ſup- y 
lf ſequently not inherent, but accidental in all poſed to pay their continual adoration and HE 
i bodies; there are various degrees of it, ſome praiſes to God, and where he more imme. . 
- more intenſe than others; and as this act: diately ſhews himſelf in power and glory; 1 
upon animal bodies, occaſions particular id eas] ſometimes it means only that vaſt expanſe, 0 
to ariſe, r the particular ſenſations} where the ſtars are, and ſometimes only the HE 
It excites ; that best is the reſult of motion, | common atmoſphere or air; and it is often I 
May appear from the following experiment ; N applied to a ſtate of happineſs, pleaſure, or HE 
let a grindſtone be ſtrongly turned round by | content here, as well as hereafter. * 
the handle without any water in the trough, | HEA'VE-OFFERINGS (S.) the tithes or pre- HE 
and apply a piece of moderately thick iron, ſents of the firſt-fruits that in the Jewiſb s 
according to the diameter of the ſtone, and] church were preſented to the prieſts. HE 
in a veiy fed turns of the ſtone, ſo far of | {EA'VINESS (S.) weightineſs, drowfineſs, HE 
theiron as has touched the ſtone at leaſt, will | ſorrowful neſs, unapprehenſiveneſs. 0! 
be red-hot, as tho' it had been heated in a|HEA'VY (A.) weighty, ſad, mournful, ſor- HE 
» ſanth's forge. rowful, flow, dull, blockiſh, or unappre- fc 
HEAT (V.) to make warm or hot; alſo to henfive, Tr 
make angry, to diſpleaſe, to excite or ſtir up | HEBRA'ISM (S.) a phraſe, idiom, or man- p. 
a perſon to anger. ner of ſpeaking uſed by the Hebrews, or na- ſi 
: HEATH (S.) a piece of barren or uncultivated| tives of Canaan. th 
| ground, that brings forth a plant or ſhurb| HE'BREW (S.) the tongue or language of the - HE 
| + known by this name. ancient Fetus, ſuppoſed by ſome to have been ſh 
| HEATHEN (S.) a Pagan, idolater, or one] the firſt and only language in the world; alſo af 
. that knows nothing of the true and pure 2 Jew or inhabitant of Canaan, lit 
; | worſhip due to Cod, taught in che holy HE'TATE (S.) a goddeſs called Luna in hea- HE] 
| ſcriptures, ven, Diana on earth, and Hecate or Proſer- ft 
4 Hes ben Philcſopber, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is pine in hell; ſhe was repreſented with three HE 
one of thoſe ancients that bears a great cha- heads, wiz, a nag's head on the right, a fo 
| - rater for knowledge and exemplarineſs of dog's head on the left, and a wild boar's in th 
| life and manners, in the hiſtories of thoſe] themiddle. cc 
| times; but now it is a mock term for a tat-| HE'CATOMB (S.) a ſacrifice offered upon co 
_ tered dirty ſorry fellow, whoſe naked ſkin} ſome very extraordinary occaſions, confifi- th 
may be ſeen thro' the ſlits and rents in his ing of one hundred oxen, which the Loce- © be 
| cloaths, demonians offered yearly for the hundred ci- 1M 
HEA'THENISH (A.) rude, immoral, idola-| ties under their ſubjection, and which othe:s ft; 
j! + - trous, and diſorderly, after the manner off did in ſheep, lambs, &c. upon other occa- th 
it the Heathens. fions ; ſome affirm that it was not reſtrain- by 
q | HEA”THENISM (S.) the practice of idolatry, ed to that number only, but only ſignified a th 
ſuperſtition, and other diſorcers, upon the] great many, which might be leſs or more, de 
i priaciples of an Heathen, * . | according to the circumſtance of the perſon I, 
it HEATS (S.) in Hwſe-Courfing, ſo far as the] or thing. | " 
| horſe runs at once without ſtopping, which | HE'CTOR (V.) to vapour, boaſt, brag, vaunt, da 
: is ſometimes a greater, and ſometimes a Jefler | inſult, affront, bully, or pretend to great eo 
c . diſtance; alſo the exerciſes that are uſed to] matters. | 3 of 
6 prepare race- horſes to keep them in wind; HE'CTOR (S.) a man's name; alſo a nick- 11 
it is ſometimes applied to bouts or trials at! name for a coward]y bully, who pretends to WI 
cudgels, ſwords, Kc. fight for the cauſe of whorts, &c. alſo one 24 
HKEAVE (V.) to rife or ſwell as the breaſt of a4 who brags or boaſts much of what he 1s not m. 
i , woman does that is in aflition, or as dough} capable of doing. fo 
"FRI does that is leavened, and laid in the warmth ; | HEDGE (S.) a defence or incloſure of lands, wh 
* in Mecbanicks, turning the capſtan or wind- made commonly of quick-ſets, ſmall buth- 3g 
laſs round, in order to draw up an anchor, es, &c, » N Ch 
a bale, &e, is called heaving at the capſtan; HEDGE (V.) co encompaſs or incloſe a field tn; 
| . alſs to throw a rope or any thing elſe over-| with hedges, alſ6 to ſecure or re-inſure a wit 
a  _1.\board in a ſhip, or out ef one's. hand, is] dangerous debt, voyage, wager, &c- wh 
| called heaving it; ſo to ſpread the top-ſail, I HE'DGE-BIRD (S.) a ſcoundrel, or worthleſs, anc 
or to hang ont the flag of a ſhip, &c. is ſorry fellow. HE'C 
called heaving it; and in the Canting-Lan-| HE'DGE-HOG (S.) a ſmall four-footed crea- ſer 
Fuge, it is to geb gr ſteal from any perſon | ture, defended by flrong briſtles like = 1 
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HEED (S.) care, caution, obſervation, and di- 


* HEEL (V.) in the See-Language, is when a 


, HEGIRA (S.) properly fignifies perſecution 


= 
4 


HE G 
Horns all over his back, which, when he 
rolls himſelf up with his head between his 
lese, ſerve as a defence for him againſt any 
other creature that may offer to hurt him, 
which it cannot do without offending him- 
ſelf; it lives in a hole under ground upen 
wild fruits, which he carries in thither. 
HEDGE TA'VERN or A'LEHOUSE (8.) 
a by, obſcure houſe, that ſells very ordinary 


liquor, and commonly entertains diſorderly 
or mean company. ; 


ligence. » 

HEED (V.) to be cautious, watchful, obſer- 
vant and careful. 

HEE'DFUL (A.) careful, cautious, watchful, 
&c, | 

HEE'DLESS (A.) negligent, careleſs, &c, 

HEE'DLESSNESS (S.) without thought, care, 
or obſervation. 

HEEL (S.) the lower and hinder part of the 
foot; in a Sbip, it is that part of thre main- 
maſt, fore-maſt, and mizzen-maſt, which is 
pared away a little ſlanting on the afterward 
fide of the foot of the maſt, but the bee/s of 
the top-=maſts are ſquare. 


ſhip lies down on her fide, whether ſhe be 
afloat or aground, and ſo ſhe heels much or 


HEL 

HEIL. DAV (Part.) what now, what's here 
what's to be done, &e. 

HEI FER (8. ) a virgin or maiden cow, ſome- 
what larger and older than a calf, but not 
yet milched, 

HEIGHT (S.) the tallneſs of any perſon or 
thing; and Geometrically, is the third dimen- 
fion of body, otherwiſe expreſſed by thick - 
neſs; in particular branches of the Matbe- 
_maticks, where ſolidity is not conſidered, it is 
called the altitude of a body from a certain 

place, as of the ſun, moon, ſtars, a houſe, 
mountain, ſteeple, &c. x 

HEIR (S.) one who ſucceeds to another's in- 
heritance after his deceaſe, of which there 
are ſeveral-ſorts, as by the nearneſs of blood, 
on which the laws of nations have conferred 
the right to ſucceed ; ſome are called heirs of 
inheritance, which is when the preſent poſ- 
ſeſſor cannot ſet him aſide upon any account 

Whatever. . 

Heir Apparent, is one that muſt ſucceed, 
unleſs the preſent laws of ſucceſſton are al- 
tered before the death of the preſent poſ- 
ſeſſor. . | x 

Heir Preſumptive, is the neareſt relation 
to the preſent poſſeſſor, and who, without 


the particular will of the teſtator, cannot be 
ſet aſide, - . 


little to the ſtarboard or port. | 
HEE'LER (S.) in Cock-Fightino, is a cock that 
ſtrikes or cuts much with his ſpurs. 


for the ſake of religion; the Mabometan call 
their epocha, or beginning of their preſent 
computation of time by this name, which 
commences from the flight of Mb: met from 


the city. of Meccha, which, according to us, 


begins in the 622d year of Chrift, when, 
Mabemet having conquered Medina, it fo 
ftartled the principal men of Meccha, that 
they raiſed a conſiderable power againſt him, 
by which they forced him to fly, on Friday 
the 15th of Fuly, anno Chriſti 622. To un- 
derſtand the begira truly, it muſt be obſerved, 
1, That the Mabomet an year is lunar, and 
it confiſts of 12 lusar months of 30 and 29 
days alternately ; ſo that their common year 
conſiſts of 3 54 days. 2. They uſed a period 
of 39 years, confiſting- of 19 common and 
II ectraordinary ones, viz, of 355 days each, 
which are the 2, 5, 7, 10, 13, 16, 18, 21, 
24, 26, and 29; ſo that 33 Arabian years 
make very near 32 Julian years; this occa- 
ions frequent miſtakes with thoſe hiſtorians 
who are not ſufficiently ſkilled in the nice 

»Huſting the Arabian computation to the 
Chriſtian, in point of time, when any re- 
markable incident fell out; there are like- 
Wiſe ſeveral differences about the preciſe year 
when the begira began, &c. See Petavius, 
and other chronologers. 

HE'GLER or HI'GLER(S,) a foreſtaller, huck - 
ſter, a perſon that buys up proviGens in the 
$ountry, and carries them to people's houſes 


HEIVRESS (S.) a female or woman heir. 
HELIACA (S.) ſacrifices performed in ho- 
nour of the ſun, a 
HELVACAL (A.) pertaining or belonging to 
the ſun; ſo in Mirenomy, a far riſes helia- 
cally, when it appears by coming out of the 
rays of the ſun, where before it was hidden, 
and ſets heliacally, when the ſun's light 
hinders its being ſcen. | 
HELIOCE'NTKICK (A.) a term in Aran 
my, by which things are repreſented aa they 
would appear, if the eye was placed in the 
center of the ſun, „ 
HELICO NME TRV (S.) the art of drawing 
and meaſuring ſpiral lines upon a plain, and 
ſhewing their reſpective properties. 
HE'LICON (S.) a famous hill of Phocts in A. 
chaia, a province of Greece, conſecrated to 
Apollo and the Muſes, now called Stramu- 
lipa, taken particular notice of upon account 
of the fountain of Higporrene and Aganippe, 
the waters of which are reported to have 
done wonders, | 
HELIO'GRAPHY (S.) the deſcription of the 
ſun, 
HE'LIOSCOPE (S.) a p:culiar ſort of tele- 
ſcopes that are prepared on purpoſe for ob- 
ſerving the ſun, without prejudicing the eye. 
HE'LIOTROPE (S.) the ſun-flower, called 
alſo turn - ſole, faid always to follow or turn 
to the ſun, | 
HELISPHE'RICAL LINE (5:,) is the rhumb 
line, or line deſcribed on the globe, winding 
or turning round the globe ſpirally, and 
approaching continually nearer and nearer, 


infn2d of ſelling them ja the market. 


without centering in it. 
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_ fpiral line; in Auatemy, it is the outward 


% 


rim of the ear ; in Acbiteclure, it is the 
mall volutes under the flower of the Corin- 
tbian capital. 


BELL. (S.) is commonly underſtood of a place 


of puniſhment for the wicked after this 1 fe, 
'whither the ver geance of God follows them 
by an irreveri.bi» decree, to eternal puniſh- 
ment, and in this nſe, it is the oppoſite to 
heaven; the ancients were much divided in 
their opinion upon this ſubject, and the many 
Fables in the heathen mythology rendered it 


t contemptible enough ; ſometimes. it is meant | 
only of a, ftate of ſervitude, uneaſineſs, or 
| great fatigue; and ſometimes ſo idly applied, 


as to. mean” only a place where taylors put 


; (jo Kolen remnants of cloth, ſtuff, &c. 


uch have been taken to prove the 
Particula glace or ſituation, as well as the 
. Quration, Mgrees, and kinds of puniſhment 
"there exerciſe? all which can amount to very 
"Kttl- ; ſometimes in Scripture, the grave is 
called by this name, &c, from this word de- 
ſcribed a3 above, a lewd, graceleſs, ſtubborn 
Vretch is called a hell- born babe, bel/- hound 
Kc. a lewd, vicious proſtitute woman, is 
called a bell- cat; and a violent, diſorderly 
hackney coachman, a bell. driver. 


HE'LLENISM (S.) a Grecian ptraſe, or idiom 


of the Creek language. 
HE LLENISTS 
of Greece, but more particularly applied to a 
ſect among the Jews, who living diſperſed 
in moſt provinces of the Roman empire, 
| both read the ſcriptures in the Septuagint 
tranflation, and performed all their publiek 
offices in the Greek tongue. | 
BE'LLESPONT (S) a narrow arm of the ſea, 
betwixt Europe on the weſt, Aſia on the eaſl, 
the Propontisor ſea of Marmora northward, the 
Egean ſea, now called the Archipelogs, ſouth. 
Ward; it is now called the Dardanellian 


- original name from Helle, daughter to Arha- 
was king of Weben, who was drowned here. 
HETLISH (A.) very wicked, profligate, and 

outrageouſſy bad. Yr 
HELM (S.) that piece of timber which the 


govern the rudder; if a ſhip be very foul, 
or too deep, or too light, ſte will frequently 
fail as if ſhe had no rudder or elm. 
HE'LMESLY (S.) in the Noth-Riding of 
Yorkfttre, a town tolerably built with Rone 
vnd flate houſes, whoſe market is weekly on 
Saturday; diftant from Lenden 166 computed, 
and 197 meaſured miles, 
in Heraldry, is is accounted the nobleft part 
of the coat, and ancientiy they were re- 
Arained and regulated by certain rules, but 
now very little regarded. 


HE LMSTON or BRIGHT-HELMSTON 


(S.) in Suſſex, * but ill- built town, 


— 


Geometry, is the ſame with a | with an indifferent barbour, very-pegulous; 


(S.) Grecians, or inhabitants 


Straits, or Straits of Gallipoli, takin it: 


ſteerſman holds in his hand, to direct and 


HELMET (S.) a cep or armour for the head; 


6 


eſpecially of fiſhermen ; its market is week - 


computed, and 50 meaſured miles, 


HELP (3.) aſſiſtance, comfort, ſupport, or 


aid of any fortor kind, 


HELP (V.) to aſſiſt, forward, encourage, pro- 


mote, teach, or inſtru, 


HE'LPFUL (A.) afliſting, forwarding, in- 


iructing, &c, 


aſſiſtance of others, as a bed-rid perſon can- 


tute of friends or aſſiſtance. 

HE'LSTON (S.) in Cornwall, a good borough- 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Saturday; 

it is well ſeated upon the little river Cober, is 


Las a tolerable harbour for ſhips a little be- 
low it, where the tin ſhips Joad z it is large 
and populous, and drives a conſiderable trade; 
has fur large ſtreets, and a handſome church; 
is governed by a mayor, aldermen, &c. and 
ſends two members -to parliament; diſtant 
from Londa 226 computed, and 294 mea- 


ſured miles. 

HE'LTER»SKELTER (S.) a cant word for 
a riotous, confuſed, diſ-rderly tumult, * 

HELVE (S.) the handle of a bill, pick-axe, 


hammer, &c. 


HEM (Parti) ſo ho, hark, flop, ftay, ke. 
HEM (S.) the outward edge of cloth, filk, &c. 


turned inwards, and ſewed down to prevent 
its ravelling or fuſſing out. 
HEM (V.) to turn down and ſew cloth, &e. 
. alſo to encompaſs or ſurround a perſon or 
place, ſo as he or it cannot get out or eſcape 3 
alſo to call after a perſon at a diſlance with» 
out naming him, &c. Rr 
HEMERALO'PIA'(S.) a diftemper that diſ- 
_ a perſon to ſee at any time but day- 
ight. RIM 8 
HE'MEROBAPTISTS (S.) a ſect among the 
Fews, ſo called, becauſe they bathed or 
waſhed themſelves every day in the year, 
eſtzeming hotineſs to conſiſt in ſuch ablutions; 
they followed the opinion of the Phariſees, 
| excepting they denied the reſurrection. 
HEMI (S.) a word-uſed only in compoſition, 
and then always ſignifies a half; as beni 
circle, half a circle, bemi-ſphere, half a 
ſphere or globe, in which form the heavens 
always appear to every beholder, who con- 
tinually ſtands in the center of his own 
view; it is alſo the name for a map or pro- 
jection of half the terreſtrial globe, or ce- 
leſtial ſphere, on a plane; ſo in Mafiek, 
bemi-tone is half a note or tone, "= 
HE'MLOCK (S.) a narcotick plant uſed in 
phyſick, and commonly reported to be of a 
poi ſonous nature. 4 : 
HE'MORRHOIDS (S.) the diſtemper called 
the piles, f 


— 


HEMP (s. in; coarſe ſort of flax, 
5 on ordinary or 44 


| 


-ly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Londen 44 


HE'LPLESS (A.) one that js uncapable of 
performing what is neceſſary without the 


not get up and walk; alſo one that is deſti- 


one cf the five coinage towns for tin, and + 


ants. i 
e ; 
Ty 


HER =o HER 
* | - uſeful in many caſes, particularly to make | cates, procefſions, and other cermonies at 
| coronations, inſtalments, creations of peer, 
1 funerals, nuptials of princes, &c. . 


HERALDS (S.) are thoſe officers of a prince 


ropes, ſtrong cloth, thread, &c, | 
HE'MPEN-WIBOW (S.) a woman whoſe 


huſband was hanged. ; 


. HE'APSTEAD S.) in Hertfordſhire, . a town- | or ſovereign ſtate, whoſe office it is to declare 
2 corporate, by the name of the bailiff and in-| war, and to procla en peace, to ſummon, 
habitants, &c. it has a great market weekly | places to ſorrender, to aſſiſt at the ceremo» 
Wy on Thurſday, of corn, and all ſorts of provi- | nies of coronations, chriſtenings, weddings, 
fions ; diſtant from Londen about 23 miles. and funerals of princes, at the general meet - 
4 HEN (S.) a common name for the female of | ings of ſtates, the renewing of leagues, 
hl all fort of fowls. folemn oaths, royal feaſts, public ſhews 
6s 0 HE'NCEFORTH or HENCEFORWARD| and tournaments, entries of kings and queens, , 
. (Part.) from this time forward, or any time] and all ſuch publick actions of ſtatez ancient» 
yet to come. Ws ly they were held in much greater eſtecm 
M HENDE'CAGON (S.) a figure in Geometry than they are at prefent, having | loſt much 
2 that has eleven ſides. of their ancient preragatives; with us 2 5 
5 HEN-HEARTED (A.) of a cowardly, fearful,, name king, as adced to their character, uſe 
. or timorous diſpoſition. to mean only the principal or chief of the 
* HE'NLEY (S.) in Oxfordſhire, commonly called] company or college, who in many ceremo=- 
ge Henley upon Thames, is the moſt noted town] nies, where he repreſented the king's per- 


ſon, uſed to. wear a crown, for which rea- 
ſon he was always a knight; formerly there 
were but two ot them here in England, one 
for the ſouth parts, called Clarencrenx, the o- 
ther for the north, called Nortoy, Richard III. 
formed them into a college, and endowed 
by ſters, and bargemen, who carry corn and] them with privileges; and Edward IV. de- 
Wood to London; the bridge here over the] clared them free from all ſubſidies, taxes, and 
river was formerly built with ſtone, but is] other offices; Philip and Mary enlarged their 


in the whole county; it is a large corpo- 
ration- town, governed by a warden, burgeſſes, 
0 and inferior officers 3 its market is weekly 
_ on Tharſday, which is very great for timber. 

end all ſorts of grain, eſpecially malt; the 
inhabitants are generally meal-men, malt- 


85 now made of wood; diſtant from London 29 privileges, and confirmed them by letters 
computed and 35 meaſured miles. patents, in which their titles and order ſtand 
oY HE'NLEY (S.) in Warwickſhire, a ſmall town, | thus 3 Garter, principal king at arms; Cla- 
ne : that has a mean market weekly on Monday; rTencieux, king at arms by South Trent ; Nor- 
diſtant from Londen 72 computed, and 84 rey, king at arms by North Trent, Garter was 
*. meaſured mi les. f inſtituted by Henry V. whoſe office pfincipal- 
= HEN.-PE'CKED (A.) a man that is over-| ly reſpected the ceremonies and fſolemnities 
23 awed by his wife, and dares do not hing diſ-4 Which concern the moſt noble order ef the 
Sn agreeable to her inclination, garter, and to marſhal the funerals of "the 
HEPA*TICK (A.) of, or belonging to the | knights of the garter; Clarencienss was inſti- 
If, liver, tuted by Edward VI. and his office is to regu- 
1 HEPS or HIpS (S.) the fruit of the black late all ſuch ſolemn funerals of all degrees un- 
orn · tree. ; der peers,” as happen by Sonth Trent; under 
he  HEPTAE'DRON (S.) a figure of ſeven ſides. theſe are five others, and four purſuivants; in 
10 HE'PTAGON (S.) a figure confiſting of ſeven Scotland, the chief berald is called Lion king 
5 ſſides and ſeven angles. at arms, who has ſundry others under him. 
7 HEPTARCHY (S.) a government of ſeven | HERB (S.) a common name to all plants, whoſe 
a kings, and with us, generally means that | ftalks or ſtems do not grow large, or united 
es part of Britain called England, which was enough to become wood, and ſo die away 
1 divided into ſeven parts or kingdoms by the] every year after their ſeed is become ripe 
4 Saxons, before it came all under the domi- | of theſe, in ſome the -roet petiſſies with the 
5 nion of Egbert, who, by reducing the reſt, } ftem, as wheat, rye, barley, &c. and ſo are 
* was the firſt monarch of England, being | neceſſarily raiſed from the freſh ſeed every 
= crowned king of the whole anno $19. year; and in others the roots laſt many years, 
__ HE'PTATEUCH (s.) a book containing ſe- | as mint, fennel, &c. fome keep their leaves 
MY ven parts or volumes, upon which account all the year round, and are called ever-greens, 
1 ſome add the books of Jeſbua and Judges to] as the aſarabacca, yellow violet, &c, others 
71 the five books of Moſes, and call them by] ſhed their leaves, and remain bare part of 
? this name, the year, as fern, coltsfoot, &c. they are 
is BER (S.) the third perſon of the female kind, | further diſtinguiſhed into Kitchen or ſallad- 
IV always ſpoken of, | | herbs, and medicinal or phyfical Gerbs, 
HERALDRY (8.) the art of armoury and HE'RBAGE (S.) all kinds of herbs whatev 
led blaeoning, or the knowledge of what relates | and in Law, it fienifies the paſture or fruits 
to the bearing of arms, and the laws and re-] of the heart, provided by nature for the foods 
IX, 8ulations thereof; it alſo comprehends what' of catt'e, tee 5 | 
ry relates. do the marſhalling of folema HE'RBAL (s.) a treatiſe or book that handles 


caval- | 


* 
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er diſcourſes upon the construction of the 
parts, and all the known virtues and proper · 


adadnd in their true colours, are to be ſpread on 
brown paper, with the parts all diſplayed as 


Vith a mixture of brandy and aqua fortis, 


Jowing works or exploits, commonly and 
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ties of herbs ; and ſometimes it is taken for 
a collection of various ſorts of them, paſted 
into a book to compare the definition and 


thing together, in order to underſtand and 
know every herb upon fight. The method 


of prepating them is thus; the flowers, 
leaves, &c. being gathered perfectly ripe, 


diſtinctly as may be. If the ſtem or the 
body of the flower, &c. be thick, one half 
to be pared away to make it lie flat; this 


done, pit another ſheet of brown paper over 


them, and then put the whole between two 
jron plates ſcrewed tight together, and thus 

eſſed, bake them in a lack oven for two 
55g when taken out, waſh them over 


and lay them on freſh paper to dry; when 
gry, ſmear, or lick the backſides over with a 
bruſh dipped in a diflolution of gum dragon 
to malce them ſtick, and ſpread or lay them 
in a paper book prepared for that purpoſe, 


three heade, from hell; beſides theſe; he 
conquered the Centayrs, cruſhed Ant beus to 
death betwixt his arme, carried the axle-tree 
of the heavens to relieve Atlas, Fe. After 
his death, he was taken into the number of 
the gods, and married Hebe, the goddeſs of 
Youth, The ancients moralize this fable 
thus; by Hercules, they fay, the firength of 
reaſon and philoſophy is meant, which ſub- 
dues and conquers our inegular paſſions ; 
that his marriage intimates, that great and 
noble actions are always freſh and blooming 
in the memory of all, by being tranſmitted 
in the hiſtories of their times to the lateſt 
e 3 ſome would imagine, that all this 

bulous romance took its riſe from the ex- 
traordinary profits and advantages of ſome 
Pognician merchants, who traded and ſet- 
tled colonies in divers places; others ima- 
gine, that the whole is only an hyperbolical 
repreſentation of what Foſbua did for the 
children of Iſrael; in Aſtronomy, one of the 
northern conſtellations is called by this 
name, which, according ro Pto/omey's cata- 


where they will lie faſt, and always look freſh, 


© HME'RBALIST or HE'RBARIS'T (S.) one who 
. is ſkilled io the ſhape, virtues, and uſes of 
herbe, ſometimes called a botaniſt, ; 
HRREIFEROUA (A.) that bears, 


brings 
forth. or produces herbs. 


— HERCU'LEAN (A.) ſomething that pertains, 


relates, or belongs to Hercules, the reputed 
god of Strength; any thing that requires 
much labour, ſtrength, or difficulty to per- 


form. 3 
FERcuLEs (S.) the fon of Jupiter, by Alc- 


mena, born at Thebes in Bœotia; by the envy 


of Juno he narrowly eſcaped death; two ſer- 
penis being ſent to kill him in his cradle, he 


overcame.and killed them, by pulling them 


to pieces. After having performed many 
extraordinary things by the command ot 


Furyſtbeus, he accompliſhed the twelve fol- 


emphatically called his labours. 1. He over- 
came the lion of Nemæa, whoſe ſkin he wore 
continually afterwards, for which reaſon 
iaters, ſculptors, 8&c, commonly repreſent 
im ſo dreſſed. 2. He deſtroyed the hydra, 
or monſter with ſeven heads. 3. He con- 
quered the Erymanthbean boar. 4, He caught 
a hind: with golden horns and brazen hoofs 
in the foreſt of Partbenia, after a year's 
hunting. 5. He deſtroyed the Harpres. 6. 
He ſubdued the Amazons, took their queen's 
girdle, and obliged her to matry his friend 
Theſeus.” *7, He cleanſed Aupeas's ftabl-, 
$. He overcame the Cretan bull, Paſipbae*s 
gellant, who vomited fire. q. He killed O0 
ede, and his hotſes, which he fed with mens 
ficſh. 
and carried away his flock. 11, He took 


logue, contains 29 ſtars, by Tycho's 28, and. 
in the Britannickgg, © + 
HERD (S.] a great number of eatable cattle of 
the larger ſort, as cows, oxen, bucks, &c. 
alſo of wild beafts, &c. £4 

HERD (V.) to keep or join company with 
others of a like ſort or kind, whether beafls 
or men. 12 

HE RDSMAN (S.) the manager, keeper, look - 
er after, and feeder of large cattle, &c. 
HERE (Part.) in this place, &c. 

HERE AFTER (Part.) for, or in the time to 
come, or after this preſent time. 
HEREBY” (Part.) impowering, authorizing, 

permitting, or commanding the doing any 
thing. — 
HEREDVTAMENTS (S.) in Law, are ſuch 

immoveable things as a man may have to 

himſelf, and his heirs, by way of inheritance, 
or which not being determined by will, do 
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10. He ſubdued the Spaniſb Geryon 


way the golden apples from the garden o 
Heſperides, and killed the dragon that watch 


ed them, 12, He brought Cerberus with the 


naturally and of conrſe deſcend to him 
and his next of bloed, and fall not within 
the compaſs, and girection of an executor 
and adminiſtrator. 


HERE'DITARY 2 thing that comes 


by the right of ſucceſſion, or from our an- 
ceſtors, whether, lands, offices, or diſtem- 
rs, &c. - 


pe | 
HE'REFORD (S.) is not only the chief place 


in Herefordſhire, but alſo of all the counties 
weſt of the Severn, being a city and a b ſhop's 
ſee ; before the rebellion 1641 it was very 
ſtrong, and well fortified, and had 6 churches 
but during the fiege two were demoliſhed and 
never fince rebuilt; it is a large nd populous 
city, but the houſes 3 old, low, and 
mean; the ſtreets are very dirty, y ng o 
on the banks of the ye, which almoſt ſur- 
rounds it, and which as often as the freſhes 


{well it, incommodes the inhabitants; it is 


governed by a mayer, choſen year!y * 
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of 31 citizens, who are called the ele tion, HEREUPONN (part.) immediately, e. 


And who is ever after known for an alder-; 


man, and clothed in ſcarlet ; 12 aldermen, a 
recorder, and ſundry common-councy-men z 
four of the eldeſt aldermen are juſtices of the 
peace, graced with a ſword-bearer, recorder, 
town-clerk, and four ſerjeants with maces, 
Jt hith weekly three good markets, wiz, 
' Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday: this town 
carries on a great traffick for gloves, and 
other leathern wares, but as this is but a 
poor buſineſs, the corporation dwindles, and 


* 


the eity is but thinly inhabited; though the 


afſize?, quarter and petty ſeſſions, and moſt 
publick meetings, are held here; it ſends two 
members to parliament, and is 101 compu- 
ted, and 131 meaſured miles diſtant from 
Londen, 

HEREFORDSHIRE (S.) before the conqueſt 
was reckoned a part of Wales, but now, and 
for many ages paſt, one of the counties 
ef England; this county hoafts, that it 
exceeds in wood, wheat, wool, and water, 


to which they add various ſorts of the fruit] 


called apples, from which is made excellent 
cyder in very great quantities; it is an inland 
county, bounded on the north by Worcefler- 
Hire and Shropſhire, on the eaſt with the Mal. 
verne hills, which part it from Glouceſter - 
Hire, on the ſouth with Monmenthſhire, and 
on the weſt it is parted from Brecknockſoire 
by the Hatteral hills: the climate is very 
temperate and healthful, and the ſoil exceed- 
ing fruitful, by which means many of its in- 
habitants live to a very great age, it being re- 
corded, that ſerjeant Hoſkins entertained king 
James I. among other diverſions, with a 
morice danced by ten aged people, the ſum 
of whoſe ages made more than a thonſand 
ou It ſends $ members to parliament, 

as 8 market-towns, 176 parifhes, 11 hun- 
dreds, about 15,000 houſes, and go, coo 
inhabitants, and is 102 miles in circumference, 
being nearly circular, Formerly, as this 
county was a frontier between England and 
Wales, it was forniſhed with 28 ſtrong caftles, 
to defend it from the Welſp invaſions, but they 
are now moſt of them demoliſhed, 


 HERE'SIARCH (S.) a ring-leader, inventor, 


chief or head of any hereſy. 

HERESY (S.) this word properly ſignifies only 
choice or liberty, and was formerly uſed to 
denote a particular ſect; but now, and for 
many ages paſt, it has been, and ſtill is 
taken in a bad ſenſe, and means ſome funda- 
mental error againſt religion, followed with 
obſtinacy and a reſolute refuſal of conviction. 

HERE'TICAL (A.) any thing that is falſe or 
contradiftory to common or known truths. 

HERETICK (s.) one who holds,” maintains, 
invents, or propagates known falfities of he- 

 fetical opinions in the Chriſtian religion pexti- 
nciouſly, obſtinately, and wilfolly, -againſt 
ill poſkble methods of con viction. 

HERETOFO'RE Fart.) iatime poſt. 


{ 


HERE WITH (Part.) along, or together with 
another perſon or thing. | | 
HE'RITAGE (S.) an eftate, &c. that comes 

to a perſon by ſucceſſion or lot. 
HE'RLING (S.) in Norfolk, is but a ſmall 
town, but has weekly à good. market on 
Tueſday, chiefly for linen yarn and linen 
cloth; 75 computed, and 88 meaſured miles 
diſtant from London. : 
HERMA*PHRODITE (S.) an idol of the 
ancients, of both ſexes, compoſed of Hermes 
or Mercury, and Aphrodite os Ven; amon 
Ur now, it means a perſon who has the di- 
ſRtinguiſhing marks of both ſexe: viſible, about 
which the phyficians and ſurgeons are very 
much diſagreed, ſome affirming and others 
denying it-poſſible; the Bot aniſis and Florifts, 
call ſeveral plants and flowers by this name, 
and the Virtuſ alledge there are many rep- 
tiles of this kind, ſome of which, they af- 
firm, perform the office of both ſexes at 
once; nay, others g9 fa far ay to affirm, 
there are worms that may beget young upon 
themſelves. WT f RN 
HERMES (S.) among the Ancients, was one 
of the names of Mercury, or the god of elo- 
quence; it is alſo the name of a perſon, 
commonly ſurnamed Triſmegiftur, or Thrice 
Great, a famous Egyptian philoſopher, ſup- 
poſed to live in the reign of Nrmer, . after 


Moſes ; he was the firſt that began to leave ' 


off aftrolegy, to admire the other wonders 
of nature; he proved there was but one 
God, creator of all thingsz he divided the 
| day into 12 hours, and is ſuppoſed to be the 
firſt that divided the Zodiack into the preſent 
12 ſigns or. pot tions. 2 
HERME'TICAL PHILOSOPHY (S.) that 
which undertakes to ſolve the ſeveral phaz- ' 
nomena of nature from the three chymical 
principles, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. 
HERME'TICK ART or SCTENCE (S.) 
chymiſtry. ä 
HERME'TICK SEAL (S.) is the clofing the 
neck of a glaſs bottle, by heating it to ſuch 
a degree that it is ready to melt, and then, 
with à pair of hot pincers, cloſing or twiſting 
it together. 
HE RMIT (S.) a name given at the firſt to 
thoſo- that retired to defart pla es, to ad 
perſecution, where they gave themſelves up 
to prayers, faſting, and meditation; they 
were alfo called anchorets; they commonly 
lodged in dark caves, and their food was ſuch 
roots, &c. as nature beſtowed freely, with- 


out culture; from theſe came the monies, 


and almoſt all the ſorts of religious aflemblies 
that live in monaſteries, &c. 
HERMITAGE (S.) the lodging or dwelling- 
p'ace of a hermit; and is ſometimes applied 
to any place of retirement built in gardeng, _ 
&c. for ſtudy, diverſion, & e. | 
HERMYTICAL (A.) like or belonging to a 


hermit, K s 
i HE RMI- 
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4 HERMITORY(S.) a chapel or place ſetapart } 


for prayers, belonging to an hermitage. 


-HERN (S.) a large wild bird that flies very 


high, and lives moſtly upon fiſh, and in wa- 
try places, and is diftioguiſhed by its beak 
and long neck; there are ſeveral ſpecies of 


them called by different names, as bitterns, } dies; a 


curlews, the ſtork, &c, they build their neſts 
in vaſt high trees, and are reported to be ſo 


hot in nature, that if their ordure falls on a | 


tree, it loſes its verdure, and dies, | 

HE'RNERY (S.) a common place where herns 
reſort to rooſt, build, and breed. 

HE'RNIA (S.) a ruptute or ſwelling about the 

| nave], and other places of the lower parts 
of the belly, and of which there are abun- 
dance of ſorts, that go by as many various 
names, | 

'HE'RNIOUS (A.) burften, ſubject inclining 
to burſtenneſs, &c. 

HE RO (S.) e name formerly given to famous 
men, otherwiſe called demi - gods, becauſe 
the heathens believed that their great ac- 
tions exalted them unto heaven after their 
death; there were two ſorts of them, the 
one - pretended to be only of mortal race, 
others to be deſcended at leaſt from a god or 
goddeſs, in c:njunQion with one of the hu- 
man ſpecies; and now, any great and cou- 
rageous perſon, general, &c. is called a hero, 
as is alſo the the principal perſon in a play. 


HERO DIANS (S.) a ſect among the Jes, 


. who believed, that Herod was the Meſſiah 
promiſed by the prophets, becauſe the ſcep- 
ter was ſeparated from the tribe of Fudab 
when he came tothe crown, 


HERO'ICK (A.) ſomething honourable and 


worthy, brave and courageous, like the ac- 
tions, or worthy of an hero, 4 
Heroic Poem, one that treats of great 
and worthy actions, and is ſometimes call- 
ed an epick poem; it is commonly divided 
Into fix parts, viz, the fable, the action, 
the narration, the characters, the machines, 


the thoughts and expreſſions ; and in Eng- 


_ » fiſp, it conſiſts of lines that have in genera! 
ten ſyllables, whether in rhime or blank 


verſe, as Milton's Paradiſe Loft, the Cam- 


- pargn, Sec. 


HE'ROINE (S.) a famous woman that has done 


or now does ſomething very great, noble, or 
remarkable. 


HE ROISM (S.) the actions, behaviour, and 


principles of an hero or heroine, 


HE RON (S.) a'large water-fowl. See HERN. 
_ HERPES (S.) a ſpreading inflammatory diſ- 


eaſe, commonly called the ſhingles, conſiſt- 
ing of a very great number of cor roſive, pu- 
Tulent puſtules, that teage. the patient with a 
continual itching, and heated uneafineſs; as 
there are various degrees of infection, ſo it 
goes by various names. 


. HE'RRINGS (s.) the name of a very good, 


ſmall, eating fiſh, caught in the Britiſp ſeas 
ſn. best quantities, which both ourſelves ane 


} 
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FEET . 
the Dutch make à very great traffick in, 3 

| profit of, both for eating them at home, = 
exporting them abroad; they are eaten both 
freſh, or juſt as they are caught, and alio 
ſalted, dried, and pickled. 

HERSE stb a covered carriage for dead bo- 

ſo an offenſive warlike engine in the 

ſhape of an arrow full of ſharp iron ſpikes, 

which the affailed throw in the way of the 

afſ.ilants, to hinder both horſe and foot pur- 

ſuing them, by throwing them down with the 
points upwards, / X 

HE'SITANCY or HESITA'TION (S.) an 
undeterminedneſs, upon the account of the 
uncertainty of the thing; alſo a ſtammering 
or faultering in the ſpeech of a perſon, either 
through ſome ſettled natural imperfection in 
the organs of ſpeech, or by reaſon of ſome 
ſudden ſurprize. | , 

HE'SITATE (V.) to doubt, ſuſpect, or be 
uncertain what to ſay or do, to be irreſo- 
lute; alſo to ſtammer or faulter in one's 
ſpeech. 8 

HE SPER (S.) in Aftranomy, the tar, called alſo 
Veſper, Phoſphor, Lucifer, the morning and 
fometimes the evening ftar ; ſome affirm this 
the ſtar took its name from Heſper, the brother 
of Atlas, who is reported to have ſtaid ſo 
long vpon mount Atlas, contemplating the 

ſtars, that he was changed into this called by 

bis name, | 

HESPE'RIDES (3.) the three daughters of 

| Hijper, the brother of Atlas, called Age, 

retbuſa, and Heſperaretbuſa; abundance of 
fables are reported of them, as the having 
and keeping gardens that produced golden 
apples, guarded by. a dragon at the entrance 
of it; others, that they had ſheep with 
golden fleeces, &c. 

HE'TEROCLITE (S.) a term in Grammar, 
that figuifies an irregular or anomalous word, 
which either in the declenſion, conjugation, 
or regimen, deviates from the common rule 
of grammar, and is particularly applied to 
nouns, which vary caſes, numbers, &c. hav- 
ing fewer, or more than ordinary, and theſe, 
according as they are circumſtanced, are called 
aptatee, diptotes, monoptotes, &c. f 

HE'TERODOX (A.) ſome opinions contrary 
to the eſtabliſhed and true faith generally re- 
ceived in the church; but this word is very 

| often applied by different parties to different 
things, each accuſing the other of heterodoxy, 
whey perhaps they are both ſo. 

HE*"TERQDOXY or. HE'TERODOXNESS 
(S.) the contradictiouſneſs of a perſon's er 
nation's opinions from known, eſtabliſhed 
truths, eſpecially in matters of religion. 

HETEROGE'NE ALor HETEROGE'NEOUS 
(A.) of a differing .or diſagreeing quality, 
kind,” or nature, ; 

HETEROGE'NEOUSNESS (S.) the contra“ 
riety or difference between diſagreeing per- 

2 —. or things. a G pbical N 
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EY eommondy applied to thoſe inhabitants of the | 
earth, whoſe ſhadow at noon is always pro- 
ane ected the ſame way, as that of the inhabi- 
oth tants of the temperate one is. 
alſo HEW (v.) to cut or divide fiones or timber 
with iron inftruments or tools, 
— HEW or HUE (S.) the colour or appearance 
"ray of any perſon or thing. 
robe HE'WER (S. ) ohe whoſe buſineſs or employ- 
_— ment is to cut ſtones or timber fit for all uſes. 
4 1 ME'XACHORD (S.) a term in Mufick, for 
the imperfe& chord, which we now call a 
) an fixth. ; i a 
Poke HEXAE DRON (S.) in Geometry, is one of 
ering the regular bodies having fix fides, vulgarly 
ither called a cube. 
"PM HE'XAGON (S.) in Geometry, is a figure of 
ſome fix fides and as many angies; and when the 
; fides are equal, it is called a regular hexa- 
» be gon; in Fortification, it is a fortreſs with fix 
reſo⸗ baſtions. ä i 
one's HEXA'GONAL (A.) ſomething that has fix 
fides and angles. AR dg 
d alſo HEXA'MERON (S.) a treatiſe or diſcourſe 
and upon the ſix days work of creation. 
n this HEXA'MET ERS (S.) Latin verſes that have 
fix feet, 
* HEXAFE/TALOUS(A.) ſuch flowers as have 
ig the fix leaves, | 3 
ed by HE'XAPLA (S.) a book containing the He- 
brew text of the bible, written in Hebrew 
ers of and Greek characters, with the tranſlations of 
Axle, the Septuagint, Aquila, Theodotion, and dym 
nce of machus, in fix ſeveral columns; there was 
1aving added to it a fifth tranſlation found at Fer:- 
golden abe without the author's name, and a fixth, 
trance called Nicopelitan, becauſe found at Nicspolis. 
with Origen joined roit a tranſlation of the pſalms, 
and ſtill the book retained the name of Hexa- 
ammar, pla, becauſe the ʒth and õth tranſlations were 
word, only of certain books of the bible, and ſo 
vation, the lame work of Origen had but fix columns 
on rule in many places, eight in ſome, and nine on 
lied to the pſalms, Others thiok the two columns 
c. hav- of the Hebrew text were not reckoned, 
| theſe, when the editien contained only the tranſla- 
e call:d tion of the LXX. Aquila, Theodotion, and 
R  Symmaibus, it was called Tetrapla, and Ofta- 
ontrary fla to all the eight. 
ally te· HEXA'STICK. (A.) conſiſting of ſix ſtanzas 
| is very or fix verſes, . 
different HEXHAM (S.) in Northumberland, formerly 
r0doXxy , of great fame and beauty, and the ground 
for a conſiderable diſtance round it was cal- 
XNESS led Hexhamſhirez it is at preſent a good baili- 
ſon's or wick town, on the river Tyne; a little 
tabliſhed above this town ſouth and north Tyne meet, 
on. and with a ſull ſtream in one channel empties. 
NEOUS tlelf into the ſea; its market is weekly on 
quality, Tueſday, and is diſtant frem London 211 | 
| computed, and 275 meaſured miles, 
e contra HA'TUS (S.) an opening, chaſm, or gap; 
ing per and thus is commonly applied to thoſe verſes 
| where the words end and begin with conſo- 
wh —_ ants, and thereby occaſion the jaws to be 
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more ſpread, and the ſound to be very harſh, 
HIBE'RNIAN (A.) ſomething belonging to 
Hibernia, or Ireland, asthe people, language, 
cuſtoms, produce, & e. ge | 

HI'CCOUGH or HI'CKUP (S.) a trouble- _ 
fome diſorder of the breaſt, arifing fre- 
quently from too freely drinking large quan- 
tities of liquor. a | 

HICK (S ) a filly, ignorant perſon, that may 
be eaſily impoſed on or cheated, . 

HI'CKLING (S.) a market-town in Norfolk, 
101 computed, and 120 meaſured miles die 
ſtant from London. | : 

HIE (S.) the ſkin of any animal, but more 
pariicularly applied to thoſe of large cattle. 

HIDE(V.) to cover, or put a perſon or thing 
in a private, obſcure, or dark place, ſo as it 
may be very difficult for another to find it; 
in the Scripture Language. it often ſignifies 
to defend or protect againſt the injurious aſ- 
ſaults of our enemies; alſo to withdraw or 
abſcond from one's uſual habitation for debt, 
or what is commonly called breaking in 2 
ſhop-keeper. | P 

HYDE-BOUND (A.) in Farriery, a diſtemper + 

that cauſes the ſkin to ſtick ſo cloſe to or 

upon the bones, that it cannot be looſened 
by the hand; in Huſbandry, when the bark 
of a tree is not ſappy enough, but clings tob 

cloſely to the main body or wood ofthe tree 3 

and when applied to Men, it means nartow- 

ſoul'd, covetous, ſtinf y, or niggardly. 

HIDE OF LAND (S.) fo much as can be cul- 
tivated or ploughed by one plough. 

HIUDEOUS(A.,) frighttul, terrible, amazing, 
or diſagreeable to look at, or hear of, 

HIER A'RCHICAL (A.) of or belonging to 
the biera:chy or holy goverament, 

HIE'R ARCHY (S,) ſacred, divine, or holy 
goverment cr order; when conſidered. of 
unembodied beings it is applied to the an- 
gels, which Drony/ius divides into three or- 
ders or elaſſes, each ſubdivided into three 
others; the firſt contains the three choirs of 
ſeraphims, cherubims, and thrones ; the ſe- 
cond the dominious, powers, and principa- 
lities ; the third the virtu.s, arch- aggels, and 
angels; and when applied to Men, it fig- 
nifies the dignities and diſtinctions in the 
church government. 

H EROGLY*FHICK or HIEROGLY/PHI- © 

CAL (A.) ſymbolical, or repreſentiog any 

thing by pictures, that is ſuppoſed not fit or 

proper to be ſpoken in words. : | 

HIEROGLY'PHICKS (S.) certain images or 

figures which for the greater veneration the 

ancients call-d ſacred, much uſed, eſpecially 
by the Egyptians, to expreſs the principal doc 
trines of 4þeir divinity, and other moral and 
political ices which were repreſented on 
ſtones, obeliiKs, or pyramids ; they were in- 
vented by the prieſts, and of courſe they 
were the only expoſito!s of them, which not 
only got them great ſums, but alſo grest 
1 authority over the common peo- 


ö 


„ _ 2 


| HIERO'GRAPHY (s.) ſacred or holy wri- 


_ HIGH (A.) tall, lofty ; alſo the dignity or au- 
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if not the whole of their learning. ü 
HIERO'GR APHER (S.) a writer or compoſer 
of wholly or ſacred writings, © * 


tings, | 
HIER O'SCOPY (S.) a divination or propheſy- 
ing, from obſerving, viewing, and confider- 
ing the ſeveral circumſtances of the victim 
that occurred during the courſe of the fa- 
. crifice, : | 


thority of a prince or chief magiſtrate, &c. 
HYGHAM FE'RRIS or FE RRERS (S.) 
in Northamptonſbire, an ancient borough or 
town corporate, pleaſantly ſeated ppona ri- 
fing ground on the banks of the river Nine; 
it is ſmall, but clean, dry, andhealthful; gover- 
ned by a mayor, 7 aldermen, 13 capital bur- 
geſſes, a ſteward, &c. has a good market, 
weekly on Saturday, and ſends one member 


to parliament; diſtant from London 5x com- 


puted, and 60 meaſured miles. 

HI'GHNESS(S.) the diſtance from the ground 
to the top of a thing, whether a man, tree, 
horſe, &c, alſo the appellation given to 
princes. | 


bie chls beingefieemed a conſiderable part, the gods, in which 


Ir 
man had the liberty 
to take what mark dig y he pleaſed to 
himſelf, 


HILL (S.) a rifing ground, ſometimes, when 
it is very large, called a mountain, and when 
_but ſmall, a hilloek, 
HILLOCK (S.) a.ſmall hill, or little piece of 
riſing ground, \ , 


lar, or full of ſmall hills and dales, 

HILT (S.) the handle of a ſword, or that par 
into which the blade is faſtened, and which 

is held in the hand of the uſer, 

HIM (S.) a variation of the word be, and uſed 

when an abſent man is ſpoken of; asI will 

tell him of it, I will aſk bim about it, &c. 

HIN (S.) a Hebrew meaſure, which was half 

or aſeah, and the ſixth part of abath; it con- 

tains a Roman modius or buſhel, and weighed 


which in our meaſure is equal to one gallon 
and two pints; in their beate Joſepbut 
ſays they offered half an bin of oil with an 
ox, with a ram the third part of an bin, and 
with a lamb the fourth part. 
HIND (S.) a doe of the third year; alſo a ſet- 
vant in huſbandry affairs. 


HIGH-PLACES (S.) certain mountains or | Hind Calf, a hart of the firſt year, 


elevated places, where the heathens and 
Few: worſhipped idols, and committed all 
manner of diſorderly impurities ; in the ear- 
lieft antiquity the heathens were fo far from 
having any temples for religious worſhip, 
that they did not think it lawful to build 


HI'NDER (V.) to ſtop, delay, prevent, or diſ- 

appoint a perſon in or from doing or perform- 
ing what he deſired or intended. - 
HI'NDERMOST or HI'NDMOST (A.) the 
laſt, or fartheſt off from the firſt, he that 
brings up. the rear. 


them; for looking upon the ſun as the ſu- þ H'NDON (S.) in Mitſbire, a ſmall borough- 


preme deity, they thought it improper to 


confine him to the narrow compaſs of a 


houſe, it being common for them to ſay, The| 


hole wvorld is the Sun's Temple; and when 
they firſt began building of temples they uſed 
to have the tops or roofs open, and uſed to 
plant trees to render the ploce more ſolemn, 


pleaſant, and entertaining for the worſhip. þ 


pers of the ſeveral deities in the places ſepa- 
rated or conſecrated for this purpoſe, which 
the Iſraelites imitated fo far, as to have a col 
lege of prieſts ſettled, called the prophets of 
the grove, who 1 Kings xviii. 19. are ſaid. 
to be 400; they had likewiſe groves or higb- 
Places to particular idols, as appears, 2 Chron 
xv. 16, where they committed all manner 
of abominatiors in gro: es, caves, and tents ſet 
apart for proſtitution and impurity. 
HI'GHWORTH (S.) in Wiltſhire, ſo called 
from its fituation on a hill in the fartheſt 
corner of the countrynorth, has a good mar- 
- ket weeklyon Wedneſday for cattle, as well 
as proviſions ; diſtant from Lenden 60 com - 
puted and 69 meaſured miles. 
HI'GLER (S.) one who buys fowls, butter, 
&c, in the country, and brings them to town 
do ſel], | 2 
HILA'RIA (S.) certain feaſts, rejoicings, or 
mertiments celebrated on the 25th of 5 


town that ſends two members toſparliament, 
and whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday; 
diſtant from London 80 computed, and 90 
| meaſured miles. DD 
HINDRANCE (S.) a ſtop, delay, diſappoint- 
ment, impediment, &c. 
HINGE (S.) a curious and uſeful inſtrument 
in ſmithery, made in divers forms, and for 
various uſes, but more particularly for doors 
to.open and ſhut eafily, 
HINGE (V.) to fix or faſten upon ſome one 
thing, matter, or perſon, to lay the whole 
| burden or ſtreſs of any thing upon. 
HINGHAM (S.) a town in Norſolt, whoſe 
market is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from 
London $0 computed, and 93 meaſured miles, 
HI'NKLEY (S.) a ſmall town in Leiceferſoire, 
whoſe market is weekly on Monday; 1c 
ſtands pleaſantly on a hill, and has a very 
fair and large church, with a great ſtone 
ſpire ſteeple, furniſhed with a very tunable 
ring and chime of bells; diſtant from Londo 
79 computed, and 91 meaſured miles. 
HINT (V.) to point out or mention ſome of 
the chief heads of a matter or ſubjeck. ; 
HINT (S.) an item, a ſhort or private notice 
of a thing. . 
HIP or HI'PPO (S.) a diſorder of the body, 
arifing from flatulent and pungeat humour 


— — 


| 


by the Greeks and Romans, to the mother 2 


inthe ſpleen or ſweet · bread, which lo —_ 


. — 
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HI LLOCKY (A.) ground that is very irregy. | 


-» a. a © *» »w 


160 ounces or 10 pounds averdupois weight, 
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H 
de nervous and membranous parts, und 
cauſes the party to be humourſome, whim- 
| fical, and melancholy, | 
. HIPPOCE'NTAURS (S.) a ſort of monſters 
- whomthe poets and painters have repreſented 
to be half men, and half horſes; ſeveral 
authors mention theſe creatures as really bav- 
ing a being, whereas the whole fable means 
no more than that the Tbeſſalians who dwelt 
near mount Pelion, being the firſt who backed 
and managed horſes, and by that means ſeem- 
| "ed to their ignorant neighbours to be able to 
do more than others could do, both as to 
\ ſtrength and ſwiftneſs, were reported to be 

7 the above-mentioned creatures. 

/ HIPPOCRAS (s.) an artificial wine com- 


nated with ſpices, and then trained through 
a flannel bag. 

HIPPO'CRATES'S SLEEVE (S.) in Phar- 
macy, is a thick woollen bag, made of a ſquare 
piece of flannel, the oppoſite corners of which 
are ſewed or joined together ſo as to make it 
triangular, uſed for ſtraining ſyrups, and de- 

coctions to clarify them, | 

HIPPODROME (S.) among the Ancients, was 
the liſt or place where they performed their 
horſe-races and other exerciſes. | 

HIPPO'MACHY ($,) a fighting, tilting, juſt- 

| ing, or exercifing arms on horſeback. 

HIPPO'MANES (S.) a black fleſhy kernel that 
is bred in the forehead of a young colt, which 
the mare bites off as ſoon as ſhe has foaled ; 
alſo a ſort of poiſon famous among the An- 
tients, as being uſed for a principal ingre- 
dient in love-potions, philters, or charms ; 
alſo the thorn-apple, or a ſort of herb that 
makes harſes mad if eaten by them, 

HIPPOPO'TAMUS (s.) an amphibious crea- 
ture that lives both on land and in the wa- 
ter, a river- horſe, 


HI'PPUS (s.) a diſorder of the eyes, that oe- 


cafions them continually te ſhake and trem- 
ble and thereby renders objects always fluc- 
vating, | > 

HIPS (S.) the largeſt or uppermoſt parts of the 
thighs; alſo the berries or fruits of the large 
bramble z alfo the timbers that are in the 
corners of a roof, | 

HIP.-SHOT (A.) ſpoken of a horſe that by 
hard riding, ſtraining in drawing, 8c. has 
wrung or ſprained his haunches, ſo that the 
ligaments that keep the hip bones in their 
due places are relaxed, 

HIRCULA'TION{(S.) with Gardeners, is when 
the vines run out into branches and woed, 

and bear no fruit, 


HTRCUS (8.) in Anatomy, is the eminence of | 


the ear, or outward auricle that is next the 
temples; in Afronomy, it is the fixed ſtar, 
called alſo capella; and ſometimes it ſigniſies 
2 comet encompaſſed with a mane or ſhag as 
though it were hairy. | | 
IRE (s.) the pay, reward, wages, price, va- 
lue, or charge ot any thing borrowed or hired. 
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HIT 

HIRE (V.) to boirow or agree to pay for the 
uſe of a perſon or_thing a certaifi price or 
reward. 

HTRELING (S.) 4 perſon or creature that 
works for wages; 0. 

HIS (A.) belonging, pertaining, or relating to 
ſomething of another perſon's property, as, 
bis bouſe, bis book, Cc. 

HISS (V.) to make a noiſe like a ſerpent, and 
when done by a humancreature, is a mark of 
the higheſt ſcorn and contempt, 

HI'SSING (S.) the noiſe or crying of a fer 
pent; alſo the methoggf ſhewing our diſlike 
to a play, perſon, &c, 

HISTO'RIAN (S.) one who writes or ſtudies 
the annals, relations, or accounts of people, 
places, or things both paſt and preſent, 

HISTO'RICAL (A.) giving an account of tha 
ſeveral ſteps is a proceeding or action done 
and paſt. | 

HISTORIO'GRAPHER (S.) a writer 
compoſer of a hiſtory, 

HI'STORY (S.) a regular account of the ſe- 
veral tranſactions and conditions of a ſtate, 
king, private perſon, or other thing, as they 
riſe, or are dependent upon one another 3 
and as it may be applied, goes by ſeveral 

names or diſtinctions; as natural b;fory is 

a deſcription of the productions of nature, 
whether celeſtial, as the planets, ſtars, co- 
mets, affections of the air, climate; &c, or 
terreſtial, as animals, vegetables, rivers, 
mines, &c, and civil hiflory, is that of the 
people, governments, &c, 

HI'STOR Y-PAINTING (S.) is repreſenting 
any memorable action, by a proper number 
of figures ſo diſpoſed, that one may read the 
affections, paſſions, and inclinations of the 
principal perſons in their countenances. 

HIT. (V.) to ſtrike a perſon a blow; alſo to 
ſucceed in, fit, or be well adapted for a thing 
or purpoſe, , 

HITCH (V.) to catch hold of, or faſten any 
thing with a hook or rope; alſo to ſtrike 
one ancle or leg againſt another as we walk z 
alſo to wriggle or be uneaſy or go along 

HI'TCHING (S.) in ire, near t 
great wood called 1 hath a good 
corn- market weekly on Tucſdayz is go- 
verned by a bailiff and four conſtables; di- 
ſtant from London 30 computed, and 35 mea- 
ſured miles. 

HITHE (S.) an old word for a port, wharf, 
1 for goods, as Queenbithe in 


* 

HITHE or HY THE (S.) in ent, one of the. 
Cinque-ports, but the port is now ſpoiled 
by the ſea's waſhing in the ſand; it is 2 

corporation under the name of the mayor, 

| jurats, and commonalty of Hyibe 3 it ſends 
| two members to parliament, and its mare 
| ket is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from 

London 49 computed, and 69 meaſured 
iles. N 5 
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Hop 


HI'THBR (Part.) hereto, or in this or that! 


lace. 


es 
HI'THERMOST (A.) that thing or perſon} 


_ which is the next or neareſt to a perſon or 
lace. ? 


HITHERTO (part.) untill this time. 
»HFTHERWARD (Part.) this way or toward 


* 


„this place where I now am. 


HI TTITES (S.) certain people, the deſcen- 


dents of Hetb, who dwelt. fouthward of the 
tribe of Judah. | 


- HIVE (S.) a ſmall convenient houſe or lodging | 


for bees to fwattnz" and make their wax, ho- 
ney, &c, in. , 


 HI'VVITES (S.) a people deſcended from He- 


$ „ 


28, the ſon of Canaan ; they dwelt at firſt in 


the land of the Capbtborims or Fpiliſt ner; and 
afterwards on both ſides of Jordan, but prin- 
Cipally at the foot of mount Hermon. ' 


HO (Part.) fo ho, ſtop, ſtay, come hither, &c. 
- HOAN (S.) a curious fort of ſtone, by ſome 


faid to be wood petrified, uſed w ſet razors, 
penkHives, lancets, &c. on. (54934 


HOARD (V.) to lay up money, &c, privately. 
. HOARD (S.) a ſtock of goods, money, &c. 
laid up againſt the time of need; alſo a, place 


boarded in before houles that are building in 
publiek ſtreets, ſor the workmentoput bricks, 
timber, mortar, & c. for their work. x 


HO'AR-FROST (S.) the meteor in nature 


that appears upon the ground in winter- 


mornings, when the ſharpneſs of the air has 


congealed the dews that fall in the night, re- 
ſembling hail, 4 


HO ARINESS (S.) the whiteneſs and hail-like 


icyneſs that is upon the ground in a froſty 
morning; alſo the mouldineſs of any place 
or thing, occaſioned by dampneſs; alſo the 
whiteneſs of old men's heads of hair thro' age. 


HOARSE (A.) of a rough voice, like a perſon 


that has caught cold, 


HO ARSENESS (S.) the roughneſs and un- 


pleaſantneſs of ſound in a human voice, oc- 
caſioned by cold, or too much calling, fing- 
ing, or ſpeaking. 


HOB (S.) rhe contraction of a man's name, 


properly called Robert, and familiarly Robin; 
alſo a plain, country, untaught fellow, or 
clown; alſo the back of a chimney, and the 
name of a ſmall piece of wood in a cylindrical 


form, uſed by boys to ſet up on end to put|” 


| Half-pence on to chuck or pitch at with ano» 
ther half- penny, or piece made on purpoſe, 
in order to ſtrike down the bob, and by that 


means throw down the halfpence, all that 


come up heads is thepitcher's, and the oth 
or woman's, are put up again, &c, c 


HO'BBLE (V.) to walk'as if a perſon was 
lame; to do a thing by fits or, irregularly. © f 
- HO'BBLER 


S.) one who walks, ſpeaks, or 
does any thing in a lame or imperfe& man- 
ner; alfo certain perſons, who by our old 
euſtoms held lands by the tenure of being 
obliged to keep ſmall, light horſes, to this 


44 called bobbies to rid on, and certify any 


Media, IL r 
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* invaſion towards the ſea · ſde; alſo m 
of a hawk. ; N 

HO'BBY. (S.) a ſmall mare, or little horſe* 

formerly uſed by the TriÞ in their armies ; 
alſo a bird of prey of the hawk - kind; alſo an 

- auk ward country girl or lad, 

HOB-GO'BLIN (S.) an imaginary, frightſul 
being. invented by timorous folks to fright 
themſelves and others, and now too much 
uſed by nurſes to quiet peeviſh children. 

HO'BIT (S.) a ſmall fort of mertar, uſed to 

- annoy the enemy at a diſtance with ſmall 
bombs; alfo a play or game among boys ſo 
called, ; 1 

HOCK (S.) the leſſer or bony end of a gam- 
mon of bacon ; alſo the name of a very ſtroag 

beer, old wine, &c, _ | 

HOCK or HO'CKLE (V.) to cut the joints or 
leaders of any creature near the hough, 

HO'CK-TIDE (S.) the time our anceſtors ft 

apatt for the annval commemoration of their 

deliverance from the tyranny of the Danes, 
which was effected by an unanimous rifing 
upon them, and deſtroying them in one 

night after having been upwards of 250 

years under theiff oppreſſion,. which time 

was celebrated by the common people, with 
ſuch like ſports as are now uſed on Shrowe» 

Taeſdoay, 

HO'CUs POCUS (S.) the art of jugyling or 
legerdemain, whether it be done by ſleight 
of hand, or deceiving a perſon's judgment by 
fallacious arguments. ö 

HOD (S.) an inſtrument uſed to carry bricks 
and mortar in, up ladders, &c. to build or 
repair houſes, &c, with. | 

HO/DDY (A.) hearty, ſtrong, healthy, in 
good diſpoſition, or condition of body, 

HO'DGE-PODGE{(S.) a confuſed mixture and 

jumble of ſeveral ſorts of things or matters 
together, without any regularity or order. 

HO'DMAN (S.) an Univerfty term for a young 
ſcholar juſt admitted from Weſtminſter ſchool 
into Chriſt Church College in Oxford; allo a 
labourer that carries bricks and mortar for 
bricklayers, maſons, &c. to build or repair 
houſes with. 

HO'DSDON (S.) in Hertfordſpire, a great tho- 

rough · fate town, with a good market weekly 

on Thurſday. diſtant from London 17 com- 
puted, and 18 meaſured miles. 

HOE (S.) an inftrument uſed by husbandmen 
to cut up weeds, &c. with, 

HOE (V.) to trim, dreſs, prune, &c. plants 
in a garden or field, with an inſtrument called 
a Hoe. 

HOG (S.) the name for a male ſwine or boar; 

alſo an appellative given to a covetous, nig- 
gardly, ungenerous perſon, or one that lives 
in a naſty, mean, dirty manner, when bis abi- 
lity or wealth is ſufficient to do otherwiſe. 

HO'GAN MOGAN (S.) the title of the 

Rates-general of the United Provinces, com- 


; monly called Holland, fignifying high and 
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HO'GOISHNESS (S.) of a ſwiniſh, ſelfiſh, 
greedy, covetous, naſty diſpoſition, | 

HO'G-GRUBBER (S.) a covetous, raking 
ſcraping, niggardly fellow. _ : 

HO'GMAGOG HILLS (S.) a ridge of hills 
ſo called, which lie four miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Cambridge ; on the ſummits of them is a ram- 
pire, formerly ſo ſtrengthened with ditches 

à to be impregnable; it is ſuppoſed to have 

deen one of the'Danes camps, 

H0 000 (S.) that has a very ftrong ſmell, 
favour, or reliſh of ſpices; alſo a ſtink or 


offenſive ſmell. 


AU'GSHEAD (S.) the name of a caſk that 
holds 63 gallons, | 

HOLI'DEN (S.) a romping, unmannerly girl, 
full of wantonneſs and play. 

AOISE or HOIST (V.) to pull, draw, or lift 
any dead weight up by main ſtrength, whe- 
ther it be by pullies, cranes, &c. " 

HO'KE-DAY, HO'LK-DAY, or HO'CEK. 
TVESDAY (S.) a very memorable time with 
our anceſtors, even ſo far as to be a kind of 
epocha or period to date their leaſes and other 
writings from, or make them payable then; 


it was the ſecond Tueſday after Eaſter, cele- |. 
brated with publick rejoicings and ſports, in 


commemoration of the ſlavghter of great nu- 

bers of the Danes on that day, the expuſilon 
of the reſt out of the kingdom, and the en- 
tire freeing England from their oppreſſion, 
which happened about the year roco. 

HO'LBECHE or HO'LBEECH (S.) in Lin- 
colnſbire, a ſmall town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 84 

computed, and 98 meaſured miles, 

HOLD (S.) a faſtneſs, or firong place to re- 
tire into, called in the Bible ſtrong holds, 
commonly made on hills and mountainous 
places; alſo a coyer or ſhelter for deer; and 
ina Ship, it is that part which is between 


the keelſon and the lower-deck, where the | 


goods of merchant ſhips, and the ſtores of 
ſhips of war are put, $13 

HOLD (V.) to have, to keep, ſtop, or retain 
any perſon or thing. 

Hud off, is when the cable is heaved or 
hoifled at the capſtan, and being very tiff 
and great, or elſe having lain in a ſlimy or 
oozy ground, it ſurges and ſlips back, they 
bold and keep the rings of cordage in their 
places upon the capſtan-whelps, by their 
hands, nippers, or otherwiſe; alſo to go aſide 
with a cart, coach, &c. or make way for 
another to come along or by. | 

HOLDSWO'RTH or HO'ULSWORTH (s.) 
in Devonſhire, a little town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 168 
computed, and 194 meaſured miles, 


HOLE (S.) a cavity, rent, or cut in any place] 


or thing. 
HO LINESs 


8. ity, innoceney, ſanctit 
lacredneſs, ( ) purity, 3 Ys 


HOLLAND (s.) the name of the chief of the | 


Vaited Provinces, with the title of Earldom, 


. 


— 


* 


and upon that account people in commos cal 
the whole ſeven by this name; ſuppoſed 


take its name from two Teutonick words, Hol 


and Land, that is, hollow ground, becauſe of 
the multitude of rabbit · holes in ſeveral places; 
it is a peninſula, having the ſea on the weſt, 


the eaſt, and the north, and the river Mouſe, - 


Brabant, and biſhoprick of Utrecht on the 


ſouth; formerly called Batavia; the ſoil is ſo 


ſoft and mooriſh, that it cannot be ploughed ; 
in many places there is nothing but mea- 
dows which are preſerved from the ſea by 
firong banks that are continually kept in re- 
pair; the beſt part of North Holland has been 
taken out of the ſea; the air is rather hot 
than cold; it contains 29 walled towns, and 
many that were ſo formerly, which ate not 


ſo now, but ſtill retain their ancient ptivi- 


leges, beſides 400 villages; the Dutch are na- 


turally of good humour, © laborious, cunning 


politic ans, deſirous of riches, and ready to 
undergo any difficulties for gain or liberty; 
they are grown very rich, and hate many 
learned men among them, which the univer- 
fity of Leyden breeds them; they have abun- 
dance of manufactures, eſpecially linen and 
woollen cloth; their trade of butter, milk, 
cheeſe, and ſalt- fiſh is great, but that of her- 


- rings moſt conſiderable; their general way 


of living is frugal ; private families buy an ox 
or half an one about N.wenber, according to 
their number of mouths, which they ſalt 
and dry in their chimneys for ſummer, and 
then eat-it with butter and vinegar; in win- 
ter they boil a piece of beef every Sunday, 
which ſervesthe whole week, with fiſh, milk, 


and all kinds of garden-fiuffs,; all theſe things. 


pay taxes or exciſe; and it is obſerved, that 
there is not a cow of nine years old, ſold for 
20 crowns, but what has already paid 21 
crowns exciſe, and that every diſh of meat 
pays the exciſe about a0 times before it comes. 
to table; yet though they are ſuppoſed to pay 


more taxes than any people, none live more 


happily, which proceeds from their trading, 
ſobriety, and laborious genius; formerly only 
ſix towns in this province ſent deputies to the 
ſtates; but Wilham I. prince of Orange, in- 
creaſed the number to 18, which it now 
enjoys; the nobles all together have but one 
vote, and ſend 12 deputies out of their body 
to the ſtates of the province ; bud notwith- 
ſtanding they are very conſiderable in the 
government, becauſe 1ntruſted with the beſt 
places, civil and military, and the church» 
revenues, all ſeized on by the ſtate upon 
change of relig on; they bave alſo the firſt 


a” 


vote in the aſſembly of the ſtates, and power 


to name. a counſeilor in two great courts 


of judicature. The penhoner of Holland, who 
is a learned man in the laws and cuſtoms of 
the country, and able to make ſpeeches upon 
publick occaſions, ſits next to the deputies in 
all the aſſemblies of the provirce; he pro- 


es the affairs, receives advices, and puts 
n * 
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 * gherefolutionstakenintoa method; the de- 
= puties of the towns ate choſen out of the 
| magiſtrates and ſenators; their number is un 
_ Certain, gccording to the cuſtoms and plea- 
ſures of the towns, becauſe each town hat 
but one vote, though the deputies may be 8, 
10, or 12, &c. There are ſeveral places call- 
ed New Holland; there, is alſo a divifion of 
' Lincolnſpire in England called Hel and. Sir 
- William Temple ſums up their character, and 
ſays it is a country where the earth is better 
than the air, and profit more in requeſt than 
- Honour, where there is more ſenſe than wit, 
more good nature than good humour, and 
More wealth than pleaſure; where a man 
would rather chuſe to travel than to live, and 
will find more things to obſerye than deſire, 
und more perſons to eſteem than love. 
HOL ANB (S. ) a curious ſort of linen, prin- 
"eipally the manufacture of the province of 
Holland, Frieſland, Sc. whence its name; 
the principal mart or ſtaple of this cloth is 
Haerlem, whither it is ſevt from moſt other 
places as ſoon as woven, to be whitened, &c. 
it is woven of various widths and fineneſſes, 
according to the purpoſe intended for; that 
for ſhirting, commonly called gulix Holland, 
a yard wide; that for ſheeting and aprons, 
wider; the Frieſland Holland is eſteemed 
the ſtrongeſt and beſt of any others, being 
never callendered nor whitened with pap, 
—_—_ Jike the others, but imported juſt as it comes 
from the whitſter, and is a yard quarter and 
half wide, h | 
RO*LLOW (A.) any thing that has an empty 
ſpace or cavity in the infide, any thing that 
is not ſolid; and ſometimes ſpoken of a de- 
- ceitfu], treacherous perſon, 
" HO'LLOWNESS (S.) the vacuity or empti- 
' peſs of any thing; alfo deceitfulneſs, trea- 
chery, &c, ; 


4 


* 


wy 


land, has a ſmall market weekly on Saturday; 

diſtant from Landau 231 computed, and 295 

meaſured miles. N 

RO'LOCAUST (S.) the fame with burnt- 

offering; in the Fewiſh Ghurch, was a ſa- 
erifice, which was all burnt upon the altar, 
and of this kind was the daily ſacrifice; this 
Was done by way of acknowledgmert, that 
the perſon offering and all that beJonged to 
him were the effect of the divine bounty; 


the bolocauft was to be a bullock without 


* l e oo 


the congregation, with the hands of him that 

| offered it; upon its head; then the Levires 
$ killed it, ſprinkled the blood of it upon the 
ltar, and ſlaying it, cut it in pieces, after 


puto the Lord; there was a libation of wine 
added to the 8 and while the 
victim was burning, the muſick played, and 

rieſt made a prayer to God toaccept 


HOLME or A'BBY- HOLME (S.) in Camber- 


plemiſh; it was brought to the tabernacle of 


which it was laid upon the altar, and burnt | 
by the prieſt, for 4 ſweet-fmelling ſawour] 
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were my day two lambs offered for 4 
lecauſ or burnt-offering, one in the 2 

int before, the other in the evening after, all 
the other ſacrifices, which number was dou- 
bled upon the ſabbath 3 and upbn the new. 
moons the holocauſt: were two young bul- 
locks, a ram, and ſeven lambs, which was 
likewiſe done every day during the paſchal 
ſolemnity, and upon the day of pentecefl; 
and upon the feaſts of trumpets, a bullock, a 
a ram, ſeyen Jambs, and a he-goat, which 
was likewiſe done upon the day of expia- 
tion; upon this ſolemnity the high prieſt, 
before his going into the holy of holies, of- 
fered a bullock for a fin-offering, and a ram 


q and a he-goat for a hee; and at the feaſt 


of tabernacles they offered 70 bullocks, &c, 
during the eight days feſtival; the Hearkens 
likewiſe offered Bolocauſts to their pretended 
deities ; the diſpoſing of ſacrifices this way, or 
by conſuming them wholly by fire, was the 
general cuſtom, till Promętbeus introduced the 
cuſtam of burning only a part, and retaining 
the refidue for his own table, which prece- 
dent was followed afterwards by others, 


HOLOGR A'MMON or HO'LOGRAPH (s.) 


a will wholly written by 
tator, 


the hand of the teſ- 


HO'LSTERS (S.) Riff leather caſes to put 


piſtols in, ſo commodiouſly fixed to the ſaddle 
that the rider may draw out the piſtol with 
little or no trouble. 3 

(S.) a pretty large town in Norfoll, 


H = 
with a well frequented market weekly on Sa- 


turday; diſtant from London 97 computed, 
and 117 meaſuped miles. 
BO'LY (A.) ſacred, divine," pure, innocent, 
free from all manner of pollution, and is 
frequently added to many things, according 
to the deſign, uſe, or purpoſe of it; it is 
much uſed by the churchmen as a common 
appellative to all they are concerned in, 25 
boly orders, Holy office, boly life. holy profeſ- 
fions, &c. in Scripture, it is the peculiar cha- 
rater of God, where he is called the þoly one 
of Iſrael, &c, 
HO'LY-GHOST (S.) the third perſon in the 
Trinity, by which is meant the divine power 
and Spirit of God, ſanctify ing, aſſiſting, and 
influencing mankind, in performint thoſe 
ſpiritual duties of fincere prayer and praiſe, 
whereby the faith and practice of ta good 
and obedient are ſtrengthened, confirmed, and 
made acceptable. The extravagance of man- 
kind has run ſo far as to erect military orders 
under this name, as thatin France, inſtituted 
by Hemy III. in 1569, in memory of three 
great events happening on the ſame day, 
vis. his birth, acceſſion to the crown o 
France, and election to that of Poland; it is 
to confiſt of 100 knights only, who, to be 
admitted, are to make proof of their nobility 
for three deſcents; the king is grand maſter 
or ſovereign, and takes the oath, as ſuch, on 


* 
. 


the p 
4s gerte eee eee temple, there | 


his coronation day, whereby he i 
n 71 Un 3 +185 


HO M 
vows to maintain, for ever, the order of the 
Hely-Ghoeſt. The knights are all to wear a 

golden croſs, hung about the neck by a blue 
-Yilk ribband or collar; the officers or com- 
manders are to wear a croſs ſe\ved on the left 
fide of their cloaks, robes, or other upper 
| garments ; before they receive this order, that 
of St. Michael is conferred as a neceſſary de- 
greez for which reaſon their arms are ſur- 
counded with a double collarz in Heraldry, a 
«roſs of the Maly - G he conſiſts of a circle in 
the middle, on it a dove; the four arms are 
drawn narrow from the center, and widening, 
to the ends, where the returning lines divide 
eich of them into ſharp points, upon each: 
of which is a pearl. | 
HO'LY-WELL(S.) in Flintſhire, North-Wales, 
which though it be not a market-town, yet 
is very populous, and of late years much in- 
creaſed in buildings; in this town is the fa- 
mous well called St. Minni ſred's well, which 
the ſuperſtition and defigning craft of former 
times ſay, was thus occaſioned ; that a prince 
of the country raviſhed this virgin, and be- 
cauſe he could net pacify her outcries, he cut! 
off her head, the blood of whoſe neck be- 
came this ſpring, from whence they attri- 
bute great virtue to it, and many enſigus of 

credulity till remain there, as crutches, & c. 

Over the head of this ſpring or well is a eu- 

rious chapel, built of free-ſtone, and in the 

chancel, on the glaſs-window, is livelily pour- 
trayed the whole hiftory of St. Winnifred, 
and how her head was ſet on again by St, 

Bruno, In the well grows a ſort of moſs, 

exceeding ſweet to the taſte, and pleaſant to 

the ſmell, which is called St. Vinnifred's 


hair: The ſtream of this well is continual,] 


and ſo ſtrong, as to form a ſmall river, that 
drives a large mill; the country people are ſo 
ſtrongly tinged with this legend, that though 
moſt of them are proteſtants, yet they ge- 
nerally believe this ſtory to be true, with 
abundance more added to it. 
HO'MAGE-or HO'MM AGE (S.) the reve- 
rence, reſpe&, and ſubmiſſion that an in- 
ferior ſhews or owes to a ſuperior; and in 
Law, ſignifies an engagement or promiſe of 
fidelity, which a vaſſal or tenant, who holds 
a fee, pays or makes to a lord, when admitted 
thereto, . | 
HOME (S.) the common and ordinary houſe, i 
4 place where a perſon eats, ſleeps, and re- 
es. : 
RO'MELINESS (S.) ill- favouredneſs, deformi- i 
ty, imperfectneſs, meanneſs, coarſeneſs, &c. 
HO'MEEY (A.) mean, ordinary, coarſe, in- 


different, unadorned, plain, fimple, ce. 


HO'MESPUN (A.) uncultivated, unimprov- 
ed, unadorned by dreſs or education, plain, 
mean, &c. | 

HO'MEWARDS (part.) going or moving to- 
wards home. : | 

HOMICIDE (s.) the act of killing or mur- 


bring 3 many which is divided inte yolun- | 


HOM 


tary and caſual; the firſt is that which i 


deliberate, and committed with a ſet purpoſe 
and mind to kill, called murder ; the ſecondis 


1 accidental, and is called chanee - med - 


ley. Among the Greeks, this crime was tried 
at Athens by the gites; the proſecutor 
was obliged to ſwear, that he d d nothing out 
of malice, and to curſe himſelf and family 
in a moſt terrible manner, if he knowingly 
miſinformed the court. There was no pu- 
niſhment aſſigned to perjury in this caſe, the 
criminal being left to divine vengeance, ſor 
they did not queſtion but the gods would 
take care to do right to their own honour, 
If the proſecutor had not one fifth part of 
the bench for him, when judgment was 
given, he was fined a thouſand drachme, 
that is about 31 J. fterling ; on the other 
hand, the perſon accuſed ſwore himſelf in- 
nocent of the charge; this being over, both 
parties pleaded for themſelves, but were not 
allowed to flouriſh or move the paſſions, and 
upon the firſt offer to harangue, they were 
filenced; they ſpoke and anſwered by turnsz 
the indicted perſon, after he had made his 
firſt defence, had the lib of baniſhing 
himſelf without any interruption, though he 
were guilty; the laſt part of the trial was 
called crifis ; the Areopagite judges. gave in 
their verdict, which was a ſentence (they 
being both jury and judges too) made by bal- 
lotingz having firſt ſacrificed and worſhip- 
ped the gods, and taking the ballots they 
were to uſe from the altar, they were 
ſtrictly tied up to the letter of the law, If 
the priſonereſcaped capital puniſhment, he 


was obliged'to ſacrifice to Plata, Mercury, and 


Tellus, whoſe ſtatues ſtood in the court; the 
puniſhment," if guilty, was death, and the 
murderer was to be executed in the ſame 
place where the fact was committed; far- 
ther, all bomicides forfeited all the privileges 
of the ſociety, the day they were indicted, 
but no body might offer any injury to their 
perſons, He that killed another at any pub- 
lick exerciſe or trial of ſkill, or ane that lay 
perdue to do another miſchief, or was ta« 


ken with another man's wife, mother, ſiſter, 


daughter, or concubine, or him that without 

nd or reaſon aſſaulted another, and was 
killed by a third perſon in defence of the in- 
jured perſon, was not deemed an bamicide, if he 
proved the provocation fairly in court. Among 
the Jetos, wilful murder was capitally pu- 
niſhed, but for chance - medley the offender 
was to fly to one of the cities of refuge, where 
he was obliged to continue till the death of 
the high - prieſt. In the primitive Church, be- 


fore ths Chriſtians had the civil power, ey 


who were guilty of wilful murder, were put 
under a twenty years penance, 


.HO'MILY (S.) as now uſed and underſtood, 


fignifies a ſermon or diſcourſe upon ſome head 
or point of religion, commonly done in a 


in manger, for its more cafily under- _ 
. 
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he; FA ITC | . 
„Aso by the common people; of which, at 


the time of the Reformation here in England, 
theft were ſeveral made and printed, and or- 
dered'to be read in thoſe churches, that were 
not furniſhed with a ſufficiently learned mi- 
niſter to compoſe ſermons or proper diſcour- 
ſes themſelves, and alſo as a prevention of 
unſound doctrine, being taught in the more 
remote and leſs frequented country places; 
but in the P/ imitive bur b, it rather meant 

a plain conference by way of queſtion and 


anſwer, which was commonly cone by the 


| biſhop till the fifth century, when the learn- 
ed prieſts were allowed to preach, catechiſe, 
&c. in the ſame manner as the biſhops uſed 
to do, | 
HOMOCENTRICK (A.) a circle, &c, that 
has the ſame center, or is conceatrick with 
another. 5 
HOM OGE'NEAL or HOMOGE'NEOUS (A.) 


any thing that is of the ſame ſort, kind, or 


nature with another. 
HOMOGENEITY or HOMOGE'NEOUS. 
NESS (S.) ſameneſs, or ſimilarity of nature, 
kind, and properties. 
_ HOMOTME'RICAL PRINCIPLES (S.) in 
Philoſophy, are thoſe taught by Anaxagoras, 
the Greek philoſopher, which are, all bo- 
dies are produced or generated by the aſſem - 
| Vlage of a great number of ſmaller ones of 
the ſame kind, as the bones of any creature 
out of exceeding ſmall bones, blood out of 
particles of the ſame quality, &c. . 
HOMO-:LOGOUS (A.) whatever has the ſame 
ratio or proportion , or any thing that is ot 
the ſame kind, or that is agreeable or ſike to 
another. 

HOMONY'MITY or HOMONY*MIA (S.) 
uncertainty, undeterminedneſs, equivocalneſs, 
that means ſeveral] things by one word, 
HO'NEST (A.) juſt, good, virtuous, truſty, 
faithful, 
HO'NESTY or HO'NESTNESS (S,) the prin- 

ciple and practice of firift equity, goodneſs, 
and virtue. 
HO'NEY (S.) is commonly underfoood to be 
that thick, pleaſant, ſweet juice, that bees 
collect from various flowers, plants, &c. as 
well thoſe that are bitter as the ſweet, and ſo 
carefully bring home and manufacture in their 
uives, though it is ſometimes meant of a re- 

ſembling juice extracted from dates, &c. 
there are two ſorts, white and yell, the 
_ . vbite called virgin boney, and comes out of 

the combs without any force of art, the 
yellow is preſſed out with prefles ; itis eſteem- 
ed very uſeful in many medicinal caſes, both 
internal and external, as being of a bealing 

-andcleanfing nature; in the Fezviſh Oeconcmy, 


though the prieſts were to receive the firſt- 
Fruits of honey as well as of other things, yet | 


it was expreſly forbid to be offered in ſacrifice, 
Levit. ii. 11. Te ſhall: burm no lea ves nor any 


honey in a+y offering of the Lord made by fire. 


-» 


H OO 
| with honey, as appears from Deut. xxxil. 173 
where Moſes ſays, The Lord bas brought bi, 
people into a land, the rocks wheresf rop oil 
and the flones produce honey in abundance, * 

HO'NEY-COMB(S.) the waxen firuQure full 
of little cells made by the bees in their neſt 
or hive, to lodge their honey in; in Canne- 
and ſeveral other arts, where caſt metal 1 
uſed, it is running it ſo that the external ſur. 
face appears full of little flaws, cells, or holes 
that ought to be quite ſmooth; this ſome. 
times happens to iron guns, by lying long 
in the weather, or by being ill caſt, 

HO'NEY-DEW (S.) that pleaſant, clear, 

ſweet-taſted, tranſparent dew or liquor that 

is found on the leaves of flowers, &c. early 
ina ſummer's morning. | 

HO'NEY-MOON (S.) the firſt month after a 

perſon is married, 

HO'NITON (S.) in Devonſbire, a large tho- 

rough-fare town from eaſt to weſt, which 

makes it well known; it is a borough-tewn 
that ſends two members to parliament; its 
market was formerly ou Sunday, but changed 
to Friday, by king Jobn, which ſtill remains; 
here is carried on a conſiderable manufacture 

of white thread; diſtant from London 126 

computed, and 156 meaſured miles. 

HO'NOR or HO'NOUR (S.) the reſpect due 

or paid to one perſon from or by another, 
whether inferior or ſoperior; alſo eſteem, re- 
putation, glory, virtue, &c, alſo a divinity to 
whom the Romans erected ſome ſtatues, com- 
monly joined with Virtue; their temples 
were ſo built, that it was impoſſible to enter 
the temple of Honour without going thro' the 
temple of Viriue Marius, who ordered them 
to be built, likewiſe ordered they ſhould not 
be too much raiſed or lofty, to intimate to 
the worſhippers, humility was the true way 
to honour, | 

HO'NOR or HO'NQUR (V.) to reſpect, va- 

Jue, eſteem, reverence, promote, advance, 
favour, &c. | | 

HO'NORARY (A.) ſomething added by way 

of title to a perſon that does not act in the 
capacity of the office to which it is annexed. 

HO'NORABLE CA.) honeſt, juſt, worthy of 

praiſe, noble, free, generqus.. 

HO'NORIFICK (A.) that tends or leads to, 

or brings forth honour, 

HO'NORS (S.) dignities, preferments, ſavour, 
&c. and reputable marks of diſtinction; in 
Law, the nobler ſorts of Jordſhips, upon 
which others depended; alſo the making 
bows, curteſies, &c. according to the rules of 

Dancing, at the coming into, or going out 
company, &c. is called making of honors. 

HOOD (S.) a garment or dreſs for the head, 

now generally worn uppermoſt by women, 

made of various ſorts of ſtuffs, as mullin, . 

ſilk, velvet, &c, anciently worn by the men 

before the invention of hats, made of cloth 
and buttoned under the chin, ſomewhat like 
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feather where with the head of a hawk, &c. 
is covered; it is alſo an adjunct frequently 
put to the end of words, ſignifying ſtate or 
condition, as childhood, manhood, widow 
hood; prie ſt hood, livelihood, ce. 


— 


1 — 


HORN 
HO'PPER-ARS'D (A.) one whoſe hips or 
buttocks ſtand out more than is common. 
HO'PPLE (v.) to tie the legs of an horſe with 

a rope to prevent his kicking or running 


away. 


HOO'DWINK (V.) to actually put a cover 
over à perion's eyes, or endeavour to keep 
a perſon in ignorance of the true ſtate of a 
matter, by hiding or concealing ſomething 
from him. | 


HOOF (S.) the part of a horſe's, cow's, &c. 


foot on which they tread, or is next the 
ground, made naturally horny, ſtrong, and 
hard, g 

Ts beat the HOOF (V.) to walk much up and 
down, to go a- foot. | 

HOOK (S.) a crooked inftrument commonly 
made of iron, whereon or wherewith to 
hang or faſten one thing to another. 

HOOK. (V.) to catch hold of any thing with 
an hook, or to faſten one thing to another 
thereby. 4 

HOO KED (A.) bent, crooked; alſo cheated 
orer- reached, or brought into ſome incon- 
venience by the treachery or villainy of an- 
other, 

HOOP (S.) a flexible inſtrument made of wood 
or metal, ſo as to go round and incloſe a veſſel, 
&c. to keep it tight, and commonly is round, 

HOOP (V.) to incircle or incloſe a veſſel, &c. 
with a hoop, in order to prevent it from 
leaking, ſplitting, &c, 

HOO'PER (S.) one who puts hoops on a veſ- 
ſel, &c. alſo a wild ſwan, 

HOOT (V.) to make a noiſe like an owl, to 
cry or ſhout out with ſcorn and deriſion at a 
perſon or thing, * | 

HOP (S.) the ſpace of ground that a perſon 
throws himſelf by the ſpring of his body 
upon one leg at one time; alſo a curious 
plant of the reptile kind, whoſe flower is 
now much uſed to preſerve malt-liquor or 
drink from growing ſour, 

HOP (V.) to leap or throw the body from 
place to place upon one leg, | 

HOPE (S.) expectation, truſt, affiance in, and 
dependance upon another ; the Ancients re- 
preſented Hope by a beautiful child in a long 
rode hanging looſe, fianding on tip-toes, 
holding a trefoil in its right hand, and a ſil- 
ver anchor in its left. 


| HO'PEFUL (A.) any perſon or thing that 


=_ 


promiſes well, or gives reaſonable expecta- 
tions of future ſucceſs, 

HOPEFULNESS (S.) the promiſing ſtate or 
condition that any thing is in, from whence 
future proſpect of ſucceſs may reaſonably be 
expected. . 

HO'PELESS (A.) miſerable, dejected, that has 
leſt all expectations of relief, comfort, or ſue- 

belt ; alſo an extravagant, wild, bead-ftrong, 
Nous. perſon, that no advice, counſel, or 
puniſhment can reclaim, 

HO'PPER (S.) a trough to a corn-mill, &c, 


de at the top and narrow at the bottom, 


| 


HOR (S.) a mountain in Arabia Petræa, on 
the borders of Idumea, which Aaron was or- 
dered to go up into by the Lord to be gathered 
unto his fathers; which doing, he died, and 
was buried in the goth year of the children of 
Iſrael's departure out of Egypt, computed tobe 
in the year of the world 2552, before Chriſt 

1448, and before the vulgar æra 1452, 

HO'RARY (A.) ſomething belonging to an 
hour; ſoon the globe, ſun-dials, &c. borary 
circles are thoſe by which the ſpaces of time 
are marked out. | ; 

HORD (S.) a treaſury, ſtote-houſe, ware- 

houſe, &c. alſo money, goods, &c, laid up 
there; this term is particularly applied to a 
place made or built up with boards in the 
ſtreet when houſes are building or repalting, 
to lay bricks, make mortar, &eœ. in. 

HORD or HOARD (V.) to hide or lay vp 
money, goods, &c. privately, or againſt ſome 
extraordinary occaſion. _ 

HO/REB (S.) a mountain in Arabia Petra 

very near mount Sinai, ſo that they ſeem to 
be oaly two hills belonging to the ſame moun- 
tain; Sinai lies to the eaſt, and Horeb to the 
weſt, ſo that when the ſun riſes, Horeb is 

covered with the ſhadow of Sinai, There 
are two or three fine ſprings and abundance 
of fruit-trees on the top of Horeb, whereas 
there is none but rain water on Sinai. At 
H-reb God appeared ts Moſes in the burning 
buſh; at the foot of the ſame mountain Moſes 
ſtruck the rock, and drew water to ſatisfy the 
thirſt of the children of Iſrael. x 

HO'RITES (S.) an ancient people who origi- 
nally dwelt in the mountain of Seir beyond 
Jordan; they had princes and were powerful 
before Eſau's time, who mad* a conqueſt of 
their country; they are frequently confound- 
ed with the Edomites, who we ſuppoſe mixed 
with them, and became one people. 

HORVZON (S.) in Aftr onomy, is a great circle 
of the ſphere, dividing the world into-twe 
parts or hemiſpheres; and with Us, is that 
which bounds the viſible part of the world 
or earth from the inviſible, let us bein what 
part ſoever we may, « 

HORIZO'NTAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 
relating to the horizon, or that lies flat and 
parallel to the plain field, &c. : 

HORN (S.) a hard callous ſubſtance growing 
upon the head of divers creatures, with 
which they defend themſelves; all of which 
the Naturalifts lay down as a rule orobſerva- 
tion unexceptionable, are cloven - footed, ad 
that almoſt all creatures tkat are horned have 
two; in Scripture, it means ſtrength, power, 
eminence, - glory, brightneſs, honour, &c. 

HORN. BOOK (S.) a leaf of written or printed 

paper, paſted on a board, and covered with 


I 


1 


' 


b ” HO'RNDON (s.) in Elegy final town with 
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non 
Horn, for children to learn their letters by, 
and to prevent their being torn and daubed. 


HO'RN-CASTLE(S:) in Lincolnſbire, an an- 
cient, large, well-built town, having three 


parts ſurrounded with water; its market is | 


weekly very great on Saturday; diſtant from 
London 104 computed, and 123 meaſured 
miles. . 


a weekly market on rday; diſtant from 
London 21 computed, and 25 meaſured miles. 
HO'RNEPF (S.) a large, troubleſome, ſtinging 


fly. © 
HORN-MAD ( A.) ſpoken of a perſon that is 
in a fury, vexation, or ill-humour, upon ac- 
count of being cuckolded &c, * 
HO'RN- WORK (S.) in Military Arcbitecture, 
or Fortification, is a ſort of out-work ad- 
© wancing towards the field to cover and de- 
fend a curtain, baſtion, or other place, ſup- 
poſed to be weaker than the reſt. 


- HORO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of deſcribing | 


the hour-lines upon ſun-dials. 


-HO'ROLOGE(S.) any inftrument that mea. 


ſores time, whether glaſs, clock, dial, &c. 
HOROLOGIO'GRAPHER (S.) a maker of 
iaſtrumentsto meaſure time; as clocks, dials, 
watches, glaſſes, &c. 
HO*ROSCOPE (S.) in Aftrology, is the degree 
of the aſcendant, or ſtar rifing above the 
horizon at any particular time, when a pre - 
Aiction is to be made of a future event; they 
were anciently ſo infatuated, that Albertus 
Magnus is ſaid to have had the daringneſs to 
draw that of ſe us Chriſt; this term is alſo 
uſed for a ſcheme or figure of the zodiack 
or twelve ſigns. 


Ho RRIBLE or -HO*'RRID (A.) dreadful, ter- 


rible, frightful, ſhocking, amazing, &c. ex- 
ceeding bad, wicked, or abominable. 
NOL RRIBLEN ESS (S.) dreadfulneſs, fright 
fulneſe, heinouſneſs, &c. 
HO R RID (A. ) barbarous, cruel, terrible, fright- 
ful, dreadful, amazing, heinous, &c. | 
HO'RROR or HO'RROUR (S.) a fright, fear, 
or amazement to ſuch an exceſs or degree, as 
to cauſe trembling. | 
HORSE (S.) the moſt noble and uſeful of all 
quadrupeds that do not ſerve for food, the 
proportions and properties of which are ſo 
curious and numerous, that this creature is 
the principal ſubje of a very excellent, uſe- 
ful, and extenſive ſcience, called the manage 
or e 3 theſe creatures are by nature 
erdained for ſeveral purpoſes, ſome for hard 
labour, endowed with ſtrength proportiona- 
ble, others{for recreation, travelling, and other 
uſeful exerciſes, and are endowed with ex- 
ceeding agility, &c. it is uncertain when they 
became in uſeamong men, but it is undeni- 
able that 3 long while been uſed in 
war, &c. it ſeems to have been little known 
among the eaſtern nations, eſpecially the 
gown before Solomon's time, who is ſaid to 


« 


». 


HOS 
and 12, ooo horſemen diftributed in his ſor- 
tified towns, 1 Kings iv. 26. In a Ship, it 
is a rope made faſt to one of the foremaſt 
ſhrouds, witha dead man's eye at the end 
of it, through which is received the pendant 
of the ſprit-ſail ſheets, and is for no other 
uſe but te keep it free of the flukes of the 
anchor; there are ſeveral other uſes to 
which it is applied, as to ſet the ſhrouds tort, 
when a rope with wale knots at the end is 
uſed, one end of which is faſtened to the 
ſhrouds, to the other they bring lanniers, 
turning it with a handſpike, they ſet the 
lanniers tort, &c. Alſo a wooden frame 
made to open and ſhut with hinges, for the 
conveniency of women tohang and dry linen 
on; alſo many inſtruments both of uſe in 
trade, and puniſhment; in war, go by this name 
alſo in Lotteries, thoſe tickets that are let 
out fer a day er two, &c. and not abſolutely 
ſold arecalled borſes ; ſo men or women that 
are very ſtrong and laborious, are alſo called 


by the ſame name. 

HO'RSE-LEECH(S.) a fort ef worm that lives 
in the water, of a black or brown colour, 
which faſtens upon the fleſh, and does not 
quit it till it is entirely full of blood. 


HO'RSEMANSHIP (S.) the art of riding, go- 


| verning, breeding, training, &c. of horſes for 
war, hunting, or common ſervice, 
HO'RSE-SHOE (S.) an iron covering of divers 
inventions, mode to fit the bottom of an 
horſe's hoof, to which it is nailed as a defen- 
ſative againſt ſtones, &c. and a preſervative 
of the hoofs of laboring horſes, by enabling 
them to draw more vigorouſly than otherwiſe 
they would be able; the ſuperſtition of ſome 
has made it uſual to nail a borſe. be upon the 
threſhold of houſes, barns, tables, &c. as a 
preſervative againſt witchcraft; in Fortifica* 
tion, it is a work that is ſometimes round, 
ſometimesoval, raiſed in the ditch of a marſiy 
place orlow grounds, berdered with a parapet, 
to ſecure a gate, or ſerve ſoldiers as a lodg- 
ment, to prevent ſurprizes, and to relievean 
over-tedious defence. 2 
HO'RSE-SHOE-HEAD (S.) a diſesſe in in- 
fants, wherein the ſutures of the head are too 
open, ſo that the cranium in that part will 
not be ſo hard as the reſt for many years. 
HO'RSHAM (S.) in Suſſex, a large, ancient 
borough, governed by two bailiffs ; the coun- 
ty gaol is here; and frequently the affizes are 
held here; the market is very great weekly 
on a Saturday, eſpecially for fowls, which are 
bought up here to ſend to London; it ſends 
two members toparliament; diſtant from Lan- 
don 28 computed, and 33 meaſured miles. 


HOSA'NNA (Part.) an Hebrew word that fig- 


nifies, Save I beſeech you, and 1s ſtill uſed by 
the Fewvs, ae as a form of bleſſing, 
and ſometimes as a form of prayer. 


HOSE (S.) a ſtocking; and in Houſewifry, the 


wicker-ſtrainer that is put into the maſh-tub 


ye bad 40,900 falls of þorſes for his chhriots, l in brewing, to let off the liquor clear — 


* 


HO'SPITABLENESS er HOSPITA'LITY 


aſter horſes, and is commonly meant of the 


_HOT 

* malt; in Bot the huſk of « flowery 
mu Hh "A! * : 

PITABLE (A.) of a generous, free, cha- 


titable, open-hearted diſpoſition ; friendly, 
courteous, &. 


8.) generofity, charitableneſs, kindneſs, 
* courteouſneſs, &c. 

HO'SPITAL (S.) ſome publick-houſe or 
large place, conſiſting of many apartments 
for the entertainment, relief, and cure of 
thoſe perſons, whoſe circumftances will not 
permit them to be at the charge, or have 
not the convenience for cure that their in- 
firmities require; alſo the private donation 
of a fingle perſon that endows a certain large 
houſe, or many ſmall ones, for the enter 
tainment ofaged orunfortunate people in the 
world, to live the remainder of their days 
without labour; and theſe are commonly 
called alms-houſes, 

HO'SPITALLER (S.) one who provides for 
the neceſſities of the poor, travellers, &c. 
alſo the name of a famous order of knights 
who built an hoſpital at Feruſalem for the 
entertainment of pilgrims. 

HOS'PODAR (S.) the titles of the princes of 
Tranfilvania, Valachia, and Moldavia, who 


are ttibutary to the grand ſeignior, from 


whom they receive the inveſtiture of their 


principalities, by his giving them a veſt and 


a ſtandard ; they are ſometimes depoſed by 
him, though in other reſpects they bave the 
ſovereign power within their ſtates, 

HOST (S.) an inn-keeper ; alſo the name of 
the conſecrated wafer in the ceremonies of 
the church of Rome; alſo a victim or ſacri- 
ficez and in the Scripture, it ſignifies an 
army, as, The hoſt event out to battle ; it is 
frequently an appellation for the Almighty, 
he being often called The Lord of Hoſts. 

HO'STAGE (S.) a perſon in the time of war, 
left as a pawn or pledge for the true per- 
formance of certain conditions or articles 
agreed on, | 

HO'STESS (S.) the miſtreſs of an inn, ta- 
vern, or other publick-houſe of entertain- 
ment. 

HO'STILE (A.) rude, unkind, in a warlike, 
ruinous manner, like a profeiſed enemy. 

HOSTILITY (S.) open war, ravage, ruin, 

deſolatigfn, &. | 
'STIXR (S.) one whoſe employ is to look 


tendeis at an inn or livery ſtable ; thpſe in 
noblemens and gentlemens families being 
commonly called grooms, 

HOT (A.) having a great degree of warmth, 
the oppoſite to cold; alſo a perſon of a paſ- 
fionate or angry diſpoſition, 
| Hot Beds, in Gardening, wooden frames 
filled with freſh horſe-dung, covered with a 
coat of fine mould, over which glaſs doors, 

Ke. — put, to raiſe tender plants early in 
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HOW - 
Hot-Cockles, an innocent ſport or play 
among children. 

HO'TCH-POTCH or PODGE (S.) a mixtore 
or jumble of many different things together. 

HO T- POT (S.) ale, brandy, ſugar, &c. boiled 
together, and drank hot. 5 

HO'T-SPUR (S.) a fiery, paſſionate perſon, 
one ſoon angry and miſchievous. 

HO'VEL (S) a ſlight covering of hurdles, &. 
for cattle to ſtand under in bad weather; 
alſo any mean, ordinary building, or poor 
ſorry houſe. | 

HO'VER (V.) to watch, walk, fly, or ſtay 

about, near, or over any perſon, place, or 

thing, in order to make a prey of ſome 
body or thing. 4,0 | 

HOUGH (S.) the lower joint of the hinder 
leg of a beaſt. 

HOUGH (V.) to hamftring, or cut the hough 
of any creature ; alſo to cut or prune plants, 
and to break the clods of earth. | 

HOUND (S.) a dog for ſport or hunting, of 

' which there are many ſpecies or kinds; in a 
Sbip, the holes in the cheeks which are faſ« 
tened to the heads of the maſts, wherein the 
ties run to hoiſe the yard, are called bounds, 

HOUR (S.) the 24th part of a natural day, 
which is the common diviſion that clocks, 
watches, ſun-dials, &c, are marked into, to 
diſtinguiſh the particular portions of time 
that buſineſs is to be done in; here in Eng- 
land, the dial-plates of clocks are divided 
into 12 equal parts, called bours, which the 
index or bowr-hand goes over twice in a na- 
tural day, ſuppoſed to begin either at noon, 
or when the ſun comes to the meridian of 
the place, or at midnight, when by our 
computation the day begins, and is called 
morning; in Italy, the whole face or dial is 
divided into 24 parts, ſo that the hand or 
index makes but one revolution ; ſometimes 
in the Jews Account, the day was divided. 
into four parts, morning, high day or noon, 
the firſt evening, and the laſt evening; and 
the night into three parts, night, midnight, 
and the morning watch; ſometimes the day 
is divided unequally, according as the ſeaſom 
of the year varies; for all the time the fun 
is above the horizon, called day, is divided 
into 12 equal parts, and conſequently thoſe. 
parts at different times of different lengths ; 
and all the time the ſun is below the horizon, 
called night, is alſo divided into 12 equal 
parts in the ſame manner varying; in the 
Church Account, there are many needleſs nice- - 
ties and diſtinctions of performing certain 
prayers at the preciſe time, &c, 

HOU'R-CIRCLES (S.) in Aftrcnomy, are great 
circles meeting in the poles of the world, and 
croſſing the equĩinoctial at right-angles, di- 
viding it into 24 equal parts, and are the 
ſame with the meridians. 

HOUSE (S.) a building of divers forms and 
materials, ſuited and contrived with various 
apartments, proper for the uſe and conve- 
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|  HOU'SE BREAKING (S.) the act of vio- 
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1,.aienee of the perſons deſigned to inhabit 
Therein, where they may be protected againſt 
che inclemencies of the weather, and inſults 
of robbers, or other vile people, and enjoy 
all the ſatisfaction that a ſafe, commodious 
_ &welling or agreeable retirement can afford; 
und it is variouſly named, according to the 
purpoſe it is applied to; ſome are called 
_ ewelling-houſes, being thoſe that the maſter 
and the reſt of the family eat, fleep, &c. 
an; others are called out-bouſes, where the 
meaner offices are performed for great houſes, 
that the principal Þouſe may not be incom- 


moded by the dirt, litter, &c. occaſioned by 


the work therein done; ſome again are 
called work-houſes, which are appropriated 
to the producing various ſorts of manufac- 
tres; they are again called town-houſes, and 
. country-bouſes, Sc. in Aſtrelogy, it is the 
zath part or diviſion of the heavens. 
Houſe of call, a houſe where journeymen 
taylors, ſhoe-makers, hatters, &c. are to be 
' heard of; and ſometimes it means a bawdy- 
© _ houſe, where whores ply, &c. 
HOUSE (V.) to get into a houſe, or under a 
cover in bad weather; to hide one's ſelf, or 
any other creature in a place of retirement 
from danger of any kind. 
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How oN or HOW'DEN (8.) in the Ef 


Riding of Toriſbire, a pretty large town, with 
a good market weekly on Saturday; diſtant 
from Londen 139 computed, and 173 mea- 


ſured miles, 


HOW'KER or HOU'GRE (S.) a veſſel much 


uſed by the Dutch, built ſomewhat like a 
pink, but rigged and maſted like a hoy; they 
carry from 50 to 200 tors, and with few 
hands will go to the Zeft-Indies; they tack 
ſoon and ſhort, will fail well, and lie near 
the wind, and live almoſt in any ſea. 


HOWL (V.) to cry out, and make a noiſe like 


a dog, wolf, &c, to make a complaining, 
diſmal noiſe. | 


HOY (S.) a ſinall veſſe!, ſometimes called a 


bark, and uſed chiefly among us in the river 
trade, or for ſhort diſtances, for which pur. 
poſe ſhe carries ſails like a mizzen of anotber 
ſhip, nor are her yards acroſs, by means 
whereof ſhe is able lie nearer than another 
veſſel, whoſe ſails are acroſs, 

HOYSE or HOISE (V.) a Sea term for lifting 
any thing up. 


HU'BLLE- BUBBLE (S.) a confuſed noiſe 


made by a talkative perſen,. who ſpeaks fo 
quick, that it is difficult to underſtand what 
he ſays or means. 


HOU'SE-BREAKER (S.) a publick offender HU'BBUB (S.) a tumultuous, noiſy concourſe 


againſt the laws, by feloniouſly getting into 
+ another man's houſe or apartment. 


. Jently forcing open another man's windows, 


: Muwtters, doors, &c. of his dwelling-houſe, 
Vare-houſe, booth, ſtall, &c. in order to get 
dn and rob the owner of what money, goods, 
Ke. is to be found or moved off. \ 
HOUSE-TA'YLORS (S.) upholſterers, or 
_ thoſe that make proper furniture for bed- 
_ chambers, &c. | | 
- BOU'SE-WIFE (S.) a careful, induſtrious wo- 
man that takes care to do, or cauſes to be 
gone, all proper buſineſs belonging to the 
houſe, Ms 
HOU'SE-WIFERY (S.) the prudent, neat, 
careful performing or looking after the buſi- 
_ neſs of a family, as waſhing the linen, dreſſ- 
ing the victuals. making the beds, duſting 
and cleaning the furniture, floors, &c, 
ROU'SHULD (s.) the whole of a family con- 
dered collectively, as maſter, miſtreſs, chil- 
dren, ſervants, &c, 
Hou ſpold days, four ſolemn feſtivals in the 
year, when the king, after divine. ſervice, 
offe s a bezant of gold on the altar to God, 
vix. at Cbriſtmas, Eafter, Whitſuntide, and 


All Saints, and theſe are part of twelve 


collar days. 


HOU'SHOLDER (S.) the maſter or principal 


erſon of a houſe or family, 
HQOU'SING (S.) a covering ſpread over the 


of mobbiſh people got together about they 
know not what ; a riots, rumour, clamour, 
&c, 


HU'CKABACK (S.) a particular ſort of linen, 


woven on purpcſe for tables, with little eyes in 
it, and ſhot flack on purpoſe that the greaſe, 
dirt, &c. may eafily waſh out, 


HU'CKLE-BACK'D (A.) one that bunches 


out in the back, and ſeems crooked or de- 
formed, 


HU'CKLE-BONE (S.) the hip-bone. 


HU'CKSTER (S.) properly ſignifies any re- 


| 


ſaddle of a horſe, to preſerve it from the wea- 
ther ; and ſometimes it is only additional to 
' the ſaddle by way of ornament. 
BOW (part.) after what manner, by what 
means is it ſo? | 2 


| 


tailer, one that ſells goods in ſmall quan- 
tities; but it is generally applied to them 
only who carry wares” in baſkets, &c, from 
door to door to ſolicit buyers. 

HU DDLE (V.) to throw things on a heap 
haſtily, to jumble, or careleſly put up goods, 
buſineſs, & c. : 

HU'DDLE (S.) confuſion, diſorder, buſtle, ſur» 
prize, &c. 

RUE (S.) the colour, complexion, countenance, 
&c, of a perſon or thing. | 

Hue and Cry, the country raiſed in the pur - 
ſuit of a thief, in order to take and bring him 
to. juſtice, which is done by deſcribing the 
party, and giving notice tothe conſtablesfrom 
town to town, who are obliged to call in 
what aſſiſtance they think they may Want, 
till they have either caught or purſued the 
felon to the ſea-ſide. n 

HUFF (v.) to ſcold, find fault, ſpeak big, or 
ſwagger at a perſon, . 

HUFF or BU'LLY-HUFF (S.) a ſwaggering 

| fellow that attends gaming-tables, bawdy- 
houſes, &c; to ſwear at, fight with, c 

© -« frighten 


9 N * 


H 


ftrighten young perſons they have ht in | 


their ſnares. 
HU'FFING (A.) ſcolding, bragging, vaunt- 
ing, ranting; vapouring, &c, | 
HUGE (A.) very large of bulk, fize, ſtature, 
fortune, c. : 
HUG (V.) to embrace, or keep up cloſe, to 
fondle, or play-with in a loving manner. 
HUG (S.) a cloſe embrace, or hard ſqueeze; 
ſo among Wrefilers, when one has his adyer- 
ſary on his breaſt, and gripes and holds him 
there, it is called the Corniſh. bug. 
HKU'GGER-MUGGER (A.) by stealth, pri 
vately, in a ſecret or clandeſtine manner. 
HU'GONOTS (S.) the common name of the; 
Proteſtants in France, | | 
HULK (S.) a. broad open veſſel, uſed to put 


the maſts and other rigging of a ſhip in; 


alſo a lazy, droniſh fellow, ' 


HULL (S.) the body of a ſhip unrigged; alſe| 


the caſe, pod, or covering of pulſe, &c. al'o 
the name of a town and river in the Ea. 
Riding of Yorkſhire), the river which gives 
name to the towa rung from north to ſouth 
into the Humber; the town, otherwiſe caller 
* ＋ upon Hull, is ſeated upon the weft 
bank of the river, and on the north fide of 
the Humber, about 12 miles from Spurn-brad ; 
this is one of the chief places in the whole 
county of Tord, though of no great anti- 
quity ; it was built by Edward I. and by him 
called Kingflon ; he made the harbour to it, 
and granted the town a charter with great 
privileges, which has preſerved it a large 


town to this day; and tho? but two churches| 


in it, it is furniſhed with agreat number of 
handſome buildings and commodivus ſtreets. 
a good key and cuſtom-houſe by the water 
ſide, and ſo well fortified with walls, ditches, 
forts, and a caftle, that it is eſſeemed one 
of the ſtrongeſt holds in the kingdom, being 
able to bid defiance both to a navy and a 
land-army;z it is a borough town, and a 
county of itſelf; its chief magiſtrate was firſi 
a warden, then a bailiff, and now a mayor, 
who has aldermen and common-council-men 
joined with him; it has a great market 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 135 
computed, and 169 meaſured miles, 
HU'LLING (S.) is when a ſhip at fea bath 
taken in all her ſails in calm weather, which 
is done to preſerve the ſails from beating and 
wearing out againſt the maſts, and in foul 
veather, when they are able to bear no fail, 
they take in all the ſails, and tie down the 
helm to the lee-ſide of the ſhip, and thus, if 


ſhe be a good-conditioned ſhip, ſhe will lie | 
eafily under the ſea, and make her way one 


point afore the beam. 

HU'LLOCK. (S.) a ſmall part of a ſhip's ſail, 
which is looſed and left open in a great 
form, When it is unſafe to have the whole 
out, and is commonly uſed in the mizzen- 
fail, to keep the ſhip's head to the ſea ; 


; 


HUM 
2 bullock of the fore ſail, to lay her head the 
other way, and ſo changing the helm to the 
weather-fide, the ſhip will fall off, and ay 
her head where her ſtern lay before. 

HU'LLY (A.) grain not well cleanſed from 
chaff, &c. full of ſkins, waſte, and drofs, 

AUM (V.) to make a noiſe like a bee, to fing 

a tune to a perſon's ſelf without opening bis 
lips; alſo to muſe, think, or ſtudy upon any 
thing; alſo to befitate, 

HUMAN (A.) ſomething belonging or apper- 
taining to, or of the nature of mankind ; alſs 
courteous, good- natur'd, gentle, affable ; with 
the Aſtralogers, thoſe figns that bear a humam 
ſhape, as Virgo, Aquarius, Sc. are called 
human ſigns, r 

HUMA'NITY (S.) the nature of man, cour- 
teouſneſs, gentleneſs, affabiſity; alſo the im- 
provements and ſtudies of languages, poetry, 
oratory, &c, : 

BUMANTIZE (V.) to civilize, inſtruct, or 
teach the art of good behaviour, manners, 
and regular hving. | 

HU'MBER (S.) one of the principal rivers of 
England, which principally is in Yorkfoives 


and into which many of the rivers in the - 


north empty, themſelves, ſo that at its mouth 
it is almqſt feyen miles wide, where it falls 
into the German ocean at Spurn-bead, a ſmall 
promontory, or neck of land, by ſome called 
Coney-bill, | 
HUMBLE (V.) to bring under, to ſubject, to 
have a mean opinion of one's ſelf, voluntarily 
to ſubmit to what is below the ſtation or dig- 
nity of a perſon; ſometimes it ſignifies to 
conquer, or bring into bondage; and ſome- 
times to raviſh and debauch a woman, 
HU'MBLE (A.) mortified, thoroughly ſubdu- 
ed, that has his affections and paſſions in 
ſubjection. : 


—_— 


HUMECTA'TION (S.) in Pharmacy, is the 


preparing ſimple or other medicines, by 


ſteeping them in water, and to prevent their 
ſubtiler parts from flying off in pounding, 
grinding, &c. alſo any moiſtening, as the 
earth by rain, &c. | 


HU'MERUS (S.] in Anatomy, the ſhoulder- 
bone extending from the ſcapula or ſhoulders - 


blade to the cubitus or elbow. , += 

HU'MID (A.) moiſt, damp, wet. 

HUMIDITY (S.) the quality or power that 
one body has of wetting or. moiſtening ano- 
ther, 

HUMILIA'TION (S.) a ſolemn, voluntary 
act of devotion, whereby a perſon or na- 
tion accuſe themſelves of being guilty, or 
acknowledge they have mapy failings, and 
ſubmit to acts of penance, ſuch as faſting, 
praying, &c. 

HUMILITY (S.) that amiable virtue that 
renders the poſſeſſor univerſally eſteemed, 
which confiſts in having low thoughts of 
ourſelves, founded upon the knowledge of our 


imperfections, unw: ilneſs, and dependence. 


upon God's aſſiſtanc e, 


Wen g ſhip will not Mather coil, they looſe 
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*HU'MMER S.) a great, monſtrous, or 21 


BY * 
* 


3 rious lie. 
- HU'MMUMS (S.) a ſweating- houſe. 
| HU'MOR or HU'MOUR (S.) any juice or 
liquor that any way ariſes in, or affects the 
body; alſo the diſpoſition or conſtitution of 


too great or too ſma'] quantity of ſome 
efical Eſſays, it is the peculiar turn or man- 


©, commonly applied to the merry or comick 
—_ writings, | 


HU"'MORIST (S.) a perſon of an irreſolute| 


. fooliſh, whimſical perſon. | 
- *BU'MORISTS (S.) the title of a celebrated 
Z _ academy of learned men at Rome, eſtabliſhed 
4 dy Paul Mancini; alſo the name of another 
3 academy at Cortona in Traly. ; 
RU'MOROUS (A.) merry, jocoſe, pleaſant, 


' mn perſon's mind or body, occafioned by the HUN 
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Charnom-Street ; this town is remarkable ſot 


lenty of good trouts and craw-fiſh; its mar- 
et is weekly on Wedneſday; it is a great 
thorough-fare, lying in the road between 


London, Bath, Briflol, Fe. diſtant from Lon« 


don 54 computed, and 64 meaſured miles, 
RY (A.) wanting, craving after, or 


=_ N vi very deſirous of food; alſo covetous, &c. 
8 particular juice or fluid in the body; in Pe- HUNKS (S.) a nick - name of ſcorn and derifion 


given to a coyetous, miſerly fellow. 


ner of the author's way of writing, and is} HUNT (v.) to chaſe any fort of wild crea- 


tures, in order to catch or deſtroy them; 


alſo to ſearch diligently after any perſon or 
thing. 


and changeable diſpoſition, a fantaſtical, [ HU'"NTING (S.) the act of chafing any wild 


creature; alſo of diligently ſearching for 
ſomething loſt or unknown; and ſometimes 
means vexing, teazing, or fretting a perſon, 
by telling his private actions before his face 
in publick company, that he would have de- 
fired to have kept ſecret, 


alſo whimfical, fantaſtical, conceited, HU'NTINGDON (S.) is the county-town of 


HU MOURSOME (A.) peeviſh, fretful, dif- 
- ficultto pleaſe. | 
' KUNCH (V.) to thruft, puſh, or ſtrike with 
the elbow. þ 
 RU'NCH-BACKED (A.) crooked, hump- 
> apa cr deformed at, or about the 

back, ; M 
 HU'NDRED (S.) the collective number ex- 
preſſed by common figures thus 100, and by 
our preſent notation of arithmetick, is the 
third placg of figures towards the left hand; 
in letters it is expreſſed by a C; alſo the 
name of a part, portion, or diviſion of a 
county or ſhire, ſuppoſed tobe ſo called, be- 
cauſe each part or portion ſo divided was 
obliged anciently to furniſhone bundred able 
bodied men in times of war; others are of 
different opinions, and think it was ſo called 
becauſe there was a bundred families in that 
ſpace of ground, &c. but the preſent conſi- 
deration regards it only as a part or portion 
IR of the whole; it is ſometimes underfiood of 
_ ſeveral forts of goods ſold by the groſs weight, 
: or 112 pounds to the hundred, as hops, ſugar, 
cheeſe,” &c. at ſo much per Cent. or the hun- 
dred; and ſomet mes it 1s underſtood of one 
5 Hundred pounds in money, from which ſum 
| the intereſt and diſcount of any ſum of mo- 
ney. greater or leſſer, are proportione!, 

HUNGER (S.) the deſire or craving of the 
_ appetite after proper food, and which when 
extreme, either by accident, through ſcarcity 
of proviſion, or the cruelty of perſecutors, 
&c, is the moſt acute of all pains or puniſh- 
ments, and which drives the unfortunate 
- ſufferers to the moſt extravagant acts that 
human nature is capable of, even to the 
. eating of a man's ſelf by piece-meal, 
HUNGER (V.) to deſire, crave, long, wiſh, 
or covet after any thing, 
HU'NGERFORD (.) in Berkfbire, a ſmall 
town on the bank of the river Xenet, in a 
mooriſh ſituation, formerly called Ingleford 


i 


Huntingdonſhire, fituated on a rifing-ground 
on the north fide of the Ouſe, upon which it 
is a ſtrong paſs; it hadanciently 15 churches, 
but through the decline of Jatter times, and 
eſpecially the civil wars in king Charles It's 
time, they were reduced to three; this town 
principally conſiſts of one long ſtreet, which 
1s pretty well built, with a handſome market- 
place, with convenient paſſages over the 
Ouſe; it is governed by a mayor, 12 alder- 
men, and burgeſles ; the market is weekly 
on Saturday; the aflizes are conſtantly held 
here twice a year, and the county-goal is 
kept in it; it is a great thorough-fare upon 
the northern -road, and ſends two members 
to parliament ; diſtant from London 48 com- 
puted, and 57 meaſured miles. 


HU'NTINGDONSHIRE (S.) is an inland 


county, ſurrounded with Northamptonfpire on 
the weſt and north, Bedfordſbire on the ſouth, 
and Cambridgeſhire on the eaſt; the length 
from north to ſouth 24 miles; and the 
breadth from eaſt to weſt about 18 miles; 
the whole circumference about 67 miles; it 
is divided iato four hundreds, in which are 
fix market-towns, 78 pariſhes, one large 
river called the Ouſe, five bridges, 8220 
houſes, and about $0,000 inhabitants; for- 
merly the whole county, or at leaſt the 
greateſt part of it, was foreſt-land ; it now 


| fend: four members to parliament, 


'RDLES (S.) in Huſbandry, are frame? 
made of ſplit-timber, or hazel-rods woven or 
platted together to ſerve as ſtop-gaps, gates, 
or ſheep-folds, and are ſeldom fixed, but cafily 
moveable, according to the place or occaſion 
they are intended for; in Fortification, they 
are made of twigs of willows or oſiers, inter- 
woven with large ſtakes, and commonly laden 
with earth, and are uſed to make batteries 


firm, or to make a paſſage over a nmddy 


ditch, to cover traverſes and lodgments for 
the defence of the workmen againſt wel! 
; , 
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Fre, bot, ones, &c, that the enemy may 
throw on them, \ 


BROS or HARDS (S.) the coarſer parts of 


flax or hemp ſeparated in the dreſſing from 
the finer parts. pk 


HVU'RL-BONE (S.) a bone in the middle of 


\ a horſe's buttock, very apt to ſlip out of the 
ſocket by a ſtrain or ſlip, 


URI. ERs (S.) ſeventeen large tones ſet up 


in Cornwall, at a competent diſtance one 
from another, probably for a trophy, which 
the ſuperſtition of the ignorant people re- 
ports to have been men, ſo metamorphoſed 
for prophaning the Sabbath-day, by exer- 
eiſing a ſport much uſed among them there- 
on, called burling the ball, 


" HU'RLING (S.) caſting, throwing c# tones, 


or other things from one, by a whirling mo- 
tion of the hand, 


HU'RLY-BURLY (S.) a tumultuous noiſe, | 


riot, crowd,: or aſſembly of people in the 
ſtreets or elſewhere. x 


NU RRICAN Es (S.) violent ſtorms of wind 


raging chiefly among the Caribbee Iſlands, 
which blow with ſuch vielence as to drive 
ſhips out of the harbour upon the beach, beat 
down houſes, tear up trees by the roots, &c. 


Before theſe ſtorms it commonly rains two| 


days ſuccbſſively, and then ceaſes for two or 
three days, during which intermiſſion the 


ſky appears cloudy and diſturbed, and as it | 


were painted with various and frightful co- 
lours; in the Weft-Indies, they are troubled 
with norths and ſouths; the norths are tem- 
peſtuous winds, which frequently blow in the 
bay of Mexico from Octeber to March, com- 
monly about the full and change of the moop, 
but moſt violent in December and Fainary z 
the ſea gives notice of theſe ſtorms. by an ex- 
traordinary long ebb, and the ſea-fowls ho- 
ver over the land a day or two before; the 


- fouth3 are moſt y troubleſome about Jamaica, 


in the months of June, July, and Auguſt ; 


the principal difference between theſe and 


burricanes is, that the latter are winde gene- 
rally of ſhort continuance, and from all points 
of the compaſs; the other of longer duration, 
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lives, and in various countries they have ya- 
rious degrees of power; in England the law 
ſuppoſes the wife to have no will, but thae 


band, to act and do what he directs; alſo in 
Trade, the perſon who takes care to provide 


called a buſband of ſhips, 


ſelf in tillage and other country exerciſes, 

for the producing and increaſing of ſeed, cat 

tle, &c, b p 

HU'SBANDRY G.) the art or practice of til- 

lage, culture, &c, alſo a prudent or moderate 
frugality in expences, and good management 
of a man's income and affairs, | 

HUSE (S.) a fiſh, ef which the white glue 
called ifing- glaſs is made. 

HUSH (Part.) be quiet, till, filent. 


matter by bribes, &c, in order to preyent its 

being publickly known or talked of. 
HU'SH- MONEY (S.) a bribe or allowance 

given to a perſon to conceal ſomething that 


in an ill ſenſe, as when a perſon is privy to 
ſome bad action, as fraud, theft, &c, and ne- 
ver ſpeaks of it, or abſconds when he ſhould 


means he eſcapes punifhment, 

HUSK (S.) the covering, or that part out of 
which a flower grows; alſo the outſide coats, 
ſhells, or films of moſt ſorts of grain, which 
are ſeparated from the ſeed by winnowing, 
blanching, threſhing, &e. 


corn, peaſe, flowers, &c. alſo ſpoken of a per- 
ſon that has pblegm ticking in his throat, 
which occafions him to ſpeak imperfectly. 
HUSSA'RS (S.) a part of the cayalry or horſe- 
ſoldiery; in Poland and Hungary they are ge- 
nerally oppoſed to the Turkiſþ horſe; they 
are oddly cloathed, and have tygers and other 


againſt bad weather; the officers are adorned 


and from one point at a time only; — with plumes of feathers, aud the common 


term is ſometimes applied to a quarrelſome 
wrangling of high words, efpecially the 
ſcolding of women, 


HURRY (S.) a great haſte, or violent eme- 


tion of the mind; alſo a confuſion or diſ- 
order, ROY 


\ #30 
HU'RRY (V.) to haſten, ſpur, or continual. 


ly puſh a perſon on to increaſe his ſpeed ; 


alſo to do a thing flightly, careleſty, or im- 
perfectly. 


| RT (S.) any damage, wound, maim, or 


prejudice whatever. | 
HURT (V.) to wound, maim, or damage a 
„man's perſon or reputation. | 
HU'RTFUL (A.) any thing that is injurious 
to a perſon or thing any manner of way, + 


PU'SBAND (S.) a man that is joined or con- 


| 


ſoldiers have their heads ſhaven with only a 
tuft left in the middle with a large muſtache 
hanging down to their ſtomach, and a fur 
cap with a cock's feather ; they are very re- 
ſolute, and fitter for a haſty expedition than 
a ſet battle; they neither give nor take quar- 
ter, and though they have fire-arms, are 
aukward uſers of them, but very dextrous 
with ſabres ; ſeveral of the European powers 
entertain ſome of them in their. ſervice ; 
| they are ſuppoſed to take their name from 
the huzza, or ſhout they make at their firſt 
onſet, X 
HU'SSY (S.) is an appellative given to women, 
ſometimes in a good ſenſe, and ſometimes in 
a bad one; in a good ſer fe, it is a contraction 
of the word houſewiſe, or huſwiſe, and then 


g | means 


tracted to a woman in marriage, according te 
the cuſtoms of the country where he or ſhe. 


ſhe is wholly under the dominion of her buf. 


all manner of neceſſaries for a ſhip, &c, in 
HU'SBANDMAN (S.) one that employs him- 


HUSH (V.) to ſmother, ſtifle, or make up a 


he ought to reveal; and is commonly meant 


give evidence againſt the offender, by which 


HU'SKY (A.) full of hulls, ſhells, pods, &c. of 


wild beaſts ſeins hanging on their backs, 
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HI E 
means a cleanly, neat, careful, induſtrious 
fon z and in a bad one, a whore, à care- 

; Jeſs, negligent, drunken perſon; and ſome- 
8 times it is only a word of anger or reproach 
; without any ſettled foundation, as the mother 
fays to the daughter, Haſſy, Til whip thee, 
as much as to ſay, you naughty gitl, &c. ſor 

ſome ſmall offence, | 
| HU'STINGS (S.) a houſe or court where cauſes 
| are heard and pleaded, and is the name of 
== the higheſt court belonging to the city of 
N Lmdon, now held in the Guild-Hall before 
the mayor and aldermen; error or attaint lies 
there of a judgment or falſe verdict in the 
ſheriffs courts. Wincheſter, Lincoln, York, and 

other cities have courts under this name, 
HUT (S.) any ſmall cottage or dwelling-place, 
and ſometimes applied tu ſoldiers lodges in 

the field. Me 

HUTCH{(S.) a ſmall cell, room, or cottage, &c, 
HUZZA' (Part.) Iam glad. O be joyful, &c, 
HY'ACINTH or JA'CINTH (S.) the name 
of a flower of a purple colour, to which the 


thus, prince of Amycle in Peloponneſus, was 
loved by Apollo and Zepbyrus at the ſame 
time; Apollo, playing at coits with him, Ze- 
phyrus being jealous, out of revenge, blew 
the coit ſoviolently againſt Hyacinthus's head, 
that he died immediately, Apollo being ex- 
tremely grieved at it, the earth, to comfort 
him, turned the young prince's blood into 
= this flower; there is alſo a precious ſtone of 
this name, of which there are four ſorts, 
ſome. intermixed with a vermilion colour, 
4 ſome of a ſaffron colour, ſome of an amber 
Y colour, and ſome of a white intermixed with 
y n red, and is exceedingly well adapted 
ha rthecarvingor graving devices for ſeals, &c. 
it is frequently mentioned in ſcripture; the 
Apotbecaries have a confection or thin cordial 
eleQuary, which they pretend is made of di- 
vers precious ſtones, eſpecially this. 
HTACINTHIA (S.) certain feſtivals cele- 
brated by the ancient Spartans, in honour of 
— and in commemoration of his beloved 
lyacintbus above-mentioned; they laſted 3 
days, the firſt and laſt were ſpentin lamenting 
the death of the prince, and the ſecond in 
feaſting and rejoicing; they who aſſiſted at 
the ceremony were crowned with ivy, 
HY*ADES (S.) a conſtellation, by ſome called 
the pleiades, or the ſeven ftars, ſituated in 
the head of Taurus or the bull, the principal 
of them in his left eye, commonly called 
Aldebaran ; they are famed by the poets and 
aſtrologers for bringing or cauſing rain when 
they ariſe, 
HY ZE'NA (S.) an uncommon four-footed 
creature, ſcarce to be ſeen any where but in 
Egypt, almoſt as large as and reſembling a 


wolf, excepting that his legs are not ſo long; 


its hair is rough, and {kin ſppotted; ſome de- 


ſcribe it with the head of a maſtiff, ſhort tri- 


28gular cars, and a lion's fail and feet; Pliny 


poets give this romantick original: Hyecin- 
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| ſays that it changes ſex annually, that is, it 
is male one year and female another; Au- 
Hetle and Elian ſay it makes dogs dumb with 
its ſhadow, that it imitates the ſpeech of man- 
kind, and thereby deceives them, that.they 
may come out of their houſes and be devour. 
ed; they add, that it has feet like a man, 
and no vertebræ in the neck, 

HYDRA (S.) a monſtrous ſerpetit of Lerna- 
Marſh near Peloponneſus, repreſented by the 
poets to have many heads, one of which being 
cut off, many others were produceed in the 
room of it; this Hercules killed, and is called 
one of his labours; after his death it was 
placed among the ſtars, and forms the ſouth. 
ern conſtellation going by this name, conſiſts 
ing of 26 ſtars. 

HYURAU'LICKS (S.) that part of ſtatiche 
which cenſiders the laws and motions of all 

| © fluids, and particularly water, with the ap- 
plication thereof to all manner of engines for 
the conveyance of it for all the ſeveral pur- 
poles of lire, relating as well to profit and 
convenience, as pleaſure. ; | 

HYDROCE'LE (S.) a ſwelling or bloating of 

the outer integument, or {kin of the ſcrotum, 

occaſioned by watry humours collecting and 
ſettling there. 

HYDROCE'PHALUS (S.) is a dropſy in the 
head, or a congeſtion of water therein that 
renders it ſoft, 

HYDRO'GR APHER (S.) one ſkilled in draw- 

ing and deſcribing the ſea, its boundaries, and 

other neceſſary obſervations that are uſeful 
to ſailors, ſuch as the tides, currents, ſand, 
ſhoals, rocks, &c. the bearing and diſtance. 

of places one from another, &c. 

HYDROGRA'PHICAL MAPS (S.) com- 
monty called ſea charts, are ſuch wherein the 
bearing and diſtance of ports, the rocks, ſhoals, 
ſands, rhumbs, meridians, coaſts, trade- winds, 

Ee. of the whole ſea, or part of it, are laid 


ö 


ſervation of navigators. 
HYDRO'GRAPHY (s.) the art of meaſuring 
and deſcribing the ſea, and its boundaries, to- 
gether with whatever is neceſſary for a pilot 
or ſeaman to know, ſuch as the bearing and 
diſtance of one port from or to another, the 
tides, ſands, &c, ; 
HY'DROMANCY (S.) a method of divina- 
tion by water, practiſed by the ancient Hear 
thens, thus; they filled a cup or bowl with 
water, and then faſtening a ring to the end of 
a piece of thread tied to the finger, ani 
holding this ring over the water, they repeat- 
ed a certain form of words, and deſired to be 
ſatisfied about their inquiry, and then if the 
afficmative of the queſtion was true, the 
ring of its own accord would ſtrike the 


was to look upon the water, in which the 
figures of ſeveral demons were pretended to 
appear; another was by obſerving the _ 
impreſhons, changes, fluxes, refluxes, — s 
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down, according to the rules of art, and ob- 


fides of the bowl ſeveral times; another ſort - 
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- ings, diminutions, colours, images, &c, of | 
* the water, &c. x 3 
HV DROMEL (S.) a liquor made of honey 


HYDRO METER (S.) an inftrument to mea- 
. whereby a judgment of its phyſical and other 


HYDRO'MPHALON (S,) a tumour in the 


HYLROP HO'BIA (S.) adiſtemper occaſioned 


HYDRO'PHTHALMY (S.) a diſeaſe in the 
eye, that occaſions it to grow ſo big that it 


HYDRO'PICKS (S.) medicines that expel, or 
are good in and againſt watry humourꝭ, or the 


HY DROP S (S.) in Phyfick, is the diſtemper 
commonly called the dropſy, which is either 


HYDROSTA'TICAL BALANCE(S, )the uſe 


t weighs leſs in water than in air, by the weight 


HYDROSTA'TICKS (S. ) the doctrine of gra- 


HYDRO'TICKS (S.) medicinesthat promote 
HY'EMS.(S, 
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diluted with a proper quantity of water, and 

fermented by a flow continued heat for a 

long time, and continually ſkimmed, till the 

remaining liquorisſufficient'to bear an egg to 
ſwim init; this done, it is expoſed to the ſun 

for about 49 days, to diſpoſe it to ferment ; 

then adding ſome Spaniſh wine or brandy to 

it, and keeping it two or three months, it 

acquires'a taſte or flavour, but little inferior 
tomalmſey ; thus made, it willinebriate rea- 

dily, and the fit will be longer working off 
than common wine drunk inthe ſame quanti- 

ties; the Poles and Rufffans drink it much. 


ſure the weight, denſity, &c. of water, 
uſes may be formed. 


navel, occaſioned by a collection of waters 
there. . 


by the biting of a mad dog, wherein the 
party has ſo great averſion to and dread of 


water, that he cannot bear the ſight of any] 
fort of liquor without the utmoſt conflerna- 


tion, much leſs ſwallow the leaſt drop; this 
is a fign of the diſtemper's being come to its 


incurable, tho' there have deen inſtances to 
the contrary. 


ſeems to ſtart out of its orbit. 


dropſy. 


general, when there is a ſtagnation of a watry 
humour in the whole habit of the body, or 
particular, when fome one part is more than 
ordinarily affected, as the head, breaft, band, 


foot, æc. which go by ſeveral particular 
names accordingly, . 


of which is, to diſcover the purity of bodies 
of all kinds,” the quality and richneſs of me- 
tals, ores, minerals, &c. the proportion in 
any mixture, adulteration, or the like; this 
inſtrument is founded on this theorem of 
Archimedes, That a body heavier than water 


of ſuch water 48 ts equal to it in bulk, 


vitation in fluids, or the conſideration of the 
weight of all ſorts of fluids, particularly wa- 
ter, and of all ſolia bodies immerged therein, 


= kink purpoſe the above inſtrument is 


ſweat. +... 5. | 
(S.) the winter, a divinity among 
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an inſtrument to meaſure the drineſs or moi- 
ſture of the air. 

HY'LEG or HY'LECK (s.) with the Aroſb- 

gers is that planet or part of thE heavens 

- whichiin a man's nativity becomes the mo- 
derator and ſignificator of life. 

HYLO'BIANS (S.) a ſort of philoſophers a- 
mong the ancient Tridians, that retired into 
the woods to be alone, and at liberty for con- 
te mplat ion. * | 

HY'MEN (S.) is the fabulous god of marriage, 
repreſente{ with a chaplet of roſes, and as it 
were diſſolved and ene vated with pleaſures; 
with long yellow hair, in a mantle of purple 
or ſaffron colour, bearing a torch in h 8hand z 
alſo with the Aratemiſts, it is the mark of vir- 
ginity in maidens; among the Bytaniſts, it is 
the fine delicate ſkin, wherein the flowers 
are incloſed while in the bud. 

HYMN (S,) a religious ſong of ode, at firſt 
uſed by the heathens in praiſe of their falſe 
deities, and afterwaròs introduced both into 
the Jecuiſb and Chriftian church; it frequently 

is uſed as ſynonymous to the words canticle, 
ſong, orfplalm it is ſuppoſed, whenit is ſaid 
that Chriſt having ſupped, ſung a bymn, Se. 
that it was one of the pſalms the Fezvs uſed 
to ſing, after they bad eaten the paſſover. 


HYPE'RBATON (S.) by ſome called a gram- 
height, and the perſon is generally ſuppoſed 


matical figure, by others a rhetorical one, 
becauſe ir means a ſtrong or violent paſſion, 
and a tranſpoſition of words and thougats 
from the natural order of diſconrſe, * 
HYPE'RBOLA (S.) a Germetrical term, ſignĩ- 
fying a cutve-line, which is the boundary 
of a plane, formed by the ſection of a cone, 


paſtes through but one of its fides, and is 


not parallel to it, and fo conſequently. may be 


infiuitely various. 8 | 
HYPE'RBOLE (S.) a Rbetorical figure, where. 
by the truth is very much aggravated, and 
the virtues or vices of a perſon repreſented 


exceedingly greater ot leſſet than they really 


are. 

HYPERBO'REAN (A.) a name given by the 
Ancients to ſome feas, mountains, and peo- 
ple, the true fituation whereof they did not 
know ; but however agreed they were very 
far north, or at the world's end. 

HYPERCRYTICKS(S.) ovet-ſeverecriticks, 
or cenſurers of other mens words and ac- 
tiong, ſuch as do not make any allowance for 
the lighteſt fault. l 

HY PHEN (S.) a ſmallſtroke or line that unites 


a word compounded of two or more words, 


and makes it to be confidered as one fimpleor 
ſingle word, marked thus ( - ). 
HYPNO'TICKS(S.) fleepy medicines, or ſuch 
as compoſe a perſon to ſleep, who by the 
violence of a diſtemper has been too long kept 
awake; an opiate or ſoporfiick. 
HYPOCHO'NDRIA (8) in Anatomy, is a 
ſpace on each de of the upper part of the 


the old R : 
black "v3 to whom they ſacrificed : 


$ 4 
> 


2 belly; alſo the diſeaſe called the ſpleen, 
[y k 


HYGRO'METER or HY'GROSCOPE (s.) 


by means of a plane's cutting it, ſo that it 


vapouts, 
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Leons, &c. and in Women, it is called by- 
ſterick fits, or fits of the mother. 


' HYPOCRISY (s.) the moſt odious of all vi- 


ol 


ces, as being a complication of villainy un- 
der the diſguiſe of religion, pretending to 


much holineſs, innocency, truth, juſtneſs, |. 
- &c, on purpoſe to get into a perſon's good o- 


.-- pinion and co»fidence, and thereby take the 
opportunity of doing miſchief more effectu- 
ally and irremediably,than otherwiſe he could 

have an opportunity; one, who is the very re- 

. verſe of what he pretends and appears to be. 

© HY/POCRITE (S.] a downright cheat or im- 
,  poſtor, one who pretends to one thing, and 
means quite the contrary, eſpe. ially conſider- 
ed of one that outwardly pretends to be very 

religious, and privately is very notoriouſly vi 


: * 


” 


eious or wicked. | 
HYPOCRITICAL (A.Yaifſembling, pretend- 
ing one thing, but meaning and defigning 
._ another, 

- HYPOMO'CLION (S.) in Me-banicks, is that 


point of the prop or fulcrum, which ſuſtains} 


__ © the preſſure of the lever, either in raiſing or 

. lowering of bodies. | 

 HYPO/STASIS (S.) among the ancient Divines 
of the Greek church, was the perſon, and by 


dr eſſence, ſo that they ſeemed to differ wide. 

ly whentthey meant the ſame thing when ap- 

plied te the Trinity; in Pby/ich, it is the 

tick heavy ſediment of the urine that ſub- 
fides to the bottom, 


- +. Chymiſtry, are what they call the three chy- 
> , mical etements or conſtituents of all bodies, 

falt, fy „and mercury, EY 
Di vinity, 
on of the divine and human nature 


ia the perſon of Chriſt Jeſus. 
geſt fide of a right-angled triangle, or that 
oppeſite to the right angle. 
THESIS (S.) a principle or propoſition 
- taken for granted, from whence certain con- 
dlufions may be drawn for the proof ſome- 
-, thing in debate; in Phy/ichs or Natural Phi. 
_ Goppby, it is a kind of ſyſtem of our own 
imagination, laid down in order to ſolve the 
ſeveral appearances of nature; ip Aſtronomy, 
it ſigniſies the ſeveral ſyſtems of the heavens 
that aſtronomers have ranged the celettial 
bodies to move in; in general, it fignifies a 
ſuppoſition, the truth of which is not abſo- 
._ » Jntely known. 


 HYPOTH 
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._.. ginary, probable, likely, ce. 
H SSO (S.) a ſhrub which ſhoots abundance 
of ſuckers from one root only; it is as hard 

as any large wood, and grows with us about 

a foot and half high; at particular diſtances 
da both ſides its flock, it puſhes out loogiſh 
leaves, which are hard, odoriferous, warm, 
and a little bitter to the taſte; the bloſſom of 


1:5 EN THENU'SE. (8) in Geometry, is the | 


HYPOTHETICAL (A.) fuppoſititious, ima- | 


Among the ge 
in their puri ications zit is uſed in Phyjich, 48 


metals. 

HYSTE'RIC AFFECTIONorPASSION(s,) 

in Women, the ſame with hypochondtia in 
Men, and is called ſometimes ſuffocation of 
the womb, and ſometimes fits of the mo- 
ther, ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſome diſorder of 
the womb, which are ſo violent in ſome per- 
ſons, as to work upon their imagination ina 
ſtrange manner. 

HYSTE'RICKS (S.) medicines proper for dif. 
orders of the-womb. 

HYSTEROCE'LE (S.) a rupture or falling 
down of the womb, 

HYTHE(S.) a port, wharf, or fmall haven ts 
embark or land wares at. * 


— 


I. 


HIS letter ĩs the ninth in the order of our 
alphabet, and is both a vowel and a con- 
ſonant, as it happens to ſtand related to other 
letters that may be joined to it in the ſame 
ſyllable or ſound; we, together with the Ha- 
lians, Spaniardi, and Flemings pronounce this” 
letter, when a conſonant, two or the dif- 
ferent ways; the old Latins ſometimes chan- 
ged I into U, as decumus and maxumus, for 
decimus and maximus. I, in the common let- 
ter way of nume ration, ſignifies unity or one, 
and ſo many times as it is repeated, ſo many 
ones are ſignified, Obſerve, when I comes 
before another vowel in the ſame ſyllable, it 
is a conſonant, I, when it is not deſigned 
to expreſs a number, and ſtands alone, 1s 
perſonal pronoun, whereby a man affirms 
ſomething of himſelf, as I he didthisor tha: ? 
I. M bo ewill buy this or that ? I, &c, 

JA'BBER (v.) to prate or talk much, faſt, 
haſtily, or fooliſhly ; alſo to ſpeak a broken 
or imperfect language, ſo that the ſpeaker is 
hard'y underſtood. 

JA'CINTH' or HY ACINTEH (S.) the name 
of a flower and a precious ſtone, See Hya- 
cinth, - L e 

JACK (s.) the nick - name or familiar contrac- 

tion of the name Jobn; alſo the name af a 

machine contrived ſo as to ca a ſpit, in or- 

der to roaſt meat before the fire; alſoof ano- 
ther uſed by oſtle rs to aſſiſt people in pulling 
off their boots; alſo the name of a flag uſu- 
ally hoiſted at a ſhip's ſprit- ſail top · maſt- 
bead; alſo an engine of very great force for 
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It appears at the top of the ſtem of an azure | 
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ſotne what ſunk, to its true 
level, or rigat place; in the play at berolt, 
it is a ſmall bowl or mark at which the reft 
are thrown, in order to ſee who wins the 


of wood that ate fixed to the keys of harp- 


chords, ſpinets, and virginals, and which 


are eloathed with ſmall bite of lift or cloth, 
are called jacks ; alſo the name of a pike- 
fiſh ; and in Hawking, it is the name of the 
male birds of ſport z alſo that clammy va- 
pour with reflects light in the dark, and 
ariſes in fenny or marſhy places, about pri- 
vies, churck- yards, and other fat, moiſt 
ſoils, from whence it flies into hedges, 
about rivers, &c. or wherever there is a 
continual flux of air, and thereby leads 
thoſe unwary people who go after it, out of 
their way, is called Jack in a lant born, or 
Will with a wiſp; alſo the cant word for a 
farthing ; alſo the name of a fine freſh- 
water fiſh. x : * 

Jack a Dandy, a little, impertinent, in- 


ſięnificant fellow. ä 


Jack at a Pinch, a hackney parſon, er any 
one that ſerves the place of another without 
previous notice. — ; 

Fack ina Box, a ſharper er cheat. 
ACK- ADAMS ($.)'a ool or filly fellow. 


who in the evening hunts for prey for the 


lion, which when found, he follows with 


open cry, till the Hon comes and ſeizes it ; 
and after the lion has ſatisfied his hunger, 
feeds upon what he leaves, 


JACKANAPES (S.) a term of reproach for a 


little, prating, whiffling fellow. 


JACKET (S.) a fort of outward coat, but 


made very ſhort, a ſeamen's coat that he 
wears at his work; anciently the horſemen 
uſed to wear them, made of ſilks and other 
rich ſtuffs, over their armour. 


JACK-KETCH (s.) the hangman, or officer 


appointed to execute the ſeveral corporal pu- 
niſhments that a court of judicature pronoun- 
ces againſt offenders, 


JaCK-SPRAT (S.) a dwarf, or perſon un- 


commonly ſmall of ſtature or reputation. 


A'COBINS (S.) thoſe religious perſons of 


h ſexes in France, that follow the rules of 
St. Dominic; the men are alſo called friars 
Predicants, who are one of the four orders: 
of Mendicants. 


* 


Ja'COBITES (s.) a ſect among the Eaſtern 


Chriſtians, fo called from Facob Bardeus, a 
Syrian, difciple to Eutycbes and Dioſcorus, 
Whoſe hereſy he ſpread ſo much in Aſia and 
Africa in the beginning of the 6th century, 
thatin the th century all the different ſects 
of the Exrycbians went by the common name 


| of Facobites, i. e. ſuch zs acknowledge only 


ons nature, and that the human, in Chriſt, 
and ſo took in the 4rmenjons and Aer; 


4 
game ; among the Muſicians, the ſmall pieces 


| 


ACKAL(Sga wild beaſt of a middling fize, 


| 


\ forlevate or depreſs the large artillery, and. 
by Carpenters to ſcrew up, or reduce a part of 
"a houſe that is 
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| they deny the Trinity, and make the fign of 
the croſs with one finger, to fignify there is 
but one perſon; they baptize by applying a hort 
iron to the childrens forehead, after they have 
ce c rcumciſed them; at proſent they are divided 
among themſelves, one part embraciag, and 
the other diſowning the communien of the 
church of Rome; in England, thoſe. who © 
eſpouſe the cauſe of King James II. and the 
ſucceſſion of his pretended ſon, commonly 
called emphatically the Pretender, or the 
Chevalier de St. Ge:rge, are called, Facobites, - 
without any regard to their having different 
notions about religious matters from the ge- 
neral opinions. 
JA'COB'S STAFF (S.) a mathematical in- —4 
ſtrument, formerly uſed to take heights and 4 
diſtances. | | 
JACULA'TION (S.) a. throwing, caſting, 
darting, or ſhooting. | 2 
JA'CULATORY (A.) caſt, thrown, or ſhot 
ſuddenly. 5 . 
JADE (S.) an ordinary, mean, or good for 
nothing horſe ; alſo a whoriſh, ſluttiſh, naſty 
woman; alſo the name of a greeniſh ſtone 
much valued for its hardneſs, and eſteemed 
by the Turks and Poles, who adorn all their, 
fine works with it, eſpecially the handles of 
their ſahres; ſome attribute extraordinary vir= - 
tues to it, and call it the divine ftone. * 
JA DISH (A.) inc lined to the tricks of, or like 
to a jade; ſpoken eſpecially of bad horſes that % 
ſoon tire, and will not go without much + 
ſpurring, &c. » N | 5 _ 
JAGG (v. yto hack or cut notches in a thing, 
like a ſaw. | : 
JA*GCED (A.) any thing that is rough, or 
notched like a ſaw. 5 3 
JAH (S.) with the Hebrerus is one of the names 
of God, which in the Old Teſtament v te. 
quently meet with in compoſition wthmany | 
Hebrew words, as Adonijab, ballelujab,; We, 
that is, God is my Lord, praiſe the Lord, S. cb 


JAIL-BIRD (s.) a priſonet in a jail, or a terms. 
of reproach to thoſe whoſe bad actions haet © + 
formerly, or their preſent ones render them 
now deſerving the puniſhment of a Jail,z @ 
vile, lewd, thieviſh, profane, wicked perlgn. 
JAKES (S.) a privy, orcommon-ſewer; orlay- 
fall for all forts of filth., OY Ay 
JA'LAP (s.) a ſtrong purgative medicine, 
much uſed by the Apotbecaries ; it is the root _ _ a 
of a plant much like our briony, that grow as. ⁵ 
in Peru and New Spain ; that which breaks 9 
blackiſh, moſt brittle, ſound and ſhiaiug "2 
withioa fide is the ne | : _— 
AM, IAMB, or TJAUMB(S. main, 1 
J is a * of — or ſtone, that nips off tha _ a 
vein of ore, and hinders theta from purſying . 1 
it; among Carpenters, it is any thick piece | 
of timber, particularly the fide poſisof dots, 
.- chimney-pieces; &c. MM, 
A'NGLE (V-) to ſquabble, quarrel, differ, 
ſcold, or fell out in words; alſo any untune- 
able neiſe, as a confuſion of bells, or ſounds 
Ceca | of 
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of inſtruments of different tunings, &c, 


J;A-S 


were facrificed to Jupiter Capitolinus, beſides 


— 


JA'NISARIES or JA'NIZARIES (S.) foot] a great deal of incenſe and other perfames my 
ſoldiers in the Turliſp army; they were for- ſpent in the temple ; the flamins, together 2 
merly compoſed only of Chriſtian children, | vith the conſuls, during this religious ſolem- _— 
whom the poverty of the parents gave up] nity, offered their vows for the proſperity of dar 

for the tribute exacted by the grand ſeignior] the empire and the emperor, after having 188. | 
for liberty of conſcience, or ſuch as were] taken an oath of allegiance, and confirmed | Fre 
taken priſoners from the Chriftians, but that] allpublick acts done by his imperial majeſty IATR/ 
is now ceaſed ; their number is various, ac- the preceding year; this day the Romans laid that 
cording to the occaſions of the ſlate; for-] afide all old grudges and ill humour, and Aude 
merly it was fixed at 100,0co, but of late] took care not to ſpeak ſo much as one omi- ons 
ears they have been 33,00; their pay is} nous or untoward word; this day it was A'TR( 
from 2 to 12 aſpers a day, befides their do cuſtom 1ry for friends and acequaintance to or oth 
liman or long cloth coat with ſhort fl-eves| make cach other preſents, from whence the 14 TR 
given them yearly, the firſt day of their R» | cuſtom of new-year-gitts, fill retained a- preſcr 
mezan or Lent; particular ſervice or extra-] mong us, was originally taken, tions 
ordinary valour entitles them to ſome addi F[APANN (V.) to varniſh and draw figures on of dif 
tional pay, and alfo entitles them to the] wood, paper, }-aves, or bark of trees pound- JA'RV: 
cContinuation of it, tho' they ſhould become] ed and made a pale of, wherewith plates, 4 
lame and unf rviceable; they are obliged tc bowls, &c, are made after the manner of the to tal 
lodge in their oda, or common chambers, | people who are natives of a famous iſland on ning, 
{of which thre are 160 at Con” antinople) F the coaſt of China called by this name, who it wit 
under ſevere penalties, without leave grant- | are celebrat d for perfection of this art. JA'VE! 
ed; formerly they were oblidged not to JAPAN EARTH (S.) an earth of a dark uſed | 
+ marry, but the policy of latter times both | purple colbur, very harſh upon the palate, on for 
indulges that, and the exerciſe of trade ;} , ſeems to melt like bole in the mouth, and wih 
in times of peace they carry only a long leaves a ſweetiſſi taſte behind it; it is famous all te 


Nick ; in war, fire-arms and a ſabre; alſo] for Rooping all forts of fluxes. 


the chancery] JAPONE'SE S.) a native of the iſland of o. erfl 
of the court of Rome, whoſe buſineſs it is] Jaan, the language of which place is ſaid 


the name of certain officers i 


rivate perſon at all adventures. 


others for the quality, others for the common what 
"i A'NSENISM (S.) the doctrine of Cornelius 


people, according to the perſon or eircum- 


thre 
to ſuperviſe and correct all publick writings | to be wy curious, they having ſeveral words ſein 
; before they go abroad; it is Aſſo a name for | to expreſs the ſame thing, one to the honcus, them 
any ſet of men thet are reſolutely bold or] another to the diſpraiſe, another to the deri- heck 
{ daring to execute the deſigns of a publick or] ſion of the ſpeaker, ſome for the prince, ace, 
' 
; | 


oun 
FJanſen, biſhop of Ypres in France, with re- ſtance ſpoken about; alſo the name of the Nux 

£ lation to grace and free-will, which has met] language of an ' of the 

| with much oppoſition, and been condemned | JA'RGON (S.) a confuſed noiſe; an unintelli- to lit 
3 by ſeveral popes, and arrets of the French] gible parcel of words, or unknown language. J4UN1 
kings, &c, but to very little purpoſe, it ſtill] JARR (V.) to diſagree, to have a fl:ght quar- tediou 
'3 gaining ground, re! in words; and in Mufich, It is being out Jau'N: 
JA'NSENIST (S.) an embracer or follower of of tune or time, ſo that the ſeveral inttru- play 3 
1 the opinions of Jarſenius. ments do not perform their parts harmont- [AUNT 
_. JANUAR (S.) the firſt month in the year,, ouſly; alſo when a door ſtands a ſmall way wheel 
14 according to the common and now legal] open, it is ſaid to ſtand a-jarr. JAW (< 
4 computat on; it was added to the Roman ca- IAR R (S.) an earthen veſſel of various ſizes, creatu 
; 3 lendar by Numa, who placedit about the win to put oil, raiſins, pickles, &c. in. Jay (* 
1 ter ſolſtice; it was thus called in honour of IA RRING (S.) grumbling, ſcolding, quar- !BEX { 
i] Fanns, a pretended deity, who as the Romans | relling, fallingout, or diſagreeing, rocks 
[ A ſuppoſed preſided over the beginning of al] JASMIN or [E'SSAMIN (S.) a ſhrub that horns 
11 bufineſs, and therefore it was thought proper] bears very fragrant flowers. : its but 
14 the month dedicated to him ſhould lead or be- JA“ SPER (S) si commonly taken for a preci- precip 
| gin the year; they ſacrificed a cake of new | ous ſtone in Scripture, but in ether languages hurtir 

|  Fifted meal to him, with alt, incenſe, and] it is reckoned rather among mard es; the break 

: wine, on the firſt day of this month; upon this] moſt beautiful is green, and the moſt IBIS (5 

day all the mechanicks began ſomething of eſteemed is full of little ſpots here and there the ft 

their art or trade, the men of letters did the] ſcattered upon the green; ſome value the adore, 

| fame, as to books, poems, &c. the conſuls, | purple-coloured very much z there are ſome living 

though choſen before, took theirchairand en-] of a carnation colour, red, roſe-coloured, they : 

tered upon their office this day, eſpecially af-| ſtriped, white, and of many other colours; the w 

ter the government was in the hands of the] in ſome nature repreſents trees, flowers, and that ĩ 

emperors; upon this day the conſuls marched| landſcapes, as if they were painted; it is not count 

* to the capitol, attended with a crowd, all in tranſparent, and comes pretty near the 27 ite ba 

mew cloaths, two white bulls never yoked ture of agate; they are found in many parts ep wing 
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a che eaſt, and in ſome parts of Eur pe; fom 

5 attribute the phy fical virtue of topping blood, 
a eaſing women in travail, &c. to them zitis 
x called by divers 1ames in the ſcriptures, upon ö 
f account of its variety of colours. 

8 4'SS-HAWK (S.) a young hawk newly ta- 
d ken out of the neſt. 

* IATRALIPTICEK (A.) that part of medicine 
d thit cures by external apylications, ſach as 
0 pultices, fomentetions, frictions, 2 
* &c, 4 

* 14/TRO-CHYMIST (S.) a phyſician who uſe 
to or preſcribes chym'cal preparations chiefly. 
he 1A'TRO-MATHEMATICIAN (s.) one who 
4. 


preſcribes phyfick by mathematical propor- 
tions, from the mathematical conſideration 
of difeaſes, and their cauſes, 

JARVARIS (S.) an American hog, whoſe na- 
vel is on its back, and that is very difficult 
to take, becauſe fcarce ever tired with run 
ning, and exceeding fierce, tearing all before 
it with its tuſks, 

JA'VELIN (S.) a fort of ſpear or half pike, 


ICO 


purple feathers, the belly and ſides under the 
wings white; its beak 1s large, ſtrong, and 
of a ſcarlet colour, and ſo are its fert and 
legs ; its beak about 18 inches long, its neck 
12 or 14, its body, and breaſt as large as the 
back of a gooſe, and when its head is under 
its wings it repreſents the form of a heart; 
after the death of the Ii the Egyptians uſed 
to embalm it, made a ſort of funeral for it, 
and paid it great honours; it is remarkable 
in this bird, that aitho' it be a water- fowl, 
and lives principally about the Nile, yet it 
never enters the water; it generally builds its 
neſt in the palm-trees to avoid cats, 

ICE (S.) any liquor congealed together by 
means of cold, | 

ICNHEU'MON (S.) an Egyptian rat or (mall 
creature that is @ great enemy to the croco- 
dile. 5 

ICHNO'GRAPHY (S.) in Perſpe&ive, is the 
view of any thing cut off by a plain parallel 
to the horion, jus at the bottom or baſe of 
it; in Architecture and Fortificarion, it is the 


uſed by the ancients both on horſeback and 
on foot, five feet and a half long, headed 
with ſteel, and that has three heads or faces 
all terminating in a point, | 


o. erflowing of the bile, of which there are 


kin all over of a yellow colour, indiſpoſes 
them to action, and makes them very fickiſh : 
anather ſort is what is called the black jaun 
dice, and is generally mortal; the other is 
what is cal'ed the green fickneſs in maids or 
young women. hs 

JAUNT (v.) to walk, ride, or go much out 

of the way or about, or very long journies 
to little purpoſe. 

J4UNT(S.) a long, weariſome, round- about, 
tedious walk. | 

J\U'NTINESS(S.) airineſs, briſkneſs, full of 
play and wantonneſs, 

arial (S.) the felljes or ſpokes of a 
wheel. 

JAW (S.) the bone in which the teeth of any 
creature grow or are ſet, 

JAY (.) the name of a bird. 


war- !BEX (S.) a wild goat that lives upon ſteep 
rocks, to whom nature has given very large 
that horns, which it bends backwards as far as 
: its buttocks, ſo that it leaps. fromthe higheſſ 
precl- precipices, and falls upon its back without 
zuages hurting itſelf, becauie its horns receive and 
; the break the blow, * 
ee IBIS (S.) a bird very common in Egyot, off 


the ſtork kind, unclean to the Fervs, but 
adored by the Egyptians, upon account of its 
living chiefly. upon ſerpents, and their eggs; 
they are ſaid to be of twoſorts, the black and 
the white, the black ſo peculiar ts Egypt, 
that it is report ed they can live in no other 
country; tho' called black, the feathers ot 
| ts back and wings are coloured like a lap- 
Ving or wood-raven, mixed with green and 


ground plan or plat-form upon which the 
building iserected, wherein are contained all 


the out · lines of the ſeparate parts or diviſiont 
of the rooms, offices, &c. | 


JAU'NDICE (S.) a diſeaſe conſiſting in the [CHO'CLANS (S.) certain white eunuchs, or 


pages that attend the grand ſeignior's ſeraglio. 


three ſorts, the one that renders the perſon's] 'CHOR (S.) in Phyjick, is ſometimes the thin 


watry humour that is in the body, and ſome- 
times the pus or matter that iſſues out of 
ulcers or ſores. ; | 
ICHTHYO'LOGY (S.) a treatiſe or deſcrip» 
tion of fiſhes, 2 ; ; 
ICON (S.) the picture, cut, or repreſentation 
of any perſon or thing. 
ICONO LOG (S.) the ſcience that deſcribes 
the figures and repreſentations of men and 
deities, and here each is diſtinguiſhed by ſome 
peculiar characteriſtick, as Saturn is repre- 
ſented like an old man with aſcythe ; Jupi- 
ter with a thunder-bolt in his hand, and an 
eagle by his fide; Neprure with a trident, 
fitting in a chariot drawn by ſea-horſes; 
Pluto has a fork with two tines, riding ina 
chariot with four black horſes ; Cupid has a 
bow and arrow, a quiver, anda torch, and 
ſometimes a muffler over his eyes; Apollo ia 
ſome!imesrepreſented with a bow andarrows, 
and ſometimes with a harpz Mercury has'a 
caduceus or wand in his hand, with wings on 
his hat, and at his heels; Mars is armed 
cap-a-pie, with a cock which was conſecrat- 
ed to him; Bacchus appears crowned with ivy, 
armed with a Thyrſus, with a tyger's ſkin 
over him, ſometimes drawn by tygers, and 
followed with a train of Menades ; Hercules 
has a lion's ſkin for his ſurtout, with a club 
in his hand; Fnoriges in a cloud with a pea- 


cock at her fide ; Fenus travels in a chariot 
drawn by ſwans or pigeons ; Pallas has an, 
head- piece on, leans upon her ſhield called 
ægis, With an owl for her attendant; Diana 
is dreſſed like a huntreſc, with a bow and ar» 
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ens In ber hand ; Ceres bas a fickle and a [PLE (A.) lazy, flothful, uninduftrious, act 


0 
ſheaf, Kc. As the heathens, ſo the painters} willing to work. | my 
| have run theſe emblematical expreſſions to[I'DLENESS (S.) the habit or cuſtom of bein UN 
great Jengths, ſo as to repreſent the paſſions} ſlothful, unwilling to work, and lazy. ELL) 
of the mind, vices, diſeaſes, &c. by bodily FI'DLY- (Part.) after an indolent, careleſs, made 
terms, too numerous here to recite, | Qothful, negligent manner, the b 
T'CONISM (S.) a true lively repreſentation of FDOL (S.) properly fignifies the image, ſta- come: 
a thing by words or figures. tue, or repreſentation of ſome falſe deity z 'NN] 
ICOSAE'DRON or JCOSIHE'DRON (S.) a] but in a large Senſe, any thing but the true Spant 
ſolid in Geometry, conſiſting of 20 triangular} God, that à perſon ſets bis affections upon, O'F/ 
Pyramids, whoſe vertices meet in the center] and pays particular reſpect to, eſpecially in a cau 
of a ſphere, that is ĩmagined to circumſpribe] - a religious way, as the ſun, moon, ſtars, a it, fo! 
it, and therefore have their height and baſis wife, child, huſband, &c. may be called an medy 
equal. WY I idol; the ſpn and ſtars were the firſt idoli, 04 
YCY (A.) full of ice, abounding or covered} and the nations, either through fear or flat- or im 
with ice, frozen, &c, tery, that had valiant princes, upon their RGL 
IDEA (S.) that conception of any matter or] death, amuſed the vulgar with their being longir 
thing thatis formed in a perſon's mind upon] tranſlated into. heaven, and changed into who't 
his hearing a relation, or ſeeing the exter-] ſtars, and ſo worſhipped them; as III gauge 
nal form of any thing, or the repreſentation} under the name of Saturn, Cc. Afterwards JERK ( 
he makes tohimſelf upon his thinking of the] beaſts that were either peculiarly hurtful or whip, 
nature and properties. of things, ſo far as uſeful were transformed into deities, ſome of any 
they occur to his ſenſes or his underſtanding;] out of fear, others out of veneration, as RK ( 
and this is either Gmple, as all thoſe are that] the ox, &c, The heathens bad formerly, count 
are immediately determined by the ſenſes, as] and too many ſtill, ideli of all ſorts, and of Kc. f 
heat, cold, ſolidity, colours, & c. or com- every kind of matter, as gold, ſilver, braſs, E RKI 
lex, as are all thoſe which are collected by] ſtone, wood, earth, &c, alſo the ſtars, ping, 
the. faculties of the mind, exerciſing their ſpirits, men, animals, rivers, plants, and alſo a 
proper functions of comparing and ſeparating} elements, were the ſubject and m: del of ERROR 
- the ſeveral fimple ideas, of which the whole] them; too much of this is now practiſed in colle 
confifis, and making ſuch proper coacluſions| the church of Rome, whoſe extravagant ve- the vi 
as are neceſſary, | neration for the images and pictures of JE RSE 
JDE*AL (A.) imaginary, exiſting no where] ſaints, eſpecially the Virgin Mary, and the mandy 
but in thought ; alſo of, pr relating to an] pretended efficacy and power they aitribute but ne 
idea, to the crols, gives tog much ground for the fon z tl 
DE NTICR er IDE NTI CAL (A.) the ame] charge of idolatry in their worſhip, though to thi 
very individual perſon or thing ſpoken of. they pretend to the only true religion of large « 
- IDE'NTITY (S.) the ſameneſs or agreement} Jeſus Chrift, | the ba 
I of two or more things with one another. |[[DO'LATER (S.) a perſon that pays divine monto 
14 V'DEOT (S.) a perſon that has not the uſe off adoration to ſomething beſides the true God, about 
1 the rational faculty, nor is capable of being] a worſhipper of idols or falſe gods. Eg 
4 taught to diſtinguifh the good or eyil be- [INOLATKITING (S.) a complying with, a fort 
. tween one act and ancther. By our Lazos he] or conſeuting to the worſhip of falſe gods pariſhe 
= that can do any little necellary act, as to mea -] or idols. 7 miles] 
1 | ſure a yard of cloth, name and diſtinguiſh} IDO'LATROUS (A.)] after the manner of 1 prod 
{1 the dais of the week, count twenty, &c.| idolaters, | | ay : flower 
4 is not dee med an idest. iDO'LATRY (S.) the ſeperſtitious worſhip the ki 
| Þ IDES (S) a term much uſed in the Roman Ca which is paid to idols and falſe gods, and is in brougl 
* lendar, forthe diviſ on of the month into two] general underſtood of all impious, ſuperſti- arable 
MM parts, they were commo ly the 15th or r3th | - tious, add ſacrilegious worſhip. | garden 
{ q day of the month; in the months cf Mareb, | [DOLIZE(V.) tofondle, ſet an extreme valve, of nay 
: : May, Fuly, and Ofober, the ides fell on the} love, or eſteem upon any thing, to worſhip or has m 
| Tsth day; inthe reft, cn the 13th, becauſe ay divine honours to any creature, N huſbar 
| > they follow eight days after the nones. DY Lor YDYLLION (S. Ja pleafant, gay, di- ported 
4 DIM (s.) the ſame with 4“, and is the} vertingpoem, containinga narration of agree- found 
. peculjar manner of expreſſion of one blace] able adventures. ja freſh 
er kingdom diffe ent from anether, the pro-} JEA'LOUS (A. )verytender, watchful, careful, neraſl\ 
| . priety or phraſeulogy of ſpeech of any people and choice of a thing; alſo ſuſpicious and e 
: or language. . fearful of a rival. FRET tempe! 
3 JDJOM A*TICAL (A.) according to the par-| JEA'LOUSY or JEA'LOUSNESS (S.) ſuſpt- capital 
 ticularman-erof exprefſivn or phraſe of any] civn, miſtruſt ; alſo care, watchfulneſs, &c. well-b 
| 4 latgvage or peo. le, a i JEAT or] ET (>) by ſame called black amber, 
2 ] !'O'PATH V (S.) the natural inclination,| is a mineral or foſſil extremely black, com- 
3 love, ef affect ion that a perion has to ſome poſed of a bituminous Juice in the earth, 
Artic t . 2 |; E 3 
Z 7. An Wap ; ? the garure. of Foal, : JEER 
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JEER or JEAR (v.) to mock, deride, make 


game of, or at, to ſcorn, ridicule, &c, 
JE UNE (A.) dry, barren, anfruitful, &. 
JELLY (S.) a congealed ſubſtance, commonly 
made by boiling meat very much, and letting 
the broth or liquor grow cold, when it be- 
comes a ſolid maſs like fize, &. 5 
NINE TS or GE'NNETS (S.] ſmall, ſwift 
Spaniſh horſes. "ih f : 
JEO'FAIL (S.)in Law, is an error in pleading 
i cauſe, ornotrightly and judiciouſly ſtating 
it, for which it is very difficult to find a re- 


medy. 

JEOPARDY (S.) hazard, danger, great riſk, 
or improbability of ſucceſs, | 
'RGUER or JE'RKER (S,) an officer be- 
longing to the Com- Houſe, Exciſe Office, &c, 


ho overſees and re-examines the waiters, ] 


gaugers, &c.- accompts. 


JERK (s.) a ſudden, haſty, ſmart Ia with «| 


whip, rod, &c. alſo a ſnatch, pull, or catching 
of any thing from a perſon haſtily. 
JERK (v.) to correct by re- examining an ac- 


count or affair; to laſh, whip, jolt, ſnatch, 


&c, ſuddenly, or at unawares, 


JERKING (S.) the act of examining, whip- . 
ping, laſhing, &c. alſo a ſhort upper coat; 


alſo a male hawk. © 
JEROMANCY (S.) divination by ſacrifices, 
collected firſt from the external motions of 


the victim, then from its entrails, &c. 1 


JERSEY (S.) an ifland upon the coaſt of Nor- 
mandy, formerly a part of that dukedom, 
but now annexed to the county of Soutbamp- 
ten; this and Guernſey being all that remains 
to the kings of England of their anciently 
large dominions in France 3 It is ſituated in 
the bay of St. Michael, between two pro- 
montories, from the ſhores whereof it lies 
about five miles to the weſt, and thirty from 
Ergland to theſonth; the inhabitants ſpeak 
a ſort of Norman French; it containg twelve 
pariſhes and two cattles, being about twelve 
miles long, and between fix and ſeven broad; 
it produces all manner of trees, fruits, roots, 
flowers, and medicinal plants, ſcented, or for 
the kitchen, and of late years cyder has 
brought malt liquor into much neglect, their 
arable grounds being much of it turned into 
kardens and orchards, and the improvement 
of navigation, manufsctures, and commerce, 
has much contributed to the neglecting of 
huſbandry ; the honey of this iſland is re- 
ported to be the beſt that is any where to be 
found; it is plentifully ſupplied with excellent 
freſh ſprings; their beef and mutton are ge- 
nerally very ſmall, but finely taſted; the fa- 
mous ſoland geeſe are bred here; the air is 
temperate, and the whole iſland healthy; the 
capital is St. Helier, which Is a handlome, 
well- built town, fituate near the ſea, and 
contains about a thouſand inbabitants; itis 
the ordinary ſeat ofjuſtict, and has a market 
every Saturday in the nature of a fair, where 
featlemen meet for convezſation ap well as 


| bufineſs; the governor has the military zu- 
thority, and the bailiff the civil. | 
JERU'SALEM (S.) the capital city of the 
Holy Land, which the Turks call Cuts; it is 
ſometimes called the city of David, the city 
of Peace, Ic. it belongs to the tribe of Ben- 


Fudea, and ſo peopled with prieſts, that in 
the time of David and Solomon their number 
was 36,000; it is generally ſuppoſed that 
Melcbiſedecb founded it, and called it Salim; 
it was afterwards taken by the Jebufites, 
who called a fort they built in it 55 
which they kept poſſeſſion of till id 
drove them out ; here Solomon his ſon built 
the famous Ferviſh temple, and ſurrounded 
the whole with prodigious walls; this city 
was taken from, and re-taken by the Fews 
many times, till at laſt Titus Ve paſſan he- 
beged it at Eafter, when a vaſt aſſembly. of 
Jews from all parts were in it, and which 
by their numbers ſoon made proviſions ſo 
exceedingly ſcarce, that human fleſh was eat · 
en: in about five months he tcok the whole, 
plundered, burnt, and deſtroyed in ſueh a man- 
ner, that it was literally accompliſhed what 
Chrift propheſied of it, wiz. that one None 
ſhould not be left upon another, 
JE'SSAMIN (S.) a ſpreading ſhrub, ſomew hat 
like a vine, that bears exceeding fragant 
flowers; in Heraldry, it is the ſame with 
Argert or white, | 


over a hawk's legs, &c. 


expreſſion; alſo a falſity, lie, or ftory, 
JEST (V.) to play the wanton with words, 
to ſpeak one thing and mean another, a 
friendly, jocoſe liberty whereby a perſon's 
8 may be reformed, if well applied and 
taken. | 
JE'STER (S.) a merry, witty punſler or jocofe 
perſon, ſometimes kept by princes, to in fort 
them of their on or others failings, under 
the diſguiſe of a waggiſh ſtory, &c, 
JE'SUATES (S.) a religious order founded by 
St, Jobn Columbinus of Sienna, in the 14th cen- 
tury ; they had many privileges granted them 
by ſundry popes, but in 1668, pope Clement IX. 
aboliſhed this order; they worked ſor theit 


civil or ecclefiaſtial affairs, . .. . 

JE'SUITED (A.) one influenced by the opi- 
nious, advices, or practices of the Jeſuits, a 
favourer or abetter of them. 

JE'SUITES (S.) monks of theſocietyof ſeſo 
called by the council of Trent regular clerks; 
Igratius Loysla founded this order anno 15343 
pope Pau] III. founded it wiva wore in 1534 
and the following year approved it by an au- 
thentic bull, dated Sept, 27, by which their 
number was not to exceed 603 but that clog 
was taken off, March 14, 1 543, by another 

bull; the popes Fulius III. Pius V. and Gre. 


$079 XIII. and divers others, have confirmed 
f c - 


Jamin, but was commonly eſteemed a part of 


JE'SSES(S.)the leathers or ſtraps that are pu 
JEST (S.) a pleaſant, witty turnof thought or 


livelihood, and intermeddled with neither 


0 
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JET 
and granted ſuch privileges to this ſociety as | 

=. rendered them exorbitantly powerful and nu- 
4 | merous; yet their ſeditious writings have oc- 
- © Cafioned' them to be diſcountenanced in ſe- 

. veral popiſh governments; they are baniſh'd 

from Portugal for the ſhare. they had in the 

late attempt to afſaſſinate the king, and now 


doctrines and 1niquitous practices. 
JESUFTICAL (A.) like to, or after the man- 
ner of the Jeſuits ; and in Common ſpeech, 
means artful, dubious, or equivocal. 
E'SUITS BARK (S.) the rind of a certain 
tree in the Weft-Indies, found out by ſome 
* R-miſh miſſionaries to be an effectual remedy 
for agues, &c. 
JE'SUS (S.) or as the Hebreꝛos pronovince it 


Feboſhua, or Jeſbua, fignifies a Saviour ; a- 


mong the Jeꝛos there were ſeveral of this 
name, one a famous general that ſucceeded 
- Moſes, and that completed the conqueſt of 
Canaan, and ſettled each tribe in its poſſeſ- 
ſions; this by way of diſtinction is called the 


the ſon of Sirach, who, about the year of the 

World 3798 gathered Sslomon's ſentences 

IG and compoſed in Hebreto the book 
0 


grandſon who was of the ſame name; but 
the Chriſtians take little notice of this name, 


true Meſſiah and Saviour of the world, be- 
Zotten of the Father before all ages, equal to, 
and conſubſtantial with the Father as to the 
divine nature, and of the ſame ſubſtance with 
the Virgin Mary his mother, as to his human 
nature; the firſt and principal object of the 


partriatchs, the hope and ſalvation of the 
Gentiles, and the glory, happineſs, and con- 
ſolation of the Chriſtians; though many 
have borne this name, yet no one ever with 
ſo much juſtice, nor ſo perfectly fulfilled the 
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hath ſaved us from ſin and hell, and hath 
- purchaſed heaven for us by the price of his 
blood. Authors differ much as to the preciſe 
year when Chritt was born; the computation 
of time from Chri't's birth was firſt begun 
dy Dronyſcus Exiguus, about 527, and was not 
generally uſed in the weſt untill 875,. but 
was never uſed in the eaſt at all, they ſtill 
reckoning from the creation. 2 
E SUS CHRISTF+«(S:) the name of a military 
order in Portugal wilt alſo of another inſti- 
tuted by pope John XXII. in 1320 at Avig- 
non, who carried a golden croſs enamelled red. 
JET «r JET TY (S.) a corner or part of 2 
thing that ſtands out beyond the reſt of it; 
alſo of the colour or like to jet. | 
JE'TSAM, * }E*T'SON, or FLO'TSON (s.) 
ſuch goods, or gart of a ſhip's cargo which in 
a ftorm have been caſt over-board, or after 
a ſhipwreck ate ien upon the ſhore, and 
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ſon of Nan; another of this name, called | 


Ecclefiaſticns, which was tranſlated by bis 


but as applied to Chriſt the ſon of God, the | 


prophecies, figured and promiſed in the Old | 
Teſtament, expected and defired by the old | 


fGgnification of it as our lord Iqqus Chrift, who | 


: 
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JETT (8.) a hard, brittle flone, that when 


poliſhed is of a moſt curious black colour, 


JE'WEL (S.) any valuable or precious thing, 


particularly applied to diamonds, rubies, &c, 


JE'WELLER (S.) a worker upon, or dealer 


in diamonds, pearls, &c, 


JE'WEL OtFICE (S.) an office belonging to 
from France, Spain, &c, for their unchriſtian |. 


the crown, that takes care of ſaſhioning and 
weighing the king's plate, which the» deli. 
ver out by warrants from the lord cham- 
berlain, 


JEWISH (A.) like to, or after the manner of 


the Fews, or ſomething belonging or apper- 
taining to the Jervs 
JEWS (S.) thoſe people that were formerly 
called Hebrews or Tſraelites ;, they took this 
name at their return from the captivity of 
Babylon, and have retained it ever ſince, it 
coming from Judab, which was the only 
tribe that made any conſiderable figure at that 
time among them; their @conomy, both 
civil and military, and alſo their religious 
cuſtoms, is much of it related in the O14 
Teſtament ; only I ſhall here obſerve thata- 
mong the moderp Fes, when any perſon is 
buried, his neareſt re ons, ſuch as father, 
mother, child, wife, huſband, brother, ſiſter, 
&c, keep the hovſe a week after the funeral, 
ſitting on the ground all the while, excepting 
on the ſabbath day, when they go to pray- 
ers; during this week they are neitherto 
work nor diſpatch any buſineſs ; the huſband 
and wife are to lodge aſunder, and there 
come people morning and evening to ſay the 
cuſtomary prayers with theſe relations, Which 
is concluded with a prayer for the ſoul of the 
deceaſed; ſome repeat ptayers ſor their friends 
ſouls in the ſynagogue, every morning for 
eleven months together after this week is ex- 
pired, which ariſes fiom an opinion they have 
that the bleiſed enjoy the beatifick viſion in 
Paradiſe or Gan- Heden, and that the wicked 
Are tormented in Hell or Gehinam ; and that 
though ſomch will be damned to all eternity, 
yet others only for a time; others among 
them believe the tranſmigration, and that 
at death the ſoul paſſes out of one body in 
to another; when they excommunicate aly 
perſon, they curſe him publickly, and during 
the timethis laſts, no Je muſt come within 
two yards of him, which laſts till he has 
performed penance, and arabbin bleſſe: tim; 
their confeſſions are general, and on:y uſed 
in their devotions to God Almighty, aod not 
to any particular prieſt, 


of muſical inſtrument that children playwith, 
IF (Part.) a word by which ſome condition or 
circumfiance of a thing is expreſſed. _ 
„NIS FA'TUUS (s.) a meteor that ariſes in 
damp places, and which ſhines Uke fire in 
the dark, the ſame with Jack a lantborn, or 
Will with a whiſp, Sc. ö 
IGNTTION (S.) a 9 for heating 
metal red-hot, ron. 
l metal red-hot, as ſmiths 601 "-NO'BLE 


belong o Reed high admiral, * 


JEW'S HARP or TRUMP (S.) a mock fort. 


rn, or 


eating 
BLE 


F 


TEN O/BLE (A.) mean, baſe, unworthy, un- 


£e:er0us, below the dignity of a gentleman, 

x thing of no value or eſteem, 
7NOMINIOU3 (A.) diſhonourable, mean, 

.ameful, reproachful, or diſgraceful, 

I'GNOMINY (S,) ſhame, diſgrace, reproach, 
diſhoaour, &c. 

IGNOR A'MU4(S. )a word uſed by the grand in 
queſt impannell'd ia the inquiſition of cauſes 
criminal and publick, written upon the bill, 
when they diſlike their evidence, or think it 
deſective or weak; the conſequence of Which 

is, that all farther enquiry upon that party 
for that fault is thereby ſtopt, and he dif 


charged without tarther anſwer alſo a name 


of reproach for a raw, unſkilful, or unqua- 
lied perſon to diſcharge any office or truſt, 

IGNORANCE or I GNORANTNESS (S.) 
vnſkilfulneſs, want of knowledge. 

IGNORANT (A.) unknowing, uninſtructed, 
untaught; alſo innocent. 

I, H. S. theſe three letters are frequently em 
broidered upon the velvet hangings of the 

com munion- tables in churches, and generally 
ſignifies Jeſus bominum Salvator, or, Jeſus the 
Saviour of men, is worſhipped here; others 
explain it by Jeſus bominum ſanciiſſimus, or, 
Jeſus the moit holy of men; but this is ſup- 
poſed to lean too much towards Secinianiſm, 
and therefore the former is eſteemed the 
moſt orthodox interpretation, | 

JG (S.) a briſk, merry dance, or airy, light 
tune ; alſo an arch, merry trick, 

JILL (S.) a ſmall wine-meaſure containing a 
quarter of a pint, | 

III. T (S.) a tricking, intriguing harlot, a 
lewd ſtrumpet or whore. 

JFLTING (A.) acting the tricks, ſhams, and 
deceits of a whore or jilt. | 
JUNGLE (V.) to make a tinkling noiſe like 
horſes bells; alſo to rhime only, or make 

verſes without ſenſe, 

INGLING (S.) a tinkling noiſe of carriers 
horſes bells ; or the ring:ng of money that 
chinks in the pocket, a ſhaken bag, &c, 

ILCHESTER or I'VELCHESTER (S.) an 
ancient corporation town in Somerſetſbire, 
fituate on the Ivel, over which it has a good 
bridge ; it is governed by a bailiff and twelve 
burgeſſes; it ſends two members to pat lia- 
ment; has a tolerable market weekly on 
Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 104 com- 
puted, and 125 meaſured miles, 

ILET-HOLE or OY'LET-HOLE (S.) a 
ima!] round hole made in a garment, the 
edges of which are ſecured from fuzzing out 
by being wreught with thread or filk very 
Cloſe, in order to lace or tie it. 


ILFORDCOMB or I'LFARCOMB (s.) in 


Devonſvire, a pretty ſafe harbour for ſhips, by 
reaſon of a pier built there; the town conſiſts 
of one ſtreet, about a mile in length from the 
church to the harbour ; diſtant from London 
, 154 computed, and 179 meaſured miles. 
ua (s.) in Anatomy, is the ſide parts of the 


lower belly between the laft rid, the privities, | 


I 


_ 


IEU . 

and the ſmall guts; alſo the name of king 

Numitor s daughter, whe being a veſtal vir» 

gin, the poets ſay Mars got with child, and 

at her delivery ſhe brought forth Remus and 

Romulus the founders of Rome, for which fact 

ſhe was ſet into the ground alive, and the 

children expoſed on the banks of the river 

Tiber, where Fauftulus the king's ſhephered 

found and took them up, and nurſed them. 

ILIACK PASSION (S.) a dangerous diſeaſe, 
conſiſting in the expulſion of feculent matter 
by the mouth, accompanied with a ſwelling» 
of the lower ventricle, and intenſe pain, and 
a total conſtipation, . q 

I'LIAD (S.) the name of the firſt of Homer's 
poems, written upon the ſiege of Tay and tape 

of Helen, ſuppoſed to be both the firſt, and 
molt perfect poem that was ever written in 
the world. . | 

ILLA'TION (S.) an inference or conſequence 
drawn from ſome preceding arguments. 

ILLE'GAL (A.) unlawful, unfair, contrary te 
the known laws of a country. "4 

ILLEGA'LITY or ILLE'GALNESS (S.) op- 
poſition or contrariety to the known laws of 
any place, 

LLLEGI'TIMATE (A.) unlawful, irregular, 
applied to children gotten and born out of 
wedleck, who cannot inberit any part of 
their parents ettate, but what is bequeathed 
by will to them. 2 

ILLE'VIABLE (A.) ſomething in the law that 
cannot be levied, for which reaſon a debt or 
due ſo circumſtanced, is indorſed nibil. 

ILLFCIT (A.) unfair, unjuſtifiable, unlawful, 
clandeſtine, _- 

ILLUTERATE (A.) ignorant, unlearned, un- 
killful. 7 7 
[LL-NA'TURE (S.) ſurlineſs, eroſſneſs, pee - 

viſhneſs, moroſeneſs. . 
iLLO'GICAL (a.) contrary to, or againſt the 
rules of logick ; irrational, unreaſonable. 

ILLU DE (V.) to deride, ſcoff, mock, jeer, 
banter, or ſet at naught. x 

ILLU'MIN aTE (V.) toenlighten, ornament, 
embelliſh, or adorn, 

ILLUMINA'T! (S.) a ſect called by the Spa- 

niards Alurabrados, who after their ſuppreſ- 
fion in, Spain ſprang up again in France; 
among other extravagancies, they affirmed 
that a ſyſtem cf belief and practice had been 
revealed to frier Anthony Boucher, one of their 
leaders, which exceeded every thing Chriſti- 
anity had yet been acquainted with; that by 
virtue of this method people might improve 
in a ſhort time ts the ſame degree of perfec- 
tion and glory, which the ſaints and bleſſed 
virgin hadattained to; that this iraprovemeat / 
might be carried en to ſuch an union that all 
our actions would be deificd, and when they 
were raiſed to this pitch, they were to reſign 
their minds wholly to God's diſpoſal, without 
producing any act themſelves ; that none of 
dectors of the church knew any thing of 
devotion j that in ten years time their doc- 
wing 


light from any luminous body; alſo the 


 JLLU'SIVE or ILLU'SORY (A.) deceitful, 
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IMA : 
trine would be received all the world ever, and 
that the« there would be no occaſion for 


priefts, and ſuch other religious diſtinctions. 
ILLUMINA'TION (S.) the act of emitting 


pa nting, gilding, or adorning of frames, 
pictures, maps, Xe. 
ILLU'MINED (A.) an old church word, or 
name for thoſe who are newly baptized, ſo 
called from a taper they held in their hand at 
the performing the ceremony, as aſymbol of 
the faith and grace received in that ſacrament, 
TELU'SION (S.) acheat, deception, impoſition, 
falſe appearance, &c. 


cheating, ' 
ILLUSTRATE (V.) to make evident, plain, 
or clear, to expound, explain, or take away 


IMB, 


| whereby it ſees and compares the repreſents, 

tions of external things, and thereby becomes 
capable of concluding or agreeing upon what 
is fitting to be done or let alone, 

IM AGINA'TIVE (A.) whimfical, full ofun. 
ſettled thoughts and various repreſentations 
of the ſame thing. | 

LOU E (V.) to think, conceive, ſuppoſe, 

ancy, 3 
I'MAM (S.) among the Turks, is a head, chief, 
ruleror governor of a congregation or moſque, 
and by way of eminence, it ſigniſies him who 
has the ſupreme authority both in ſpirituals 
and temporals ; the ſubordinate imams, who 
are in moſt cities, are only concerned in re- 
ligious matters ;and by it is commonly me nt 
the right and lawful ſucceſſor of Mabomet; 
the imamsin particular moſques are much like 


difficulties. | 

ILLUSTRA'TION (S.) the act of making 
plain, evident, clear, or eaſy to be underſtood. 

ILLVU'STRIOUS (A.) famous, eminent, re- 
nowned, noble, excellent. 

FLMINSTER (S.) in Somerſerſhire, a pretty 
large town, whoſe market is weekly on Sa- 
turday ; diſtant from London 113 computed, 
and 138 meaſured miles. 

Faß YLSLEY (S.) in Berkſhire, a mean town. 
whoſe market is weekly on Wedneſday for 

 Heep, whither great numbers are conſtantly 
brought from the downs near it, which yield 
excellent paſture for them; diſtant from Lon- 
don 44 computed, and 51 meaſured miles. 

TMAGE (S.) the ſhape, figure, repreſentation, 
fimilitude, or likeneſs of any thing, particu- 

larly in the way of carving or modelling; it 
is of long ſtanding, that thoſe images have 
been introduced into religion, at firſt by way 

. of ornament, and then through an extreme 

ſuperſfition they became idols, and were, and 
Mill are worſhipped with divine honours; 
they had alſo civil uſes for good purpoſes, 
eſpecially among the Remant, Who put under- 
neath the buſtoes and ſtatues of their fore- 
fathers, the noble exploits they had done, 
their origin, and improvements in commend- 
able actions, to excite their children to do 
the like; ſometimes we apply it to the idea 
or repreſentation that any thing external 
raiſes in the mind of the beholder; in Diſ- 
courſe, it is thoſe proper expreſſions a perſon 
chuſes to explain himſelf by upon any ſub- 
ject, ſo as the hearer may readily conceive 
the meaning of the diſcourſe, 

P'MAGERY (S.) all ſorts of works that repre- 

ſent the ſhapes of mea or other creatures, 

whether it be tapeſtry, painting, or em 
broidery, but more eſpecially carving. 

IM A*GINABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
eonceived, comprehended, or imagined by or 
in the mind of a perſon. 

IMA'GINARY (A.) ſomething that exiſts 
only in thought, but has ao real being; fan- 
ciful, fantaſtick. | 

IMAGINATION (S.) thought, conception, 
ides, or tht faculty of the mind or ſou}, 


our pariſh priefis, | 
IMBA'LM (V.) to prepare a dead carcaſe by 
pickling or covering it with ointments, 
ſpices, &c. ſo as it will net putrefy, corrupt, 
ſtink, or rot away, a method much practiſed 
bythe ancients,and ſtill by the eaftern nations. 
IMBA'RGO (S.) a prohibition or ſtop put to 
veſſels or ſhips, to prevent their going out of 
. port or harbour; alſd the forbidding any 
perſon or commodity frgm going out ef, or 
coming into a nation!þy publick authority, 
IMBA'RK (V.) to go zythipboard, to engage, 
liſt, or enter into an boſineſs, to undertake, 
or go on with an affair, 
IMBA'RK MENT (S.) the entering or going 
on ſhipboard; the beginning or eipoultingan 
affair, intereſt, or buſineſs. x 
IMBA'SE (V.) to make metals, &c, worſe or 
meaner, by mixing copper with gold, &c, 
IMBA'T TLE (V.) to arrange, draw up, or 
make an army ready for þattle. 
[MBECILLITY (S.) weakneſs, impotency, 
feebleneſs, or incapacity of body or mind, for 
doing of any affair or buſineſs, 
IMBE'LLISH (V.) to beautify, ornament or 
ſet off any thing by words or actions. 
IMBE'LLISHING or IMBE'LLISHMENT 
S.) a decoration, ornament, or beautifying, 
IMBE'ZZLE (V.) to waſte, deſtroy, purloin, 
or teal privately any thing committed to 2 
perſon's truſt, 


or miſapplying of any thing. 

IMB IBE (V.) to ſuck, receive, or dr 
any moiſture; alſo to be tinQured wi 
favourer of any particular opinions by educa- 
tion or otherwiſe. 

IMBIBITION (s.) the chymiſts term for 
any ſpongeous or porous body taking in, 
ſucking, ortdrinking up any ſort of liquor 
or moiſture, 

IMBI'TTER (V.) to make or render ary 
thing very bitter, to exaſyerate or ſtir up à 
perſon by making or rendericg their caſe or 
condition worſe thin otherwiſe it would be, 
by ſome unkind or harſh reflections, or con- 
ditions to bg done or performed. 


IMBE'ZZLEMENT (S.) a ſtealing, waſting, 
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thin, 
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1MBO'LDEN (V.) to encourage, hearten, o 


IMBROI'DERER (S.) a perſon that im- 


IMITA'TION(S.) the act of doing or ſtriving 


IMM 
OD (V.) to incorporate or mix ſevera 
bodies into one maſs, heap, or lump, as m 

tals, pbyſical ingredients, &c, 


make bold. | 

1MBO'SOM (V.) to hide, conceal, incloſe, or 
ſhut up in the boſom. 

1IMBO'SS (V.) to cover any thing with orna- 
mental rifings of carved- work, needle-work, 
c. in Hunting, it is to chaſe a deer into a 
thicket. . | 

IM BO'SSMENT or IMBO'SSING (S.) any 
ornament made or raiſed upon any thing by 
carving, embroidery, &c. 

IMBO'WEL (v.) to cut or take out the bowels 
of any perſon or creature. 

IMBRA'CERY (S.) a Law term for tamper- 

ing with, or endeavouring to corrupt a jury 
by bribes, &c. 

IMBROT'DER (V.) to make flowers or other 
ornaments upon cloth, &c. with gold, filver, 
filk, &e. in needle-work. 


broiders. © 

IMBROI'DERY (S.) the work of an imbroi- 
derer, 

IMBROT'L(V.) ts bring or engage a perſon or 
ſtate into a quarrel, to put into confuſion, 
trouble, or diſorder. 

IMBRUE” (v.) to wet, dip, or moiſten ; and 
is @mmonly applied to a perſon that kills or 
murders another, | 

IMBUE'(V.) to ſeaſon, cultivate, or improve 
a child or other perſon with the foundations, 
ſeeds, or principles of virtue, ſcience, and 
profitable knowledge, &c, 

IMBU'RSE (V.) to tecome a partner, or lay 
n a ſtock of money, wares, &c, With ano- 
ther, 7 ; . 

IMBU*'RSEMENTS(S. )expences,charges,&c, 

IMITABLE-(A.) that may or can be copied 
or imitated, 

I'MITATE (V.) to copy, do, or make ſome- 
thing like to another perſon or thing. 


to copy after, or become like to another per- 
ſon or thing. 0 

IMIT TOR or IMTTA “TRIX (S.) he or ſhe 
that copies after another perſon or thing. 

IMMACULATE (A.) pure, perfect, without 
blemiſh, undefiled. 


IMMA NEN ESS or IMM A NTT y (S.) fierce- 


nel, cruelty, monſtrouſneſs, unmanageable - 
neſs, &c, 

TMM e (A.) abiding, remaining, inhe- 
rent, &c. | 

IMMA| CE'SSIBLE (A.) unchangeabje, that 

never fades or decays, Kc. 

IMMATERIAL (A.) a being not compoſed 
ot body or matter, as God, the ſoul, &c. 
alſo a thing of little moment, value, or con- 
cern, a | 

IMMATERIA'LITY or IMMATE RIAL. 
NESS (S.) the ſpiritual exiſtence of what is 
not made of matter; alſo any thing that is 
dot ip the purpoſe, ENT 


o 


IMM 

IMMATU RE (A.) raſh, baſty, inconſiderate, 
raw, unripe, unfit to be done. 

IMMATU'RELY (Part.) dons out of due or 

proper time, before every part of a thing or 

affair was brought to perfection. 

IMME'DIATE (A.) that is capable to do a 

thing without means, or progreſſively ; alſo 
the time preſent, now, at this inſtant or 
juncture. 4 

IMME'DICABLE{ A.) uncurable, beyond the 

reach or power of medicine or phyſick. 

IMME'MORABLE (A.) unworthy of te- 

membrance, that does not deſerve notice, 

worthleſs. 

IMMEMO'RIAL (A.) that cannot be re- 
membered, arg paſt, beyond, or before 
the memory of any perſon living; ina Law 
Senſe, time immemorial is before the reign of 

| Edward II. 

IMME'NSENESS or IMME'NSITY (S.) chat 
cannot be circumſcribed by time or place, or 

overcome by power, &c, 

IMME'NSE (A.) unmeaſurable, innumerable, 

that cannot be ſo much as conceived, prodi- 

giouſly great, large, extenſive, &. 

IMME'NSURABLE (A.) that cannot be mea» 
ſured, 

IMME'RGE (V.) to cover all over, te plunge 

or dip anything or perſon under water, &c. 

IMVE'RSE (V.) to bury, or wholly plunge 
any thing or perſon under water, &c. 

IMMERSION (S.) a dipping or pluneing in, 

or covering with water; with the Chym/ſts, 

it is the putting metals and minerals into 
ſome corroſive matter, to reduce them to 


ſbadow of another. ; £8, 

IMMETHO'ICAL (A.) irregular, diſorder- 
ly, confuſed. 

I'MMINENT (A.) apparent, viſible, juſt at 
hand, threatning, or hanging over a perſon's 
head. 

IMMINU'TION (S.) diminiſhing, leſſening, 


&c. 
IMMOBIVLITY (S.) fixedaeſs, ſted faſt neſa, 


unmoveableneſs. 


tounds., 

[MMO'DEST (A.) contrary to the rules of 
decency, good manners, and virtue, and is 
commonly applied to laſcivious, wanton, 
bawdy diſcourſe. f | 


up of any thing. 

[IMMO'RAL (A.) rude, unmannerly, irreli» 
gious, prophane. . 

IMMORA'LITY (S.) all ſorts of diſorderly be- 
haviour, particularly that which is levelled 
againſt the principles of religion. 

IMMO RTAL (A.) that has no end, that no- 

ver dies, expires, or ceaſes to be. 


ableneſs, or ue ver dying or altering. 
rr Fx Aying e IMMO'R= 


powder; with the Aftronomers, it is one pla- 
net's being hidden or covered with or by the 


— — — — 


— — 
. 


IMMO'DERATE (A.) exceflive, without all 


IMMOLA'TION (S.) a ſacrificing or offering 


IMMORTA'LITY (S.) che ſtate of unchange- 
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DORT ALIZzE (v.) to render or makes} mente, or any ſort of trouble or vexation. 


everlaſtingly durable, memorable, famous, 12 — (A.) haſty, fiery, angry, that 
_wrkgyt Hit" 
 IMMO'VEABLE (A.) that cannot be altered, 


' © *wileges, or freedom from taxes, offices, &c. 


IMPA'NNEL (V.) to enroll the names of 


©  Ciſpoſition, o rincapacity to bear diſappoint- 
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changed, ſhaken, or removed; alſo one 
»whoſe mind and reſolution is ſo fixed that 
no arguments whatever can make any im- 
preflion upon him.. 4 
IMMU'NITIES (S.) certain exemptions, pri- 


granted to a pe:fon, city, er people, by a 
-prince, &c. | 
IM MUR (V.) te ſhut up, or incloſe within 
two walls. a | 
IMMU'T ABLE (A.) that is by nature un- 
changeable, fixed, unalterable. ; 
IMP (V.) to inoculate or ingraff a tree, &c. 
as the gardeners do. x AE 
IMP (S.) a familiar or ſpirit, a ſubordinate de- 
vil or demon, ſuppoſed to wait upon witches, 
Sc. alſo a wicked, bold, impudent child. 
TMPAI'R (V.) to weaken, wear out, detri- 
ment, or hurt any thing. 
1MPA'LE (V.) to ſori ound or incloſea perſon 
or place with ſtakes; alſo to thruſt a ſtake or 
pole through the body of a malefactor or 
other perſon, by way of puniſhment with 
death; in Heraldry, it is to pat a man and 
his wife's coat of arms both in one eſcut- 
cheon, his on the right hand, and hers on 
the left, | 5 
IMP A'LPABLE (A.) that cannot be ſeen or 
ſelt, by reaſon of its exceeding ſmallneſs, by 
the common natural organs of fenſe, with- 
out the alliftance of art. 


a jury to try a cauſe, | 
WMPA'RKED (A.) incloſed, fenced, or taken 
in for a park. — 
JMPA'RLANCE (S.) in Law, is a motion 
made in court pn the account of the de 
mandent bythe tenant, or declaration of the 
plaintiff by the defendant, whereby he cra- 
veth reſpite, er another day to put in his 
anſwer, and is fometimes general and ſome- 
times ſpecial, | | 
IMPART (V.) to communicate or reveal 
ſomething to a perſon that he did not know 
before; allo to give relief or aſſiſtance to a 
perfon that ſtands in need thereof. 
IMPA'RTIAL (A.) unbiaſſed, fair, juſt, ho- 
nourable, * . 55 
IMPARTIA'LITY or IMPA'RTIALNESS 
(S.) that honeſt and juft diſpoſition of mind, 
or regular way of a ing between different par 
ties, that does notpre fer one perſon or thing 
before or above another, but acts and deter- 
mines juſt as the truth or falſhood appears or 
deſerves. | 2 
IMPA'SSABLE or IMPA'3SI3LE (A.) that 


which is exempt from ſuffering, that cannot 


be altered or affected by pain; alſo any thing, 
road, or place that cannot be gone thro'. 


IMPA'1IENCEor IMPA'TIENTNESS(S.){IMPERIALISTS (S.) thoſe who fide wit, 


a reſtl: neſs or uneaſineſs of mind, a haſty 


1 
Bog 3 


8 7 
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* 


cannot ſtay till a thing is done, or the tiuth 
found out by proper examination, uneaſy, 
anxious, &c, e 
IMPATRONUZE (V.) to put into the full 
poſſeſſion of a benefice, or profit ariſing from 
church lands or tithes. ä a 
IMP EACH (v.) to accuſe of a crime, as fe- 
lony, treaſon, murder, &c. : 
IMPEA'CHABLE (A.) thatis liable to be in- 
formed againſt, or accuſed of a crime, 
IMPEA'CHMENT (S.) an accuſation or in- 
formation laid or made againſt any one; and 
in Law, impeachment of the waſte is aprohi- . 
bition or hindrance of any perion's making 
' - waſte, that is, ef cutting timber, &c. from - 
off the Jand he occupies. 
IMPE'DE (V.) to hinder, flop, prevent, or 
diſappoint, | | 
IMPEDIMENT (S.) any hindrance, ſtop, or 
obſtruction whatever, bs, 
IM-E'L(V.) to thruſt, drive, or force a perſon 
or thing forward. 


to be continually threatening with danger or 
puniſhment. 11 | 

IMPE'NDING or IMPE'NDENT (A.) any 

thing that hangs juſt ready to fall, and com- 


that immediately threatens a nation or per- 
ſon, &e. 
IMPE'NETRABLE (A.) that cannot bevier- 
ced, paſſed, or gone through; allo that is 
inviacibly obſtinate. 
IMPE'NITENCE, IMPE'NITENCY orIM- 
PE'NITENTNESS (S.) a hardened fate 
or condition a perſon's mind 13 brought 
into by habitually doing wicked actions, ſo 
that at laſt he has no remorſe or eonſciouſ- 
neſs; or at leaſt no contritian for them. 
IMPE/NITENT' (A.) obdurate, unrelenting, 
that has no ſorrow for fin, &c. 
IMPE'RATIVE (A.) commanding, ordering, 
or appointing ſomething to be done or for- 
| born by another. | 
IMPERCE'PTIBLE (A.) that cannot be diſ- 
cerned, ſeen, or perceived. 
IMPERFECT (A.) unfiniſhed, untipe, that 
wants ſomething to make it complete; de- 
fective. 


IMPERFE/CTION (S.) a defect or want of 


| ſomething that by nature a thing ought to 
have to make it anſwer its proper end; with 
the Printers, it is oue or more ſheets that 
are wanting to make a complete bock; alſo 
ſome particular letters to make their font 


of work they are about. 
IMPE'RFORABLE(A:) that cannot be pier- 
ced; bored, or paſſed th:ough. 


belonging to an emperor or empire. 


eee f an RO 
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IMPE'ND (V.) to hang over a perſon's head, 


monly means ſome danger or puniſhment. 


ſufficient to print the particular book or piece 


IMPERIAL. (A.) of, appertxining, or be 


mov“ (v.) the ſame with Emp/oy. 


IMT 


." manding, domineering. 


IMPERIOUSNESS (S.) proudneſs, hayghti- 


. neſs; ſwaggering, commanding, &c, 


IMPERSONAL (A.) thathath no diſtinftion 
of perſons; a Grammatical Term applied tc 
thoſe verbs that are ſpoken of in the third 


' perſon only, and its Engliſh commonly has 


the term or ſign it before it, as, it pleaſetb, it 
burtth, Se. a 

IMPERTINENCE ((S.) unmannerlineſs, fool- 
iſhneſs, idleneſs, weakneſs, tr-fling and filly 
diſcourſe, nonſenſe, 

IMpERTINENT (A.) fooliſh, faucy, bold, 
foreign to the purpoſe or ſubject. 

IMPE'RV LIOUS (A.) that cannot be pierced, 


that admits of no {eparation. 


IMPETRATE V.) to obtain or get a thing 
by prayer, intrraty, or ſolicitation. | 

IMPE'TUOUS (A.) raging, ſtorming, violent, 
haſty, that cannot be ſtopped, quelled, allay- 
ed, or ſatisfied. 

IMPETUO'SITY or IMPE"'TUOUSNESS 
(S.) furiouſneſs, violence, nncontroulable- 
nels, haſtineſs, 

I'MPETUS (S.) the degree or force of motion 
impreſſed upon one thing by another. 

IMPI'ETY or I'MPIOUSNESS (S.) daring 
wickedneſs, or a ſettled ſeries of actions le- 
ve led againſt religion, a willful oppoſition to 
the reſtraints and commands of godlineſs. 

TMPIOUS (A.) prophane, wicked, ungodly, 
irreligious, lewd, debauched, &c, , . 

IMPLACA'BLE (A.) that cannot be pacified, 
appeaſed, quieted, or ſatisficd, revengeful, 

- and, unforgiving. 

IMPLACABFLITY or IMPLA'CABLE- 
NESS,S.)a fixed, reſolute, unappeaſable ha- 
tred, and thorough reſolution to be revenged. 

IMPLANT (V.) to ſow, inſtil, pr fix ſome- 
thing in the mind or memory of a perſon. 

IMPLEA'D (V.) to accufe, fue, proſecute, or 
endeayour to puniſh by law. | 

I'MPLEMENTS (S.) all ſorts of proper tools 
and materials for any trade, buſineis, or affair 
whatever, 

IMPLICATION (S.) a wrapping or folding 

one thing up or within another, 

IMPLFCIT (A.) conſequent upon, or flowing 
from, fomething ſaid or done before; in P- 
vinity, the term is applied to thoſe who be 
lieve any thing pure'y upon the authority ot 
anather, without taking the pains of exa- 

mining into the matter themſelves. 

IMPLORE (V.) to intreat, beg, beſeech, 
pray, or requeſt earneſtly, and in the moſt 
humble and moving manner. 


IMPLOY” or IMPLOY'MENT (S.) a call- 
ing, trade, buſineſs, or occupation, | 
IMPLY” (v.) to contai» ſomething more or 
farther than the bare words mean. 
9 or UNPOLITE (A.) rude, un- 
refled, unt i 
— he aught, unimproved, * 


{ 


”. 


| 


IMPOLITICK(A.)foolifh, ill-contrived,com- 


trary or oppoſite to the rules of good manage» 


ment, intereſt, or policy. 

IMPORT (V.) to bring home goods from be- 
yond the ſeas; alſo to mean, ſignify, hint, 
or aim at ſomething more than the bare words 
of any perſon expreſs, 1 

IMPORT (S.) the actual bringing in of fo. 
reign commodities; alſo the meaning, den, 


ſenſe, hint, or true intent of a diſcourſe, dt- 


rettion, &c. 8 
IMPO'RTANCE{S.) the weight, fignification, 
conſequence, or value of a thing. 
IMPORTANT (A. Jof great concern, value, 
moment, weight. | 
IVPORTIUNA TE (A.)eager, frenuous, that 
will not be denied, very preſling and trouble» 
ſ:me, 
IMPORTU NE (.) to preſs, move, or pe- 
tition for ſ©mething in very flrong terms, 
and often, . 
IMPORTUNITY or IMPO'RTUNATE- 
NESS S.) eagerneſs, firenuouſneſs, exceed- 
ing preſſing, troubleſome and worrying; 
IMPO'SE (V.) to put, ſet, lay upon, or force 
a perſon to do ſomething, whether they ate 
willing or no; alſo to defraud or cheat, 
IMPOSI'TION (S.) a tax or duty laid upon 
goods, perſons, or lands, by the legiilative 
power or pesple of any nation; alſo a trick, 
cheat, fraud, or deceit. 
IMPOQO'SS!BLE (A.) that cannot be, by or up- 
on any means or account whatever 


IMPOSSIBI'LITY or IMPO'SSIBLENESS 


(S.) the reaſon or condition why any thing 


cannot be 
I'MPOST (S.) the cuſ om, tax, or duty that 
is paid for bringing in of foreign com modi- 
ties; in Architecture, it is the foot of an arch 
or vault, or the crown of the pier that ſup- 
Orts it. , 
IMO STOR (S.) cheat, ſham, or falſe pre- 
tender to ſomethiag. 
IMPOSTUMA'TION (S.) the act of a boil or 
other ſore's growing to a ftate of corruption 
or purul2ncy. . 
|MPO'STURE (S.) fraud, knavery, ſham, 
cheat, or deception. | 
I'MPOTENCE or IMPOTENCY (S.) any 
kind of weakneſs, or inability to do a thing, 
but is particularly .pplied to ſome natural de- 
fect that hinders generation. 

I'MPOTENT (A.) weak, unable, unfit, or 
incapable of doing any thing. | 
IMPO'VEERISH(V.)torender or make poor, 

to weaken or make land unfruitful, &. 


IMPO' VERISHMENT (S.) the being made 


poor, or unfruitful, | 
IMPOU ND (v.) to ſhut up cattle in a publick 

pound for breaking the hedges, or feeding up- 

on the ground of him who is not the owner. 


IPO“ WER (V.) to authorize or enable a 


perſon to do ſomething. 
IMPR A'CTICABLE (A. )thateannot bedone 


or effected, 
| V'MPARE- 
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IMpRECATR (V.) to curſe, to deſire or thoughtleſs, without due care and conſiders. 
wio.iſh evil, hurt,-ordetriment to any perſon tiog of what would follow hereafter. * 
or thing. IMPRO'VIDENCE or IMPRO'VIDENT. 
 IMPRECA'TION (S.) a curſing, wiſhing, or | NESS (S.) a fooliſh, thoughtleſs, extrava. 
defiring ſome terrible evil or detriment may] gant, inconſiderate way of acting or beha- 
bappen to a perſon or thing. viour. 
- IMPRE'GN ABLE(A. ) chat cannot be pierced, IMPRU DENCE or IMPRU'DENTNESS 
forced, taken, or overcome, by any means or] (S.) fooliſhneſs, raſhneſs, inconſiderateneſ; 
power whatſoever. . thoughtleſineſs, &c. 5 
 IMPRE'GNATE (V.) to inject, put or caſt | [MPRU'DENT (A.) raſh, unadviſed, fooliſſ. 
in ſeed, Kc. to cavſe a perſon or thing to] filly, thoughtleſs. 5 
- bring forth young; alſo to ſeaſon, tincture, | 'MPUDENCE(S.)immodeſty, ſhameleſſneſs, 
or fill. | oppoſition to decency, geod manners, and 
IMPRE'SS (V.) to mark, ſtamp, or print the] virtue; alſo a deity or goddeſs among the an- 
. ſhape, repreſentation, or ſubſtance of one | cient Greeks, who erected atemple, and con- 
thing upon another ; alſo to fix a thing in a] ſecrated the partridge to her, upon account 


perſon's memory; in War, it is to compel | of ſome reſembling qualities between them. 
* force men into the land or ſea ſervice for | [MPUDENT (A.) immodeſt, bold, ſaucy, im- 
ſoldiers or ſeamen.. | pertinent, ſhameleſs, unmannerly. 
IMPRE'SSION (S.) the mark, ſtamp, or print |[MPU'GN (v.) to oppoſe, accuſe, or endea- 
of a thing; alſo the effect a matter or thing vour to ſhe w an error to be in ſome received 
makes upon a perſon's mind or affeQions ;| doctrine or opinion. | 
In Printing, it Genifies any number of books IMPULSE (S.) a puſhing, driving, forcing, or 
that is printed off at one time of the ſame] inclining aperſon or thing forward, or Ciſpo- 
ſort. ſing him or it for the doing ſomething. 
-IMPRIMIS{Part.) firſt of all, or in the firt |} IMPU'NITY (S.) an exemption or freedom 
place. ; ; 3 from puniſhment, a conniving at, or encou · 
IMPRINT (V.) to fz, faſten, or famp the] raging of a perſon, 
| or repreſentation, or memory of any | IMPU'RE ( A.) unclean, unholy, defiled, Jewd, 
thing in a perſon's mind or memory. filthy, naſty, diſhoneſt ; among the Jews, ſo 
- IMPRISON (V.) to ſhut up a perſon in a] many niceties are required, that it is next to 
gaol or priſon, to confine a perſon, fo that] impoſſible to be other wiſe. 
bo cannot go freely where he pleaſes. IMPU'RITY or IMPU'RENESS (S.) filthi- 
-IMPRISONMENT (S.) confinement or re-] neſs, diſhoneſty, lewdneſs, uncleanneſs. 
ſtraitit, a not being at eaſe and full liberty, | IMPUTA'TION (S.) ſomething charged, at- 
IMPRO'BABLE (A.) that does not look,ſeem, | tributed, reckoned, or accounted to a perſon, 
or appear likely to be or ſucceed, IMPU'TATIVE (A.) chat is or may be put or 
_ JMPROBABILITY or IMPRO'BABLE-} charged to another, 4 
VNVZss (S.) unlikelineſs to be or ſucceed, IM PU TE (V.) to aſcribe, place, reckon, 
- IMPRO'BITY (S.) diſhoneſty, knavery, un-] charge, or account to another, 
faithfalnefs. | JIN (Part.) bas many ſignifications, according 
TMPROPER(A.)unfit, unſeaſonable, incom- tothe manner and place of ufing it, but moſt 
- modious. + | generally means reft, continuance, orabiding 
IMPROPRIA'TION (S.) a church living or] in a place, ſtate, or condition, as He lives in 
benefice, the profits or tithes of which are | e city, in continual <var, &c - 
in the poſſeſſion of a layman, he paying a | INABFLITY (S.) unfitneſs, or incapacity. 
vicar to ſerve the cure, of which there are | INACCE'SSIBLE (A.) that cannot be come 
aid to be 3845 in England. at, or approached to. 
IMPROPRIA'TOR (S.) alayman that has af INA'CTION or INACTIVITY (S.) reſt, of 
parſonage or church beneſice wholly at his | being without motion of any kind. 
- own diſpoſal.  INA'DEQUATE (A.) imperfect, or far ſhort 
-AIMPROPRIUETY (S.) a phraſe, word, or | ofa thing, not fit to do or perform what it 
ſpeech that is uſed cantrary to the true gram · or may be required. 
matical way of ſpeech among any people. IN ADVE'RTENCE or NAD VERTEN CNY 
IMPRO'VE (V.) to reform, refine, or make] (S.) heedleſſneſs, thoughtleſſneſs, want of due 
a thing better; alſo to grow more learned, | care. 
ſkiiful, or able to do any thing than for- | IN A'LIENABLE (A.) any thing that cannot 
merly. de transferred, or made over or away to An 
IMPRO“VEABLE (A.) that is capable of being] ther legally. 
made better. | IN AMOUR (V.) : prevail upon a perſon, ſo 
IMPRO'VEMENT-(S.) an addition to, or | as to engage their love or affection. 
clearer and eaſier. way of underſlanding ary 4 INAMOUR A'TO (S.) an humble ſervants 
art or ſcience; alſo the cultivating and ma- lover, or ſweet- heart, eſpecially ſpoken of 
king ground more fruitful,” &c, the man. . 
IMPRO'VIDENT (A.] heedleſs, carcleſs, IN ANE (A.) fooliſh, empty, vain, — 2 
eq . \ mr 
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IXANIMATE (A.) that has not, nor is ca- 
pable by pature of animal life, motion, ſen- 
ſation, or reflection, as. a ſtone, a tree, &c. 
INA NITV (S.) in Philoſophy, ſignifies abſo- 
ute emptineſs or vacuity, mere ſpace with - 
out any relation to matter, &c. 
JINAPPLICA'TION (S.) heedleſſneſe, negli- 


rence, lazineſs, or remiſſneſs, 


'INaRTI'CULATE{A.) that cannot be per- 


ſectly known or diſtinguiſhed by the voice or 
ſound, confuſed or indiſtinct. 

INARTIFICIAL (A.)] rude, unpoliſhed, not 
according to art or accuracy. 


INAU'GURATE (V.) to admit, inf, or 
finiſh the ceremonial part of appointing any | 


perſ.n to thediſcharge of ſome publick office. 

INAUGUR A'TION {(S.) the publick cere- 
mony performed at the crowning of a king, 

. making a knight of the garter, &c, 

INAUSPI'CIOUS (A.) that promi ſes, threat- 
ens, or foretels ſomething unhappy that is 
likely to come to paſs. 

I'NBRED (A.) ſomething that is connaturai, 
or grows up with a perſon or thing. 

INCA or Y'NCA (S.) the appellattve of the 
Peruvian kings and-princes of the blood. 
INCALE'SCENCE (S.) the growing or be- 
coming warm or hot by an internal agita- 

tion, motion, friction, or fermentation. 

INCAMER A*TION (S.) the adding or uni- 
ting of ſome land, right, or revenue to the 

- domin'on of the Pope. 

INCA'MP (v. ) to erect, pitch, or build tents 
or ſmall huts upon or about any particular 
place; and is commonly ſpoken of an army's 
ſurrounding or beſieging a city, town or for- 
treſs, or lying in a readineſs te oppoſe an- 
other army of a contrary intereſt, either by 


defending themſelves or attacking the others. | 


INCA'MPMENT (S.) the fixing or lying of 
an army in a regular method in the field, 

INCANTA'TION (S.) a ceremonions pro- 
nouncing certain words that are pretended 
or defigned for witchcraft or enchantment, 
to raiſe familiar ſpirits, - dead perſons, &c, 


todo or perform a miter, 
INCAPA'CIOUS (A.) chat ispent up, or that 
wants proper room or ſufficient ſpace. 
INCAPA'CITATE (v.) to diſqualify, make 
unable or unfit to do a thing, | 
INCAPA'CITY (s.) the want of power, 
ability, or other qualifications to act or per- 
orm any thing. 
INCARCER ATION (S.) the impriſoning or 
hindering a perſon of their liberty. 
INCARNATE (V.) to cover or clothe with 
Aeſhz alſo to take the nature of man, or 
| becomefleſh and blood, as Chrift did when 
bedeſcended from heaven, and was united to 
S., body that was bora of the Virgin Mary. 
| CARNA'TION (S.) che act of aſſuming or 
taking the human nature, and uniting or 
— to it, as Chriſt did, by uniting the 
Whead and nlanhood in one perſon; and 


>; * 


- 
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INC - = 


in Pbyſicl, it is the cauſing fleſh to grow 


in, over, or upon wounds. 


INCA'RNATIVES(S.) medicines that cauſe 


fleſh to grow upon wounds or injured parts, 


INCARTA'TION (S.) the Ciy wis term for 


purifying gold with filver and aqua - fortis. 


INCE'NDIARY (S.) one who makes it his 


buſineſs toſtir up and foment quarrels, make 


and keep up miſunderſtandings and ſtrife be- 


tween private or publick perſons; alſo ons 

that privately ſets peoples houſes on fire, 
I''NCENSE (S.) an aromatick and odoriferous 
gum that itTues out of a tree, called by the 
Ancients thurifera, the leaves whereof ale 
like a pear-tree ; in the Dog-days, they cut 
incifions in it, and ſo draw out the gum z 
the male ſort is eſteemed the beſt, which i» 
round, white, and unctuous within, and kine 
dlesinto a flame as ſoon as it is put er ſtiewed 
upon the fire; the female is ſoft, more gum- 
my, and leſs agreeable to the ſmell; both 
the Heathens and the Jews offered incenſe in 
their facrifices;- the Jewiſh prieſts morning 


an evening burnt incenſe, and upon the gfeac 


day of expiation the high piieſt took up incenſe 
pounded, and ready to be put into the cenſer 
with 2 ſpogn, and threw it upon the fire the 
moment he went into the ſanctuary, to pre» 
vent by its ſmoke, his too curious looking 
upon the ark andmercy-leat; ſometimes the 


ſacrifices and fat of the victims offered, is 


called by this name, as 1 Chron. vi. 46. 

INCE'NSE (V.) to make angry, . provoke, or 
inflame a perſon, by doing fomething that is 
diſagreeable. 

INCE'NSORY (S.] the pan, inſtrument, or 
place in or upon which incenſe is burnt, 
INCE'NTIVE (S.) a motive or reaſon why a 

perſon ſhou!d do a particular action. 
INCE'PTIVE (A.) beginning, or generative 

of ſomething, as a point of a line, a line of a 

plane, and a plane of a ſolid; in Grammar, 


thoſe verbs that expreſs the orderly proceſs . 


of actions are called inceptives. 


INCEPTOR (S.) a beginner or enterer upon 
INCAPABLE (A.) inſufficient, not fitor able | 


any thing; and at the Univerſity, fignifies 
one that has lately taken the degree of ma- 
ſter, &c, . "A 

INCERA'TION (S.) with the Aperbecaries, is 
the moĩſtening any dry matter till it comes to 
the confiſlence of dough or foft wax. 

INCE'RTITUDE (S.] doubtfulneſs, uncer- 
tainty, dubiouſneſs, &c. 


| INCE'SSANT (A.) continual, without any 


ſtop, delay, or ceaſing. 

I'NCEST (S.) an unlawful marriage, or car» 
nal conjunction of perſons related withiathe 
prohibited degiees. 

INCE'STUOUS (à.) one that marries or 
commits the act of carnal copulation with a 
ſiſter, daughter, or other prohibited perſon, 

INCH (S.) the 12th part of the meaſure com- 
monly uſed among us, called a foot; alſo a 
ſmall èonet ſſion or agreement between par- 
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il 4 Tach of candle, a term in Trade, for the [INCVRCLE (V.) to encompaſs within a cir< and fan 
1 method uſed for ſelling ſhips, large parcelsof | cle, or to draw a circle round a perſon or extraor. 
11 mercbandize, &c. by putting them up at a] thing. | INCOMA 
| L certain price, in order to induce the perſons | [INCI'SLON or INCVSURE (S.) a cut or gaſk RA 
N jd _ preſent to bid more and more all the time] in the fleſh or other ſubſtance ; a term par- and wit 
i! an Inch of candle is burning, attheexpiration | ticularly uſed by the Surgemns, who have thoſe n 
* of which the higheſt bidder is the buyer. knives of various forms, according ts the other en 
1 INCH (V.) to increach, or get by a little at a] purpoſes they are to be applied to, called the nur 
4 time, ſome advantages over a perſon. inciſoon-knives. IN OMR 
þ/ INCHA'NT (V.) tobewitch, charm, or lay a|INCITE (V.) to move, ſtir up, ſpur, ſet on, render 2 
's ſpell upon a perſon by means of ſome un- egg, or put forward. Kc. 
fl lawful practice or diabolical art, ſo that the INCI TEMENT or INCITA'TION (s.) a INCOM) 
1 perſons cannot act freely according to their | motive, reaſon, or inducement for the dong DITY ( 
| choice and diſpoſition; much of this nature | or ferbearing of a matter or thing, ſomene! 
opears in the writings of old authors, bet [[NCIVFLITY or INCI'VILNESS(S;) rude- 12 
the penetration and better information of } neſs, unmannerlineſs, contrary or oppoſite to imparte 
latter times, by the advantage of the im-] the rules of civility and good behaviour. ſon of 
FI rovemeots made in natural philoſophy ard [FNCLE (S.) a ſort of tape uſed by women to will not 
mathematicks, d-monſtrate moſt of the fa- tie their coats, aprons, &c, made of cotton us he r 
mous boaltings and ſtories of former times | alſo a ſort of cotton uſed by the weavers to — 
to be mere fiction, artifice, and deluſion, to] ſhoot with ſilk or thread, in ſome ſorts of eam 
cheat and impoſe upon the more ignorant part | broad geods. 0 or unch 
of avinklad. INCLE'MENCYorINCLE'MEN'TNESS(s, _—_ 
INCHA'NTER (S.) one that has the art, | a harſhneſs, unkindneſs of temper or 0 EY p 
fkill, or power to do ſomething natural or] poſition, ſeverity, unmercifulneſs, ſharpneſs, mec 
ſapernatural, to render my or your adi ens at} rigour, abe 
his diſpoſal, called alſo a magician, conjurer, IN CLI“NABLE (A.) bending, yielding, prone, — 
ſot cerer, e. ö or agreeable to a thing. INCO'M' 
INCHA'NTMENT (S.) any fort of ſpell, [INCLINA”TIONorINCLI'NABLENESS(S,) INCOME 
charm, or influence over a perſon, thattakes| the bent, or natural proneneſs of a perſon's 3 
away his natural liberty and choice. diſpoſition for or towards any thing; with misfort 
INCHA'NTRESS (S.) a woman that does, | the Mathematicians, it is the tendency or INCOMI 
or pretends to ſomething extraordinary and] leaning of one plane, line, or thing towards ſuit Oe 
\ ſupernatural, a witch, ſorcereſs, &c. another, ſo as to make an angle at the point MOM. 
INCHA'SE or CHASE. (V.) to ſet cyrious} of contact; this is particularly ſtudied and ficient] 
toys, jewels, ſtones, &c. finely in gold, fil-} regarded by thoſe who conſtruct or make INCO'M 
ver, &c, : ſun-dials, as may be ſeen in any treatiſe upon lied, 
VNCHIPIN (S.) in Hunting, is the loweſt gut] that ſubject. | INCOM! 
of a deer, INCLINE (V.) to bend, lean, favour, or ſhow INCO'M 
YNCHOATE (V.) to begin, generate, or put | reſpect to a perſon or thing. Avitby 
a thing into motion or being. INCLO'SE (V.) to ſhut up, or ſurround 2 up anc 
FNCIDENCE (S.) a mcetiag together; with] perſoa or thing by awall, bank, &c. they a 
the Mathematicians, it means the direftion|INCLO'SURE (S.) a field or parcel of grout themſe 
with which one body ſtrikes or ſalls upon] parted from all others, by a wall, bank, times p 
another, and the angle made by the line &c, bles, a 
of direction upon the plane of the receiving IN C LUPE (V.) to contain, comprehend, or NCO 
body, is called the angle of incidence; with] take in. | or abo 
the Opticians, that point in which a ray of |INCLU'SIVE (A.) a condition or expreſſion, or cone 
light does, or is ſuppoſed to fall on a piece of | whereby ſeveralperſons or things are taken in INCONC 
glaſs, is called the point of inc:dence. beſides the principal. | gined, 
FYNCIDENT (S.) an occaſional or accidental |INCO'G or INCO'GNITO (A.) hidden, con- INCON( 
matter or thing; in Law, it is ſomething| cealed, diſguiſed, ſecret, unknown. l-faſh 
neceſſarily depending upon a matter ſuperior | INCO'GIT ANCY (S.) heedleflneſs, thought- INCO'N 
or antecedent, as a court baron upon amaner, | lefineſs, careleſſneſs, | unfit; 
Ec. In Writing, and particularly in Poetry, | i NCOHE'RENT (A.) that does not hang, of INCO'N 
it is a pleaſant and agreeable matter that may] is not united together, and is commonly TY (+ 
de introduced into the ſubject, as a natural] applied to a diſcourſe or ſpeech that is 4 , meſs; 
conſequence of ſomething ſuppoſed or related| mixture of ill-ſuited matters, that have 0 ty tha 
to have been done by the principal actors, or | regular dependence upon or connection with mas tc 
flowing from: the principal action. each other. CON 
INCIDE'NTAL (A.) the ſame with accide» | NCOMBU'STIBLE (A.) that cannot be — 
tal, or happening by chance. - burnt, or conſumed by the fire. MON 
INCUNERATE (V.) the Chymifts term fo NCOME (S.) an eſtate, or revenue, or other 0 3 | 
reducing vegetables into aſhes for particulat | profit, whereby a perſon maintains himſelt 1 
pu poſes, as fein to make glals, & c. | | and 
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and with the Mathematicians it is applied t- 


INC 
and family, and detrays thoſe neceffary and 
extraordinary expences that do or may ariſe, 
INCOMME/NSURABLE or INCOMME'N- 
SURATE (A.) that cannot be meaſured; 


thoſe numbers and quantities that have n 
other exact or perfect diviſor but unity, ano 
the number itſclf, as 7, 11, 13, 23, &c, 
INCOMM'ODE (V.) to hurt, diſturb, or 
render a place or thing anfit, inconvenient, 


&c. 

INCOMMO'DIOUSNESS or IN COMM O. 
DITY (S.) inconvenience, unfitneſs, trouble 
ſomeneſs, | | 

INCOMMU'NICABLE (A.) that cannot be 
imparted to another; alſo ſpoken of a per- 
ſon of an ungenerous, reſerved temper, that 
will not be free to declare ſuch uſeful thing: 
as he may be maſter of, in order to benefit 
others, 

INCOMMU'T ABLE (A.) that is unalterable 
or unchangeable by nature, 

INCOMPA'CT ( A.) that is not well ordered 
or diſpoſed, that does not lie cloſe aud wel: 
together. 

INCO'MPARABLE (A.) that is beyond all 
compariſon, that is extraordinary or exceeding 
in its nature, that admits of no equal. 

INCO'MPASs (V.) to hedge in, or ſurround. 

NcOM PASSION ATE (A.) that has no ten- 
derneſs or compaſſion for the calamities or 
misfortunes of another; hard-hearted, &c, 

INCOMPA'TIBLE (A.) that does not agree, 
ſuit, or is not fit for another. 

INCOMPE'N5ABLE (A. ) that cannot be ſuf- 
ficiently rewarded or made amends for. 

INCO'MPETENT (A.) unfit, unable, unqua- 
lified, or improper. | 

INCOMPLE'TE (A.) imperfect, unfiniſhed. 

INCO'MPOSITE (A.) a term uſed by the 
Aritbmeticians-for ſuch numbers as are made 
up and compounded of units only, that is, 
they are divifible by no other numbers but 
themſelves and unity, and are called ſome- 
times primes, and {lumetimes incommenſura- 

bles, as 119, &c. | 
INCOMPREHE'NSIBLF (A.) that is beyond 
ot above the underſtanding, comprehenſion, 
or conception of a man, 


INCONCET'V ABLE (A.) chat cannot be ima- | 


pined, conceived, or thought. 


INCONCI'NNITY (S.) unfitnefs, irregularity, 


ll-faſhionedneſs, 


INCO'NGRUOUS (A.) improper, diſagreeable, 


unfit; unſeemly. 


* 
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INC 
INCONSI'DERATE, (A.) raſh, precipitate, 
haſty ; alſo unres ſonable. cruel, harſh. 
INCONSTDERATENESS or INCONSIDE- 
RA'TION (S.) thoughilefineſs, negligence, 
careleſſneſs; alſo cruelty, harſhneſs, unrea- 
ſonableneſs. | 
{NCONSIV/STENCE, INCONSI'STENCY, or 
INCONSUSTENTNESS (S.) diſagreemen 
unſuitavleneſs, irregularity. 25 
INCONSI'STENT (A.) contrary or diſagree- 
able to a thing, irregular, unconnected, un- 
ſuĩtabſe. 


4 


INCONSO/LABLE (A.) fo full of or over- 


whelmed with grief, that no advice or com- 
fort can make cheerful or merry. 
INCO'NSON ANCY (S.) a diſagreeableneſs or 
vnharmoniouineſs in ſound. 
INCO'NSTANCY, cr INCO'NST ANTNESS 
(S.) fickleneſs, changeableneſs, unſettled- 


NEt>. 
INCO'NSTANT (A.) unfixed, wavering, un - 
ſettled, fickle, irieſolute, not to be depended 


on. | 

INCONTE'STABLE (A) that admits of no 
difpute, that is plain and ev.dent beyond all 
contradiction. Ke ED 
INCONTE'>TABLENESS (S.) the plain and 
ev:dent certainty of a matter er thing, 
[NCO'NTINENT (A.) unchaſte, impure, 
given to whoring ; alſo immediately, (Part.) 
[INCO'NTINENTNESS or INCO'NTINEN - 
-CY (S.) the act of unchaſtity, impurity, or 
whoredom ; in Phbyſick, it is the, involuntary 
diſcharge of urine, or other natural purga- 
tions, that ſome weak perſons are ſubject 


to. 
INCONVE*NIENCE (S.) trouble, difficulty, 
or diſturbance of any kind. P 4 

INCONVE*RSABLE (A.) that cannot be 
converſed with, one whoſe weak parts, or 
high paſſions, render him unfit for com- 


ny. 

INCONVE'RTIBLE (A.) that cannot be 
changed, transformed, or altered. 
INCO'RPORATE (V.) to make into a maſs, 
' 
ting the particles of one bod 
another ; and in a Political Senſe, it ſignifies 
+ making or collecting the people of a borough, 
city, &c. into one body, by indulging them 
with particular privileges, for the better car - 
rying on of trade, 

INCORPO'REAL (A.) that has no body, a 


man, &c, * 


INC ON RO ESS or INCONGRU'i-|INCORRE/CT (A.) faulty, Aefective, imper- 
fect ke 


TY (S.) impropriety, diſagreeableneſs, unfit- 


, 3 : a 
neſs ; with the Phyſicians, it is that prope:- INCO! RRIGIBLE (A.) hardened, ſtubborn, 


ty that hinders t wo fluids from mixing or uni- 
os together, as water and oil, &c, 


CONNE'XION (S.) a not joining, agreeing 


that will not be reformed by any means. 
INCORRU'PT (A.) pure, undefiled, without 
taint, perfect, unblemiſhed, 


— or regularly depending upon ſome other [NCORKU'PTIBLE (A.) that is not ſubject 


to vary, alter, change, decay, or waſte, 


NOONSI'DERABLE (A. ) of little or no va- IN COUNTER (V.) to ſtruggle, diſpute, fight, 


3 alloa very ſmall quantity or lpace. 


or engage. with a per ſon for the maſtery. 
Dd 0 INCOU RAGE 


heap, lump, or mixture, by thoroughly un i- 
with thoſe of 


ſpiritual being, as God, angels, the ſoul of 


waves 
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INCRUSTA'TION (s.) 2 plaftaing or co- 


81 


co RACE (v.) to cheer, hearten, back, 


ſupport, or puſh forward. | | 
INCREA“SE (V.) to enlarge, grow, or be- 


dome more in number or quatity ; alſo to 


improve, or became more learned, ſkilful, al 
greater in dignity. 


| INCREA'TE(A.) that had no beginning, but], 


exiſted eternally and neceſſarily, as God: 
INCRE/DIBLE (A.) that is paſt all reaſon, 

probability, or belief; and ſometimes ſigni- 
ies only a very great number or quantity. 
INCREDIEFLITY or INCR E'DIBLENESS 


(S.) the act af unbelief; a fle wneſs, heſitancy. 


or back wardneſs of giving credit to a thing 
alſo the condition or ſtate of a thing or action 
that puts it paſt ell credit or belief. 
IN CRE DULOUS (A.) difficult of believing, 
one that will not give credit to what he fees 
and hears, though ſupported by very good rea- 
ſons and authority, | 
INCREDU'LIT Vor INCRE/DULOUSN ESS 
(S.) a fixed, refolute diſpoſition cf- ſuipeQ- 
ing or not believing any thing heard or 
ſeen, | 
INCREMENT (S.) an enlarging, incteafing, 


or growing bigyer; alſo a particular texm for 


32 fluxion that is continually flowing and in- 


creaſing z and, according to Lerbnith, is a cer. 
tainly fixed, infinitely ſmall quantity; Where 
as, according to the Neqgutonian ſcheme, it is 
conſidered without any particular ſize, but a> 
always arifing, though both anſwer the tame 


end; and when it is applied to a decreaſing 


quantity, it is called its decrement, 


INCRE'SSANT or INCRE'SCANT (A.) » 


term in Heraldry, whereby they expreſs the 
increaſe of the moon from the new. to the 
full, 1 | 

INCROA'CH (V.) to invade, or take in par” 
of another man's lands or property, to get ad 
vantage by degrees. | 

INCROA'CHMENT (S.) an uſutpation, an 
' irregular, or unlawful advantage taken by 
one perſon upon or over another, 


INCROA'CHINGNESS (S.) a covetons, nię | 


gardly, ſpunging diſpoſition, one that is con- 
tinually taking hold of all opportunities to 
get an advantage from or over another. ' 
INCRU'STED (A.) incloſed or covered with 
a a cruft, or hard dry matter, as a ſore head 
with ſcabs, water with ice, &c. In Arcbi- 
tecture, it is a column with brick, common 
None, &c. caſed over with agate, jaſper, cu · 


rious marble, or other valuable matter, neatly] 


cemented togither, ſo as to appear a ſolid of 
the covering ma ter. 8 } 


— 


vering any thing over with ſome matter that 
will naturally or artificially grow or becom 


- - hard, astheplaſter called terraſs; or any mat 


ter that incloſes another, and is put into a 


oven, as a pye. 
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I'NCUBUS (s.) among the V itch-qpriters, is 3 
ſuppoſed - devil that afſumes the body of 
man, and has carnal knowledge of a witch; 
wirh the Phyſicians, it is a troubleſome ſup⸗ 
pre ſſion of the animal ſpirits, commonly call 


able to ſtir or ſpeak for a time, and ſeams a 
if he was preſſed down, or laid upon by ang. 
ther perſon ſtronger than himſelf. 
iNCU'LCATE (V.) to inſtill, repeat often, or 
> get by little and little into a per ſon's mind or 
underſtanding, any thing that we would teach 
or have them remember, 

INCU"LPABLE (A.) without fault, blamelef, 
unte proveable. 

INCU'MBENT (A.) ying, depending, or be- 
longing to a perſon to do as his duty, 

INCU*MBENT (S.) a clerk or prieſt that 
reſides upon, and performs the office of tis 
cure, 

INCU”MBER (V.) to embarras, trouble, fa. 
tigue, hinder, clog, or ſtop; allo to take 
more buſineſs upon a pe: fon than he can well 

do or perform. , 

INCU"MBRANCE (S.) hindrance, trouble, 
fatigue, top, clog, &c. ; 
INCU R (V.) to bring upon one's ſelf the anger 

of another, by doing or torbearing ſomething 
contrary to their inclinations. 

INCU*RABLE (A.) that cannot be remedied, 
healed, cured, or amended. 

INCU*RABLENESS (S.) the condition of be. 
ing paſt remedy, cure, or help, 

INCU*RIOUS (A.) negligent, careleſs, with- 
out judgment or diſ inction. 

INCU*RSION. (S.) the inroads of one enemy's 
ſoldiers into the country of another; a waſt- 

ing, ſpoiling, &c. 

INCURVA'TION or INCU'RVATURE 68.) 
a bending, bowing, or making crooked; in 
Opticks, it is a ray of light any ways deviatirg 
from the right line, in which it would natu- 
rally have gone, if the thickneſs of the me- 
dium through which it paſſes did not binder 
or alter it; with the Surgeons, it is a ſwelling, 
tumour, or bunch on the back, or the 
ſotced and unnatural bending of a bone, dy 3 
fall, blow, or-other accident. : 

INDAGA'TION (S.) a ſtrict, narrow, diligent 
ſearch or inquiry into, or after a matter @ 

| thing. wits 3 

IN DA MAE (V. ]) to hurt or prejudice, + 

INDA'NGER (V.) to render liable, or ex- 

p ſe to hazazd, danger, Joſs, prejudice, or 

urt, . 

NDEA'R (V.) to win the love or gain the 
affections of any perſon, by pleaſant, agree” 
able and kind behaviour. þ 

INDEA'RMENT (S.) the ac of rendering or 


— 


loved, by winning carriage and obliging be 


ha viour. 


INCUBA TION or INCV'BITURE (s.) the INDE'BTED (A.) obliged, or owing ſome- 


INDS'CENT 


'brooding or fitting of hens upon eggs, in or- 
der to batch or bring forth young ones, 


= 


thing to another: 


ed the pight- mate, that renders a perſon un- 


making one's ſelf eſteemed, valued, or de- 
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* 
WDECENT (A.) rude, immodeſt, unbecom- 


ing, (irregular, or unſee mly. 


INDECENCY or INDE'CENTNESS (s.) an 


manner of imtmnogeſtv, unhandſomeneis, un- 
ſeemlineſs, zee. | 
INDECLUNABLE (A.)a term with the Gram- 
marians, for thoſe nouns that do not vary; 

their endings, ; 
INDE'COROUS (A.) unhandſome, unſeemly, 

indecent. 5 
INDECO'RUM (s.) unmannerly, unſeemly, 

or irregular behaviour, | 
INDEE'D (part.) yes, truly, &c. | 
INDEFA"TIGABLE (A.) that cannot be wea- | 


ried or tired with labour or application, is] 


firmly bent and reſolute in the put ſuit of any 
thing. 5 " 
INDEFA'TIGABLENESS (S.) continual di - 


ligence, or unweariet application. 
INDEFEA'SIBLE or INDEFEI'SABLE (A.) 
2 Lato Term, that ſignifies the matter is fo 
well fixed, that it cannot be defeated or made 
void; this term many are fond of in their 
political diſputes about ſucceſſion to the 
grown, but our conſtitution is ſo happy, that 
with us it is to be underſtood in a qualificd 
ſenſe, according as the circumſtances of times 


vary. 
INDEFINITE (A.) unboundcd, unlimited, 
unreſtrained. . 


INDE'FINITENESS (S.) the condition or ſtate 


bounded or reſtrained. | 

INDE'LIBLE (A.) that cannot be put or blot- 
ted out, or cancelled. ” 

INDE'MNIFY (V.) to ſave, keep, or bea 
harmleſs ; to ſecure from charge or danger, &c. 

INDEMNTT (S.) an exemption, inſurance, 
lafeguard, or proteRtion from the damage or 
danger that may enſue from an act or perſon, 

INDEMO'NSTR ABLE (A.) abſurd, falſe, a 
propofition whoſe truth cannot be proved or 
demonſtrated, ts ; 

INDE'NT (V.) to cut in notches, or waving 
in and out, as parchments are, on which 
deeds, and their counter - parts are writteg i 
order to prevent frauds, by their aer ee 
checking. 3 

NDE'NTURE or INDE/NTION (S.) a cut. 
lng or growing in notches, like the edges of 
many ſorts of leaves, or waving on the edges 
of paper, parchment, &c. alſo the name of 
a leaſe, deed, agreement, Ec. ſo cut, which 
commonly begins with theſe words, This in- 
denture, C. . 4 

INDEPE'NDENT (A.) that which does not 
ielate to, or depend upon another thing, as 
its cauſe ; alſo a. perſon or thing that is ab- 
ſolutely at liberty; alſo the name of a ſect 

Proteſtants, both in England and Holland, 
chat deny all ſubordination in the miniſtry ,- 
ud affirm, that every particular church on 
Congregation has ſofficient power to act and 

every thing relatirg to religious govern- 


„ vitkio Cel, and is 90 way fubject ci 


of any thing that cannot be limited, or is not 


IND 


accountali to other churches. or their dewpie 


ties, nor to their aſſemblies or f. nods ; they 
ſay there is no abſolute occafion for ſynods or 
councils at all, and that their reſolutions ale 


to be conſidered no otherwiſe than wiſe or 


prudent advices, not as deciſions to be peremp- 
torily obeyed; they affirm that one church 
may adviſe or reprove another, but has no 
authority to excommunicate or cenſure, &c. 
As to the general articles of faith and practice 
in all other matters, they agiee with the ge- 
nerality of Proteſtants, | : 


larly bounded, Itmited, or reſtrained ; fo with 

the Algebraiſts. thoſe queſtions of problems 

that will admit of a variety of anſwers, are 

called by this name. . t 

INDEVO'TION (S.) a coldneſs or negligence 

in or want of devotion, the not having a due 

regard for, at, or about religious matters, 
whether it proceeds from careleſſneſs or itre- 

Hęious principles. | 

INDEX (S.) a guide, pointer, or director; and 
when ſpoken of a Clock, means the hand, is 
a Sun dial the ſtile, in a Book the table of 
contents, or references where the principal 
heads are treated of; in the Logarithms, or 
Agebraick Proceſſes, it is the exponent or fi- 

gure that ſhews the number of places the ab- 
ſolute number conſiſts of, or the power any 

- quantity is raiſed to, &c. In the Roman 
Church, a catalogue of prohibited books is 
called the index expargatorius. - 

INDIAN (S.) a native of India ; alſo an ap- 
pellative to any commodities brought from 
thence, as tea, muſlin, &c, | 

INDICANT (A.) ſignifying, ſhewing, point 
ing out, or declaring, | Rk -- 

I'NDICATE (V.) to fignify, hint, ſhew, diſs 
cover, or declare. i | ' 

INDICA'TION (S.) a ſign, ſymptom, hint, or 
prognoſtick. 

INDI'CATIVE (A.) declarative, ſhewing, tell - 
ing, or implying; and with the Grammarians, 
is the common name for their firtt rank of 
moods or manners of verbs, in which the 
aſſertion or denial of a thing is poſitively 

made. 

INDTCT (V.) to impeach, accuſe, or prefer 
a bill of complaint againſt a perſon, as an of- 
fender or criminal, according to due couple of 
law. ; 

INDI'CTABLE (A.) matter againſt which a 
bill of complaint may be legally brought in 
due courſe of law, is ſaid to be indiFab/:,  * 

INDICTMENT (S) a complaint made in a 
court of juſtice againſt a criminal for an of 
fence, 

INDI'CTION (S.) Chrenologica! Term, that im- 
plies a revolution of 15 years, which forme 
aſſu m was a tax ſetilad for 15 years 5 amon 
the Romans, it ſometimes fignifies the convo- 
cation of an ecclefiafiical aſſembly, as cf a 
© council or ſynod, and fometimes a civil one, 
as of a diet or parkjament, Ee 

Dad a2 : INDI'F- 
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INDETE'R MINATE (A.) that is not partieu- 
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' I'NDICO or I'NDIGO (S.) an Indian drug of 


bave abundance of phyſical virtues: 
- -*INDIRE'CT (A.) unfair, vnjuſt, irregular, or d by * 
+= unlawful means. or ways of doing any thing; perſon upon the back of it; in Heraldry, it 
aAlſo the doing any thing as it were back-| 


n 1 N D 5 
INDIFFERENT (A.) of ſmall value or little, 
conſequence; alſo careleſs, or not ſolicitous 

whether an affair is ſo or not. | 
INDI'FFERENCY or INDV'FFEREN'TNESS 
(S.) a condition er ſtate of mind whereby 2 
- perſon is not ſolicitous or earneſt whether an 
affair ſucceeds or not. 
I'NDIGENCY or INDIGENTNESS (S.) po- 
verty, needineſs, want, meanneſs, or lowneſs 
of eſtate, condition, or fortune, 
INDIGE'STIBLE (A.) that cannot be digeſted 
into food or nouriſhment ; alſo any thing ſo 
<onfoled and diſordered that it cannot be 
rought to regularity. | 
INDIGE'STED (4.) rude, ill-diſpoſed, pot 
ſettled, raw, crude, confuſed, out of order, 
irregular. ' 
INDIGE'STION (S.) badneſ of ſtomach, 
want of regular digeſtion, out of order, con- 
fuſion. 
INDI'GITATE (V.) to mark, ſhew, or point 
out plainly, to demonſtrate, or infallibly 
prove any thing. | 


INDI'GITES (S.) the old Heathens name for| 


their heroes or demi-gods; alſo a name for- 
merly given to the inhabitants of Ampourdan, 
in the principality of Catalonia in Spain. 
INDIGNA“TION (S.) ſcorn, diſdain, anger, 
wrath, &c, . 4 
INDIGNITy (S.) an affront, or ill uſage, a 
treating a perſon below or contrary to his 


* 
— — 


IND 

INDISCREE'T (A.) unwiſe, fooliſh, 

raſh, filly, N un wary⸗ wh 

INDISCRE'TION or INDISCREE'TNEsS$ 
* raſhneſs, folly, precipitateneſs, inconſi- 

erateneſs 5 

INDISCRI'MINATE (A.) not ſeparated, 

parted, or- put. aſunder, confuſed, mixed, 

jumbled, c. 

INDISPE'NSABLE or INDISPE'NSIBLE A) 

that cannot be forbirn, or let alone, that 

muſt be done, that is really and abſolutely 
neceſſary, TOs 

INDISPO'SE (V.) to ſet a perſon againſt any 

/ thing, to render one unwilling to do a thing, 

INDISPO'SED (A.) ſet againſt any thing, un- 

willing or diſliking of it; alſo ſick, ill, cr 

out of order of body or mind. 

INDI-POSI'TION (S.) fickneſs, unwilling- 

neſs, &c, 

INDISPU'TABLE (A.) paſt all contradiction, 

2 cannot be denied, plain, evident, demon- 
rable. 

INDISSO'LV ABLE or INDI'SSOLUBLE (A.) 
that cannot be melted or diſſol ved, looſened, 
broken, untied, .or undone, 

INDISTUNCT (A.) confuſed, without regu- 
larity, order, or decency. 

INDIS [TNGUISHABLE (A.) that is not, or 
cannot be known, or diſtinguiſhed, 


— 


or ſpeeches for another. . 


merit or char iQer. | [INDIVIDUAL (s.) the ſelf-ſame perſon or 


a dark, Ceep, blue colour, uſed by the Dyers 
to dye linen, woollen, ſilk, &c. blue, which 
is heightened by ſome other ingiedient, as 
occafion requires; it is drawn from the 
leaves of a plant called by the Spaniards anil, 
by us indigo; when the plant is grown ripe, 
known. by the juicineſs and criſpneſs of the 
Leaves, they cut them down, and throw them 
into a vat, and cover them with water, theſe 
are boiled together for 24 hours ſpace ; at the 
top ſwims a ſcum of all manner of colours; 
then they draw or let oft the water into an- 
other veſſel, where they maſh or tir it with 
fix long poles fixed together on purpoſe ; this 
is done till the water becomes of a deep green; 
after "this the matter ſubfides of itſelf; and 
when it is well ſettled, they pour off the wa- 
ter; then they take the indigo, and tie it up 
in ſmall linen bags, and let it drain; that 
done, they put it in ſhallow wooden boxes, 

" and as it dries they cut it in flices, and let 
them harden in the ſun; it is alſo ſaid to 


wards, or contrary to the common way. 
INDISCE'RNIBLE(A.) unperceivable, that 
cannot be ſeen, hidden, ſecret, &c. 


INDISCE'RPIBLE(A.) that cannot be parted, | 


divided, torn, or rent. Dr, More contends 


very much for indiſcerpible atoms, &c. in his 


Inamrtality of the Soul, 


thing; alſo any thing that is got, or that 
cannot be ſeparated or divided into parts. 

INDIVTSIBLE (A.) that cannot be divided, 
parted, or ſeparated, 

INDIVISIBVLITY or INDIVI'SIBLENESS 
(S.) the capacity, ſtate, or condition of a 
thing that cannot be ſeparated, parted, or 
divided. 

INDIV1'SIBLES (S.) things that cannot be di- 
vided, as the ſouls of men, &c. with the 
Geometricians, they are much the ſame with 


tions, and is the infinitely ſmall particles that 
bodies are ſuppoſed to be compoſed of, the in- 
vention of which is attributed to Archimedes, 
INDQ'CILK or INDO'CIBLE (As) of 2 natur 
not capable or fit to be taught, improved, or 
indtucted; dull, ſtupid, blockiſh, 
I'NDOLENCE or I'NDOLENTNESS (C) 
idleneſs, © careleſſneſs, negligence, remiſinels, 
inſenſibility. 
INDORSE (v.) to write upon the back of a 
note, deed, or other inftrument. 
INDO'RSED (A.) a note or deed that bas 
ſomething written. and ſigned by the proper 


a bearing of fiſh, &c, with their backs to one 

| another. WY TP 

INDO'RSEMENT (S.) a proper writing upon 
the back-fide of a note, bond, &c- lome- 
times called an aſſignment. 


'INDOW* (V.) to beftow ſomething upon an” 


other, as to ſettle an eſtate for the ma 


* 


ö 


INDITE (V.) to ſpeak or write words, letters, 


| increments; it was ancientiy called exhaul- / 
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INE 
. . nance of * ſchool, boſpital, church, or pri- 


vate perion. - 

INDO'W MENT (S.) a gift beſtowed by one 
on another; alſo the =ccompliſhments of the 
mind bath natural and acquired, 8 

INDRAUGHT (S.) a gulph or bay running in 
between two lands from the ſea, and which 
contains a large quanti'y of water fit for ſhips 
to ride ſafely in. A 

INDU'BIT ABLE (A.) paſt all doubt, diſpute, 
or queſtion, plain, clear, demonſtrable. 

INDU'CE (V.) to incline, move, perſuade, 
lead, egg, or puſh on. 

INDU'CEMEN TS (S.) reaſons, or perſuaſions, 
or motives for a perſon's doing or forbearing 
any thing. 

INDU'CT (V.) to introduce, lead, or put inte 
poſſeſſion, eſpecially uſed at a parſon's taking 
the poſleſion of his church or living by piy- 
ing him the keys, by the biſhop's commiſſary 
or deouty, &c. 1 

INDUE” v.) to qualify, ſupply, give, beſtow, 
or furniſh with. 

INDU'LGE (V.) to permit, humour, pleaſe. 
allow, or wink. at, or give leave, play with, 
or cocker, ; 

INDU'LGENCE (S.) an allowance or permiſ- 


church of Rome, it is a pardon for fins, ano 
ſometimes ſo extenſive, as to be for the paſt, 
preſent, ard to come, written upon parch 
ment, and ſealed and ſigned by the pope or 
his delegates, 

INDU'LGENT (A.) kind, favourable, tender 
hearted, tond, mild, or gentie. 

INDU'LTO (S.) a particular grant of the pope 
to any ſociety, corporation, or private perſon 

to do, ſomething, tor which, without that 
privilege, they would be proſecutahle by the 
canon la w; allo a power granted to kings by 
the pope,” :+ nominate perſons to conſiſtoria 
benefice- ; a'ſo a duty, tax, or cuſtom paid to 
the kin; of Spain, for all ſuch commeditie: 


palleons, . 27 

INDU'RABLE (A.) that may be borne, ſuffer- 
ed, ſoſtained, undergone, or indured. 

INDU'RATE (V.) to harden, to render or 
make ftiff, ſtubborn, or obſtinate. 

INDU'RATE (A.) hard, inflexible, obftinate, 
ſtubborn, &c, 

INDU'RE (v.) to bear, ſuffer, ſuſtain, go 
thro', to remain, continue, laſt, abide. 

INDU'STRIOUS (A.) careful, diligent, labori- 
bus, pains-taking. 

INDUSTRY or INDU'STRIOUSNESS (S.) 
clole application, earneſt, and diligent mind- 
ing er doing buſineſs, conſtant labour, or 
pains-taſting, 6 

INEBRIATE (V.) to fuddle, to intoxicate, or 
make drunk ; and ſometimes ſignifies increaſ- 
ng, heightening, or promating the natural 
pride of a perſon. ; 

INFFFABLE (A.) that cannot be expreſſed in 


Verde, onntterable; in Arichmerieh, the 


* 


IN F 

| . Toots of ſurd numbers are ſo called, becauſe 
— cannot be found out or expreſſed, other- 
wiſe than by the ſign. _ 

INEFFICA*CIOUS, INEFFE/CTIVE, or IN- 
EFFE'CTUAL (A.) fruitleſs, vain, to no 
purpoſe, ſhort, deſective. 

INE'LEGANT (A.) coarſe, ordinary, mean, 
baſe, without beavty or art. ts 
INE'PTITUDE (S.) unfitneſs, ncapacity, 

weakneſs, fooliſhneſs. 

INEQUA'LITY (S.) the ftate or condition 
where one thing of perſon is ſuperior, larger, 
longer, &c. than another. 

INERGE'TICAL (A.) fluggiſh, he- vy, dull, 
flow of motion, inactive. | 

INESCU"TCHEON (S.) a term in Heraldry, 
for a ſmall eſcutcheon that is burne within a 
great one, containing one fifth part of the 
field, and is borne within it as an ordinary; 
it is ſometimes called a ſcutcheon of pretence, 
and then it carries the arms of a man's wife 
when he hath married an heireſs. 

INF'SSE (S.) with the Philoſ-phers, is ſome- 
thing that is really exiſting and perceptible by 
the ſenſes, 

INE'STIMABLE (A) too valuable, or of 
more worth than can be computed, reckoned, 
o- eſteemed, 

INE'ViTABLE (A.) that can no ways be 
avoided, prevented, or ſhunned, | 

INE'VITABLENESS (.) unavoidableneſs, ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, no ways to be ſhunned, 

INEXCO'GITABLE (A.) unconceivable, that 
can no ways be found out or thought of. 

INEX&CU'SABLE (A.) unpardonable, that will 
admit of no palliation, ſoftening, or excuſe. 

INEXH AU'STIBLE (A.) that cannot be emp- 
tied, or all taken away. 

(NE'XORABLE (A.) that cannot be wrought 
upon by any prayers, tears, or intreaties 
whatever. 

INE XPE'DIENT (A.) unfit, inconvenient, 

Improper. 

INE XPIABLE (A.) that cannot be ſatisfied, 

or atoned for. 

INEXPLICABLEK (A.) that cannot be ex- 

plained, made plain, clear, or eaſy to be un- 

der ſtood. 

INEXPRE'SSIBLE (A.) beyond the reach of 
words, unutterable. 

INEXPU'GNABLE (A.) that cannot be con- 

quered, or overcome by art, ſtrength, or 

power. 

INEXSU'PER ABLE (A.) that cannot be ex» 

ceeded, ſurpaſſed, or overcome. | 

INEXTTNGUISHABLE (A.) that cannot be 

quenched, or put out. 

INEXTI'RPABLE (A.) that cannot be rooted 

out. or utterly deſtroyed. 

INE'XTRICABLE (A.) too difficult to be 

2 conquered, overcome, or got rid 


PETE 
INFA'LLIBLE (A.) out of the power dr dan- 
ger of erting, miſtaking, or being deceived, 
abſolutely certain, poſitive, and true. 
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INE | 
"INFAMOUS (A.) ſcandalous, wicked, notori- 
ouſly bad, and oppoſite to virtue and honcur. 
I NFAMY or INFAMOUSNESS (S.) ſcan- 
dal, bad report, or character ma the ſtate 


: 


or condition of thoſe, who 
_ wicked!y,.. _ | 7 | | 
I'NFANCY (S.) tne fuſt ſtate of human life, 
or childhocd ; alſo the beginnirg of a ſt te, 
city, art, ſcience, or undertaking, before it 
is per fected. by | 
T'NFANT (S.) in common Speech, means a youry 
child, or one undet ſeven years vid ; but ir 
Lac, all under twenty-one years old are fc 
called. ; 
INFANTA {S,) the appellat q or name given 
to the diughters of the Kirgs of Spain and 
- Portugal, 
INFA NT E S.) the fon of the king of Spain oi 
; Portugal. 
INFANTRY (S.) the foot-ſoldiery cf any na- 
tion or army. 
INF ATUATE (V.) to charm, bewitch, be · 
« 1;t,- intox.cate, or overcome the reaſon of 
any perſon, ſo as to act contrary to their true 
” intereſt or comm: n ſenſe. 
INFATUA'TION S.) deluſion, ſtrong, or 


ve vilely or 


great prepoſſeſſi n in favour of any perſon or || 


opi jon, though in itſelf ridiculous. 
INFECT v.) to taint, poiſon, corrupt, ſpoil, 
or communicate a diſcaſe from one to ano- 
ther; to inſtill bad principles or o] in ons into 
a perſon, | 
INFE CTICUS (A) of a poiſonous, tainting, 


or corrupting nature. : | 


INFEE'BLE (V.) to render or make weak, or. 


. _unad'e to do gr perform a thing. 
INFELICITOUS (A.) unhappy, unfortunate, 
unlucce!s*al, | 
INFELYCITY (s.) trouble, vexation, ſorrow, 
unhappineſs, unſucceisfulneſs. 
INFEOFFE (V.) to ade, unite, join to, or 
efiiarge the fee. 2 
4 IRE ,"OFFMENT (S.) a ſettlement in fee. 
NFE'R (V.) to draw, conclude, gather, or re- 
ſolve upon ſomething from a, propoſition or 
argument laid down, 


FNFERENCE (S.) a corollary, concluſion, ar 


4 


INF 


INFERTILITY or INFE'RTILENESs 8) 


the ſtate or condition of barrenneſs, drive(;, 
or unfruitfulneſs, 
INFE'>T (V.) to trouble, plague, burt, da- 
mage, annoy, or incommode, like thieves 
that frequent ſome one particular place. 
I'NFIDEL (S.) one that does not believe or 
trofeſs the truth; and with Ch: iſtiant, it u 
applied to the Pagans, Turks, &c. by the 
Turks to the Cbriſtiant, &.. | 
INFIDELITY (S.) vab:licf; alſo the condi- 
tion or Nate of an obſtinate rejecter of demon · 
ſtrable truths ; alſo unf. ithiulneſs, diſhoceſly, 
or diſſaoyalty. 
UNFINITE (A.) without any bounds, limits, 
end, number, or quantity that can be com- 
prehernded, conceived, or underſtood 3 and 
ſometimes means only indefinite; it is applied 
variouſly, ſometimes to that which had no 
beginning, not will have end; ſometimes 10 
that which had a beginning, but will have ng 
end; ſometimes it only ſignifies ſomething 
very far off, or cxceedingly near, a prodigi- 
ous large number or quantity, or a very ſmall 
one, & c. a 
INFINITE'SIMALS (S) a term ſome mahe- 
maticians uſe for fluxtons. 
INFI'NITIVE MOOD (S.) in Grammar, is fa 
called, becauſe no particular number or perſon 
is thereby expreſſed. 
INFINITY, I'NFINITENESS, or INFINI- 
TVUDE (S.) boundleſTneſs, unmeafureablenels, 
unnumerab'encis, &. 
INFURM (A.) weak, ſickly, cut of order, in- 
diſpoled, decayed, crazy. 
INFURMARY (S.) an heſpital, apartment, of 
l-dg'ng for fick people, | 
INFURMITY or INFI'RMNESS (S.) indif 
poſition, weakneſs, ſickneſs, crazineſs, fce- 
bleneſs, N 
N FI X (V.) to faſten or ſet one thing in ane - 
ther, as a jewel in a ring, &c. 
INFLA'ME (V.) to ſet on fire, to kindle or 
excite an earneſt paſſion or deſire in a perſon, 
to provoke or ſtir up anger; alſo to promote 
or increaſe jealouſy, miſunderſtandings, t 
quarreis. 


gument, or relolution drawn from ſomething IN FLA NMABLE (A.) capable of being (et 


that went before. 


INFE'RIOR (A.) beneath, below, or under, 
both in reſp: & of place and dignity, and alſo 


in number or quantity, 


INFERIO/RITY, or INFE/RIORNESS (s.) 


on fire, of a combuſtible nature. 
INFLAMMA'TION (S.) in Phyſch, ib 4 
burning heat, or a very troubleſume ſweliing 
or diſorder, and frequently very pernicious 
and dangerou:. 


the ſtate, rank, or condition of ſubordina- INFLA'MMATIVE (A.) of a heating, bora 


tion. 2 — ? 


ing, or inflammable na tute or quality. 


INF E RIORs (S.) a term in converſation, for |[NFLA'TION (S.) a puffing or blowing vp 


perſons of a lower fate, condition, or quality, 


or filling with wind. 


as knight to a duke, a cobler to a gentle- |[[NFLE'CT (v.) to bend, bow, or turn in 


man, or a ſervant to his maſter, 


wards, 


- ANFERNAL (A.) helhſh, devilick ; of, or be- |INFLE'CTION or INFLE/XION (s.) a bend- 


 Jovging to hell. : 


Infernal Stone, inSurgery, is a continual cau- 


ſtick, ſometimes called the filver cautery. 


FE'RTILE (A.) unfcuuful, barren, dry, that 


8 docs Lot bring forth or increaſe, 


ing, bowing, ot turning in wards; in Gran- 


mar, eſpecially in the learned Tangent, it - 
varying the endings of mt of nov 

and verbs according to the caſe, renie, 2 a 
or number z in Opticks, it is the — 


entit], 
munit 
INFRA 
ing f 
comn 
al 
obli 
INFRA 
that i 
INFRE 
mon, 
INF RI 


upon 
brea k 
INFRY 
croacl 


prope! 
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ve or 
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che 


andi · 
mon- 
neſiy, 


imits, 
com · 
; and 
applied 
ad no 
mes o 
ave ng 
ething 
rodigi- 
y ſmall 


mahe- 
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r perſog 


FINI 
blenels, 


der, in- 
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ſs, fee · 


z in ane · 


zindle ot 
a perſon, 
promote 
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being {et 


>, is 4 
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pernicious 


ng, burg* 


y. 
Wing VP) 


turn ia · 


3.) a bend 
in Cran- 
uages, it is 
1s of nouny 
ale, mood, 
return 0 


pendinf 


IVTO'LD (V.) to wrap up, or incloſe one 


bending the contrary way, by the rays paſſing” 
through a thick medium ; in Geometry, it is 
when a curve has gone its whole extent, and 
then bends or goes a crntzary way. | 
INFLE'XI3LE (A.) that cannot be moyed, 


turned, bent, or rendered otherwiſe than it] 


is; ſpoken alſo of an obſtinate, reſolute, Riff, 
determined, poſitive temper or perſon. 
INFLICT (V.) to puniſh, lay a fine. upon a 
peiſon, or force or impoſe ſomething upon 
him contrary to his inclination. 
INFLI/CTION (S.) a puniſhing, a reſtraint or 
obibition laid or executed upon a perſon. , 
INFLUENCE (S.) a power with, over, or 
upon, to cauſe to act, or bring forth, _ 
INFLUX (S.) a flowing or running into, par 
tico'arly of water agitated by the tides. 


thing within another. | 
INFO'RCE (V.) to urge, or prevail upon by 
threats, reaſons, arguments, or preſents z to 
compel, conſtrain, or oblige, | 
INFO'RCEMENT' (S.) an additional reaſon 
why a thing ſhould be done or let alone; 
alſo a compulſion or reſtraint, 


INFORM (x.) to inſtruct, teach, acquaiat, or 


make known, 
INFORM (A.) without ſhape, ugly, irre- 


ular, 


INFORMA'TION (s.) a decl>ration, telling, | 


or making x thing known to a magiſtrate, a 
eimplaint; alſo inſtruction or teaching. 

INFO RMER (S.) one who inſtructs, teaches, 
or makes a thing known to another ; but is 
commonly underſtood in an ill ſenſe, for one 
tht exhibits complaints to a magiſtrate, in 
order to pet money. 

INFO'RTUNATE (A.) unſucceſsful, unhappy, 
unjucky, miſerable, &c. 

INFO'RTUNES (S.) with the Helen, are 
ſuch planets as indicate ill ſucceſs or unhappi- 
7 to the native, particularly Saturn and 

47. 

NFR ACTION (s.) an illegal and violent 
breaking into or through a compact, agtee- 
ment, league. treaty, peace, &c. 

INFRA'NCHISE (V.) to make or ſet free, to 
entitle a perſon to all the privileges ,of a com- 
munity, ſociety, or body politick. 

INFRA'NCHISEMENT (S.) the act of mak - 
ing free, or entitling to the privileges of a 
commonwealth ; alſo a releaſing, diſcharg- 
ng, or excuſing from a debt, duty, or other 
obligation, 

INFRA'NGIBLE (A.) durable, ſtrong, laſting, 
that is not to be broken, 

INFRE'QUENT (A.) ſeldom, rare, uncom- 
mon, that does not happen often. 

INFRINGE (V.) to intrude, invade, or gain 
upon the property or privilege of another, to 


k in upon or violate the laws or cuſtoms. 


INFRINGEMENT (s.) an invaſion or in. 


creachment upon, or violation of another's 
perty. | | 
NFV'SE (V.) to put or ſteep in liquor, to in- 
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ING. 
fill, hint; or inculcate into the mind or opi- 
nion of anather, 
INFU'SION (S.) a pouring or fleeping one thing 
or | quor into or in another. | 1 44 
INGA'GE (V.) to contend with, to fight; 
alſo to contract with or obligate. 
INGE'MINATE (V.) to repeat often, to dou- 
ble, or increaſe. . 
iNGE NDER (V.) to beget, to cauſe to be pro- 
duced or brought forth. 
INGENERABLE (A.) that cannet be pro- 
duced, brought forth, or begotten. , 
INGE'NIOUS (A.) artful, ſkilful, cunning, 
witty, exquiſite, curious. : 
INGENUITY or INGE'NIOUSNESS (5.) 
the natural and improved diſpofitions, ſkill, 
or parts of a perſon that produces fine works, 
2 paintings, or performances of any 
ort. ö . . 
INGE'NUQUS (A.) honeſt, ſincere, plain, 
downright, free, without reſerve, &c. 
INGLO'RIOUS (A.) mean, baſe, diſhoneft, of 
bad reputation. 
UNGOT (S.) the name given by the refiners to 
a wedge of gold or filver, when melted and 
run into a regular pig, bar, &c, and is of va». 
rious weights at the humour of the owner. 
INGRA FT (V.) to fix, put, imprint, or im- 
plant, to inſtill or cauſe to grow up in a per- 
ſon or thing. 
INGRAPL (V.) to notch, dent, or cut in upon 
the edges of any thing. 
{[NGRA'TE (S.] the hateful and reproachful 
name given to an unworthy, unthankfol per- 
ſon, that does not make initable returns for 
favours received, | 
INGRA'TIATE (V.) to get into a perſun's fa 
vour by degrees; to do whatever is fit or pro- 
per to pleaſe, humour, and gain the approbae 
tion of another. 5 
INGRA'TITUDE(S.) a neglect of duly thank - 
ing or otherwiſe rewarding a perſon for fa- 
vours received from him; alſo a returning 
evil for good. . G 
INGRE'DIENTS (S.) the ſeveral particulars of 
a compolition, but moſt generally applied to 
phyſical preparations or medicines. 
IN'GRESS (S.) an entrance into a place z with 
the Aftranomers, it is particularly uſed for the 
ſun's going into the firſt ſeruple of any of the 
cardinal figns, eſpecially Artes. : 
INGRO'SS (V.) in Trade, is the ſame 38 to 
monopolize, & get all or the greateſt part of 
any particular commodity together into ona 
perſon's poſſeſſion; in Lato, it fignifies to 
copy the rough draught of an inſtrument fair 
over in large writing, and commonly upos 
parchment, to render it both legible and du» 
rable. i | | 
INGRO'SSER (S.) he that copies or writes 
the rough dr-ught of a deed, &c. fair over 3 
alſo he that buys up or monopolizes a com- 
modity. * — 7 
ING ROITATI (V.) to ſwill, devour, or 
Dd 4 | | iwallew 
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-fwallow any thing greedily, whether it de 
meat or drink. 
INHA'BIT (V.)'to refide, live, or dwell con- 
ſtantly in a place. 
INHA'*'BITABLE (A.) a place or country fit to 
dwell cr live in, s 


- INHA'BITANT (S,) a perſon that reſides or 


ordinarily dwells or- lives in a place or houſe; 
but in Pariſh Law, they only who pay the 
ſeveral taxes, and are liable to ſerve offices, 
are called inbabttants , all others are termed 
inmates. * | 

INHARMO'NICAL (A.) not according to the 

laws of harmony. ' 0 

INHE'RE(V.) to grow in, or flick very faſt 
to. | 

INHE'RENT (A.) the quality or property of 
growing up with, or in a thing. 

INHERIT (v.) actually to poſſeſs or enjoy an 
eſtate, &c. that was my father's or other re- 
lation's, by virtue or right or ſucceſſion. 

INHE'RITANCE (S.) a perpetuity in lands 
and tenements to a man and his heus; allo 
an eſtate in poſſeſſion, whether gained by pur- 

Chaſe or ſucceſſion. 

INHE'RITOR or INHE'RITRIX (S.) the 
fame with heir or heireſs, he or ſhe that holds 
lands, &c. by inheritance. b 

INHE'SION (S.) a ſticking, cleaving, grow- 
ing, or ahiding to, or in a thing. 

INHYBIT (V.) to forbid, prohibit, charge, or 
warn, to let alone or forbear, to reſtrain or 
hold in. | 

INHIBITION (S.) a reftraint, prohibition, or 

check; in Lato, it is ſometimes a writ to or- 
ger a judge to proceed no farther in a caufe 
before him; and ſometimes means the iſſu- 
ing a writ from out of a ſuperior court to an 
inferior one. . 

INHO'SPITABLE (A.) churliſh, niggardly, 
covetous, unkind, ſevere, uncivil. 

INHU'MAN (A.) fierce, ſavage, cruel, bar- 
barous, contrary to the tenderneſs, love, and 
compaſſion that ought to adorn the human 
nature of all mankin 


INHUMA'TION (S.) a covering, burying, or 


interring; in Cbymiſtry, it is the covering of 
two pots ſet one upon another (the lowermoſt 

. of which is full of ſmall heles) with earth 
and caufing the vapours to fweat thro? in the 
diſtillation by means of a wheel fire; alſo a 
digeſtion made by burying the mater. als in 
dung, or in the earth. 

INIE'Or (V.) to caſt or throw water or other 
cleanſing liquor into a wound to clean it, by 
kelp of a ſquirt, ſyringe, or any other 
force, 

IN]E*'CTION (S.) tne caſting, ſquirting, or 
throwing of liquor into a place or wound, 


* 


INUMITABLE (A.) beyond or above imita- þ 


tation; and is commonly ſpoken of ſomething 
exceedingly curious. | 

INJOIN (V.) to lay open, command, or re- 
quiie. 6 

IN ox (V.) to poſſeſs, take pleaſure in, oc- 
CUPY , or ue. I ; 
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INJOY'MENT. (s.) ſatisfacti | 

i Lk e pb, 

INQUIYY (S.) all forts of i | 
8 eee ee 

INUTIAL (A. ) of or belonging to the entrance 
into, or beginning of a thing. 

INFTIALS (S.) a term-in Printing, ſignify ing 
thoſe large ornamental letters put at the be- 
ginning of a book, argument, or ſubjet, 

INITIATE (V-) to enter, introduce, or in- 
ſtruct in an art, ſcience, or bufineſs. 

INITIA”TION (S.) an entrance or admittance 
into any buſineſs or art. 

INJUDICIOUS (A.) unſkilful, fooliſh, weak, 
or improper, | 

INJU"NCTION (s.) an order or command; 

in Law, it is a writ iſſued to give the plaintiff 
poſſeſſion upon the defendant's non- appear- 
ance, grounded upon an order in chancery. 

I'NJURE (V.) to hurt, damaye, prejudice, 
wrong, or abbſe. 

IN jU"RIOUS (A.) hurtful, prejudicial, abu- 
ive, contrary to right and juſtice. 

I'NJURY (S.) an outrage, abule, affront, or 
prejudice. ; 

INJU'ST (A.) illegal, wrongful, offenſive. . 

IN ;U'STICE (S.) arbitrary and illegal pro- 
ceedings, unfair and diſhoneſt practices. 

INK (S.) a liquid commonly uſed to write 
with, for the moſt part of a black colour, 
though it may be of any other, as red, blue, 


27 
INK-HORN (S.) an univerſal name to all forts 
ol ſmall infiruments uſed for the holding 
and eaſy carriage of ink toe write with, tho 
they may be made of filver, braſs, &c. 
INKUNDLE (V.) to light ſet on fire, break 
out into a flame; alſo to foment or tir up a 
uarrel. | 
I'INKLING (S.) a defire or hankering after; 
alſo a hint or intimation. 
INK (A.) ſmutted ſmeared, daubed, or co- 
vered over with ink. 
INLAND (A.) far trom the ſea, in the middle 
| of a country, 

Inland Bill, in Trade, is one drawn and pay- 
able in the ſame city or kingdom. 

Inland Toguns, \uch as ſhips cannot come 
at or near, and that bave not the advantage 
of water- carriage, > 

INLA'RGE (V.) to increafe or make bigger, 
to explain or expound a matter in many 
words, to make it clearly underſtogd. 

INLA'RGEMENT (S.) a making bigger, of 
adding ſomething to a thing, matter, or ſub- 
jeQ z allo a ſetting at liberty or making free, 
or lei ting out of priſon, &c. 

INLAY? (V.) to beautify or adorn things, by 
cutting away part of the ground in the fo 

> of flowers, birds, &c. and inſerting or putting 
wood, gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, &ec. 
another colour, ſort, or kind in, to fill up, 

and entich it. - 

'NLET (S.) an entrance » paige ws place 
or ; alſo à means of doing a th1"g: 


ance 
eak, 


and; 
intiff 
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INN (S.) a publick houſe of entertainment for 


INN 


INLYGATEN (v.) to give light, to cauſe to 


underſtand, to clear up, or prove à matter. 

INLIST (V.) to enter or inroll a ſoldier in the 
pay or ſervice of a prince'or ſtate, 

INLI'VEN (V.) to give life, ſpirits, or courage 
to a perſon, to make briſk, airy, &c. 

INMATE (S.) a perſon that occupies one or 
more rooms in a honſe, under another who 
is the poſſeſſor or owner of the whole, 

I'NMOST (A.) that which is fartheſt or deepeſt 
in a thing. 

INN ( V.) to houſe, lodge, or ſet up at a pub- 
lick inn upon the road. 


travellers ; alſo the ancient names of noble- 
mens, biſhops, &c. great hguſes; and now 
applied to certain colleges or places where 
the ſtudents and practiſers of the law con- 
fantly or accidentally re ſide. 4 
INNS OF COURT (S.) are colleges for the 
entertainment of ſtudents and practitioners 
of the law ; of theſe there are four principal 
ones in London, wiz. the Inner and Midale 
Tewple, Lincoln's Inn, and Gray's [nn ; which 
with the two Serjeant's Inns, and eight Inns 
of Chancery, make a fort of Jaw univerſity ; 
in the Saxon times, and after the conqueſt, 


— 


till the reign of Henry III. the lawyers were 


generally clergy men, ang afterwards the lord- 
chancellors, lord-treaſurers, judges, and 
maſters of the rolls, were taken from among 
the clergy, but for the laſt century they have 
been wholly laymen. 

INNA'TE (A.) ſomething born and growing 
up with a perſon ; the conteſt about theſe 
principles or ideas is ſet in fo clear a light by 
Mr. Locke, that none but through a reſolute 


obſtinaey can miſs ſeeing the abſurdity of the 
aſſertion. 


INNA'VIGABLE (A.) generally means ſuch 


rivers, ſeas, or other waters, as cannot be 
ra vigated or failed upon by large ſhios. 

INNER (A.) that which is in the middle, or 
fartheſt from the outſide or entrance of a 

thing or place. 

INNERMOST (S.) that room or place that 
is fartheſt from the entrance of a houſe, pa- 

g lace, &c. 

INNOCENCE, I'NNOCENCY, or I'NNO- 
CENTNESS (S.) harmleſſnefs, freeneſs from 
guilt or fault, without any intention of fraud, 

 impleneſs, or plainneſs, 

INNOCENT (S.) a fool, or half-witted, filly 

fellow; alſo one free from guile or blame. 

INNOCENT (A.) bermleſe, blameleſs, that is 
no ways guilty or concerned with wicked per- 
lons, &c. 

INNOCENTS (S.) the children that were 

n by the command of Herod, when he in- 
tended to kill our Saviour preſently after his 
dirth, in commemoration of which, the 
Church hath appointed a feſtival, to be cele- 
drated in the weſt the 28th of December, in 
the eaſt the 29th of December, 


\NNQVATE (V.) ie introduce, bring in, or 
bs ne 


7 


practiſe new cuſtoms, opinions, or laws, af- 
ter a fly, elandeſtine manner. - 
INNOVA'TION (S.) a new Jaw, cuſtom, 
" alteration, or opinion flily brought in. 
INNOVATOR (S.) one that changes or alters 
the old manners, cuſtoms, or faſhions, for 
new ones. | 
INNUE'NDO (S.) ſomething to be underſtood, 
a hint or doubtful expreſſion ; in Law, it is 
the explaining, repeating, or fixing the ſenſe 
of a doubtful or ſufpicious ſentence, or nomi- 
nating poſitively a particular perſon where 
there are ſeveral, and the repetition is not 
ſufficiently clear. 
INNU'MERABLE (A.) that cannot be num- 
bered, counted, diſtinguiſhes, or told. 
INOBSE'RVANCE (S.) heedleſſneſs, careleſſ- 
neſs, &c. ; 
INOCULA'TION (S.) in Gardening, is an 
artificial operation, whereby the bud &f one 
fruit · tree is grafted or ſet into the flock or 
branch of another, by which means different 
ſorts of fruit are made to'grow upon the ſame 
tree; in Phyſick, it is the tranſplanting a 
diſtemper from one ſubjeRt to another, and 
particularly the ſmall-pox, which is thus 
performed; the well perſon is firſt dieted 
and purged, and then two incifions are 
made, one in the muſcular part of the arm, 
much about where iſſues are commonly cut, 
the other in the leg of the oppoſite ſide, 
then a ſmall drop of well concocted vario- 
lous matter, choſen from the diſtin or 
beſt ſort of puſtules, before the turn of the 
diftemper, imbibed by two ſmall doflils of 


matter is warm, and ſo bound up with a 
| bandage ; and after about two days the, ban- 
dages are open, the lint thrown away, and 
- a freſh cole-wort leaf is daily applied upon 
the incifions, which uſually grow fore, in- 
flame, and inlarge of themſelves, and dif- 
charge matter more plentifully as the dil- 
temper ariſes. The eruptions generally ap- 
pear within eight or ten days after the opera- 
tion, duting which time the patient is not 
confined or obliged to any ſtrict regimen z 
great conteſts have been about this practice, 
for which the curious are referred to thoſe 
who have written on both ſides. 
{NOFFE'NSIVE (A.) harmleſs, quiet, juſt, 
honeſt, good- natur d. 
INO'RDINATE (A!) immoderate, extrava- 
gant, exceſſive, without any regularity or 
bounds. 
INORGA'NICAL (A.) without proper or fit 
organs, parts, or compolition. 
VNQUEST (S.) an enquiry or ſearch into 2 
matter or buſineſs, but more particularly in 4 
jadicial manner, by a jury; and ſometimes 
the jury itſelf is ſo called, as at Hicks's- Hall, 
the grand jury is called the grand i $ 
alſo the court for the determining complaints 
preferred by freemeß of the city of London 
ag1inſt one another upon account, of debts _ 


liat, are inſerted into the incifions whilſt the 
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der 40 8. is called the court of jnguef, but j. gantly ſevere, for though there muſt be tie 


4d 
vulgarly the court of conſcience. WY oaths of ſeven witneſſes to condemn a man 
INQUTETUDE (.) unes ſineſs, reſtleſſneſo, the depoſitions of ſla ves and childien ade 12 ä 
diſſo tis faction, diſquiet; in Phy/ick, it is a| , lowed and taken, and the perſon is tortured 
ho convulſive motion of the muſcles in the] till he condemns himſelf 3 the flighteft cx. 
limbs, which cccafions the patients to toſs | preſſion agaiuſt the church or tInguijition- 
and roll about very teſtleſsly and frequently. office, is à ſufficient fault; in Low, an in- 
INQUFRABLE (A.) that may or vught to be E is the proceeding in matters ctiminal It 
_ karched into or examined atter. y the office of the juoge, or by the great in- 
INQUVRE (V.) to examine, fearch, look | queſt before juſtices in eyre. 
» - into, aſk, demand atter or for, INQUISITIVE (A.!) curious, buſy, defirous 
INQUI'zy or INQUISI TiON (S.) a ſearch] ot knuwing much; alſo a buſy-body, or 
. Into or after any thing, an ex:mination, aſk-|, one that troubles himſelf with other people's 
ing., or demanding ; alſo the name of an ec- | concerns. | N 
ele ſiaſtical court.in the church of Rome, called [INQUI'SITOR (S.) one that makes an enquiry 
the Holy Office, particularly er:Qed and uſed] or examination into matters; in our Law, I 
in Spain, Portugal, Haly, and the countries 


| ſherifts, co:eners, &c. ate fo called: but in 
depending thereon, for the puniſhment of | the church of R-me, this officer is called in. 
herely 3 though other countries have had} guiftor-pencral, firſt appbinted by pope Ur- 
them, bat upon account cf the extrao:dinary ; 


an IV. in 1263, whole power was enlarged” 
ſeverity and cruzlty uſed in the puniſhmens | fo far at laſt by ſundry popes, that in 1564 
of thoſe called offenders, it has been laid down | Pius IV. and afterwards Pius V. not only 
in France, and many other countries that ſtil} | commanded: all eccleſiaſtical perſons to ſub 
rgtain the Po;1/b religion. T. ke the follow. | mit to him, but ordered all princes, judyes, | 
- Ing. account of its riſe and progreſs: before] and other miniſters of jut ice, to put the or- I 
the convet on cf Cogſlantine the Great, the] ders of the inguijito*-peneral in exzcution, 
biſhq only examined into doctrines, ano] whoſe buſineſs it is to preſide over the irqui- 
Punithed hereſy with excommunication z but. fition courts, and juoge of all matters of 1 
after the emperors became Chriſtiane, they] faith, herety, doftrme, &c. all inferior offi- 
ordained that ſuch as were convicted and ex 


cers are ſubject to him; and in Spain the 
communirated, thould be allo baniſhed and] king dominstes, and the pape confirms him. 5 1 
Forfeit their eſtates; this continued till about [INRA'GE (V.) to make angry, to fiir up to 


tze year 8co, when the weſtern biſhops] wrath, to provoke or diſpleaſe. I 
power was enlarged to the authority of ci- IN RICH (V.) to improve or make better, as 
+. ting. perſons to their courts, both to convia | farmers do land, maſters their ſcholars, &c. 
and, puniſh them by impriſonment or pe- alſo to increaſe or add to a perſon's ſubſtance, 
, Dances ; this continued till the 12th century, | by gain in trade, gifts of friends, &c. alſo to 


When heieſy, as it was then called, being] beautify or adorn, as writing-maſters. do great 
>. very moch increaſed by the Albigenſes ano letters with flouriſhes, carvers with ſculptute, 
 » JP aldenſes, pope Gregory IX. in a council held] painters by gilding, &c. 
at Tbolauſe in 1229, eftabliſhed new conſti -· {NRIUCHMENT (S.) a making rich and beau- 
—_ tutions, committing the whole management] tiful by ornamenting a garment or other thing 


to the. biſhops z but afterwards thinking | with gold, filver, precious Rones, carving, 
theſe too indulgent, he gave the direction ct} painting, &c. 2 
his inguſſition to the Dominicens, who fer N ROAD or 'NRODE (S.) the inveſion or 
their cruelty were baniſhed Tholouſe by the] coming in cf an army into the lands or terti- 
inhabitants, ſo that this cout was never] tories of another to commit hoſtilities. 
firmly ſettled in France; all tay received it iN ROL (V. j to enter or write down in a lift or | 
except the kingdom of Naples. This tritu- | roll, commonly called regiſtering, recording, 
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nal takes cognizance of Hereſy, Jadaiſm, or entering of a perſon or ching in a proper 
Mabometaniſm, Sodomy, and Polygamy. People | manner, as of apprentices in the chamber- 
ſtand in ſo much fear of it, that parents de- | lain's court, recognizances, flatutes, fines, 
liver their children, and huſbands their wives, | &c, in the court of Chancery,  Excbegutry 
to ite officers, without daring to murmur in| Kinz"'s-Benco, &c, : Wi 
the leaſt 3 the priſoners are ſhut up in fright- [UNSA'NABLE (A.) incurable, paſt all hopes 
ful dungeons, where they are kept for ſeveral | of recovery, N 
| months till they accule themſelves, being INSA NE (S.) ſickly, out of order, mad, or 
1 never confronted by . witneſſes ; their friends | diſt:iacted. 5 | 


go in mourning for them as.if dad, and dare [[NSA'TIABLE (A.) of a "temper not to be 

neither ſolicit their pardon, nor come nea: | fatisfird, or contented with any thing, vn” 
them, and are frequently forced to fly che] appeaſable, extravagantly covetous, Cravings 
+; *coptitry.. for | fear of being taken likewiſe ;{} - or defirons of more. 


| the power of the inguiſition is very much} INSCO'NCE (V.) to hide or incloſe behind a 
„ curbed in Venice, Where it ſeems racher 2 
| political inſtrument, to preſcrye the flate}. 
+Fþan the church; in the Indies, it is extrava 


ſmall fort or defence, ſome pare — an ing 
that are appointed to keep or, defend 2 nne 
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1 'BE (V.) to write within or upon 2 
e . book, * 


ina; allo to dedicate or of ö dee. 
3 z in Geometry, it is the drawing 
one figure within avother in ſuch a maner, 
that the angles of the inſcribed figure touch 


the angles or fides of the inſcribing figure or | 


lane, . : 
INSCRIPTION (8) ſomething written or 
carved over, in, or upon a monument, 
tomb, medal, &c, and was originally in 
tended to preſerve the memor, of famous 
ations among the antients, and are ſtill re 
tained among us for the ſame purpoſe. 
INSCRU'TABLE (A.) that cannot be ſeareh- 
ed or found out. : 
IN3ECT. (S.) any creature that flies or cre-ps. 
thet is not divided into joints and limbs, but 
* ſurrounded with rings and diviſions, capable 
of being ſeparated without deftroying lite, as 
worms, & c. or may have the head eaſily ſe- 
parated from the body, and yet remain alive 
for a long time after, as bees, flies, &c. there 
are a very great variety of the'e creatures, too 
tedious for me to enumerate. 
INSECTA'TION (S.) a reviling, rating at, 
or following perſons with bad or foul lan- 


guage, 

INSECTA'TOR (S.) a ſlanderer, back · biter, 

reviler; alſo a proſecutor at law, or a Ntigi- 
ous perſorf. . 


s INSECU'RE (A.) dangerous, hakardous, want 


of ſafety. 
INSENSIBI'LITY or INSE'NSIBLENESS 

(S.) the ftate or condition of not perceiving 

ot fe ling; that has no idea of or compaſſion 
for the wants, neceſſities, troubles, or diffi- 


culties of another. V 


INSE'NSIBLE (A.) that is void of ſenſe, 


perception, tenderneſs, or knowledge. 
INSE'PARABLE (A.) that cannot be parted, 
or put aſunder. . 
INSERT (V.) to put, bring in, graft, or 
place in or between. 


INSE'RTION (s.) a putting in, a grafting or 


placing between. 
INSYDIOUS (A.) deceitful, treacherous, baſe, 
falſe; hollow- hearted, wily, inſnaring. 
I'N>IGHT (S.) knowledge, ſkill, or light into 
a matter. | 
INSIGNIFFICA'NT (A.) of ſmall or no value, 
eſteem, or worth. 
INSUNUATE (V.) to wheedle, wind, or get 
one's ſelf into the love, eſteem, or affection 
of another, by ſly, artful methods, and 
ſometimes by belying the innocent ; alſo to 
Intimate, hint, or point out a matter, by 
fpeaking in a ſort of diſguifed manner. 
INSINUA'TION (S.] a ſly, artful, diſguiſed 
way of information, and creeping into favour 


degrees. | 
INSTNUATIVE (A0 of a. temper or diſpo- 
fition that is apt to get the aſcendeney over 
another, pens gone wy and com- 
With wi perceive is agreeable 
Þ melt diſpoſition, humoyr, or inclination, 


6 —_ 
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—_  -: 

Ns ID KA.) taftcleſs, nothing worth, unſes 
voury ; in, Writing, it means a dull, ſpi- 
ritlets, fooliſh performance. / + | 91 

INSI'ST (v.) to contend earneſtly, or ſtand 
upon à matter ſtrenvouſiy, to urge, preſs, 

require, or demand a thing to be done, to 
continue or remain. poſitive in one's. deſigns, 
or pretenſions; in Geometry, it is the angle 
of a ſegment, ſlanding upon the arch of an- 
other ſegment below. 

INSLA'VE (V.) to bring into bondage, to 

compel or force a perſon: to drudge or work | + 

very hard. 5 

INSNA“RE (V.) to draw or bring a perſon 

into trouble, by fly, artful, or cunning me- 

t hods; to ſurprize, catch, or take at una- 

wares. | | 

INSO'CIABLE (A.)] of a furly, quarrelſome 
diſpoſition, unfit for ſociety or cunverſation« 

INSOL A'TION (S.) a drying, bleaching, har- 
dening, or whitening in the ſun, as potters 
do their pans, or whitſters their cloth, » 

UNSOLENT (A.) proud, haughty, faucy, 
bold, imperious, domineering. 

INSO'LV ABLE or INSO'LVENT (A.) un- 
able to pay or make ſatisfaction. 

INSO'LVENTNESS or INSO'/LVENCGY (S.] 

an incapacity or inability to pay debts, or 

ſatisfy thoſe juſt demands that a perſon has 

upon one. „ 0 

INSPE CT (V.) to examine ſtrictly, look into, 

or ſuperviſe. 

INSPE'CTION (S.) a ſtrict examination, nat- 
row ſearch into, or ſuperviſion of à matter. 
INSPE'CTOR (S.) an examiner, ſurveyor, or 
a perſon to whom the care and direction of 

any thing is committed, 

INSPIRE (V.) to breathe into, to ſtir up or 
excite in a perſon's mind ſomething very ex- 
traordinary, either contrary to or above-the 
natural abilkies of men, by the influence of 
the Holy Spirit or power of God, whereby 
future events are foretold with the ſame cers 
tainty, as paſt or preſent actions are known 
or related, by thoſe who are or were eye-wit- 
neſſes thereof; in an inferior Senſe, it means 
the ſpirit of emulation, whereby a perſon en- - 
deavours to equal or exceed another in the 

performance of ſome art, or to gain the re+ 
ſpect love, or applauſe of ſome perſon: 


up, or enliven. 


INSPI'SSATE (v.) to thicken;”ax-liquor bß/ 


e vapora tion, or mixing ſugar, & c. with it, 
INSTABILITY (S.) ficklenefs, itreſolu 
changeableneſs, unfixedneſs. N 6 
INSTA'BLE (A.) - inconſtant, irteſolute, 
changeable, uncertain. 
INSTA'LL (u.) to complete, finiſh, or put a 
perſon in poſſeſſion of an office, benefice, c. 
INSTALLA'TION or INSTA'LMENT (S.} 
the act of putting into, or conferring upon 
a knight, biſhop, &c. his honour, office, 
wer, place, or authority. | 
FNSTANCE (8.) . requeſt, petition, dere, 


j 


prayer, 


INSPI'RIT (v.) to encourage, bearten, cher 


1 


b 


— 


tiꝛneous portion, of time, in which we per- 


+INSTIGA”TION (S.) perſuaſion, requeſt, de- 


INSTYMULATE (v.) to prick, puſh, or drive 


INSTITUTE (V.) to ordain, appoint, com- 


INSTITU'TION (s.) an eſtabliſhment, ap- 


Ky * 
« 


FFF 
IV c. alſo a pattern, model, exam- 
ple, &c." | 7 

INSTANT (S.) in Pbibſepby, that memen- 


ceive no ſucceſſion, or in which we employ 
only one idea of the mind, and is to time 
as a point to a line; in common Speech, it is 
that very particular time in which any action 
is done or performed. b 
INSTANTA'NEOUS (A.) now, immediate 
ly, without any ſucceſſion of time. 


INSTAURA'TION (S.) the reftoring a per- 


ſon or thing to the ſtate or condition be or 
it was formerly in; a repairing, amending, 

or renewing, 
FNSTEP (5.) the top or upper part of the foot 

next to the leg, where the ſhoe is commonly 
: © buckled or tied. | 
FNSTIGATE (V.) to egg, or ſpur on; to 
Encourage or put forward. 


fire, encouragement, or abetting. 
IN>TIGA”TOR (S.) a promoter, cncourager, 
' mover, or abettor. 
INSTYL (V.) to put in by a little at a time, 
do inculcate, inſinuate, or teach by degrees. 
as ma ſſers do their ſcholars, 


forward, to promote or egg on. 
FNSTINCT(S.) the natural propenſion or incli- 
nation that all creatures have to ſome thing 

in particular; and in Birds, Beofts, &c. is 

what is reaſon, defire, love, &c. in man. 


mand, or eftabliſh. 

I'NSTITUTES (s.) principles of an art or 
Kience z ordinances, laws, precepts, or com- 
mandments of a king, biſhop, church, &c. 
alſo the firſt part of the four volumes of the 
civil Jaw, made by the command of the em- 
peror Juſtinian, for the benefit of young 
Kudents ; alſo the name of ſeveral Engliſh 
w- books that contain a body ef laws, as 
Words Inſtitutes, &c. 


pointment, or command; alſo education or 
jnſtruction; and in Church Affairs, it is the 
act of the biſhop or his commiſſary, whereby 
ny clerk or prieſt is inveſted with the ſpiri- 
tualities of a rectory, vicarage, or parſonage. 

INSTRU'CT (V.) to teach, inform, or make 
wiſer or better than a perſon was before. 

INSTRU'CTION (S.) direction, teaching, 
education, command. 

INSTRUCTIONS (S.) particular heads, di- 
reQions, or manners of behaviour given to a 
perſon that has the management of any af- 
fair of conſequence for another, as an ambaſ- 

fador, &c, | . 

INSTRU'CTIVE (A.) of an informing, help- 
ing, teaching, direQing nature or diſpoſition. 

I'NSTRUMENT (S.) any fort of tool to work 
with, as a hammer, ſaw, chiſſel, &c. alſo 


INT 
all forts of muſical infiruments ; alſo a deed 
of conveyance, or other law-matter, that 
contains certain agreements between different 
parties. Fd 
INSTRUME'NTAL (A.)--belpfol, or c6ridu- 
mw to the performing certain affairs or buſi- 

nels, 

INSUCCA'TION (S.) in Pharmacy, is the 
moiſtening of drugs with the juice of violets, 
roſes, &e, - ö 

INSUCCE'SSFUL (A.) unfortunate, that does 
not ſucceed or proſper, that is diſappointed in 
a thing. | 

INSUFFI'CTENCY or INSUFFICIENT. 
NESS (S.) the want of power, capacity, 
ability, &c. for the doing any thing. 

INSUFFI'CIENT (A) not capable or able to 

do or perform a thing, unequal to the buſi. 

| neſsundertaken or required, 

INSU'LT (V.) ta affrom, abuſe, aſſault, 
meck, game, jeer, or make ſport of. 

INSU*LT (S.) an affront, - abuſe, or aſſault. 

INSU*PERABLE (A.) too great or difficult to 
be conquered or overcome, invincible, | 

INSUPPO'RTABLE (A) that cannot be borne 
with, ſuſtained, or undergone. 

INSU'RANCE (S.) a protection or aſſurance 
from loſs or damage from fire, or the ſea, 
for. which people pay a ſmall ſum cf money 
to au office, or otherwiſe, accordinz to the 
ſtate or condition of the matter or thing in- 
ſured, 

INSU'RE (V.) to give money to be protected 

from, or have the damage made good," that 

may happen; alſo to protect, defend, or 
make good from damage or hurt that may 
happen by fire, ſea, &c. : 

INSU"RER (S.) a perſon that enters into obli- 
gation to make good any loſs that may be 
ſuſtained by fire, water, pirates, &c. for a 
certain premium paid by the owner for that 
purpoſe. | | 

INSURMOU'NTABLE (A.) that cannot be 
gotten over, vanquiſhed, or overcome. 

INSURRE'CTION (S.) a riſing, uproar, riot, 
or ſmall ſort of civil war or rebellion among 
the populace, upon account of ſomething very 
diſagreeable done or required by the magi- 
ſtrates, - 

INTATL (V.) to fix an eſtate upon certain 
perſons that are to ſucceed hereditarily, and 
that cannot be kept from it by any deed or 
conveyance of the preſent poſſeſſor, without 
their own conſent. 

INTALL (S.) the perſon or perſons who have 
a legal right to enjoy an eſtate after the death 
of the preſent poſſeſſor. 

INTA'NGLE (V.) to teaze, perplex, or make 
an affair very difficult, irk ſome, or uneaſy, 
INTA'NGLEMENT (3. ) an vneaſineſs of 

circumſtances, an embarraſſment or trouble- 
ſome difficulty. a f 
I'NTEGER (S.) in A-itbmeticb, fignifies ſome 


a proper perſon. to do or bring about a mat- 
tex ot buſineſs ; but in a particular manner 


one whole 87 a hotſe, a man, 2 pouad, 
a ton, &c. 9 | 


FNTE- 


TY TY Ty 


| IyTEGRAL (A.) whole, . complet*, intire, 


INTELLIGENCE (S.) the information or 


INTELLIGENCER (8) a ſpreader, informer, 


without parts or fractions. 
INTEGRATE (V.) 1 renew, reſtore, re- 
N vive, or make whole, to put into the ſame 

condition that a perſon or thing was in be- 


fore. 

INTE'GRITY (S.) fincerity, plainneſs, ho- 
neſty, truth, and ſimplieity. 

INTE'GUMENT (S.] the Surgeons term for 
the ſkin or other membranes that cover either 
the whole body, or any particular parts. 

I'NTELLECT (S.) the rational foul, or faculty 
of diſcern-ng or judging. 

INTELLE'CTUAL (A.) that belongs to the 
mind, ſoul, or underſtanding, | 


correſpondence that a flate or merchant re- 
ceives or holds with perſons in foreign courts 
or countries, relating to the condition of the 
tate or trade, that is or may be carried on 


there; alſo the ſkill, knowledge, or judg- | 


ment a perſon may have in any art, ſcience, 
or buſineſs. 


or teller of news, | | 
INTE'LLIGENCES (S.) angels, or other ſpi- 
ritual beings. + 
INTE'LLIGENT (A.) of a good capacity, ot 
ready wit to take in, underſtand, or perceive 
the inſtructions that are given, or buſineſs 
talked about; alſo one well ſkilled in any 
art, ſcience, or bu ſineſs. 
INTE'LLIGIBLE (A.) that rgay be eaſily 
perceived or underſtood, 
INTE/'MPERANCE or IN TE MpERATE- 
- NESS (S.) a tiotouſneſa, or diforderly living, 
whether it be applied to eating and drinking, 
or government, rule, or behaviour, 
INTE'MPERATE (A.) irregular, diſorderly, 
immoderate. 4 
INTE'MPERATURE (S.) a diſorderly diſpo- 
fition of the air, humours of the body, &c. 
INTE'ND (v.) to-defign to do ſomething 
hereafter, to mean, or purpoſe ; alle to ſu- 
perviſe, rule, or govern. | 
INTE'NDANCY (s.) the power, office, rule, 
or government of an intendant. 
INTE'NDANT (s.) a goveznor, ſuperviſor, 
or director. 
INTENDMENT (s.) the real, true, and juſt 
meaning or deſign of a perſon, word, or 
ME NSE (A ſſi | 
, J exceſſive, or v t. 
INTE'NT or IN TEN TION (S.) the defign, 
meaning, or purpoſe of a perſon ; in Pbiloſo- 
Puy, it is the degree of any quality increaled 
very much; in Phyſel, it is a certain me- 
thod of cure formed in the mind of the phy- 


beians, from a due conſideration of the ſymp- 
toms, &c. : 


INTENT. or INTE'NTIVE (A.) fixed, o. 


cloſely applied to, or upon any thing. 
INTENTIONAL. (A.) tomething belonging 

2 the deſign, purpoſe, aim, or intention of 
'.a perſog- > vi! 4 
NTERCALATE (V.) to put ſomething in 


. | 


INT 


25th days in every four years, in what we 
call leap-year ; fo the Jeu, in like man- 
ner uſed to add a 13th month to their lunar 
year, at the end of every two or three years, 
becauſe in the circle of 19 years there are 
ſeven of 13 months each, and the reſt bur 12 
months, and this was done between February 

| _ March, and was called the firſt and ſecond 
ar. F 


upon extraordinary occafions, to make the 
time even; in Pbyfick, they are the 3, 5,9, 
13, and 19, in which, by the violence of the 
diſeaſe, nature is provoked to throw off hee 
load unſeaſonably, by the vebemency of the 
fir, or ſome external cauſe. 

INTERCALA'TION (S.) the act of jinſert= 
ing, or putting a day, month, &c, to the 
common computation at the end of ſome 
certain period of time, to regulate ſome defi- 
ciency. _ 

INTERCE'DE (V.) to pray, beg, or defire a 
favour for another. 17 | 
INTERCEPT (v.) to ſtop, prevent, hinder, 
or take by ſurprize, as when ove (tate or 


| kingdom takes away, opens, or delays the 


poſt or packets of letters going to another, 
& # 


e. . 

INTERCE'PTED (A.) fopped, hindered, 
caught, or taken priſoner z in Matbematicts, 
ſomething taken, contained, or compre- 
hended between two others, as an angle 
between two lines, &c. 


two patties, to beg, pray, or defire a favour 
for one that has offended ;' a mediation. 
INTERCE'SSOR (S.) a mediator, or one that 
prays or defires favours in behalf of another. 
INTERCHA'NGE (V.) to mutually exchange, 

or recip1ocally return the ſame kind of things 

on both ſides, whether they be compliments, 

writings, &c. , ; 
INTERCT'SION (S.) a cutting off between. 
INTERCOLUMNIA'TION (S.] the diſtance 
or ſpace that one pillar or column in a build- 
ing is off from another. 
INTER-CO'MMONING (S.) the joining or 
feeding upon the commons belonging to twe 
different manors promiſcuouſly, as tho they 
were only one com mon and one manor. 


INTERCOURSE (s.) a free and mutual cor- 


reſpondence. between different perſons. 


two lands, as a river, 
INTERCU'TANEOUS (A.) that is or lies 
between the fieth and the ſkin. 
INTERDI'CT or INTERDI'CTION (S.) an 
eccleſiaſtical cenlure, which the church of 
Reme * pretended to a right to pronounce a- 
ainſt all thoſe who would not comply with 
her wicked uſurpations ; which conſiſted in a 
forbidding the adminiſtration” ot the ſacra- 
ments, and the performance of all other * 
' viae 


between others, as with us a day in the 
month of February between the 24th and ' 


INTE'RCALARY DAYS (S,) thoſe. added 


a — a * —c_—  — 
r I cn td. Sa. ab —— ͤ e,, ].. — . of 


INTERCE'SSION (S.) a coming in between 


INTERCU'RRENT (A.) running between 
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- &ryices to a kingdom, province, c 


e | ge is ſaid to take its riſe in thel 


ninth century, and more frequently exerciſed 
in France, Italy, and Germany, than elſe- 
Where, upon; account of the . princes and 
great men, who before were but governors, 
making themſelyes abſolute maſters of thoſe 
provinces, and the biſhops and pope per- 
ceiving they flighted perſonal excommunics- 
tion, took upon them to put the antera1d7 in 
practice, by which they were permitted only 


- to baptize infants, take confeſſions, and give 


»bſolution to dying penitents 3 theſe inter- 
dict occaſioned abundance of blood. to be 


ed, of which England was 2 fatal inſtance} 


in the 12th century, 


: * „* ra ern 


F 


LN T 
want of time and reflection, makes uſe of 
but one word to expreſs a great many, the 
meaning cf which is to be underfiood by the 
various circumſtances, manner of expreſlion, - 
Cc. and are ſometimes called adyerbs, fome- 
times conjunQions, &c, and throughout this 
Work all thoſe claſſes are called particles, 
I'NTERIM (S.) a name given to a formular, 
or kind of conteſſion of ſome articles of faith 
obtruded upon the proteſtunts after Luther's 
death, by the emperor Charles V. when he 
had defeated their forces ; ſo called, becauſe 
it was only to take place in the interim, till a 
general council ſhould have decided all points 


in queſtion between the Proteftants and the 
Roman Catholicks, 


I'NTEREST (V.) to concern one's ſelf in an 
affair, to eſpouſe the cauſe of another. ö 
INTEREST (S.) the premium or reward paid 


I'NTERIM {(Pant,) during a certain ſpace of 


time, or in the mean while that ſomething 
is done or forborn, 


INTERJE'C 


'  -wtets 3 perſon, through 


by a borrower to a lender for the uſe of 


dy Aricthmeticians it is put under two heads 
or claſſes, the one called ſimple intgreft, or 
purely the bare intere of the ſum lent for 
nny quantity of time, according either to a 


bed rate for a fixed time, as appointed by 


the laws of the land (which is here in Exg 
land, at this time, ſive pounds for the uſe of 


one hundred pounds one year) or according 
to the private or publick contracts of private 


© gerlons, or publick bodies or corporations, 
as in the Indian company they have ſome 
bonds at three per Cent. intereſt, and others 
at three and a half, &c. the other is called 
compound intereſt, or intereſt upon intereſt, 
Which ® when a perſ6n that has borrowed 


2 ſum of money, and can neither pay oft 
che princi 


. nor intereſt, conſents, that as 
the intereſt becomes due, it ſhall become a 
principal, and ſo both the principal and inte- 


ref# continually increaſes; but this is ſeldom | 


vſed otherwiſe than in the conſideratipn of 

buying annuities, places for life, or eſtates. 

. Allo the concern, right, title advantage, 
power, or benefit that a perſon has in any 
matter or buſine 


1NTERFE'CTION (S.) the Killing, dying, 


or deſtroying a perſon. 


INTERFE/CTOR (s.] a killer, wounder, 


layer) or deſtroyer ; and in „it is 
the poſition of a deſtroying ah, 5 
degrees before the cuſp, or 25 atter it in the 
4 eighth houſe. . | 
INTERFERE (V.) to concern one's ſelf with 
another's buſineſs, to meddie with, to claſh 


or diſagree,- or come between a thing, per- 
ſon, or affair. 


INTERJA'CENT (A.) caſt, thrown, or hy- 


ing between two or more different perſons, 
places, or things. SY 
(V.) to caſt, throw, or lay be- 

tween, 


INTER JE'CTION (s.) a Grammatical Term 
for a ſudden and abrupt crying out, &c. 


Grprize or for 


INTERIOR (A.) the inward or inmoſt part 
certain ſum of money a certain time; and 


of a place or thing» | 
INTERLA'CE (V.) to inſert 
tween or among · 8 
INTERLA'RD (V.) to lard or put in pieces of 
fat between the lean parts of a piece of meat, 
INTERLEA'VE (V.) to put additional lea ves 
into a book between the written or printed 
ones, to make notes or obſervations upon. 
INTERLINE (V.) to writE between two lines 
already written ſomething that was left out, 
or proper to explain what is written; alſo to 
put, write, or print one line of Latin and one 
of Engliſh, French, or any other language 
alternately, that is, the tranſlation or ſenſe 
the one of the other, to make the unknown 
language known to the ignorant or un- 
learned, 

INTERLINEARY (A.) a book, letter, deed, 

& c. that bas ſomething written between the 

regular lines, either for explanation or cor- 

feQion;z alſo the method of printing Bibles, 

Kc. in different languages, with one line ef 

one tongue, and another of another, &c. 

INTERLINEA'TION (S.) the writing one or 
more lines between the lines of a deed, letter, 
or other writing, after the former was writ- 
ten, either to explain what was before written 
or omitted, 

INTERLOCU'TION (S.) a ſpeaking at the 
ſame time, or while another is ſpeaking, an 
interruption or breaking in upon another's. 
diſcourſe 5 in Law, it is a determining ſome 
ſmaller matter relating to a cauſe, before the 
whole or general cauſe can be decided, for the 
benefit and advantage of the cauſe itlelf, 
without refating to the principal matter of 
right or other part of the diſpute, ; 

INTERLO'/PE (v.) to intrude or thruſt one? 
ſelf into a buſineſs or matter where we hare 
no right. . 8 

INTERLO/PERS (s.) bangers on) reta 
to, or dependers- upon other people 
meddlers, buſy-bodies, intruders into other 
mens poſſeſſions, rights, or rties, as the 


or put in be- 


exnciſinz a trade or prof 2 
3 


= Fxrvitude or permiſſion, and bearing th 


mon charge, hazard, and trouble relat- 
= — or conforming to. the rules, 
orders, and by-laws of'the-company or cor- 
tion, who have a glare the more 
effectually and advantageouſly carrying on, 
and — ſuch a particular part of tra 
or commerce, Kc. n ; 
INTERLUCA'TION (S.) the cutting down, 
or lopping off branches, to permit or let in 
the light between trees that grow too thick, 
and render the walk or grove below gloomy: 
INTERLU'CENT. (A.) ſhining,gr giving light, 


* 


1 
INTERMI'XTURE (S.) che act of mixing 
ſeveral things together; alſo the maſs 


mixed, + 
INTERMU'RAL SPACE (S.) che ſpace or © 
diſtance contained between two walls. 


INTERNAL. (A.) inward, on the infide, or 


within a perſon, place, or thing, 

5 Internal Angles, in | Geometry, are thoſe 
made by the croſſing of two right lines pa- 

rallel to one another by a right line croſſing 

the Er and are thoſe contained within 

the ſpace of the parallel, and of each fide. the 


croſſing line. 


3 


— 


between. An } 
INTERLUDE (S.) in a Play, is any ſort © 
amuſement or diverſion between the acts, 

while the actors change their dreſs to perform 

the remaining parts, as ſinging, dancing, &c. 
in Mufich, etpecially in church muſick, and 
other vocal performances, it is the voluntary, 
. Overture, or other performance upon one or 


more inſtruments, to give the choriſters or 


ſongſters time to recover breath, &. 
INTERLU/NIUM (S.) that ſpaee of time be- 
tween the old moon and new moon, or that 
wherein ſhe makes no viſible appearance with us. 
INTERME'DDLE. (V.) to concern one's ſelf 
in another's buſigeſs or affairs, OE. 
INTERME'DIA (S.) in Tragedies and Come- 
dies, is that which is playcd or ſung between 
the acts, to divert the ſpectators; after th. 
Romans took. away the chorus, inſtead thereo 
they introduced their Mimi and Embolariæ 
the Mimi were a fort of perſons that ated a 
dumb comedy, and expreſſed their meanings 
by their geſtures without words, and the 
Embolares did the ſame by their ſongs and 
* we now call theſe inter ludes; which 


INTERME'DIATE (A.) ſomething that lies 
| betwixt any two things, but commonly 
means the ſpace of time that paſſes between 
any two ations. | 
INTERME'SSES (S.) in Cookery, are certain 
2 ſet on a table between the principal 
iſhes. g 
INTERME'WING (S.) in Falconty, is the abi 
of a hawk's mewing, from the beginning t. 
change her coat till ſhe turn white. | 
INTERMINATED or INTER'MINABLE 
(A.) unbounded, unlimited, without any 
end of timg, place, or courſe; a term uſed by 
Cunn in his doQrine of decimal fractions. | 
INTERMI'NGLE or INTERMI'X (V.) t. 
mik or put together - ſeveral ſorts of perſon: 
* or things... | | 
INTERMI'SSION. (S.) a, ceſſation, leaving off, 
or diſcontinuance, ; 
INTERMI'T (V.) to reſt, ceaſe, or forbea! 
for a time, and then begin to return again. 
INTERMI'TTENT (A.) that leaves off for 
2 While, and then begins again, as fevers dc 
that return at certain periods, as after one 
dy, two days, &c, 
INTERMI'X (V.) to put or minsl: ſeve al 
things together. 


Interna! Digeſtives, in Phyfick, are thoſe 

. medicines that are preſcribed to prepare the 

body by purgation, to render the humours 

fluid, &c. by thinning, the clammy and 

tough ſubſtance, and tempering the ſharp 
humours, &c. | 


[INTERPLEAD (v.) in Law, is to try a 


point which accidentally falls out before the 
determination of the main cauſe, as Wben 
two perſons prove themſelves to be heirs to 
the ſame; eſtates or lamus, ſo that it is doubt 
ful who ought to have poſſelſion given him, 

in this caſe the prior or ſuperior right muſt 

| 8 tri:d, to determine which is the right 
eir, &c. | in, 

INTE'RPOLATE (V.) to foiſt or crowd in, 
to alter or change ſome word, ſentence, or 
znr in an original deed, manuſcript, 


0. . 
INTERPOLA'TION (S.) a foiſting or crow 
ing in, a changing, altering, qr falfifying a 
part ot an original copy; alto the matter o 
changed, altered, or put in. 
INTERPOLA'TOR (S.) one who changes, 
alters, or fa!fifes an original copy. a, 
INTERPO'SE (V.) to come in between, 
meddle with the affairs of another, 
INTERPOSI'TION (S.) the acting or ith 
ping in between, or meddling with the af- 
fairs, buſineſs, or concerns of another, 
INIT. RPRET (V.) to expound, explain, 
tranllate, or make known what is expretied 
im another language, or in dubious and enig- 
matical terms | us 
INTE'RPRETABLE. (A.) chat is capable of 
being explained, ckured up, or made;knows. 
INTERPRETA'TION (S.) an .expolitiong - 
comment, tranſlation, or eaplanation. 
INTE'RPRETER (S.) one that unfolds, ＋ 
plains, or makes known what was dark, h 
den, or contained in a, ſtrange language or 
deuatful wotds ; and is generally under i cod of 
one that attends ambaſſadots, or forcigners, 
tbat cannot ſpeak ilie language of the coun» 
try where they. sie, and ſo emplay ome- 
body to ſpeak tor them. 2 


* 
* . 


| fe” 
[INTE'RR (V.) to bury a dead per on after 


the manner, and with the funeral fomp of 
any particniar country. a DEA 
iNTE'RRMENT (S.) the act of burying, or 
putting perions under ground after. the mode 
or faſhion of any particular country. 
15 INTER: 
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INTER-RE'GNUM (s.) in Mcnarchical Ring- 


dems, that ſpace of time, trom the death of 


one king to the ſucceſſion of another; which 
in Hereditary Kingdoms, is, properly ſpeaking, 


* % 
o 


none at all ; but in Elective Ones, it is till] 


the new king is choſen and confirmed, as in 
Poland, : | | 
INTER-RE'X (S.) a regent, who in elective 
' kingdoms governs from the death of one 
| king to the election and confirmation of an- 
other; this office was much uſed among the 
' Romans, as well while their government was 
a kingdom as a cemmonwealth, but after it 
became an empire this office cea ſed. 


 -NTE'RROGATE (v.) to examine or aſk 


' - queſtions of another perſon, in order to find 


out the truth, and is the method of proceed- 


ing in the biſhop's court, and in the court of 
Chancery. 
'INTERROGA'TION (S.) an examination or 
queſtioning 3 alſo the name of a point or ſtop 
made uſe of at the end of a ſentence that aſks 
a queſtion, marked thus (7). | | 
INTERRO'GATIVE (A.) queſtioning, aſk- 
* ng, demanding, or examining. | 
INTERRO'GATORIES (S.) queſtions; and 
in Law, are fuch proper ones, as the pru- 
dence of a duly authorized magiſtrate aſks 
for the diſcovering and finding out of the 
truth of any matter in diſpute. 
'INTERRU'PT (V.) to diſturb, hinder, ſtop, 
break off, or diſcontinue. | 
INTERRU'PTION (S.) a diſturbance, hin- 
drance, breaking off, or diſcontinuing, 
INTEKSCRIBE (V.) to interline, or write 
in between what was before written, either 


do ſupply an omiſſion, or explain a difficulty, 


C» | 
INTERSE'CT (V.) to cut off a part between 
the extremes of any thing, | 


| INTERSECTION (s.) a cutting off from be- 


tween the extremes; in Matbematicks, it ſig- 
nifies the crofling or cutting of one line or 
lane with or by another. 


INTERSE'MINATE (V.) to ſow among or 
between. 1 2 


INTERSOYL (v.) in Eſgandty, is to lay 


one kind of foil or earth upon another. 
INTERSPE'RSE (V.) to mix, ſcatter, or 
- *ſpriokle here and there, up and down, in all 
parts, or among. 8 
INT ERS TICES (S.) ſmall or little ſpaces be- 
tween the component parts of a body or any 
matter; which are greater or leſſer according 
to the denſity or rarity of the matter. 
INTERTE'XTURE (S.) the weaving, mix- 
ing, or compoſing of any thing between 
another, as a checked cloth, &c. 
INTERVAL (S.) the ſpace or diſtance be- 
tween two extremes, and ſometimes relates 
to time, as from childhood to manhood, &c. 
and ſometimes to ſpace, as the place between 
one man, tree, houſe, &c. and another; in 
- Mufick, it is the difference between any two 
tones or notes, as they are graver or acuter 


"TNT 
the one than the other, and this, 27 7h 
greater or leſſer, conſtitutes what ig called 
chords or diſcords, © 5 

INTERVENE (V.) to come in between ac 
cidentally, or by chance, to thruſt or put one's 
ſelf into an office, to meddle or concern one's 
ſelf with other peaple's buſineſs, ; 

INTERVENTION (S.) a voluntary interpoſi 
tion or concerning one's ſelf with other 
affairs. X 

I'N TER VIEW (S.) the meeting of princes or 
great perſons upon ſome extraordinary affair; 
alſo the meeting together by appointment of 
any others univerſally, 

INTERWEA'VE (V.) to weave, mix, or put 
in between or among, things of one fort with 

thoſe of another, 

INTE'STATE (A.) ſpoken of one that dies 
without making a will, which formerly was 
eſteemed a very infamous thing, becauſe by 
the decrees of the ancient councils every one 
was to leave a part of their effects to be di- 
ſtributed to pious uſes; and that this ſhould 
not be neglected, the pariſh prieſts were en- 
joined to exhort dying perſons to confeſi 

' their ſins, and diſpoſe of ſome part of their 
eſtate to the church br poor, which cuſtom 
prevailed fo far, as to *deny abſolution and 

the ſacrament to thoſe who refuſed to com- 
ply with this advice; and if any died rnteſ- 
tate, be was looked upon as a murderer of 
himſelf, and it was thought reaſonable, that 
their aſſets ſhould be forfeited to their' re- 
ſpective lords, eſpecially if they lay any time 
fick, and did not die ſuddenly ; it being 
deemed ſcandalous not to leave a religious 
legacy, it was decreed that the biſhops, for 
the intereſt of the perſon ſo deceaſed, 
© ſhould make ſome charitable diftributions 
out of his eſtate 5 and for this reaſon, they 
were to have the adminiſtration of his goes 
and chattels, to ſatisfy his creditors, and to 
erform every thing in the ſame manner, as 

if they had been executors by will; but the 
covetouſneſs of the temporal lords put them 
upon ſeining this privilege chemſelves, al- 
ledging that as inteſlate perſons were elteem- 
ed felos de ſe, their goods' and chattels were 
forfeited to them, and ſo neither paid the 
debts of the deceaſed, nor gave alms of any 
part of them; this occaſioned the Exgliß 
biſhops to complain of them at a council at 

Lambeth in 1261, and at a council in 

in 1342; this cuſtom of the ſecular lords 

ſeizing their vaſſals goods was afterwards 

practiſed by biſhops with reſpe to their 
clergy, and by the popes with reſpect to 
their biſhops. - 

INTE'STINE (A.) within, inward. _ 

Inteſtine War, is a war carried on within a 
city, country, or kingdom, by one part 
the inhabitants againſt the other; ſonietimes 

called a civil war, 3 

INTE'STINES G.) the bowels, entrails, guts, 

Creatures , 
or inwards of any Creatu INTHRA'L 


| 


nietimes 


8, guts, 
HRAL 


1N-T 
INTHRA'L (V.) to bring into trouble, bond. 
age, afflition, (lavery, or ſervitude. r. 
INT HRA LMENT (S.) bondage, ſervitude, 
trouble, affliction, uneafineſt. 15 
INTHRO'NE (V.) to ſeat, put, or inveſt with 
or upon a throne, to give the kingly or ſu- 
reme power to any perſon, _ , 
INTICE (V.) to draw, allure, perſuade, or 
bring over a perſon to do ſomething by fair 
| ſpeeches or flatteriog promiſes. 
INTICEMENT (S.) an allurement, or draw- 
ing in by fair ſpeeches or flattering promiſes. 
INTIMACY (S.) the freedom with which 
friends, relations, and” familiar acquaintance 
uſe one another; alſo knowledge, acquain- 
tanc*, friendſhip, 


INTIMATE (V.) to hint, to give notice by | 


ſigns, to ſpeak at a diſtance, to ſhew or ſigni- 
fy what is defired to. be done, 
I'NTIMATE (A.) familiar, well acquainted 
with, or known to. | 
INTIMATE (S.) a particular friend. or ac- 
quaintance with whom a perſon is very free, 
and conſults upon all occafions. | 
INTIMATENESS or I'NTIMACY (s.) 


particular freedom, ſtrict friendſhip, great fa-|_ 


miliarity, 

INTIM A'TION (S.) a private or ſecret hint 
or declaration of ſomething not publick iy 

known. | 

INTIMIDATE (V.) to frighten, diſhearten, 
put in fear, diſpirit. . 

INTYRE (A.) whole, complete, perfect, with- 
our mixture, alteration, adding to, or taking 
om. Fe 

INTITLE (V.) to make or give a right, 
claim, or demand to a thing; alſo to name o 
call a perſon or thing by ſome diſtinguiſhing 
character. 


INTITLED (A.) having a right, claim, or 


demand to an eſtate, goods, &c. alſo a name 


or character to call by. 


N | | 
INTO (part.) within, or in the infide or mid- 


dle of a place or thing, and commonly means 
wo 2 of moving or going into à houſe, 
city, &c, 
INTO'LERABLE (A.) unſufferable, that can- 
not ox ought not to be allowed, born, permit- 
. ted, or ſuffered. 
TOM; (V.) to incloſe, bury, or put into a 
tomb or ſepulchre, _ 
INTONA'TION (S.) in Mufich, is the giving 
hr 8 tone, or key of the ſong or com 
on. 
INTO'XICATE (v.) to fuddle, make giddy, or 
nk, to poiſon or bewitch either the body 
or the mind, by filling it with ſtrange, whim- 
cal notions, 
INTOXICA'TION (s.) a making drunk, fud- 
ling, „or bewitching, 
INTRA'CTABLE (A.) not to be taught, ma 
al governed, or ruled. 
TRAILS (S.) the guts, - bowels, &c. of any 


ling creature. 


NTRA'NCED (A.) caft into a ſwoon or | 


— IN. T 
trance, or a ſeeming ſtate of inſenſibility, 
without reflection o. motion, and ſometimes 
means being in a dream or viſion, &c. | 

INTRA'NSITIVE (A.) a Grommatical Term; 
for ſuch verbs ag do not paſs their ſignification 
upon the ſubſtantive that ſtands next after 
1 : 

INTRA'P (V.) to chtch in a ſnare, gin, or 
trap, to watch what words ſhall come out of 

another's mouth, and to aſk queſtions on pur- 
poſe to lay hold of the anſwer to another's 

diſadyartage. 

INTREA'T (V.) to beg, prey, or defire ear- 
neſſ ly, to ſupplicate, or humbly requeſt ſome- 
thing. : & 

INTREA'TY (S.) an humble or ſubmiſſive beg - 
ches praying, or deſiring ſomething of ano- 
ther. 

IN TRE“ NCH (V.) to fortify a camp, army, 

Kc. with a trench, ditch, or rampart; alfo 

to uſurp, encroach, or get by degrees, 

INTRE'NCHMENT (s.) a defenfive work 

made to ſecure a poſt, an army, &c, againſt 

the attacks cf'the enemy, and is ſometimes 

a ditch, and ſometimes a breaſt-work 3 alſo 

an encroachment, or unfair and illegal going 

into or npon another man's property. 

INTRE'PID (A.) without fear, dauntlefs, re- 

folute, that no danyer can terrify. 

INTRE"PIDNESS or INTREPIDITY (S.) 
courageouſnels, reſoluteneſs, feat leſſneſs, un- 
dauntedneſ. , 

INTRICATE (A.) difficult, perplexed, intan- 
gled, hard to be done or underſtood, 

I'NTRICATENESS or I'NTRICACY (S.) 

difficultneſs, pe: p'exity, intanglement. 

INTRIGUE (S.) an 2fizmblage of events ot 

circumſtances occurring in an affair, and per- 

plexing or troubling the perſons concerned 
therein; it is ſometimes applied to the deSga 
or plot of a play; but the common and moſt 
uſual acceptation is when an amour or love 
affair is carried on by parties whoare otherwiſe 


the huſband of another woman; it is alſo ap- 
plied to any plot or private affair that has dif- 
ficulty in the management. | 
INTRYGUE (V.) to plot, cabal, contrive, or 
carry on ſecret affairs. | | 
INTRIUNEICK or INTRUNSICAL (A.) real, 
true, genuine, internal. | . 
INTRODUCE (V.) to lead or bring in a ſub- 
jet, matter, or perſon. 
INTRODU'CTION (S.) an entrance or begin- 
ning; alſo leading, ſhewing, or bringing into 
a place or acquaintance, | 
INTRODU'CTIVE A. any thing that ſerves 
to begin, lead, or dire ct to a perſon or thing, 
INTROSPE'CTION (S.) a narrow ſearching, 
or looking into any matter cr thing. | 
INTRY'DE (V.) to tbruſt one's ſelf rudely 
into another's company, buſineſs, cr concerns, 
to preſume to do a thing without leave or 
conlent, | | 
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engaged, as between the wife of one men and 
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INTRU'ST (V.) to put confidence in a perſon, 


INTUITION (s.) a clear, perfect, and diftin& 


INTUME'SCENCE (s.) a ſwelling, puffing, or 


K Nr 


1 ＋ LEY) * 
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INTR DER 55 one who rudely and unin=| 
vited thtuſts hi 


mſelf into other people's com- 
pany or buſineſs; alſo an uſurper or tyrant 
that breaks through the laws ; alſo a perſon 
who gets poſſeſſion of lands that are void by 
the death of a tenant for life, 

INTRU'SION (S.) an irregular and unman- 


nerly thruſting or forcing one's ſelf into ano- | 


ther perſon's company, buſineſs, &c. and in 
Lazv, an illegal ſeizing upon lands or tene- 
ments. | 


to commit money, goods, &c. to his keeping, 
. to rely' or depend upon the fidelity and honeſty 
of another, 


perception or knowledge of the agreement or 
diſagreement of any two ideas immediately 
compared together; alſo the ſpeculation, con- 
ſideration, thinking upon, or ſtudying of a 


matter: but the moſt generally accepted ſenſe, | 


is that knowledge of the nature of things that 
the ſouls of good men have or ſhall have after 
their departure out of this life, and that angels 
now enjoy. 

INTUITIVE (A.) ſpeculative, clear, plain, 
comprehenſive, and, as it were, inſpired, 


riſing up, an extending or growing preterna- 
turally large. ; 
INVA'DE (V.) to come violently, illegally, 


unfairly, or unjuſtly, into the lands, poſſeſ- 


fions, or country of another; and is com- 
monly underſtood of the army of one nation's 
coming ſuddenly and unprovoked into ano- 
ther's kingdom or country, and keeping poſ- 
ſeſſion of all or part thereof by violence, or 
driving. away the cattle, making priſoners of 
the people, or doing other acts of hoſtility. 
INVALID (S.) a ſoldier, who through age, 
maims, wounds, or loſs of limbs, is become 
uncapable of the ſervice, and is therefore pro · 
vided for by the ſtate in ſome hoſpital, or 
otherwiſe allowed a penſion for his mainte- 
nance. ; 


INVALTD (A.) weak, infitm, fickly, crazy; 


and in Lato, means a title, teſtimony, &c. 
that is not ſufficient, good, or allowed, 

INVA'LIDATE (V.) to weaken, ſet afide, 
make of no uſe, benefit, or advantage. 

INVA'RIABLE (A.) unchangeable, unalter- 
able, firm, refolute, conſtant, ſtedfaſt, 

INV A'RIABLENESS (S.) unalterableneſs, 
unchangeableneſs, firmneſs, &c. 

INV A'SION (S.) the violent, ſudden, and ille 
gal entering of an army, &c. into another's 
country, and keeping poſſeſſion, or committing 
hoſtilities, : 

'INVE'CTIVE (S.) a fatyrical writing, or rail- 
ing, virulent, reproachful accuſation, reflec- 
tion, repreſentation, or character. 

INVEL'GH (V.) to rail, find fault, ſpeak a 
gainſt, or accuſe vehemently. _ 

INVETGLE (v.) to inſinuate into a perſon's 


affetions or inclinations, to allure, entice, | 
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INV 
or deceive with fair words or ſpecious pres 
tences, 

INVE'LOP (V.) te inclofe, wrap, or fold up 
to entangle, trouble, or engage in difficulties, 
INVE'NOM (V.) to inſect, poiſon, or cor- 
a | 
INVE'NT (V.) to compoſe, find out before all 
others, deviſe, contrive, or bring into order; 
, = in converſation, to feign, forge, or make 
a ory. 1 ö 5 
INVE'NTION (S.) an art, ſcience, machine, 
Ke. found out or diſcovered; alſo the faculty 
of the mind, whereby the genius or inelina- 
tion of a perſon is known, and his under- 
ſtanding, judgment, and readineſs of wit or 
perception are diſcovered ; alſo a feſtival in the 


day on which the croſs of our Saviour was 
found by the empreſs Helena, in the time of 
Conflantine the Great, which is called the [n+ 
vent ion of the Holy Croſs, and which is ſaid to 
be in this manner; ſhe being at Feruſ-lem, 
was informed that the croſs of our Saviour 
was buried in his ſepulchre; upon this ſhe 
ordered them to dig, where they found the 
croſs and nails, together with the croſſes of 
the two thieves, but the wood on which the 
inſcription was written, being parted from the 
croſſes, they could not diſtinguiſh our Sa- 
viour's from the reft, till Macarius biſhop of 
Feruſalem put them upon the following expe. 
dient: he ordered a g woman to be 
brought and placed upon the croſſes, two of 


which gave her no manner of relief, but being 


ſet upon the third, ſhe perfectly recovered 
the firſt moment ſhe touched it, by which 
they concluded this was our Saviour's; the 
empreſs built a ſtately church in the place 
where the croſs was found, where ſhe left 
ſome part of the wood richly ornamented, 
carrying the reſt with the nails to Conſtanti- 
nople, This tory wants no comment, it is 
ſufficiently loaded with lying abſurdities not to 
need confutation, : 

INVE'NTIVE (A.) ready-witted, ſuited to 
the projecting or diſcovering of new matters or 
things. 


2 . 
INVENTOR (S.) a catalogue, liſt, or or- 


derly account of goods; and this is applied to 
a perſon's eſtate when he begins a ſet of 
books in the mercantile form, he firſt makes 
or takes an inventory or particular of his ſock 
or eſtate, and then digeſts them under proper 
heads, and makes them debtors to ſtock tor 
the value; alſo when a perſon dies and his 
houſhold goods or ſtock. in trade are valued,the 
commons require an inventory; but when they 
are ſold by auction, &c. it is called a we 
logue; ſo of books the ſame ; but of 3 
or portions of land, tenements, &. 15 c 
a particular. ; 
INVE'RSE (A.) backward, or contraty, _ 
fide out, or upſide down; ſo in Arithmet't®, 
it is called the inverſe or backward rule 
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' INVE'RT (V.) to change the order or diſpo- 


IN V 
foes not bear the ſame proportion to the fourth 
as the firſt does to the ſecond 3 as if IL lend a 
perſon 100 J. for fix ments, how long muſt 
he lend me 50 J. to requite the favour ? The 
anſwer is 12 months; here 50 does not bear 
the ſame, but a much greater proportion to 
12 than 100 does to 6. 

INVE/RSION (S.) a changing the order, pro- 
portion, or diſpoſition of things, words, &c. 
by making the laſt firſt, &c, s 


ſition of things into a contrary way, to turn 
backward or inſide out, 

INVE'ST (V.) to put into, inſtal, or confirm a 
perſon in an office, poſſeſſion of an eſtate, 
dignity, or title; and in Yar, it is to circum- 
ſcribe a place, town, or city ſo ſtrictly and 
vigorouſly, that no poſſible communication oz 
relief can be brought to it without the beſieg- 
ers knowledge and conſent, 

INVE'STIGATE (V.) to diſcover or find out 
by what ſteps, methods, ur ways a geometri- 
cal problem or other difficult propoſition may 
be anſwered, expl-ined, or made known. 

INVESTIGA'”TION (S.) the tracing, finding 
out, or anſwering difficult queſtions in Geo- 

&c 
, 


metry, &c. | 
INVE'STITURE (S.) the ceremony uſed upon | 


extraordinary occaſions, to put perſons 
into the poſſeſſion of a dignity, revenue, &c. 
and it is either proper or improper z the prop er 
is when the thing itſelf, or part of it is deli- 
vered to the party, as by delivering or giving a 
lamp or turf of earth; improper, when it is 
conferred by delivering a ſword, ſpear, banner, 
. ring, arrow, &c. as the enſign of an 


0 

INVE'TERATE (A.) fixed, reſolute, ftub- 
born, grown rooted, thoroughly ſettled by 
long continuance of hatred, anger, &c. 

INVE'TERATENESS or INVE'TERACY 
(S.) a ſettled, thorough, unalterable grudge, 
ill-will, hatred, or malice; 

INVIDIOUS (A.) malicious, ill - natured, un- 
kind, firained, or forced. 4 

INVPDIOUSNESS (s.) envy, anger, ill-will, 
hatred, malice, + 

INVI'GORATE (V.) to firengthen, put life, 
ſirit vigour, and reſolution, into a perſon 
or thing. | 

INVI'NCIBLE (A.) unconquerable, that can- 
not be maſtered or overcome, 

INVIOLABLE (A.) facred, that muſt be cate- 
fully odſeryed, and diligently regarded, kept, 
done, or performed, 

INVI'RON (v.) to encompaſs about, to ſur- 
round, or hedge in on all fides, 

INVI'SIBLE (A.) that cannot be ſeen or per- 
ceived by the eye. 

INVI'SIBLES (S.) the followers of Ofander, 
_ yon, Swenkfeld, &c, were ſo 

N uie t denied tual viſi- 
bility of the Sa 4 8 


INVI'SIBLENESS or INVISIBFLITY (S.) 


* 


1 


INVI“TE (V.) to aſk, defire, call, or offer 


INVITATION (s.) a friendly bidding or re- 


INUNDA'TION (S.) a ſudden and violent 
INVO'CATE or INVO'KE (V.) to beg of, 


INVO'CATION ($.) a begging for help, a call 


INV 
the nature or ous of beings that are not 
objects Ciſcernible by the eye; and this may 
ariſe from many cauſes, as the exceeding or 
great diſtance of ſpace between the object and. 
the eye; the minuteneſs of the objects, being 
too ſmall for our natural perception, tho 
otherwiſe near enough; as are all thoſe erea- 
tures that are brought to our knowledge and 
fight by the help of microſcopes, &c. and 
laſtly, the immateriality of the being, as of 
the ſoul, angels, and God. x 


kindnefſes, rewards, or encouragements to 
come to a place, or do a thing; and is com- 
monly applied to people's being defired to come 
to a feaſt, or merry entertainment. 


2 a perſon's attendance or company at A 
aſt, an offering rewards, or ſettling great 
encouragements upon thoſe that do any thing 
at the requeſt of another. 


breaking in of, and overflowing with water. 


call upon, pray, beſ-ech, ar defire help, aid, 
or aſſiſtance from another; but moſt common- 
ly is underſtood of praying to God for his help 
and aſſiſtance in any particular, or the common 
affairs of life, | 


ing for aſſiſtance, eſpecially in a religious ſenſe ; 
the ancient poets, and the moderns iff imita- 
tion of them, in the entrance of their phems 
called upon the muſes, &c, and the heathens 
upon their great men or heroes after their 
death; and ſo by degrees the martyrs and ſaints 
who were in great veneration among the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians, were honoured with orations 
and rhetorical apoſtrophes, after their deceaſe, 
upon a belief of their preſence at their tombs, 
which at laſt crept into an idolatrous worſhip, 
and univerſal invocation, ſo as to have parti- 
cular offices inſerted into the common ſetvice- 
books; and is now ſo extravagant among the 
more blinded or ignorant part of the Romiſb 
church, as to offer ten prayers to the Virgin 
Mary, for one to God Almighty ; the eaſtern 
church began in the fifth century by calling 


upon the dead, and demanding their ſuffrage 


as preſent in the divine offices ; but the weſtern 
church carried it fo far as frequently to cano» 
nize thoſe they had any regard for, tho' the 
wickedneſs of their lives gave them no title to 
any ſuch honour, to make proceſſions, maſſes, 
litanies, prayers, and oblations for and to them, 
NVOICE (S.) an account of goods ſhipped in 
one place, and conſigned to a factor, &c. at 
another, by which he is capable of knowing 
the quantity and charge, and regulating him- 
ſelf in the reception and ſale ef them, 


INVO'LVE (V.) to roll, fold, or wrap up any 


= 


thing; alſo to entangle, encumber, or en- 
gage in any troubleſome affair; in Arithme- 
tick or Algebra, it is the multiplying a num- 
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INVO'LUNTARY (A.) contrary to, or 2 gainſt 


6.: Us "0 
IN VOLU”TION (S.) the wrapping or folding 
+ + A thing np; but is commonly applied to the 


or by itſelf, which when done once is called 


-INU/RE(V.) to accuſtom, to uſe, to cauſe a 
perſon to dv the ſame thing often. 
. INVU'LNER ABLE (A.) that carnot be hurt 


INWARD (A.) on or towards the inſide of 2 
- - JOB (s.) the name of one of the canonical 


; books of the Old Teſtament, concerning the 
author of which there are abundance of con- 


| matter, eſpecially in the repairing or mend ug 


ber or root one or more times into or by it - 
; ſelf. e 1JOCO'SE or 
INVO'LUNTARINESS (S.) unwillingneſs, or | 


JOCO'5ENESS, JO'CULARNESS, 


. Jofiy, magnificent, diverſified, adorned, 01 


JOBB (S.) a piece of work of any fort or kind, 


— 
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the doing or torbearing any thing againſt the 
2 defire, will, or inclination of a per- 
On. N 


a perſon's will, inclination, or conſent; in 
Pbyfick, any infirmity that occaſions the ex- 
cretions, ſuch as urine in the diabetes, &c. to 
come away, againſt the will of the patient, 
through the weakneſs of the veſſels to retain 


numerical multiplying a root or number into, 


the ſecond power, or a iquarez when that 
product is again multiplied by the root, or 
original number, it is called the third power, 
or the cube, &c. 


or wounded. 


thing. 


jectutes; ſome. think it was written by Job 
himſelf in Arabick or Syriack, and that Moſes 
or ſome other Iſraelite, tranſlated it into He- 
brew afterwards; fore that Elihu, one oi 
Feb's friends, wrote it; others that Moſes, 
Solomon, Iſaiah, &c, were the authors; but 
it is generally allowed the original language of 


it is Hebrew, but blended with many Arabic 


and Cbaldee expreſſions, and ſeveral particular 
turus that are not to be met with in Hebrezo, 
for which reaſon it is a very difficult and ob- 
ſcure book to tranſlate truly; it is written in 
verſe, but not confined to any particular mea- 
ſure or cadence, and the beauty copſiſts prin 
cipally in noble exprefiions, bold and ſublime 
thoughts, lively emotions, fine defcriptions, 
and a great diver ſity of characters; all anti 
quity does not furniſh a poem more copious, 


affecting than this. 
but commonly applied to a {mall thing 01 
Way. 


ays 
JO'BBER « (S.) one that does ſmall pieces oi 


work, eſpecially in repairs z alſo the name c. 


one that deals in luying and ſelling of ſhares 


in companies, ſtacks, annuities, or other go- 
vernment ſecurities. 


JOBBERNO'WL (S.) a large- headed, igno- 


apts ſtupid fellow, a blu nde buſs or block- 
CN ad, ; 
.  JOCKEY(S.) a dealer in, breeder, teacher, or 


trainer o/ horſes, 


JO CK ENT (V.) to impoſe upon, to chouſe, 
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cheat, way thruſt out, ſet afide,  * 


O'CULAR(A.) merry, jeſſi 
wanton, arch, wageiſh, r of 1 TE 
. or J0. 
CULA*RITY (S.) mirth, jeſting, wanton» 
neſs, wazgety, humourouſneſs, | 
JO'CUND (Al] blithe, Joyful, gay, pleaſant, 
merry, ſportive. 

JOG cor JO'GGLE (V.) to give a gentle hunch 
with the elbow, to ſhake or ſhove. 


gentle blow with the elbow, 

JOIN (v.) to add one part or thing to another, 

to knit, unite, or tnarry tog-her. 

JOFNER (S.) an artificer or worker in the 

moſt curious part of wood-work, ſuch as c>- 

binets, pulpits, all ſorts of wainſcotting, &c, 

ſo called from the frequent occaſions he has of 

joining many ſmall pieces, to make a plane, 
as in vaneering, &Cc, 

JOVNERY (S.) the art of performing the cu- 

rious part of wood-work, ſuch as the vain - 

ſcotting of rooms, pewing churches, making 

pulpits, cabinets, &c, 

JOINING (S.) adding, uniting, cementing, 

gluing, &c. two or more things together. 

JOINT (S.) in Mechanicks, the place where 

two ſtones are cemented by mortar, or pieces 

of wood by glue; in Nature, wherever any 
flexure or bending of the part is, by means ct 
certain bones turning upon a ſocket, as the 
wriſt, elbow, knee, &c. In Trade, with the 

Butchers, a whole leg, ſhoulder, &c. is ſo 

called, 

JO'INTER (S.) a very large plane, or inftru- 

ment, uſed by coopers, carpenters, joinen, 

&c. to plane their ſaves, boards, &c. ſo a3 

to fit exactly, $ ; 

JO'INT-HEIK (S.) one that is an equal heir or 

co- heir with another in an eſtate, &c, 

JOINTLY Part.) in conjunction or agreement 

with one or ſeveral pertons. 

JO'INTURE (S.) ſo much as a huſband ſettles 

upon the wife in lieu of her fortune or dowry, 

in money, &c. which at marriage the brings 
him, 

JOVYNTURE (V.) to ſettle. or make over toa 
wife, or truſtees, for her uſe, money, or an 
eſtate, &c. at the time of marriage. 

OlS TS iS.) the ſtrong timbers that the floor 
of houſes, &c. are laid upon. 3 

OKE (V.) to pur, jeſe, or tilk waggiſh y, 
merrily, er humourouſly. : 

JOKE (S.) a pun, droll, or merry, out often · 
times ſatyiical ſpeech, : ? 

TO'L.LITY or JO'LLINEES (S.) mirth, gaiety, 
tca:ting, (porting. 

JOLLY (A.) fat, luſty, gay, merry, Kc. : 

JOLT (v.) to ſhake or jottle by a coach's Son 
over a hollow or rugged way; allo to tols to 
and fro by the trotting of a horſe, or by haſtily 
taking up or ſetting down. 

JOLT (S.) a rar ſhock, occaſioned by the 
ir egular motion of a coach, or waggony . 


the hard trotting of a horſe, &c. lol r 


| 


JOG or JO'GGLE (S.) a thruſt, ſhake, or. 
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10LT or JO'LTER-HEAD (S.) a large head; 
alſo a dull, ſtupid fellow, or block head, ö 
1O'NICK (S.) an order in Architefure, com- 
monly called the third by the Moderns; its 
diſtinguiſhing character is the ſlenderneſs and 
flutings of its columns, and the volutes or 
kams horns that adorn its capital; among. 
the Anciznts, there was a ſect of philoſophers, 
whoſe favourite tenet was, that water was 
the origin of all things, and theſe were called 
the Ionick ſet, of whom Thales was the 


founder. 


JOT (s.) a point, tittle, or very ſmall pait o 


a matter. 

JOVE (&) the Heathens name for Jupiter, o. 
the great God, ſuppoſed a contraction of the 
Hebrew word Febovab, 

O'VIAL (A.) merry, briſk, gay, jolly, &c. 


OU RID G or JOU*ERING (S.) a grumbling 


like a dog, a continual murmuring, uneaſi- 
neſs, or quarrelling. 

JOU'RNAL (S.) a diary, or daily account of 
what happens either in trade, tiavelling, o. 
otherwiſe z among Merchants, the journal 1: 
a principal book, into which all the parti 
culars ot their trading tranſactions are fair!) 
copied and digeſted, and made debtors unde: 
proper heads, from the pocket books, me 
morandums, or waſte- books of themſelves o- 
ſervants, in order to be poſted into the ledyer. 

JOU'RNEY (S.) fo far as a perſon goes or tra 
vels from home, and is commoniy under- 
ſtood to be on land; if by ſea, it is called a 
Voyage, 

JOU'RNEY (V.) to travel from one place or 
conntry to another, | 

JOU'RNEY-MAN (S.) one hired by a maſter 
of a trade to work tor him, without expect 
ing any other profit, than being paid a cettair, 
ſum for his wages. 

JOU'RNEY=- WORK (S.) ſuch as is done at ſ. 
much per day or yard, &c. without reckon- 


Ing materials, thoſe being found by the em- 
ployer, 


JOWL or JOLL (S.) the head, neck, or uppe:, 


part of a ſalmon, 
JO'WLER (S.) a common name for a hunting 


& 

JOY G.) mirth, gladneſs, rejoicing, pleaſure, 
ſati:foction. = 

JO'YFUL or JO*'YOUS (A.) glad, pleaſant, 
merry, agreeable, 

JO'YLESS (A.) deſpairing, ſorrowful, without 
proſpect or hope of deing better. 

JO'YNDER or JOIN DER (S.) in Law, i: 
the uniting two perſons in one ſuit or action 
againſt a third, 0 

JOYNING OF ISSUE (s.) in Law, when 
contending parties agree to refer their caule to 
the trial of a jury. : 

J0'YNT TENANTS {S.) ſuch as come to and 

1 01d lands and tenements by one title. 
SWICH (S.) in Suffolk, formerly called Gip- 
Pſwich; its tuation is low, in a, bottom, 


* 
—— 
* 


| 


and forms a fort of ſemi · cirele, by the fide of 
the river; the town is large, extending a 


mile from St. Matthews to St. Helens, upon 


the road, and as much from north to ſouth ; 
it has a good bridge over the river Gen, by 
ſome called the Orevell; formerly it had a 
commodious haven, and a very great trace, 
which occafioned it to be very populous, nd 
to have abundance of rich merchants in it 
but at preſent its trade and ſhipping is myc 

decreaſed, It is divided into four wards, 
which contain twelve pariſhes, with've'y 
large ſtreets, ard but few people; the town 
is neat and commodious, though built in the 
ancient faſhicn; the marker-place is very 


ſpacious, and the barchery (which was built 


by cardinal Mylſey, who was born here, and 
whoſe father wos a butcher) is fine, the inns 
are good, and all manner of provifions chow. 
It is a corporation, governed by two bailiffs, 
who are juflices of the peace, ten port-men, 
four of whom are juſtices of the peace, two 
coroners, 24 ccmmon-council-men, two 
chamberlains, a recorder, and a town clerk, 
&c, ſends two burgeſles to parliament : The 
bailiffs paſs fines and recoveries, hold pleas 
fer all manner of actions, both civil and cri- 


minal, and appoint the aſſize of bread, &c. 


No freeman can be forced io ſerve on juries 
out of the town againſt his will, or bear any 
cflices for the king, but ſheriffs for the 
county ; are toll-free in all-other parts of the 
kingdom, are intitled to all waifs and eftrays, 
Kc. and to all goods caſt on ſhore within 
their admiralty juriſdiction, which extends 
on the coaſt of Eſſex beyond Harwich, and 
on both ſides the Suffolk coaſt ; diſtant from 
Londen 55 computed, and 68 meaſured 
miles. This town has ſix markets a week 
for proviſions, but the three chief are Weds 
neſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays,” when all 
forts of goods are brought out of the coun- 
try; formerly there were 21 churches in 
this town, of which twelve are ſtil! rema A- 
ing and the ruins of moſt of the others; it 
has yet a good maritime trade, though no- 
thing near ſo great as formerly; it is very 
remarkable, that though ſhips of 5co tons 
burden may, upon a ſpring-tide, come us 
very near to the town, and ſeveral as larg: 
have been built there, yet the river js ſcarc2 
navigable for the ſmalleft boats above th: 
town. 


IRA'SCIBLE (A.) ſubje or inclinable to be 


angry or fly into a paſſion. 


IRE (S.) anger, diſpieaſure, wrath, fury, &c. 
V'REBY (S.) in Cumberland, an ancient, hut 


mein town, which has a ſmall maik-t 
weekly on Thurſday; diſtant from Lu don 
225 computed, and 290 meaſured miles. 


IRIS S.) the rainbow; alſo the darkiſh cirele 


about the nipples of women's breaſts; the 
painters repreſented it by a young nymph 
with large wings, ſtieiched in the form ef 
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IRR 
a ſemi- circle, the plumes being ſet in rows of 
divers colours ; with her hair hanging before 


her eyes, her breaſts like clouds, and drops of 


water falling from her body, holding in her 
hand a rainbow or flower-de-luce. 

IRK (V.) to teaze, trouble, vex, or be uneaſy 
in the mind, | 


I'RKSOME (A.) troubleſome, uneaſy, alflie- 


tive, titeſome. 

FRON (S.) a hard, fuſible, and malleable me- 
tal, conſiſting of an earth, ſalt, and ſulphur, 
but very impure and irregularly mixed, which 
occafions it to be very liable to ruſt ; it is the 
hardeſt, drieſt, and moſt difficult of all metals 
to melt ; it may be ſoftened by heating it and 
hammering it often, and permitting it to £00] 
naturally; it is hardened by quenching it in 
the water; it may be made white by cooling 
it in ſal armoniac and quick lime; the 

ſtrongeſt temper of iron is ſaid to be that in 

Which it takes the juice of ſtrained worms; 

a red hot iron applied to a roll of ſolphur, 
diflolves and finks into fine duſt; iron has 2 
great conformity with copper, and are very 

difficult to ſeparate, when ſoldered together ; 
the Chymiſfts call this metal Mars, and re- 


repreſent it by this character 4 5 

IRON (V.) to ſmooth linen cloth, as women 

do while it is damp, by rubbing it over with 
. a ſmooth and hot iron; alſo to puniſh offen- 
ders, by putting them into irons or chains, 

IRO'NICAL (A.) after a mocking and jeering 
manner, ſaying one thing and meaning the 

uite contiary. 

TRONMONGER (S.) a perſon that deals in 
various ſorts of iron wares, 

| TRON-SICE (A.) a ſhip or boat is ſaid to be 
ſo, when the bolt · ſpikes or nails are ſo eaten 
away with ruſt, that they ſtand hollow in the 
planks, by means whereof the ſhip leaks. 

FRONY (S.) a figure in Rbeterick, by which 
we ſpeak the direct contrary of what we mean, 
intend, or purpaſe, 

wet wry ATE (V.) to enlighten, or caſt forth 

ams, 

IRRA'TIONAL (A.) void of or contrary to 
reaſon, prudence, or common ſenſe ; in Arith- 
metick, ſuch numbers as are not capable of 
having their roots exactly found or extracted, 
are called ſurd or irrational numbers; and in 
Geometry, ſuch lines or figures as are incom- 
menſurable to rational ones, are called irra- 
tional lines or figures, 

IRRATIONA'LITY or -IRRA'TIONAL- 
. NESS (S.) the want, or defectiveneſs of rea- 


ſon. 

IRRECONCFLEABLE (A.) inveterately ha- 
ting, unappeaſeable; alſo contradictory, or 
that cannot be made to agree, 

IRRECO'VERABLE (A.) loſt for ever, paſt 
all poſſibility of getting again. 

IRRE'FRAGABLE (A.) paſt all contradic- 
tion, undeniable, plain, clear. 


IRRE'GULAR (A.) diſorderly, contrary to 


pule, method, or diſcipline z in Geometry, 


E 


181 
thoſe bodies that are not terminated by 
and like ſurfaces, are called irregular bodies, 
IRREGULA'RITY (S.) unevenneſe, diforders 
lineſs, contrariety to the rules, laws, or com- 
mands of our ſuperiors, 
IRRELFGION (S ) prophaneneſs, a de ſpiſing 


or acting contrary to the commands and te- 
ſtraints of religion. 


IRREME'DIABLE (A.) paſt all poſſibility of 


helping or preventing, that can no Kays be 
mended ; -deſperate. 


IRRE'PARABLE (A.) that cannot be mended 


or repaired ; allo a loſs too great to be con · 
penſated. 


IRREPREHE'NSIBLE (A.) that cannot be 
chid, Hamed, or condemned. 

IRREST'.TIBLE (A.) too mighty to be with- 
ſtood, that cannot be reſiſted, ſtopped, check · 
ed, or overcome. 

IRRE'SOLUTE (A. ) unſtable, unfixed, unte- 
ſolved, undetermined. i 

IRRETRIE'VABLE (A.) paſt all recovery, 
that cannot be altered, amended, or reftor- 


1 


ed. 

IRRE*VERENCE or IRRE'VERENTNESS 
(S.) undecent or unſeemly behaviour, eſpe- 
cially at religious exerciſes, and in religious 

laces. 

JRREVE'RSIBLE (A.) unalterably fixed, that 
cannot be changed or recalled. 

IRRE “VOC ABLE (A.) that cannot be recal» | 
led, revoked, altered, or changed. 

I'RRITABLE (A) that may be made angry, 
inflamed, ſtirred up, or provoked, 

FRRITATE (V.) to enrage, make angry, 

provoke, or incenſe, 

IRRITA'TION (S.) a provoking, or making 
angry, a ſtirring vp to wrath, 

IRRU'PTION (S.) a violent breaking out of 
water, fire, an army into a neighbouring 
country, not as yet at war, &c. 

IS (V.) the third perſon fingular of the verb 
ſubſtantive I am, aſſerting the being or exiſt- 
ence of ſome other perſon or being beſides one's 
ſelf. 

ISCHURE'TIC (A.) of a forcing nature; and 
in Pbyſick, it is a medicine to force urine, 
when ſtopped by the ſtone, gravel, or other 
diſorders. p 

USCHURY (S.) a ſloppage or ſuppreſſion of the 
urine. oh 

FSICLE W a ſmall portion of water at' the 
eaves of a houſe, or any other place or thing 

where water drains from, and by the ſeverity 
of the weather is congealed or frdzen into long 
thin ſtreaks of ice. | 

ISIN G- GLASS (S.) a fort of glue made from 
a fiſh that breeds in the river Danube in Ger* 
many, and which has no bones but about the 
head, which being cut into ſmall pieces, and 
boiled to a jelly, while warm, is ſpread abroad 
and dried, and then brought to us, as we fee 
it; as it is very glutinous, ſo it is conſequently 
good in all diſorders arifing from too thin and 
ſharp a ſtats of the fluids, 188 


\ 
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\ belpved by Jupiter, who having through 
9 v6 11 deen metamorphoſed into" 
2 cow, withdrew into Egypt, where Fopiter 
reſtored her to her natural ſhape 5 here ſhe 
married Gfiris the king, who together with 
Ji governed ſo gently and wiſely, and were 

remarkably ſerviceable to all the country, 
by improving huſbandry and manufactures, 
that the Egyptians paid them divine honours ; 
they repreſented 1/is with the head of a cow, 
or at leaſt with a creſcent on her head, and 
between the horns of the creſcent they placed 
a globe, to ſignify her univerſality ; ſhe is 
ſometimes figured with a bird upon her head, 
ſuppoſed to be the Bit, and ſometimes with 
a key, a croſs, and a whip in her hand; 
many other nations worſhipped an I/, but 
theirs was not this 1/s ; expoſitors have made 
2 all the goddeſſes round; anciently the 
feaſts called Ia were ſolemnized in honour 
of her, which were full of abominable. im 
purities, for which reaſon thole who were 
initiated were obliged to take an oath of ſe - 
crecy 3 theſe feaſts held nine days ſucceſſively; 
but were ſo abominable, that the Roman ſenate 
aboliſhed them under the conſulate of Piſo and 
Gabinius, which the emperor Commodus 200 
years after reſtored, and aſſiſted at them him- 
ſelf, carrying the Annubis; her prieſts were 


called Iiaci, who carried a branch of ſea- 


wormwood in their hands inſtead of olive, and 
wore linen garments, and ſhoes made of the 
thinneſt bark of the tree Papyrus. 


ISLAND (S.) the name of a large iſland of the 


north or frozen ſea, peopled by the Norwe- 
giant; the two chief cities whereof ate Hola 
and Schalbalt, which are both biſhops ſees ; 
beſides theſe there are but about fix or ſeven 
towns more, the inhabitants commonly living 
in caves of the mountains; the caſtle of Geode 
is the refidence of the governor for the king 


of Denmark ; the people formerly worſhipped| 


Jupiter by the name of Thor, and Mercury; 
Chriftianity was eſtabliſhed among them about 
the year 1000, and the reformation was in- 
troduced by Cbriſtiern III. It is about 200 
leagaes long, and 100 broad; its longeſt day 
in the ſummer ſolſtice is 24 hours without 
any night, and fo contrarily when the ſun 
enters Capricorn, there is no day; the air is 
extreme ſharp, and the ground generally 
mountainous and barren; yet on ſome level 
parts there are paſtures and meadows ſo rich, 
that the beaſts that are put therein muſt be 
fed by meaſute, or they would burſt them- 
ſelves with feeding ; the oxen of this iſland 
have no horns, and ſcarce any trees are to be 
found in it but juniper buſhes z it hath very 
high mountains covered at the top with ſnow, 
which nevertheleſs at times vomit fire; the 
higheſt is called Hecla, in which there are 
rich mines of brimſtone, wherewith the 
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halations turn every thing into fone without 
altering the form of it ; there is alſo another 
fountain whoſe water kills all that drink of 


. 


) the principal goddeſs or deity of the! 2 fountain with ſmoaking water, whale. 
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upon an iſland, | 

ISLE or ISLAND (S.) a country ſurrounded ar 
encompaſſed with the ſea or rivers. 3 0 

I;LES (S.) in ArchiteAure, are the wings or 
ſides of a building; this term is particularly 
uſed in the diviſion of the inſide of churches 
upon the floor or pavement, where they are 
called the fide and the middle iſſes, the upper 
parts being called galleries, 

FSLET (S.) a ſmall, diminutive, or little 
iſland ; alſo a ſmall round hole worked round 
about with thread or filk like a button-hole, 
is called an i/et-bole. ; 

FSOCHRONAL (A.) of equal portions of 


time, like the vibrations of a well regulated 


pendulum. | 

ISOME'RIA (S.) a reducing, bringing, or di- 
2 any thing into equal parts; and in 
Algebra, it is the freeing an equation from 

fractions, by reducing them all to one deno- 
mination, | : 

ISOPERI'METERS or ISOPERI'METRAL 
FIGURES (S.) ſuch as have equal perime- 
ters or circumferences, 

ISO'SCELES (S.) ſuch triangles as have two | 

legs or ſides equal to one another, 

VSSUANT (A.) a term in „ for a lion 
or ather creature in a coat of arms, that 
ſeems coming out or from under a chief, ſeſſe, 


dy. | 
I'SSUE (S.) in Law, fignifies ſometimes the 


children begotten between a man and his wife z © 


ſometimes the profits arifing from fines, amer- 
ciaments, &c, ſometimes the profits of lands 
or tenements, ſometimes the point or matter 
depending in a ſuit; in general, it ſignifies an 
effect or reſult that ariſes or comes from ſome 
| cauſe preceding. 

U'SSUE (S.) in Phyfick, is « ſmall artificial in» 
cilion or apetture made in the fleſhy part of 
the body, in order to draw off or drain ſome 
ſuperfluous humours which afflit it. 

I'SSUE (V.) to come forth, out of, or from, 
to publiſh, make known, or declare. | 

I'SSUELESS (A.) without offspring, one that 
has no children. 

I'STHMIAN GAMES (S.) games celebrated 
every three years in honour of Neptune a- 
mong the ancient Greeks, and which were 
the third order of ſacred ſports, inſtituted by 
Theſeus in the Iſthmus of Corinth, in imita- 
tion of Hercules, who inſtituted the Olympian 
games z the reward was a crown of parſley, 
which was afterwards changed into a crown of 
* and a reward of 100 filver drachma 
added, 

ISTHMUS (S.] a neck of land which ſepa- 

Ee 4 4 23647; & rates 


it, 4 
I'SLANDER (s.) an inhabitant of, or dweller 
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rater tuo ſeat, and joins two lande; in Au- 
romy, ſuch parts as bear a reſemblance by their 
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. fituation,” as the ridge that ſeparates the no- 


ſtrils, Kc. are called Jfhmuſes, 8 * 
ITALIAN (A.) ſomething belonging to, 


coming from, or growing im the country called 


Tay 
ITCH (S.) an uneaſy, troubleſome di ſtemper, 
that occaſions the patient to be continually 


rubbing or ſcratching the affected part; it is] 


of two ſorts or kinds, the bumid and the dry, 
both infectious; the bumid breaks out in 
ſmall puſtules or watery bladders, which con- 
tain a great number of minute living creatures 
ſhaped like a tortoiſe, which are ſuppoſed to 
gnaw the fibrous part of the fleſh and ſkin ; 


7 - for which reaſon, waſhes made of ſalts, fol-|. 


phurs, mercury, &c. are properer cures for 
it than ointments, as being more ſubtil, and 
entering into the pores of the ſkin more eafily, 
and ſo deftroying the eggs as well as the crea- 
tures 5 ſometimes it is applied to a ſtrong defire 


Yor, or propenſion to a thing, as one addicted | 


do gaming, is ſaid to have the itch of gaming 
upon him, &c. - | | 
a particular, or an article in an account, in- 
denture, agreement, &c. | 
ITERATE (v.) to do a thing over again, to 
repeat often. Sees. 228 ia END 
ITYNERANT (A.) travelling from one place 
to another. Mg . 
ITUNERARY (S.) a journal, or particular ac- 
:- <qunt- of a journey or voyage, in which the 
maoſt remarkable actions and things are de- 


; ſcribed. N 
JU'BILANT (A.) joyful, merry, ſinging, or 
exulting for joy. 


JU'BILEE (S.) a time of publick and ſolemn 
feaſting, rejoicing, ſporting, and praiſing God; 
among the Jetos, it was the fiftieth year, or 
that which fell out after ſeven weeks of years, 
_ which began on the firſt day of Tiæri, of a- 
bout our September, being near the autumnal 
equinox; in this year no one either ſowed or 
_ Teaped, but all were ſatisfied with what the 
earth and trees brought forth of themſelves, 
2 vnd thoſe who had fold or 'mortgaged their 
* Jands entered into free poſſeſſion again; all 
| Hebretu ſlaves were ſet at liberty, with their 
| wives and children, on the t-nth day of this 
' month, the firſt nine being ſpent in all man- 
ner of joy, pleaſure, and rejoicings, during 


maſters, but only feaſted at their expence ; 

on the tenth day the counſellors of the Sanbe- 

Wim ordered the trumpets to ſound, at which 
Inftant the flaves were declared free; in imita- 

on of which, the popes grant indulgences to 
all of their communion, whereby they pre- 

- - Ten@t6 teleaſe them from the ſlavery and pu 
 Piſhment of ſin, by a plenary remiſſion and 
indulgence. Boniface VIII. firſt inſtituted a 


n ayndred years ; Clament VI. miese it to 


which time the ſlaves did not work for their 


ubilee in 1400, and ordered it ts be obſerved 
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Jo years; Urban VI. to 30; and Sixtur v. 
to 25, where it now continues; beſides which 
© the popes, upon their exaltation to St. Peter's 
chair, have frequently celebrated a jubilee, and 
: alſo upon other extraordinary occaſions ; the 
ceremony is · thus performed: The pope goes 
to St. Peter's church, to open what they call 
the holy gate, which is walled up, and opened 
on this occaſion only, knocking three times 
with a' golden hammer, repeating the 19th 
verſe ofthe 118th Pſalm, * to me the gates 
F righteouſneſs, and will go into them and 
praiſe the Lord; at which time the maſont 
break down the wall, which done, the pope 
kneels down before it, whilſt the penitentia- 
ries of St. Peter waſh him with holy water, 
then taking up the croſs, begins to ſing the 
Te Deum, and enters the church, the clergy 
| following him; in the mean time, three car- 
dinal Jegates ate ſent to open the three other 
holy gates with the ſame ceremonies, in the 
churches of St. Fcbn of Lateran, of St. Paul, 
and St. Mary tbe Greater ; this is performed 
at the veſpers of Chriſ/mas- Eve, and the next 
morning the pope gives his benediction to the 
people in the jabilee form. When the boly 
year is expired, they ſhut the gates again in 
this manner; the pope, after bleſſing the 
ſtones and 1mortar, lays the firſt ſtone, and 
leaves there twelve boxes full of gold and ſil- 
ver medals ; formerly*abundance of people of 
all ſ.rts went te Rome from all parts at theſe 
times, but latterly few go but thoſe who live 
in Eoly, the pope allowing them to keep jubi/-e 
in their own countty, to which are annexed 
the ſame favours as if they went to Reme, 
JUDA'ICAL (A. ) of or belonging to the cere- 
monies or people of the Fews, 
JUDAIZE (V.) to imitate or pracliſe the ce- 
© remonies of the Jeu, eſpecially in religious 
matters. 
JUDGE (v.) to reaſon, think, ſuppoſe, or 
imazine ; alſo to hear and determine a con- 
troverſy. 15 
JUDGE (S.) one appointed by the power and 
authority of a king or other ſupreme magi- 
ſtrate to determine criminal matters, accord» 
ing to. the laws of the country where he lives; 
among*the Jer, they were a number of thg 
heads of every tribe to whom the whole power 
of magiſtracy was committed, 
JUDGMENT (S.) a faculty of the ſoul, by 
which ſhe perceives the relation that is be- 
tween two or more ideas 3 in a Legal Senſe, 
it is the ſentence or decifion pronounced by 
the king or other ſupreme magiſtrate, in per- 
ſon, or by thoſe delegated by him; in a Re- 
ligious Senje, it means the puniſhment that 
God inflifts upon thoſe who wilfully offend 


— 


thoſe plagues, &c. that he ſends according to 
the prophecies of ſome of his meſſengers or 
ſervants ; alſo the ſkill, knowledge, or un“ 
derſtanding a perſon has in any art, ſcience, 


er buſineſs, is ſo calle - Ju'DI- 
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d ” or authority o ; | 
| courts ; alſo the court itſelf, | F 

| JUDV'CIAL or JUDI'CIARY (A.) according 
a to the regular orders, methods, or directions 
. of a court of law ; alſo Afrolgy, or that ſci- 

- ence that pretends to foretell future events, or 

L relate paſt ones, by the poſitions and influ- 

ences of the ſtars, ; 

0 JUDI'CIOUS (A.) wiſe, ſedate, calm, regu- 

” lar, done with ſkill and underſtanding, 

5 K. IVESor St. II Es ($.) in Cornwall, upon 

| the ſea-banks, and as it were hangs over the 
ſea like a tongue; it was formerly called Pen- 
Þ - dennis, is a neat town for this county; the in- 
4 habitants are wealthy, and have a good | 
4 trade in pilchards, and the haven below it is 
0 called St. Les Bay, which is now but incon- 
ol fiderable, by reafon of the bay's being almoſſ 
er choaked up with ſand; it is a borough that 
he ſends two members to parliament ; king 
1 Charles I. anno 1641, renewed their chatter, 
. by whieh he grants them to have a common 
xt ſeal, a mayor, 12 capital, and 24 inferior 
he burgeſſes, a recorder, town-clerk, &c. ot 
oly which the mayor, in his office, and a year 
ja after, the ſenior burgeſs and recorder ſhall be 
the always juſtices of the peace; they have two 
nl markets 1 on Wedneſday and Saturday; 
file the election for members of parliament is 
of made by the corporation, and all the inhabi- 
\efe tants that pay ſcot and lot; diſtant from Len. 
live din 229 computed, and 279 meaſured miles. 
ile St, IVES (S.) in Huntingdanſbite, is a fair, 
xed large, and ancient town, that has a very 
. good market for cattle weekly on Monday; 
70s diſtant from London 49 computed, and 57 


meaſured miles. 
* JUG (S.) an earthen pot, commonly made with 
a ſwelling in the belly, and a ſlender neck, 
thoſe made ſtraight or cylindrical being called 
or mugs ;- alſo a pleaſant, familiar nickname for 
Joan, or any.country - woman. 


JU'GLING (S.) uſing fleight of hand; alſo 
a clandeſtinely or underhandedly cheating or 
jagi= impoſing upon a perſon. : 
ord- JU'GULAR (A.) of, belonging, or appertain- 
ves z ing to the neck, throat, or windpipe. 
* the JVICE (S.) the moiſture or gravy of meat; 


allo the liquid parts of plants ; alſo ſeveral of 
 theiquid parts of the human body. 
JorcELESS (A.) dry, without any ſort of 


moiſture, 


JU! CINESS (s.) the having a liquid ſubſtance 
naturally mixed or interſperſed with or among 
the ary and ſolid parts of any matter. 

IVI NGO (S.) in Buclingbamſbire, a pleaſant 
town, ſeated among woods, with a weekly 
market on Friday; diſtant from London 30 
computed, and 45 meaſured miles. 

JUKE (V.) to fand or perch as a hawk docs 
upen a tree, &c, 


JULAP or JU'LEP (S.) in Pharmacy, is a 
6, which uſually conſifly of Gitillcd wa- 


* Pleaſant ealy potion preſeribed to fick ter- 
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ters or light decoctions, commonly ſwegtened 
with ſugar or-clarified juices ; ſometimes uſed 


as a diet-drink, but moſtly as a vehicle for 
other medicines. 


JULIAN PERIOD (S.) is a. revolution of 


7980 Julian years, compoſed of three cycles 
multiplied continually one into another, to 
wit, of the ſun, confiſting of 28 years, of the 


moon of 19 years, and of the indiction of 1 


years, which is done thus; take for the faſt,” 
ſecor.d, third, &c, year of this period that 
which hath the firſt, ſecond, third, &ec. of 
the cycle of the ſun; the firſt, ſecond, third, 
&c, of the cycle of the moon; and firſt, ſe... 
cond, third, &c, of the cycle of the indic- 
tion, which will require 7980 years to return 
to a year marked with the ſame number in 


each cycle ; this period was invented by Jo- 


ſeph Scaliger about 1580 ; the uſe of this pe- 
riod is to have a fixed rule for the computing 
of years among the different opinions of 
chronologers, who do not agree in the epocha 


and calculation of years from the creation of 


the world; the firſt year of the Chriſtian. 
ra, in all our computations, is univerſally 
allowed to be the 4714th of this period, ſo 
that to find the year of the Julian period any 
year of Chriſt is, is only adding the given 
year to 4713, and the ſum is the year of the 
pericd ; as this preſent year 1768 is the 
648 1ſt year df the period; or any action be- 
ing given in the year of the Julian period, 
to know what year of Chriſt it happened in, 
if the given number exceed 4713, ſubtra 
that from it, and the remainder is the yea 
of the action; as ſuppoſe, I ſay the revolu- _ 
tion in England happened in the 6401 year of 
the Julian period, what year of Chriſt was 
it? Anſwer, 1688; but if the queſtion be how _ 
many years before Chriſt was any action ; 
as ſuppoſe Rome was ſaid to be built in the 


3962 year cf the period, this taken from 


4714, leaves 752 years before Chriſt, &c. 


JU“ IAN YEAR (S.) is that lately uſed in 


England and ſeveral other countries, called the 
old year, introduced by Fulius Ceſar, which 
for 3 years together has but 365 days, but eve; 
ry fourth year 366 days, upon account that 
fix hours and 365 days was the mean folar 
years, and 4 times 6 hours made one natural 
day; but this, by experience, is found to be too 
much by about 11 minutes, fo that in about 
131 years this 2ccount will be one day too 
late, which occaſions the difference between 
the Julian and Gregorian account or year, 


JULY” S.) the name of the ſeventh month, 


according co the vulgar-computation, and for- 
merly the fifth, but now alſo the ſeventh, 
according to the civil account; about the 
zoth day of this month, what are commonly 
called the dog - days begin, which by reaſon 
of the ſultrineſs of the air is ſeldom fo 
healthful es the other ſeaſons of the year; the 
Painters repreſent. this month by a ſtrong 
robuſt man, having a light yellow jacket on. 

| eating 
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| eating cherries, or other red fruits, which! 
are” new in their full prime and rip:neſs, | 


with a ſwarthy fun-burnt face, neck, and 
hands, his head crowned with a garland of 


centaury and thyme, bearing a ſcythe on hie 


F  houlder, with a bottle hanging at his girdle, 

and a lion by his fide. 

JU'MBALS (S.) a pleafant confection, or ſu- 
gared paſte. . 

JU MBLE (V.) to make or mix confuſedly to- 
gether, to make a hodge-poege. 

JU*MBLE (S.) a confuſed mats or heap, a 

Chaos, or -podge. 

JU — (V.) to leap with both feet cloſe toge- 


JUMP (S.) the a& of leaping with both feet 
cloſe, or the ſpace of ground that a perſon 
throws his whole body at one time in ſuch a 
manner, 2 

JUMPS (s.) an inferior kind of ſtays or bod- 

dice, worn by ſome women, not ſo Riff or 

foll boned as ſtays, but higher and ſtiffer 
than a quilted waiftcoat or jackets 
JU'NCTO or JU'NTO (s.) a company of con 

Jpirators, or a faQtious aſſembly of ma lecon- 
tents met together, either to exerciſe that au- 
thority which their rebellion has put in their 
Power, or to conſult of ways and means of 
carrying on and ſupporting their preſent and 

ture deſigns. 

JU'NCTURE (s.) a joining, cementing, or 
coupling together; alſo the very inftant of 
time that any thing is done or tranſacted in; 
alſo the ſtate, condition, or poſture that any 
affairs are im. 

JUNE (S.) the fixth month by the vulgar com- 
putation, and formerly the fourth, but now 
alſo the ſixch by the civil reckoning; the an- 
cients repreſent this month by a young man 
eloathed in a mantle of a deep green colour, 
having his head ornamented with a coronet of 

dent, kind-cobs, and maiden-hair, holding 

In his left-hand an angle, in his right Cancer, 

and on his arm a baſk: t of ſummer fruits. 

JU'NET:N, JE'NNETTINGor JOHN-AP- 


PLE (S.) a ſmall eating apple that is furſt | 


ripe in the month of June. 

JUNIOR (A.) one younger in age, or of a 
ſhorter ſtanding in a college, &c. than ſome 
others. 

JU'NIPER (S.) the name of a tree, or the 
berries growing thereon, from which a diſ- 
tilled liquor, called by the vulgar geneva, is 
made, 

JUNK (S.) any part or parcel of old cable, 
hawſers, &c. which are uſed to hang for fen- 
ders by the ſhip's fide, or elſe it is untwiſted, 

| and made into plates for cables, rope - yorn, or: 

! (ont, and if it be rotten they make oakham 
of it. 

JU'NKETTING (S.) merry-making, feaſting, 
eating ſweet · meats, &c, 

Ju NO (S.) among the cd Heat bent, was called 
the goddeſs of kingdoms and riches; ſhe was 
the daughter of Saturn and Röea, otherwiſe 
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ter, and queen of the gods; ſhe goes by a- 
bundance of names, and is reported to have 
bathed herſelf in a particular fountain every 
year, where ſhe ſtill recovered her youth, 
virginity, and vigour. 
JUNO'NIA (S.) certain feaſts celebrated in ho- 
nour of Juno, at which time the maids of 
all ages ran races, and petitioned her to give 
them huſbands; at Rome an altar was erected 
to her as the goddeſs of marriage, where the 
new married couple offered either a white 
cow, geeſe, or ravens, from which they took 
the gall before they facrified, and threw it 
behind the altar, to intimate that in that ſtate 
of life no bitterneſs of ſpirit ſhould remain, 
FVORY G68.) elephants teeth, or the leaves 
or plates cut out, off, or from the ſolid parts 
of the large 'tuſks of elephants. 
JU'PITER (S.) called by the heathens the fa- 
ther of the gods and men; he went by abun- 
dance of names, and has as many monſtrous, 
abſurd actions attributed to him as the extra» 
vagancy of a corrupted invention could poſ- 
ſibly invent; in the preſent Afronomy, it is 
one of the ſeven planets maked * ; its orbit 
is between Saturn and Mars, has a rotation 
round its own axis in 9 hours 56 minutes, 
and a periodical revolution round the fun in 
4332 days 12 hours, and is the biggeſt of all 
the planets, and is ſuppoſed to have a ſurface 
400 times as large as that of the earth; in 
its courſe it is eclipſed by the moon, by the 


the 4 little ſtars or moons which move round 
him, called his ſatellites ; the firſt or inner- 
moſt of theſe makes its revolution in one 
day, 18 hours, 32 minutes; the ſecond in 


in 7 days, 3 hours, and 50 minutes; the 
fourth, in 16 days, 18 hours, and 3 2 
to a beholder placed in Jupiter, t eſe ſfatel- 
lites muſt afford a very agreeable proſpect 
ſometimes they riſe all together, ſometimes 
. they are all together in the meridian ranged 
one under another, and ſometimes all appear 
together in the horizon in different parts, and 
frequently undergo eclipſes; the day and 
night are of the ſame length all over its fur- 
face, viz, five hours; there are four differs 


ent kinds of months, and 4500 new moons, | 


which are as often eclipſed as when in oppoſi- 
tion to the ſun they — _ 5 oy of 
upiter 3 among the Alchymiſfts, Jupiter bg+ 
2 the philoſophers Ace the help: 
ſigniſy by it magiſtrates, ſcholars, riches, 
leaſures, religion, 3 a 
JU'RATS (S.) in ſome counties. as in Moid- 
fone in Kent, Rye in Suſſex, &c. are in the 


corporations; ſo in Ferſey, they have a bailiff 
ves game jurats, 4 An to govern the 
iſland, i, 
JURVDICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
"the law; fo juridical days are ſueh . — 


earth, and by Mars; Galileo firſt diſcovered 


3 days, 13 hours, and 12 minutes; the third, 
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JURISDYCTION (S.) the power or autho- 
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boots are held for the diſpatch of law buſi- } 


rity committed to a perſon to decide matters 
brought before him; the power of a court, 
or the extent of any government or authority 
whatever, 0 

JU'RIS-CONSULTUS (S.) among the Re- 
mans, was a perſon ſkilful or learned in the 
law; with Us, it means a council, ſerjeant, 


judge, &c, / 

JU'RIS-PRUDENCE (S.) the learning, ſcill, 
knowledge, or ſcience of the laws, cuſtoms, 
ſtatutes, or ot her binding obligations upon 
any people or nation, for the well governing 
and regulating the commonwealth. 

JU'ROR (S.) a ſwearer, or one that takes an 
oath, and is commonly applied to thoſe who 
are (worn (12 of them, or 24, called a jury) 
to deliver . upon ſuch evidence as is given 
upon any cauſe in their hearing in an open 
court of judicature. 

JU'RY (S.) in Common- Law, ſignifies thoſe 24 
or 12 men who are ſworn to enquire into the 
truth of the matter of fact, according to the 
evidence given; the jury ought to be choſen 
out of the ſame claſs or rank with the acculed, 
and if he be a foreigner he may demand the 
jury to be half foreigners, and half Engliſh- 
men; 36 are choſen, againſt which the ac- 
cuſed may object to 24, and pick out 12 at 
his pleaſure, who muſt all agree in their ver- 
dict, and unanimouſly declare him guilty er 
innocent, according to which the judge paſſes 
ſentence as the law directs. 

JURY-MAST (S.) is a yard, or other maſt 

put down into the ſtep of the fore or main- 
maſt, and faſtened into the partners, which 
being furniſhed with fails, &c. the ſhip is 
ſteered and failed as well as they can, when 
3 or battle the fore or main - maſt is 

oft, 

Ju — . ſincere, honeſt, meet, fit, right, 

JUST (S.) a ſport or exerciſe formerly uſed at 

| the courts of princes, ſometimes called tour- 
naments or tiltings, which conſiſted in fight- 
ing on horſeback, armed with armour, and 
a ſpear or lance, one perſon to one. 

JUSTICE (S.) equity, reaſonableneſs, upright- 
neſs, or legality of a matter or thing; alſo 
the name of a ſupreme civil officer or ma- 
piſtrate appointed by the king or common- 
wealth to do right to the complainants by 


way of law; of theſe there are many ſorts| 


and diſtinctions, as juſtices of the peace, who 
are, Or at leaſt ſhould be perſons of wealth, 
credit, and unexceptionable character, ap- 
pointed by the king's commiſſion to attend 

e peace of the county whege they live, of 
which ſome are called of the quorum, or ſu- 
perior to the reſt, without the preſence or 

ent of whom no buſineſs of importance 
may be tranſacted; their office is to call 


e them, and examine and commit to pri- 
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fon all thieves, murderers, conſpſrators, 1 


oters, or other diſturbert of the publick 


peace, or to admit ſome to bail, nd order 
others to be whipped, &c, according to the 
nature of the offence, Fuftice is painted in a 
a crimſon mantle trimmed with filver, and 
was called the goddeſs A, ôWho holds a 
pair of ſcales in one hand, and 4 ſword in 
the other, br 


Juſtices of Oyer and Terminer, are thoſe - 


who are appointed to hear and determine 
what is to be done with offenders againſt 
the publick peace, as inſurreQions, riots, 


- thefts, &c. 


Fuſtices of Goal Delivery, are thoſe whe 
Me. — 2 to . che cauſe of 
thoſe who are committed to goal upon of- 
fences committed againſt the publick peace 
and ſafety cf the commonwealth. | 
Juſtices of the Peace, are ſuch gentlemen 
or perſons of worth and credit, as are ap- 
pointed by the king to hear complaints, ang 
determine ſuch ſmall breaches of the publick 
peace, as by ſeveral acts of parliament are te- 
ferred to them, and for the better regulating 


the providing of the poor, quartering of ſol- 


diers, committing of felons, &c. and theſe 
have jurĩiſdiction either within ſome particular 
corporation, liberty, or county, of which ſome 
are called of the guarum, or chief, from the 
words quorum vos unum efſe volumus, that was 


in their commiſſion. , 


uftices of Ni Prius, and Juſtices of Aſ- 
* — the ſame, = pu, + 
right and property between man and man. 
Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench, is by his 
office a lord, whoſe buſineſs it is to hear and 
determine all pleas of the crown, wiz. trea- 


ſons, felonies, &c. 


Chief Fuftice of the Common Pleas, hears 
and determines all cauſes at the common-law, 
that is, all perſonal aud real cauſes ; and he 
is likewiſe a lord by his place. 5 

Lords Fuftices, are ſuch of the nobility to 
whom by deed the power of the executive 
part of the law is deputed by the king, during 
his abſence abroad in foreign countries. 


JUSTYCIARY (S.) one who acts as a juſtice, 


and adminiſters right. 


JUSTIFIABLE (s.) that may be vindicated, 


defended, or proved to be in the right, 


JUSTIFICA'TION (s.) the vindication or 


clearing a perſon's character from ſome blame 
or accuſation that was laid upon him; in Di- 
vinity, it is clearing a tranſgreſſor from the 
puniſhment threatened in the divine law, by 
applying or imputing Chriſt's righteouſneſs to 
the finner, and pleading his merits and ſuf- 
ferings in behalf af the offender, 


JU'STIFY (V.) to vindicate, defend or clear, 


to prove right, innocent, or harmleſs; in 
Printing, it is the amending certain irregula- 
rities that ariſe by the letters in a form not 
being exactly ized, and ſo rendering the 


lines uneven. * 
JU'STLE 
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JU'STLE of JO'STLE (V.) to ſhake, move, 
jag, or thruſt againſt ſuddenly, 


JU'STNESS (S.) when applied to behaviour, 


Egnifies honeſty, ſincerity, piety, &c. when 
* ſpoken of language, means the uſing the moſt 
pure, proper, and ſignificant phraſes ; when 
to thought, it means the ranging of the ideas 
of the mind ſo methodically, that the truth 


or fallhood of a propoſition appears undeniably | 


certain. 
JUT (V.) to ſtand out or beyond the plane oi 
line gf another thing, part, or building. 


Jour or JU'TTY (S.) any part of a thing that 


fands out or beyond the other parts. 
JUTU'RNA (S.) a goddeſs or nymph wor- 
ſhipped by the Romans, and efpec:ally by the 

women and maids; by the firft, becauſe 


they expected by her aſſiſtance to have eaſy | 


and ſafe deliveries in childbirth ; by the lat- 
ter, that they might have good matches 0: 
huſbands; the ſtory is, that being a maid 
of great beauty, Jupiter fell in love with her, 
and for the favour of mutual affection, he 
| beſtowed immortality upon her, either by 
changing her into a fountain, or making her 
the guardian of it, whoſe water was uſed in 


the ſacrifices, eſpecially in thoſe of the god- | 


de ſs Veſta. 


JU"VENILE (A.) youthful, imperfect, not yet | 


ſufficiently ripe, &c. 


JU'XT A-POSITION (S.) a term in Natura! 


Pbiloſopby, expreſſing that order of aſſem- 


plage of the component parta of any body, | 


that nature has appointed it, whereby one 
body or matter is known and diſtinguiſhed 
from. another, by the ſeveral properties 


wherewith it is endowed, and the uſes it | 


is fitted for. 8 

T'VY (S.) a particular plant that-twines about 
trees, as the oak, fticks cloſe to walls, or 
creeps upon the ground, according to its ſitua- 
tion, for its ſupport; it is an eyer-green, and 


was formerly conſecrated to Bacchus, whole | 


Votaries had the form of an ivy leaf impreſſed 
upon them with an hot iron, 
I'XWORTH (S.) in Suf7/k, a ſmall town, 
whoſe market is weekly on Friday; diſtant 


from London 64 computed, and 74 meaſured | 


miles. 


* 


K. 


"X.REAT diſputes have ari en and are fill | 


maintained by the Grammarians, whe- 


ther K be a different letter from C, becauſe | 


the Latins very ſeldom uſed it otherwiſe than 


as a numeral z the French, in imitation of | 


them, have likewiſe very little uſe for it, ex- 


cepting in the foreign names of places, men, | 
or things, &c. upon which account ſome| 


would alſo have it left out in thoſe Engliſh 
words derived from the Latin, which the 
cm non Evglifo uſage is to fre then, by 


adding K to it, as mufich, arithmetich. 
and therefore I ſhall Wo. a dine — 
upon account of the Hebrew names in the 
Bible, as Kade, &c. In our Alpbaber, it 
is the tenth etter, and a great number of 
- words that are begun with K, others begin 
with C, as Katherine, or Catherine, Ec, 
| imply, as a numeral it ſtood tor 150, but 
with a daſh over it, thus K, 350,000, 
KAA'RL CAT (S.) a country word for a ma'e 
or boar cat, 5 
KAB (S.) a Hebrew meaſure, holding about 


our pants 


; 


{&A'BIN or KE'BIN (S.) a temporary fort of 


— 


marriage permitted in Turkey and Aſia, by 
which a man may take a woman to him tor 
his wife fo any particular certain time limic- 
ed, by entering his promiſe before the cadi, of 
giving her a ſum of money agreed upon, at 
his leaving her, or at the expiration of the 
time limited. * 3 

KA*'LENDAR (S.) a diary, almanack, or ephe - 
meris, that ſhews the ſeveral days of the 
week, month, year, &c, 

KA'LENDS (S.) the name of the firſt day of 
every month, according to the Roman com- 
putation of time; their month confiſted of 
kalends, nones, and ides, for the underſtanding 
of which we are to obſerve, 1. That betwixt 
the nones and ides there is always a week's 
interval, 2, That only the kalends are fixed 
to a certain time of beginning, the nones 
falling ſometimes at one time and ſometimes 
at another, the greateſt difficulty being upon 
account of the unequal length of the months 


Auguſt, Of:ber, December, having 31 days 
each, February of 234, and ſometimes of 29 


* 


of 30 days cach, and the Reman method of 
reckoning was backwards; you muſt obſerve, 
that in thoſe months of 31 days, whoſe ides 
fall on the 13th of the fame month, the 
14th day is called the 19th before the la- 
lends of February, the 1gth is called 18, &c. 
till you come to the 31ſt, which is called 
pridie kalendas, or the day before the kelend:; 
but this computation beifg extreme difficult 
to be clearly expreſſed and - underſtood. by 
words, I refer you to the kalendar of the La- 
| tin Common prayer-book for tables, &c. 
KA'LI (S.) the fea-herb called glaſs-wort, 
upon account that the aſhes of this weed being 
| burnt, are made uſe of in making glaſe, ſoap» 
Kc. 
KAN (S.) a Perſian name for a governor, or 
' principal magiſtrate, : 
KAW (V.) to make a noiſe or ciy out like 
a jack-daw; alſo to breathe with great ditf- 
culty. . 
KAY or KEY IS.) a wharf, or place made fit 
for, and ordered to be uſed as a place to land 
goods, certain rates, fees, or charges being 


| ſettled for that purpoſe. ' 
RAY'AGE or KET AGE (S.) mone) 75 


q 


? 


themſelves, January, March, May, July, 


days, April, June, September, and November - 


* 
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KEBERS or K EBBERS (S.) a fort of re- 
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| for wharfage, or the liberty of landing or ſhip- | 


ping goods at 2 wharf or key. 


ades or apoſtate heathens that are tole- 
rated at Iſpaban in Perfia, and dwell in the 
ſuburb Kerabath 5 they have nothing com- 
mon with the other Perfians, fave only the 
language, their habit is wholly different, they 
wear great beards, contrary to the cuſtom of 
the country; they have neither temples nor 
ieſts, nor do they uſe any books of mora- 
* devotion, yet they believe the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and ſomething of a hell and 
Elyfian Fields, conformable to the opinions 
of the old heathent; when any one dies, 
they let out a cock into the field from the 
houſe of the deceaſed perſon, and if it hap- 
pens to be ſnapped up by a fox, they con- 
clude the ſoul of the departed to be ſafe; be- 
fides this method of trial, they dreſs the 
corpſe up in its beſt cloaths and ornaments, 
and cagy it to the church-yard or burying» 
place, and prop it up againſt the wall by ti e 
help of a forked ſtick, and if the ravens cr 
other birds of prey chance to pick out its 
right eye, they infallibly conclude him ſafe ; 
but if the left eye, then they are as certain be 
is damned, and in a diſgraceful, contemptuous 
marger throw the body into the pic with 
its head downwards. 

KE'BLEH, KTBLEH, or KI'BLAH (S.) the 
name of the temple of Meccba, or to ſpeak 

more properly of the ſquare tower, which 

is in the midſt of the amphitheatre of that 

moſque; it ſignifies in Arabic, a place to 

which men turn their faces, and for that rea- 

fon the Turks call that part of the moſque at 
Meccha, towards which they are to turn th: ir 

faces in prayer, by this name, and accordingly 

there is a niche in the wall of all the moſques 

of Turkey that looks towards Meccha, which 

ſerves for a direction to the people which way 
to turn themſelves when they pray. 

KECK or KE'CKLE (v.) to wake a noiſe in 
the throat, by reaſon of a difficulty in fetch - 
ing breath, and alſo by reaſon of ſomething 
nauſeous to the ſtomach, that occzfions a 
perſon. to reach, as though they were going 
to vomit, { : 

KECKLE (v.) among the Sailors, is to wind 
a ſmajl rope about the cable to preſerve it 
from galling in the hawſe or*ſhip's quarter, 

KECKS [S.) the ſtalks or hollow ſtems of 
plants, &c. thoroughly dried in the ſun, or 
ctherwiſe, by means whereof they become 
exceeding light. 
EDGE (V.) when in a narrow, river 2 ſhip 
is to be brought up or down, the wind being 
contrary to the tide, and the ſhip is to go 
with the tide, then they ſet the forefail, or 
fore-top fail, and the mizen, and fo let her 

drive with the tide, which is done to flat her 
about, if ſhe come too near the ſhere ; allo a 
ſmall anchor is uſed in the head of the boot 
wü a hawſer that comes fiom the ſhip, 


q 


KEE. 
which islet fall in the middle of the fiream, 
if the ſhip come too near the thore, and ſo 
wind her head about by that, and then lift 
up the anchor again. 
KE'DGER (S.) the ſeam an's name for the an 
chor of a 1mall ſhip, veſſel ar boat, © 
KEEL (S.) the firſt t mber that is laid in u 


Bas At 


ſhip, to which all the others are faſtened; 3 


fo much as lies in a Ntraight line, the one end 
whereof is ſcarfed in the item, are the other 
is let into the ſtern- poſt; to this all the 
ground timbers fore and aft are bolted, and 
the upper- works raiſed; when a ſhip has a 
deep keel, it is faid to bave a rank one, 
which is proper to keep her from rolling; 
after a ſhip is built, and the floats too much, 
they put on a falſe keel, or another over that 
w th which ſhe was built, to make her take 
deeper hold in the water. | 

KEE'LAGE (s.) a duty paid by ſhips at their 

entrance into {ome ports, 

KEEL-HA4'LING or RA'KING (S.) a fea 
puniſhment cxerciſed on malefactors, thus; a 
rope being faſtened under the arms, about 
the waift, ard under the breech of the of- 
fender, he is h.iited up to the end of the 
yard, from whence he is let down into the 
ſea, and being drawn under the ſhip's keel, 
is taktn up on the other ſide of the ſhip. 

KEEL-ROPE (S.) a rope which runs along 
upon the keel within the ground-timbers, 
one end coming out before, the other abaft ; 
the uſe of it is to clear thoſe holes When 
they are filled with ballaſt, or any thing elle, 
ſo as the water which lies betwixt thole time 
bers cannot come to the well of the pump. 

KEE'LSON (S.) the loweſt piece of timber 
within the ſhip's hold, that lies all along upon 
the ground-timbets, directly over the keel, 
through which the bolts are driven, which 
faſten the keelſon ground-timbers and the 
keel together, — 

KEEN (A.) ſharp, cutting, applied both to edge 
tools, and alſo to latyrical, witty writings. 

KEENNESS (5) wittineſs, ſkarpnels, or fit - 
neſs to cut, ſatiricalneſs, cunningneis, ſub» 
tleneſs. 


KEEP (v.) to preſerve or retain in oneꝰs cuſtody, 


to look after, nouriſh, or preſerve, 

KEE'PER (S) an officer to whom the care 
and ſafety of a perſon, place, or thing is 
committed, that it. may be ready for the uſe 
it was intended, whenever it is called for; 
many officers under the crown arecalled keep- 
ers or wardens, as the keeper or warden of 

the Mint, the foreſt, the great ſeal, &c. the 
keeper of the great ſeal is à lord by his place 
and one of the king's privy-council, through 
whoſe hands all charters, commiſſions, and 
grants from the king paſs, which without be- 
ing ſealed with the great ſeal are not valid; 


a corporation, and paſſeth nothing firmly but 
under the ſaid ſeal, which is a fign of the 
publick faith cf the kingdom, and therefore ” 


4 


becauſe, in the ſenie of the law, the king is 


; 
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_ _ - KPNILWORTH (s.) in Warwickſhire, = 


de held in the higheſt eſteem and reputstion. 
F KEE PING-CULLY (s.) one that maintains 
4 * 


* 


KEG, KAG, ar KIT (s.) any ſmall barre? or 
veſſel, particularly thoſe broad flat ones in 
- + which pickled ſalmon or other fiſh is bar- 
© - -relled up. $ 


' KEMB{(V.) to dreſs or clean hair, flax, hemp, 
ö Ec. ö k 

 KE'MBO(V.) to ſet or put one's hand upon 
_ KEN (S.) a cant-name for a dwelling-houſe of 


KE'NDAL (S.) in Weftmoreland, a large, fair, 
- trading town, particularly for the manufac- | 


' | men, and 24 burgeſſes or common-council- 


_  fantly ſeated in a good air upon the river Can, | 
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a whore or miſtreſs, and parts with his money 
very freely to her. 


KE'FFAL (S.) a horſe. | 

KE'LTER (S.) order, diſpoſition, regularity, 
fitneſs, or preparedneſs for a thing. 

KEMB or COMB (S.) an inſtrument to clean | 
and untangle a perion's bair with; alſo to 
dreſs flax, &c. 


one's hip, to ſtrut or look big. 


any ſort, but more particularly cottages. 
KEN (V.) to know, diſcover, perceive, or fins 
out at a diſtance. 
KEN (S.) when a perſon may be ſeen and 
known at a diſtance, he is ſaid to be within ker. 


tures of cottons, cloths, druggets, hats, ſtock- 
ings, Kc. King James I. changed their old 


charter for a new one, by which he put the 


government of the town in a mayor, 12 alder- 
men, With inferior officers ; the town is plea- 


and conſiſts of two great ſtreets croſſiog one 
another, and in them a great market weekly 
on Saturdays for proviſione, and alſo a great 
beaſt market once a fortnight ; to this town 
belong ſeven trading companies, viz. mer- 
cers, „ cordwainers, tanners, glovers, 
_ taylors, and pewterers, each of which have an 
hall to meet in; the church is very large and 
beautiful, having five rows of villars in it, and 
Has 12 chapels ofeaſe, with a good free-ſchool 
well endowed - with exhibitions for its ſcholars 
in Queen's-College, Oxford; the clothing trade 
was firſt ſettled here by King Edward III. 
who brought over divers Dutchmen to teach the 
Eng, and placed them in, ſeveral counties 
for that purpoſe ; diſtant from London 203 
computed, and 257 meaſured miles. 


handſome, large town, formerly noted for a 
fine caftle, upon which Robert Earl of Leiceſter 
ſpent 60,0007. in building, repairing, and 
beautifying thereof; diſtant from London 78 
computed miles. | 

KENK (S.) a Sea term for a rope or cable that 
doubles or twiſts upon the pully or block, and 
ſo does not run freely, 

KE'NNEL (S.) the hole or lodging place of a 
dog, fox, &c. alſo the vulgar name for a 
channel or common place where the water 
drains off in ftreets ; alſo a pack or company 
of hounds or hunting dogs are called a denne. 
of hounds. roy Fe 


"Bd : 
KENT (S.) is a maritime county, bounded 
the eaſt and part of the ſouth 5 ſea, - 
the other part by Suſſex, on the weſt by part 
of Surrey, and on the north by the Thame ; 
the length from Ramſgate in the ile of Tha- 
net in the weſt, to the iſle of Grain north- 
ward, is about 56 miles, and about 26 miles 
broad, which makes the circumference about 
160 miles; in the time of the heptarchy 
it was an entire kingdom by itſelf; it is in 
the form of the head of a battle ax; the air, 
though thick, vpun account of the wa- 
pours arifing from the fea and rivers that ſur- 
round it, is yet both wholeſome and tempe · 
rate; the ſoil towards the eaſt is uneven, 
riſing into little hills; the weſt is more level 
and woody, in all places fruitful, and equals 
any other part of the realm for plenty ; it is 
divided into five laths, and they into ſundiy 
hundreds, in which are about 39,300 houſes, 
408 pariſhes,and 30 towns; it ſends ten mem« 
bers to parliarhent, and contains about 
250,000 inhabitants, 
KEKB or KIRB (S.) the uppermoſt or top 
ſtone or timber upon the mouth of a well; 
alſo the large timbers that are put to dyers 
vats, &c. 
KE'RCHIEF or CO'VER-CLOTH (s.) a 
thin light garment, made of all ſorts of 
ſtuff, ſometimes to be tied or thrown round 
the neck or head of a perſon, or to wear'in 
the pocket, to be_taken out by the hand to 
wipe off the duſt, ſweat, or other mucus of 
nature, | 
KE'RMES (S.) a kind of huſk or excreſcence, 
25 is generally imagined, about the ſize of a 
juniper-berry, round, ſmooth and ſhining, 
of a beautiful red, and full of mucilagineus 
juice of the ſame colour, that ſticks to the 
holm- oak of Spain, and other hot countries; 
* it has a vinous ſmell, but a bitter, yet agree» 
. able taſte, and its liquor contains abundance 
of ſmall eggs or ſeeds, which become inſetts 
of a ſcarlet colour, by ſome uſed both in 
dying ſcarlets, and alſo us a cordial, for which 
reaſon they are confected. 
KERN or CORN (V.) to ſalt beef, pork, fiſh, 
ec. that it may keep ſweet a great while. 
KERN (s.) a ſoldier in the Triſh infantry, 
who uſed formerly to be armed with a dart 
and a ſword which had a ſmall rope faſtened 
to it, that when they threw or caſt it at their 
enemies (which was their cuſtom) they might 
draw it back again z in our Statutes it ſig 
a ſtrolling vagabond. p 
KE'RNEL (S.) the inſide or eatable part 0! 2 
nut, the ſeeds or ſtones of an apple, 3 
apricot, an, alſo the beſt or choiceſt part of 2 
book, ſpeech, &c. 
KERSEY (S.) a woollen manufacture, between 
a ſtuff and a cloth, ; | 
KE'SWICK (s.) in Cumberland; was former} 
a place of good note, but now much decayed 5 
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bills, and is now chiefly inhabired by ce 
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it is ſeated in a vale ſurrounded by very high 
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here being ſeveral mines in and near it) who 
wg chair fmelting houſe by the Darwent 
' fide, which runs by this town, which is the 
only noted place i Europe where black lead 
is Gand; the market is weekly on Saturday; 
diſtant from London 218 computed, and 283 


ſured miles. 
KETCH 8 ſhip or boat that is uſed 
to bring fiſh to market, and for tenders to 


large ſhips. . 
KE'TTERING (S.) in Northamptonſhire, plea- 
fantly ſeated on a rifing ground, is a hand- 


ſome town, and hath a well frequented mar | 


ket on Saturday; diſtant from London 57 
computed, and 72 meaſured miles. * 
KE'TTLE (S.) a broad open veſſel uſed to boil 
liquora, food, &c. . 
KEY 5 an inſtrument wherewith locks are 
and ſhut; in Muffck, it is that note 
in which the airs of every compofition are 
ſuppoſed to cloſe or end, and which is called 
flat or ſharp, according as the third note 
above it is two whole tones, or one and a 


half; A and Care the two natural keys that | 


uſe no artificial ſharps or flats : A is naturally 
flat, and has one whole tone and a half 
above it, and a whole tone below it; C is 
naturally ſharp, and has two whole tones 
immediately above it, and a half note or tone 
below or under it; and whenever the other 
letters are uſed, they muſt be flatted or ſharped 
to make them anſwer- this definitions 2: 


ArchiteSure, the key of an arch or vault is 


the top or laſt tone that is put in to fill up 
the ſpace, and is uſually ſet a little protube- 
rant beyond the reſt, both for diſtinction and 
ornament-fake, and according to the different 
ordert it is uſed in, it is differently orna- 
metited ; in Church Matters, it is the power 
of excommunicating or abſolving; and in 
Secret Writing, it is the alphabet or manner 
of interpreting the marks, characters, con- 
tradiftions, orders, &c. uſed to conceal what is 
vritten from vulgar eyes; in Muſical Inſtru- 
ments, ſuch as ſpinnets, organs, harpſichords, 
e. they are thoſe little pieces of flat wood, 
ivory, &c, upon Which the fingers are placed 
to raiſe the jacks. 

KE'YNSHAM (S.) in Somerſetſpire, a foggy, 
ſmoak'y town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Thurſday ; it has a fine fone bridge over the 
Avon, and its principal trade is malting ; in 
the neighbourhood of this town is a quarry, 
in which are frequently found ftones in form 
of ſerpents, but generally without any repre- 
ſentation of a head, 

KHA'ZINE (s.) the grand ſeienior's treaſury, 
where the accounts of the ſeveral provinces 

are kept, and alſo part of the wardrobe, 

KIBES 55 a troubleſome ſore that ariſes in the 
heels of children, and ſome grown people, 
oeca ſioned by ſevere cold. . 

RICK (v.) to ſtrike a perſon with one's foat, 
and which is commonly deemed very ig- 
dominious. | 


WE - 
RICKSHAWS (s.) int., nicetles or rart- 
ties, as Cheeſe-cakes, fi ĩca ſees, &c. 
KID (s.) the young of a goat; alſo a ni 
name for a child or young perſon. 


KVDDERMINSTER (S.) in beate fie, 8 
tou m. 


large, compact, and well - inhabite 


fituated on the Stour z the people are whollx 


employed in weaving woollen cloths and Ha- 
ſey-woo!ſeys, which latter ate very rarely 
made any where elſe; it is governed by 4 
bailiff, 12 capital burgeſſes, 25 common \ 
council-men, and proper ſubordinate officers 3 
it has a good market weekly on Tharlday 3 
diſtant from Lenden 89 computed, and 104, 
meaſured miles, 

KIDNAP (V.) to trepan or ſteal away chil- 


dren or young perſons, by deluding them with - 


er pretences, 

KI'DNAPPER (S.) one that decoys children 
away, and ſhips them, or ſells them for the 
plantations, 

KFDNEYS (S.) that part of an animal whoſe 
uſe is to ſeparate the urine from the blcod z 
their number is commonly but two, thong 
ſometimes more, and ſometimes leſs, which 
are fituate the one between the liver and muſ- 
culus lumbaris on the right ſide, the other 
between the ſpleen and the ſame muſcle oa 
the left ſide; in man the right is lower than 
the left, but in quadrupeds it is comm 
the contrary ; they are faſtened to the loing 
and the diaphragm by their exterior mem - 
brane, and to the bladder by the ureters; their 
figure ſomewhat reſembles a bean; they are 
of a glandulous ſubſtance, interſperſed with 
very ſmall urinary pipes or canals ; they are 
covered with two membranes; each of which 
hath arteries and veins. In Common Converſa- 
tion, it means a party, or a perſon's inelina- 
tion, as He is one of the kidney, Cc. or, He 
is one of a ſtrange kidney, meaning of an odd 
humour or diſpoſition ; there is alfoa pleaſant 
ſort of ſummer pulſe called kidney deans by 
ſome, or French beans by others, 


KIDWELL (S.) in Caermarthenſbire, South. 


Wales, a mean, tho' a mayor-town, ſeated 
on the Severn, frequented chiefly by fiſher 
men, and has two markets weekly, viz, on 
Thur {day and Saturday; diſtant from London 
174 computed, and 222 meaſured miles. 

KILGA'RREN (S.) in Penbroleſpire, South+ 
Wales, ſeated on a rack, a very long town, 
conſiſting of one ſtreet, governed by a port- 
reeve and bailiffs, with a good market week» 
ly on Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 160 
computed, and 189 meaſured miles. 

KI'LHAM (S.) in the E= 1 of Yorke 
ſpire, is a town about half a mile long, drily 
fituated upon the Woulds; it has a market 
weekly on Thurſday; diſtant from Londen 
157 computed, and zoo meaſured miles, 


KILL or KILN (S.) a- furnace or place where 


bricks, pipes, potters ware, &c. are burnt ; 
alſo a building for drying malt. 

KILL (V.) violently to take away, deprive of, 
| or 
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- KIMBO'LTON (S.)in Hentingdenſire, pretty 


KIN or KINDRED (S.) relations, or thoſe 
KIND (S.) a ſort, ſpecies, or manner of a 


KINUNE>: (S.) good offices, friendly actions, 


In cafes where the Ang is plaintiff, his offi- 


. -\ trove, that is, money, plate, or bullion found, 
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or deſtroy the life of any creature, tuee, or 


plant. * 


town, whoſe market is weekly on Friday; 
_ diſtant from London 47 computed, and 54 
meaiured miles. | » | 


allied both by blood and marriage. 
thing. 


KINU (A.) loving, affeQionate, tender, well. 
£ diſpoſe d. - 


KINDLE (v.) to light, ftir up, increaſe, or | 


"Caule fire where none appeared, to begin and 
© Promote quarrels, diſſenſions, &c. alſo ſpoken 
of the bringing forth young by rabbits. 


bene ficence, charity, & c. 

KING (s.) che ſupreme magiſtrate, monarch, 
or putentate, in thoſe nations where a fingle 
perion has the power over the people, as in 


England, France, Spain; among the ancient| 


_ Gieels and Romans, they were both rulers 
and prieſts. The common language of kings 
is we, which began in England in the time 
of kiog Jebn; with Us, the law makes it 
high treaſon barely to imagine or intend the 
death of the king ; he is impowered, by the 

_ prerogative of his office, to make war or 

peace, leagues and treaties; to give commiſ- 
Hons for. impteſſing ſoldiers, diſpoſe of maga- 
zines, caſtles, ſhips, publick monies, &c. he 
convokes, adjourns, prorogues and diffolves 
rliaments, and may refuſe his aſſent to any 

bill paſſed by both houſes, without giving his 


reaſons for it; he may increaſe the number | 


of members of either houſe of parliament at 
pleaſure, by creating new peers, and beſtow- 
ing privileges on towns to ſend, that at pre- 
_* ſent have no right of ſending burgeſſes ; he 
may enfranchiſe an alien, and make him a 
denizen; debts due to him are always to be 
Firſt ſatisfied in caſe of an executorſhip, &c. 
and till his debt is ſatisfied, he may protect 
the debtor from the arreſts of others; he 
way diftrain for his whole debt of a tenant 
that holds but part of the land; is not obliged 
to demand his rent as others ate; mey ſue 
zin what court he pleaſes, and diſttain where 
he lifts; in all doubtful caſes, no ſtatute te- 
, Brains him, vnleſs he be particularly named. 


cers with an arreſt may enter, and if denied, 
may break open the houſe, and ſeize the 
party; he- has the cuſtody of the eſtates of 
idiots and Junaticks, and all eſtates revert to 
- Him when no heir is to be found ; all treaſure 


and the owners not known, belongs to him; 
and alſo all waifs, ſtrays, wrecks, lands re- 
covered from the fea, &c. He can unite, 
ſeparate, enlarge, or contract the limits of 


biſhopricks- or eccleſiaſtical benefices, and by 


his letters erect new biſhopricks, col:ece , &c, 
ke can diſpenſe with the rigour of ſuch ecele- 
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 +Gacical laws that are not confirmed by 28 


7 


ol parliament, as for a baſtard to be a prieſt, 


à biſhop to bolg a benefice in commendam, Ge. 
he can diſpenſe with ſuch acts of parliament 
where himſelf alone is concerned, to mo- 
derate the ſeverity of the law according to 
equity, to pardon a man condemned by law, 
except apy of murder ; the laws aſcribe 
various perfections to him, belonging te no 
other man; no flaw or weakneſs is found in 
him, no injuſtice or error, no negligence, 
infamy, ſtain or corruption of blood ; he is 
ſaid to be a corporation in himſelf. and fo not 

| liable to death; the minute one king diet, 
his heir is king fully and abſolutely, without 
any ceremony of coronation, &ce yet, not- 
withſranding all rheſe great privileges, he 
cannot make new laws, or riſe new taxes, 
without the conſent of the people aſſembled 
by their repreſentatives in parliament, There 
are ſome officers that bade this appellative, 
and are called kings at arms, which are the 
principal heralds to pronounce the lirg's plea- 

ſure, as to peace, war, &c. Formerly they 
were created by the king himſelf, but now the 
ceremony is performed by the earl marſhal, 
who is commiſſioned for this purpoſe, by an 
inſtrument duly. ſigned by the king bimſelf; 
at the creating garter king at arms, the fol- 
lowing particulars are provided, wiz. a book 
and a ſword to be ſworn upon, a gilt crown, 
and a collar of SS, a bowl of wine, which 
is the new garter's fee, and a coat of army, 
of velvet richly embroidered: the form of 
coronation is as follows ; firſt, garter kneel- 
ing down before the king, or his repreſenta- 
tive the earl marſhal, his majeſty's ſword 
lying on a book, garter lays his hand upon 
the book and ſword z while Clarencieux reads 
the oath, upon hs Or kiſles the book 
and ſword; then Clarencieux reads the letters 
patents of his office, at the cloſe of which 
the earl marſhal takes the bowl of wine, and 
pouring it upon his head, names him garter; 
after this he puts on him his coat of arms, 
the collar of SS about his neck, and the 
crown upon his head: Clarencizux and Nor- 
roy are much the ſame, A common herald 
has no crown, and his collar of SS is plain 
filver, and his coat is only ſattin embroidered 
with gold: the difference between a herald 
and purſuivant is, that the latter's coat or 
arms is damaſk embroidered, and the oaths 
ſomewhat different. 
+ King's widow, was the widow or reli& of 
the king's tenant in chief, who, to keep the 
land after her huſband's deceaſe, was obliged 
to make oath in chancery, that ſhe would not 
marry without the king's leave. 

KINGDOM (S.) in common Sprech,- means the 

dominions, lands, or countries ſubject to 2 

prince called a king; in F biloſophy, it means 

only a certain diſtribution of natural produc- 

tions, as the vegetable kingdom, the m 


kingdom, &c. KINGS 
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&1NGS (8.) the names of four canonical books 
relate the hiſtory ef the kings of Iſrael and 


the firſt and ſecond, books of Samuel; it is 

ſed that Samuel wrote part of the firſt, 
that Cad and Watban continued it and the 
ſecond, and that Abijab and Iado wrote the 
third, and that the writer of the fourth is 
entirely uncertain. 

KI/NGSBRIDGE (S.) in Devonſpire, which 
although it be but -a mean town, yet it has 
a good market weekly on Saturday; diſtant 
from London 170 computed, and 202 mea- 
ſured miles. | 

KINGSCLERE (S.) a pleaſant town in Hamp- 

ire, ſeated ..in the wood-lands, was famous 
formerly for being the ſeat of the Saxen kings; 
its market is weekly oh Tueſday ; diſtant 
trom London 45 computed, and 52 meaſured 
meaſured miles. | a 

KINGSTON UPON THAMES (S.) (over 
which it hath a large bridge) in the county 
of Surrey, is a large, well-built, pleaſant, 
and ancient corporate town, whoſe market 
is weekly on Saturday; the ſummer aſſtzes 
tor the county are uſually held here; it was 
formerly noted for being the place where the 
Britiſh and Saxon kings were crowned; diſ- 
tant from London 10 computed, and 12 mea- 
fured miles, : ” 

KI'NSMAN- (S.) a male coufin, or relation 
below a brother, one of tbe ſame blood or fa- 
mily; alſo one allied by marriage. 

KTNSWOMAN (S.) a ſhe-coufin, c. 


KINTAL (s.) the ſtandard: weight of many 


| eaftern nations, which, according to their 
various cuſtoms, weighs more or leſs, and is 


like our hundred weight, to which all others| 


in groſs weight have relation, 
KIPE (S.) a ſort of wicker fiſh - net. 
KI'RBY-MORE SIDE (S.) in the North Ri- 
dirg of Yorkſhire on the edge of the moors, 
which though but an indifferent town, yet it 
hath weekly a good market on Wedneſday ; 
diftant from London 167 computed, and 199 
meaſured miles. 9 
KIRBY-STEVENS or KI'RKBY-STEVEN 
(S.) in Weſtmoreland, a noted town for ſtock- 
Ing-weavers ; has a good market weekly on 
Friday ; diſtant from London 188 computed, 
and 224 meaſured miles, | ; 
KIRK (S.) the Scorch term for a chu: ch, or 
place of meeting for religious worſhip. 
KIRKHAM (S.) a ſmall town in Lancaſhire, 


whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; and] 


only remarkable for a free · ſellool founded by 
by Hewy Colborn, citizen of London, in the 
year 1674, in which are three maſters z'diſ- 
tint from London 162 computed,” and 191 
meaſured miles. | 


LIRK-O'SW ALD (Sh) in Cumberland, a poor 


won with 2 market weekly on Thurſday z| 


- 


Aſtant from London computed, 
meaſuted miles, FR l 1 


K NA 


\KI'RTLE gs.) a bondle of flax or bemp, cord 
in the Old Teſtament, ſo called, becauſe they | a 
KI RTON (S.) in Liacolnſpire, a conſiderable 


dab; the two firſt are commonly called 


raining 22 heads of about five pounds each. 


town whole market is weekly on Saturday; 
diſtant from Lenden 117 computed, and 137 
meaſured mile. 9 5 | 
KISS (V) to ſalute with kindneſs and reſpect 
by touching the lips or cheek of one perſon 
with the lips of another, "Ya 
KISS (S.) a ſalute, or friendly expreſſion of love 
and reſpect, with the lips of one perſon being 
applied to the lips or cheeks of another,  _. 
KIT (S.) the contraQion of the name of Chriſ- 


topber ; alſo a ſma!l fiddle that dancing- maſters - 


catry in their pockets ; alſo a broad, ſhallow 
tub to put pickled ſalmon in, 


KITCHEN (S8.) in Arcbitecture, is commonly 


one of the loweſt rooms in a houſe, wherein 


the vituals for the family is dreſſed ; but in 


noblemen's and gentlemen's ſeats or palaces, 
it is commonly one of the out · offices, that the 
grandeur of the building may not be leſſened 
or incommoded by the meanneſs or any incon- 
venience of the office, 

KI'TCHEN-STUFF (S.) the greaſe, fat, and 
waſte that ariſes from the ſexeral offices per - 
formed in the cooking of victuals, whether 

it be boiled, roaſted, baked, fried, &c. and 
it is commonly the cook's perquiſite. 


KITE (S.) a large bird of prey; allo a play- 


thing or amaſement for children, made 0 
paper properly paſted upon packthread tied 
to a piece of hop · tick, in the form of part 
of the circle cut out from the center, which 
being duly poiſed by a long tail filled with 
pieces of paper tied at a moderate diſtance 
from one another, by means of the wind is 
lifted up into the air to à very great height, 
according to the make of the machine, and 
quantity of thread or twine allowed to it. 
KI'TLING or KI'TTEN ($:)-a- young caty 
male or female. C3 
KLICK (V.) to make a particular noiſe like 
the flapping of a mill. | 
KLI'CKER (s.) a journeyman ſhoema ker that 
ſtands at the door to invite cuſtomers in to buy 
wares; alſo the foreman, or one that cuts out 
the work for the ſeats-men or makers; alſo 
a ſaleſman's ſervant that invites cuſtomers to 
buy cloaths, who by way of deriſion is called 
a barker. - 5 
KLICK ETING (S.) the huntſman's phraſe for 
the time when a hare, &c. takes buck, 


KNACK (s.) a fleight in any art, the craft ar | 


myftery in any trade, a pretty artifice or le- 

gerdemain trial. | ; 8. * 

KNAG (S.) a protuberance, bump, nob, or 
knot that ſtands or grows out upon à tree, a. 
ſtag's horn, &c-' , | 

KNA'GGY (A.) knotty, or full of bumps or 
bunches. 


KNA'P-SACK. ($;) a bag or ſack made of 


leather, thick cloth, &c. in which ſoldiers 

<arry neceſſarĩes from place to place, by fling» 

ing it croſs them over one ſhoulder, | 
Ff KNA'RES- 
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KNA'RESBOROUGH(S:) in the V Riding | 

of Terk/pire, a town three furlongs in length, 
* almoſt encompaſſed with the deep river Vid. 
and was ſtrengthened with a caſtle fituated | 
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ſeller,” colleQor, or delighter in toys, euriog.. 
ties, rarities, &c. 


RNICK-KNACKS (S.) toys, dainties, curio- 
ſities, play thinge, &c. | 


upon a craggy rock, which is now demoliſhed, "KNIFE (S.) a ſharp inftrument uſed upon many 


eld for the growing of liquorice, and a fort of | 
marle, both yellow and foft, which makes 
_ extraordinary manure; this is a borough 


it has a good market weekly on Wednefday ;| 
diſtant from Lendon 149 computed, and 175 


KNAVE (s.) when applied to Children, is a 


niſfied a ſervant z ſo in the old tranſlation of 
the Bible, it is rendered Paul the knave of 
© Chriſt; but it no generally means a cheating, 


the end of which is faitened to the croſs-trees 
under the mein or fore top, and fo comes 


- Jong, with a hole in the end of it, in which 


| ide, and haled up tort to the fails, the uſe 
. . whereof is to keep the ties and halliards from 


KNA'VERY (S.) formerly fignified only ſlave- 
ty, or mean ſervice, but now generally means. 
a (A.) diſhoneſt, ſratd vlent; deceit- 
* ful, &c. $1. V4; 456 

KNEAD(V.) to work dough in a trough fit for 


KNEE (S.) in Anatomy, is that part or joint of 


2” gimbers that biad the beams and fattocks 
together by being bolted into both of them, | 


-_ 


— 


©. and in courts of judicature upon extraordinary 


ENEETLING (S.) the act of bowing down, 

or reſting upon the knees, and is common'y 
the figh of lubmiſſion to, or adoration of the Þ 

perſon or thing, before, or to whom it i: 

KNELE (S.) the found of a paſſing - bell, for- 

+ merly rung or tolled at a dying perſon's de 


fre called knees. © 4 | 9 
'KNEEL(V.) to ſtand or, bear one's ſelf upon 


but is ſtill famous for the ſweet ſpaw, or 
- vitrioline well, the 'ſtinking or ſulphur well, | 


St. Muguſſe s well, and the dropping well; 
likewiſe for the ſoil's being exceedingly adapt 


town, that ſends two members to parlia ment; 


meaſured miles. 


familiar word of pleaſure; and ancicntly fig- 


impoſing, rs ſcally fell. 5 | 
Nabe Line, in Ship-building, is a rope, 


down by the ties of the ram-head,' unto which 
there is ſeized a piece of billet about two feet 


the line is reeved and brought to the ſhip's 
turning upon one another. 


cheating, and other vile practices. 


paſte, to make pies: or bread with. 


the: body that termintes the thigh and begins 
the leg; in Sbip-building, thoſe crook -o 


one's knees, as if upon one's feet, and this is 


by us eſteemed the moſt humble poſture of 


ſupplicants of all forts, and is therefore uſed 
in the church at the confeſſions, likewiſe at 
the de ivery of petitions in the king's pre ſence, 


occahinne, 


done. 


5 


parture; and now at the time of burial, or 
quickly aſter their death; alſo the tone or 


- - found of a shell tung upon any ſuch like 
- - mournfvl occaſion, 


KNICK-KNACKETARIAN (s.) a dealer, 


* 


occafions, as to cut victuals, pare leather 
— ſhape wood for ſhoe- heels, cut tobacco, 
c 


KNIGHT (s.) an honorary title given to men 

of ſupericr worth, ability, and fortune; and 
in former Times, was ſometimes given to wo- 
men, as to thoſe who preſerved the city of 
Tertoſa from falling into the hands of the 
Moors, in 1149, by a ſtout reſiſtance and vi- 


the Moors were forced to raiſe the ſiege; and 
large immunities and favours were granted to 
them and their deſcendants for the ſame but 
it is now refltained only to the male ſex, 
and ſignifies really ſome excellent perſon, va- 
liant and dextrous in fea's of arms; and as it 
refers only to perſonal merit, ſo it dies with 
the bearer, but during his life jt raiſes him 2 


formerly called adopting, but now dubbing ; 
the ceremonies have been various, as a by 
on the ear, and a ſtroke on the ſhoulder with 
2 ſword, after which a fhoulder- belt and gilt 
ſword, ſpurs,” and the other military accou- 
trements were put on, and being thus habited 
like a knight, he was led in great pomp to 
the church; but it being now among us only 
a titular honour, it is conferred by the perſon's 
| kneeling before the king, who touching him 
with. a ſword, fays, Riſe up, Sir A. B. There 
are many military orders, the members wherc- 
of are called Ang, as of the Garter, Batb, 
Malta, Golden Fleece, &. &c.  * 
Knights Serwice, a tenure by which ſeveral 
lands were held formerly under the king, that 
obl.ged the holder perſonally to go into tlit 
. "king's wars, wherever he ſhould have occa- 
- fron for him, or at leaft to ſend another in his 
Neads » 
Knights of the Pot, a wretched (et of 
abandoned creatures, who for a ſmall reward 
Will ſwear any thing to be truth before a ma- 
giſtrate, or in a court of juflicature, though £ 


is really falſe, or they know nothing about 


it. | 
KNIGHT-E'RRANT (S.) an enthuſiaſtick 
mad fellow, who, under the notion of relieve 
ing diſtreſted Ladies, is repreſented fighting with 
windmitls, inftead of vi-nts, &c. 
KNIGHTON (S.) in Radrorftire, Sooth ales, 
a fair, well · built town, well frequented, and 
carries on a tolerable trade, whole market 18 
. weekly on Thurſday ; diftant from Linda 
114 computed, and 147 meaſured miles. 
KNIT (V.) to unite, interweave, tie, or faſten 
together; but it is particularly ſpoken of the 
manner. of weaving /ftockings from worſted, 
thread, filk,.! &., this is done two W495 
either by band with ſingle pins called knite 


i or in a curious machine vr con- 
ting needles, ous get 


o 
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gorous attack of the befiegers, by which means 


degree above a gentleman; the ceremony was | 
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SY 
/ vince called a frame, {aid to be invented 
Williom Lee, M. A. anno 1599, and thoſe 


/ who work. thereat are called frame- work 


0 
F 


tters. N p 
/ &x0B or KNOP (.) a bunch, protuberance, 


koi 
or excreſcence growing out of a tree; alſo the 
cant name for a man's head, 

KNOCK (V.) to beat or ſtrike at, or upon a 
petſon's door, &c. with a ſtick, hammer, 


&c. 0 
KNOT (3: ſometimes ſignifies a company or 
crew of fellows got rggether for an ill purpoſe, 
as to cabal, riot, rob, plunder, & e. ſometimes 
it means a difficulty to be got over that is 
almoſt inſuperable 3 and ſometimes means a 
line, firing, &c. tied into bunches, or Ant; 
and in Graſs, Flowers, &c, it means a joint 
or hard part; among the Sailors, there are 
two forts of #nots, which are made fo that 
they will not flip or ſlide, the one called a 
bowling knot, with which they faſten or tie 
the bowling bridles to the cringles ; the other 
js called a wale knot, which is made by the 
weaving the three ſtrands of a rope into a 
knob, uſed in the tacks, ſtoppers, and top- 
ſail ſheets; in Dreſs, it is an ornament made 
ſometimes of various coloured ribbands, and 
ſometimes all of one colour, according to a 
mg fancy, and worn ſumetimes upon the 
eꝛd, ſometimes upon the ſhoulders, and 
ſometimes at the knees ; alſo a curious orna- 
ment in penmanſhip. 
KNO'TSFORD (S.) in Cbeſpire, finely ſituated, 
and parted, as it were, into two towns by the 


| brook called Bickrn, called the upper and the |. 


Jower towns; the market and town- houſe 
where the juſtices keep the ſeſſions, are in the 
lower town; and the parochial chapel is in 
the upper town; the market is weekly on 
Saturday; diſtant from Londen 133 computed, 
and 156 meaſured miles, 

ENO'TTINESS (S.) full of knots, difficulties, 
and intricacies. < 

KNOW (V.) to perceive, underſtand, to be 
perfect, or fully inſtructed in any art, ſcience, 
buſineſs, or affair. | 

RY NG (A.) learned, ſkilful, dextrous, 

c 


KNO'WLEDGE (s.) the underſtanding, per- 
ceiving, or being perfect in any art, ſcience, 
buſineſs, or affair; and this comes to us in 
matters of f:& by ſenſation, and in matters 

of ſcience by teflection, or comparing the 
relation of the particular ideas excited in our 
minds by the vat ious properties of the thing or 
matter conſidered of, from . whence we con- 
clude the certainty or abſurdity of the propo- 
fition laid down. 

KNV ABLE (V.) to fight or beat with the fiſt 
cloſed, or the knuck'es, 

BBL E (S.) a knob or knotin any thing; 

and particularly applied to one of the protu- 

cant corners of a loaf of bread, eſteemed by 
moſt people delicious eating. 


| 
* 
mit to; and is a patticular phraſe uſed by 
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NU'CKLE or KNU'CKLE” DOWN (v.) 


to ſtoop, bend, yield, comply with, or ſub- 


lads, at a play called taw, wherein they fre- 
— ſay,  Knutkle 

xour 

marble lies. 


KNU'CKLES (s.) the middle joints of the fin- 


gers; and particularly confidered when the 
hand is cloſed, and the ſkin is ſtretched tight 
over the bones, which men and boys fight, 
box, and beat their adverſaries with. | 


KRE'KYTHE (S.) in Carnarvonſpire, Nerth- 


Wales, a ſmall, poor town=corporate, that 
has a mean market weekly on Friday; diſtant 
from London 171 computed, and 203 mea» 
ſured miles. 


KUL or KOUL (S.) the 2 name for a 


{lave; all thoſe who exerciſe any offices in 
the diſpoſal of the crown, or receive any ſa- 
laries out of the exchequer, are called kal, or 
the grand ſeignior's ſlaves z and among them 
it is eſteemed a more valuable privilege than. 
the bare name of ſubje& ; becauſe as they are 
commonly men of authority, they generally 


male-treat, tyrannize, or uſe thoſe ill, who ' 


have no other quality than that of a fubjeRt,' 
from which there is no relief, becauſe no one 
can come at the ſpeech of the emperor but 
through them; the ſubject dares offer no 
affront to them, nor hardly vindicate their 
right againft their impoſitions. 
reſign themſelves wholly to the emperor's 
pleaſure, execute whatever he commands, 
and believe even death itſelf undergone by his 
order no leſs tnan martyrdom. | | 


KU'RTCHI.(S.) the militia among the Per- 
ans, particularly conſiſt ing of horſemen col- 


lected trom among the nobility, whoſe general 
o commander is called kurtcht baſcbi. 


KY'YETON (S.) a pretty large, well-built 


town in Heref»rdſpire, whoſe inhabitants are 
chiefly clothic:s, and who carry on a conſi- 
derable trade in na row cloths; its market is 
weekly on Tueſday, and is very conſiderable 3 
diſtant from London 114 computed, and 146 


meaſured miles. 


KY'NETON.(S.) in Warwick/bire, an aticient 


town, but of no great repute, with a ſmall 
market weekly on Tueſday 5 diſtant itom 
London 61 computed, and 42 meaſured miles. 


KYPHO'NISM (S.) an ancient puniſhment 


frequently inflicted upon the primitive martyrs 
after the following manner; the body of the 
perſon was anointed with honey, and ſo expo- 
ſed to the ſun for the flies and waſps to ſting 
and torment him; the ſufferer being ſome- 


times only tied to a ſtake, ſometimes hoiſted 


up in the air and ſuſpended in a baſket, and 
ſometimes ſtretched out upon the ground with 
his hands tied behind him. 


KY'STUL (S.) in Phyſek, is a bag or mem 


brane in the form of a bladder, full of unna- 
tural humours, 3 
Ff Is 


1 to your taw, or fix - 
and cxacily in the place where your. 


eſe kult : 
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2 Jong, thin, braſs ruler with a ſmall fight at 
one end, and a 1 hole at the other, uſed 


explicat ion to a will or teſtament is called a 


1 


the eleventh letter in our alphabet, "and 3s 
one of thoſo conſonants called liquids, becauſe | 


| A in them they cannot pronounce, but change 
it into /, as for Petrus they ſay Petlus, Fran 


untiently, when a daſh was drawn thwart the 


5 * emperor in lieu thereof added a croſs, with a 


— 
2 


ep der expreſſing the name of Jeſus, 
12257 
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of its ſoft and melting ſound or pronunciation, 
and being placed between a mute conſonant 
and a vowel, renders the ſyllable more gentle 
than when two other conſonants meet; it is 
"now almoſt a general rule, excepting in ſur- 
names of perſons, that when / ends a word 
of one ſyllable, it is wrote double, as ball, 
"ball, &c. but when ir ends words of more 

Uables than one, it is ſingle, as handful, 
"Sc. it is remarked of ſeveral people, as the 
Chineſe, &c. that thoſe words which have 


cis, Plancis, &c. it is ſtill uſed as a numeral], 
and when written fi:igly ſtands for 50; and 


head of it, thus, L, it ſtood for 50,000, or 
fifty thbuſand. 7 
LABA'RUM (S.) a Roman ſtandard, conſiſting 
of a long lance with a ſtaff at top, croſſing it 
at right angles, from which hung a rich 


* 


wer of a purple colour, ſomerimes adorned 


eious ones ; till the time of Conftan- 
Tt had an eagle painted on it, but that 


4 
L (S.) among the Matbematicians, is a 


with a tangent-lin&on the edge of a circum- 
ferentor, to take altitudes, &c, with the 
| Lawvyers, it is a narrow {lip of parchment, 
paper, &c. affixed to a deed to hold the ſeal, 
and ſo any thing annexed or added by way ot 


Jabel or codicil; allo the title or name of any 
thing written and paſted on it, is ſo called; 
in Heralury, it is ſomething added to the 
arms to diſtinguiſh the younger from the el- 
der brother; alſo the ribbands hanging down 
on each fide of a mitre, crown, &c. are called 
_ labels. | 
LA'BIAL (A.) ſomething. belonging or apper- 
_ taining to the lips; from whence thoſe letters 
that employ or cloſe the lips in their pronun- 
ciation are called labials, as b, p, m. 


LA'BORATORY (S.) a work houſe, 2d 
eſpecially ſpoken of ſuch an one wherein the 

chymiſts perform their ſeveral operations in 

Pbarmaey, Cbymiſtry, &c. alſo. the apart | 


ment in an holpital where they compound or 
prepare medicines; alſo the wbrk houſe or 
places where the engineers of an army make 
or prepare their ſeveral fire-works ot ſtores, 
ſuch as fuzees, ſhells, quick- match, carcaſes, 
&c. in a garriſon 5 but when it is done in the 
field, army, or camp, it is-called the /aborato- 
y tent. 


ABO Rious or LA'BOURSOME (A) fl. 


viſh, hard labour, 
i. duſttious. | | 
LABO'RIOUSNESS (S.) ſlaviſhneſs, hard- 
working, requiring much labour, pains, and 
application. a : 
TT pains, cloſe application to work 
cr bufineſs, ſlavery; alſo ſpoken of 
| in travel or child "birth, Fl Fin: 
LA'BOUR (V.) to firive earneſtly, to take 
much pains, to be very induftrious z among 
the Sea men, a ſhip· is ſ to labour when the 
rolls and tumbles v much either a hull 
under ſail, or at anchor. : 
LAC BOURANT (S.) an underling or ſervant 
that does the laviſh part in chymiſtry, as the 
making and looking after the fires, cleaning 
the veſſels, &c. 
LA'BOURER (S.) one that takes much pains, 
works very hard, and ſticks cloſe to his buſi- 
neſs; but in emmon ſpeech, it means one that 
does the moſt ſlaviſh and leſs artful pait of 
maſonry or bricklayer's work, 
LA'BOUR-IN-VAIN (S.) any fruitl:G at- 
tempt, ſuch as the waſhing a blackamoor 
White, &c. 0 A 
LA'BYRINTH (589 a term for the regular 
diſpoſing of buildings, trees, or walks, with 
ſo many windings and turnings that it is 
difficult to find the way out of it; ancient 
hiſtory furniſhes us with four very famous 
ones, the firit duilt by Dædalus in the iſle of 
Crete, to ſecure the minotaur; the ſecond, 
that built by the command of Pſamneticus, 
king of Egypt, in the iſle of Meroe, ſaid to 
conſiſt of 3000 edifices, among which were 
12 palaces; the third, that of Lemn's, famed 
for its ſumptuous pillars; the fourth, that cf 
Italy, which Porſenna king of Hetruria de- 


or work, pains-taking, 


ſors ; it is now a common thing in a large 
garden to have a /abyrinth in one part of it, 
in common ſpeech, it ſignifies any cifficulty 
that a perſon knows not how to extricate 
| himfelf from; among the Anatomiſts, the 
ſecond cavity of che internal ear, which is kol- 
lowed out of the os petroſum, is ſ» called. 
LA'CCA or GUM: LAC (S.) a gum, or rather 
wax, hard, red, brittle, clear, and tranſpa- 
rent, brouꝑpht from - Malabar, Bengal, and 
Pegu, uſed in dying ſcarlet, painting, var- 
niſhing, japanning, &c. ſome affirm it to de 
ſmall ants or flies, others the moiſture thoſe 
cieatures lay or make upon the twigs of 
trees, much like honey by the bees, &e. 
there are ſevera} ſorts, ſome natural and ſome 
_ ſome artificial. | 
LACE (S.) a curious manufacture of thread, 
fille, c. but that Woven of ſuperfine white 
thread, and worn by ladtes upon their head- 
cloaths, ruffles, &c. is eſteemed moſt curious, 
that of ſilk being for other purpoles, is ite 
ſo valuable; there are many forts, ſome © 
old and ſil ver thread, ſuch as is worn by of 
18 in the army vpon their coats, hats, * 
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ſigned for a ſepulchre for himſelf and ſucceſ- 


r head- 
curious, 
8 ſeldom 
{ome 0 
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LAC 

by ladies ard gentlemen upon their cloaths, 
© &e, alſo of worfted of divers colours, ſuch as 
-footmen, &c. wear upon their liveries j' alſo 
the name of a very uſeful ſtring or line, tome- 
times made round like a cord, and ſometimes 
flat like a narrow Tibband, ſometimes of 
thread, and ſometimes of filk, applied to 
garments, in which iflet-holes are made on 
purpoſe to draw it through, to cloſe or make 
the garment fit tight and ſtraight to the ſhape 
of a perſon, as womens ſtays, childrens ccats, 
&c. t 
LACE (V.) to draw a garment cloſe by the help 
of a firing, line, or lace; alſo to ornameot or 
adorn cloaths, by ſewing gold, fil ver, or ot her 


Jace upon them; alſo to beat or threſſi hearti - 


ly or ſeverely. 
LA'CERABLE (A.) that is capable of being 
torn or rent aſunder. | 
LA'CERATE (V.) to tear, rend, or pull a 


cloth, garment, &c. aſunder; alſo to tear a 


perſon's fleſh by whipping, 
LACERA'TION (S.) a tearing, or reading a- 
ſunder. 
LACE RNA (S.) a looſe upper garment worn 
by the Romans over all their upper cloaths. 
LA'CHESIS (S.) the youngeſt of the three deſ- 
tinies, that holds the diftaff of life whilſt her 
_ Clotbo ſpins the thread, and Atrops cuts 
it off, 

LACHRYMA'TION (S.) weeping or crying 

for departed friends, misfortunes, troubles, or 
diſappointments z alſo the ſweating or breath- 
ing of any kind of moiſture thro* the pores of 
the ſkin, or of plants, &c. 


LaCHRYMA'TORIES (S.) earthen veſſels in 


which the ancients ſaved the tears of thoſe 
friends that attended the funerals of the de - 
cealed, and buried them with the departed 
friend or relation. 4 . 

LACINIATED (A.) notched, jagged, or cut 
in upon the edges, like the leaves of divers 
ſorts of plants. 


_ (V.) to want, defire, covet, or wiſh for 

a thing. 

LA'CKER (5.). a fort of liquor made of gum 
lac, uſed by frame- makers, cabinet - makers, 
&, to ornament their works. 

LA'CKEY (S.) a page, footman, or perſon 
kept always to be in waiting, and at the 
— of the keeper to go of errands, 


c. 4 

LACO'NICK (A.) fhort, brief, conciſe, ſen - 
tentivus, uſing but few words, after the man- 
ner of the Laced@wmomnians. A 

LA'CONISM (S.) a ſmart, briſk, witty, ſhort 
expreſſon, or manner of ſpeaking. | 

LACTA'TION (S.) the ſuckling a child, or: 
the actual ſucking or drawing milk out of the 
nurſe's breaſt, . 

LA'CTEAL or LA'CTEQUS (A.) whitiſh, 
_ ſomething belonging or apperta ining to 


4 


LACTIFICAL. or: LACTI'FICK. (A.) of a| 


BLUE tending to breed ar increaſe milk. 


* * 
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Ab (.) a youth, young man, a big or luſt 


boy 3 a common word with the Scotch nation 
for all males of the human kind. 

LA*'DDER (S.) a moveable inſtrument to aſ- 
cend from a low to a high place, as to the 
top of a tree, wall, &c. made by boring 
holes oppoſite to one another in or thro! the 
ſides of rails, through which ſmall round 
ſticks are put; theſe being well faſtened, are 
ſet ſloping or ſlanting againſt the wall or 
place to go up, and by that means form a 


pair of fairs; alſo any gradual aſcent may be 
ſo called. 


LADE or LOAD (V.) to put ſo many goods on 


board a ſhip, as ſhe can conveniently carry; 

alſo to pour liquor out of one veſſel into ano» 

ther. Tx 

LA'DING (S.) the cargo, goods, or burden that 
is put into a ſhip, N 

LA DLE (S.) a very uſeful inftrument in abun- 
dance ot affairs of life, for the conveying any 
hot liquid out of one place or veſſel into ano» 
ther, whether it be metal in fuſion, water, 
wine, broth, &c. G 

LADY (S.) the wife or daughter of a perſon 
of quality, though the complaiſance of the 
preſent times applies it to almoſt all women; _ 
a» » a mock name for a crooked woman. 

LCA*DY-BIRD (S.) the name of a ſmall, beau- 
tiful inſect; alſo a nick name for a lewd, 
naughty, or whoriſh woman. | 

LAG (V. ) to loiter or ſtay behind. 

LAG (S.) the hindermoft, or one that ſtays, 
loiters, or remains laſt or behind the reft of 
the company. 

LA'*GON (S.) an old la w-word for a parcel of 
gcods thrown over board with a buoy, &c. 
faſtened to them, to know where to find 
them. | | 

LAGO'PTHALMY (S.) a diſeaſe in the eyes, 
occaſioned by a hurt in the upper eye-lids, by 

which they are ſo contracted, that they will 
not cover the eyes. 

LAGO'PONOS (S.) a diſeaſe in the inteſtines, 
called a fretting of the guts. 

LA'IC (S.) a common. or lay-man, in oppoſition _ 

or diſtinction to a divine or clergyman, or 
one, that has not entered into holy orders, 


— obliged himſelf to live by the prieſt- 
5 | 
LAIR (S.) with the Hunters, is the daily hare 


bout for deer; in Farming, it is a yard or 
other convenient place to collect the cows ing 
vulgarly called à cow- yard. 

LAITY (S.) all that part of the people that 

are not concerned in the prieſthood. 

LAKE (S) a curious crimfon colour for Paint- _ 
ers; alſo a large collection of freſh waters 
that have no open communication with the 
ſea, and are commonly in inland countries, 
{ome of which are ſo large, as to be called 
ſeas, as the Caſpian ſea, the ſea of Galilee, 
and the Dead ſea 3 the other moſt. conſidera. 
ble lakes are thoſe of Leman at Geneva, of 
Cinftance, of Ladega and Qnega in Aurope, 
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and many in the other parts of the world; count of the Ancients, were demons, or vile 
ſome both emit and receive rivers, others | ſpirits, who under the form of beautiful wo- 
only emit them, others only receive, and] fnen devoured children; they are by ſome 
others neither receive nor emit them, but | faid to have eyes that they could take out 
are formed either by the natural ſettling of | and put in at their pleaſure, and appear 
rain water in ſome large valley, or in troughs] beautiful and tempting, or deformed and pi- 
or pits made on purpoſe to preſerve the rain] teous. | | 
water, or the overflowings of ſome particu- | LA'MINA (S.) a thin plate of metal, ſlate, or 1 
lar rivers, as of the Nile, &c. which is | board. 85 25 5 
frequent in the Indies, and other hot and dry LAMINAT E (V.) to cover with plates, as the 
J ⁵ Jed Rai | tops of churches with ſheets of lead, ſlates, 
LAMA (S.) an order of prieſts among the | &c. or falſe money with thin plates of ſilver, 
" weſtern Tarcars, that are held in great e-] pold, &c, | | 
ſeem, the grand lama or high-prieft being | LAMIN A*TION (S.) a hammering, cutting, 
Held the ſecond perſon in the kingdom, and] or ſawing into plates. h 
next in authcrity to the king, who receives | LA'MMAS-DAY (S.) the firſt day of Auguſt, 
homage and authority not only from the] ſuppoſed to be fo called, becauſe formeriy on 
people, but from the neighbouring kings, | that day our anceſtors offered bread made of 
who, at their enthroning, ſend ambaſſadors | new wheat; and anciently thgſe tenants that 
to him to obtain his benediction; the lama's| held lands of the cathedral church of Vr, | 
are extremely ſuperſtitious, and pretend to] were by tenure'to bring a lamb alive into the - 
A ͤͤ church at high maſs, &c. . 
. LAMB (V.) to threſh or beat ſeverely; alſo LAMP (S.) a machine to hold oil and cotton to 
an ewe ſheep's bringing forth young. burn and give light, uſed univerſally in het 
LAMB (S.) a ſheep under a year old; among | ceuntries ; the ancients pretend to have made 1 
the Jews, it ſignified either a kid of the] compoſitions that would never go out, fo long ] 
goats, ot the young of a ſheep, either of | as kept from the external air; others have 0 
which their law required for the paſchal ſa-| made preparations ſo, as they ſhall diffuſe the r 
erifice, provided it dd not ſuck ; the ſcriptures| light in ſuch a manner, that the faces of the I 
repreſent the Meſſiah by a lamb, for hie] perſons preſent ſhall appear black, blue, red, * 
meekneſs and innocency, and St. Jobs calls] or any other colour. 1 | * 
him the Lamb of God. | | LA'MPADARY (S.) an officer in the eaſtern if 
LAMBDOIUDES or LAMBDOT'DAL su- church, who had the charge of ſeeing to the a 
* TURE (S.) the hindermoſt ſeam of the] lighting of the lamps in the churches, and his w 
full. | buſineſs was alſo to bear a taper before the em · w 
 LA'MBATIVES (S.) medicines prepared fo as: ror, the empreſs, and the patriarch, an 
to de licked off the end of a liquorice ſtick, LA MPA! DIAS (S.) a meteor, blazing ſtar, or he 
metimes called lohochs, eclegma's or linc- | comet, reſembling the burning of a lamp. is 
1 LA'MPAS, LA'MPERS, or LA'MPERAS to 
LA'MBKIN (S.) a very ſmall or young lamb. | (S.) in Farriery, is a diſeaſe or inflammation m. 
LA MB PVE (S.) a pye or paſty made with the] in the roof of a horſe's mouth behind the ſto 
' fleſhofalamb;z alſo a beating or threſhing-| nippers of the upper jaw, which is cured by riv 
bout. . a burning lamp, or hot iron. s fil 
LA'MB-SKIN-IT (S.) a play or game at{ LAMPA'SSE (S.) in Heraldry, is ſometimes fon 
; cards _ : mn Tre called /angued, that is, with the tongue of 5 W. 
LAME (A.) imperfe& in ſome limb or mem-| beaſt hanging out of his mouth, being dif- Circ 
ber of the body; alfo a poor, ſorry piece of ferently coloured from his body, as red, blue, has 
poetry, or other written work. &c. | Eg 
LAME (v.) to maim, hurt, or render the uſe] LAMPE'TIANS (S.) a ſect fo called from fon 
of the limbs imperfect. | their head or founder Lampetizs, who held this 
| LAME'LL (S.) ſmall thin plates of braſs for] the opinions of the Arians, and affirmed t 1 145 
the making toys and curioſities, ſuch as the} was againſt the liberty of the ſons of God to AN 
fins or ſcales of fiſh, c. p be reſtrained by any vows whatever, even that caſh 
 LA'MENESS (S.) a ſettled hurt, weakneſs or of obedience. | L.. 
iümperfection in the limbs of any perſon or LAM pOO'N (S.) a merry ridicule, or ſmart the 
creature. | 3 2 5 | fatyr upon a perſon or thing. 3 £000 
LAME' NT JV.) to bewail, bemoan, grieve] LAMPOO'N (V.) to ridicule, fatyrize, libel, trade 
for, or condole with. A Ip make game of, expoſe, contemn. | towr 
LA'MENTABLE (A.) that is very grievous, LA'MPRAY or LAMPREV (s.) a fort © Den 
that deſerves to be mourned for or pitied. ce], by ſome called a water-ſnake. N Ws. 
LA'MENTABLENESS (S.) the wretchednefs | LAMPRO'PHORI (S.) a- name given to _ & 
or woeful condition a perſon is reduced to. new converts in the eaſtern church for 3 1 485. 
LAMENTA'TION (S.) a grieving for,” a com-] ven days after their baptiſm, during whic yay. 
plaint or forrowful mourning, WA time they wore a white garment. . a 
LA'MLE GS.] according to the poctical ac-|LA'NARY (S.) a ware- houſe, ſtore -h * uns. 
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bz for che kbeping, ſorting, and regulatingy LANCE (v.) io cut open, to laſh or fearify ® 


le wool for the market. wound or tumour, to let out the purulent -. 
-n LLA'NDEBAR (s.) in Cardganſbise, South-} matter that is bred therein x 4% 
* Wales, a poor ſea · port town, governed by a4 LANC ET (S.) a ſmall ſharp inſtrument uſed by 
= port · teeve and ſteward; has a good market] Surgeons to let perſons blood, cut open tu. 
1 weekly on Tueſday; diftant from London 1464 mours, and other purpoſes, | 
r computed, and 175 meaſured miles. LANCH or LAUNCH (V.) to put or thruſt 
or LANCASHIRE (S.) is a maritime county, out, principally ſpoken of putting a ſhip out 
| bounded on the ſouth by the _ _ 2 2 or place where — was built; 
Derbyſhire on the eaſt, Torlſbire, - alſo to ſpend money extravagantly to carry a 
rag — Cumberland on the north, and] cauſe, &c. alſo to ſpeak much either for or 
Mia, the Iriſþ ſea on the weſt; from Bratbey] againſt a per on or thing, 5 
1 northward to Halwoood ſouthward, 57 miles, | LAND (S.) the firm ground, whether roads for 
ing and from Denton in the eaſt, to Fromby in the] carriages, or meadows, corn-ficlds, woods, 
y weſt, 31 miles, and in circumference 170] &c. and ſometimes means only a place or na- 
puf miles; in which compaſs there are computed tion inhabited, though it be interſperſed with 
Y - 40,000 houſes, 240,000 inhabitants, 6 rivers, &c. and is the oppoſite to the ſea or 
de of hundreds, 27 market-towns, and 60 pariſhes zj| water, 
that the air is fine and ſharp, and very wholeſome, | LAND (V. ) to put perſons or goods on ſhore ont 
wr,  Which-occafions many of its inhabitants to live] of a boat or a ſhip from off the water; and in 
the to a gregt age, and free from diſtempers, ex- a figurative Senſe, means the eſcaping from, 
cepting very near the ſea-ſhore, where the] or being out of difficulties, dangers, &c. 
on to people are not ſo healthy; the ſoil is gene- | LLANDA'FF (S.) in Glamorganſoire, South 
heb rally fruitful, and particelarly for paſtutage, | Wales, ſeated on the river Taff; it isa city, 
node for here are bred the largeſt oxen in the whole] as being a biſhop's ſee, though it is but of 
long kingdom; in the level parts great quantities] ſmall extent and without a market ; the 
have of wheat and barley grow, and tho', as in] cathedral is grown very old and ordinary, 
ſe the moſt other places, the hilly parts are gene-] thongh formerly much famed, and reported to 
of the rally ſtony and barten, yet the bottoms or | be the firſt place of religious worſhip in the ö 
, red, vales produce excellent oats z the moſſes ] Chriſtian way in this iſland 3 it is a port 2 
4 which are poachy, moiſt, and unwholeſome} town, and has a very good harbour opening 
aſtern ſpots, whoſe ſurface being pared off, produce] into the Sewern ſea about four miles below the 
to the a fit ſort of ſhort, graſſy ſubſtance, mixed] town, which occaſions a tolerable trade; di. 
nd his with earth, which makes excellent fuel,| tant from London 123 computed, and 147 
e em- which is come at with very little troubl-| meaſured miles. 
5 and expence; other parts bear very good | LAND -F ALL (S.) in the Seamen Language, is 
ar, or hemp, of which the Mancheſter manufacture to eiſcover or make the land. _ 
pp. is made; and under ground, to reward the LA NDGRAVE (S.) the German name for a 
ERA8 toil and indufiry of its inhabitants, are found] count or earl that has the government of a 
mation many coal-pits, and ſtone quarries; it is well] province, country, or large tract of land. 
nd the ſtored wich waters, which are called, 1.] LANDGRA'VIATE (S.) the office, juriſdic« 
ared by rivers, which produce plenty of excellent] tion, or authority of a landgrave. | 
filh ; and, 2. meers, lakes, or great ponds, | LLA'NDILOUAWR (s.) in Caermartbenſhire, 
netimes ſome of which are very large, particularly, | Scuth Wales, on the river Towy, over which 
ve of 2 Winander meer, which is about 18 miles in] there is a fine bridge, is a yery good town, and 
ing dif- circumference; it is a county palatine, and has two markets weekly, vis. on Tueſday 
d, blue, has enjoyed great privileges ever fince king] and Saturday ; diſtant from London 144 com- 
8 Edward III. who made it ſo in favour of his] puted, and 172 meaſured mils. 
4 from fon, called Jobn of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter; LA'ND-LADY (S.) the miſtreſs of a tavern, 
ho held this county is repreſented in parliament by] ale-houſe, &c. alſo a woman that is the 
irmed it * members. | | owner of land or houſes, and lets it or them 
God to LA'NCASTER (S.) the county town of Lan- | to be occupied by others for a rent agreed up- 
ven that coſhtre, ſituate near the mouth of the river] on. 
1.ne or Lune, over which it has a large bridge; LA'NDLOCKED (A.) to be ſhut in ty the 
or ſmart the port and caſtle, which were formerly] land, ſo that no ſtorm can ſtrand or drive a 
£00d, are both now gone to decay, and as the] ſhip from her anchors. - 
ze, libel, trade is ſmall, fo the people are few ; it is a| LA'ND-LORD (S.) the mafter of an inn, ta- 
town-corporate, governed by a mayor, alder-] vern, ale-houſe, &c. or the owner of lands | 
fort of men, and bailiffs, and returns two members] or houſes, which he lets out to be uſed by ; 
do parlament; its market is weekly on Satur others, for a certain rent, fine, &c. 
en to the day; diſtant from London 187 computed, and} LAND- MARK (S.) a mark or token ſet or 
or the ſe · L Nr miles. put at the ends of boundaries of peoplę's lands 
ng which ras, G.) a fort of pike or javelin, uſed by | or grounds, to know how far they extend. 
» ancient warriors beſore the invention of | and to ſeparate them from all others; alſo a 
houſe, or Fans. J | ] ſtreple, beacon, &c, ſet up on the ſea-thore 
I F f 4 | t 
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A. Wenke to ſhips.ar-ſea when they are ap-“ 


-proaching near to the ſhore or land. 
| LA'NDRESS (S.) a woman'whoſe particular 
' trade, employ, or buſineſs it is to waſh other 
7 people's linen. 9 80 ; * 
LANDRV (S.) an office or place peculiarly 


| 


* 


ada pied to, or appointed for the waſhing of 
linen, uſual in all great 'hauſes, and accom- 
modated With lines, ſtoves, &c. for that 
purpoſe. ee 


A*NDSCAPE or LA'NDSKIP (S.) a picture 


wherein the repreſentation of fields, tiees, 
cattle; buildings, &c. is made · 
LANE (S.) a long, narrow paſlage or ſtreet, 
* walled or built on both fides; alſo a large 
number of ſoldiers drawn up in two ranks, 
for ſome great perſon to walk through, &c, 
LLANE'LLY or LANE'THLY (S.) in Caer- 
 marthenſhire, South Wales, a pretty good 
* town, built on a creek of the ſea; its princi- 
pal trade is ſea-coal z it has a good market 
weekly on Thurſday; diſtant from London 
168 computed, and 214 meaſured miles. 
LLA'NGADOCK,. (S.) in Caermari ben ſpire, 
South Woalts, is but an ordinary town, but 
"has a good market weekly on Thurſday ; 


% 


- diftant from London 140 computed, and 170 


© meaſured miles, 
LA'NGFORT (S.) in Somerſerſpire, ſituated on 
© the banks of the river Parr, which is navi- 
able for barges to and from Briſtol, which 
occaſions a godd trade, and makes it much 
frequented ; it has a good market weekly on 


Saturday; diſtant from London 10g computed, | 


And 130 meaſured miles. 
 LA'NGREL (S.) a looſe ſhot which goes in 
with a ſhackle, to be ſhortened when it is put 
into the piece, and to fly out at length when 
vit is diſcharged with a half bullet of lead or 
iron at each end, uſed at ſea to cut the ene- 
my's maſts and rigging. | 
LA'NGUAGE (S.) a particular ſet of ſounds, or 
manner of ſpeech uſed by any nation or peo- 
ple to expreſs their ſentiments; which is 
exceedingly various, for the connection be- 
'tween certain words, and the things deſigned 


to be expreſſed by them, are perfectly arbitra-| 


ry, and may be, and are changed at different 
places, at different times, and by different 
perſons ; for which reaſon all living languages 
are continually floating and variable, by the 
mixture of foreigners, by the occurrences that 
happen, and the alterations that are made in 
perſons, places, and things, by the various 
circumſtances that continually ariſe and alter; 
but it is beyond all diſpute, that the firff 
ee eee, it was, was inſpired into 
Alam by God, and that God afterward: 
communicated his will by words, and not 
by intuition ; and alſo after the flood inſpired 
the builders of Babel with different languages, 


which neceſſarily compelled them to deſiſt | 
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Adam; but others deny it, and ſay that the 
Hebrew, Cbaldee, and Arabick, are only dia- 
lects of the original, Which bas for many age 
been-loſtand unknown, and ſupport their ar- 
guments againſt the Hebrew, Ly reprelenting 

it as very dry, barren," and deſective; for 

which reaſon, not having expreſſions to vary | 
the phraſe, the lame periods are continually 


returning: on the other hand, the rabbing 


fay, it is ſo pure and chaſte, that it has no 
Proper names for the parts of generation, nor 
for thoſe by which the excrements are diſ- 
charged; the Arabick is ſo copious, that it has 
a thouſand different words for a ſword, five 
hundred for a lion, and two hundred for a ſer- 


pent. | 

LA*'NGUID (A.) weak, faint, pale 

LA'NGUIDNESS (s.) = 
paleneſs. - 

LA'NGUISH (V.) to decay, decline, grow 
weak, faint, pale. . 

LANGUISHING (S.) decaying, growing 
weak or faint, &c. | 

LA'NGUOR (S.) ſeebieneſs, ſpiritleſſaeſs, de- 
caying. 

LLANHERN (S.) in Caermarthenſpire, South. 

Wales, a ſmall town, whoſe market is weekly 

on Friday; diſtant from London 161 comput · 

| ed, and 194 meaſured miles, 

LLANIMDO-V ERV (S.) in Caermartbenſpire, 

Soutb-Wales, a fine bailiwick and corporate - 
town, that has two great markets weekly, 

' wiz, on Wedneſday and Saturday; diſtant 

from London 137 computed, and 182 meaſured 

LANK (A.) ſtraight, ſlim, fender, limber, 

or feeble. ö ; . 

LA'NKNESS (S.) thinneſs, ſtraightneſs, lim- 
berneſs. 

LA'NNIERS (S.) ſmall ropes which are reeved 
in the dead mens eyes of all the ſhrowds and 
chains, to ſlacken or ſet the ſhrowds tight; 
alſo thoſe that ſer the ſtays of the maſts tight; 
alſo that rope that, faſtens' the ſtopper of the 

' halliards, 43 

LLA'NROST- (S.) in Denbighſhire, North- 

Wales, a ſmall town, whoſe market is week- 

ly on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 161 com- 

| puted, and 198 meaſured miles. 2 

'LANSQUE'NET (S.) a German foot ſoldier; 

alſo the game at cards, commonly called 
lamb: ſkin-it, 8 r 

LA'NTHERN or LA'NTERN (S.) a machine 
made in divers forms, and of divers mate · 

rials, for the ſetting a light in, and preſeru- 

jag it from being blown or put out by the 
wind, rain, &c. and fo carrying it from place 
to place to give light in the night · time to 
travellers, &c. 

| LA'NTERNISTS (S.) the name of the mem- 

bers of an academy of learned men in France 

ſet up at Tbolauſe in the following manbet i 


dying. 
weaknets, taintneſs, 


from their attempt for want of underſtanding |, 
one another; the general notion is, that the 


: dhe Hebreyy larguage was that ſpoken byl 


/ 


firſt privately ſome counſellors of the parlia- 
ment of this town with other gentlemen of 
ſevera] difinAions, projecting to form at 
ciety for mutual improvement, appoin 4 


* * K * * 


LA 
tet day ſor meeting at each other's babita- 
tions 3 and to prevent interruption, they 
cChoſe to meet in the evening} after the hour | 
of common viſits was over; and to render it 
till more private, they took no flambeau to 
light them, but only a ſmall pocket · lantern, 
which they carried themſelves; by this mean: 
it was kept a ſecret a conſiderable time; but 
at length being diſcovered, and the defigr 
known, it was ſo highly approved of, that 
it was formed into a company, and the ſo- 
ciety took the name of Lanterniſts ; and te 
perpetuate their original, took for their de- 
vice a ſtar with this legend, /ucerna in notte, 
and ſettled a prize to be gwen annually t. 
thoſe who made the beſt rhiming copy cf 
verſes in commendation of the king, to be 
publiſhed by the ſociety, which is a very hne 
medal ſtruck with a fiar ard the legend on 
one ſide, Apollo playing upon the harp on 
the reverſe, fitting upon the top of Parnaſſus, 
with this motto, Afellini Toloſano, l 
LLANT RIS END 8.) in Glamerganſbire, 
South. Wales, n ancient borough toon, go- 
verned by a port reeve; it has an ordinary 
market weekly on Friday; diftant from Len- 
don 127 computed, and 149 meaſured miles. 
LLANVULLING (S.) in Mont: omeryſhire, 
North-Wales, is, 'v this part of the coun- 
try, eſteemed a good town, having a conti- 
derable market weekly on Thuriday ; diſtant 
from Landon 132 computed, and 156 mea 
lured miles. | : 
LLANY*DLOS(S.) in Montgomeryſpire, Nortb- 
ales, a mean town on the Severn, whoſe 
market is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from 
Lindon 13t computed, and 1 58 mea tur ec 


miles. N / 
LAP (S.) the feat that is made by a perſan's 
fitting with his or her thighs cloſe together, 


and in which women lay their young chil- | 


dren while they dreſs or undreſs them. 

LAP (V.) to lick up water or other liquor by 
the tongue like a dog. 

LAP-DOG (s.) a favourite dog which many 
women play with, and fondle very much. 

LA'PIDARY (S.) one that poliſhes, cuts, or 
makes precious ſtones fit tor rings, neck- 
A | 


LAPIDE'SCENT (s.) that is of the nature, | 


or has the property af turning things into 
one, | 


LAPIS INFERNA'LIS (S.) a cauftick ſtone 


prepared various ways, ſometimes of ſtrong 


p-lees evaporated to a drineſs, and the re 


mainder kept in a glaſs well flopped from air; 
ſometimes of vitriol and tartar, calcined ſal 


- armoniack, and quick lime boiled in water to 


a. ſtrong lixivium, and then firained and 
evaporated till dry. ö SER 
_LAPIS LA'ZULI (s.) a mineral ſtone of : 
blue colour, ſtudded with ſpecks or. ſtars of 
sold, which if good will refift fire and ſmoke, 


and if put into the fire will come out with | 


E 
LAP-O'VER (V.) to fold or lay cloth, Se. 
over or beyond the edge or boundary of any 


thing. 2 

LCAPPET (S.) the long part of a garment 
that bangs from the head to the waiſt, r 
from the waiſt downwards, as of a coat or 
walſtcoat in men, and of head-cloaths in 
women. | . £14 

LAPSE (S.) a flip, fall, miſtake, or omiſſion z 
and in Lato, is when a patron neglects pre- 
ſenting a clerk to a berefice for the ſpace of 
fix months, at the end of which time the 
biſhop or ordinary has a right of preſenta- ' 
tion. 3 94 

LAPSE (V.) to lip, ſlide, fall, miſtake, or omit 
ſomething that ought to ha ve been done. 

LAP-SI'DED (A.) when'a perſon or thing 
yields or bends more to one fide, than to 
another, 

LA*P=WING (S.) a ſmall bird prohibited the 
Jews as unclean, about the bigneſs of a 
thruſh, whoſe beak is long, thin, black, and 
a little hooked, its legs ſhort and grey; upon 
its head is a tuft of feathers of various colours, 
which it raiſes or lowers at its pleaſute, its 
neck and ftomach are ſomewhat reddiſh, its 


is very beautiful, does not ſing, but makes a 
hoarſe noiſe, that is heard at a diſtance; its 
wings do not terminate in a point like thoſe 
of other birds, but are round, by means 
whereof they are but of a ſlow motion; they 
open and clap their wings very often, from 
whence they rake their name. 

LARA or LARA'NDA (S.) a nymph upon 
whom, according to the heathen 8 
Mercury begot the Lares. 

LA RBO ARO (s.) the Ses Pbraſe for the leſt- 
hand fide of a ſhip or boat, when a perſon 
flands with his face towards the ſtem. 

Lorboard Watch, one half a ſhip's crew un- 

der the command and direction of the chief 
mate, who keep watch or look after the IR 
altervately with the #arboard watch. oth 

LA*RCENY (S.) in Law, is a private or frau- 
dulent theft of perſonal goods or chattels in 
the owner's abſence, and is ſometimes called 
grand, ſometimes petit. 

Grand Larceny, is when the things ſtolen, 
though leverally, exceed the "value of 12 
pence, EY * 

Petie Larceny, is when the value of the 
things ſtolen is under 12 pence. 

LARD (v.) in Cookery, to mix or interſperſe 
one ſort of fleſh. into or with another, as 
hares with fat bacon, &c. _ 

LARD (s.) the fat of a hog's belly, thoroughly 
clarified and run into bladders to 'cut out into 
Niggs to fry with, 

LARDER (S.) a pantry, Cloſet, or othee - 
place to put or keep meat or other vic- 
tuals in. a. 

LA'RES (S.) among the Old Heathens, were 
certain inferive forts ef divinidies that mon 


* 


wings and tails black with white ſtreaks; it 


. * 
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2 ever, or had the care and protection of parti - | 


. evlar houſes, ways, roads, &c. | 
LARGE (A.) big, great, much, many, ex- 
; tenfive, . | 


LARGE (s.) in Mefick, is the note, mark, | 


or character that expreſſes the longeſt time 

| that is played, and is ſeldom uſed but for the 
eloſe note upon an organ, 

LARGE (A.) when a ſhip goes neither by nor 

| before a wind, but quartering as it were be- 


© . twixt both, 
(S.) bigneſs, greatneſs, exten- 


LA'RGENESS 
- - fiveneſs. | | 

. 'LA'RGESS (S.) a preſent, gift, or donation. 

LARGO (S.) a Muſical Term, importing that 


the movement, though flow, is 'one degrec | 


quicker than grave; and two than adagio. 
LARK (S.) the name of a fine ſmall bird both 
for eating and ſinging. 

LA*RMIER (S.) in ArchiteFure, a flat, ſmall, 
member placed on the cornice below the cy 
matium and ovolo, whoſe uſe is to cauſe the 

Water to project, drop, or fall at a diſtance 
from the wall, ; 
LA'RVZE (S.) che ghoſts or ſpirits of wicked 

men, Which, after their death, the ancienis 
imagined wandered about and tormented the 
wicked, and ſometimes frighted good men. 
LA'RYNX (S.) in Anatomy, is the upper part 
or head of the trachea lying below the root 
of the tongue, and before the pharynx ; it 
is one of the organs of reſpiration, and the 
principal inſtrument of the voice, its body is 


almoſt wholly cartilaginous, and its figure is | 


circular, 


LASCYVIOUS (A.) luſtful, given to venery, | 


wanton and indecent in words and behaviour. 
. LASCY VIQU5NESS (S.) wantonneſs, Juſtfu]- 
neſs, venery, undecent talk or behaviour. 
EASH (S.] a ſtripę or blow with a Whip; alſe 
the whip-corg faſtened to the thong of a whip. 


LASH (V.) to beat, ftripe, or cut with a whip, | 


rope, or with rods ; alſo to tie or make a 
thing faſt with a rope, 


LASHERS (S.) with the Seamen, are thoſe 


ropes which tie or bind faſt together, the 
tackles and breechings of the great ordnance 
when they are haled within board. 


LA'SHING (S.) ſometimes means whipping, | 


or beating a perſon, &c. with a rod or whip, 
and ſometimes the faſtening or tying a box, 
trunk, &c. down, ſo that the rolling of a 


ip at fea ſhall, not breal: or other wiſe da- 


mage it. | 
LASK (S.] a violent looſeneſs, 
fix of the belly. ; 
LA'SKETS or LA'TCHETS (S.) ſmall. lines 
Which are ſewn into the bonnets and drapier 
like hoops, wherewith the bonnet is laced to 
the lowrſe, &c. 


or immoderate 


a wind, but as it were quarterly, ky fp 
LASS (S.) a maid, a young or unmarried wo- 
man. | | 


 LASSITUDE (s.) a weatinefs or heavineſs of 


LA'SKING (S.) failing neither by, nor before 


LAT 


the limbs and ſpirits, occaſioned by a { 

of the animal ſpirits in the bye 

muſcles, ; 

LAST (S.) an inſtrument that ſhoemakers uſe 

to make their ſhoes upon; alſo a meaſure or 

quantity of ſeveral ſorts of goods. 

LAST (A.) the hindermoſt or lateſt perſon, 

LAST (V.] to continue, remain, endure, or 

| abide; alſo to fit or put a ſhoe upon the inſtru- 

„ Went called a (%, as the ſhcemakers do. 

LA STINGNESS (S.) the property of ſtrength 

or duration in goods, a long term or time of 

| A tenure, &c, | 

LATCH-(S.) a common flight faſtening to 
doors that eafily lifts up or opens by the ad- 
22 of turning a handle, or pulling up a 

ring. 2 

LATCH (V.) to faſten a door by an inſtrument 
called a /atch. 

LA'TCHES(S.,) in a Clock, are thoſe parts that 
wind up and unlock the parts. 

LATE (A.) the time of the day or night far 
gone or ſpent; allo any thing that was done 
a little while ago. GR 

LA'TELY (Part.) a ſmall time ago, the time 
a lictle while paſt, | 

LA'TENT (A.) hid, concealed, Jurking about 

- , Unperceived, 

LATERAL (A.) ſidews's, that comes in not 

directly, but as it were at a diſtance; in Al- 

, gebra, thoſe are called lateral equations that 
have but one roat. 2 

LATH or LATHE (S.) a thin piece of lit 
wood, nailed to the walls and joiſts of an 
houſe, that they may be plaſtered to make 
the cielings anc walls even; alſo the hoop or 
bend of a bow; alſo a turner's inſtrument z 
alſo a diviſion of a county containing three or 

more hundreds. 

LA'THER (S.) the head, foam, or froth made 
upon water by diſſolving ſoap in it, and flir-/ 
ring it briſkiy. , 

LA'THER(V.) to make a head, foam, or froth 
nary water, by beating up and diſſolving ſoap 
nit, . 8 

LATIN (S.) che language anciently ſpoken by 

the Romans, which in Europe is the common 

language of all the learned, but eſteemed a 

dead language, becauſe not univerſally ſpoken 

as the mother tongue of any nation or people. 

LA“ TINISM (S.) a phraſe, ſpeech, or writing 

- after the idiom or pyculiar manner of the La- 
tin ſpeech or language. 

LA'TINIST (S.) a perſon well- {killed in the 
Latin language. | M 

LA*TINIZE (V.) to imitate the cuſtom or 
manner of the Latins, in expreſſing words 
with endings or terminations like them, as, 
inſtoad of Mr, Johnſon, Mr. Fobnſonius, Ge. 

LA'TITUDE (S.) the breadih or width, room, 

compaſs, liberty, or ſpace of a place; and in 
Aſtronomy, it means the diſtance between the 
equator and either pole, which, according to 
the ſituation of the place, is called north and 
fouth ; the ſun going continually in the wy 


; 


LATITUDINA'RIANS (S.) perſons that take 
too free a liberty in ſpeaking and acting in re- 


LA'TUS TRANSVE'RSUM (S.) in the Hy- 
- Pevbola, it is a right line intercepted between 


'LAVA'TION (S.) a waſhing or cleafing any 


| LAUD (.) praiſe, commendation, or ſpeaking 
LAU'DABLE (A.) that deſeryes praiſe, com- 


LAU 

tick line, itſelf can never have any /atitude 
the other planets ſometimes deviate as far as 

nine degrees, but the fixed ſtars may have 
any degree even to 90; in Geography, the 
diſtance of the equator from the vertex, 20 
nith, or point of heaven right over the head 
of the beholder, or over any point upon the 

earth, is called the /atitude of that place; or 
jt is an arch of the meridian contained be- 
tween the equator and the glace, numbered 
on the meridian both ways, und accordingly 
it is called north or ſouth, and agrees with 
the elevation of the pole above the horizon; 
in Planiſpheres and artificial Globes, there are 
abundance of lines drawn parallel to the equa - 
tor, up towards the poles, which are called 
circles of latitule, | 


lation to religious matters. 

LA'TTEN (S.) broad, thin plates of iron tin- 
ned over, 

LA'TTER (A.) in a Compariſon, or Recital, of 

ſomething ſpoken of before, means that per- 
fon or thing laſt ſpoken of, 

LA'TTER-MATH (S.) in Farming, is the 
graſs that grows, or is mown after the firſt 
mowing of a field. 

LA'TTICE (S.) ſmall, thin ſticks or laths 

nailed croſs or over one another checkerwiſe, 
to give light and air, and prevent- others 
coming in the way; before the invention of 
glaſs, uſed for windows, and ſtill in very hot 
countries; but with Us, now is generally an 
enſign of an alehouſe, which, to make it 
the more conſpicuous, is commonly painted 
of various colours, and thoſe who have' not 
a real wooden one up at their door, cauſe 
checkers or ſquares like them to be painted 
on their window-ſhutters, walls, or fide potts 
of the door, &c. 

LA'TUS RECTUM (S.) a term uſed by the 
Conick Writers, for a right line drawn thro? 
the vertex of the ſection, parallel to the baſe 
of the tirangular ſection of the cone, and with- 
in it, 


the vertices of the two oppoſite ſections, or that 
part of the common axis which is between the 
vertices of the upper and lower cone; in an 
Ellipfs, it is called the tranſverſe axis or 
longeſt diameter, 


perſon or thing, eſpecially metals, from the 
filth that hangs about them, or is dug up 
with them, 


LAVATORY (S.) a place where gold is got by 
waſhing, in the Weſft- Indies, 


well of. 


mendation, or to be ſpoken well of; in Surge: 
79, that matter or pus that naturally ariſes in 


a wound without any bad Fmptoms, is called | 
2 laudable matter. . . ke 3 | 


. 
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LAU'DANUM (S.) a preparation of opium, 
uſed by the ohy ſicians in abundance of caſes. 
with good ſucceſs, eſpecially to compoſe thoſe 
perſons to reſt, that the violence of their dif 
temper will not permit to ſleep. - : 

LAUDS (S.) the ſecond part of the Roman bre« 
viary, ſaid or ſung now after mat ns; but 
heretofore they ended the office at night; it 

. conſiſted of pſalms, hymns, &c. 

LAVE (V.) to waſh or cleanſe alſo to ſcoop 
or throw water out of a boat, &c. with the 
Painters, it is to clean, touch up, and amend 
an old defign or picture. $ | 

LA'VENDER (S.) a fragrant herb, uſed 'upon 
many occaſions, eſpecially by women to ſtrew 
among their linen, when dried, to make it 
ſmell ſweet; alſo a perſon, when he is laid 
or lives in eaſe, plenty, &c. is ſaid to lie, or 
live in lavender. Fx 

LA'VENHAM or LA'NHAM (S.) in Suffolk, 
an indifferent large town, ſtanding upon a 
branch of the river Breton or Bret, from 
which it aſcends up a hill of a gravelly ſoil, 
on the top whereof is a ſpacious marker-place ' 
incompaſſed with nine ftreets or diviſions, in 
a clear and wholſome air, which being kept 
very clean, makes it very pleaſant; the 
common market for proviſions is weekly. on 
Tueſday, but there is alſo a ſort of a market 
for wool on Thurſday z formerly it was noted 
for making blue cloths, and was divided into 
three guilds or companies, each of which had 
their hall; but theſe companies have teen 
long out of uſe, and the ſtapling trade is now 
carried on by making ſerges, ſhalloons, ſays, 
ſtuffs, and ſpinning fine yarn for Landon; the 
town is governed by fix capital burgeſſes, or 

© headboroughs, who chuſe inferior officers, 
hear and regulate the complaints of the poor, 

preſerve good orders in the town, and hold 
the office for life; it is diſtant from Londox 
52 compnted, and 62 meaſured miles. 

LA'VER (S.) a bowl, baſon, or other large 
veſſel to waſh in; and more particularly fa- 
mous for thoſe borne by four cherubims in 
Solomon's temple, ftanding upon pedeſtala / 
mounted upon brazen wheels furniſhed with 
handles to draw or convey them from ore 
place to another ; they were compeſed of a 
baſon, which received the water from ang- 
ther ſquare veiſel above it thro'. cocks 3 the 
whole work was of braſs, and the fquare 
veſſel was adorned with the heads of a lion, 
an ox, and a cherubim; each laver contained 
40 baths, their. number was To, five on the 
right fide, and five on the left of the temple, _ 
between the altar of the burnt-offeringe, 
and the ſteps which led to the porch of the 
temple. | | 

LAVE'RNA (S.) among the ancient Heathens, 
was the goddeſs or proteQrix of thieves. , " 

LAUGH (V.) to rejoice or expreſs our ſatiſ- 
faction by laughing. = . 

LAU'GHING or LAU'GHTER (S.) that act 

by which we expres the pleaſure we 1 | 


\ 
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LAU 


LAY 


. © Either by ſeeing, hearing, or feeling ſome-| their fine performances ; of old it was dedi- 
thing very agreeable or comically furprizing | cated to Jupiter and Apollo, becauſe lightening 
to us. UE N 5 does not blaſt it, as it does other trees; and 
LAVINGTON GS.) in Wileftre, which, tho' | Hierog lypbically, it fignifies honour, conqueſt, 
but an indifferent town; hath two good mar- triumph, favour, and preſervation. ! L 
kets weekly, vis. on Monday ard Wedneſ- | LAW (S.) thoſe rules and regulations, made by 
day; diftant from London 73 computed, and] any people or nation, for the more effectual 
87 meaſured miles carrying on their trade and government, the 
LA'VISH (V.) to ſpend or ſquander away] power of making which is veſted in different 
money, time, &c. in a wanton and irregular] hands * countries; in Divinity, it 
| -manner. ; means tho ites or ceremonies appointed the 
LAVISH (A.) waſteful, extravagant, wanton,, Fews by Meſes, which we, as Chriſtians, are 1 
prodigal, fooliſh, expenſive, &c, no weys obliged to perform or obſerve. s 
'LA*'VISHNESS (S.) extravagance, profuſe- The Lav of Nature, is that which is ſuit · 
gneſs. waſtefulneſs. | ed and-agreeable to the rational and ſocial na- 
LAUNCE'STON (S.) in Cornæoall, ſituate on | ture of man. | 
the top of a hill, is an ancient borough- The Laws of Nations, are thoſe that regard 
town, firſt made free by Richard earl of | embaſſies, ſtrangers, trade, arms, &. I. 
Poifiers and Cornwall, brother to king Laws of Merchants, are thoſe uſages and 
Henry III. who granted the burgeſſes ppwer :o] cuſtoms peculiar to them, which is alſo called 
chuſe their own bailiffs, and ere& a guild ur | the law of the ftaple. 8 Li 
fraternity of merchants to hald of him and] Law of Mark er Mart, is what properly 
his heirs ; theſe privileges were often confirm: | relates to merchants who make repriſals upon 1. 
ed afterwards, and other liberties added; for] the ſhips of thole countries, who have done | 
an 1555, Q. Mary incorporated it anew, | them damage either by ſeizure or otherwiſe, n 
and granted the chief magiſtrate ſhould be] for which they can get no redreſs, f 
called mayor, who with the free butgeſſes - Law Day, one in which the law courts * 
elect two members to fit in parliament z an-] are open, and in which cauſes are tried. 
ciently the market was kept on Sunday, and} L. A WFUL (A.) honeſt, juſt, fair; alſo ac- LA 
by K. Jobn, for a fine of five marks, was| Cording to the laws of the land where the per- ES 
altered to Thurſday, and fince to S-tnrd3y, as} fon lives, 4 LE 
it ſtill remains; it is the uſual place for the | LA'WLESS (A.) an irregular, diſorderly per- 
aflizes, and the county goal is kept here, and] fon or action, one that acts contrary to the k 
the election for knights of the ſhire are mace ſettled rules of decency and economy, LE 
here ; it is diſtant from London 175 computed, | LA'WLESSNESS (S.) irregulazity, diſorderli- : 
and 209 meaſured miles. nefs, actions contrary to good government LE 
LAUNCH (V.) to put, thruſt, or throw out, | allo the ſtate or condition of one that has put > 
as to bring, put, or ſhove a ſhip, boat, &c.] himſelf, or is thrown out of the protection of * 
out of the dock from the ſhore or key, &c.| the law. LE 
ſometimes it means to ſtop, ceaſe, or leave LAWN (S.) a plain between two woods or | 
off, as when on board a ſhip yard is hoiſted] within a park, an unploughed piece of ground LE 
high enough, they ſay launch boe, that is, | where deer are hunted ; alſo a ſuperfine fort : 
raiſe or pull it no higher; ſo in pumping, it] of linen cloth. ä ti 
the pumps ſucks, they cry launch boe, that is, | LA'WYER (S.) one who ſtudies the laws of LE 
leave off. 3 any country, in order to practiſe the pl-ading 1 
'LAU'NDERS (S:) trenches or troughs cut in] or execufing orders for reward, and upon the d 
 Noors of a mine, or laid ſo as to catch the] account of other people. * LE. 
water, and thereby prevent its falling don LAX (A. ) looſe, ſlack, unfirm, unſettled, un- { 
upon the ſoles of the lower drifts, con fined. . p 
-LAU'REAT'{S.) among Us, is an officer -be-{ LAXA'TION (S.)“ ſlackening, looſening, ea- 60 
longing to the jewel - office, whoſe buſineſs is] fing, gently opening, &c. ? ei 
to compoſe poems or congratulatory ſongs to LAX ATIVES (S.) medicines that are of 2 _ 
de ſung on the King's birth-day, or other] looſening nature, or opening quality. u 
publick occaſions. [LA*XITY or LA'XATIVENESS G.) looſe- o 
8 LAU'REATED (A.) crowned ot hanoured] nefs, openneſs, freedom, unconſinedneſi. tf 
"= with Jaurel as a token of victory or ſucceſs LA (S.) a ſong or poem, conſiſting of ſhort d; 
from which the Roman generals uſed to ſend and mournful ſtrains ; alſo a bed of mortar, th 
their letters, that contained an account off or courſs to put bricks in. : tc 
the victory, to the ſenate, wrapped up in| LAY (V.) to put, leave, or fix in a place; ia lo 
41 Car dening, to bow or bend down the branches - LE/ 
LABREA'TION (S.) a term for the ſtudents ] of a tree, and cover them ſo as to take root; w 
taking up the degree of maſter of arts in the] alſa to lake, engage; or hazard a ſum of mo- or 
univerſities of Scotland. ; | ney upon the good or ill ſucceſs of a certain LE. 
LAUREL. (s.) the tree ſo called; alſo the re- event or affair, 4 ci. 
ward of the poets to render chem famous for] LAY-BRO'THER (s.) among the Popiſs, ur 
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"an ignorant, \illiterate.. perſon, who does the 
— offices in a * or religious houſe, 
but is not permitted to take orders or make 
vows, goes not into the choir, and wears a 
different habit from the monks. _ | 
LAY'ER (S.) among the Gardeners, is a ſprout 


» a : 
SG 


or lip taken from a plant, tree, &c. to be 


laid inthe ground, and covered. lightly with 
fine mould, ſo that it may take root, and 
produce its kind; alſo a place in a retired 


part of a river, ſea, &c.. commonly called a | 
creek, where young oyſters are Eid to grow. | 


LAY'MAN (S.] one who is employed in the 
common affairs of life, and is no ways con- 


cerned in affairs of the p:ieſthood 3 among 


Painters, it is a wooden ſtatue ſo jointed, as 
to be ſet in a poſture for them to clothe, 
and draw drapery by. 


LAY'-STALL (S.) a common dunghill, or | 


place to throw the ſoil, rubbiſh, &c. taken 
out of the ſtreets, &c, - * | 


LA'ZAR (s.) a ſcabby, or leprous perſon, one 


filled with (ores or ulcers. | 
LAZARE'TTO (S.) an hoſpital, or houſe for 

lepers, or perſons afflicted with ſcabs, ſores, 

&c | | 


LAZINESS (.) a. fothfal, heavy, -dugzifh | 


* diſpoſition of mind, idleneſs, or indiſpoſition 
for work. 

. * (a) unwilling to work, ſlothful, idle, 

ug gun, 2 

LEACH (S.) a fort of worm uſed by the apo- 
thecaries to ſuck the blood out of perſons feet, 
arms, &c. upon many occaſions. 

LEACH (V.] a term in Carving, ſignifying to 
cut up a-fow], a brawn, &c. : 

LEA'CHER or LE'TCBER (S.) a laſcivious 
or luſtful perſon, one ſtrongly inclined to the 
act of whoredom. , 

LEACHEROUS or LE'TCHEROUS (A.) 
luſtful, defirous of whoring. 

LEA'CHERY or LE'TCHERY (S.) the act of 
whoring, an inordinate deſire after copula- 
tion. 

LEACH-TROUGHS (s.) among the Sal- 
ay, are veſſels in which the falt is ſet to 

rains 

LEAD (S.) a coarſe, heavy, impure metal, 
foſter, and eafier fuſed than aby other; when 
purified called by the chymiſts Saturn; in 

e analyſis whereof comes out a little mer- 
cury, ſome ſulphur, and a great deal of bitu- 
minous earth; alſo an inſtrument the ailors 
uled to ſound or fathom the depth of a ſea 
or river with, which conſiſts of a weight, 


the ſand, gravel, &c. of the bottom ticking 


foil it is. 


LEAD (v.) to conduct, to ſhew the path or 
way a perſon ſhould walk or go; alſo to head 
or chcourage. . 

LEA DEN (A.) any thing made of lead, as 


eiſterns, water · pipes, &c, allo a dull 
unapfreheafive perlog, OW 
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thor, Kc. faſtened to a line, which being | 
daubed with tallow, and let down, pat of | 


toit, both ſhews the depth, and what ſort of | 


LEAF;(S.) in Gardening, is the thin part of 
trees, plants, flowers, &c. growing to per- 

fection commonly in the ſpring, and falling: 
off in autumn, excepting in ſome caſes, 
where the leaves remain all the year round; 
alſo a fingle part of a book, commonly writ- 
ten or printed on both ſides, 

LEAGUE (S.) in meaſure is three miles, 
which in various countries is of various 
length; alſo an agreement entered into by 

princes or others to defend one another againſt 
' \the injuries that may be offered them. _ - 
LEAK (S.) a defect or oozing hole, whereby 
the water gets into a ſhip, or the liquor drops 
| out of acaſk, GY 
LEAK (V.) to be defective, ſo as to let the 
liquor contained in a veſſel out, or to let 
the water into a ſhip, &c, that ſnould not 
come in. 1 . 
LEA'KAGE (S.) an allowance for the waſte 
that actually is or may be ſuppoſed to be 
made in liquid commodities. | 
LEA'KY (A.) defeRive, that has he les or ſlits 
that hinder a veilel ſrom retaining its liquor. 
LEAN (A.) that has but little fleſh, poor, not 
fat or bulky. ; , | 
LEAN (V.) to reſt or incline upon, to ſtay, 
depend, ftop, or rely upon. 
LEA'NING-STOCK. (S.) any thing that a 
per ſon leans or reſts upon in that poſture. 
LEANNESS (S) poorneſs of fleſh, the want of 
mellowneſs or tat being intermixed. 
LEAP (V.) to jump, or throw the whole body 
together, and holding the two feet cloſe. 
LEAP (S.) the ſpace. of ground a perſon can 
throw his whole body at once. + 
LEARN (V.) to acquire knowledge in an art, 
ſcience, buſineſs, trade, &c, alſo, but impro- 
properly, to teach or inſtruct another. 
LEA'RNER (S.) a ſcholar, pupil, ſtudent, of 
beginner in an art, trade, ſcience, &c. 


LEARNING (s.) education or inſtruQtion in 


languages, arts, ſciences, &c? | ; 
LEASE (S.) a Law term for the demiſe of 
lands, tenements, &c, which, when the 
terms are Written, is called an indenture or 
leaſe, otherwiſe a leaſe parole. 

LEASE (V.) to let a houſe, field, or garden for 
a term of years upon certain conditions. 
LEASH (S.) in Hunting, is three creatures of a 
ſort or kind, as three hares, three hounds, &c. 

Leaſh Laws, particular obſervations and 
reſtrictions to be made and uſed in hunting. 
LEA'SING (S.] gleaning or picking up the corn 
that is ſcattered after reaping 3 alſo àn old 
word for lying, or ſpeaking falle things. 
LEASSEE” cr LESSEE' (S.) the perſon to 
whom a leaſe is made-or granted. 


| LEA'SSOR or LE'SSOR (S.) the proprietor of 


the lands or tenements that makes, gives, or 
grants leaſes to another, 


LEA'SURE or LEUSURE (S.) vacant time, 
convenient opportunity, or receſs fiom bu- 
ſineſs. - 
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LEAVE (S.) literty, permiſſion, licence, au- 


LEAVEN (S.) ſomething that will make dough 


LEA'VER (S.) any thing proper to lift up a 
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lickly in ſchools, univerſities, Vc. upon arts 


_ - LE'DGES(S.) in Si- building, are thoſe ſmall 


Ws 


' tanned, or otherwiſe dreſſed and fitted for va- | 


rious purpoſes, 


- thority, or conſent to do or forbear any thing. 
LEAVE (V.) to go away or depart from, to 
ake. ; . ; f 
To give Leave, to allow, permit, licence, 
or authorize. ARES Re, 


or paſte ſwell or riſe, and that will alſo reliſh 
it to make it fit fer bread. ' 


heavy weight, ſupported upon a fulcrum or 
prop nearer to one end than the other, to 
make the force or purchaſe the greater, 


LE'CHLADE (S.) a ſmall town, ſtanding on | 


the confines of Berkfoire and Oxfordſhire ; the 


river Lecbe runs through it, and empties it- | 
felf into the Thames; here abundance of | 


* barges are employed to carry butter, cheeſe, 
ec. to London; the market is weekly on 
_ Tveiday ; diſtant from London 60 computed, 

and 74 meaſured miles. | 


LE'CTURE (S.) a reading, ſpeech, or ſermon | 


upon any ſubje to explain the principles of 
an art, &c. in Divinity, it is aſermon in the 
morning or evening out of the uſual courſe ; 
and ſometimes it means finding fault with, 
chiding, or ſcolding at. | 
LE'CTUKER (S.) one appointed to read pub- 


end ſciences ; and when applied to Clergymen, 

means thoſe who preach conſtantly in an af. 

ternoon, or accidentally, ſuch ſermons as are 

_ preached in the morning early, or out of the 
" uſual time in an evening. | 


/LE'DGER or LEYDGER (S.) the great book | 


for accompts, in which every part of trade 
being collected under proper heads, it may 
de ſeen at one view, what any perſon owes, 
or has owing, what quantity of any particu- 
lar commodity is remaining unſold, and what 
the profit or loſs by any branch of trade is; 
this book is commonly of large, ſtrong pa- 
per, that the clerk or writer may have room 
to write fully in one line, the contents of the 
entry, and to make columns for the wares, 
Kc. When it is opened, the right and left- 
hand pages are numbered both alike, as 3, 3; 


4, 4; &c. on the left- hand fide is written the | ' 


charge or debtor pait of the accompt, and on 
the right-hand fide the diſcharge or credii 
part. b 


pieces of timber which come thwart the ſhip 
from the waſt trees to the roof trees, to bear 

up the nettings, gratings, &c. In common, it 
fignifies any ſmall protuberance to nail a ſhelf 
or any other convenience to. 

LEE (S.) in Seamens Language, has many fig- 
nifications, but commonly means that par! 
of the ſea or river, that is oppoſite to the 
wind, as the /e: fbore is that upon which the 


LEAST (A.) the ſmalleſt. 3 
LEATHER (S.) the ſkin or hide of a beaft 
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5 wind blows ; yet to be under the lie of the 


ſhore, is to be cloſe under the weather ſhore 
that is, from whence the wind comes ;foa he 
the belm, is to put the helm to the lee fide of 
the ſhip ; ſo they ſay, to come by the lee, is to 
bring a ſhip ſo that all her ſails may lie againſt 
the maſts and ſhrouds flat, and the wind ts 
come right on her broad fide. 


To come off by the Lee, in common Talk, is 


to ſuſtain hurt, damage, or loſs, \ 
LEEDS (s.) in the” ef-Riding of Yorkfbire, 
is a large, wealthy, and populous town cor- 


river Aire, with large ſuburbs on the ſouth 
fide, and both joined by a ſtately, large, and 
very ftrong ſtone-bridge, ſo large and fo 
wide, that formerly the cloth-maiket was 


it is now removed to the high- ſtreet, called 
Bridgate-flreet, early in the morning, which 
is a prodigy of its kind; for upon ringing 
a bell, in a few minutes vaſt quantities' of 
cloths are laid out for ſale, and in about two 


ket is cleared of all the cloth immediately, 
and then the people of other trades begin 
their traffick ; Whoſe laſt charter granted by 
king Charles II. anno 1661, ordered the go- 
vernment to be in a mayor, 12 aldermen, 


which are well furniſhed with proviſions and 
large quantities of woollen cloths, which are 
made here, and in the neighbouring villages ; 
in this town are two large churches, and 
ſeveral meeting · houſes, -publick ſchools, hoſ- 
pitals, and gentlemens ſeats, &c. diſtant 
from London 134 computed, and 182 mea- 
ſured miles. . 

LEE'FANGE (S.) is a rope which is reeved 
into the cringles of the courſes, when they 
would hale in the bottom of the ſail to lace 
on the bonnet, and is uſed in a ſtrong gale to 
take in the fail. 


ale; the buildings are handſome, and the 
market is conſiderable, weekly, on Wedneſ- 


137 meaſured miles. 

LEEK {S.) a plant ſo called, in tafte very much 
like an onion. Ate 

LEER (V.) to lo k lily, wiſhfully, and 2s it 
were by ſtralth. 

LEES (S.) the eregs or ſett!ings of wines, ſtrong 
beer, &c. ; 

LEET (S) a law day or court, from whence 
thoſe courts held by the lords of manors for 
the ſuit, ſervice, and other particularities 
thereof, are called courts-leet 5 they are courts 
of record, and have power to enquire into all 
offences under high treaſon, but cannot puniſh 
many, but muſt certify the. matter to the 
juſtices of aſlizes 
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potate, ſtanding on the north bank of the 


kept on it; but upon the increaſe of buſineſs - 


hours time the bell rings again, and the mar- 


and 24 aſſiſtants; it hath two markets weck - 
ly, viz. on Tveſday and Saturday, both of 


LEEK (S.) in Staffirdfpire, the metropolis of 


the moor lands, a town of note for excellent 


day; diſtant from Lendon 116 computed, and 


. that are put through the bolt ropes of the 


LEG 
LEETCH (s.) among the Sailors, is the outſide 
or ſkirt of the fail from theearigg to the clew ; 
the middle betwixt which is eſpecially to be 
called the leetch, | g 


Leetch Lines, ſmall lines faſtened to the 


5 leeich of the topſails, to bale in the leetch of 
the fajl, that the other paris may come in the 
readier and eafier, for which purpoſe they are 


xeeved into a block at the yard, cloſe by the | 


topſail tiers. b 

LEETS (S.) are meetings appointed for the no- 
mination or election of officers, 5 

LEE WAND SHIP (S.) among the Sailors, is 
one that does not keep up to the wiad. 

LEE WAR D TIDE (S.) when the wind and 
tide go both one way. 
LEE'WARD WAY S.) an allowance made by. 
navigators for a ſhip's deviating from that 
prints which ſhe ſeems to go to by the com- 

ö. 

LEFT: HAND (S.) that hand which moſt per- 
ſons uſe the leaſt, eſpecially in writing, the 
operation with that hand being as it were per- 
formed backwards; from whence, any perſon 
doing a thing avkwardly, is ſaid to perform it 
left-bandedly, cc. 

LEG (S.) that limb or member of the body upon 
which a perſon or cteature walks, and is fre- 
quently applied to the props or ſupports of ta- 

bles, ſtools, &c. in 2 B57, thoſe ſmall ropes 


main and fore-ſail in the leetch of the fail 
near a foot in length, and being ſpliced into 
themſelves, have a little eye, whereinto the 
martnets are made with two hitches, and the 

end ſeaſed to the ſtanding part of the mart- 
nets, theſe are called legs of the martnets ; in 
Trigonemetry, any two ſides of a right-angled 
triangle, the third being conſidered as the 
baſe, are called the legs of the triangle. 

LEGACY (S.) any gift or donation made to 
: perſon by the will and teſtament of ano- 

er. 

LE'GAL (A.) according or agreeable to the 
cuſtoms or Jaws of any country; and in Di- 
. means the covenants of the Jeoiſp 
aw, : 

LEGALITY or LE'GALNESS (s.) lawful- 

. neſs, juſtifiabieneſs, regularity, or according 
to the rules of law. | 

LE'GATARY os LEGATEE/ (S.) the perſon 


to whom 2ny thing is left by the will of a 
derſon decea fed, 


LE'GATE (S.) in general, ſignifies any me(- 
enger or ambaſſador ſent by a prince, ate, | 


&c, but commonly is reſtrained to an ambaſ- 
fador ſent by the pope to any prince or ſtate, 
and where they are admitted, are efteeme« 
- equal in dignity to the extraordinary amballa- 
| dur of any other prince. | 
LEGATION or LE'GATESHIP (S.) the of- 
TH duty, ufineis, or aut hotity of a legate. 
GENO (S.) was originally a book uſed in 
the old Romiſh churches, containing the leſ- 
s that were to be read in the holy office; 


Which reaſon, the lives of ſaints were | 


— 


LE G 
thus called, becauſe chapters or portions out 
of them were appointed to be resd to the 
people at morning prayer; there is one book 
upon this ſubject, called The Gulden Legend, 
Which was uſed with abundance of applauſe, 
from the ad century to the 15th ; but about 
the time of the Reformation began to be laid 
afide upon account of the great number of ab- 
ſurdities and ridiculous. falſhoods contained in 
it; from whence any idle tale or romantick 
ſtory is called a legend; alſo the motto or 
ſentence about the edges or rim of coins, me- 


dale, &c, which are commonly in the Latin 


tongue, are called legend. 


LE'GENDARY (A.) fabulous, ridiculous, tri- 


fling, monſtroue, or abſurd. 


LFGERDEMAIN (S.) fl-ight of hand, or the 


art of juggling or ſhewing tricks. : 


LEGIBULITY or LE'GIBLENESS (s.) plain 


ne's, vifibleneſs, or eaſineſs th be read. 


LE'GIBLE (A.) plain and eaſy to be read. 
LE'GION (S.) a body of ſoldiers among the 


Romans, of 5 or 6000 foot, and 4 or 500 
horſe; in Romulus's time, it was but 3000 


men; in the conſuls time 4000, and 2 or 


300 horſemen, which afterwards- became as 
above, 5 or 6000, they containing 10 cohorts, 
which was ſometimes g and ſometimes 600 


men; thoſe legions that were compoted of the 
Roman citizens, made a diſtin body by them» + 


ſelves, and thoſe of the allies formed another 
body of infantry and cavalry, which che 


the Velites were light or ſwift footmen, 
armed with a long ſword, a lance of three 
feet long, with a little round buckler, called 
Parma Tripedalis; they covered their heads 
with a cap called Galea, made of a leather, 


or the ſkin of ſome animal; they were picked” 


out from among the reſt, on purpoſe to follow 
the cavalry in all exveditions and dangerous 
enterprizes z they were firſt put in uſe at the 
ſecond Panic war; the Haſtati, Principes, 
and Triarii, carried a long buckler or fhield 
four feet long, and two broad ; they wore a 
long two-edged ſword, ſharp - pointed, a 
brazen helmet and creſt, a ſort of boots 


that defended the fore-part of their legs; 


they carried two darts, called Veruta, the 
one bigger, the other leſſer. The horſe 
carried a javelin, a ſword, a back. or 
breaſt piece, a helmet and a ſhield z the en- 
ſigns were ſome called Imaginiferi, becauſe 
they carried the prince's picture; others A- 
quiliferi, becauſe they carried an eagle on the 
top of a pike; others carried a hand, as a 


token of concord; others'a dragon with a 


ſilver head, ard the reſt of taffety; the La- 
barum, or imperial ſtandard, which was only 
borne when the emperor himſelf was in the 


camp, was of a purple colour ſet round with 


a deep gold fringe, and embelliſhed with pre- 
cious ſtones z the archers on horſeback car- 
ried a bow, anda quiver with arrows; the 

- * officers 


called extraordinary; the tegions were divy F s 7 
into Velites, Haſtati, Principes, and Tri 24 
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offers, which among us are ealled cornets, ſupplied with excellent pit coals; partieularſy 

ö | © carried an eagle at the end of a lance, and] in the north part of this county, much cattle 
1 | Had the ſkin of a lion, bear, or ſome other] ere bred on the hills, which are but thin'y 


ſavage beaſt covering their head - piece; the] inhabited; the air is gentle, mild, and tem- 
+ enfigns of foot had the ſame; Foſephus ſays, | perate; it is nearly elliptical in form, and is 

they carried a long ſword on the right fide, | about 30 miles broad, 24 long, and 98 in cir. 
and a ſhort one on the left fide. vs cumfetence; it is divided inio 6 hundreds, in 


: 
F . _ _ LEGISLA'TIVE (A.) endowed with the au-] which are 12 market-towns, 192 pariſhes, 
thority to make, alter, or amend the laws of 28,702 houſes, and 112,212 inhabitants; it 
| a nation or commonwealth, dup ſends 4 members to parliament, 


EEGISLA'TOR (S.)a law-giver, or law-maker. | LEIGH (S.) in Lancaſpire, a town of ſmall 
: LEGISLA"TURE ( S.) the perſons empowered | note; diftant from Landon 145 computed, ard 
dd make, aboliſh, alter, or amend the laws of | 184 meaſured miles. 

i a kingdom or people. . LEI'GHTON- or LE”GHTON-BUZZARD 
LEGITIMACY or LEGIU'TIMATENESS| (S.) in Bedfirdfhire, a pretty large town, 
| (S.) truth, lawfulneſs, righteouſneſs, juſtneſs, | that has a good market weekly on Tueſday ; 
* the being born in wedlock, _ diſtant from London 33 computed, and 39 

| LEGITIMATE (A.) lawfel, rightful, the] meaſured miles. | 
true, | regular, genuine matter, perſon, or | LE*"MINGTON or LY'MINGTON (S.) in 
thing, | Hampſhire, is a ſmall but populcus ſea · port 
LEGUTIMATE (V.) to declare, authorize, or town, ſtanding upon a hill oppoſite to the [je 
© makea perſon or thing legal, or to be entitled | of Wight, in the narrow part of the ſtrait 
to the benefit of the laws. II Gaalled the NeeZles 5 here is made excellent 
LEGITIMA'TION (S.) a making a child or | falt, which ſupplies, in a great meaſure, the 
_" perſon capable of inheriting by law, that] ſouthern parts of England; it is a borough- 

Wich otherwiſe he could not. $A town, governed by a mayor, aldermen and 
' . * LEGU'MEN (S.) all thoſe ſpecies of plants] burgeſſes, and ſends two members to parlia- 

called pulſe, which are all that grow in pods, | ment; its market is weekly on Saturday; 
as beans, peas, &c. and all thoſe that have] here is a good port and key, with officers to 


butterfly-like flowers. 1 manage the cuſtoms; here are many ſhip- 

| LEGU'MINOUS (A.) of a pulſy nature or | builders, eſpecially fer the merchants ſervice ; 

F . _, kind, ſomething belonging or relating to] diſtant from London 72 computed, and 8; 
mii. 3 Yo: | meaſured miles. : 

LEVCESTER {(S.Ythe chief town in Leiceſter- | LE'MMA (80 an aſſumption taken, or ſome- 


Ire, was anciently a large and populous city, | thing drawn from a propoſition formerly 
ſaid to have been firſt built by king Lear, | proved, and made uſe of occafionally in other 
$40 years before Chriſt ; its preſent ſituation propoſitions that may be any thing fimilar, 

A on the river Scar; the principal employ of] in order to render their demonſtraticns eaſier 
the people here, and in the neighbouring | than otherwiſe they would be. 5, OE 
\. towns, is ſtocking-weaving z it was formerly [LEMONA'DE (S.) a pleaſant, cooling liquor 
_ biſhop's ſee, . but now belongs to the biſhop | made in hot countries, or hot weather, of wa · 
of Lincoln; it is a borough and corporation- ter, ſugar, and the juice of lemons 
town, governed by a mayor, recorder, 24 al-|LE'MSTER or LEO'MINSTER (S.) in Here 
* dermen, 48 common-council men, and 2| - ferd/hire, is handſomely built and well inha- 
chamberlains; it is plentifully furniſhed with | bit-d ; the church is large and beautiful; this 
_ proviſions, having 3 markets weekly, viz, | town is noted for the beſt wheat, bread, and 
on Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday; it was] wocl in England; the river Lugg runsthrough 
walled in formerly, but in the civil wars the it, over which are ſeveral bridges; it ſends 
walls were in a great meaſure demoliſhed, | two members to parliament ; it is a great tho- 
and have not ſince been repaired; but there] rough - fare between London and Wales z it 1s 
| are ſeveral gates yet ſtanding; the caſtle is| a borough-town, governed by a bailiit, juſtice 
ſio far diſmantled, as to be unfit for war-] of the peace, and 12 capital burgeſies ; diſtant 
ke defence, yet it is uſed to hold the afſizes| from Londen 104 computed, and 136 meaſured 
in twice a year; it is divided into five] miles. EY 
patiſhes, each of which has a church; it] LEND (V.) to aſſiſt another perſon with a um 
ends two members to parliament z diſtant of money, a tool, book, &c. to ule 1 
from Londen 78 computed, and 99 meaſured| time, and then to be returned back to the 
miles, I owner again. 
| LE! 'CESTERSHIRE (s.) is an inland county, | LENGTH (S.) the meaſure or extent of a thing 
5 bonnded on the north with Notting bamſbire, | or place from one end to the other; and in 
; eaſt with Lincohiſbire and Rutlandſbire, ſouth Mathematicks, is the firſt degree of the dimen* 
with Nortbamptorſpire, and weſt with War- fion of bodies. | Abe ity 
wickſbire; it is a champain country, abound- | LE'NGTHEN (V.) to make longer either 
- ing with corn, but ſpare of woods, eſpecially | meaſure or duration. hoſe 
* in; the ſouth and caft parts, which are fully | LE'NHAM ($.) in K2nr, a ſmall 2 


| 
> 8 1 


ither ia 


: whoſe 
market 


* which laſted till about the year 700; but in 
Loo, they were indulged to eat eggs, milk- 


IE NTI. (S.) a fort of eatable pulſe ; the 


. LE'PE 


LEP 
market is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from 
London — —— and 48 — miles. 


fion, or anger of a perſon, to moderate or 

compoſe the anguiſh of a wound, &c. 
LE/NITIVE (A.) of a ſoft, afſuaging diſpo- 

ſition or nature, proper to allay pain or paſ- 


ſion. 

LE'NITY (S.) mildneſs of diſpoſition, gentle - 
neſs, good-naturedneſs, meekneſs. 

LENS (S.) in Opricks, is a glaſs that either col- 
lects the rays of the ſun paſſing thro it into 


a point, or elſe diſperſes them farther abroad; 


alſo the cryſtalline humour of the cy; alſo 
a lentil or round pulſe. 2 
LENT (S.) a ſettled time of publick faſting, 
abſtinence, and humiliation, which in diffe- 
rent places is of different lengths; but the 
moſt uſual in Europe is of 40 days, which has 
been long practiſed in the Chriſtian church, 
in imitation of Chriſt's faſting in the wilder- 
neſs; the Greek church obſerved this faſt for 
ſeven weeks before Eaſter, but on Saturdays 
and Sundays they did not faſt, but only the 
Saturday before Eaſter- day; the Latin church 
obſerved but fix weeks, and ceaſed only on 
Sundays, ſo that each faſted 36 days; in the 
eaſtern church they obſerved Lent with great 
ſeverity, eating nothing but bread and pulſe, 


meats, and drink wine, and now they onl 

abſtain from. fleſh ; the cuſtom was intro- 
duced about the year 650 into England, but 
fince the Reformation, has not been ſo rigo- 
rouſly enjoined or practiſed, and at this time 


is almoſt wholly laid aſide, but ſtill continued 


in popiſh countries with great ſeverity, 
LE'NTEN (A.) ſcmething belonging or relating 
to the time of Lent, 


LENTYGINOUS. (A.) freckly, or full of ſmall 
yellowiſh ſpots, | 


ſcripture repreſents Eſau to ſell his birth- 
right to bis brother Jacob for a meſs of lentil- 
broth or pottage. 

LEO'PARD or LI BBARD (s.) a wild, fierce, 
and cruel animal, the ſkin whereof is ſpotted, 
with diverſity of colours; it has ſmall white 
eyes, wide jaws, ſharp teeth, round ears, a 

e tail, five claws upon his fore- feet, and 
but four upon his hind-feet ; it is ſaid to be 
engendred either of a male panther, and a 
lioneſs, or a lion, and a ſhe panther, 

K (S.) a perſon afflicted with a diſeaſe 
called the leproſy ; by the u Law, they 
were excluded the converſation of mankind, 


Which baniſhed them into the country, and 
uninhabjted places, 


_ out of their palaces, and from ſociety, 


N alſo deprived of their government, 


(Xt tus diſeaſe laid hold of them, as was U*s- 


even their kings were 


ab or Axariab, king of Judab. When a 

was cured, he ap at the city gate, 
and the prieſt examined whether he was 
priefily healed or not; after this he wen 


LES | 
to the temple, took two pure birds, made 
WIG _ a branch of cedar _ —_— 
of hyſſop tied together with a ſcarlet rib - 
band, or fillet made of wool; an earthen 
veſſel was filled with water, and one of the 
birds faſtened alive to the wiſp; the leger 
who was cured, killed the other bird, and 
let the blood run into- the veſſel filled with 
water; after this the prieſt took the wiſp, 
with the live bird, dipped both into the 
water tinged with the blood, and ſprinkled 


the leper with it, then the live bitd was let + 


loole, and the perſon admitted into common 
ſociety again. | 


LE'PROSY (S.) a contagious ſkin diſeaſe, 


ſomething like the itch, which was very 
trequent among the Jews and other eaftern 


people, but not ſo common in colder coun- 
tries. 


LE'PROUS (A.) ſcurfy or ſcabby, troubled 


with the leproſy. 


LEP'ſO'LOGY (S.) a rhetorical deſcription of 


minute or trifling things or matters. 


LE ROI LE VEU'T, or, L is the king*s plea- 


ſure ; by theſe words the royal aſſent is ſig- 
nified by the clerk of the parliament to pub- 
lick bills; and to private bills by Set fait. 
comme il «ſt deſire, or, let it be as the party 
defires; but when the king refuſes to paſs a 
bill preſented to him by his parliament, the 
clerk. ſays, Le rei $aaſera, that is, the king 
will conſider of it. 


LE'SKARD (S.) in Cornwall, a town finely + 


ſeated on a hill, and ſurrounded with woods 
and commons, which feed abundance of 
ſheep, &c. famous for a caſtle, and a great 
market weekly on Saturday, whoſe chief 
commodities are leathern wares, ſuch as 


boots, ſhoes, &c. with which it ſerves the 


neighbouring countries; this town was in- 
corporated the th of ; uly, 1580, by queen 
Elzabeth, who appointed a mayor and bur- 
geſſes, Kc. It ſends 2 members to parlia- 
ment, who are elected by nine capital bur- 
geſſes, of whom one is always mayor, and 
the fifteen aſũſtants, with other freemen: it 
is a large populous town, whoſe houſes are 
handſomely built and ſtreets well paved, 
and has a very large church; it is one of the 
five ſtannery or coinage towns for the blocks 
of tin; diſtant from London 180 computed, 
and 230 meaſured miles. 


LESS or LE SSER (A.) a degree of compa- 


riſon between things of different fazes or de- 
grees, and means that one perſon or thing is 
not ſo great in bulk, ſtature, or dignity, as 
another; in Alronamy or Geography,. thoſe 
cirles that divide the globe into two unequal 
parts, are called /-ſer circles, as the polar 
circles, the tropicks, &c. 


| LESSE'E (S.) the perſon to whom a leaſe is 


granted. 


LE'SSON (S.) ſomething to be learnt, ſtudied, 


ſpoken, played, ſung, &c, by ons that is ſcho- 
lar to another. 2 
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p nnd alſo the county weights and meaſures 


1 Havigable; antiently it was the county town, 


ton, where the county court is uſually kept 


+ LETHA'RGICK (A.)'fleepy, or inclined to 


with a fever, and a ſort of ſtupidity or ſen 
IE THE (S.) a river that poets have placed in 


\ LETT C.) to hinder, ſtop, prevent, or diſ- 


wen one merchant draws bills upon an- 
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'LE'SSOR: (s.) the perſon who gives or grants 
2 5 A teaſe 3 i 6 | | 
LEST (Part.) for fear of, or by way of pre- 
vention, ſomething is given or done that 
another may not do it. | 
LE'STOFF, LEO'STOFF, or LE'STOCK (S.) 
in S. felt, a little narrow town, which ſtands 
ſo near the ſea, that it ſeems to hang over it; 
it has a market weekly on Wedneſday ; the 
chief bufineſs of the inhabitants of this town 
is ſiſing for cod in the north-ſca, and at home 
for herrings, mackrel, and ſprats; diſtant 
mw Londen 94 computed, and 113 meaſured 


Miles. 
LESTw THIEL. (S.) in Cormwall, was ori- 


prince, under the privy-ſeal, theſe licences ace 


called letters of mart; and when a brok 
tradeſman getsthe hands of all, or the — 
— part of his creditors to an inſtrument, 
rawn up to give time to pay his debts, it i 
called a /etter of licence. N 375 


LE TTERED (A.) marked with letters on the 


back like a book; alſo ſpoken of a learnes 
perſon, or a great 2 x I" 
LE'TTER-FOUNDER (S.) a perſon that caſts 
or makes letters or types for the printers, 
LE”"TTUCE (S.) a pleaſant ſalad herb. 
LEVANT (S.) any country to the eaſtward 
of us; alſo a term among Gamefters for 


ginally built upon a hill, where an old caſtle 
- Nill remains; but it is now ſituated in a vale ; 
it was formerly a place of good trade, but now 
much decayed, by reaſon of the river Fezocy's 
deing ſo filled up with ſand, as to become un- 


and the dukes of Correual! had their reſidence 
here; and it is yet a market and a borough- 


and the knights of the ſhire are here choſen 


kept here, and the lord-warden of the ftan 
-naries hath his court, priſon, and office o 
coinage; it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, who are choſen by the 7 * 
their 17 afliftants; diſtant from London 188 
computed, and 240 meaſured miles. 


or afflicted with a diſeaſe called a lethargy. 
LE'THARGY (S.) a diſtemper that cauſe 
ineſs, drowfine(s, or heavineſs, attend 


hell, whoſe water being frank, cauſed th 
drinker to forget whatever he formerly had 


appoint ; alſo to grant or aſſign the uſe of 
1 money, as a houſe, 
2 e, & C. 


thoſe that throw at all upon the table, 
without having any money of their own ts 
ay if they loſe. 


LEVANTINE (A.) ſomething belonging 36 


the eaſtern countries; alſo an inhabitant of 
thoſe countries. 

LEVA “TOR (S.) a Sur geon's inſtrument uſed 
— _ the ſkull, when ſunk by a blow or 

LEVEE” (S.) the time of a prince's or great 
man's riſing, or being to be ſpoken with; 
alſo a lady's tailet, or drefling-table. 

LE'VEL (A) flat, plain, ſmooth, 

Level Range, in G „ is the diſtance 
that a piece of ordnance will carry a ball in a 
— line, or what is commonly called point 

Ak. : 

LE'VEL (S.) an inftrument uſed by builders 
to try or ſee whether their work lies truly 
flat or horizontally; alſo uſed to find the 
true leu, for conveying water to towns, 
cities, &c. . 

LE'VEL (V.) to lay flat, ſmooth, or even; alſo 
toaim at or deſign. | 

LE'VER or LEA'VER (S.) in that part of 
Mathematicks called the Mechanicks, is one 
of the fix powers, and differs really in no- 
thing from a common balance but in this, 
vix. that in the balance the center of mo- 
tion is in the middle or centre, and here it 
may be u any point Whatever, it being 
a pole or iron crow, &c. with which great 


LETTER (S.) a mark or character of which 
the ſeveral alphabets of languages are mad 
up; alſo an epiſtle, or ſo much writing as i 
rdinarily contained in a ſheet of paper upon 
any bufineſs or ſubjeft, and ſent by 
friend or correſpondent to another; in Trade, 


other, and writes him word about it, it is 
called a letter of advice; when a merchant or 
- banker writes to bis correſpondent to deſire 
him to furniſh a certain perſon with money, 


to a ſum limited, it is called a Erter of cre- 


dit; when one perſon authoriſes another to 
tranſact buſineſs for him under his hand, it 


is called a /azer of attorney; when the king] 


ſtones, &c. or other heavy weights, are lifted 
up, or moved forward, &c. 

LE'VERE'T (S.) a young hare. 

LE'VERPOOLE, commonly called LI VER - 
POOLE (S.) in Lancaſbire of late year u 
grown very great and populaus, and, by reaſon 
of the great increaſe of trade, is one of the 
moſt flouriſhing ſea-ports in England, being 


much frequented by paſſengers to Irel „Cc. 
ſo that within thet. 30 years bave been built 


two new churches beſides mee:ing- houſes, 
a fine town-houſe - on _ - _— 
ſtone, with a publick exchange for met” 
+ chants underneath it; the harbour 15 defend 
on the ſouth-ſide by a caſtle, and on 0 
weſt-fideþy a tower on the river Merſey; th 


grants any particular privilege to a particular 
perſon, it is called a lerter patent; likewiſ 
ben one king's ſubj 


bjects are authorized t 


make repridals urn the ſubjects of aaathef] Gdes ſoaryliersy waiters, be. for the m4 
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cuſtoms Me ſo much increaſed, that there _ 
a collectot, comptrollæ nd cuſtomer, be- 
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ment thereof; it is. a corporation, governed 


* 


dy a mayor and aldermen ; tbe freꝛmen ot 
this town are alſo free of Briſtol in England, | 


and Waterford and Wexford in Irelard ; the 

market is weekly on Saturday; they ſend two 
members to parliathegt ; diſtant from London 
150 computed, and 183 meaſured miles. 


LE VET (S.) a leſſon or tune on the muſical 


inſtryment called the trumpet. 
LEVIATHAN (S.) mentioned in Job; by 
the moſt ſkilful in the Hebreto language, is 
meant the crocodile ; others think it to be 
the whale, but all allow it to be very mon- 
ſtrous, both for ſize and ſhape; and in Di- 
_ winity, it means ſometimes: the devil; · and 
ſometimes hell. ; 
LEVIGA'TION (S.) a. poliſhing or making 
ſmooth; in f it means reducing hard 
bodies into a very fine powder, by grindi 
them on a marble- ſtone. 
LE VITES 105 among the Jett, may 
all the deſcendants of Levi, but they are 
principally intended who were employed in 
the loweſt of the miniſterial offices of the 
temple, whereby they were diſtinguiſhed 
from the prieſts, who being deſcended from 
Aaron were likewiſe of the race of Levi by 


_ Kibath, who. Were employed in the higher 


offices; the Levites applied themſelves to the 
ſtudy of the law, ſung, and played upon 


inſtruments in the temple. and were the 


ordinary judges of the country ; but always 


| ? ſubordinate to the prieſts; and becauſe they 


had no portion of land allowed them as an 


inheritance, they were ſubſiſted by the tithe] ' 


of corn, fruit, and cattle throughout Iſrael, 
out of which they themſelves paid tithe, or 
the tenth part to their prieſts, Numbers xvili. 
21, 22, 23, 24; they had' 48 cities with 

\ fields, paſtures, and gardens allotted for 
their inhabitants, out of which 13 were al 
lowed the prieſts, and of theſe, fix were pri- 
vileged places, or cities of refuge; from 
whence the Romiſp clergy pretend to protect 
thoſe that fly to the church againſt the civ. 
magiſtrate ; among Us, now a Levite ſignifies 
any clergyman w er. 

unmeu. (A.) ſomething belonging to the 

es 


_ LEVITICUS (s.) the third book in the Old 


Teſtament, fo called, becauſe it principally 
contains the laws and regulations relatingto 
the priefls, the Lewites, and ſacrifices ; it 
15 univerſally allowed to be canonical, and 
ſuppoſed to be written by Moſes about the 
Jr of the world 2514, or before Jeſus Chriſt 


Vi 
ITY ($.) fickleneſs, unſettledneſs, irre 
luteneſs, lightneſs, changeableneſs ; and, 
conſidered pÞiloſophically, means only the 
want of weight in a body when compared 
1 another that is ſpecifically heavier, 
wha to . collect, or gather a tax 
on a perſon or people. 
LEWD (A.) debauched, prephane, wicked, 


| 


| 


N 


| * traordinary height and whiteneſs ; the frank- 


N of R ” $7 


wanton, at 
- rds and actions. 5 | 


+ aa and actions. 

WN.) in Sfx, a fine pleaſant wells 

built 4% an and about which are abun- 

dance of soblemen and gentlemeng ſeats þ 
has fix pariſhes and churches; it is a bo- 
rough-town, and ſends two members to 
parliament; is not under the direction of 4 
corporation; but is governed by the gentle- 
men of the town ; tae ſtreets are handſome, 
and it has two large, fair ſuburbs, adjoining 
to it; the market is kept weekly on Satur- 
day; diſtant from London 40 computed, and 
5o meaſured miies, | 

LEXICO"GRAPHER (S.) the compiler of 
writer of a dictionary, lexicon, or book that 
explains the meaning of words, 

LEXICON (S.) a dictionary or book wherein 
the werds of languages are collected in alpha- 
betical order, and the meaning explained for 
the information of the ignorant or ſtrangers. 

LIABLE (A.) ſubje& to do or ſufter any thing, 
or that may be made to do, perform; or ſuffer 
ſomething; N 

LLAR (S.) a perſon that ſpeaks or tells knoõww ww 
falſities for real truths. ö 


LTB ANUs (S.) a famous mountain frequenti ß yo 


ſpoken of in the Old Teſtament, which PAS 


or four leagues diſtant rom the Mediterra- 
nean above Smyrna, and going from north to 
ſouth towards Sidon, from thence bending. 
from weſt to eaſt from Sidon towards Damaſ= 
cus as far as Laadicea Stabioſa ; the weſtern _ 
part of vhis chain of mountains is what is 
2 called Libanus, and is much famed 
or cedar trees; it is computed to be higher 


the ground. naturally with white thin flatey + 
very ſmo@h; it is about 800 leagues in cir- 
cumference ; it is incloſed with four inclo- 
ſures of mountains, which riſe one upon an- 
other; the firſt is uitful in grain and 
fruits, the ſecond rren, abounding in 
thorns, rocks, and 3 the third, though 
higher, enjoys a perpetual ſpring, the trees 
being always green, and the orchards loaded 
with fruit; the fourth is ſo high, that it is 
uninhabitable, upon account of the extreme 
cold, and its being always covered with ſnow z. 
ſometimes the temple was called Liban:s, ' 
Zech. xi. 1. and Solomon's palace was called 
the houſe of Libanus, upon account of its ex- 


places is Ze covered with ſnow, and 


incenſe · tree is called the tree of Libanut. 
LI'BBARD (S.) a leopard or mongrel kind of 
panther or lion. | 
LIBA'TION (S.) the pouring of wine or other 
liquors upon the victims that were ſacrificed — - 
among the Jews, the meaſure was a fourth 


| 


part of a hin, or about our quatt of wine 


3 
22 * 


* 


parates Syria from Paleſiine ; it forms a ork? © 8 
of horſe-ſhoe in its length, beginning at three 


than the Aft or Pyranees, the top in man 


LI BERAL (A.) generous, tree, communicative, 


i 
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reaſonable Sounds that the law has appointed, 


LI 8 | 
it was uſed by the Greeks, Romagg, &c. the 
prieſt firſt taſting it before he offered it to the 

_ deity he was going to ſacrifice to, 

LYBEL (S.) ſometimes means a ſmall book or 
pamphlet, but commonly means a ſpeech or 
writing of defamation, wherein the character 
of ſome perſons is aſperſed, and falſely accuſed 

of crimes of which they are innocent, or 
at meſt nothing near ſo black as they are 
repreſented, 

LI'BEL (V.) to ſcandalize, defame, reptoach, 
Nander, or ſpeak ill of a perſon without ſuf- 
ficient cauſe, | 


charitable, noble or gentleman-like, from 
whence thoſe arts and ſciences that poliſh 
the mind, ſuch as grammar, rhetarick, mu- 
fick, &c. are called liberal arts. 
LIBERA'LiTY or LYBERALNESS (S.) ge- 
nerofity, open-heartedneſs, pobleneſs, chari- 
tableneſs. ü 
LIBERTY (S.) a goddeſs or deity honoured 
among the Romans, to whom they erect a 
temple in Rome; among the Greeks, the was 
called Eleutheria; ſhe was repreſented by a 
woman dreſſed in white, having a ſcepter in 
her right-1a2d, and a hat in her left-hand, 
with a cat ſtanding by her 5 in common Speech, 
Liberty is a freedom of doing any thing that 
is agreeable to a perſon's diſpoſition, without 
the control of another; but in a Law Senſe, 
it is the aCting and behaving within thoſe 


and being prote&ed therein by the civil ma- 
iſtrate. _ | 
LIBERTINES (S.) a ſect whoſe heads were 
Quintin and Corin, who about 1525 main- 
, tained, that whatſoever is done by men is 
done by the ſpirit of .God, and ſo concluded 
there was no fin, but to thoſe who thought 
ſo; to which they added, that to live with- 
out any doubt or ſcruple, was to return to 
the ſtate of innocency, and allow their 
Followers to call themſelves Catholicks or 
Proteſtants, according to the company they 
fell in, afferting likewiſe that the ſoul died 
with the body, that heaven was a dream 
and hell a phantom, religion a mere ſtate- 
trick, with many other monſtrous opinions, 
from whence all thoſe that live gilorderly, 
profane and debauched lives are called Li- 
bertines, though they do not maintain ſuch 
ſtrange theſes; in Law it means one ſet at 
liberty or made free, that was born a flave or 
bondman. | 
LYBERTANISM (S.) the tate of one ſet le- 
gally at liberty, or releaſed trom bondage; 


„ 
LIBI'DINOUS (A.) ſenſual, luſtful erous, 
or inclinaþle ' 8 oa 
LIBITI'NA (S.) an heathen goddeſs, who had 
a temple at Rome, wherein was kept what- | 
ever was neceſſary to funeral ſolemnities, 
which were bought or borrowed of the Libi- 
trnarn or undertakers, as every one had occa- 
ſion ; ſome called her alſo Preſcrpina, or god- 
deſs of hell, others called her Venus. 
LIBRA or the BALANCE (S.) among the 
Aſtronomers, is one of the twelye ſigns of the 
Zodiack, exactly oppofite to Aries, marked 
<>, ſo called, becauſe when the ſun enters 
there, he makes the days and nights of an 
even or equal length; it js the houſe of 
Venus, an exaltation of Saturn, airy, move- 
able, hot, moiſt, &c. the Alrolugers atfrm that 
perſons born under this ſign arè of gged coun- 
tenances, and pleaſing manners, but for the 
moſt part the cauſe of their own death ; with 
the Phy/ici2ns, it means a pound weight, 
LIBRARIAN (S.) a perſon appointed to look 
after, digeſt, take care of, and arrange the 
books in a publick library, 
LIBRARY (S.) a room or place built or ſet 
apart for the uſe of putting a large quantity 
of books in of ſeveral faculties or arts, and 
divers languages, in regular order, either for 
the public uſe of a college, inns of courts, or 
private ſtudents at large; and ſometimes it 
means the books themſelves, 
LIBRA'*TION (S.) a weighing, balancing, or 
ſwinging, and commonly means the vibrating 
of a pendulum or weight hung to a ſtring; 
in Aſtronomy, the apparent irregularity in the 
moon's motion, by which ſhe ſeems to librate 
or ſhake about her own axis, ſometimes from 
eaſt to weft, and ſometimes from welt to caſt ; 
alſo a motion whereby the earth is ſo retained 
in its orbit, that its axis remains conftantly 
parallel to the axis of the world. 
LICE (S.) a great many, or the plural number 
of a louſe, a troubleſome vermin commonly 
afflicting the poor and naſty, being bred 
by dirt, ſweat, and filth, eſpecially in the * 
heads of children that are not kept clean, 
nor often combed, a 
LYCENCE (s.) leave, authority, permiſſion, 
and commonly is applied to a certain infiru- 
ment duly ſigned and ſealed by perſons au- 
thoriſed by publick authority, as a beence for 
perſons to marry without being publickly 
aſked in the church, which is an inſtrument 
iſſued out of the biſhop's court, xc. a licence to 
ſell goods about the ftreets, to ſei! wine, &c. 
Poets and painters are faid to take _ 
when they deviate from the ſtrict rules o 


bur with the Divines, it means the ftate of 
thoſe who live at large, and either by their 
words or actions ma. ntain that the laws of 
religion have no reſtraint upon them, but 
that they may do whatever their extravagant 
. inchuntions prompt them to. 
LIBFDINIST (S.) one who purſues his ſenſual 
aaclinations, and indulges luft or whoring. 


rammar, perſpectiye, &c. . : 
LICE'NTIATE ($.) among Foreigners, 15 "ny 
perſon authoriſed to practiſe any art or ia“ 
culty whatever; but among Us, it 1 +1 
ſtrained tothoſe who are authoriſed to practiſe 
phyſicl by the college of phyſicians, or biſhop 
of the dioceſe. 
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* whoſe root has a faintiſi fort o 


LIE(V.) to tell or ſ 


LIE 
LICE'NTIOUS (A.) lewd, wild, extravagant, 
diſorderly, irregular, unreſtrained. 85 
LICE'NTIOUSNESS (S.) all manner of diſor- 
derly actions, irregularity, or mi ſpehaviour. 


IIck (V.) to wet, daub, or go over, or take 


up with the tongue; alſo to ſmear, varniſh, 
paint, or beautify a picture or woman's face 
ſlightly, to make it look young, beautiful, or 


freſh, 
LI'CKORISH or LYQUORICE 85 a ſhrub 
ſweetneſs, 
much uſed in diet-drinks, and other phyſical 
compoſitions, 
LI'CKORISH (A.) defirous of ſweet things, 
curious and dainty in the taſte, 


' LICTORS (S.) twelve Roman officers that 


carried bundles .of rods, in the middle of 
which was tied up an ax with its head ſtand- 
ing out; theſe officers went before the chief 
magiſtrate to clear the way; and when they 
went before the generals, who were allowed 
a triumph, their bundles were wreathed 

round with laurel, of which they carried 
alſo a branch in their hands. 

LIDBURY (S.) in Herefordfbire, a fine well- 
built town, chiefly inhabited by clothiers ; 
it has weekly a good market on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from London go computed, and 118 
meaſured miles, 

LIDD (S.) in Xen, a ſmall town, whoſe market 
is weekly on Thurſday ;' diſtant from London 
63 computed, and 75 meaſured miles. 

LIE (S.) a falfity or untruth. 

| known falſities. 

To lie along, to lie proſtrate, or the whole 
body upon the ground, &c, 

LIEGE (S.) properly fignifies a vaſſal who 
holds a kind of fee, that binds or obliges him 
to be at the command of his lord; but it is 
ſeldom uſed now otherwiſe than to ſignify the 
ſubjects of the ki or thoſe who behave 
themſalves quietly dutifully in their ſe- 
veral ſtations. 


IE vrrRICK (A.) fick of, or ſubject to a 


lientery. 

UENTERY (S.) a diſeaſe or looſeneſs that 
precipitates the food ſo ſuddenly through the 
ſtomach and guts, that it is very little altered 
or digeſted from what it was, when taken in 
at the mouth, | 

U or IN LIEU (Part.) one perſon or thing 
put in the place, ſtead, room of, or exchanged 
or, another, 

LIEUTE'NANCY or LIEUTE'NANTSHIP 
(C.) the duty, office, command or authority of 
a lieutenant, which is ſometimes performed 

a fingle perſon, and ſometimes by many, 
38 the ſieutenancy of the city of London is a 
council or leck number of officers of the ar- 

company, who have the regulation and 

command of all matters relating to the militia 
or trained-bands of the city, 

NANT (S.) a deputy or under offi- 

cer that acts in the abſence of the ſuperior 


Le 
both civil and military magiſtrates, as lords 
lieutenants of Ireland are vice-roys, or the 
King's immediate repreſentatives; ſo lords 
lieutenants of counties; among the Seldtery, 


it is a name applied with an appellative to 


many offices, as licutenant general is the ſecond 
general in an army, and has the command 
variouſly under the general. 

Lienteuant General f the Ordrance, is he 
who has the charge, direction and command 
of the artillery, batteries, &c. under the 

maſter general of the ordnance. 

Lieutenant Colonel of the Fro, is the ſecond 
officer in a regiment, who commands in the 
colonel's abſence, and in a battle takes his 
poſt on the colonel's left-hand. \ 


LIFE (S.) that condition of an animal or plant ID, 


by which the faculties or properties are exer- 
ciſed for a certain ſpace of time, or ſrom the 
time of birth to its death; and ſometimes 
that time, duration, or ſpace is ſo called; 
ſometimes an hiſtorical account of the actions 


the Ife of ſuch a perſon. 

LIFE-GUARDS (S.) a particular number of 

ſoldiers that are 2ppropriated to wait on the 
. perſon of a prince wherever he goes or ſtays. 

LIFELESS (A.) without motion, ſenſation, or 
life, either animal or vegetative; alſo heavy, 
ſtupid, dull, unactive. 

LIFT (V.) to raiſe or heave up. 

LIFT (S.) a moving or heaving upwards ; alſo 
any aſſiſtance in the time of nced, whether by 
lending money, explaining difficulties, &c. 
and ſometime actions that forward a perſon's 
hurt or damage, by way of mockery are fo 
called, as the wife or ſervant's embezzling the 
huſbane's or maſter's effects privately, 

LIFFTER (S.) à crutch ; alſo one that goes 
into mercers or drapers thops under pretence 
of buying gcods, and ſo conveys forme away 
pr:vately, is called a ſþ:p-[-feer. 

LIFTING (S.) a railing, moving, heaving, or 
aſſiſting. 

Lifurg Pieces, certain parts or pieces in the 
inward frame of a clock, that at proper tines 
raiſe or hiit up the detents, in order to let the 
clock ſtrike. | 

LIFTS (S.) in the Shtp, are ropes belonging to 
the yard-arms to cauſe them to hang h her 
or lower, as occaſion requices, but the op- 
ſail /ifts ſarve for ſheets to the top-gallant- 
yard; among the Sbeema bir, they are pieces 


of ſole-leather put upon the heel of dd, 


or ſeveral of them one upon another of en- 
ther, in order to make them hig her or wer, 
the uppermoſt being called che top-p.cce, 
though it goes next to or upon the ground. 

LV (V.) a Scetcb term, ſignifying to lie or 
tumble together, as per ſons do in or upon 
& bel. , 

LFGAMENTS (S.) thoſe things «that tie, 
hold, or bind things together, wiz-thicer they 


be natural, as thoſe parts in ar animal body” 


er commanding officer; ſometimes theſe are 


833 ö | bogy, 


of a king, prince, ox ꝓrivate perſon is called 


| that are of a white, tough, ſolid, inflexible 
N — 1 * 
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' þedy, and that incloſe and keep the junctures 
. of the body together, that are vi: hout ſen- 
ſation or vrüble cavities. 
LY GATURES (S.) with Printers, art types or 
characters that expreſs two or more Greek or 

other letters together; in Surge, the filicts 
or bandages that broken limbs or ſtrained 
parts are bound round with, or to cauſe the 
blood upom opening a vein to run freely, &c. 
LIGHT (S.) that phznomenon whereby we 
ſee and perceive (without any other part of 
the body but the eye) the colour, ſhape, or 
roportion of bodies; it is ſometimes taken 
ſimply for the body of emitted rays from 
ſome luminary, and ſometimes for the ſen 


EF. 


ſation thereby cauſed in us; it alſo frequently] 


means information or knowledge in affairs 
that we were before ignorant of; and ſome- 
times a torch, candle, or lamp, &c. 

LIGHT (A.) is ſometimes applied to the ſpe 
cifick difference of weight betweeh one body 
and another; and ſometimes is a term of 
reproach to women who behave themſelves 
immodeſtly or lewdly. 

LIGHT or ALIGHT (V.) to fall or reſt upon 
any thing, as a bird drops upon the bough of 

. | tree, or a perſon gets out of a coach upon 
the ground, or from on horſeback, &c. alſo 
to carry a candle, link, &c, before a perſon 
an the night time, that he may walk or travel 
with the greater caſe and certainty, | 

LIGHTE (V.) to cauſe or make the weight 
of a carriage leſs, &c. the burden or trouble 
of an affair to become eaſier, &c. 

LI'GHTER, (S.) a large, flat, open boat, uſed 
as a tender upon ſhips for carriage of goods 
ſmall diſtances, or in ſhoal water where ſhips 
cannot ſail. 

LUGHTNESS (S,) a geficiency in weight; the 

_ contrary or oppoſition to darkneſs ; alſo 
wantonneſs, vanity, or whoriſh behaviour 
in women. | 

LI'GHTNING (S.) ſudden flaſhes of exceeding 

ſubtle light or fire generated in the air. 

LIGHTS (S.) lamps, candles, flambeaux, &c. 

in Anatomy, the lungs of a creature are ſo 
called ; in Painting, 1t is the diſpoſition of 
the ſhadowings that repreſent the falling in 
of the lights; in Arcbilecture, they are the 
windows or openings in the walls to let in 
air and light, 

LISE (A.) fimilar, repreſenting or imitating 
another perſon or thing; in AMatbemeticis, 
lite arcs or arches are ſuch parts of leſſer 
circles in a ſphere, as contain 'an equal 
number of degrees with the greater ones, 
and like figures thoſe that have equal angles, 
and the containing fides proportional; fo 
like ſolids are thoſe contained under fimilar 
planes that are equal in number; in Al- 
gebra, thoſe powers that are of the ſame 
height, though of different co-efficients, as 
24, 3d; 5bb, and 7bb, are called like quan- 
tities; ſo any two or more ſigns that are 


negatives or affifmatives, arg called te 


; 
i 


LIM 


ſigns, though the quantities are unlike, 
LIKE (V.) to deſire, be pleaſed with, or ap- 

prove of, | | 
LYKEN (V.) to ſhape or make after a par- 

ticular pattern or form, to reſemble or com- 


are, 

LYKENESS (S.) a reſemblance, imitation, or 
. repreſentation of another, 

LIKELIHOOD (s.) the appearance or pro- 
bability of a thing's happening or not. 

LIKELINESS (S.) handſomeneſs, or wor- 
thineſs; alſo probability. 

LI'LACH-TREE, vulgarly called LA LOCk- 

TREE (.) one that becomes full of leaves 

early in the ſpring, and bears blue, white, or 

purple flowers. 

LILY (S.) a common flower, ſometimes of a 
yellow, and ſometimes of a white colour, the 
roots wriercof are uſed in pultices, to cauſe 
the ſore to burſt, break, or run. 

LILY-WHITE (S.) a mock name for a chim- 
ney- ſweeper. 

LIMA“TION (S.) the filing or rubbing of 
bones, &c. to a powder, 

LIMATURE (S.) the duſt or powder that 
comes off, or is made by the act of filing, 
LIMB (S.) in Anatomy, is a large member or 
part of the body, as the leg, arm, &c. with 
the Mathematictans, it is the outermoſt bor- 
der or edge of a graduated inſtrument ; alſo 
the outermoſt border or edge of the ſun or 
moon, where the middle or diſk is hid in an 
eclipſe of either luminary; among the Fh- 
riſts, it is the edge of leaves, flowers, &c. 
and ſometimes it is a term of reproach, ſig- 

nifying a ſcold or very turbulent woman, 

LIMB (V) to pull, tear, or rend aſunder by 
violence, tc cut or pull off the limbs of a 
creature. 

LI'MBECK or ALEMBICK (S.) a veſſel or 
furnace uſed in diſtillation, To 

LI'MBER (A.) flagged, or grown weak, pli- 
able, or eaſy to be bent backwards or for- 
wards. 65 : 

LI'MBERNESS (S.) the condition or quality 
of pliableneſs, ſuppleneſs, or eaſineſs of bend- 
ing backward and forward. ; 

LI'MBERS or LI'MBER-HOLES (S.) in 2 
Ship, are little ſquare holes cut in the bot- 
tom of all the ground timbers and hooks 
next to the keel, ta Jet the water go to the 
well of the pump, through which is put the 
keel-rope. : f 

LI'MBUS or LIMBO 

Divines, means a place of purgation, 
they maintain the patriarchs waited for the 
redemption of mankind, and where our 
Saviour ſtaid from the time of his death to 
that of his reſurrection, and where as. 
ſay the ſouls of infants that die unbaptize 
go, as not guilty of crimes to en 
them to hell, and not pure enough to got 
heaven; alſo a priſon, or any place of con- 
finement. 
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.LIME (S.] calcined ſtone, * 2 
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„ 
burnt in large kilns for the purpoſe of making 
mortar qv bricks or ftones in, in building, 
to burn off the hair upon ſkins, by tanners, 
ſcinners, &c. when it comes out of the kiln 
it is called unſlacked lime, but when it is in- 

tended to be uſed, it is ſoaked or diſſolved in 
water; alſo a ſort of crab or baſtard lemons, 
the juice of which is uſed upon many occa- 


* fons; alſo the name of à common tall tree 


that bears fragrant flowers. : 

LIME (V.) to daub or beſmear with Ine or 
mortar, a / . 
LI'MER (S.) a large dog with which wild 
boars are haunted. 
LI'MIT (S.) the extremity, end, or boundary 

of a place or buſineſs. 
LI'MIT (V.) to ſet or appoint the extent, 
bounds, or conditions of a place or thing. 
LIMITA”"TION (S.) a ſetting or appointing 
the bounds, extent, or borders of a 8 or 

che conditions of an affair or buſineſs. 

LI'MITED (A.) bounded, reftrained, or ap- 
pointed what diftance or condition muſt be 
obſerved ; ſo in Agebra, a limited problem is 
one that admits of but one anſwer. 

LIMN (V.) to draw after the life, and paint in 

colours, either in oil or crayons. 

LIMNER (S.) an artiſt that draws or paints 
things in their natural colours and pro- 
portions, ; 

LIMP (A.) limber, flexible, ſupple. 

LIMP (V.) to halt, hop, or go lame. 


LIMPID (A.) pure, clear, tranſparent. 


LI'MPNESS (S.) unſtiffenedneſs, flexibleneſs, 
pliantneſs, the condition of cloth, &c. that 
the ſtarch, gum, &c. is out of, 

LINAMENT (S.) a pallet or tent made of 
tow, lint, &c. to put into a wound, being 
rolled in hot ſalve or ointment. 

LINCH-PIN or LINS-PIN (S.) in Waggons 
and other Carriages, is an iron pin that keeps 
the wheels on the axle- tree. 

LI'NCOLN (S.) the metropolis of Lincolnſbire, 
is a city and biſhop's ſee, very large, and 
much reſorted to, built on the fide of a noted 
hill, where the Vytbam winds about towards 
the eaſt, and being divided into three chan- 
nels, watereth the, lower part of it, and 
ſometimes flows into the ſtreets in the upper 
part, which lies upon the aſcent of a hill; 
upon the top of which ſtands the cathedral 
(which is a very fine ſtructure) ſurrounded 
with the houſes of the prebendaries and gen- 
tlemen's ſeats ; the ſteepeſt part of the aſcent 
of the hill is the beſt part of the city for 
trade and buſ neſs; the communication be 
tween the upper and lower town is extremely 
troubleſome, the ſtreets being ſo very deep 
and ſtrait, that coaches, &c. are obliged to 
fetch a large compaſs another way; on both 
fides, in the lower-part, the river is arched 
over, ſo that nothing is ſeen of it in the 
main ſtreet, but it makes a large lake on 
the weſt fide, and has a canal called the Foſs 


Dyke, by which it hatn a communication with | 


LIN 
the Trent, which renders the navigation of 
that river uſeful to this city; there are 13 
churches in it; it is governed by a mayor, 
aldermen, &c. and ſends two members to par- 
liament; diſtant from London 102 computed, 
and 128 meaſured miles. 


LINCOLNSHIXE (S.) is bounded on the 


north with the Humber, on the eaſt with the 
German ocean, on the ſouth with the river 
Nene, and on the weſt with the rivers Dun 
and Trent, ſo that it may paſs for an iſſand ; 
the length north and ſouth, from Barton to 
Stamford, 55 miles, and the breadth eaſt and 
weſt, fiom Newton to Wintberp, 35 miles, 
the circumference about 180 miles; the air 
in tt:e ſouth 3 eaſt part is thick and foggy, 
occaſioned by the great fens, yet being gently . 
diſperſed by conſtant breezes from the ſea, is 
wholeſome ; the ſoil in the north and weſt 
parts are abundantly fruitful, .pleaſant, and 
rich, yielding both fine corn and 

ſtures and meadows ; but the ſouth and eaſt 
parts are brackiſh, and ſo barren of corn, but 
produce much greater plenty of wild-fowl and 
fiſh than any other parts of the kingdom z it 
contains 30 wapentakes or hundreds, one city, 
630 pariſhes, 39 market towns, 4c,600 
houſes, 243,600 inhabitants, and ſends 12 
members to parliament. 


LINE (S.) a r-pe faſtened at both ends, upon 


which women hang their linen cloths when 
waſhed to dry; in Writing, Printing, Cc. is 
ſo many words or letters as are put in one 
breadth of the paper; with the French, it is 
one twelfth part of an inch, or the 144th 
part of a foot ; in Geometry, it is only a bare 
ſimple length without conſidering any other 
dimenſions, and theſe are right or ſtraight, 
or curved or crooked lines; in Geneakgy, it 
is the regular deſcent of a family from father 
to ſon, for as many ages as they can be 
traced, and this is called the dect Le; thoſe 
that are related at a greater diſtance, as the 
children of brothers or ſiſters, &c. are called 
the collateral ne; in Fortrfication, it is ſome- 
times a trench with a parapet, and ſometimes 
a row of bags of earth or gabions, ſet in a line 
to cover the men from the enemy's fire. 


LINE (V.) to clethe or cover à garment, &c. on 


the inſide. 


LINEAGE (S.) family, ſtock, race, predigree, 


deſcent, &c. 


LI'NEAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a line, 


or that goes, ſtands, or keeps ina line. 


LINEAMENTS (S.) thoſe remarkable lines, 


or diviſions in the face or body of the perſon, 
from whence they are judged to be beautiful 
or ugly, and by which a picture is known to 
be like or unlike a perſon for whom it was 
deſigned. J 


LINEAR (A.) of or belonging to à line; 


and in Algebra, that is called a linear pro- 
blem, that is capable of but one ſolution; 
and geometrically, by the interiection of two 
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TI NGO or INGOT (s.) ſometimes means 
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TrNEN (S.) ſometimes means cloth in whole 

pieces made of flax or hemp, and ſometimes 
Hirte ſhifts, ſheets, table-cloths, c. made 

of ſuch cloth. i 
LING (S.) a fort of cod-fiſh ſalted chiefly for 

the uſe. of ſhips, and commonly called o/d 
. ling, 

LYNGER (V.) to loiter, delay, ftay, or put 
off the doing of a thing from one time to 
another ; alſo to waſte, decay, or pine by 


degrees. 


the moulds or hollow irons of various forms, 
in which alchymiſts, refiners, founders, and 
others pour melted metal, and ſometimes the 
metal it{eif when cold, that has received the 
form of the mould, is ſo called. 
LINGUIST (S.) one ſkilled in ſeveral lan- 
guages, and commonly means an interpreter 
to an ambaſſador or other foreigner, 
LYNIMENT (S.) a phyfical compoſition, be- 
tween an oil and an ointment, 
LINK (S.) one of the lengths of a chain, 
whether for ſtrength or faſtening, made of 


| EIS 

LI'PPITUDE (s.) a diſeaſe in the eyes that 
very much affliets the patient, by occafioning 
a dry ſoreneſs, and cauſing them to feel hot 
and rough, as if ſand was in them, and which 
commoaly is called blear-eyedneſs. 

LIPS (S.) tnoſe muſcular extremities that ſhut 
over the teeth, or cloſe the mouth of any 

creature; alſo the extremities of wounds, or 
the parts that being ſewn or drawn together 
occaſion the fleſh to unite, and the wound or 
cut to be cured; in Man, the ps are much 
uſed in ſpeaking, ſeveral letters being called 
labials 3 and in Scripture, frequent alluſions 
are made to them, | 

LI'PTOTES (S.) Rhetorical figures to expreſs 
the imperfections of ſuch words as are not 
ſufficient to ſet forth the greatneſs of the 
ſabject they are uſed upon. 

LIPY'RIA (S.) a diſeaſe or continual fever, 
that keeps the inward parts always hot and 
burning, while the outward are cold, 

LIQUABI LITY or LYQUABLENESS (s.) 
that nature or condition of any thing that 
may be melted or made fluid. 


| 


Iron, or of gold or filver for ornament ; alſo 
a ſauſage or half black pudding; alſo an 


LIQUABLE (A.) that may be melted or re- 
duced into a fluid ſtate. 


ordinary icrt of taper or flambeau made off LIQUA”TION or LIQUEFA'CTION (S.) the 


tow rolled and dipped in melted pitch, roſin, 
&c. to go in the rain or wind with in a dark 
night. 8 
LINK 
more things together like a chain; alſo t 
enter into a cabal or company of robbers, 


rioters, or rebels, 
LI/NSEED (S.) the ſeed of hemp or flax. 


LINSEY WOO'LSEY (S.) a ftuff or cloth 


made by mixing or weaving thread and 
worked together, : 


faſtens his match or lighted tow to diſcharge 

. great ordnance, 

LINT (S.) a fort of down made by ſcraping 
fine old linen with a knife, to put into or 

upon ſores, wounds, &c. alſo dreſſed flax. 
- EFNTEL (S.) the upper ' poſt of a window. 
frame or door-caſe. 

LI'NTON (S.) in Cambridgeſhire, hath a ſmali 
market weekly on Thuriday; diſtant from 
London 40 computed, and 46 meaſured miles. 
LION (S.) a creature frequently ſpoken of in 

* ſcripture, and is eſteemed the king of four- 

footed beaſts ; his hair inclines to a reddiſh 
or deep yellow colour, the fore-part of his 
head is ſquare, his noſe flat and large, his 
eyes teriible, his mouth wide, his neck co- 
vered with a buſhy mane, his belly ſlender, 
his legs and thighs large and nervous, and his 
tail large, long, and very ſtrong ; he has five 
claws on his fore-feet, and four on his hind- 
feet; the Hcbrezvs have ſeven words, where- 
by they expreſs the ſeveral ſtages of his liſe; 


LYNSTOCK (S.) a gunner's ſtaff to which 0 


his tongue is ſharp, and armed with two 


rows of rugeed points like nails, with which 
he licks or tears his meat off the bones; he 
caſts his urine behind and genders back- 


2 of melting or reducing hard bodies into 
uids. 8 
LFQUIFIED (A.) melted or reduced into a 


(V.) to faſten, unite, or join two or| fluid ſtate, 


LIQUID (A. ) moiſt, wet, damp, fluid. 

LFQUIDATE (V.) to make moiſt, clear, or 
fluid; alſo to make bills current or payablez 
alſo to pay or diſcharge bills, 

LIQUIDA'TION (S.) a determining a matter 
in diſpute or arbitration. | 

'LIQUI'DITY or LI'QUIDNESS (S.) that 
property of bodies that renders them fluid, 
moiſt, wet, &c. 

LIQUIDS (S.) thoſe things whoſe parts are 
fluid or in free motion, as water, wine, oil, 
meals in fuſion, &c: in Law, thoſe goods or 
effects / that are clearly proved are called i- 
wr, alſo thoſe conſonants that are called 
emi-vowels, as L, M, N, R, are called i- 
guids, ſrom their eaſy motion in pronun- 


| 


ciation. | 125 

LI'QUORISHNESS (S.) a diſpoſition that 1s 
deſirous of tarts, ſweetmeats or other dain- 
ties, 

LIQUOUR or LI'QUOR (S.) any moiſt, 
108 or fluid — is drinkable; and 
among the Brewers, the hot water before it 
is run over the malt, is peculiarly ſo called; 
and with the Diſtillers, all manufactured 
ſpirits, whether brandy, geneva, or cordial 
waters, are called Ligyors, 

LI'RPPOOP (S.) a livery-hood or dreſs worn 
upon particular occaſions. 

LISP (V.) to ſpeak imperfectly, to falter or 
clip one's words. N 

LIST (S.) a catalogue or roll of the names 9 
perſons, places, or things; alſo a border woven 
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the tenters by, to ſtretch it to its full 
width while it is dreſſing; alſo a fillet or flat 
ring that ornaments the bottoms of columns 
immediately above the Torus; alſo the de- 


fire, will, pleaſure, or inclination of a per- 


x or ENLIST (V.) to enter ſoldiers into 
the ſervice of a prince or ſtate ; alſo to en- 
gage or enter one's ſelf into any bulineſs or 
affairs. | 


— 


LISTEN (V.) to hearken to the diſcourſe of 
others, ſometimes in a clandeſtine or irregular 
manner, by ſtanding privately at the door, 
window, &c. or concealed in the room, &c. 


LISTLESS (A.) heedleſs, careleſs, uncon- LITERALNESS (S.) plainneſs without any 


cerned, unattentive, negligent. 
LI'STON (S./ in Devonſhire, a ſmall town, 


with a weekly market on Saturday; diſtant | LY TERATE (A.) learned or well-ſkilled in 


from London 172, computed, and 204 mea- 
ſured miles, a 

LISTS (S.) a public place for the performing 
the exerciſe of leaping, running, jumping, 
wreſtling, cudgelling, ſword-playing, prize- 
fighting, or juſting or tournaments, 

To enter the Lifts, is to go within the rails, 
to encounter with an opponent in wreſtling, 
{word-playing, &c. alſo to diſpute publickly, 
or to write againſt Fperſon or doctrine, 

LYTANY (S.) any fort of prayegy or ſuppli- 
cation, but more particularly the ſolemn 
publick ſupplications uſed upon extraordinary 
occaſions of imminent dangers and great ca- 
lamities, which in- popiſh times and conn- 

tries have been, and ſtill are, attended with 
much pomp and formality; in the ſervice 
book of the church of England, there is one 
particular office which is uſed on Sundays, 
Wedneſdays, Fridays, and all faſt-days in the 
morning, that goes by this name. | 

LI'TA (S.) in the Heathen Thechg y, eſpecially 
according 'to Homer, are goddeiles who were 
the daughters of Jupiter, and who were me- 
diators fot men, both with the gods and men, 
to obtain them the good things they peti- 
tioned for, from whence by cormiption the 
interceſſion of ſaints and angels crept into the 
Chriſtian church. 4 

LITCHFIELD (S.) in Stafſordſpire, is a 
$9264 large city, which is well built, and 

looks both fine and neat ; it ſtands low, and 
the country about it is both pleaſant and 
fruitful; on the ſouth-weſt riſeth a ſmall 
brook, which paſſing through it divides it 
into nearly two equal parts, the one called 
the city, the other the cloſe ; over this brook 
there are two bridges, though the water is 


but ſhallow, and by the ſlowneſs of its mo- 
tion looks like a ſtanding pool; in the city, 


which is divided -into ſeveral ſtreets, beſides 
many good houſes, is the gaol, for felons, 
market-place, a fine ſchool, and a very hand- 
ſome, well-endowed hoſpital ; in the cloſe, 
there are ſeveral gentlemen's ſeats, the ca- 
thedral, which is very magnificent, and the 


LI'THENESS or LY THOMENESS (S.) pli- 


LITHO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of engraving 
or cutting precious ſtones ; alſo an account or 


LITHO'MANCY (S.) a pretended divination 


LITHONTRUPTICKS (S.) medicines bene- 


ſtreets well paved, and kept very clean 3 it is 


- and 24 burgeſſes, a recorder, who is judge 


tifully ſupplied with corn, and all other pro- 


LI 


LITERA'TURE (S.) learning or {kill in ſci- 


LFTHARGE (S.) by ſome is reckoned only 


LITHE (A.) flexible, pliant, ſupple, limberz 


particular characters in a ſet order; and then 
it is pretended the fone moved of itſelf, and 


LE EP | 
incorporated, under the name of two bailifte- 


upon occaſions, a ſheriff, &c, There are 
weekly two large markets, which are plen- 
viſions ; itis a county of itſelf, whoſe extent 
is 10 or 12 miles in circumference, which by 
the ſheriff, &c. is yearly ſurveyed on the 8th 
of September ; it ſends two members to par- 
liament, and is diſtant from London 94 com- 
puted, and 114 meaſyred miles. 

TERAL (A.) plain, according to the natural 


meaning of the words or letters ſpoken or 
written. - 


additional meaning or interpretation to the 
common natural acceptation of the words. 


earning, eſpecially languages. 
ences, eſpecially in letters or languages. 


the ſcum or droſs that ariſes ſrom the puri- 
fying of gold or filver with lead, and which 
accordingly takes its name from the ſuperior 
metal, but that commonly uſed is only the 
lead itſelf blown off the teſts or the refining 
furnaces by the blaſts_of very large bellows, 
where they extract ſilver out of lead, which 
is as follows: the teſt being duly prepared 
and placed within the furnace, and the lead 
to be refined, aſſayed, the bars of the lead 
are by degrees put within the furnace, the 
heat whereof melts or fuſes it, upon whach 
it runs down upon the middle of the teſt, 
and the bellows being kept continually blow- 
ing, the upper part is forced out at a hole or 
mouth in the oppoſite fide of the furnace, 
while the filver ſeparates and ſettles itſelf in 
the center of the teſt, and the lead ſo.blawn © 
off, when it falls into the kiln or hole under 
the furnace, becomes a ſort of powder, large- 
grained like coarſe ſaw-duſt and of a yellowiſh 
or reddiſh colour; by this operation about a 
fortieth part of the lead evaporates. . 


alſo lively, gay, healthful, 


antneſs, flexibleneſs, gayneſs, briſkneſs, &c. 


deſcription of ſtones. : 


by the precious ſtone called fiderites, which 
was waſhed in ſpring-water in the night. time 
by candle-light; the eonſulter was to be 
thoroughly purified and hood-winked, then 
he was to repeat certain prayers, and put 


in a ſmall ſhrill voice gave an anſwer to the 
matter enquired after, 


ficial in the breaking or diſſolving the tone 
in the bladder or kidneys, 
9005" v 9% 
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IZTHO'TOMIST (s.) one that praftifes that. upon ih a ſtable; alſo = brood or parcet of 


rt of ſurgery called cutting for the ſtone. 


"TOMY (S.) that part of ſurgery that 
teaches or performs the operation of cutting 
for the: tone, or extracting it out of the 
bladder, -which is performed three ſeveral 
ways, viz, by the ſrl at paratus, which is 
by cutting through the perine um near the 

| fature on the left fide, after the ſtone has 
been brought thither by the fingers of the 
operator, and this is called cutting upon the 
gripe, but now pretty much left off, becauſe 
of the danger ard inconrenience that follows, 
or attends it; the great apparatus, which is 
that moſt practiſed, and which is performed 
by a proper inftrument being put through 
the urinary paſſage into the bladder to find 
the ftone, which being done, that is with- 
drawn, and another grooved one put in the 

. fame way, which bulging in the perinzum, 
d rects the knife to the neck of the bladder; 
after the inciſion, a third inſtrument is thruſt 
Into the aperture to join the former, which 
is then withdrawn, and. the laſt remains to 
guide the forceps directly into the bladder to 
bring away the ſtone, and this is called cut- 
ting upon the ſtaff; the third way is called 
the lig h operation, which is perſormed by firſt 
tnzeQting a large quantity of warm water into 
the bladder, Which being done, and the pa- 
tient duly poſited, the operator ſlowly makes 


an incifion above the os pubrs along the Inca 


alba, till he gets fight of the bladder, into 
which he directly plunges his knife, and af- 
terwards draws out the ſtone, and by this 
method the wound eafily heals, the dilace- 
ration frequent in the other methods is pre- 
vented, and there is no danger & the con- 
tinyal dripping, or not being able to contain 
vorine, but then it is unfit to be prac» 
tiſed upon ſat perſons, for fear of a mor- 
tification, nor is it ſafe for people in ad- 
vanced years, left they ſhould die in the ope- 
_ young and lean perſons commonly 
& well, : 


 EFTIGATE (v.) to wrangle, quarrel, diſpute, | 


contend, ſcold. ; 
"LITIGA”TION (S.) ſeolding, quarrelling, con- 
tending, going to law, &c. 
EITVGIOUS (A.) quarrelſome, contenticus, 
delighting in law-f:;'ts, &c. £ EET 


LITYGIOUSNEES (s.] quarrelfomenefs, con- 


tentioufneſs. 
HT MOs (S.) a fine, beaut ſul, blue paint, or 
colour. uſed by painters. ; 


LTTORAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the 


fea-ſhore. 


' LTTOTES (s.) a Rbeterical figure, which in- 


tends a great deal more than the words expreſs, 
as, I cannot praiſe you, meaning I very much 
blame you. ; 

JI"TTER (S.) a chair, coach, &c. borne and 
carried by horſes for the convenience of con- 


" weying fick or lame people to diſtant places; 
e @ bed of ftraw, &c. for horſes to lie} 


young ones brought forth at a time by a fow 
or bitch, Kc. alſo a diſorderly placing, or 
throwing or ſcattering things about. 

LITTER (v.) to ſcatter or throw things 
about in an irregular, diſorderly manner; 
alſo to make a bed of ftraw for horſes, &c, 
to he on, 

LYTTEE (A.) ſmall, diminutive, not grown 
up to its full ſize, or a young one of any kind 
of creature; alſo a few in number, or ſmall 
in quantity, value, or eſteem. 

LITURGY (S.) in general, ſignifies all the 

ceremonies belonging to the public cele- 

bration of religion, but was commonly taken 
for the communion ſervice; among the 

Greeks and Romaniſts, it is reſtrained to ſignify 


the maſs only, or the holy ſacrifice of the 


altar; and among Us, the com mon- prayer; 
it may be ſatisfactory to ſome to obſerve, 
that in the firſt ages of the church, the Eu- 
chariſt was adminiſtered upon all Sundays, 
' holy-days, and faſting-days, and ſometimes 
oftner; ſometimes there were ſeveral com- 
munions in one day, as when the office for 
ſome faint fell in with another feſtival, or 
when there happened to be a funeral. The 
order was thus: the congregation being met 
in the church, the reader began with a leſſon > 


g 


| ont of the Old Teſtament, and aſterwards 


one out of the New, wiz. out of the A=, 
or Epiſils of the Apoſtles ; between the 
leſſons were ſaid or ſung ſome euchariſtical 
palms, then the biſhop made a ſermon to 
explain part of the goſpel: the ſermon being 
ended, the deacons ordered all that did not 
communicate to retire; firſt they diſmiſſed 
the Heathens, then the Catechumens and the 
Penitents ; then the biſhop ſtanding at the 
altar, received from the deacons the oblations 
of the faithful; the biſhoffhaving bleſſed the 
bread and wine, offered ſome incenſe, pro- 
nounced aloud the prefatical prayers, called 
now in the church of Rome the canon of the 
maſs ; the elements being bleſſed or conſe- 
crated 'by the biſhop, he firſt received the 
communion, and then adminiſtered to the 
priefts and deacans, then the monks received, 
and after them the deaconeſſes, nuns, and 
virgins, then the children, and, laſtly, the 
common congregation ; and if there was 2 
larze company, ſeveral prieſts were appointed 
to give the conſecrated bread, and ſeveral 
' deacons the conſecrated wine; if any of the 
conſecrated bread was left, they diſtributed it 
to the children; and what was not conſe- 
crated, to the congreg«tion that did not wg 
municate ; antiently the. /iturgies conſiſted o 
very few ceremonies and prayers, but by de- 
rees becameexceedingly clogged with uper- 
Ritions and unwarrantable repetitions 5 the 
preſent Fe liturgy was firſt compoſed, 


approved confirmed in parhament an 


| 1548, the offices for morning and evemng- | 


prayer were put in the ſame form at feſt as 
d \ 


Mmng- 


oſt as 


LIV 


now ſtand in, only there was no con- 
por bo nor abſolution, but the office began 


with the Lord's prayer; and in the com- 


munion ſervice, the ten commandments were 
omitted, but in all other reſpects very near 
the ſame it is now; the offertory was made 
of bread and wine mixed with-water, and in 
the prayer for Chriſt's church, thanks were 

iven to God for his wonderful grace, de- 
clared in his ſaints, in the bleſſed Virgin, pa- 
triarchs, prophets, apoſtles and martyrs ; and 
they commended the ſaints departed to God's 
mercy and peace, that at the day of reſur- 
rection, we and they may be ſet at God's 


right-hand, To this the conſecratory prayer 


now uſed was joined as a part, only with 
theſe worde that are now lett out, Viib 
thy boly Spirit wouchſafe ro ble—ſs and ſanc- 
ti fy thiſe thy gifts and creatures of bread 
and wine, that they may be to us the body and 
bleed of thy beloved ſon, &c. The bread 
was to be unleavened, round, but no ftamp 
upon it. In Baptiſm, beſides the form Mil) 
retained, a croſs was made on the child's 


forehead and breaſt, with an adjuration of | 


the devil to go out of him; then the prieſt 
was to take the child by the right-hand, and 
to place him within the font, where he 
was to be thrice dipped, if well, otherwiſe 
ſprinkled; then the . was to put a 
white veſtment or chryſome upon him, as a 
token of innocence, and to anoint him on 
the head, with a prayer for the Unction of 
the Holy Ghoſt. In the office for the ſick, 
thoſe who deſired to be anointed might have 
the Unction on their forehead or their breaſt 
only, with a prayer, Thar as their body wwas 
outzoardly anointed wwith cil, ſo they might re- 
receive the Holy Gheft, 201th bealtb and victory 
+ over fin and death, At funerals, they recom- 
mended the Perſon to God's Mercy, prayed 
that his fins may be pardoned, his ſoul de- 
livered from hell, and carried to heaven, and 
his body be raiſed at the laſt day. Upon the 
ſolicitation of Calvin and ſome others, in 1551, 
it was again reviewed, and altered to very near 
what we now have it. 
LIVE (V.) to continue in, or enjoy life; at Sta, 
it is to endure a ſtorm, or out- ride a tempeſt, 
t to fink, or be daſhed to-pieces. 
LIVELIHOOD (S.) the trade, bufinefs, or 
occupation, that any one works at to get a 
ving. 
LIVELINESS (S.) briſkneſs, activity, vi- 
vacity. 
LIVER (S.) a large glandulous viſcus of a 
red ſanguine colour, ſituated immediately 
under the diaphragm in the right hypochon- 


drium, whoſe. uſe is to purify the maſs of 


blood, by making a ſecretion of the bilious 
humours it contains; by this term alſo a 
man or woman is frequently meant, and 
from their actions are called good or bad 
_ or ſuch as behaye themſelves well 
MN} 2 7 EP 


* 


LOA 

LIVERY (S.) the clothes or dreſs that gen- 
tlemen, noblemen, &c. give their ſervants, 
commonly lined, ' kuffed, and trimmed with 
different colours to diſtinguiſh them; in 
Law, it is the giving poſſeſſion to thoſe te- 
nants, which held land of the king by capite 
or knights ſervice. 

Livery of Seiſin, is the giving poſſeſſion 
of lands, tenements, or things corporal, to 
him who hath a right or probability to right ; 
among the Fockies, it is the portion or quan- 
tity of hay, corn, &c. deſigned for each 
horſe ; from whence thoſe publick - inns or 

laces where people keep, or ſet up their 

orſes, and pay a certain ſum per week for 
their feeding, dreſſing, &c. are called /wvery- 
flables, | 

LYVERYMEN (S.) are ſuch members of a 

corporation as are advanced above the yeo- 

manry, and are entitled to wear a livery- 

— upon extraordinary occaſions. d 

LFVID (A.) in Pbyſct, is when the violence 

of a diſeaſe, blow, &c. changes the natural 

colour of the ſkin into black and blue inter- 
ſperſed. | 

LI'VOR (S.) in Surgery, is a dead bluiſh colour, 
occaſioned by a blow or fall. 

LYVRE (S.) an imaginary coin among the 

French, by which they make their compu- 

tations and keep their accompts, and is the 

ſame in kind or nature with the Engliſ 

pound, though not the ſame in value, there 

are two ſorts or kinds, the one called Tour- 

nos, the other Pariſis, the latter exceeding 

the former one-fifth part in value, that is, 

= livres Tourncis are equal to four /ivres 
arifis, | 

EIXYVIAL or LIXI'VIOUS (A.) of or per- 

taining to lye, belonging to or proceeding 

from lye. 85 

LIXI'VIATE SALTS (S.) the ſixed ſalts of 
plants, got by calcining the plants, and then 
making a lye of the aſhes. x 20h 

LIXI'VIUM (S.) a lye made by boiling aſhes. 
in water. 

LIZARD (S.) a ſmall creeping creature of a 
green colour, very common in hot countries; 
mentioned as unclean in the Levitical lav; 
there are ſome in Arabia of a cubit, and 
others in India of 16 cubits long: they are 
eaten as a dainty in ſome places. 

LO (Part.) behold, attend, look, ſee, regard, 
obſerve, &c., ' - 

LOAD (V.) to put, or lay on or in, a burden, 
or quantity of goods ; alſo to oppreſs or ty- 
rannize over a perſon or people. 

LOAD (S.) ſometimes is a meaſure, and ſome- 

times a weight; in Derbyſhire, among the 

Miners, nine dithes of ore is a lead, and of 

hay about 2000 pound weight is a load, or as 

much as a waggon can well carry at once; 
alſo a burden to carry npon the ſhoulders of 

a man, the back of an horſe, &c. alſo the 


charge of taxes, or a great family, or coſtly 
| affair, that a perſon muſt —_ 
OA'DSMAN 


IAP er LOPE (V.) to make off, to run away 


„ 
/ 


| LOB 
LoADSMAN (S.) a guide or pilot, one that 
leads or — 2 way tò thoſe who — 
ſtrangers to the coaſts or navigable rivers. 
LOA DSTAR (S.) the S name for the 
pole or north; ſtar. N 
LOA DSTONE (S.) a mineral tone, or rather 
imperfect iron, in weight and colour reſem- | 
bling iron ore, and commonly found in iron 
mines, and are of different colours, according 
do the country from whence they are brought : 


3 


the beſt is reported to come from China and | 


Bengal, endowed with the wonderful pro- 
perties of attracting iron, and pointing to 
_ the poles: of the world, and alſo commu- 


nicate thoſe, properties to iron or ſteel that 


is rubded upon it, or drawn over it, of ex- 
ceeding uſe to mariners, to direct their courſe, 

who now conſtantly uſe it, with ſuch proper 

allowances as have been found out by expe- 

. rience, 

LOAF (S.) alump or parcel of bread of various 
ſorts apd fizes, according to the purpoſe or 
uſe intended for, 

LOAM or LOME (S.) a fort of mixture made 
of clay or ſtraw, uſed by the Gardeners, to 

daub over and bind their grafts clofe toge- 

ther, to keep the air and weather from the 
parts till they are thoroughly united; alſo 
plaſter or mortar that Cbymiſis uſe to cloſe 
up their veſſels, to prevent the heat's com- 

Ing out, and the air's getting in; alſo a 
binding mortar uſed by Plaſtereri, of a brown 
colcur. 

LOA MY or LO'MY (A.) of ac 

_ Rticky, or cementing nature. 

LOAN (S.) the intereſt, premium, or reward 

given for the uſe of a certain ſum of money 
a certain time; alſo the act of lending money 


or any other thing to another perſon for a 
limited time. 7 


layey, clammy, 


privately, to conceal one's ſelf, to withdraw 
from a man's creditors, &c. 

- LOATHE (V.) to abhor, hate, deteſt, nauſeate, 
or be ſet againſt a perſon or thing. . 
LOB or LO'B-COCE (S.) a heavy, dull, flug- 

giſh, indolent, ignorant fellow. 
LO BBV or A'NTICHAMBER (S.) a ſquare 
toom or paſlage from one apartment to an- 
-. . other; the place that people meet in, in pub- 


lick offices, to wait for their correſpondents, 
and to tranſact their buſineſs, X 


| 


- 


"HOC 
botled-is red ; alſo mock name for a ſoos 
ſoldier, n 6 

LO'B-WORM (S.) the Angler's term for a 
worm uſed as 2 bait in fiſhing for trouts. 

LO'CAL (A.) any thing that appertains or 
belongs to a place; in Lato, it means ſome- 

thing that is joined, annexed, or tied to a 
place, as timber to a wood, or fences to a 

garden. : , 

Lecal Colours, in Painting, are thoſe colour 
that are natural and proper for each par- 
ticular object in a picture. 

Lal Cuſtoms, or Ceremonies, are thoſe cu- 
ſtoms or cetemonies that are uſed in par- 
ticuler places only. | 

Local Medicines, in Surgery, are thoſe 
remedies that are applied to any parti- 
cular part of the body, as ointments, pla- 
ſters, ſalves, &c. to a ſwelling, wound, 

bruiſe, c. | 

Lecal Problems, in Mathematics, are ſuch 
problems as admit of a great variety, or an 
infinite number of anſwers. 

LOCALITY or LO'CALNESS (S.) the 
exiſtence of any particular being in any 

particular place, 

LOCH or LC HOCH (S.) a term in Pharmacy, 
fir a medicine that is to be licked up, or 

put into the mouth and melted, in order 
to give the part affected a great relief, by 

' lowly paſſing through it, as the throat, 
lungs and ſtomach affected by a hoarſeneſs, 
when honey or ſome ſuch like medicine is 
preſcribed. | . 

LOCK (S.) an inſtrument | ® faſten doors 
with, of a curious contrivance ; alſo pieces 
of leather about two fingers breadth round, 
and ſtuffed within to prevent their hurting 
the poſterns about which they are put; when 
applied to a River, means where quay or 
&c. ſtop the current or ſtream, or at le: 

reſerve a quantity in a canal or reſervoir, 20 
ſwell or increaſe the natural depth and 
courſe' of the river, and render it more fit 
for navigation; alſo a place where thieves 

carry or hide ſtolen goods; alfo an hoſpital 
or infirmary where none put pocky or other 
infectious perſons are kept, in order to be 
cured ;. alſo a cant word for a chance, con- 

dition, or circumſtance ; or, He ſtocd a queer 
lack, or bad chance. 

Lock of Hair, or Wool, a {mall parcel, or 


. 
* 


LOBE (S.) with Auatorriis, are the two parts 
of which the lungs conſiſt, and ſometimes 
the tip end, or flethy part of the ear, is ſo 


called ; alſo the parts ef which fruits and{LO'CKER (S.) a ſmall hole, box, 


grains are compoſed, are called lol es, as the 
0 dean, Tx &c, 
LO'LLY (S.) any uncouth, ſtrange, irre- 
- + "gular mixture of different things together to 
compoſe pottage or broth. . | 
LOBS-POU N (S.) a priſon or place of con- 
' finement or puniſhment. | 
LOBSTER (S.) a common, well-known ſhell- 
fiſh, which when caught is black, and when 


| 


little bunch. i; 
LOcCk (V.) to ſhut up, or make faſt with a 
lock and key. | 
or con- 
venience to put things in out of the way, 
as under a window; along the fades of a 
ſhip, &c. | 
LO'CKET (s.) the ſmall curious lock of a gold 
chain, pearl or diamond necklace, &c. 
C'CKING-WHEEL (S. ) in a Clock, the ſame 
with the count or detent wheel. f 
LO'CKMAN (S.) the name of an officer in 


the Ie of Man, that executes the grders 


* 


meagre viſige or countenance. ö 


' LOCULAMENNTA{S.) little diſtant cells or) 


' of the governor, which in Londen is called a| 


: ſheriff. 
LO'CKRAM or 'LO'CKRUM (S.) a coarſe, 
ordinary, brownecoloured linen · cloth. 
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Lockram Faw'd, a perſon of a long, lean, 
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Scoichmany there are e tables of theſ- 
numbers, 


ny methods for the making 
or finding out, publiſhed by the pnott 
celebrated mAtficmaticians, the uſe whereof 
in trigonomefty, inter, &c. is too evident 
to want any commendation. 


partitions within the common ſeed-bag of a LO'G-BOARD (S.) a broad flat board or table 


LO'CUST (S.) a fort of miſchievous fly that 
devours plants and greens ; alſo a fort of 
eatable inſet. 

LO'CUSTA (S.) a woman famaus for her 
ſkill in poiſoning, in the court of Nero, who 
made uſe of her to poiſon Britannicus, and 
others; he ſet a guard upon her leſt ſhe 

and put ſcholars under her to train up in her 

LO'CUTION (s.) the phraſe or manner of 


LO'CUTORY (S.) among the inhabitants of 


LODGE (V.) to abide, ſtay, ſleep, or reſt in # 


bODGE (S.) a ſmall room or apartment made 


LYDGER (S.) an inmate, or occupier of one 


ILO DOING (S.) a place where perſons ſleep, 


LO'DGMENT (S.) ſometimes means the 


LOFT (S.) an upper room or apartment in an 


= 


LOFTINESS (S.) pride, ſcorn, haughtineſs, 
LO'FTY (A.) proud, ſcornful, diſdainful, high- 
OG (S.) a thick piece of timber, rat*er ſhort 
capacity, containing the fourth a cab, 
or of a pint with us, | E 
| LOGARITHMS (S.) are c 


to the natural numbers, that if any two na- 


lant or flower. 


ſhould leave him, and gave her great rewards, 
diabolical art, 


= 


ſpeech uſed by any people or nation. 


monaſteries or religious houſes, is a common 
parlour or hall, where they meet to diſcourſe 
romiſcuouſly, or otherwiſe, as they pleaſe. , 


place, room, or houſe, &c. 


for divers purpoſes, as in great men's houſes, 
publick halls, &c. the room, watch-houſe,| 
or apartment "next the gate is called the 
porters aufe for him to be always ready to 
give an anſwer, or receive meſſages, &c. alſo 
ſummer-houſes, &c. in a park, to ſit and 
take the pleaſure of viewing the place, 
being refreſhed with the air, &c. 


or more rooms, part of another's houſe, 


dwell, or abide in; but commonly is applied 
to a part of a houſe, and not a whole one, 


incampment of an army, but commonly the 
retrenchment dug for a cover or ſhelter when 
the counterſcarp or ſome other poſt is gained; 
ſometimes it is a work caſt up by the be- 


ſiegers during their approaches, as a defence} 


againſt the enemy's fire, 


houſe, particularly warehouſes for wool, to- 


bacco, malt, &c, 
high- mindedneſs, &c, 


minded. 


than long; among the Jetos, a 1 . ſure of 


II an artificial 
numbers in arithmetical progreſſion, ſo fitted 


tural numbers are multiplied and divided by 
one another, the e e proportional 


divided into ſeveral columns, to enter the 
daily occurrences and obſervations of wind 

and weather, and thereby to make an eſtimate 
of the ſhip's way and place where it is. 


LO'GGERHEAD (S.) an opprobrious name 


for a dull, ſtupid, heavy fellow. | 
"ſo go ts Loggerbeads, to engage or fight 
with the weapons of nature only. 
LO'GICAL (A.) an argument, eefinition, diſ- 
tinction, xc. belonging or according to the 
rules of logick, 


LOGTCIAN (s.) a ſtudent, practiſer, or perſon 


ſkilled in the art of logick. . 

LO*GICK (S.) the art of reaſoning or diſputing 
according to method or rule, whereby the 
faculties of. conceiving, judging, and con- 
cluding, are regularly conducted from one 
ſtep to another, til} the whole buſineſs is 
gone through. | 

Natural Logick, is that method of argument 
that naturally ariſes in the mind of a perſon 
unaſſiſted by art or learning. 1 

O'GIST (S.) one expert in computation, or 
that underſtands accompts well. 

LOGTSTICAL ARITHMETICK (S.] be- 

fore the diſeovery of logarithms, and other 
improvements in geometry and algebra, was 
the arithmetick of ſexageſimal fractions; 


others call it the application of the logarithms 


to ſexagefimals, others apply it to the firſt four 
general rules in algebra, and others to all 
manner of algebraic operations. | 
LO'G-LINE (3.) with Navigatort, a ſmall 
line, which ſome call a minute-line,'with a 
little piece of triangular board at the end 
loaded with lead, to keep it on the edge in 
the water, the uſe whereof is to give a gueſs, 
or maxe a judgment how many leagues the 
- ſhip will run in a watch, by conſidering how 
many fathom the line runs out in a minute; 
| for if it runs 14 fathom, they ſuppoſe the 
ſhip moves after the rate of one mile an hour, 
&c. but as this neither is, nor can be in any 
degree certain, there is but little dependance 
to be put on it. . 
LO'G-WCOD (s.) commonly called Dyer: 
wood, becauſe uſed by them in dying black, 
poor ot from Campgchio, a province of New- 
pain. . 
LOGO'GRAPHER (S.) an accomptant, or 
writer of books of =ccompts, 
LOGO'MACHY (S.) a contention, wrangling, 
or diſpute about words, 155 
LO HOCH, (S.) a phyſical preparation, of a 
middle conſiſtence, between a ſyrup and a 


numbers or indices anſwer all thoſe conclu- 
kens by additiog or ſubſtraction, firk invented 


conſerve, applied inwazdly in diſeaſes of the 
throat and lungs, 


. mayor and ſheriffs to be choſen yearly, but 


= 
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CE LON 
LOINS (S.) che lower part of the ſpine of the 
back, compoſed of five vertebræ, Large thao 
, _ of the back, and | 
ſe, fituate near the hi 
LOTTER (V.) to delay, ftay behind, idle, or 
'_ trifle away the time, &c. 
LOLL (V.) to lean, to lie here and there in an 
idle, careleſs, or lazy manner, or poſture. \_ 
LO'LLARDS (S.) the name of a ſect that roſe 
in Germany in 1315; alſo the followers of 
- Wickliff were ſo dalla, upon account, as is 
ſuppoſed, of the ſimilarity of their opinions 
or doctrines. ; | 
- LO'MBAR, or LO'MBARD (S.) a bank or 
place where money is lent out upon uſury 
and pawn | 
LONDON S.) the principal or chief city of 
the Britiſh empire, and is one of the largeſt, 
richeſt, and moſt populous cities in the 
world, and at this time the adjacent parts 
not only of its own immediate ſuburbs, but 
 Weſiminſler, Ic. are vulgarly called by the 
| ſame name; it is a prodigy of ſtreets and 
buildings, filled with the palaces of its kings, 
- queens, princes, and noblemen, as well as the 


ing them as a 


| 


great houſes of the gentry, and common ones] 


of its tradeſmen, together with a great num- 
ber of magnificent churches, and publick 
halls and offices; it is ſaid to be originally 
built 1107 years before the birth of Chriſt, 
and 350 before Rome; in the time of the 
Briten, it was always the chief city of the 
Trinobantes, and the royal ſeat of their kings; 
under the Romans it was governed by a pre- 
fect, like Rome itſelf, who was ſent yearly by 
the ſenate to adminiſter juſtice to the inha- 
bitants; in after times it was under diverſe 
ſorts of laws, and its chief civil magiſtrate at 
firſt was called a port-reeve, which by king 
Richard I. was changed into a bailiff, and by 
- king Jabn into a lord-mayor, as it Kill re- 
mains; Henry III. ordered not only the 


Alſo certain perſons to aſſiſt him (who were 
gcCalled aldermen) were to be annually elected; 
dur this proving incenvenient, in a ſew years 

* after the ſaid king made the office of alderman 
to be perpetual during life; ann? 1224, he 
granted to the commonalty of the city of 

London, to have a common teal ; in 1226, he 
2 a further granted the citizens the liberty of free 
wWoarren, and that they ſhould paſs toll-free 
throughout England; king Edward I. or- 

dered that the mayor ſhould be apparelled like 

the aldermen; theſe, with many other great 
rixfleges, were granted them by ſundry other 
ings, which they enjoyed till the year 1683, 


aly called} 


when by a guo warranto they were deprived 

of them all, and ſo remained till Chriſtmas 
1688, when the lord-chancellor Jeffries 
brought them. their charter again ; but le 
this reſtitution ſhould. be defective, they pro- 
cured an act of parliament, 2 Milliam and 


Ts which ted {aid Judgment, made 


mY . 


[ 


' that ward, wha return two 


LON 


their ſeveral act valid, &c. ſo that now the 


civil government thereof is by the chief magi- 
ſtrate called the lord- mayor, who fits ev 
morningin the houſeor palace where he keeps 
his mayoralty, to hear the complaints of and 
do juſtice to the citizens, and once in a month. 
or ſix weeks as'chief judge of oyer and ter- 
miner, or gaol delivery of Newgate, both for 
the city of London and county of Middleſex ; 
his ordinary juri ſdiction extends all over the 
city, and part of the ſuburbs, and on the river 
Thames eaſtward to Yendale, and the mouth 
of the river M:dway, and weſtward as far 
as Colney-Ditch, above Staines-Bridge ; the 
aldermen, who are 26 in number, have each 
his particular ward or diſtrict particularly to 
to attend, and each of theſe have their deputy 
or deputies under them, and formerly only 
ſuch of them as had been mayors, and the 
three next below the chair, were juftices of, 
the peace by their charter, but now they have 
all that privilege ; the lord-mayor is annually - 
choſen on Michaelmas-day, and ſworn the 
8th of November following at Guild-ball, and 
ny before the barons of the Exchequer 
at Meſtminſter; but if the perſon thus choſen 
(who is commonly the alderman next below 
the chair) refuſe toaR, the citizens may fine 
him at pleaſure, unleſs he can ſhew a ſuffi- 
cient reaſon, When an alderman is to be 
choſen, the mayor calls a wardmote within 
ons to the 
lord-mayor and court of aldermen, who 
chuſe one of them, and if the perſon, ſs 
choſen, refuſe to hold the office, he is liable 
to be fined 500 1. The ſheriffs, who are 
two, are choſen by the Livery at Guilu- 
ball on Midſummer-day, but they are not 
ſworn in till Michaelmas-eve following, 
when each of them give bond to ſerve the 
corporation faithfully ; he that refuſes to 
ſerve, after being thus choſen, muſt either 
ſwear himſelf not worth 25,000 J. or be 
fined 4007, and 20 marks, of «which the 
400. is paid into the common fund of the 
city, and the 20 marks, to the officers of the 
ſeveral priſons ; the ſheriffs, by a grant of 
king Edward IV. dated 1473, are to have 
16 ſerjeants, and each ſerjeant his yeoman z 
allo a ſecondary, fix clerks, a clerk of the 
papers, four under clerks, and two under- 


| ſheritts, There are 72 companies of diffe- 


rent trades, 12 of which are the chief, vix. 
I. Mercers ; 2. Grocers 3; 3. Drapers; 4. 
Fiſhmongers ; 5. Geldſmiths ; 6 Skinners j 7. 


' Merchant-Taylors ; 8. Haberdoſbers; 9» Sal- 


ters; 10. Jronmongers ; 11. Vintners 3 12. Clalb- 
workers 3 and if the mayor was not a mem 


of one of theſe, he uſed to be transferred from 


that of which he before was free, to one of 


theſe 12, but of late that is not regarded; 
each ward annually, on December 21, chuſe 
a certain number of the moſt noted inha- 
bitants, who are called common council- 
men, who have a ſhare in the W 
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one general name, viz. Lenden; and the 
number of inhabitants are computed at about 


LON 


of the city; it is now a biſhop's fee, 


who was formerly an archbiſhop ; it is 
ſituated a riſing bank, along the fide of 
the river Thames, which is one of the moſt 
noted in the whole world, eſpecially for its 
ealy navigation, wholeſome water, and great 


number of chips conſtantly coming in and 


going 'out with all ſorts of merchandize to 
all parts of the world; it was for many hun- 
dred years ſurrounded with ſtrong walls, the 
: remainder of which are {till viſible, but much 


negzlected, and in moſt places intirely eraſed, 


the gates have lately been taken down, for the 
greater convenience of carriages paſſing, ex- 
cepting Newgate, over which 1s a public 
riſon. And that nothing may be wanting 

io render this metropolis complete in every 
reſpect, there are a great number of other pri- 
ſonz, beſides Nezogaze, in and near it, each of 
which have their particular privileges: The 
public markets, which are many, are con- 
ſtamly and daily ſupplied with all forts of 

. proviſions, both within the immediate diſtricts 
of the city and the adjacent ſuburbs; for 
tho' that part called F:ftminfer is a city by 


LONGITU/DINAL (A.) extended length- 


LONG-ME'G (S.) a woman very tall of ſta- 
LONG-PRI MER (S.) the name of a parti- 


LONG-SHANKS (S.) a perſon with very long 


7 
GP 


x 


LOO 
more jt ir diſtant from that point, the greatar - 
is the lorgitude ; in Geography, it is an arch 
of the equ omprehended between the 
firſt 9 the meridian of the place 
you enquire and ſhews how much one 
place is more eaſterly or weſterly than the 
other; for the greater a place's long!tn.de is, 


ſo much the more eaſtward it is, and conſe- 


quently the ſun riſes carlier, and comes ta 
the meridian ſooner. 


ways; ſo the croſs ſeam in the ſkull that 
oes irom one fide to the other, is called the 
onpitudinal future, 


ture. 


cular ſized ſmall letter, much uſed in printing. 
of ſmall books. 


and ſlender legs. 


LO'NGTOWN (S.) a ſmall town in Cumber- 


land, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; 


diſtant from London 234 computed, and 316 
meaſured miles, | 


itſelf, and under a particular government, yet; LO'NG-WINDED (A.) one who is a great 


by vulgar account, all that and the prodigious 


increaſe of new ſquares, ſtreets, courts, and 


all other contiguous buildings, are called by 


while about doing any thing. 


LO/NSDALE or KIRK'BY-LONSDALE (8. 


in Weſtmoreland, a pretty large town, whoſe 
market is weekly on Tueſday ; diftant from 
Landon 182 computed and 232 meaſured miles. 


one million of perſons. The two cathedrals { LOO'BY (S.) a large, aukward, filly, dull 
of St. Paul's and Miſimir ſter are two extra-] fellow. | 
erdinary ſtructures of magnificence; the firſt] LOOF (S.) in a Ship, is that part which lies 
for its being a curious produCftion of modern] juſt before the cheſs- trees as far as the hulk- 
architecture, the laſt of the old Gothic way] head of the forecaſtle. 8 5 
of building; the minute deſcription of chele LOOF ar LUFF (V.) to keep a ſhip near to te 
would take up a large volume, and therefo wind. : 
cannot be entered into here, ; Alcef off, at a diſtance from yeus  * 
LONG (A.) the length of a perſon's journey, LOOK (V.) to ſee, behold, examine into, or 
or other thing; alſo a great while ago. enquire earneftly after. 5 
LONG (v.) to defire earneſtly, to covetor wiſ LOOK (S.) a particular formation of the muſ- 
for very much, to hanker after, cles of the face, whereby the pleaſure, anger 
LONGANTMITY (S.) great patience, perſe- | or ſorrow of the mind may be judged of. 
verance, or forbearance. LOYKING-GLASS (S.] a Meth glaſs fpe- 
LO'NG-BOAT (S.) the largeſt boat belonging] culum, or mirror, hich being impervious c 
to a hip, that is hoifted in and out as occa-| the light, reflects its, rays, and ſo exbibirs 
n requires, the images of objects ſtanding before it; alis 
NGE'VITY (S.) long life, or continuing to a nick-name for a piſs- pot in taverns or ale- 
live a great many years. houſes, _ | 
LONG-HEADED A.) cunning, ſubtle, wiſe, | LOOM (S.) a weaver's-engine or frame, where- - 
artful, full of thought and deſign. : in he makes his vIks, ſtuſis, &c. | 
LONGI'METRY (S.) the art of meaſuring {| LOOM (V.) in the Sca 1 is to make an 
the diſtance of places or things acceſſible or] appearance or ſhew at a diſtance, or the per- 
inuccefflble. ſpective view of a ſhip under fail. ö 
LONGITUDE (S.) in common Speech, is only | LOON (S.) a Scorch word for a lad, young man, 
the length of a place or thing; but conſidered | or luſty fellow; and is commonly upder= © {-, 
mathematically, is in Atronamy reckoned in the] ftvod in a bad ſenſe for one that is god for. 
zcdiack from the firſt degree of Aries to the] nothing. | 
bit of Piſces, by circles paſſing by the poles | LOGP (S.) a nooſe or ſlip-hole in a rope; alſo 
of the zodiack, and each of its degrees at op- ornaments even tojow on mens and womens © 
poſite placegyſo that the arch of the ecliptick garments like button-holes ; and in the ton 
intercepted between the firſt degree of Aries, | werlas or forges about 4 of a hundred weight 
and that circle which paſies thro' the center | broken off the fow to work it into a bloom 3 
& any tax, is the len gitude theraof, and el in 2 Cn, it is a ſmall hole in the 8 
| | . | 
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LOR 
faſten it to the ſtock or carriage by; in Ships, 
holes made in «he comings of the hatches 
are called /cop-boles ; F 
ſmall holes made in t s to fire through 
are called /oop-boles 3 ad in common Conver- 
ſation, excuſes, pretenſions, evaſions, &c, for 
the doing or forbearing things, are called 
leop- holes. | 
LOOSE (A.) unfixed, not faſtened; alſo one 
at liberty, or mace free; alſo a lewd, diſor- 
derly perſon, Sic Eb 
LOOSE or LOO'SEN (V.) to unbind, untie, 
or give a thing or perſon leave or liber iy, that 
before was bound, chained, or obligated to 
do certain things. 


- LOO'SENE>S (S.) a diſtemper.of the body, 


too great a laxativeneſs ; allo debauchedneſs, 
or lewdaeſs. | 

LOP (V.) to cut off any thing; to trim trees, 
by taking away the nacileſs beantios. 


' LOQUA'CIOUS (A.) prattling, talkative, full 


cf tongue, ſpeech, or words. 
| LOQUA CIOUSNESS or LOQUA'CITY (S.) 
talkativeneſs,/ - , x 


LORDS (S.) a title of honour variouſly applied 


among Us, being ſometimes 'given to thoſe, 
Who axe noble by birth or creation, who by 
way of diſtinction are called lords of par- 
lament, and peers of the realm; ſometimes 
to thoſe who are ſo called by the compliment 
or courteſy of Exgland, as are all the fons 
of a duke and marquis, and the eldeſt ſon o 
an earl; ſometimes to perſons in honourable 


offices, as lerd chief juſtice, lord mayor, &c. 


Which extends no farther; and ſometimes to 
u inferior perſon that has fee, and conſe- 
-"-guemly the homage of tenants, within his 


8 5 | amor, being called lord of the manor, though 


He a poor or mean perſon, and ſome- 
| Fendberd, and this is the chief uſe 
_ of the word lord in our law-books, where 
they are divided into lord Paramount, and lord 
Meſue; in the State, certain great officers are 
called lords, as the lord high admiral of Eng- 
nnd is ſo great a truſt and honour, that it 
has ſeldom been given to any but the king's 


| WT qounger ſons, or near kinſmen ; this officer 


the management of all maritime affairs, 

both of juriſdiction and protection, and 
power to decide all controverſics ,and cauſes 
marine, as well c:vil as criminal. In the 
Seriptures, both of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, Lon po is a particular appellation for 
the ſupreme Majeſty of Cod and Chriſt, and 
in that ſenſe cannot be applied to any other 
bing; ſometimes it is applied to angels, 
and ſometimes to men; it is alſo a mock 
word or name given to men, who have 
crooked bodies, or are hunch- backed; among 
the Aſtrologert, that planet that has the moſt 
teſtimonics of fortitude in a revolutional 


was uſually an eccleſiaſtic, ſince when it 


lords above a baron; under this ſeal paſs all 
charters, grants of the crown, pardons, and 
ſeveral other matters ſigned by the ſovereign 
before they have the great ſeal. 

Lord Steward of the King's Horſhold, has 
the civil government and juriſdiction of the 
king's ſervants below ſtairs; he is conſtituted 
by the delivery of the white ſtaff, which is 
eſteemed his commiſſion ; it is his office at 
the beginning of the parliament to attend the 
king, and to adminifter the oaths of alle- 
glance and ſupremacy to all the members of 
the houſe of commons; at the death of the 
ſovereign he breaks his ſtaff over the hearſe, 
in which the royal corpſe is depoſited, and 
thereby diſchatgeth all his under-officers. 
Tord Lieutenanis of Counties, are officers of 
great diſtinction, appointed by the king to 
manage the ſtanding militia, and all military 
matters within their diſtrict; in caſes of 
rebellion, they are to form the militia, and 

march at the head of them, according as the 

king ſhall appoint. _ | 

LO*RDLINESS (S.) this word is commonly 

underſtood in a bad ſenſe, for the ſtatelineſa, 

loftineſs, or pride of a perſon's behaviour, 
notwithſtanding the demeanour of many of 
the nobility-is the very reverſe, 

LO'RDLY (A.) proud, haughty, lofty, ſcornful, 

diſdainful, &c. 28 

LO RDS HIP (S.) the quality, title or juriſdiction 
of a lord, either of a manor or otherw e. 

LO'RIMERS or LO'RINERS (S.) a gps. 
or corporation of tradeſmen in London, whole 

proper. buſineſs is to make bridle-bits for 
horſes, ſpurs, e. ; 

LOSE (V.) to ſuſtain or ſuffer the want, loſs, 
abſence, or uſe of a thing. ; 

LOSS (S.) the damage, hurt, or prejudice ſu- 
ſtained by the abſence or Want of a thing, 

LOT (S.) a portion, ſhare, or part of a thing 
parcel of goods, or cargo, divided into many; 
alſo the condition, ſtate of life, chance, or 
fortune of a perſon, f 

To caft or draw LOTS (V.) to throw a die, or 
draw a ticket out of a great number, thereby 
to decide an affair that could not otherwiſe 
be done without apparent partiality, &c. 

To pay SCOT and LOT (V.) to bear and defray 
the common and public expences of a pariſh, 
as they are rated and aſſeſſed by the veltry, 
Juſtices of the peace, &c. : 

LOTH (A.) unw:lling, to be ſet againſt, or not 
inclined to do or forbear a thing. | 

LOTHE or LOATHE (V.) to deteſt, abhor, 
nauſcate, abominate, hate, deſpiſe. 


figure, is called lord of the year, and that; LO'THING or LOA'THING (S.) hating 


planet that has the greateſt ſtrength in 


deſpiſing, abhoring, nauſeating, &c. 


the figure of any perſon's nativity, and ſo} LO"THSOME (A.) hateful, r 4 to be 
deteſted, ANY rejected, or ce TION 


becomes prigcipal ſiguificator of his tem- 


WS 
| ament, manners, affections, &c. is called 
5 of the geniture. 288 | 
Fortification, the Lord Privy Seat, till Henry VIIIth's time, 


has commonly been beſtowed upon temporal 


L 


Lov | LOW 


* 0 i ſome town, and wel built, and a good market 
— Eo opp” 
metals, herbs, &. 8 1 ted, and 107, mealured miles. 0 
ne, dicine prepared for 1 7 —* = =Y LOUSE (S.) an de infe@t that breeds bn 
it wounds; alſo a bath, pg * "of goods the heads or hair of children, or in the clothes 
ral . ; LOTTERY (S.) a pubhe Pages be ined by of thoſe who go dirty, and are careleſs of 
all money, eſtate, annuities, &c. in * certain] cleaning their body, linen, and clothes. 26 
and n V.) to feek. for or hunt aſter lice in 
100 ſum, receives A * the head, body, or clothes. 
7 re (S.) 4 ſmall-toothed or fing 
has e eee b ick 4 allo comb, 
the ticular number is drawn, another 5 — it LOU-SINESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of 
ated drawn againſt it, that determines whe thoſe who aretroubled with many lice; = 
= e doing any |LOU'SY (A.) troubled or furniſhed with lice$ 
Ithe "= — = be beard my yolk diſtance z] alſo ſpoken of meao-ſpirited, ungenerous, 
(the thing ö di erſons or actions. 8 
alle- noiſy, clamorous, roaring, ſounding. les, LOUT or LOW (s.) a countryman or. un- 
'PNESS (S.) noiſineſs, clamorouſneſs, : be of 
oa * — 7 calling, high-ſounding | perſon, any clownith or unmannerly 
earſe, Or ſtrong- ſpeak ing, nging, L. S- 4 a conſiderable market-town 
and * 4 3 2 may Vick rs L having two markets — 
8. MY eetiona ö * iz. Wedneſday and Saturday; diſtant 
= i OSS EO 
ng to fcence, charity, r or defire ſured miles. : g 
ilitary derftood to be That rug inclination ; ord of compariſon for, fiear 
ſes of thet pores of different ſexes have for one earn a5 5 2 5 18 3 © ſpoken 
a, and another. ; he circumſtances of a on who is re- 
at the Family of Leve, a feſt that firſt ſprang} 2 = 8 . NA Lag 3 
1 in Holland, and afterwards 1 — TS of others ; alſo the condition of a perfor 
monly England about the year 1580, and under — . — Goa ck, end by this vidience 
-lineſs, | Ghew and pretence of great yy, n re 
aviour, n brought very lo; alſo applied 
zany of appear the more particular, they u 3 to the diet of feveriſh perſons, whoare ordered 
expreſſions, and wag vas. your wer + to live /vww, or cat no meat, or other very 
ornful, el that were not admitted into their family, 3 Cod. & y NN 

„2 Ss oy $5. 8 (V.) ts maks a aolfo_ Bk 2 cad bs 
ſdiction en e er ee | bellow like an ox. . q 
e. eonvenience, or 225 any ther perſon, wie | LOW-CO'UNTRIES (s.) the” name of ſe- 
. 3 5 8 1 veral provinces of Cermany Gon next the 
» Whole mantained and {pread in certain books "The ſea, and which, by length of tim and vaſt 
bits for ted out of Dutch into Engliſh, called, IF 

eise of the oy decumental rr Ia d by banking out the ſea, and the great 
n 7 22 8 17 20 . wh pri —.— of the Rhine, the Scheld, the Meuſe, 

# month ow ee - nd the If, more and more by to 
dice ſu- long concealed, was at laſt found to be one] a 3 deticns. which Joo: mats 
thing. Henry Ni eb 72 Edele when the north-weſt wind drives 
Pax FF hs violently upon the coaſt, when the rivers 
o many; 1 nature; theſe books were burnt by 510 * te hots and wes 
ance, or order of queen Elixabatb, who uſing alto 2 4 3 falt eee 

; ome ſeveritics towards the profeflors, they r 
a die, or dwindled into other ſects and _— . ; 09a wel Nee, 
thereby VE (V.) to have a tender and com 8 e 2 1 e en of the whels connne'y 
otherwiſe regard for, or an earneſt and longing deſire PPP 
„&c. atter any thing, 2 4 3 inundations, as could never bs repaired 5 
ind defray LO'VELINESS (5.) beautifulne Sz ry f and articularly the laſt great one in 1682, . 
f a pariſh, nels, the behaviour, carriage, or quality of Þ ye 3 damages in all the provinces 
he veſtty, any thing that renders it amiable or deſirable | when Dee 

to any body were computed at upwards of -oh red . 

ot LOVELY {A.) beautiful, handforne, amikble, | millions, by which the prince of Sarge 
aſt, or n 3 (A.) beautiful, ome, » N los an abate of fifty thouſand crowns 

| * Ne e of! 
D | En. md aa 
* ; | : 

) hating 4% marriage ; alſo 1 that 9 1 1 or condition of 2 
. oter upon, or defirer of any thing. : 3. I mA 
8, fit to be L9V CHBOROUGH (S.) mae, plea- place or perſon, in compariſon of ſome others 
piſed. 


4 oy wated-amorg ſorta meadows, a Hand- 


| 


that are much elevated, rich, ot powertul. 
H kh 1 
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-LOWR (V.) to frown or look angry, to thew! 


.LOW-TIDE (S.) ſpoken of the water of a 


' LOXODRO'MICK LINE (s.) the oblique 
Une that a ſhip deſcribes when ſhe falls by or 


 LU'BBER (S.) an unpoliſhed, lazy, heavy, dull 
LUBRIFICA'TION (S.) a ſmoothing, rubbing, 


Lu CID INTERVALS (s.) in Pty ich, is 


* LU'CIFER (S.) in the Scripture, has many 


. — — — 2 4 
_ dats —— ones ned 


 LUCI'NA (S.) one of the poets names for 


LUC 


marxs of diſpleaſure by the countenance ; 
alio to have the Ry or air look heavy, thick, 
and threatening to rain. 

LOWRY (A.) hazy, dull, dark weather, when 
the air looks thick and the ſun is obſcured 
by clouds, and rain is threatened. 


river when it has ebbed to its loweſt mark ; 
alſo when a man has little or no money in 
| kis pockets. 


upon a collateral rhumb, 

LOV AL (A.) ſpoken of the honeſt and 
faithful diſcharge of the duty of any in- 
ferior to 2 ſuperior, but particularly of a 
fubject to his king or prince, or of a wife to 
her huſband ; alſo a term in the Menagery, 
for a horſe that freely ſubmits to the ſervice 
he is put to. 

' LOY"ALNESS or LOY'ALTY (S.) truſtineſs, 
faithfulneſs, taking a ſhare of misfortunes 
without repining. 4 

LI'ZENGE (S.) a confection or cake made 
in the ſhape of a ſquare with its angles 
turned upwards inſtead of its fides, as gla- 
ziers put their glaſs called quarre!s; alſo 
the heralds form for the coat armour of all 
unmarried gentlewomen, whether maids, 
or widows ; · in Geometry, this figure has two 
of ” oppoſite angles acute, and two of them 
obtuſe. 


fellow. 


or making ſlippery. 

LU“ CENT or LUCID (A.) bright, clear, 
ſhining, viſible. X 

LUCID BODY (S.) any body that throws 
out or emits Jight. 


when the phrenzy or mad fit of a maniack 
goes off, and leaves the patient in the exerciſe 
of his reaſon. 


LUCIDITY or LU'CIDNESS (s.) brightneſs, | 


cleatneſs, ſhiningnels.. 


ſignifications; ſometimes it is taken for the 
morning ſtar, ſometimes for Jeſus Chriſt the 
light of the world, and ſometimes for the 
devil; alſo the name of the firſt rebellious 
angel, who for his pride, was caſt headlong 
from heaven to hell with the third part of 
the angels; among the Poets, he is the ſon 
of Jupiter and Aurora; and according to 
Aſtronomers, the bright ſtar Yenus, which in 
a morning goes before the ſun, and appears 
at day break, and in the evening follows 
the ſuh, and as then called Heſperus, or the 


LUCIFERIANC A.) proud, lofty, or belonging 
to the prince of devils, J.ucfer, 


L. UL. 


- poſed to aſſiſt women in labour, whom. 


they invoked for a ery 
in child birch. N pate ht — 
LUCK (S.) chance or fortune, but commonly 
is applied to the ſucceſsful part of any un- 
dertaking, ; 
LU'CK.INESS (S.) ſucceſsfulneſs, thrivingneſs, 
fortunateneſs, &c. 
LU'CKY (A. ) fortune, ſucceſsful, thriving. 


LUCRATIVE (A.) gainful, advantageous, 
profitable, &c. 


OS (S.) gain, profit, advantage, benefit, 


LUCTA'TION (S.) ſtriving, contending, wreſt- 
ling, or oppoſing. 5 

LU"CTUOUS (A.) mournful, forrou ful, grie- 
vous. 

LU*"CUBRATE (V.) to ſtudy, read, or work 
late, or by candle-Iight. 

LU CUBRATION (S.) working, reading, or 
ſtudying by candle-light, or in the night- 
2 alſo the product of ſuch labour or 

udy. . 

LU*"CULENT (A.) fine, nice, beautiful, 
charming, curious. 

LUDFBRIOUS (A.) ridiculous, fooliſh, ſhame» 
ful, reproachful. 3 

LU*DIBUND (A.) ſportive, full of, or incli- 
nable to play. 


LU'DICROUS (A.) merry, wanton, trifling, 


childiſh, pleaſant, ſportive. 
LU'DLOW--{S.) in Shrepfhire, on the banks 
of the” Tame, over which there is a grod 
bridge; it is a fine large town, beautified 
with ſeveral handſome edifices, was defended 
with a ftrong wall and caſtle, which now £0 
very faſt to decay, yet it is very populous, 
and a place of good trade; the 3 the 
marihes of M. les were formerly kept here; 
it is governed by bailiffs and burgeſſes, and 
ſends two members to parliament ; has a very 
at market weekly on Monday ; diſtant 
| Lenden 106 computed, and 136 meaſured 
miles. . 
LUD's BULWARK (s.) the gate or prifos 
commonly called Ludgate, now taken down. 
LUG (v.) to draw, pull, or hale along with 
much trouble and difficulty, or with force and 
violence. 

LUG (S.) the country name, for a pole or perch 
of land, BETS | 
LU"GGAGE (s.) all forts of heavy goods ot 

moveables. | 
LUGS (S.) the Scotch name for the ears of 2 
man or woman, 
LUIDO'RE (S.) the French gold coin worth 
. about 198. Sterling, and with them called 
Louis d'Qr, or Golden Lewis. 22 
LUXEWARM (A.) of a careleſs orind:ffercnt 
diſpoſition of mind, that is unconceracd ow 
the good or ill ſucceſs of a thing, buſinct, 
or matter. | bone 
LULL (V.) to amuſe, pleaſe, delude, 2 . 
or compoſe the mind, ſo as not to be e223 * 


Fre, and ſome ſay for Venus, being ſup- 


ol what may follow. LuL- 
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* 


L UN 


LULLABY (S.) the finging to, or amuſing of 


a child by its nurſe to compole it to ſleep. 
LUMBA'GO (S.) in Phyſich, is a violent pain 
or diſorder of the .muſcies of the loins, that 


_ - renders riſing up or fitting down exceeding 


painful to the patient, occaſionea ſometimes 
by a wrench or ſtrain, ſumetimes by a ccld 
or numbneſs, and ſometimes by the fone or 
grave: i1 the bladder or kidnies. 


LU'MBIR (S.) houſhold goods of a ſmall 


value, and that are moſtly worn out. 
LU'MBRICAL MUSCLES (5.) {our in each 
hand and foot, that are ſmall in ſize, and 

ſomewhat like earth-worms in form. 


LU MIN ARX (S.) any ſort of bodies that give; LUNGS (S.) a part of the human body, con- 


or emit light, whether natural or artificial, 
as the ſun, moon, torch-or lamp. 

LU"MINOUS (A.) full of, or exhibiting light. 

LUMP (S.) a clod or parcel of earth; alſo any 
maſs or whole quantity of a thing; alſo a 
heavy, dull, unapprehenſive perſon, 

LU MISH (A.) in clods or cong eale! parcels, 

* alſo heavy, dull, or unapprehenſive. 

LU"MPISHNESS (S.) ot a heavy, dull, un- 
apprehenſive diſpoſition ; alſo -cl-tted, or 
congealed together, : 

LUNA (S.) or the moon, or loweſt of the ſeven 
planets, next to the earth, feminine and 
nocturnal, and borrowing her light from the 
Jun, excels in paſſive qualities and moiſture 
and according to aſtrological obſervation pre- 
ſides over the brain, bowels, and phlegm ; the 
completes or performs her courſe in 27 days, 
ge. and 41 minutes, but requires 29 

ays, 12 hours, and 44 minutes, before ſhe 
overtakes the ſun, Hence ariſes a three-fold 
month; 1ſt, of Peragration, or periodical, 
wherein ſhe finiſhes her. revolution ; 2dly, 
Spnodical, or the ſpace of time from her 
parting from, and returning to the ſun ; and 
3dly, the month of Illumination, or time ſhe 
15 viſible to be ſeen, which is about 26 days, 
and 12 hours; with the Alchymts, it is 
ſilver; the periodical return of the tides, and 
extraordinary fits of madneſs afflicting ſome 
perſons according as the moon increaſes or 
declines, gives great preſumption of their 
being influenced by the courſe thereof. 


- LU'NACY (S.) madneſs, frenzy, or a di ſorder 


that takes away the uſe of a ptrſon's reaſon 
from him, 


| LUNAR or LU'NARY (A.) ſomething be- 


; ging to the mcon. 

LUNATICK. (S.) a mad or diſtracted perſon ; 
alſo thoſe troubled with the diſeaſe called the 
epilepſy, who are much worſe at the change 
or 1ncreaſe cf the moon than at other times, 


from whence it has been imagined they were |. 


' poſictTed with the,devil or ſorne evil ſpirit, 

U'NATICK (A.) mad, diſtracted, or diſor- 

l dered in a perſon's ſenſes, : 
UNA'TION (s.) a revolution of the moon, 


or the time between one new moon and ;LU*STFUL (A.) v 


another, 


LUNE or LU'NULA (S.) in 3 is a LU'STY (A.) ſtrong, bealthful, vigctous. 
| | e „ a 


LUS. 
plane In the figure of an half- moon, ter» 
minated by the circumference of two cireleũ 
that interſe& each other Within. 
LU'NETTES (S.) in Fortification, are coun- 
' . terguards or mounds. of earth caſt up beſore 

the curtain, five fathoms in breadth, and 

are uſually made in ditches full of water; 
in the Menage, it is a half horſe-ſhoe, ora 
ſhoe without the ſpunges; alſo ſmall pieces 
of felt made round and hollow to clap on 
the eyes of a vicious horſe that is apt to bite 
or ſtrike with his fore-feet, or that will not 
ſuffer his rider to mount him; alſo ſpec- 
| tacles or reading-glaſles are ſo called. 


ſiſting of veſſels and membranous viſicles 
ſerving for reſpiration. a 

LUNI-SOLAR PERIOD or YEAR (S.) is 
ſuch an one as is compoſed by multiplying 
the cycle of the ſun and moon together, the 
product of which being 532, ſhews that 
theſe two luminaries return to the ſame 
points again in ſo many years. 

LUPERCA'LIA (S.) feaſts which the Romans 
celebrated the 15th of the calends of March, 
in honour of Pan, whoſe priefts were called 
Luperci, who at theſe times were uſed to 
run naked through the city, and ſtrike at 
the hands. and bellies of women with a 
goat's ſkin; theſe ſeaſts were continued till 
anno Chriſti 496, when pope Gelaſius wholly 
aboliſhed them, upon account ot the great 
diſorders and indecencies that were then com- 

_ mitted. 

LURCH (v.) to lie hid, concealed, or privately 
wait for an opportunity of doing miſchief ; 
alſo to bring a perſon into a ſnare, 

LU'RCHER (S.) one that lies upon the catch 
alſo the rame of a hunting-dog. 

LU RCHING (S.) leaving a perſon in trouble, 
difficulty, or diſtreſs; alſo being upon the 
watch or catch. N 

LURE (S.) a ſnare, bait, decoy, or contrivance 
to catch birds or perſons ij. 

LURK (V.) to lie hid, or privately concealed, 

LU'RKING (A.) lying about in a private, lazy 
ſcrt of a manner. 

LU'SCIOUS or LU'SHIQUS (A.) any thing 

that is ſweet or clcying z. alſo bawdy diſcourſe, 

LU'SCIOUSNESS (S.) over richneſs, ſweetneſs, 
or cloyingneſs. 

LUST (S.) the irregular love of pleaſure, 
riches and honours; a ſtrong defire of ap- 
petite after any thing; but is commonly 
applied to an inordinate deſire after copu- 
lation; alſo a Sea Term for a ſhip's being un- 
equally built or trimmed, ſtowed or loaded, 
by means whereof {he leans more to one fide 
than the other, RET : 

LU'STER or LU'STRE (S.) brightneſs, ſhi- 

ningnels, gloſſinaſs, .beautitulneſs, or excel- 


lency of anv ſort. | ; 
deſirous or longing after | 


any thing; alſo laſcivious or lecherous. 
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1 STI NESS (S.) ſtrength, healthfulneſs, 
largeneſs. f 
LS RA-TIONS (S.) a fort of ſacrifices, 
- whereby the ancient Heattens, Fervs, and 
( Chriſtians, were wont to purify any polluted 
perion or thing, as an houſe, à city, camp, 
or unclean perſon 3; they ſometimes made uſe 
of fire and fumigations as well as ſacrifices, 
and theſe were either publick or perſonal ; 
the Greeks joined to theſe an anathema, that 


is, an human victim, whom they oſtered, after 


having caſt upon him all the imprecations 
- - Imaginable z there were many various ſorts 
of latraliom, according to the uſes they were 
applied to. . 
LU'STRING or LU”"TESTRING (S.) a par- 
ticular fort of gloſſy, wearing ſilk, invented 
by the French. 
LU'STRUM (s.) a ſpace of five years, at the 
" beginning of which the Remans paid the 
tribute laid on them by the cenſors, whoſe 
authority at firſt continued fo long, when they 
made a general muſter or review of all the 
eitizens and their goods; it was firſt ap- 
pointed by Serwins Tullius, their fixth king, 
about the year of Reme 180; alſo a ceremony 
er ſacrifice u ſed at ſuch times. 
LU'TANIST (S.) one ſkilled in phying upon 
the muſical inſtrument called the lute. 
'LUTA”TION (S.) a cloſing, ſtopping, or ce- 
menting upon the mouths, necks, &c. of chy- 
mical veſſels, during their being in the fire. 
-LUTE (S.) a muſical inftrument of ve 
cient invention, and indeed almoſt all ſtringed 
-- Inftruments great reſemblance to it, 
and y 1o\ many lutes differently 
modified; but at preſent the real % is in 
England almoſt wholly laid afide, as too 
troubleſome, 4 ö 
LUTE (V.) to ſtop the mouths or necks of 
chymical veſſels, and to cover or clothe 
ahem, fo that the contained liquor or other 
matter cannot get vut, which is done ſome- 
times by cloſing the neck of a glaſs veſſel, 
dy bringing it to a degree of heat, whereby 


it becomes ſoft and pliant, and ſo may be | 


moulded into any Ihape, or by ſtopping the 
mouth, and all other apertures, with plaſter 
or loam made on purpeſe, compounded of 
ſand, clay, potters-earth, ce. | 
kU”THERANISM (S.) the religious opinions: 
. - of the followers of Luther, a German divine, 
who about the year 1517, began to oppoſe: 
me church, or rather court of Rane, b 
- preaching againſt the licentipus uſe or abuſe 
of indulgenciet, which very much avgering 
the court of Rome, he proceeded from one 
ng of doctrine to another, till great num- 
rs of the 22 clergy, and laity joining 
with him, the reformation of many whole 
Sleftarates and kingdoms was effected, and 


2 


. 


which in general agrees with almoſt all | 


© + The Proteſtant churches, faving in ſome. few 


an- 


L I M 

windows over the cornice, in the roof of a 

building, ſtanding perpendicular brer the 

naked part of a wall for the enlightening the 
upper ſtairs, and theſe go by various names, 
according to the form they are made in, as, 
ſquare, ſcmicircular, bulls eyes, flat arches, 

Flemiſh lutherns, &c. 

LU"TON (S.) in Bedfordſhire, a town, pleaſantly 
ſeated between hills; has a large market- 

houſe, and a very good market weekiv on 

Monday; diſtant from London 28 computed, 

and 29 meaſured miles. * 

LU TTERWORTH (S.) a ſmall town in 
Laeicęſterſbire, whoſe market is weekly on 
Thurſday; noted ſyr nothing ſo much as for 
its zealous rector Jahn Wickliff, one of the 
firſt Proteſtant divines, whoſe bones were dug 
up, and burnt by erder of the council of Cu- 
Pance, for having in his life-time ſtrenuouſiy 
preached and written againſt the corruptions 
of the church of Ram; diſtant from London 
71 computed, and 84 meaſured miles. 

LU"XA'TE (v.) te looſen, diſjoint, or put out 
af the proper place. 


LUXU'RIANCY or LUXU*RIANTNESS(S.) 


abundance, gverflowing with plenty, wan- 
tonneſs, riotouſneſs, &c. 

LUXU'RIAN'T (A.) wanton, abundant, ex- 
ceeding or luxurious, rich or plentitul, riotous 
or laviſh, ; 

LUXURY or LUXU*RIOUSNESS (S.) living 
in all manner of ſplendor and ſuperfluity of 
buildings, ſervants, clothes, food, &c. 

LYCA'NTHROPIST (S.) a perſon afflicted 
with that madneſs that ariſes trom the venom | 

———— to the party by the bite of a mad 
- wolf. | 

LYCA'NTHROPY (S.) the madneſs or diſeaſe | 
that fo diſorders the party's imagination, that 
he thinks himſelf an or, horſe, wolf, &c. oc- 
calioned by the bite of one of thoſe creatures 
that ara mad, and accordingly if at liberty 
they chuſe to run in woods, fields, &c. low- 
ing, barking, &c. this is the diſtemper Ncb«- 
chadnezzar is ſuppoſed to have been troubled 
with, ſpoken of in the prophet Daniel. 

LYCE'UM (S.) the ſchoul or place, where 

Aviſieth taught his philoſophy, from whence 
it is frequent to call that ſyttem by the lame 
name, 

LY'DIAN MOO'D (s.] a muſical, doleful, 

and lamenting manner of expreſſion, by in, 
ſtruments or voices, ſlow in motion, and uſed 
at funeral or penitential exerciſes. 4 

LVE (s.) a ſtrong wath or lixivium made o 

aſhes, or other proper ingredients. 

LY'MPHA (S.) any clear, tranſparent liquid, 8 

wine, water, &c. alſo any thin rheum or deu 

limpid humour, by ſome called the _ 5 

in Phy fick, it is a watery matter iſſuing e. 

the finews that are pierccd, or wounds — 3 

are pricked, eſpecially in caſc of bliſters ariunt 

from any cauſe whatever. 


| rticulars. 
LT THERNS. „ DO'RMERS (s) 2 fors 


Y'MPHATE (V.) to make or _ _ 
or diſtracted by any real or s 


4 — 
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KD 


KEN 


MAG. 


2 - 12 ifies a maniple or handful, and when 
fa N AT IH Rorgobins, Bo, 2 rocipe, it means miſce, mix 
the LYNN (S. in Norfolk, is E beauti N as mingle, or mixtura, 2 mixture or com- 
the lous, and well-built ſea-port town, eh it pound . it is frequently uſed likcwiſe as Z 
* a very great inland navigation, by whi 1 univerſity degrees, as M. A. 
a, ſerves fix counties wholly and three in P of A. M. a mates of ati; in Low, it wii a 
*. with coals, wine, &c. they are very 2 ** of infamy, which a perſon that had 

, improved of late years in foreign traffick, deen convidted e ant was alibi 
ntly ene. @ r to the benefit of the clergy, was ſtigmatiz ed 
ket- Ocoſe brings ſhips of good burden up to with, by burning him on the brawn of his 
v On the key, where are good, warchouſes and thuwb with this letter, 
ted, 2828 or, he „ ere . MAB (S.) a ſlattern or ſluttiſh — 

uſtom-hzuſe buſineſs, , 2urp , | dreſſed nly or 
* there are ſettled officers of difterent degrees; jy Saen UP (V.) to bed ly 
N it is an ancient borough-town, ahd returns MAC (s.) ot Iriſh word, ſignifying a ſon, and 
* tuo members to 8 NM . dee is 10 raven tly added to the beginnings of ſure 
by a mayor, 12 aldermen, + It contains 5 nel Arc. 1 . 
= three pariſh-churches, and has a wall, and Wop net (S.) a burlefque Kind of 

"Cone a deep ditch round it, by means A hereof a etry, compoſed of words or phrafes of +, 
ouſly may be made very ſtrong by N batteries, * wy different languages, adapted to the 
tions &. being duly eretted ; through the ſtreets vulear tongue, in which the poem is written, 
4 re ge N Burney - and very fre uently modernizing Latin, and 

fiſteen bridges for the convenience of paſſing} way . ſpeech into a made-up 
ut out from one part to another; it has two good| "eng 7 Sc. firit ſaid to be uſed by the 
wy OY Tal sf. 1520, and from thence im- 
$(S.) wah oy m_ Lenden $0 computed, | ported by the ſeveral wits of other nations, 
wan- ano 90 mealured miles. 7 1 ized into humorous performances, 
LYNX (S.) a wild beaſt ſpotted all over its body, — . many Ae. of 
ee bed, N 2 N OO the Eurepean nations, except the Engliſh, wha 
Ca common diſeaſe called the hiccough, x S profeſſed pieces in that kind, only 
n LYRE (ö.) a harp, or other ſtringed iy <| -fome few ſcattered eſſays. 

| living ment, ſometimes with gut, and ſometimes MACAROON (S.) a delicious cake or ſweets 

uity of with wire ftrings3 the painters, ſtatuaries, — at, firſt made in Jraly, and faid to be the 
1 „ Ne national favourite, as pudding is in ERHαπ]]π1] ü ' © 

MjCted hit hand; in Ar onemy, it is a conſtellation from whence it is remarked that the e 4 
venom 1 northern hemiſphere, conſiſting of FF br 
"a mad n. . | : er, as in Enplind they a 

e 

diſeaſe longing to the lyre, harp, &c, from whence r 
on, that the odes or ſtanzas of the ancients are called MA'CC Tükks (S.) a name given to ſeven 
&c. 0C- hrick verſes, anſwering nate eee . 2 brethren in particular, among the Jou, in 
catures tunes for ſongs, ce. which were compoſed in ths c * Antiochut Epiphancs, and in 
liberty the moſt ſoothing ſtrains, and varied by all, tera} in al Rate who then: ſolliul por" 
e. low- the art of the poet, in delicacy of language en for their zcal and conſtaney Is the 
r Nebu- and turn of thought, to render them agrecable Ps ann. of the libert of their country, and 
troubled L 5 | the religion of their fore-fathers: there are 
. RIS T (S.) a player upon, or ſinger to the . 3 admitted by the church of Rome 
; where harp, lyre, or other ſtringed inſtrument. under this er the two firſt they allow 
whence as canonical, and the two laſt as apocryphal ; 

the lame but the church of Erg/and admits but the 

ſul M. two firſt and them as apocryphal ; the firſt 
oo in book was written . — N 

N . eordi { ers; but 

and uſed þ che twelfth letter in the Engh/b alphabet, | or 8 IO * — 

| L and one of thoſe conſonants called a liquid ot one no libres copies extant; it 

; made of or halt vowel, and in Engliſh words never] Tere wes £4 -ount of the moſt memorable 

loſes its ſound; it is obſerved ee, comaing a of the Net for forty xeare, 
liquid, that M never ends a Greck word, but is al- n wy age reien of Autioc bus Epię bunes, 

m or cleu ways changed into N for the pleaſantneſs off v, from * f Simon the high-prieſt, that 

e ſerum 3 und; in Printing, where they frequently} to the * * 3860, or 135 years before 

aing from uſe the old Roman numeration, it ſtands for is, from ; 20 en. er : the ſe⸗ 

onde that. « thouſand, and merh, when a daſh Jia ay 2 "x an abridgment of a larger, 

ers ariling athwart the top of it, thus, M, it Rood for = * by one Jaſon, which contlined. 
, a thouſand thouſand, or a million; in Alira- h inte of the perſecutions of Epip lan 

nder ma nen ical Tables, Maps, Sc it ſtands for meri-] the 5 inſt the Jets Jaſn's wort 

ſur- dional er Crt 7 ?. 4 . 0 Hat | and Fupater again t. e 7 „ + 

* ing der touthorn ; in Phy cal Preſcriptions, Hh; 


* 


. „ X M A © 
is no where extant, and the author of | MACHINA'TOR (S.) an inventor, contriver, 
the abridgment is unknown, for which] or plotter. | 
reaſon the church of England is clearly MACHINE (S.) in general, ſignifies any thing 
juſtified from not admitting them as cano-| that is ſo contrived by art, as to contribute 
_ nical, though many more may be aſſigned ;| to the augmenting or regulating the force of 
this ſecond book contains an hiſtory of] moving powers, and thereby to ſave the time 
fifteen years, from 3828 to 3843, from the] and charge that hard labour requires to per- 
execution of Helrodorus's commiſſion, who was | form the ſame buſineſs ; and ſo conſequently 
ſent by Selecus to fetch away the treaſures of is applied to all inftrumeuts where pullies, 
the temple, to the victory obtained by Judas] wheels, &c. are made uſe of, and theſe go 
Maccabeus over Nicanor ; the thirdook con- by particular names, according to the purpoſe 
tains the hiſtory of Prolemy Philopater, king | they are deſigned for, though all of them 
of Egypt, againſt the Fews in his kingdom; are but ſo many different manners of applying 
the fourth book is fo little known, that it is | the ſeveral mechanical powers of the balance, 
not clearly underſtood what it is; in the old | lever, pully, wheel, wedge and ſcrew; fo 
editions of the Creek bible, there is a book | in Mcraliry, a man who acts wholly at the 
concerning the Government of Reaſon, which | command or pleaſure of another, is called 
Ts by ſome imagined to be it, upon account | a machine, and among the Dramatic Poets, 
of the enlargements therein upon the hiſtory] it is uſed for their introducing ſome deity 
of Elcazar, and the ſeven cat who upon the ſtage, to perform ſomething beyond 
ſuffered martyrdom at Antioch with their] the power of mortals. 
mother, MA'CHINIST (S.) the inventor, contriver, ma- 
MA'CCLESFIELD (S.) in Cheſhire, ſituate in] nager, or looker after engines or machines. 
a foreſt of the ſame name, is a very large, | MA'CHYNLETH (S.) in Montgomery ſhire, 
ancient, fair town, governed by a mayor, and] Worth Wales, is an ancient town, and has a | 
enjoys great privileges and juriſdictions ; the] good ſtone- bridge over the Dovy, and a market 
market is weekly on Monday, and the chief] weekly on Monday; diſtant from London 139 = 
manufacture is buttons, diſtant from London] computed, and 183 meaſured miles. 
124 computcd, and 151 meaſured miles. MA'CKAREL- (S.) a pleaſant eating fiſh, 
| MACE (S.) a medicinal ingredient, the outer-] commonly in ſeaſon all the months of May 


moſt coat that covers the nutmeg, and is] and June; alſo the cant name for a bawd, l 
commonly called a ſpice or aromatic drug, pimp, procurer, or ſuch like vermin. 
of an aſtringent, drying nature, «nd uſed by] MA'CKAREL BACK (S.) a very tall, thin, 


. phyſicians as a corrector in cardiack and] lean perſon. 
cathartick compoſitions ; alſo an enſign of MA'CKLED (A.) ſmutted, ſmeared, daubed, 
authority carried before certain officers of the blotted, c. 
3 Kate, when they go to execute their office, MACK ER (S.) one who goes about to ſell 
| as before the lord-chancellor, lord-mayor, and ſuch goods to private houſe-keepers as the 
divers others, made in the form of an open] mercers will not take off the weavers hands, 


crown, commonly of filver gilt. as remnants, damaged pieces, and old-faſhioned 
MA'CERA'TE (V.) to mortify, ſubdue, or] filks, &c. . 
make lean, by faſting, and other acts of i MACROCE'PHALUS (S.) one with a ſwelled N 


ſelf-denial ; alſo to ſoak, ſteep, or infuſe in; or very large diſproportionate head. : 
ſome ſort of liquor, MA'CROCOSM (S.) the whole world or uni- 
MACERA“TION (S.) a mortifying, humbling] verſe conſidered together, without regarding 
or bringing down or low; in Pharmacy, it is] the particulars of which it is compoſed.  - 
the digeſtion of certain ingredients to renderj MA'CROLOGY (S.) a rhetorical figure, by 
them fit for phyfical uſes ; as the ſteepingor| which abundance of words are uſed more 
infuſion of any fort of herbs or flowers in| than is neceſlary, a great prolixity of ſpeech, 


ſuet, oil, wine, &c. or without heat, to] or circumlocution in words. M 
extract the virtues of the plant. 'MACRONO'SIA (S. ) a tedious, lingring illneſs 
MACHIAVTLIAN (A.) cralty, ſubtle, po-] or long fickneſs. 5 : 

litick, canning, _ MA'CROPIPZER (s.) the aromatick ſpice called M 


MACHIAVTLIANISM (S.) the practice of long pepper. ; 1 
politicks, or the doing any thing to compaſs |MA'CULA (S.) a ſpot, ſtain, freck le, or ot a 
or bring about even thoſe things that are] disfigurement ; in Aſtronomy, certain dark an M 
neither honourable nor juſt, whereby am-| irrggular ſpots obſerved on the face of the ſun 
bitious monarchs or evil miniſters accompliſh | are called macule ; firſt taken notice of by 
what their extravagant defires prompt them] Scbeiner in 1617, and afterwards accurately 
to, at the expence of their ſubſects peace, or | obſerved by Galilo, Flamſtear, Sc. 8 
their country's ſafety, | MACULA'YION (S.) à ſpotting, ſtaining, . 
MA*CHINATE (V.) to deviſe, to contrive or ſmearing or blotting. bled 
' invent ſomething curious or uncommon. |MA'CULOUS or MACULO'SE (A.) wong 
 MACHINA'TION (S.) a curious device, or or affected with ſpots, defects, or natural de- 
ſubtle contrivance, ſometimes ſpoken of a] formities. MAD 
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MAG. | 

MAD (A.) diſordered in a perſon's ſenſes, 

. deprived of the free and true uſe. of reaſon ; 
Alo very angry, furious, or enraged, 

MA'DAM (S.) a complimental term, at this 

time given to any woman of tolerable figure 


NM AUNS * 


of all publick proſtitutes who died without 
will ould fall to them, and that thoſe v-he 
made wills ſhould be invalid, unlefs they be- 
queathed a part of their effects to them, and 
which was to be at leaſt one fifth part. 


or circumſtances in the world, though for- MA'GGOT (S.) a ſmall worm that breeds in 


merly only to women of quality; alſo a mock 
name for a courteſan, as we ſay, Sbe is a 
Madam, that is, Sbe is a Where, 

MA'DDER (S.) the root of a plant, very 
much uſed by the Dycrs, to make a ſtrong 
and durable red colour for ſoldiers clothes, 
&c. alſo much uſed in the compounding diet- 
drinks, &c. N 

MADE (A) done, performed, produced; alſo 
a cant word for theft. 

MADEMOISE'LLE (S.) a French name given 
properly to the wives of gentlemen, but now 

generally to the younger and unmarricd wo- 
men or virgins. 


MADGE or MADGE HOW'LET (S.) an 


owl or night-bird z and ſometimes a ſtrolling; MA'GICAL (A.) ſomething 


 whoriſh-woman that walks the ſtreets to 
pick men up. | | 

MA'DID (A.) moiſt, wet, damp; alſo made 
tender by infuſion, or decoction. 

MADIFICA”TION or MADIFA'CTION (S.) 
the moiſtening, ſoaking, or thorough ſteeping 
wn body in proper liquors, as a wall in|, 
ale, xc. 

MA'DIFY or MA'DETY (V.) to mciſten, 
ſoak, or wet a thing. h ON 

MADNESS (S.) that diſeaſe or diſorder that 
deprives the patient of the uſe of his reaſon, 
and commonly affects the party with an 
unappeaſable fury; though there are other 
degrees of 3 whereby the melancholy 
diſpoſition of a deſpairing mind renders the 

perſon almoſt Ii feleſs and inſenſible; alſo al 

- great degree of anger at, or for a perſon or 
thing ; vexation, fretting, &c. 

MADRIE'R (S.) a thick plank armed with 
ron plates, having a concavity ſufficient to! 
receive the mouth of the petard when charged, 
to be applied to a gate or other proper place 
that is to be forced down to open ; and ſome- 


times it is uſed for a prop, ſupport or buttreſs MAGISTERIAL (A.) pro 
to a wall, or a defence againſt artificial. - 


res, 

MADRIGAL (S.) a love ſong, or little 
amotous poem, of uncertain or unequal 
meaſures, . 

MAD TOM (S.) a cheat or impoſtor that 
under the pretence of madneſs goes about and 
commits ſeveral enormities with impunity. 

MAGAZINE (S.) any publie ſtore-houſe, and | 
eſpecially for military preparations, whether 


nuts, &c. alſo a whimfical fellow, that is full 
of ſtrange freakiſh-fancies. 


MA'GGOTTINESS (S.) a fullneſs of maggots; 


as cheeſe, a dead dog, &c. alſo that airy, 
changeable, whimfical, unſettled diſpefition 
of mind that is continually purſuing ſome 
odd or fooliſh device. ; 


MA'GGOTY (A.) whimſical, unſettled, frea- 


kiſh, fooliſh, changeable, &c. 


MA'GI (S.) wiſe men, prieſts and philoſophers 


among the Perfians, intruſted with the govcrn- 
mei. t, civil and eccleſiaſtick, much addicted 
to aſtrology, whoſe founder was Zotonfler, 
whoſe doctrine ſeems to have been nothing 
but a ſort of natural divinity. : 
delonging to 


magick. 


MAGICIAN (s.) is 1 underſtood in 
t 


an ill ſenſe, and means one that pretends to 
great matters by the information or aſſiſtance 
of demons or ſpirits. l 


MA'GICK (S.) an art that ſtudies the inter- 


pretation of myſteries or difficulties, by 
ſhewing the mutual application of actives or 
paſſi ves, and thereby performing many ex- 
cellent and wonderful works; it is divided 
into natural, artificial, and diabelical. : 
Natural Magict, uſes only natural means; 
and by that produces extraordinary and won- 
derful effects in the eyes of the vulgar. . 
Artificial Magict, produces likewiſe ſur- 
priſing things by the effects of ingenuity and 
mathematical rules, as the making various 
optical glaſſes, &c, 
Diabolical Magick, is a profane uſe of 


ſcripture ſentences by way of charn, or the 


pretended doing ſomething by the aſſiſtance 
of tome demon or familiar ſpirit, as of curing 
diſtempers, wounds, &c. without application 
of medicines, &c. : * 
ud, haughty, domi - 


neering, commanding, &c. 


* IMA*GISTERY (S.) a Chymical Term, ſignifying 


a precipitate ' of ſome diſſolution, made by 
a ſalt, or ſome other body, which breaks 
the force of the diſſolvent; ſome affirm that 
by magiſtery is meant the converſion of a 
body into that of another kind, by means of 
ſome extraneous additament, as when iron 
or copper is turned into cryſtals of Marg 
and Venus. LEN. 


they de guns, powder, c. where they are MA'GISTRACY (S.) the duty, office, or 


made or kept continually to be ready for 
wie upon all occaſions, 

St. MA'GDALEN (S.) in the church of Fee, 
leveral orders of nuns, but efpecially thoſe 


of worn-out and penitent oourteſans. Pope MAGNA CHARTA (S.) the great charter 
Clement VIII. ſettled a revenue on them at 


Rune, and farther appointed thot the effects 


power of a magiſtrate. 


| MAGISTRATE (S.) any public officer, to 


whom the executive power of the law is 
committed wholly cr in part. a 


or inſtrument of agreement between the 
king and the people of England, granted 
Hh 4 | the 


Ws 
* *aut + 
* 


- MAT 
the ninth year 
by Edward I. It is remarked, that when: 

Henry III. confirmed it, he ſwore on the 

word and faith of a king, a chriſtian and 

a knight, to obſerve it; for this grant a 
fiſteonth of all moveable goods were given 

to the king, whether they were temporals 

or ſpirituals. $8 1 
MAGNANTIMITY (S.) that valiant, generous} 
and. noble diſpoſition of mind that goes 
through great troubles and difficulties with 

a prudent and undaunted reſolution, and is 

neither too meanly caſt down or dejected 
with diſappointments, nor . vainly lifted up 

with ſugceſs. | 3 | 
MAGNA'NIMOUS (A.) brave, noble, ge-| 
nerous, Courageous. . | 
MA'GNET (S.) commonly means the load- 
ſtone, though it is alſo applied to any thing 
that attracts the mind, or capti vues the 
underſtanding. 
MAGNE”TICAL or MAGNE'TICK (A.)] 
ſomething that has an attractive quality, or 
that belongs to or is like the loadſtone. 
MA'GNETISM (S.) the aitraQting property or 
faculty of any thing whatever. 


— — 2 


MAGNYFICENCE or Mad NI“ FIcENTr- I 


© NESS (S.) the ſplendor, grandeur, or ſtately 
appearance of any thing; alſo the capacity 
of mind that fits or prepares perſons for the 
performance of great and noble things 
MAGNIF ICENT (A.) grand, ſtately, noble, 
Yrincely, honourable, generous, 


MAGNIFICI (S.) the title of the governors | 


. or rulers of the univerſities of Germany. 

MA'GNIFY (V.) to enlarge, increaſe, or make 

' thing much more than it really is; allo to 
commend, praiſe or adore. _ 

MA'GNIFYING GLASS (S.) an optical 

ſphere, convex lens, &c. which in tranſmitting 
So rays of light inflects them fo, that the 
parallel ones become converging, and thoſe 
which were diverging become parallel, by 
means whereof objects viewed through them 
appear larger than when viewed by the 
naked eve. ED 


' MA'GNITUDE (s.) the bulk, ſtature, or 
bigneſs of a thing, taken or conſidered as 


one whole, 


of Henry III. and confirmed MAIDENHEAD (s.) in Berbfhirey an ancient 
corporation, now governed by a high-ſtewarg, 


mayor for the preſent year, and the ſtewards 


MaTPEN-sESSION (S.) a time when no 


MAIDSTONE (s.) in Kent, on the river 


renewed by the king's ſtandard, is al ſo ſixed 


MA HIM, MAV HIM, or MAIM (S.) in 
Law, is a perſonal prejudice, hurt, damage, 
or wound a perſon receives on his body, by 
means whereof he loſes the uſe or benefit of 

member or members that are or might 


be of uſe to him, either defenſively or offen- 


| iyely in battle. 
MAHP'METAN S.) a perſon that profeſſes 
or believes the religious opinions or doctrine 
of Mabomet, the Jurtiſh prophet. 
 MAHO*'METANISM (S.) the doctrine or 


religiops opinions of Afabomer. 
MAID or MAIDEN {S.) a virgin, or woman 
that was never marcicd, and is commonly 


meant of the younger fort ; and in Scotland, 


MAJE'STICAL or MAJE'STICK (A.) noble, 
MAJE'ST'Y (S.) a title at this time given only 


is the name of an 


* 


perfons are beheaded. 


3oftroment whergwith 


MA. 


a mayor, a ſteward, and ten aldermen; of 
theſe ten they annually chooſe two bridge- 
maſters ; the mayor for the laſt year, the 


are juftices of the peace, and the reigning 
mayor 18 clerk. of the market and coroner ; 
the mayor and aldermen chooſe annually two 
terjeants who bear the mace ; they have 
a gaol both for debtors and criminals; they 
have weekly a very good market on Wed- 
neſday; it is a very large thorough-fare 
town, with many good inns; it has a large 
wooden bridge over the Thames, for the repair 
of which thecrown allows three trees annually 
out of JYindſor-ferreſt, and the corporation 
receives toll both for. paſſengers above and 
under it; diſtant, from London 22 computed, 
and ig roeaſured miles. 


Erimina's are condemned to be hanged ar 
an aſlize, 


Mcrway, over which it bas a very fine 
bridge; it 1s very conſiderable, as being the 
county-town, and the river navigable quite 
up*to it, with hoys and barges, of 50 or 60 
tons burden, in which are ſent to London 
great quantities of hops, cherries, timber, 
wheat, c. The clotiuing-trade. which way 
formerly very conſiderable here, is now 
generally gone to decay in all this county; 
the only manufacture now carried on in and 
near this town is the making of linen thread; 
the aſſizes are generally held here, and elections 
both for itſelf and the county are always held 
here, and all publick buſineſs is tranſacted 
here; one of the gaols for the county is here, 
and the cuſtody of the weights and meaſures 


here by act of parliament; it is an ancient 
borough, whoſe chief magiſtrate was called 
a port-reeve, but queen Elizabeth renewed 
their charter, and called him a mayor, with 
12 aſſiſtants, called jurats; they ſend two 
members to parliament, in and near this 
town is e ee of gentry, which renders 
it very polite; diſtant from Londen 27 com- 
ited, and 26 meaſured miles, 


grand, princely, ſtately, 


to kings and emperors, but formerly to popes 
and archbiſhops. The German Emperors 
endeavoured to keep this ſtile and the gloſed 
crown to themſelves. Francis I. made ut 
common to the kings of France. Upon 
Charl:s V. being choſen emperor of Germary 
the kings of Spain took upon them the title 
of ae, till then they boxe only that of 
highnels. Her.ry VIII. o Englard was the firſt 
who took the title of aj He his predeceſſors 
having only that of grace or bighneſs 3 F 
preſent it is become à common title to a} +» 
8 Eine: 


M AT 


MAT 5 


| among the old Romans, it was given} alſo any fort of aſſiſtance, protection, or de- 
— 2 —_ and the great officers thereof, but} fence; and in Lew, is a wrongful upholding 
. afterwards was confined to the emperor and] aperſon in a litigiaus ſuit. 
| Inperial family. MAINTATNER (s.) a defender, ſupportery 
8 MAIL (S.) a trunk, bag, or portmanteau to] provider, or — in Lu, one whe 
travel with, and is eſpecially applied ts the] ſupports a cauſe cen others, by laying 
- bundles, bags, or parcels of letters that are} our money, making friends, &c. for one ot 
5 brought by the public poſt; allo an iron or] the parties. 1 L 
, other ring or rings to compoſe or make coats MAI -TOP-GA LLANT-MAST (8.) is one 
with for warriors. | that is one-fourth of the length of the main- 
g Cuat of Mail, any ſort of armour worn by] maſt, , : 
U : b i AIN- -MAST (S.) is one that is half 
£ warriors as a defence, but eſpecially ſuch as} MAIN-TOP ; 
are made up of many rings or plates, for the} the length of the main - maſt. 
more eaſy bending the body or members off MAIN-YARD (S.) the ptincipal, biggeſt, of 
the wearer; alſo a ſpeck or ſpot in the chief yard, and belongs to the main-maſt 
, feathers of fowls, being commonly 3 of the keet's length 
MAILED (S.) {pecked or ſpotted, as the} only. | | | 
feathers of partridges, hawks, &c. or the] M A'JOR (S.) the fenior, elder, or greater 
kins or furs of ſome beaſts. perſon in authority; alſo the civil magiſtrate, 
MAIM (S) a hurt, wound, or loſs of a member. pq has the government of a city or to n 
MAIM (V.) to hurt, . prejudice, wound, or] commonly called the mayor ; and in milizar 
render incapable of periorming the proper Affairs, there are ſeveral officers under this 
office of a perſon or thing. 5 name, who have ſome addition to diſtinguiſſe 
MAIN (S.) the firm land; alſo the middle off them. 
the great br wide ſea; allo the chief or prin- The Main Major, is he whoſe duty it is in 
cipal perſon or thing to be depended on in any] a regiment to convey all orders to it, to draw 
ite affair in the game of Hazard, any number from up and exerciſe it, to keep it in good order 
* five to nine, both incluſive, that the thrower upon a march, and to rally it if it ſhould 
don caſts with two dice, is ſo called, upon which] happen to be broken in an engagement, and is 
er, the reſt lays ſuch wagers as they think proper, the only officer in the foot that is permitted 
ah againſt which the thrower caſts again, and] to ride on horſeback. 
0 if his number is any other from four to ten, Major of a Brigade either of horſe or foot, 
ty; both incluſive, it is called the chance; alſo] is he who receives orders and the word from 
and the ſtrength, might, power, or ability of a| the major-general, and delivers them to the 
al on, 2 under-majors. 
ond Main Body of an Army, the principal force Major of a fortified Toto, &c. has the 
weld or ſtrength marching in the middle. charge of the guards, rounds, patrols, and 
fed MA'IN-GUARD (S.) a party of horſe, poſted] continels, 
cre, before the camp, for the preſervation and Miior Dam, the maſter of a family, or the 
ures tafety of the whole army; and in a Garriſon, | geward of a great man's houſe. £ 
red it is the great guard, dr that to which all the Major General, is he who receives the 
ient others are ſubordinate. ; general's orders, and gives them to the majors 
alled MAIN MAST (S.) the great or middlemoſt of the brigades, and is the next officer under 
wed maſt of a ſhip, which is ordinarily 2 + the} the lieutenant-general, and commands on 
with length of the midſhip beam, and raiſed per-] the left-hand when there are two attacks at 
two pendicularly in the waiſt or middle of the ſhip. | , ſiege. | ; 
this MAINPE'RNABLE (A.) a Lam term for any MA JOR (A.) in Logich, is ſpoken of the firſt 
ndert act, matter or thing that is dailable, that propoſition of a regular ſyllogiſm. 
com- rar ſet at liberty by giving in ſecurity of | aj r Concord, in Muſick exceeds the — 
, „ . Wh by half a tone, as the greater or ſharp thi 
1oble, MAINPE'RNORS (S.) in Law, are ſuch per- i two whole . 4e. four — own, 
| ſons as undertake or arc ſurety for a perſon's | whereas the lefler or flat third is but three 
only \ Ppcarance at a day aſſigned. 2 ſemi- tones, &c. 3 
popes MAIFNPRIZE (S.) a bail, pledge, or ſecurity, |MA*JORALTY or MAY'ORABLTY (S.) the 
perors for a perſon to anſwer a charge or pay a debt] office or time in which the office: of a mayor 
oloſed that is laid againſt him, for which otherwiſe of a city, &c. is diſcharged by any particular 
ade it he muſt have been committed to gaol. perſon, which is now generally one year 
Upon MAIN TAN (v.) to defend or ſupport an ar-] only. 
maryy gument ox cauſe; to keep or provide a perſon MA JORITY (S.) a number of people or 
e title with all manner of neceſſaries, proviſions or] things greater than halt, where there is an 
hat of clothes, food, &c. and a thing in all manner oppoſition ; in Lato, it is a perſon's coming 
he firſt ot proper or needful reparations. to, or being of age. 
ceflors MAINTAI'NABLE (A. ) juſtifiable, that may M Alz R (s.) Indian wheat or corn to make 
ſs; at” be vindicated, kept, or ſupported. 1 bread of, ee 2g 
's a MAINTENANCE (S.) the negeflaris of life ;| | 
ins | | 8 


MAKE 


—— 


MAIL 
MAKE (V.) to form, faſhion, compoſe, cauſe ;; 
- alſo to compel, force, or oblige; alto to ſteal] 
or convey privately away, , 
MAKE (S.) cant name for a half-penny. 


MAKE-BA TE (S.) a promoter or cauſer of | 


quarrels, ſtrife, contention, Or ill-will, a 
_ tale-bearer. | 5 
MAKE FAS “T (V.) to tye, bind, keep, or 

prevent from getting away. 

MAKER (S.) the cauſer, producer, faſhjoner, 
former or inventor of any thing. 

MA LADIES (S.) any fort of illneſſes or 
Adiſeaſes. | | 
MALA'GMA (S.) a cataplaſm, fomentation, 

or pultice for ſoftening and ripening im 
ſthumes. 3 5 

MA'LAPERT (S.) ſaucy, rude, impudent, 

over forward, or ealleative, impertinent, 
troubleſome. 8 

MA LAPERTNESS (S.) a too free or forward 

talkativeneſs, ſaucineſs, or impertinence of 

the tongue. 

MALA'XATE (V.) to ſoften, mould, mix, 


M.A L 

againſt any perſon, or a ſpiteful and envious 

endeavour to prejudice another, though he 

has done nothing to deſerve it. 

MALICIOUS (A.) ſpiteful, envious, defirons, 
or ready to do any mitchief to perſons that 
have not deſerved it. 71 

MALIG'N (A.) miſchievous, ſpiteful, angry,. 


malicious, &c, 


MALIG'N (V.) to envy, or wiſh evil to, ſpeak 
reproachfully and maliciouſty of. 
MALI'GNANCY, MALITGNANTNESS, or 
MALT'GNITY (S.) the evil or hurtful giſ- 
* poſition of any perſon or thing. 
es nope ae (A.) hurtful, miſchievous, 


c. 

MALI GNANT (S.) a perſon evil affected ts, 
any thing, a term given by the eſpouſers of 
Oliver's intereſt to all thoſe who were for 
promoting the king's intereſt ; in Phyſich, 
thoſe diftempers, eſpecially fevers, that con- 
tinue longer, or rage with more violence than 
uſual, and ſo become contagious, are called 
malignant fevers, &c. and are commonly 


or melt an ointment with the warmth of 
one's hand, body, &c. to mix ingredients 
* by pounding, to fit them for 
pi 3, &c. | ; be | 

MA'LDON or MALDEN (S.) in EH, was 
of old a Reman, colony, and is at preſent a 
borough town that ſends two members to 
parhament, and a corporation governed by 

, two bailiffs and aldermen, with a ſteward, 
recorder and under officers, it is 2 liberty in 
itſelf, and has a convenient haven for ſhips ; 


it conſiſts of one ſtreet near a mile long, 
beſides lancs; its market is weekly on Sa- 


attended with ſpots and eruptions. 

MA'LKIN (S.) with Bakers, Ce. is a Gifh- 
clout of cloth put at the end of a long pole, 
to waſh the hearth of the oven; alſo a ſcare- 
crow, or thing dreſſed by the gardeners in 
cherry-time, to fright away the birds; alſo 
an ill - dreſſed wench. | 

MALL or PALL-MA'LL (S.) a ſport, diver- 
ſion, play or exerciſe with a wooden ball, 
which is hung in a fling or vibrating rope 
under an iron arch, which being ſtruck wh 
a mallet or Wooden inſtrument called a mall, 
with great force, runs along a very long walk 


turday, diſtant trom London 32 computed, and) or alley made ſmooth and even on purpoſe, 


39 meaſured miles. | 


MALE (S.) the he of all ſorts of creatures, and 


in birds they are called cocks. 


MALE- ADMINISTRATION (S.) a wrong 


and boarded on each ſide, and numbered with 
vards to ſee who ſtrikes the fartheſt; the | 
arch or iron is called the paſs, and the alley, 
as well as the game and the inſtrument, 1s 


management of publick matters or employ-i called the mall. 


ments. 


 MA'LLARD (S.) a wild drake, or male duck. 


MALE-CONTENTS (S.) diſaffected ſubjects, MALLEABILITY or MA*"LLEABLENESS 
ſuch as expreſs theirdiſlike againft a reigning (S.) the property or quality of metals that 
prince by words and actions, by endeavouring makes them ſpread when beaten or wrought, 
at a change of government, or at leaſt of the bs a hammer, the rolls of a mill, &c. 

whi 


miniſtry. 


| which glaſs will not. 


MALEDI'CTED (A.) anathematized, curſed MA'LLEABLE (A.) any thing that will 


or excommunicated. 


ſpread by hammering, or other , forcible 


MALEDI'CTION (S) a ſpeaking ill of, or beating. 
wiſhing hurt to a perſon, thing, or affair; MA'LLET (S.) a ſort of large-headed wooden 
and this was uſually put into old deeds that. hammer, uſed by Moſes in hewing their 


conveyed fands to monaſteries, churches, &c 


ſtones, and by Carpenters in making mort/les, 


to frighten any perſon from attempting to tenons, &c. and by Carvers, Gunſcock-makers, 


recover or alienate them. 


and ſeveral other artifi. ers. 


MA'LENDERS (S.) in Farriery, is a diſeaſe MA'LLING (S.) ſometimes called Meſ- 
that affects the joints of horſes, by breaking Malling, or Joron-Malling, x ſmall town in 
out in chaps or purulent matter. Kent, whoſe market is weekly on Saturday; 

MALEVOLENCE or MALE'VOLENT-| diſtant from Lenden 25 computed, and 59 
NESS (S.) ill-willl, ſpite, hatred, malice. meaſured miles, Ss : 

MALE'VOLENT (A.) ill-natured, ſpiteful, MA'LMSBURY (S.) in Wilſhire, ſituate 
or that wiſhes or threatens hurt or injury to, upon a hill, by the fide of the river _ 
a perion, buſineſs, or thing. which almoſt encompaſſeth it, and for t - 

MA'LICE (S.) a jettled grudge, or ill-will) reaſon has fix bridges over it; it 18 
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borough-town, formerly defended by a caſtle, | 


+ which is now gone to ruin; it ſends two 
members to parliament, and is governed by 
a juſtice, who is called an alderman, choſen 
annually ; it is a neat town, and carries on 
a cor ſiderable trade in the woollen manu- 
facture, and has a good market weekly en 
Saturday; diſtant. from Lendon 72 computed, 
and go meaſured miles. 1 

MA'LMSEY (S.) a rich ſort of luſcious Grecian 
wine, much admired fcrmerly, but of leſs 
eſteem lately; alſo a ſort of Mau ſcadine wine, 
brought from Pro- ence in France. 

MA'LPAS 6. ir. Cbeſpire, ſituate upon a high 
hill, whic 
adorned with a caſtle, but is now gone to 
ruin; the church is a ſtately building, erected 
in the higheſt part of the town, and has two 
rectors, who do duty alternately ; the town 
conſiſts of three ftreets well paved; the 
market is weekly on Monday ; diſtant from 
Londin 130 computed, and 157 meaſured 
miles. 2 

MA'LTSTER (S.) a maker or dealer in malt. 

MALT (S.) the grain called barley preparad as 
follows: ſteep a quantity of barley ſo long 

in water, till it be of a bright reddiſh colour, 


' which is beſt done in cool weather, ſummer | 


not being a fit ſeaſon, and winter is too cold; 


- when itis ſufficiently ſteeped, the grain will |. 


be very much ſwelled and ſoft, then take it 
out of the ſteeping rough, and lay it on 
heaps to drein; aftetthis; ſpread it till it is 
about 20 or 24 inches thick; the whole 
difficulty lies in managing this floor, which 
in about 15 hours time will begin to put 
forth the root, which muſt, be carefully kept 
turning, or it will become blade, which is 
carefully to be avoided; this done, ſpread it 
thinner to about 5 or 6 inches thick, and 
keep it cònſtantly turning, to dry gradually ; 
this done, throw it into an heap as high as 
mY can, and let it remain ſo till it grows fo 

ot in the middle, that you can ſcarce bear to 


thryſt your hand in; then throw or ſpread |' 


it abroad ag2in to ccol, and then ſpread it 
upon a hair-cloth or wire upon a kiln, where 
having a moderate fire that will laſt about 
24 hours, let it lie and dry, and afterwards 
another flower, and if occaſion requires, a 
third, otherwiſe it will not grind well, nor 
will the drink be either well taſted, coloured, 
or keep. Peat and turf are reckoned the beſt 
tue], and next to theſe charcoal, ö 


MALTA (S.) a military religious order of 


knights, who have gone by various names; 
as Hoſpitallers of St. "axe of eruſalum, 
Knights of St. 7bn, Knights of Rbedes, 
Fe. were founded thus: ſome merchants of 
Melpbis, in the kingdom of Napl.s, who 
trade into the Lewant, a little before the 
Jourtiey of Godfrey of Bouithn into the Holy 
Land, obtained leave of the caliph of Eg yt 
to build an houſe for themſelves and thoſe of 


their nation who came on pilgrimage thither, 


3 , | 


was formerly. both defended and 


| 


| 


».. 


MAM 


on paying an annual tribute; after which, 
they built two churches, and received the 
pilgrims with much zeal and charity ; this 
example being followed by others, they 
founded a church in honour of St. John, and 
an hoſpital for the fick, from whence they, 
were called Hoſpitallers ; and a little after, 
when Gedfrey took Feruſalem in 1099, they 
were diſtinguiſhed by black habits, and 4 
croſs with eight points; and beſides the 
ordinary vove, they took another by which, 
they obliged themſelves to defend pilgrims * 
this-foundation was laid in 1104, in the 
reign of Baldwin, and ſo they became a 
military order, into which many of quality 
entered themſelves, and changed their name 
into knights; after the Chriſtians loſt their 
intereſt in the Eaſt, and that Jeruſalem was 
taken, the knights retired to Margett, and 
then to Acre, which they defended valiantly 
in 1290; then they followed Jahn, king 
of Cyprus, who gave them Limiſſon in his 
dominions, where they ſtaid till 13 10, and 
that ſame year they took Rhodes, under their 
grand maſter Fulſues de Vallaret, and next 
year defended it under Ane duke of Savoy, 
againſt an army of Saracens 3 fince when, 
his ſucceſſors have uſed F. F. R. J. for their 
device, that is, Fortitudo ejus Rhodum tenuit, 
or, He kept Rhodes by his valour; from this 
they were called knights of Rhodes 3 but 
that being taken by Solyman in 1522, they, 
retired into Candia, thence into Sialy. Pope 
Adrian VI. granted them the city of Viterhe. 
for their retreat; and in 1530, the emperor 
Clarks V. gave them the ifle of Mala, 
where they have continued ever fince, and 
go by that name; they formerly conſiſted 
of eight languages or nations, but fince 
the reformation in England, they have been, 
but ſeven.. Thoſe who are admitted into 
this order mnſt give proof of their being 
nobly deſcended both by the father's 2nd 
mother's fide, for four generations, by lawful, 
marriage, except the natural ſons of kings 
and princes, 


MA'*LTON (S.) in the Nortb- Riding of Ver- 


ſhire, on the river Derwent, over which it 


has a fine bridge; it is a borough (bur no 
corporation) made up of two towns, vix. the 
New and Old Malton, in which are three 
handſome parith-churches, being a town well 
peopled, and accommodated with good inne, 
and two marxets weekly on Tueſday ang 


Saturday; it ſends two members to parlia- 


ment; diſtant from London 164 computed, 
and 190 meaſured miles. f 


MA'MALUKES (s.) the name of a dynaſty 


which reigned a confiderable time in Fg ypr; 
they were originally Turkiſh and Circaſhan 
flaves, bought of the Tartars by Meliſcateh, 
to the number of one thouſand, whom he 
bred up to arms, and raiſed ſome to th: 
principal officcs of the empire, who killed 
ſatan Mudan, and ſucceeded him by ads 


vancing 


Ad defires are ſet upon the riches of this world | 


- , MANAGE (V.) to command, order, direct, 


"vancing ſultan Aveddin, one of thenk. | 
MAMMA (S.) with Aratomiſts, that part of | 
2 a human body called the breaſt or teat, and 
in Beaſli the dugs ; alſo à familiar word by 


Which children call their mothers. # 


MA'MMON .(S,) according to the Heathen 
_ Theolbogy, was the god of plenty and riches; 
' MA'MMONIST (S.) one whoſe - heart and] 


voy. | e ; 
MAN (S.) that human creature that is endowed 


Vith reaſon and {| 22 under which * ma | 
o' in common ſpeech 


ſexes are compriſed, 
it means only the male. 
MAN (V.) to furniſh a thip with a ſufficient 
number of men, to uſe her ordnance, trim 
her ſails, ply a convenient number of ſmall 
Mot, beſides the ſurgeons, carpenters, and 
ſome to hand along powder, or do other 
neceſſary ſervices, without interfering wi 
one another; a. merchant -ſhip is ſaid to be 
well or double manncd, when the has double 
the men abſolutely neceſſary to barely fail 


. * 


her; ſo, to mov ſo many men or hands as | 
0 


are ſufficient to do any work, as heaving at 
the capſtan, taking in the ſails, &c. is called 
2 the capſtan, manning the top, the 
t, C. 0 
MA'NACLE (V.) to fetter, bind, or incumber 
the hands, ſo as to hinder a perſon from 
doing what he is defirous to perform. 
MA NACLES (S.) handcuffs, fetters, or any 
other incumbrance to the hands, 


govern, ſubd ue, regulate, or appoint. 
MANA'GE (S.) a ſchool, or riding-ground, 
furniſhed with neceſſary inſttuments and 
artiſts, to train np horſes for war or other 
exerciſes ; alſo the art itſelf is fo called. 
MA'NAGEMENT or MANAGERY (S.) 
conduct, behaviour, or method in regulating 
buſineſs, which, according as it is, is deno- 
minateg good, bad, or indifferent. 5 
MANCHESTER (S.) in Lancaſbire, fituate 
on the Irve!l, is a very ancient town, and is 
one of the fineſt, greateſt, and moſt populous 
tovens in all the North, being much increaſed 
In buildings; it is much noted for the fuſtian 


manufacture, called Marcheficr cottons, alſo 


for tickings, tapes, filletting, and thread 
commodities; it is neither a borough nor 
a corporation; the market, which is very 
great, is weekly on Saturday; here is a very 
famous private college and hoſpital, well 
endowed, and furniſhed with a good library 

and revenues; diſtant from London 137 com- 

puted, and 166 meaſured miles. 


MANCHET (S.) a fuperfine and excellent 


ſort of bread. | 
MA'NCIPATE (v.) to diſpoſe or ſell to an- 


other the right or intereſt that a perſon has 
in a thing. | 


MANCIPA'TION (S.) an ancient way of 


conveying one man's property to another, 


5 T * 


. MAN 


in the performance of which. ſeveral 55 | 


malities were obſerved, to confirm and affure 

the bargain and ſale. 5 

MA'NCIPLE (S.) in Colleges and Univerſiticy, 
are the ſame with caterers or ftewards in 

private families, that is, thoſe who take cate 

of and provide the victuals, &c. 

MANDARINS (S.) lords of China, who are 

commoply governors of ſome provinces ; they 
are only choſen out of the Loitia's, 

. who are the moſt learned of Confucius's ſect, 

In their government, which is always ata 
great diſtance from the place of their nativity, 
they have a glorious palace, in the chief hall 
whereof is the king's ſtatue upon an high 
E to which the Mandarin kneels before 
fits upon the bench: they are fo much 
reſpected, that nobody ſpeaks. to them but 
upon their knees ; ſome are called miliory 
Mandarinti that command in the wart; others 
are called learned Mandgrins, whoare appointed 
to be judges, . 
MA'NDATE or MANDA'MUS (S.) the name 
of a writ iſſued out to command a corporation 
to reſtore an alderman or other officer, to his 
lace, dignity, or truſt again, from which 
e had been unjuſtly depoſed ; allo a writ 
directed to an eſcheatot to find an office after 
the death of one that was the king's tenant ; 

«allo a charge to a ſheriff to take into the 
king's hands or polleflion, all the lands and 
tenements of the king's widow, who being 
bound by an oath to the contrary, had 
married without the king's conſent ; alſo 
any judicial command of the king ar his 
J uſtice, to have any thing done to promote 
or facilitate juſtice. 

MA'NDERIL (S.) a fort of wooden pulley, 
that is a member or part of a turner's lathe, 
and according to the faſhion and uſe gocs by 
various names, as flat, pin, hollow or ſctew 
Mand:r il. 

MA'NDIBLE (S.) the upper or lower jaw; the 
upper, while a perſon is young, conſiſts of 
12 bones, viz. fix in a fide, which in thoſe 
- riper years became only one, and that very 

ard, 

MANDI'BULAR (A.) any thing belonging to 
the jaw. 

MA'NDIL S.) the cap or turban worn by the 
Perſians, being compoſed of à piece of fine 


white muſlin or linen five or fix yards long, 


which being firſt wrapped round the head, 
a piece of ſil of the ſame length is likewiſe 
wrapped over that, in ſuch manner, that the 
ſeveral” ſtripes or colours of the ſilk form 2 
ſort of waves; by the great quantity of mat- 
ter, it ſerves both as a defence againſt cold and 
extreme heat; it is ſo cloſely bound together, 
that it is ſaid a cutlaſs will not penetrate it; 


in rainy weather they cover it with a kind of 


red cloth. 
MA'NDRAKE (s.) a fort of plant that ftu- 
pifies, and ſometimes cauſes frenzy z it 15 ſaid 


for a.valuable confidentiqu before witneſſes] 


iv fore uſed in 
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MA'NDUCATE (v.) to chew, or break with 5 
' the teeth, to cat. | MA'NICHEES (s.) a ſet of ancient hereticks, 


MANDUCA”TION (S.) a chewing, grinding, that began to infect part of the Chriftian 


MANE (S.) the long hair that hangs down 
MA'NEQUIN or MA'NNIKIN (S.) a ſmall 


of wax, ſometimes of wood, &c. with various 


MA'NES (S.) certain divinities among the 


MANE-SHEET (s.) the name that jockies 
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MAN 

philters and love charms ; there are two ſorts N 
of it, one is black, and called the emale whereof they have the diſtemper called the 
mandrake, whoſe leaves are pretty much like] mange. 6 "4% 

lettuce, though narrower and ſmaller, which MA'NGLE (V.) to cut, hack, tear, on irre- 
ſpread upon the ground, and are of a very gularly pull to pieces any thing whatever, 
difagreeable ſcent ; it bears berries ſomething { but eſpecially applied to meat, or abuſing a 
like ſervices, of a pale colour and ſtrong 1 man by thieves. ; 1 

ſmell, which have kernels within like thoſe MA NGO (S.) an E1ft-Irdia fruit, much like 
of ; it has two or three very large roots | our ſmall melons, or large cucumbers, which 


MAN 


twiſted together, black without, and white | is pickled in a particular manner, and eaten 
within, and covered with a thick rind. The} as ſauce with meat. 
mal: marmaduke is called morion or folly, becauſe MA NGONISM (S.) a furniſhing, trimming, 
it takes away the uſe of the ſenſes ; the; fitting, or cleaning up old things. - 
berries of this are as big again as the female MA'NGY (As) inclinable to, or having the 
one, of a good ſcent, and colour like ſaffron 3 * diſeaſe called the mange. | 
ity leaves are large, white, broad, and ſmooth, MA NHOOD (S.) ſametimes means that age 
like the leayes of the beech-tree; its root! or part of a man's life when he is come to 
reſembles that of the female, but is thicker 


his. tull growth and vigour, and ſometimes 
and bigger; this plant ſtupifies thoſe that 


thoſe actions that are proper for ſuch a ſeaſon, 
uſe, and ſometimes deprives them of under-| eſpecially where the ſtrength and courage of 
ſtanding, and often cauſes ſuch vertigoes and the party are more peculiarly concerned. 
lethargics, that if thoſe that have taken it Ma NIA (S.) in Phy fick, is what is vulgarly 
have not ſome preſent aſſiſtance, they die in? called madneſs, expecially of the raving kind. 
convulſions. 9 (S.) a perſon afflicted with mad - 
ne Ly 


or breaking with the teeth, or eating any] church about 277, and ſpread itſelf | very 
thing; this word is much uſed by the Lu-! much in the Kast, eſpecially in Egypt, Arabia, 
thcrans, in their diſpute of eating the con- and Africa; it took its riſe from one Cubricus, 
fecrated bread in the ſacrament. * who affectedly changed his name into Manes, 

a Val; a rich widow, whoſe ſervant he 
had been, dying without iflue, left him 
ſtore of wealth, after which he aſſumed the 


from the ridge of a horſe's neck. 


ſtatue or model of a man, made ſometimes 


that he was the paraclete or comforter that 
Chriſt promiſed to ſend, and maintainedtwo 
as the artiſt deſires to draw, either naked] principles, the one good, and the other bad 
or dreſſed ; if dreſſed, the draperies are ſo] the firff he called light, which did nothing 
diſpoſed as to render them the moſt agreeable] but good, and the ſecond he called darkneſs; 
to ſight, and natural fur drawing 3 alſo a] which did nothing but evil. Our ſouls, he 
mock name for a dwarf, os very little undes-j ſaid, were made by the bad one; they were 
ſized man. N really rather a ſect of philoſophers, than 
religious, profeſſing aſtronomy and aſtrology, 
and pretended to uſe amulets; they affirmed, 
fouls of deceaſed perſons ſeparated from their that Chriſt did not aſſume a real and natural 
bodies; others, that they were the infernal{ body, but only an imaginary one; that the 
zods, or gods of the dead ; others, that they | law of Moſes did not come from God, or 
were the gods of the night, and reigned betwixt] the good principle, and therefore was abro- 
heaven and earth, preſiding over the vapour: gated ; they abſtained wholly from eating 
of the nighty and that they delighted to tor-¶ any fort of fleſh, and though they pretended 
ment men, to receive the books of the New "Teſtament, 
yet they only took ſo much of it as they 
could ſuit to their own opinions, pretending 
that whatever was inconſiſtent thereto, had 
been foiſted in by ſome later writers, who 
were half Jet; and, on the other hand, 
allowed fables and apocryphal books to-paſs 
for apoſtolical writings, and are ſtrongly 
ſuſpected to have forged ſeveral themſelves ; 


junctures to put the figure in ſuch an attitude 


ancients, which ſome affirmed to be the | 


dive to the hood or head-cloth that they put 
over the heads or necks of fine horſes. 

Ma NFULNESS (S.) courageouſneſs, ſtoutneſs, 

alour. | 

MANGE (S.) a naſty, filthy diſeaſe in dogs, 
horſes, &c, much like the itch in men, that 
occaſions the creatures to be rontinually 
kcratching and clawing themſelves, and that 


reaks out in ſcabs and putrid ſores. various denominations. 


ſeveral other ſects ſprung from this, under 


habit of body that dogs, &c. are in, by reaſon 


title of apoſtle, or envoy of Jeſus Chriſt, and 


% 


MA'NGER (S.) the place where the food for|MA'NIFEST (A.) open, plain, apparent, exi · 


a horſe is pet, in the form of a trough. dent, clear, not to be contradicted. \ 


MA'NGINESS (S.) a vicious diſpoſiton, or NIV MANIERS' (V.) te denenſtrate, ſhe w, dlear, 
3 3 . .:- WG 


”- 


MAN 


„or make any thing plain, to reveal or diſc6ver' 


that which was hidden and obſcure before. 


MANIFESTA'TION (S.) a declaring, ſhewing 


-.- ar:making a thing plain, clear, or evident. 


MANIFESTNESS G.) the plainneſs or 
evidentneſs of any thing that cannot be“ 


denied. 


MANI ESTO (S.) a public declaration or 
reaſon exhibited by a king or prince, whereby 
+ he ſhews the reaſon of his doing or forbearing 

any thing for or againſt another prince, ſtate, 


MANIFOLD (A:) a great many in number, 


or often repeated over. 


 MA'NIGLIONS (S.) the handles on the back 
of a piece of ordnance, to remove it from one 


place · to another by. 


MANINGTREE (S.) in Eſex, an indifferent 
ton, having a ſmall market weekly on 
Thurſday ; diftant from London 51 computed, 


and 59 meaſured miles, 


'MA'NIPLE (S.) a. ſcarf or ornament worn 


about the waiſt of a Romiſh maſs · prĩeſt. 


- MA'NIPULE (S.) among the Apothccaries, is 
as much herbs, flowers, &c. as a perſon can 
take up in his hand at once; among the Ro- 
mrs, it was a ſmall body of infantry, which in 
Nemulus s time conſiſted of 100 men, which 
as afterwards increaſed to 200, commanded | 


bytwo Centuriont. 


MANLY (A.) of or pertaining to a man, 


humane, generous, noble. 


- MA'NNA (S.) a medicinal, gentle purgative, 
takcen in broth, or other proper liquid; what 
is ſold in the ſhops, commonly called anna 
of Calabria, is a white and ſweet liquor, 
which either diſtils of itſelf, or drops from the 
inciſion made in the branches and leaves, 
or kees of the aſh-tree, both coramon and 
wild; in the dog- days, or a little before, it is 
gathered in the open ſun-ſhine, which hardens 
and dries it; in July it comes of its own 
Accord out of the tree; in Auguſt they make 
inciſions, and when it has left off running, 
in the ſame month, there comes out a third 
ſort of an inferior nature; there is another 
ſort found in Arabia, Poland, Calabria, mount. 
Libanm, and DauShire, that falls upon the 
leaves of the trees, and herbs, and rocks, 
which is a condenſed fort of honey, of the 
fame figure aſcribed by Ns to that which 
the children of Iſrael eat in their journey 

to Caxaan, Many opinions and conjectures 
have been made and propagated concerning 
the Iſrachtiſh manna, not proper for this 


place. 


MA'NNER (S.) the mode or way of executing, 
performing, or doing any thing, whether 
good or bad, in Painting, Poetry, Archi- 
tecture, &c. which among Artiſts frequently 

ery 


is very different, and, at the ſame time, v 
excellent. 


MA NNERS (S.) is commonly underſtood of 
the regular and decent behaviour of u perton, 
according to the rules of virtue and polite! 


education, | 


| 


N 


MAN 


MA NNO ERS (S.) an old Lew term for 


ſtolen goods, taken upon the thief in the 
very fact. 


MAN OF. WAR (s.) a large ſhip built on 


purpoſe for fighting, and provided accordingly 
with men, guns,. and -ammunition, in large 
numbers and quantities. 
MANO'METER or MA'NOSCOPE (S.) an 
inftrument to meaſure and ſhew the ya- 
riations and degrees of denſity, and rarity 
in the air, * 
MA'NOR or MA! NOUR (S.) anciently a 
certain compaſs of ground was granted by 
the king to ſome man of worth, for him and 
his heirs to dwell upon, and. to exerciſe ſome 
Juriſdiction more or leſs within that circuit, 
as he thought good to grant, but' performing 
withal ſuch ſervices, and ſuch rent yearly 
as by this grant was required. Now, the 
lord afterwards parcelling this ſame to other 
meaner men, receiving rent and ſervices from 
them, and by that means, as he became tenant 
to the king, the inferiors became tenants to 
him ; but it js now rather underſtood to be 
ee ge. and royalty incorporeal, than the 
and and ſuit ; for a man may have a manor 
in groſs, i. e. the right and intereſt of a court- 


baron with the perquiſites, and another enjoy 


every foot of land belonging to it. A marr 


may be compounded of divers things, as of 


an houſe, arable land, paſture, meadow, wood, 
rent, adyowſon, court-baron, &c. and this 
ought to be by long continnance of time 


a manor cannot now be made, becauſe with- 
out a court-baron, and at leaſt two ſuitors, 
there can be no maror, - 

MA'NSFIELD (S.) a large town in the foreſt 
of Sherqvood, in the county of Nottingham, 
well inhabited, and filled with good houſes, 
the principal buſineſs of the inhabitants is 
making of malt, its market is weekly on 
Thurtday ; diſtant from Lenden 99 computed, 
and 116 meaſured miles, . 

MA'NSION (S.) a dwelling-pjace or habi- 
tation; and in Lazy, is applied to the chief 
 dwelling-houſe within a lord's manor or fee, 
called the capital meſſuage, and vulgarly the 
mar fion-bouſ.. 3 

MAN-SLAU'GHTER (S.) an unlawful killing 
a man upon ſome ſudden occaſion, without 
any ſettled or propenſe maljce, in which it 
differs from murder; and from chance-med- 
ley, becauſe it has a preſent intent to kill; 
it is cſtearned felony, but admitted to clergy 
for the firſt time, with forfeiture of goods 
and chattels. 

MANSLAY'ER (S.) he who kills a man rather 
by accident than choice, 

MA'NTELET (S.) a ſhort purple mantle worn 
by the Fr.nch biſhops over their rochets upon 
ſome ſpecial occaſions; in War, it is a my 
of moveable pert-houſe or parapet made 0 
pieces of timber ſawed into planks avout 


three inches thick, and nailed one ge 


beyond man's memory. Some affirm that. 


 MANUDU'CTION (s.) a ſupporting or lead- 


MANUFA'CTURE or MANUF.A'CTORY 


bams. 


8 | M A N : : 
ether to about fix feet high, commonly caſed 
with tin, and ſet upon ſmall wheels to drive 
before the pioneers in a ſiege, and to ſerve as 
blinds againſt the enemy's imall ſhot; alſo a 

articular ſort” of ſhort ſcarf or cloak worn 
women over all their clothes. : 
MA'NTLE (S.) a looſe open garment to throw 
- over the ſhoulders; worn formerly by gene- 
rals, and over their armour in wet weather, 
Ke. alſo the uppermoſt garment that nurſes 
wrap up young infants in betore they coat 
them; in Architecti re it is the lower part. of 
the chimney, or that laid a-croſs the jambs, 
and which ſupports the compaitment of the 
| chimney piece. HF; 
MANTLE (V.) to ſparkle or lenit up briſkly, 
like ſtrong ale, bottled, c. in Hacuting, ii 
means ſpreading or extending the wings atter 
the legs, &c. ; | 
MA'NTLE-IRFE (S.) in Carpentry, is tha 
iece of board or timber than runs a- croſs the 
head of the opening part of a chimney, or 
that part next the hearth where the fire is 
made, and moſt commonly projects ont fix 


or eight Inches from the plane ot the wall, to 


ſet cups, &c. on. | 

MA'NTLINGS (S.) in Heraldry, are the em- 
belliſhments round the outſide of the field, 
imitating a mantle or looſe garment thrown 
upon it, and lined with filk of a different! 
colour, tho? it is now made more like carve 
work or teathers than any thing elſe. 

MANTUA or MANTGE (S.) a woman's 
gown, made in the moſt exact manner to fit 
her ſhape or perſon. 

MA'NUAL (A.) any thing belonging to, or 
performed by the hand; ſo kings and great 
men have their ſign or ſeal manual, that is, a 
ſmall-kand ſeal for letters, deeds, &c. 


 MA'NUALIST (S.) one that works with his 


hands, as a ſhoe-maker, taylor, &c. 
MANUCA'PTION (S.) in Law, is a writ, 
that lies for a man, who being taken on ſuſ- 
picion of felony, and offering ſufficient bai 
for his appearance, is refuſed to be admitted 


thereto by the ſheriff or other perſon im- 


powered to let to mainprize, | 
MANUCA*PTORS (5.) ſuretics or bondſmen 
for others, | 


ing by the hand. 

MANUDU'C'7OR (8.) an ancient church of- 
ficer, who from the middle of the choir gave 
the fignal to the choiriſters to begin to fing, 
and marked the meaſure, beat time, and re- 
gulated the muſick ; alſo one who guides, 
leads or ſupports another by the hand. 


(S.) any fort of work done or performed by 
the hand, as the making or weaving linen, 
woollen, &c. and more particularly. if the 
matter as well as the work be the product of 
e ſame country; ſometimes a large houſe 

or ſhop where great numbers work upon the 


M 


ing a wand, called vindi&#a, upon the 


fame general fort of goods, is called by this 


MAN 


| MANUFA'CTURE (v.) to manage, work, or 


perſorm with the hands. 


MANUFA'CTURER ((S.)one who works witk 


his hands, or keeps and directs large numbers 
of handicraft men to bring any particular ſort 
of r to perfection. I 1 
ANU MISSION (S.) the freeing or enfran- 
chiſing of ſlaves, which by the Raman was 
aſter three different manners; for either a 
ſlave, with the conſent of his lord, entered 
his name in the regiſter, or the prætor laid 
a wand upon his head, or his maſter manu- 
miſed him in his will: In the firſt caſe, the . 
ſlave was to bave ſome ſtock of his own to a 
moderate value, or if his maſter would give 
it him, it was the ſame thing; being thus 
furniſhed, if his maſter ordered him to be en- 
ter. d in the publick roll of the cit:2ens, this 
gave him freedom: The ſecond manner was 
at firſt a conſular privilege, but was after- 
wards lodged in the city prætor, who by la- 
ave s 
head, ſet him free; upon which the I. ctor 
or ſerjeant uſed to ſtrike the flave and then 
the public notary regiſtered his name, and 
the reaſon of his freedom; ſometimes the 
Romans turned their Nlaves round and gave 
them a box on the ear, and ſo let them go: 
Thoſe who were frecd the third way, or by 
will, ſhaved their head, and wore a cap as a 
badge of their liberty; they had alſo a white 
h»bit, and a gold ring given them by their 
matters, and likewiſe a new name added to 
the former: Some were freed at e.:tertain- 
ments in private company, or by letter, but 
theſe enjoyed but a reſtrained and imperfect 
liberty, the others a full and perfect one. 
any perſon during his ſlavery had been ſtig- 
mit! zed or branded for his miſbchaviour, or 
had been throven into goal upon ſuſpicion ; 
if in this caſe he had confeſſed his fault, re- 
covered h's maſter's favour, and was after- 
wards manumiſed by him, he was ca. led /i- 
b.rtus deilititius, and came only in the loweſt 
condition of liberty. Among the Athenans, 
the ſlaves for a ſmall ſum, without the con- 
ſent of thcir maſter's, miglit be made free 
and ſometimes if upon an extraordinary oc- 
cahon they behaved gallantly in the field, 
the ſtate made tliem free : Thoſe who were 
enfranchiſed uſed to change their name, or at 
l-aft clap a new ſyllable or two to it; they 
likewiſe altered their way of ſhaving. In 
Canſlantine s time, he ordered that all the 
deeds of manumiſſion ſhould be ſigned in the 
church in the preſence of the congregation, 
the biſhop being alſo preſent, by the lords 
or maſters as witneſſes, who bringing the in- 


ſtrument, defired the biſhop would conſent to 


the enfranchiſing his ſlave; theſe manumiſſions 

were paſted at the altar. There were alſo 

many other ways of doing the ſame thing, 

both among the Fervs and others, but not 

now practiſed ; as in England, in the Con- 

queror's ume, the maſter delivered them by 
e t 


TY, 
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NARS 
dae right hand to the viſcount in full court, | 
- towing them the door, giving them a lance 

And a, ſword, and proclaiming them free; 

there wete alſo ſeveral other ways uſed, as by 


charter, &c, | 

' MANUMI'T or MANUMTSE (v.) to make 
tree or ſet at liberty. ; 
 MANU'RE (S.) dung, foil, mar], lime, or any 

thing elſe that the huſbandman puts on 

huis ground, to fatten, enrich, or improve 


— 


— 


„ + i 
„ MANURE (V.) to plough, work, imptove, 
1 or make land better by labour, dung, clay, 


lime, &. mixed togethers.as the ground re- 
uires, which according to the nature of the 

: Hil and purpoſe it is intended for, is very 
| difterent 3 for in the Nortb-Riging of Yorke 
Hire, where the ſoil js ſandy, they manyre it 
with clay, and then it will bear barley, 


| 


nothing but rye ; this manure, as it is very 
ftrong, Will laſt upwards of forty years; in 


- baggy or healthy grounds they uſe (ea-ſhells,} 


as cockles, periwinkles, &c, with good ſuc- 
8 ceſs; in the weſt of England, they uſe a 


wheat, oats, &c. but without, it will bear] 
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MARAVE'DIS (s.) a Spaniſh copper coin, in 


MA'RBLE (S.) a ftone dug out of pits and 


value ſomething more than a French denier ; 
this is the general or national computative. 
coin, both in commerce and in their finances, 
though it is not very current itſelf amony 
them; 63 of them make a royal of ſilver, and 
the piaſter or piece of eight rials contains 


504, and a piſtole 2016; fo that an account 


of commodities of any conſiderable value 
will appear a monſtrous ſum tu the ignorant; 
there were, and are, various forts of theſe; 
as the alphonfine, white, black, old, &c. 
maravedis, which are of different values; 
but without any additional. appellation, the 
above are always meant and underſtood. 


quarrics, hard, firm, and ſolid, that takes a 
beautiful poliſh, and is much uſed in the or- 
naments of fine buildings, as columns, altars, 
ſtatues, &c, there are abpndance of ditferent 
ſorts, Which are denominated ſometimes 
from the country, and ſometimes from the 
colour; all ſorts, except the white, are opake, 
but. that being cut into thin pieces or ſlices, 
becomes tranſparent. | 


brackiſh ſea-ſand, which is obſerved to MARBLE (V.) to paint or ſtain colours in 


quicken dead land, ſo that by this means, 
that which would otherwiſe berome the 
5 2 part of the country, becomes the 


: MA'NUSCRIPT (s.) a book written by the 


imitation of the veins in arb, eſpecially 
upon the edges of books and paper, uſed to 
put within bibles, common-prayer books, 
&c. and alſo to cover ſmall paper-books to 


write in. 


hand, and now it commonly means an ori- MA'RCASITE (S.) a metallick mineral, 


_ ginal, that was gever printed. 
MANWORTH {S.) in our old Lato, was the 
price or value of a man's head, every man, 
according to his degree, being rated at a 


* to be made to his lord if any one killed 
wn. 
MANY 65 a great multitude or number. 
MAP (S.) a deſcription or projection of either 
the whole world or a part of it upon a plane, 
In which the fituation, figure, &c. of a 
country, both in reſpect to its own abſolute 
poſſeſſion of a particular ſpace, or ip relation 
to the bordering nations about it, is deſcribed 
according to the laws of projection. 


MA'PLE (S.) a tree, whoſe wood is uſed for 


8 many purpoſes, eſpecially of ornament. 
MAPPA'RIUS (S.) an officer among the Ro- 
mans, .who in the publick games of the, Cir- 
cus and (Gladiators, Fc. gave the ſignal for 
their beginniag, by throwing a handker- 
chief, Which he before had received from the 


preſent. 
MA RACOck (s.) among the Floriſt, is 
| what they alſo call the paſſion-flower. 
MAR aNA'THA (S.) 
excommunication, 


waſtes the body by degrees. 
MARAU'DING (S.) wandering about from 


e higheſt degree of 


 MARA'SMUS (S.) the phyſician's term for a 
flow, continual fever, that conſumes or 


ö 


emperor, conſul, or other ſupreme officer then | 


making, as it were, the ſeed or firſt matter 
of metals, it being applied to every mineral 
body that has mctallick particles in its com- 


poſition. | 


certain price, according to which ſatisfaction MARCA'SSIN (S.) in Heraldry, is a wild boar, 


having its tail hanging down. : 
MA'RGGRAVE (S.) a German title, equal in 

dignity to our marquis. : 
MARCH (S.) by the 1 the third 
month of the year, and now alſo the ſame 
by the civil aud ecclefiaſtical account, though 
formerly the firſt, the year then beginning 
on the 25th day of this month; the ancient 
painters repreſented this month by a man 
of a tawny and fierce aſpect, with a helmet 
on his head, leaning upon a ſpade, holding 
the ſign Aries in his right-hand, and almond 
bloſſoms cyons in his left, and a baſket 
of ſecds on Ha arm; but it is to be noted, 
that theſe ſignatures are not univerſal, and 
proper to all countries and climates ; in 
War, it is the going or moving of an army 

from one place to another, | 
MARCH (V.) to move or go forward, 28 àn 
army does; alſo ſpoken of ot to a perſon 


abſcond from the place of his ordinary te- 
fidence. ; 3 
MA'RCHES (S.) the limits or boundaries: 
were formerly appointed and ſettled 2 
Erxland and Wales, and England and Scotlar ? 
MA'RCHET (S.) an ancient fine paid by the 
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MAR 
te tenant's daughters; This cuſtom ob- 
wy throughout all England, Wales, and 
Scotland, with ſome variation, and is ſtill in 
uſe in ſome places, as in the manor of Dino- 
ver in Caermarthenſhire, the tenant pays the 
lord upon the marriage of his daughter 10 s, 
In Scotland and the North of England, the 
lord was impowered to lay with the bride 
the firſt night, which cuſtom was abrogated 
by king Malcolm III. at the inſtance of his 
| queen, Ad inſtead thereof the tenant was to 
pay a mark to the lord. : 
MARCHTONESS (S.) the wife or lady of a 


marquis. 
MA'RCHPANE (S.) a pleaſant confection or 
cake made of almonds, ſugar and flour, &c. 
MARE (S.) a ſhe or female horſe. 
MA'RESCHAL or MA'RSHAL (S.) in the 
French Army, is a conſiderable dignity ; they 
are properly the ancient eſquires of the king. 
By their firſt inſtitution they had the com- 
mand of the van-guard, to obſerve the ene- 
my, and to chooſe proper places to encamp 
the army: Now they judge all military ai- 
fairs by themſelves or their lieutenants ; till 
the time of Francis I, their number was but 
two, who were allowed but 500 livres per 
annum in war, and nothing in peace; but 
fince they are much increaſed in number, 
allowance, and honour; they are now the 
arbitrators of q rrels among the nobility ; 
their place depends abſolutely on the crown, 
nor can they be deprived during life, tho' the 
king may ſuſpend them from the exerciſe of 
their function; this honour is not hereditary, 
but the reward of merit and great actions; 
there are various ſorts of them, as, mare- 
ſchals of France, of the camp, &c. who ac- 
cordingly are ſuperior in honour, dignity, and 
command, 


. MARFO'RIO (S.) a famous ſtatue in the city 


of Rome, placed oppoſite to another called 
Paſquin, upon which the anſwers to the ſa- 

_ tinical libels fixed upon Paſquin, are likewiſe 
fixed or put. 

MA'RGENT or MA'RGIN (S.) the edge, 
brim, or brink of any thing, as of a pond, 
nver, &c. but eſpecially applied to the blank 
ſpace that is left in printed or written books, 


either for beauty or convenience of writing 


obſervations or explanations, from thence 
called marginal notes. 

MA'RINE (A.) any thing belonging to the 
ſea, or ſea-affairs, | 

MA'RINER (S.) a ſeaman, ſailor, or one 
whoſe trade or imployment is going to ſea, in 
order to tranſport goods or perſons from one 
country or nation to another. 

MA'RINES (S.) ſoldiers who are carried in 
ſhips of war to defend them againſt the ene- 
mies boarding them. 

MARK (s.) ſometimes fignifies a particular 
lor of character put upon bales, boxes, 
cheſts, hogſheads, and other merchandize, to 
Uſtinguiſh the goods of ons trader from thoſe | 


| 


Ly 


of another; ſometimes they are certain 
ſtamps. put upon filver veſlels to aſcettain 
their firmneſs, and upon knives, ſciſlors, ra- 


zors, &c. to ſhew who was the maker, and 


for many other purpoſes ; it is alſo the name 
of a man, and in particular of one of the evan- 
geliſts, who was the diſciple and interpretdr 
of St Peter; ſome affirm he was one of the 
ſeventy, but forſook our Saviour upon hearing 
him ſay, Fobn vii. 53. Except ye cat the fleſb 
of the Son of Man, and — bis blood, ye 

e no life in you ; but St. Peter cqnvincing 
him of his miſtake, he returned and conti- 
nued ſtedfaſt in the faith, accompanying Peter 
to Rome, where he wrote his goſpel. Au- 
thors are divided about the language that it 
was written in, ſome affirming, that as it was 
written at Rome, and for the us ef the Chriſ- 


tians there, it was originally in Latin, others 


affirm it was Greek ; but no great harm would 
ariſe, ſuppoſe we ſhould imagine, that St. 
Mark for the uſe of the Komans made a 
Latin copy, and for others a Greek one, &c. 
There is alſo a religious order of regular ca- 
nons, founded at Mantua by one Albert Spi- 
nala, a prieft, towards the end of the 12th cen- 
tury, called the congregation of St. Mart; 
alſo an order of knighthood in the republick 


of Venice, which is conferred only on thoſe © 


who have done ſome extraordinary ſervi ces 
to the commonwealth ; it is alſo the name 
of an old coin, in which fines, &c. of law 
are ſtill made, and the name retained, and 
is in value 13s. 4d. alſo a butt to aim or 


ſhoot at, or a guide to do or perform ſome- 


thing by. 


MARK (V.) to diſtinguiſh one thing from an- 


other by ſetting ſome inſcription, character, 
&c. upon it; alſo a particular work taught 
to girls, whereby they mark the ſeveral let- 
ters of the alphabet, in order to put upon the 
family linen, to diſtinguiſh each perſon's from 
that of another. 


MARKET. (S.) a place where all forts of 


goods and proviſions are publickly fold, and 
theſe ſometimes are called fairs, eſpecially in 
Germany ; ſometimes itmeans the-vent, call, 


or demand there is for any commodity ; for- 


merly, Bracton affirms, that one market ought 


to be diſtant from all others at leaſt fix miles 


and a half, and one third of a half; but as 
the people increaſed, fo did the privilege of 
keeping markers ; and indeed now, in cities 
and great towns markets are reſtrained to al- 
moſt proviſions only, every ſhop being a ſort 
of market for other manufactures, anciently 
it was cuſtomary to have moſt fairs and mar- 
kets kept on Sundays in the church-yards, 
becauſe of the great diſtance of the inhabi- 
tants from thoſe places, ſo that the buſineſs 
of religion and trade was carried on toge- 
ther; and tho' this cuſtom was on by 
ſeveral kings, yet it was kept up till 

Vith's ops, ho it — efietually — 


ed; there are ſome remains of this prac- 
mou N V tice 
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tice ſtill in the moſt northern parts of the, liſhed an account of all the inſcriptions. '- 

- Kingdom; many laws with ſevere penalties, MA'RMOSET (S.) a fort of black monkey 

have been made about regulating the markers, | with a ſhagged mane or neck; alſo a gro- 

do prevent monopolizing, foreſtalling, and] teſque figure in building. | 
 ., © other irregylarities, which through negle& of | MA'RONITES or MA'RONISTS{S.) certain 
deing executed, occafions too much of thoſe} Chriſtians in the eaſt, whoſe original foun- M 
practices paſting unpunithed. der was one Maron; they were formerly ſaid 
. Clerk of rhe Market, an officer whoſe bu- to have embraced the errors of the Jacobiteg, 
Kneſs it is to keep a ſtandard of all weights} Neftorians and Monothelites, but now are 
und meaſures, according to the king's ſtan-| reconciled to the Roman church; they ſpeak 
dard kept in the Exchequer, and to take care] a fort of Syriack; they have a patriarch, 
that all the weights and meaſures uſed in the] archbiſhops, biſhops, and about 150 curates, 
muaarleet be agreeable. but are ſo oppreſſed by the Turks, that the 
MARKETABLE (A.) any commodity that] clergy are forced to work for their living; 
for its goodneſs and faſhion is ſaleable. | they are very hoſpitable, and entertain pil- 
MA'RKET-JEW (S.) in Cornwall, a ſea- port] pgrims according to their ability; they keep M 
town with a bad harbour; it is a ſmall town, | Lent according to the ancient rigour, eating 
whoſe market is weekly on Thuridays ; diſ-] but one meal a day, and that not before 
tant from London 228 computed, and 288 | they hear maſs, which is about four in the M 
meaſured miles. afternoon z they have a great reſpe& for 

MARL (S.) a ſort of fat, clayey, ſoft, foſſile] their prieſts, who are diſtinguiſhed by a blue M 
earth, caſt on land to render it fruitful, off ſcarf that they wear about their caps; mar- | 
various colours and qualities; it is ſometimes| ried men may become prieſts, but none may 
uſed in making of lime, being burnt like] marry after they have entered into orders, 
other ſtone. . Pope Gregory XIII. founded a college at 

MA*RLBOROUGH (S.) in Wiltſhire, is an Rome, where their youth are educated by Je- | 
ancient borough town that ſends two mem- ſuits, and then ſent into their own country; 
bers to parliament, and is governed by a| their clergy wear no ſurplices nor cornered | 
mayor, 12 aldermen, 24 burgeſſes, and] caps, keep particular faſts and feaſts, and | 

other inferior officers ; it is a town that has ditagree in many particulars from the church | 
a pretty good ſhop-keeping trade, but not] of Rome; their patriarch is a monk of the | 
much of the manufacturing part; its market] order of St. Anthony, and claims the title of 
is weekly on Saturday; the river Xennet, patriarch of Antioch, and is always called | 
made navigable by act of parliament, comes] Petey, tho* his real name be Fobn, &c. they 
up to it; diſtant from London 62 computed,| read their ſervice both in the vulgar language 8 
and 75 meaſured miles. and in Latin. 

MA RLINE (S.) a ſmall line made of un- MAROONING (S.) the putting a perſon a- | 
twiſted hemp well tarred, to ſeaſe the ends off ſhore on an uninhabited iſſand. 
ropes from — out; they alſo ſeaſe the MA RO TICK STILE (S.) a peculiar manner 4 
ſides of the ſtraps at the arſe of the blocks] of writing poetry among the French, gey ; 
together with this, and if a ſail be ript out off and merry, yet ſimple and natural, intrc» f 
the bolt-rope, (in caſe of hurry or cold wea-] duced by Mar:r, and compleated by Voiture f 
ther ſo as they cannot ſew it) they put marline and Fontaine. g 

, thro* the oilet-holes, and faſten the bolt- rope] Letters ff MARQUE (S.) are inſtruments au- . 
and ſail together. I thorizing the ſubjects of one prince to make 
Marline Spike, a ſmall iron inftrument,| repriſals upon, or captures of the ſhips or : 
made on purpoſe to ſplice ſmall ropes toge-| ſubjes of another prince or country, upon 0 
ther, and to open bolt-ropes when they ſew | account of that prince or country's not having 
in the fail. . ; made proper rodreſſes or reparations of ſuch 4 

MA RLOW (S.) in Buckinghamſhire, ſituated damages or captures as have been made upon 7 
upon the Chiltern, or Chalk-Hills, near the] the fhips or fubjects of the former, by che , 
lh over which it has a bridge; it is a ſubjects of the latter. | | 
pretty good borough-town, that ſends two |MA'RQUESS or MA'RQUIS (S.) an order - 
members to parliament z- diſtant from London of nobility between a duke and an earl, or | 
26 computed, and 31 meaſured miles. count, firſt introduced by Richard II. ha, f 

MARMALADñE or MA'RMALET (S.) a| in year 1337, created his favourite Robert f 

pleaſant cooling confection made of the juice] Vere, who was then earl of Oxford, mar fut t 
or pulp of various fruſts, as plumbs, apricots, of Dublin; the title given to a marquis 1 { 
quinces, &c. boiled up with ſugar, &c. writing is, The moſt noble, moſt bonourable, arg t 

MA'RMORA ARUNDELIANA (S.) certain] potent prince; and by the king he is called, k 
tables of ancient marble, whereon is carved| Our right truſty, and intirely beloved couſin 3 t 
a chronicle of Athens, 263 ye-rs before Jeſus} the honour is hereditary, and the eldeſt fon, 6 
Chriſt, preſented to the univerſity of Oxford | by the courteſy of England, during the fa 
by the earl of Arundel, who procured them | ther's life, is called the earl or lord of a place, , 
from the caſt ; in x676, Dr. Prideaux pub- but the younger ſons are all GL 0 
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Thomas, Cc. a marquis's Cap is the 
ime be dut hate eB differ, 
a duke's having flowers and leaves, a mar- 
guis's flowers or pyramids crowned or topped 


with pearls, 

MA'RQUESTRY (S.) inlaid work, or fineer- 
ing, being a plane of oak or well dried fir, 
covered with ſeveral pieces of fine hard 
wood of various colours, in, the forms of 
birds, flowers, knots, &c. and ſometimes 
intermixed with tortoiſe-ſhell, mother of 
pearl, ſilver, &c, ſometimes it is compoſed 
of glaſs of various colours, and ſometimes of 

recious ones or curious marbles, and then 
it is called Moſaick work. 

MA'RQUISATE (S.) the office, duty, govern- 
ment, authority, or eſtate that gives the title 
of marquis. 5 

MARR (V.) to ſpoil, hurt, prejudice, hindey, 


corrupt, deface, prevent, &c. 


- MARRIAGE, = that honourable contract 


that perſons of different ſexes make with one 
another, whereby they are obliged to live 
in love and harmony together, and from 
. e ſprings the true benefit of kingdoms 
and commonwealths, by producing children 
for their continuance and increaſe, whoſe 
parents being known, are obliged to do their 
utmoſt, by all lawful methods, to maintain 
and educate. them, without being burden- 
ſome to the ſtate. To render this contract 
the more ſacred, moſt civilized nations have 
accompanied it with ſeveral religious cere- 
monies, and make it the work of the prieſt 
rather than the civil magiſtrate, to ſtrike the 
greater awe upon all preſent, and make them 


the more careful and fearful of breaking | 


through the conditions; the church of Rome 
has carried it ſo far as to make' it one of 
their ſacraments, and yet are ſo contradictious 
as to forbid all their clergy to marry. The 
Turks have three ſorts of wives, viz. le- 
gitumate ones, which they actually marry; 


vives in kebin, which they may hire for any | 


ſet time, and are at libe to leave them 
again ; and ſlaves, which they buy like any 
other commodity z certain degrees of con- 
languinity are now forbidden to marry, though 

originally they were unavoidably permitted; 

. anciently, the men received no portion with 
their wives, but rather bought L den of their 
parents, orat leaſt made large preſents to them 
according to their abilities. 


Duty of Marriage, was an ancient mul&, | 


fine, or obligation upon women, who held 
fees that required military fervice, to marry ; 
that ſo their huſbands might render thoſe 
ſervices, and fo indemnify the lords, which 

& themſelves could not do upon account of 
their ſex ; now jt means all thoſe obligations 


that are mutually due from both ſexes that 


are married together. 

Marriage Muſick, a ſneering, bantering ap- 
Pellation or the crying of young children, by 
of ridiculing that bonourable tate, 


ay | 


MAR 


condition of perſons, for age, 


health, e. that makes them fit or ripe for 
marriage. 


MARROOUIN (S.) the ſkin of a goat or 


ſome ſuch like creature, very frequent in the 
Levant, dreſſe in ſumach or galls, and then 
made of ſuch colour as the artiſt pleaſes, 


whether it be red, yellow, blue, &c. vulgarly” 


called Morocco leather. 


MA'RROW (s.) the choice delicious fat, ſuety 


or oily ſubſtance contained in the cavities of 
the bones of moſt creatures, eſpecially the 


MA'RRIAGEABLE (A.) fit or of an age n 
ſtature ſuitable to matry, and is commonly 
* of about 14 or 15 years: 
J. - N 
MARRIAGEABLENESS (3.) the ſtate or 
ſta ture 


large thigh, ſhin, or other bones that are. 


confiderably hollow, alſo the beft or choiceſt 
part of any book, ſpeech, &c. or the moſt 
uſeful part of a ſcience, &c. is called the 
marrow of it. 


MA'RRY (V.) to enter into contract, or take 


a woman to wife, accord ing to the rites, o- 
remonies or cuſtoms of any particular people 
or nation. 


MARS (S.) among the ancient Heathens, was 


called the god of war; he was by them faid 
to be the fon of Jung, who brought him 
forth by touching a flower that was ſhewn 
her by Flora; this is feigned to be done by 
her out of revenge, becauſe Jupiter her huſs 
band begat Pallas out of his brain without 


her. Mars is ſaid to be born in Thraca. 


The poets ſpeak. of his amours with Venus, 


the goddeſs of Lowe and Beaury, and of their 


being ſurpriſed by Vulcan her huſband 3 hs 


ancient idolators ſacrificed a horſe, a wolf, 
and a dog, to Mars; among the Chymiſts, 
__ expreſs iron by Mars; the Aſtronomers 
m 


e him the third planet deſcending in or- 


der, of a hot and dry nature, finiſhing his 
revolution in almoſt 12 years ; he has the 
ſun for his center, ſo that when he is acro- 
nically oppoſite to him he ſeems to be below 


him, nearer the earth, and appears almoſt as 


big as Venus, having a greater parallax than 
the ſun, viz. four minutes at ſome times, 


* ſo that when he is in the loweſt apſis of hid 


orb, we find a great intention of heat if it 
be ſummer, and a great remiſſion of eold if 
it be winter, and the contrary when he is in 


his apogzon, the diſtance between them be- 
ing computcd at 1690280 miles; the Are 


logers call him the leſſer infortune, as being an 
enemy to human nature upon account of the 
heat and dryneſs of his qualities, and with 
them ſignifies military men, ſurgeons, ſmiths, 
&c. and of diſeaſes, ſuch as proceed from aduſt 
choler, and heat of blood, as acute fevers, 


yellow jaundice, ſmall-pox, &. with the 


Heralds, it ny nifies gules or re. 


MARSH (S.) any low- lands that are frequently 


overflowed with the waters of the neighbour- 
ing feas or rivers, and which, when the water 
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+ Is out, is commonly very fertile, occaſioned by 
the ſlime, ouze, &c..that is waſhed in upon it. 

MA'RSHAL (S.) in England, there are man 
- officers called by this name, that are of dif- 
'  Ferent ſorts and authorities, the chief where- 
of is. the earl Marſhal of England, who is 
one of the great officers of the crown, that 
takes cognizance bf all matters of war and 
* arms, determines contracts concerning deeds 
of arms upon land, and matters concern.*.g 
war, within the realm, which cannot be de- 


'*» termined by common law, in which he uſu- 


ally proceed according to the civil law; this 
office 1s hereditary, and has for many ages 
been in the houſe of Norfolk, Anciently he 
had ſeveral courts under him, but now only 
the Murſpalſea, where he may fit in judg- 
ment againſt criminals offending within the 
verge of the court; there are other inferior 
officers of this name, as marſpal of the juſ- 
tices in eyre, or marſhal of the King's * „ 
who has the cuſtody of the priſon called *;y 
that name. Knight-marſhal is an officer of 


the Marſhalſea, under whom are the mar- 


als men, who are properly the king's bai- 
- liffs, and arreſt in the verge of the court, 


when a warrant is backed by the board of 


Eereen- cloth; alſo in an Army, there is an in- 
ferior officer belonging to every company, 

Called by this name, and ſeveral others, as 
the city-marſhal, &c. 

MA'RSHALLING (S.) the ordering or ar- 
ranging things or perſons in the proper man- 
ner, ſo as to anſwer the purpoſe they are de- 

ſigned for; in Heraldry, it is the diſpoſing all 
perſons and things in all manner of ſolem- 

nities, whether feſtival or mournful, ſuch as 
coronations, inſtalments, marriages, burials, 

ec. according to their ſeveral ranks or de- 

- grees; alſo the diſpoſing of coats-armour 
pertaining to diſtinct families, and of their 
contingent ornaments, with their parts and 
appurtenances in their proper places, in one 
and the ſame ſhield or eſcutcheon. 


- MAR'SHALSEA (S.) the court of reſidence 


of the marſhal of the priſon in Scutbævark, 
called by this name. 
-MA*RSHFIELD (S.) in Glouceſterſhire, a ſmall 


town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday, 


8 here the clothing manufacture is carried vi- 


gorouſiy on; diſtant from London, 84 com- 
puted, and 102 meaſured miles. 


"MART (S.) a free, open market, for all per- 


ſons to buy and ſell commodities in, but 
more eſpecially applied to thoſe German 
towns where the great fairs are kept, as 
Franc fort, &c. 
MA RI EN or MA RTERN (S.) a ſmall crea- 
ture that has a very rich fur, and whoſe dung 
has amuſky ſcent. | 


MA'RTIAL (A.) ſomething belonging to war; 


with Chymiſte, it is ſome preparations of iron 
or impregnations of ſteel, 

Martial Lau, the law of war or arms, 
depending upon the King's pleaſure, or his 


* * 
* 
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MAR 
| lieutenant in time of war, for the king ne« 
ver makes any laws in times of peace, but by 
common conſent in partiament, but in war 
he uſeth abſolute power; but of late years, 
even this power hath been veſted in the king 
or his generals by act of parliament, under 

certain reſtriCtions, 

MARTIN or MA'RTINET (S.) a bird of 
the ſwallow kind; alſo a fort of pear fo 

called, 3 
MARTINATE (V.) a cant name for being 
tranſported into the foreign plantations, or 
baniſhed from a perſon's native country for 


mackarel, &c, . 


at one end of the girth under a horſe's belly, 

and at the other end to the muſrole, to hinder 

him from rearing. 

MA'RTINMAS or MA'RTLEMAS (S.) the 

feſtival of St. Martir, obſerved on the 11th 

day of November, and in the north of Eng- 
land, and in Scotland, 1s one of the quarter 
days or times of reckoning for their rents, 

wages, &c. 

MA'RTLETS (S.) in Heraldry, are birds whoſe 
feet are ſo ſhort, that they can ſeldom be ſeen, 
and their wings ſo long, that they could 1 0: 
riſe if they pitched upon a level or plain, for 
which reaſon they light only upon high 
places, as tops of trees, &c. that they may 
take flight again by throwing themſelves off 
it is alſo uſed for pigeons with their feet eraſed 
or torn off, as a mark of diſtinction for a 

fourth brother of a family. 

MA“ RTNETS (S.) in a Ship, are ſmall lines 
that are faſtened to the legs on the leetch of 
the ſail, and appear like crow- feet, the fail 
being reeved through a block and the top- 
maſt head, and ſo comes down by the maſt td 
the deck; the uſe of them is to bring that 
part of the leech of the ſail which is next to 
the yard-arm, up cloſe to the yard ng run 

| fail is furdelled; ſome great ſhips have 
to the top- ſails and ſprit-fails. 

MA'RTYR (S.) one who undergoes all man- 
ner of ſeyerities, and even death itfclf, for 
the profeſſion or defence of certain doctrines 
which he really ſuppoſes, or at leaſt openly 
declares to be true. The word properly fig- 
nifies a witneſs, and in this ſenſe it is uſed for 


cating the truth of the facts contained in the 
goſpel, relating to the miracles, death, re- 
ſurrection, &c. of Jeſus Chriſt, and after- 
wards for all thoſe who ſuffered any hard- 
Hips or inconveniences upon account of the 
Chriſtian religion, though it is alſo applied to 
the firm adherents of vice; as we ſay, he or 
the is one of Venus's martyrs, who by a diſſo- 
lute manner of living lote their life by means 
of the foul diſeaſe ; ſo a perſon that kills 
himſelf by exceflive drinking, is called a mar- 
tyr of Bacchus, &c. Es 
MARTYR (V.) to torment, afflict, — 


F 


miſdemeanors ; alſo to ſouſe or pickle fiſh, as 


MA*RTINGAL (S.) a leather thong faſtened - 


thoſe who at firſt were perſCcuted for the vindi- | 


7 


* 
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or puniſh any perſon cruelly for the ſake of 


religious opinions only, 1 

MA'RTYRDOM (S.) che evil, pain, or other 
inconvenience that any perſon ſuffers for the 
ſake of profeſſing any doctrines or opinions, 
eſpecially religious ones. 


MARTYRO'LOGY (S.) a catalogue or hiſ- 


tory of ſuch perſons as have ſuffered for the 
profeſſion of any religious principles, and 1s 
particularly underſtood of the perſecutions 
and ſufferings of the profeſſors of Chriſ- 
tianity under the Heathen kings, emperors, 
or ſtates they lived in; it is alſo applied to 
the particular ſufferings of particular profeſ- 
ſions, as of the Proteſtants under Popiſh go- 
vernors, &c. In theſe hiſtories are inſerted 
the names of the perſecutors, and the perſe- 
cuted, with the reaſon why, the manner how, 
and the time when, &c. 


MA'RVEL (V.) to wonder, be ſurpriſed, or 


aſtoniſhed at, to admire, or expreſs great ſur- 
prize at a thing. 

MA'RVELLOUS (A.) ſtrange, wonderful, a- 
mazing, uncommon, &c. 

St. MAR (S.) ſometimes means the Virgin 
or mother of Chriſt, and ſometimes ſome 
other perſon the church of Rome has thought 
fit to dignify with this character; there are 
alſo many orders, both religious and mili- 
tary, that go by this name. 

MA SCHIL (S.) this word or term is often 
found in the titles of the Pſalms, and ſigni- 
fies an inſtructor; but ſome think it was 
only the name of an inſtrument, or of a tune, 
thoſe pſalms were played upon or ſung to; 
ſome ſay, that at the ſinging or repeating 
thoſe pſalms, the Jer expounded or ex- 
plained them, but the pſalms themſelves ſhew 
they are rather to be underſtood as ſo many 
leſſons of direction or inſtruction. 

MA'SCLE (S.) in Heraldry, a ſhort lozenge 
voided, repreſenting the maſh of a net. 

MA*SCULINE (A.) robuſt, manly, bold, 
courageous, ſomething belonging to the male 
kind; the Aftrologers have maſculine planets 
and ſigns, not to denote any real diſtinction 
of ſex in the celeſtial bodies, but only ana- 
logically to fignify the qualities, they pretend 
them to be principally endowed with ; thoſe 
that excel in active qualities, that is, in heat 
or cold, they call maſculine, and the paſſive 
28 or moiſture and drought, they call 
eminine planets, In the French Poetry, 
thoſe rhimes that end with a ftrong accent, 


or ſuch words as have no E feminine to ter- 


e er them, are called maſculine rhimes or 

| verſes, 

MASH (S.) a mixture or compoſition made 

of various ingredients upon ſundry occaſions, 
as for a horſe a maſh is made of bran, hot 
water, &c, 

MASH (V.) to mix well together, to tho- 
roughly wet grain, &c, with hot water as 
in Brewing, after the liquor is poured over 
we malt, it is the flirring or turning the 


MA SONR (S.) the art of ordering and pre- 
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n often in the liquor, that every 
thoroughly wetted or ſoaked, fo — 
virtue or ſpirit of the grain may go into the 
liquor, Ec. 


MA'SHAM (s.) in the North-Riding of York 


ſpire, a ſmall town, whoſe market was for- 


merly weekly on Wedneſday ; but it is now. 


on Tueſday ; diſtant from 


165 com- 
puted, and 200 meaſured miles, 


MASK (V.) to hide, cover, diſguiſe, or keep 


any thing ſecret by excuſes, pretences, &c. 


MASK (V.) ſometimes means a covering for 


the ladies to wear over their faces, in hot 
weather, or as a diſguiſe, and is alſo called a 
vizard ; and ſometimes means an entertain- 


ment, or ſort of ball or play, where 2 p 


diſguiſe themſelves under uncouth forts of 
dreſſes, &c. In Arcbitecture, thoſe pieces 
of groteſque ſculpture or ſatyr-faces uſed 
to fill up and adorn freezes, pannels of doors, 
keys of arches, and other vacant places, are 
ſo called. 


MA'SLIN (S.) a mixture of wheat, corn and 


rye together, and bread made of ſuch mixture, 
is called maſlin bread; | 


MA'SON (S.) a workman employed under the 


direction of an architect, to do the ſtone 


part of any large building, as of a — 


publick hall, palace, &c. There is an 

ent ſociety called free or accepted Maſons, ei- 
ther from ſome extraordinary knowledge they 
are ſuppoſed to be maſters of, or becauſe the 
firſt founders were of that profeſſion: They 
are now very conſiderable, both for numbers 
and characters, being ſcattered all over Europe, 
and conſiſting of the greateſt men for learn 
ing and ingenuity, whoſe principal ſecret is 
jo ſacredly kept, that none but thoſe of the 
ſociety know what it is, and which ſhews, 
by the friendly offices that they continually 
exhibit, eſpecially towards one another, it is 
far enough from immorality or diffoluteneſs, 
which their enemies charge them wit. 
paring all manner of ftone-work belonging to 
any ſort of building. | 


MASO'RAH (S.) the title of a critick, or 


commentary upon the bible by the Jewiſh 
doctors, in which are inſerted the various 


readings, the form that every word is met 


with throughout the Bible; alſo the number 
of verſes, words, and letters contained in it, 
by which means they pretend to preſerve it 
free from corruption or alteration ; this was 
erformed by certain rabbins, Who under 
ſdras purged the Hebrew Bible from the 
errors that were crept into it in the Balylo- 
niſh captivity, divided the canonicat books 
into 22 in number, and thoſe into chapters 
and verſes. 


MASQUE (S.) Sce MASK, | 
MASQUE (V.) to diſguiſe, hide, or conceal 


under a cover, pretence, c. | 


MASQUERA'DE (S.) a fort cf carnival of 
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MAS. 
dertiniſh diverſion, where perſons of all 
ages, qualities, and ſexes, meet together diſ- 
guiſhed, and under pretence of diverfion 
trequently commit very unwarrantable facts 
and diſorders. 
Mass (S.) ſometimes means only a great heap 
or collection of any particular or mixed fort 
matter, and ſometimes the matter of any 
body cohering with it, or moving or gravi- 
tating along with it, and ſometimes all forts 
of religious offices whatever; but in the 
church of Rome, at this time it ſignifies 
What they call the unbloody ſacrifice of the 
body and blood of our Sawiour Jeſus Chriſt, 
." which is offered upon the altar under the 
ſpecies of bread and wine: When the pray- 
ers are ſung by the choiriſters, and all the 
magnificence of ceremonies is uſed, it is 
called high maſs; but when the prayers are 
only platuly ſpoken, or rehearſed without 
ſinging, it is called I mgſs, . 


* people in great numbers, by way of ſur- 
pri: e, and upon very ſlight and groundleſs oc- 
caſions, and is common with the Papiſts 

fror :<ligion, as the Pariſian, Sicilian, and Iriſh 

f me//acres of the Froteſtants, &c. ' 

MA SACRE (S.) a publick deſtruction by fire 
ſword, &c. of à great number of people in 
cool blood, commonly for the ſake of ſome 
religious opinions. 

MASSA'LIANS (S.) a ſect that peſtered the 

| church in the fourth century, aboyt 361, 

ho alſo were called Euchites, who affirmed 

that prayer alone was ſufficient inſtead of all 
other good works; their authorities were 


wWeary of the manual work, which at that 
time was a conſiderable part of their diſci- 


. pline, pretended that prayer alone gave them | 


Mength to refiſt all temptations, that it put 
the devil to flight; and rooted out fins ; they 
maintained alſo, that every man had two 
fouls, one of which was celeſtial, the other 
a devil, that was forced out by prayer; they 
| pretended they were prophets, and that they 
* could ſee the Trinity with thei: corporeal eyes; 
1 and that they became ſo far like unto God, 
that in ſuch condition they did not ſo much 

as fin in their thoughts ; to theſe they added, 

many other errors, imagining the Holy Ghoſt 

deſcended viſibly upon them, eſpecially at the 

time of their ordination, when they danced, 

as they pretended upon the devil, which oc- 

taſioned them to be called enthuſiaſts, or per- 

ſons poſſeſſed; they forbad giving alms to any 

but their own ſect, diſſolved marriages, and 

£ Fuse children to leave their parents to 
follow them; the men wore their hair long 

Uke women, and went in magnificent robes; 

1 te emperor Theods/jus publiſhed an edict 
= againſt them, and the biſhops in a council, 
4 n 427, ordered, thatoby reaſon of their fre- 
guegt relapſes, they ſhould be no more ad- 


Ma'SSACRE (S.) to kill, murder, or deſtroy | | 


MAS 


muſcles of the lower. jaw, which, with the 
aſſiſtance of the temporal muſcles they move 
to the right ſide, the left fide, and forward, 
MA'SSIVE or MA'SSY (3) heavy, ſolid, 
weighty, ſhort, thick, 
Arcbitecture, a maſſy pillar or column is one 
that is too ſhort for the order. 
MASSONE'” or MA'SSONEL (A.) in Werol- 
dry, is when an ordi nary is repreſented by a 
ſtone-wall, wich the joints between the ſtone 
viſible. 
MA'SS-PRIEST (S.) is a prieſt of a chantry or 
particular altar, who ſays a certain number 


perſon or perſons deceaſed, 
MAST (S.) the fruit of the oak, beech, cheſ- 
nut-trees, &c. in a Ships is that large tree, 
or pole raiſed in veſſels for the cordage and 
ſails to be faſtened to, and theſe are variouſly 
named, according to the part of the ſhip they 
are put in, as the main- maſt, the fore-moft, 
the mizen- maſt; and becauſe in large ſhips 
no one tree can be got large, tall and ſtraight 
enough to make the maſts, and likewiſe they 
would be too cumberſome to manage, they 
arextherefore made in parts or joints, which 
| ecparately are alſo called maſs, as the main- 
maß, main-top-maſt, maia-top-gallant-maft, 
which three compoſe only what is properly 
the main-maſ}, which is uſually made tour- 
fifths in lengths*of the breadth of the ſhip 
multiplied by 3, and that gives the length of 
the maſt in feet; the others are proportioned 
to this, which for every yard 1n length is 
| made one inch thick, &c. 


certain monks of Meſopotamia, who growing | MA'STER (S.) za head, governor, teacher, 


owner, or proprietor ; there are alſo many 
officers who bear this name, as the maſter of 
a ſhip, aſſay-maſter, maſters in chancery, &c. 
MA'STER (V.) to conquer, manage, over- 
come, or bring into ſubjection. 
MASTERLESS (A.) unruly, diſorderly, un- 
governable; alſo one out of place or ſervico. 
MA'S'TER-PIECE (s.) a very curious perfor- 
mance, or delicate piece of workmanſhip 


alſo any thing that is too difficult for a perſon 


to do. 

MA'STERSHIP (S.) the office, authority, 
quality, or dignity of him that acts as a 
maſter, head, or commander. ; 

MASTICA'TION (S.) the act of chewing or 
breaking the food with one's mouth with the 
teeth. 

MASTICA'TORIES (S.) medicines that be- 
ing chewed in the mouth, excite the faliva 
freely, as tobacco, ginger, pepper, ſage, roſe- 
mary, &c, ; 

MASTICK, (S.) the gum of the lentiſk-tree, 
uſed upon many occaſions. 

MA'STICOT or MA'STICOTE (S.) 2 good 
light yellow colour fer painting; eſpecially 
to make green by mixing blue with it; this 
colour grinds very freely and fine, and þears 4 
good body, 


mitted, whatever pomiles of fepentance they 
mould make FE ul 
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WASSE TERs (s.) ſhort, thick, and tendinoue 


of maſſes for the particular foul or ſouls of a 


ng, robuſt ; in 


« = 


MAT MAT 


MA'STIFF (S.) a dog of the largeſt breed, kept] that God did not originally make matter, but 
by people who have large yards before their} that it exiſted eternally, and that he only gave 
houſes, as a ſort of defence againſt thieves| it particular forms, according to the uſe or 
climbing over the wall, | purpoſe he deſigned it for. 

MAT (S.] a uſeful, flat, broad piece of weaving, MATERIA'LITY (S.) the being made or 

made of ruſhes or ſtraw, and ſome of them] compoſed of matter; alſo the ſignificancy or 
very beautiful by the mixture of variety off valuableneſs of any buſineſs. 
colours; ſome are uſed to lay in the entries off MATE'RIALNESS (S.) the tate or condition 


| houſes to clean the ſhoes on, others in cham-| of any thing ef moment, conſequence, or 
: ders for warmth, others on the table to ſer} weight. 
; the diſhes of meat on, and others to line walls, MATERIALS (S.) the matter of which any 
g pack up cabinets, buroes, and other curious] thing is made, built, or compoſed. 
* moveables; in a Ship, thoſe plates that are MATE'RNAL (A.) Re I to a 
_ mꝛde of ſinnet and, thrums to keep the cordage i mother, motherly, kind, or affectionate. 8 
fl fait, are ſo called; alſo the contraction of MATH (S.) a country word, ſignifying ſome- 
the name Marrhenv. | times the graſs, and ſometimes , mowing or 
MATCH (S.) among the Gunners, is a ſort of | cutting down the graſs. : 
rope made on purpoſe, that when, one end 1s Latter Math, is a ſecond mowing, &c. ot 


lighted, will burn regularly and gradually till; hay made from graſs growing after a firſt 
it is all burnt out; it is uſed for firing off mowing, &c. whack is very rarely long or 


match-lock muſkets and great guns; it is: good enough to ſtack, and therefore is uſed 
alſo laid in mines that are to blow up ſo: immediately. 4:8 
many hours after it is laid down; alſo pieces MA'THEMA'TICAL (A.) ſomething belong- 
of cards, papers, cloth, ſticks, &c. dipped in; ing or appertaining to the mathematicks. 
drimſtone, uſed to light candles; ſometimes MATHEMA'TICKS (S) with the Ancients, 
it means a marriage, and ſometimes one per-| meant all ſorts of learning or diſcipline, but 
ſon that is equally ſkilled, or capable of doing] even then, as well as now, in a more parti». 
any buſineſs, &c. as well as another; like-| cular manner it was reſtrained to thoſe arts 
wiſe thoſe who buſy themſelves to perſuade; that were immediately concerned about 
men to marry, are called mateb- makers; alſo} number and quantity; and under this con- 
a bout at cock- fighting is called a mateb; alſo} fideration it will be no ways romantick to 
che making an agreement to fight or play at] affirm this ſcience, or rather theſe ſciences, 
any exerciſe, is called a match. | were known to the Antcdiluvian world; but 
MATCH (V.) to couple, compare, or make; latter ages have made the ſundry diviſions, . 
one thing like to another; alſo to marry, or fub-divifions, and improvements that are 
give in marriage, &c. | now in being, and from whence fo man 
MA'TCHABLE (A.) that may be equalled, fſurprizing concluſions, numerical, optical, 
compared with, fellowed, or coupled. and mechanical havg taken their riſe, The 
MA”TCHLESS (A.) that cannot be equalized, general diviſion is firſt into ſpeculative mathe- 
that is beyond any compariſon. maticks, which is only concerned about the 
MATCHLESSNESS (S.) the condition ar] ratio, proportion, or properties of numbers 
quality of a thing or perſon that cannot be; and figures under their various combinations z 
equalized, either for goodneſs or badneſs. | the ſecond is called practical mathematics, 
MATE (S.) a companion or aſſiſtant, and is which reduces and applies the. ſeveral rules, 
particularly uſed for the officers in a merchant found out by ſpeculation, to particular arts and 
thip, below the maſter. purpoſes, as the computing the intereſt f 
— MATEO'LOGY (S.) a fooliſh enquiry into] money, the value of goods, the diſtance of 
matters or things too high, above, or beyond] places, the quantity of land or liquor contained 
the capacity or underſtanding of the enquirer.] in a field or veſſel, &c. and theſe particular 
Dura MA'TER (S.) a membrane or lein branches go under various names, as arithme- 
ſticking cloſe to the ſkull on the inſide in! tick, ſurveying, gauging, &c. 7 
ſame places, and covers the brain and cere= MATHEMATICIAN (S.) a perſon ſtudious, 
dellum mediately, and practiſing, and well {killed in the ma- 
Pia MA TER (S.) a ſkin which immediately | thematicks, eſpecially the ſpeculative or de- 
clothes the brain and cerrebellum, is very full monftrative 3 5 
of blood-veſſels, and is ſuppoſed to keep in MA'TINS (S,) that ſervice or thoſe prayers 
the ſpirits bred ore, that are performed firſt in the morning, er 
MATE'RIA MED CA (S. ) all thoſe medicines beginning of the day in church. 
chat are any ways uſed either for the cure or MATRA'LES (S.) a feaſt of the goddeſs Ma- 
prevention of diſeaſes, wounds, &c. | tuta, which the Romans kept upon the 11th 
MATERIAL (A.) whatever is made or com- of June, when none but the Roman ladies en- 
poſed of matter or ſubſtance; alſo any buſi- tered into the temple of the goddeſs to ſacri- | 
neſs or concern of conſequence, value, or fice ; they took a ſlave along with them, 
eſteem, whom they beat with their fiſt, tecauſe Ino, 


_ MATERIALISTS (S.) a ſect that maintained who was the goddeſs, being the wife of Aa- 
. 0 „ 
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MAT MAU 
mat king of Thebes, had been jealous of a MAATRO'SSES (S.) in War, a fort of (ol, 
Nave whom her huſband loved; there was diers in a train of artillery, next in degree 
alſo another particular ceremony obſerved, | under the gunners, and who aſſiſt them in 
the ladies taking with them their ſiſters traverſing, firing, loading, &c, they carry 
children, for whom they prayed, and not} fire-locks, and attend the ſtore-waggons as 
their own. - CEN | a guard, &c, | 
MA'TRASS (S.) with the _ is a bolt- MA"'TTED (A.) wrought or woven like 2 
head, or long ſtraight-neck'd veſſel of glaſs, mat; alſo covered or incloſed with mats; 
fitted to the noſe of an alembick, which are; alſo intangled or confuſedly mixed together, 
ſometimes called receivers in diſtillation. *| as a boy's hair that has been tumbled in the 
MA“ TRICE (S.) with Dyers, is applied to the; graſs, and that is alſo mixed with much dirt 
five ſimple colours from whence all the reſt and ſweat, 
— may be compoſed, wiz. black, white, blue, MATTER (S.) the ſubſtance whereof an 
red, and yellow. thing is made, or the ſubject * "which 
 MA'TRICES (S.) with the Letter-Founders,) any thing is written; with the Philoſophers, it 
are the copper moulds in which are ſtamped; is the common ſolid, diviſion, paſſive ſubr 
or punched the letters wanted, and which | ſtance, of which every thing 1n nature is 
being fixed in an iron or ſteel mould to pour | formed, and which is endowed with different 
the melted liquor in, are ſo contrived, that operties, according as the original matter 
to the face of the letter there is alſo a neck is differently modifie or acted upon, and 
or ſtem caſt out about + of an inch long, more] which ih its own nature is no more inclined 
or leſs, as occaſion or the fancy of the prin-j to reſt than motion, and partakes of either, 
ter or uſer may require. | according to the impetus impelled upon it, 
MA'TRICIDE (S.) this term is applied to the! the medium in which, or the planes on 
murder of his mother, and alſo to the act which it is actuated; alſo that yellow cor- 
of murdering of a mother. | rupted fubſtance that iſſues from wounds is 
'MATRICULA (S.) a catalogue, roll, or liſt called matter. 
of the names of any company or ſociety of MA“ TTINS (S.) mornirg prayers; ſo called 
perſons, and 9 ſpoken of a college or in the church of Rame. 
univerſity for ſcholars or ſtudents in lan- MA TTOCK (S.) an iron inſtrument uſed to 
5 „ the liberal arts and ſciences, &c. grub up trees, weeds, &c. 
9 1 whence the books in which the new- MATTRESS (S.) a quilt or thin bed to 
admitted members are inſerted, are called ma- lay over others, and ſometimes to lie on 
© gricular books. alone. | : 
MATRICULATE (V.) to regiſter or enter MA'TURATE (V.) to ripen or bring forward, 
in the book or roll of a company or body} to uſe methods to force nature in fruits, ſuch 
of men, but more particularly applied to the] as ſtoves for grapes, &c. alſo to bring ſores 
entering or regiſtering of new ſtudents in an | to ſuppuration, &c. or to bring diſputes in law 
univerfity. | | to adeciſion. 
MATRI'CULATION (s) the act of regiſter- MA'TURATION (S.) in Chymiſtry, is the ſe- 
ing, entering, or enrolling a perſon, in proper veral proceſſes of circulation, dipeſtion, &c. 


_ lifts or books, - ' alſo the ripening of raw fruits gathered while 

MATRIMO'NIAL. (A.) ſomething belonging] green, by laying them in firaw, ſand, &c. 

ERS: 2 ertaining to marriage. alſo the haſtening, forwarding, or promoting 
MA ONY, (S.) the act or ſtate of mar-] of a ching. 


łuage or wedlock. | MATURE (A.) ripe, perfect, full grown. 
7: MATRIX (S.) the womb of every female, MATU*RENESS . MATURITY (S.) npe- 
whether human or animal, where the fetus| neſs, perfectneſs, full growth, any thing 
receives nouriſhment and form, &c. I brought to a proper time for action, duly 
MATRONs (S.) in general fignifies any mar- weighed, conſidered, altered, corrected, &c. 
tied woman, or the mother of children; and! MATUT'INE (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
ſometimes fignifies one who has the care] morning; with the N planets are 
and direction of the linen, and childrens] called matutine, when they are above the ho- 
Victuals, &c. in an hoſpital ; and in Law| rizon at ſun-xiſing. ET 
Senſe, ſuch grave experienced women as | MAU'DLIN (A.) half-drunk, _— hc- 
gre ſummoned upon a jury to give verdict in kiſh, &c. in a morning, occaſioned by t09 
Caſe of a woman criminal that pleads her] much liquor over-night. 
þeing quick with child, in bar of execution | MAU'GRE (Part.) in ſpite of, or in full op- 
of the ſentence, or at leaſt for the forbear-] poſition to the will, force, liberty, ot inclir 
- ance thereof till her delivery, are called a jury} nation of a perſon. 
if matron. = 5 MAUL (V.) to thraſh, beat, or bang ſcycrely 
MATRONA'LIA or MATRONALES (S.)] alſo to make a perſon heartily drunk. 
a feaR celebrated by the Ranga ladies on the 'MAU"LKIN (8 a ſcarecrow or ugly figure 
firſt of March, in honour of the god Mars,} dreſſed up to fright away the birds from eat- 
who they imagined had the power of making] ing a gardener's fruit, ec, ao a pode, foren- 


or increaſing their pregnancy, © | „ 
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' MAU'SOLEUM (S.) a ſumptuous tomb or 


- MAW'KISHNESS(S.) diſorder, 


MAX 

ly wench z alſo a baker's mop, &c. 
with which he cleans his oven. j | 
MAUL/-STICK (s.) the ſmaller cane or ftick 
that a painter reſts his hand on while he 


nts. 
MAUND (S.) a baſket to put fruit or gardeners 


ware in, ſometimes called a fieve, ſometimes] 


a hamper, &c. . 

MAU/NDAY THURSDAY (S.) the Thurſ- 
day before Eaſter, on which the king waſhes 
the feet of certain poor people, and gives 
them large charities of money, food and 
raiment. 

MAU NDER (V.) to ſcold, grumble, quar- 
rel, mutter, find fault, &c. alio the cant 
word for to beg. 


magnificent monument erected over the 
corpſe, or to the memory of ſome perſon 
deceaſed, conſiſting of rich architecture, and 
a large panegyrick upon the party, firſt in- 
troduced by Artemiſia, wife of Mauſolus king 
of Caria, who in honour of her huſband 
erected ſuch a curious and ſtately monument, 
that it is deemed one of the wonders of the 
world. J 
MAW (S.) the ventricle of the ſtomach, or that 
hollow place where the food is digeſted. 
MAWKISH (A.) fickiſh, queer, ill-taſted, 


out of order. | 
or ſickiſh- 

neſs of Stomach ; alſo any ill or ſickly, faint 

queer, or odd taſte, 

MAWKS (S.) ſpoken of an unmannerly, ill- 
behaved young woman, or large girl. 

St. MAWS or St. MAU'DITS (S.) in Corn- 
wall, 1s a-ſmall poor borough-town, that 
has but about 30 very ordinary houſes, but 
neither church, chapel, nor market, and yet 
it ſends two members to parliament ;3 Henry 
VIII. built a caſtle here, to ſecure the en- 
trance of Falmouth harbour, of a circular 
form, but being of no great ſtrength, it is 
much neglected, though it has a governor, 
who is allowed 80 J. per annum, and a deputy 
with 267. per annum ſalary 5 there are 17 
guns, which are alternately attended by two 
gunners ; diſtant from London 220 computed, 
and 260 meaſured miles. 

MAW-WORMS (S.) ſuch as breed in the 
maw, ſtomach, or other parts of the body, 
eſpecially of horſes, very much like earth- 


worms, 

MAXTLLA (S.) the jaw, and by Anatomiſts 
called the inferior or lower, or ſu — 
2 Jaw, according to its ſituation in the 


ta — 

MAXIM 650 a proverbial ſpeech, or known 
rule for the doing or forbearing any thing; 
and in Marhematicks, it is the ſame with 
axiom, or a ſelf-evident propoſition, generall 
known, and received by all who have the aſt 
of their reaſon, | 


MA'XIMIS ET MI'NIMIS (s.) a particular 


a 


MEA 


number of very difficult mathematical 

blems are eaſily and pleaſantly ſolved. 
MA'XY (S.) among the Tin miners, is 

ſame as weed with Gardeners among 1 


fort of marcafite that the load or vein degene- 

rates into, i 

MAY (S.) the 5th month of the year, by the 
vulgar account; formerly the 3d, but now alſo 
the 5th, according to the ſtate reckoning z the 
ancients repreſented this month by a youth 
with a lovely countenance, in a robe of 
white and embroidered with daffo- 
dils, haw-thorns, and blue- bottles; on his 
head a garland of white and damaſk roſes, 


the fore-finger of the other. 

MAY'-FLY (S.) an inſect, called alſo a was 
ter-cricket, which being bred in the water 
creeps out, and lying ſometimes under ſtones, 
&c. near the banks, by the heat of the ſun 
becomes a fly. | 

MAY'GAMES (S.) diverſions and ſports of 


ning of the month of May ; alſo the ſetting 

at naught, or making a mock of a 

by making him the common butt for the de- 

riſion or laughing-ſtock of the company. 
MAY'OR (S.) the chief magiſtrate of ſeveral 

cities or towns corporate, and to ſome, as of 
London and York, the title of lord is added to 
them, during the time of their continuance in 
| their office. . | 
MAY'ORALTY (S.) the time 
of a mayor. 


MAY'ORESS (s.) the wife of a mayor. 


which in many places is ornamented wi 
garlands of flowers, for the young men and 
maids to dance round in the month of May 


ment and jollity, ſuch as wakes, fairs, &c. 
MAZAR'INE (S.) ſmall diſhes made to ſet gr 
put in the middle of large ones; alſo tarts 
filled with ſweetmeats ; alſo the fine cloth 
or cambrick ſewn on the boſom of mens and 
boy ſhirts, are called mazarines. 4 
— a dark, or deep blue co» 
r, 
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MEAD (S.) a pleaſant liquor compoſ ho- 
ngy and water boiled together, 1n which is 
infuſed cinnamon, cloves, mace, ginger, and 
the herb roſemary; this being fermented 
with yeſt, after it is fully ſettled and fine, is 


ſrt or kind of fluxjons, by which a great 


o 


at er 
ſon executes the office or enjoys the dignity: 


MAY-POLE (S.) the trunk of a tree, 1 
ſhaft of a column ſet faſt in the * : 


or dead vein with the Lead-miners, it being a 


with a lute in one hand, and a nighiingale on 


dancing and merriment, uſed at the begin- 


— 
: 


* 

1 * 
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” 
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in particular, and at any other times of merri- 


bejiled off for drinking 3, alſo the ni! 


5 2 or land kept on purpoſe for 
graſs. 5 
MEA DOW (S.) a field or paſture- land that 

yields graſs. for feeding cattle immediately, 

and while growing, and alſo for hay, &c. for 
the winter- ſtore. , 
MEA'GERNESS (S.) leanneſs to a great de- 


„N. barrenneſs, poor neſs, &c. 
A'G 


RE (A.) lean, dry, poor in fleſh or Rile, MEASURING (S.) the art of finding the con- 


barren, almoſt a ſkeleton. | 
. MEAL, (S.) the flour of wheat-corn finely 
ground and ſifted ; alſo ſo much victuals as 
a perſon eats at one time; alſo a ſet- time for 
eating. | | | | 
MEA'LY( A.) any ſort of fruits, as pears, ap- 
ples, &c. that eat dry and floury, and that are 
not tart and juicy, &c. , 
MEALY-MOU”THED (A.) one that is faint- 
| hearted, baſhful, or afraid to ſpeak his mind 
freely. | 
MEAN (A.) ordinary, indifferent, of ſmall 
value, poor in condition or extract. 
MEAN (S.) the middle; in the Mathematichs, 
it is applied to a great many things, both nu- 
merical and linear, 
MEAN (V.) to purpoſe or intend, to deſign, 
" reſolve, or underſtand. 
MEANDER (S.) the name of a famous river in 
 Phrygia, ſaid to have 600 turnings and wind- 
ings 1n its courſe, alſo any intricate or dif- 
ficult matter or bufineſs whatever. 
MEA NING (S.) the ſenſe, purpoſe, ſignifica- 
cation, or intention of words, figures, or actions. 
MEA'NNESS (S.) poorneſs, lowneſs of con- 
dition, ſmalneſs, of value, indifference of be- 


haviour, ſordidneſs of manners, or baſeneſs 


of extraction. . 
MEANS (S.) methods, ways, or contrivances 
co do or effect a thing; alſo the eſtate, in- 
come, wealth, or fortune of a perſon; alſo 
certain numbers produced by multiplying any 
number into itſelf, and that product into it- 
ſelf, and that again into itſelf, &c. the num- 
bers taken between unity, and the laſt num- 
ber ſo produced, are called continual »-ans, 
as 3, 9, 81, 6581, where 3, 9, $1, are con- 
tinual means between 1 and 6581, or 3, 9, 
hetween 1 and 81, &c. | | 
MEAR or MEER (S.) ſometimes means a 
Vet, marſhy field, ſometimes a land-mark, 
or ſtone ſet at the boundaries of grounds, 
and ſometimes the meaſure of 30, 31, or 32 
yards in length in fields, &c. where mines 

- are found. | 
MEA'SLES (S.) a diſcaſe incident to children 
and young perſons, whoſe chief ſeat is in the 


Kin, occaſioning a general appearance of 


© eruptions not tending to ſuppuration, with a 
fever, which if not carefully looked after, in- 

- clines the patient to a conſumption, by af- 
flicting him with very violent coughs. 
MEA'SURABLE (A.) that may or can be 
meaſured; alſo moderate, or within reaſcn- 
aVble comp⸗aſc. 


M E C 

appointed to be a ſtandard or common gauge 
for things to be denominated by, as to their 
length, breadth, and thickneſs; ſo a mile is 
a common meaſure for the diſtance of places, 
a gallon for liquids, a yard for cloth, a year 
for time, &c. theſe have greater or leſſer de- 
nominations, according gs they are applicd, 
but are all reduced to ſome of theſe, 


tents of ſuperficies and ſolids, being that part 
of practical mathematicks, which is now 
commonly made a trade of by meaſuring the 
work of painters, glaziers, carpenters, brick- 
layers, &c. between workmen and employer, 
MEAT (S.) any kind of victuals and proviſions 
for man and beaſt, but in a particular manner 
any ſort of eatable flcth. 
MEA“ TUS (S.) in general, fignifies any paſſage 
whatever; and ſo in Surgery, is applied to 
veins, arteries, the lymphatick velſſels, and 
the chylous ducts, &c. and receives particular 
names aceording to the office it is to perform, 
as the meatus auditorius, or the auditory 
paſſage, which begins from the cavity of the 
inner part of the ear, and is cloathed with a 
thin ſkin as far as the brim of the rympanum, 
or drum of the ear, whoſe office is to receive 


tain the wax; fo any other paſſage is called 
a meatus, as meatus urinarius, or the urinary 
paſſage, &c. 
MEA*WING (S.) the noiſe or crying of a cat. 
MECHANICAL or MECHA'NICK (A.) 
ſomething per formed by the hand, or with- 
out ſenſe, reaſon or intelligence in the thing, 
as motion in a clock, &c. alſo mean, poor, 
low, cr baſe in degree or order, as the fon or 
daughter of a handicraſtſman, in oppoſition 
to the ſon or daughter of a nobleman, &c. 
This term is applied to many things, as, me- 
chanical philoſophy, is that which undertakes 
to account for the appearances or phenomena 
of nature from the principles of mechanicks, 
taking in the conſideration of motion, reit, 
figure, lize, &c, and this is ſometimes called 
the corpuſcular philoſophy. 

Mechanical affeficns, is much the ſame 
with philoſophy, they being the properues 


modified, and in ſuch particular bulks, mo- 
tions, &c. ; 
Mechanical Powers, are thoſe ſimple ma- 
chines from which all others are made or com- 
poſed, and called the lever, balance, head, 
pully, wedge, and ſcrew. 
MECHA'NICKS (S.) are thoſe operations 
which are performed as well by the labour of 
the hands as the brain; a {kill enabling 
the workman unſeen in mathematical cur: 
ſities perfectly to work, and finiſh any ſenſi- 
ble work demonſtrated, or demonſtrable by 
the mathematician z and ſometimes the 


MEA'SURE (S.) ſome determinate quantity, 


30 der- 
alſo that part of mathematics * 


4 


the air and audible ſpecies, and to con- 
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that ariſe from body or matter, ſo or 


workmen themſelves are called by this name, 
both by way of diſtinction and contempt; 


ſition 
ö &c. 
5, me- 
takes 
mend 
nicks, 
, reit, 


called 


ſame 
perdies 
or ov. 
„ mo- 


le ma- 
r com- 
whed, 


erations 
\bour ot 
enablin 

l curio- 
ny ſenſi- 
rable by 
nes the 
is name, 


ntempt 3 © 


ME'CHANISM (S.) the material conftruQtion 


ME'DAL (S.) a piece of metal repreſenting the 


ſentations on the other or reverſe fide, All 
the lovers of N have been admirers of 


preſented, by the deſcendants of the parties, 
or by ſtates in honour of the hero; of this 
- ſort there are a great man 


ment between the Greek and Roman charac- 


lick authority, and upon ſolemn occaſions, 


* 


MED 
takes to demonſtrate the force of engines, &c. 
is thus called. 


or compoſition of any body or engine; alſo 
the art, contrivance, or {kill of mechanicks. 


faces of princes, , and other illuſtrious perſons 
for arts, learning, arms, &c. on the one 
fide, and ſome figures or emblematical repre - 


medals, becauſe either from their legend round 
or under it, the figures, &c. they frequently 
come at the explanation of what they other- 
wiſe would have been ignorant of ; though to 
conclude what the phyſiognomy of the party 
was from the old medals, is very precarious ; 
few having been done by excellent artiſts, 
and moſt after the death of the Perſons re- 


Greek, Sicilian, 
and Italian or Roman medals ſtill remaining, 
no leſs remarkable for their curioſity than 
age, The moft beautiful of the Roman me- 
dali began about the reign of Auguſtus, and 
held on till about the time of Severus, in 
which period they were wrought in all kinds 
of metals, and finiſhed with wonderful 
ſtrokes of art, and then as the empire de- 
clined, ſo did the excellency of their coin 
and medals, The learned have made the uſe 
of medals very extenſive, as by the legends 
tokcnow the characters in uſe at the time of: 
their ſtamping, and from thence to judge of 
the antiquity and genuineneſs of manuſcripts ; 
from hence may alſo be diſcovered the agree- 


ters, and how far the latter ſprang from the 
former, the ſeveral mutations and alterations 
that have been made therein from time to 
time, &c, from hence may alſo be learned 
the abbreviations and orthography practiſed 
by the ancients, by which the ſeveral altera- 
tions in the Reman language in particular may 
be reduced to their proper periods of time : 
Upon the whole, nothing can better fix the 
chronological æras and periods of time, than 
coins and medals, which were ſtruck by pub- 


eſpecially among the Roman, where the moſt 
remarkable things of that vaſt empire are 
explained; from hence we learn the figure 
of their ancient gallies and other veſſels, with 
manner of their engaging at ſea, and un- 
queſtionable records of the actions of their 
. generals, their military expeditions, 
dions, diſcipline, encampments, victories, 
mumphs, of the publick bounties of their 


MED 
this gives us a view of their ſolemn proceſ- 
ſions, religious poſtures, and what belongs 
to their ſacrifices, their emperors haranguing 
their troops, giving audience to embaſſadors, 
beſtowing crowns upon eaſtern princes, ahd 
receiving the ſubmiſſions of conquered na- 
tions ; and fince ſo much benefit may accrue 
from true medals, the diſcovery of counterfeit 
ones may be of uſe; the firſt of this kind 
may be ſome made by the moderns, that ne- 
ver had any being among the ancients, ſuch 
are thoſe of Priam, AEneas, Tuliy, Virgil, the 
wiſe men of Greece, &c. others with re- 
verſes unknown to the ancients, &c. theſe 
being modern may be perceived by their be- 
ing either not ſo bold as thoſe of real antiqui- 


is by perceiving the ſand, &c. in thoſe that 
have been caſt from real originals, and then 
repaired, either the field -or the edges will 
not be ſufficiently round and poliſhed, as the 
hammered ones are; the weight 1s another 
method of diſcovering the falſification. Me- 
dali are ſtruck upon extraordinary occaſions 
by all the princes of Europe, and theſe are 
called modern ones; the Dutch have 

very particular in relating every remarkable 
tranſaction of theirs by medals, ever fince 
their revolt from the Spaniſh yoke. 
MEDA'LLION (S.) medals of a very large 
fize, ſtruck upon extraordinary occaſions, 
and preſented by princes to their generals or 
other great men, as a mark of their favour 


never uſed as coin, as the leſſer- ſiaed. medals 
frequently were. | 
ME'DDLE (V.) to concern one's ſelf, or in- 
terpoſe in any thing, eſpecially belonging to 
another. | 
ME'DDLING (S.) the buſying or concerning 
one's ſelf, with or about any thing belonging 
to another. 
ME'DIAL or ME'DIATE (A.) in or belongs 
ing to the middle, or the mean between two 
extremes. Ws 
ME'DIATE (V.) to intercede for, or in behalf 
of another, to excuſe or leſſen a perſon's fault, 
or plead either ſome good action of his on, 
or another perſon's in his behalf, 
MEDIA'TION (S.) the act of pleading or in- 
terceding for another; and in Arithmetrich, 
it is the halving any number, gr dividing it 
by 2; and in Geometry, it is called the biſ- 
ſection or bipartition of lines into twe equal 
parts. 3 | 
MEDIATOR (S.) one who in a pacifick man- 
ner endeavours fo reconcile perſons at vari- 
ance, or to ſettle and determine diſputes be- 


emperors, either in giving largeſſes, or in re- 
leaſing taxes, their alliances and truces, th 
dügnity and habit of their magiſtracy, th 


Sure; their theatres and amphitheatres 


tween them; in Divinity, Jeſus Chritt is the 
Mediator of redemption between God and 
man; he is the — the ſacriſice, the 
prieſt, and the interceſſor of the new cove- 
nant; he has ſealed it with his blood, has 
propoſed the terms and conditions of it in his 


golpely 


ty, or not ſo ſoft; another way of diſcovery | 


and eſteem, for their being the inſtruments of 
performing uncommon exploits, and were 
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MEDIATO'RIAL (A.) of or belonging to the 
ME DICAMENT (S.) any phyſical compoki-\ 
MEDICA'STER (S.) a pretender to know- 


MEDIC'INABLE or MEDICINAL (A.) of 
A 8 or healing nature. 
ME 


. which the true application to the ſtudy 


* 
i» 


> 


* 


_ eircumſtances of thoſe who are neither poor 
ME DTTATE (V.) to ponder, think, or reflect 


, 1 laid down, 
MEDITA*TION (S.) ſtrict, cloſe, and retired 


World, ang oftentimes leave their wives and 


ME'DITATIVE (A.) inclined or apt to think, 
MEDTTERRANEA 


Foſpel, has inſtituted the form of it in bap- 
_ iſm, and repeated the ratification of it in| 
the ſacrament of his body and blood; ſome- 
times it is extended to the pr eſts and mi- 


chey were Wholly ſtrangers to, ſuch as fe- 


; the devout diſpoſition of the firſt Chriſtians 


MED 


niſters of holy things, to holy and devout 
een yet alive, and to ſaints and angels in 
eaven. 


office or buſineſs of a mediator. 
tion uſed in the cure of any malady. 


ledge and ſkill in phyſick; a quack, cheat, 
or impoſtor. 


JCINE (S.) the art of knowing viſeaſes, 
and proper remedies for whatever afflicts the 
bodies of mankind, whether internal or ex- 
ternal ; anciently the knowledge of phyſicians 
extended only to external maladies, as hurts, 
bruiſes, wounds, &c. but internal affections 


vers, the gout, pains in the bowels, &c. and 
uſually affirmed them to be the effects of 
God's wrath and vengeance, or the product 
of evil ſpirits, or the art or ſkill of magick, 
c. from ' whence ſprang thoſe numberleſs 
impoſtures of charms, philters, taliſmans, 


of nature; and the virtue of plants, the œco- 


5d guy of the human ſtructure, and the circu-|_ 
Nution of the blood, has baniſhed ſo far, that 


even the moſt ignorant are delivered from the 
Ale impoſition, which pretended witches and 


O'CRITY (S.) a mean or middle be- 
tween any two extremes, and commonly is 
applied to a moderation of living, or the 


nor rich. 


ypon any thing very ſeriouſly and careful- 
hy, in order to find out the truth of the 


thinking or = ering upon the nature and 
prone of any thing, but is more particu- 

ly reſtrained to pious and divine reflections 
upon the works and mercies of God, which 


into ſuch extremes, as to retire from the 


families unprovided for, and which gave riſe 
do the ſeveral pretended religious ſocieties 
now in being, of both men and women, 
called monks and nuns. 


conſider, or ponder upon thoroughly. 

(A.) any place ineloſed 
within two or more lands, or what is called 
inland. 


Mediterranean Sea, that ſea which lies be- 
tween Europe, Aſia, and Africa; it is divided 
from the weſtern or Atlartick Sea by the 


7 had expcſed them to. $ 


MED 
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MEE 
ſtraits of Gibraltar, has Europe to the 
Afia to the eaſt, and N to the = f 
its parts are diffeie itly denominated, as that 
branch between Spain, France, and Ttoly, is 
called the Tyrrhenian Sea; that between 
Italy to the weſt, Greece. and Dalmatia to the 
eaſt, the Adriatick (now commonly called 
the gulph of Fenice) and the [onian Sea; that 
which parts Greece from Afia to the Darda. 
nels, tormerly called the Egean Sea, is now 
called the Archipelago; that which expands 
itſelf between Greece and Afia as far as Con- 
ſtaminople, is called the Propontis ; and that 
much more extended ſea, north of Conſtan. 
tinople, between Europe to the north and weft, 
Ala to the eaſt, and Anatolia to the ſouth, 
1s called the Euxine or Black Sea. 
1 a Pagan goddeſs, whom 
the ancients believed to preſide over medi- 
cines, and appointed feſtivals to her honour, 
called Meditrinalia, in which they offered 
her new and old wine, drinking a little of 
each in the form of a medicine, eſteeming 


wine moderately taken as a preſervative a- 


ainſt moſt di ſeaſes. 
MEDIUM (S.) the mean or middle between 
two extremes; alſo the conſtitution or frame 
of fag through which bodies move, or 
in which they act, as the air or the water 
common and known to us, beſides which, 
there is the ſubtile or ethereal medium, or an- 
other of a much finer and penetrating nature 
than that we are acquainted with, and which 
fills the ſpace of the upper regions, my 

to the opinion of ſome philoſophers ; the a- 

trologers have what they call the medium cel 

or the middle heaven, which is the tenth 

houſe or angle of the ſouth in an aſtroloęi · 

cal figure, in which planets and ſtars have 

the greateſt altitude that they can have, and 
act with the greateſt vigour and efficacy; it 
ſignifies kings, governors, commanders, and 
all ſorts of magiſtrates; alſo promotions, 

honour, &c. 

ME'DLAR (S.) a fruit ſo called, fomewha 
like a pear. 

ME'DLER (S.) a buſy-body, one that loves to 
concern himſelf with other people's affairs. 
ME'DLY (s.) a confuſed mixture or jumble of 

various things together. 

MEEK (A.) mild, gentle, quiet, difficult to 
8 or make angry, patient, long-lut- 
ering, / 

MEE'KNESS (S.) that happy, quiet, <2, 
gentle diſpoſition of mind, that is not can 
provoked or ſtirred up to anger. 

MEEN or MIEN (S.) the air or carriage of 2 

erſon's countenance or body. 

MEER or MERE (S.) in Wiltſhire, was for- 
merly a market-town, but is now oni a 
village; diſtant- from London 87 computed, 
and 103 meaſureg miles, l 

MEER 4 downright, arrant, poſitives 


lain. 
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MEEK G0) 8 meaſure of ground uſe! g 
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MEL 
the Minert in Derbyſhire, and other places, in 
quantity from 30 to 32 yards in length. 
MEET (A.) proper, fit, right, juft equitable. 
MEET or METE (V.) to meakure ; alſo to 


come together like two perſons that are go- | 


ing contrary ways; alſo to aſſemble or gather 
together many perſons in one place for acts 
of devotion, pleaſure, buſineſs, &c. PRE. 

MEE'TNESS (S.) properneſs, fitneſs, juſtneſs, 
ſuitableneſs. i 

MEC ALE' SIA (S.) a ſolemn feſtival celebrated 
among the Roman on the 12th of April, in 
honour of the great mother of the gods called 

 Cybele or Rhea, at which were games and 
combats held before the temple of that god- 
deſs; the women danced in the proceflion, 
and the magiſtrates walked in their robes, 
the figure of the goddeſs being carried before 


them. 

ME'GRIM (S,) a very troubleſome diſtemper 
in the night, that occaſions great pain in the 
temples, or fore-part of the head, ſometimes 
accompanied with ſwimmings, noiſes, and 

ſwoonings. ä 

ME LA (S.) the name of a ſurgeon's inſtru- 
ment, commonly called a probe, or tent, 
made of ſilver or ivory, of various forms, 
according to the parts it is intended to be ap- 
plied to, and ſometimes uſed in extracting the 
ſtone out of the bladder. 

MELANCHO'LICK or ME'LANCHOLY 
(A.) of a diſpoſition inclined to melancholy, 
penſiveneſs, or over and above thoughtful- 
neſs ; alſo any thing that is productive of 
ſuch a diſpoſition, 

MELA'SSES (S.) the ſediment that ariſes 
— refining of ſugar, commonly called 
treacle, 

ME'LCOMB or ME'LBOMB-REGIS (S.) in 
Derſetſhire, on the fide of the Mey, over- 
againſt Weymouth, to which it is joined by a 
handſome timber bridge; thoſe two towns 
are now incorporated into one body, and 
governed by a mayor, aldermen, &c. but 
the two towns both ſend each two members 
to parliament ;z there are two good markets 
weekly on Tueſday and Friday; diſtant 
from London 106 computed, and 132 mea- 
lured miles, 

ME'LFORD (S.) in Suf»k, one of the beſt 
and largeft towns in England, that is not a 
market-town. f 

MELILOT (S.) a fort of ſweet- ſcented trefoil 
of a digeſting mollifying nature, for which 
reaſon, a falve called by this name, is made 
with the juice of this herb, &c. and applied 
to chilblains and other inflammations. 

ME'LIORATE (V.) to ripen, ſoften, mollify, 
appeaſe, mend, &c. : 

MELIORA TI 
amendin 

ME LITES (S.) a ptecious ſtone of an orange 
or quince colour. 

MELLET (s.) a diſeaſe chat grows in a dry 

| kad upon the beal of a horſe's foot, 


ON (.) a ripening, ſoftening, |. 
8 & c. 


. 
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MELLI'FEROUS (A.) of a nature 
Arr. and producing hone * 

MELLYFLUENT or MELLYFLUOUS (A.) 
ſweet or flowing with honey, or any ſweet 
matter; alſo eloquent or charming in beauti- 
ful language. 

ME'LLOW (A.) ſoft through age or ri 
tender, choice, full of, or intermi with 
marrow or fatneſs; alſo a term for a perſon 
that is almoſt drunk. 

ME'LLOWNESS (S.) the fate or condition of 
ripeneſs, marrowineſs, or richneſs of meat 
2 by its extraordinary goodneſs and 
full age. ; 

MELO'DIOUS (A.) muſical, harmonious, 
pleaſant, or charming in ſound. 

MELO'DIOUSNESS (S.) the delicateneſs, mu- 
ſicalneſs, or harmoniouſneſs of any ſounds. 

MELODY (S.) harmony, muficalneſs, or 
pleaſantneſyof an air or ſong-tune. 

ME LOPES (S.) certain ſpots or ſtains in the 


nant or peſtilential fever. 


caſions it to burſt out of the uveous coat, and 
appears like a ſmall apple. 
MELPO'MENE (S.) one of the nine muſes, 


ſented with a ſedate and grave countenance, 


one hand, and a poniard in the other. | 
MELT (V.) to diſſolve, or come from a firm 
ſolid ſtate into a liquid condition, as fat, or 
butter . is by heat, ſo any ſort of metals are 


a cant word for extravagantly ſpeading any 


conſiderable ſum of money. 
ME'LTERS (S.) particular workmen 
melt the bullion in the Mint, to ſtandard it, 
and make it fit for coining ; alſo thoſe who 
refine or purify fat, and make it fit for tal- 
low, workable by the candle-makers or tal- 
low-chandlers. 2 
ME LTON-MOW BRA (S.) in 1 
well ſeated in a fertile ſoil, and on the banks 


which are two fine ſtone-bridges;z it is a 
pretty large, well-built town, and has a con- 
ſiderable market weekly on Tueſday, for corn, 
cattle, proviſions, &c. diſtant from London 77 
computed, and 88 meaſured miles. 


body made up of ſeveral fimilar parts defigned 
for the performance of voluntary actions; 
alſo any of the exterior parts ariſing from, 
or growing out of the trunk of à tree, or 
body of an animal; and in Scciety, it fig- 
nifies ſometimes a profeſſor of ſome particu- 
lar opinions, or one that is free of a com- 

any, or that is a repreſentative in parliament 

or a town, city, &c. or in general, a ſubje& 
of a kingdom or commonwealth, 
MEMBRANE (S.) a nervous, fibrous, broad, 
plain, white, and dilatable ſubſtance, 


+ 
*. 3 


of the Eye, which almoſt encircleth it, over 


MEMBER (S.) in Anatomy, is any organical 


coyers the bowels, the great cavities 1 8 f 


— 


fleſh, occaſioned by the violence of a malig- , 
ME'LOS (S). a diſtemper in the eye, that oc- 


ſaid to be the inventreſs of tragedies, repree 


richly habited, holding ſceptres and crowns in 


the ſame; likewiſe ſnow, ice, ſugar, &c..alſo - 
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An exquiſite, quick, and ſharp ſenſation. 
| *ME'MBRANOUS (A.) full, or repleniſhed 
IS with membranes, ſomething like or belong- 
ing to a membrane. 
13 ME MBRED (A.) in Heraldry, is when the 


Joured from the body. | 
MEMBRE'TTO (S.) in Architefure, is a pi- 
laſter that ſupports an arch; and theſe are 
frequently fluted, but never exceed nine flu- 
tings or channels; it is common ts adorn 
| door-caſes, the fronts of galleries and chim- 
ney- pieces with them, and alſo to bear u 
— cornices and freezes of wainſcots wi 
. . them. 
tn MEMOIRS (s.) are properly ſuch hiſtories of 
facts as are written either by the parties them- 
ſelves immediately concerned, or at leaſt were 
| eye-witneſſes to them, though many books 
Fr go under this name that are not ſo qualified; 
it is ſometimes applied to the journals of 
learned ſocieties, and ſometimes to the repre- 
ſentations or papers delivered by ambaſladors 
7 from or to kings, princes, or ſtates. 
MME MORABLE (A.) ſomething remarkable 
5 or worthy to be continued in remembrance, 
either upon account of the benefit received, 
and ſo to excite joy and thankſgiving, as 
the revolution in 1688, or of damage ſu- 
ſtained or threatened, as of the fire of London 
in 1666. 
ME MOKABLENESS (S.) of a nature or qua- 
lity deſerving to be remembered. 
MEMORA'NDUM (S.) a minute or ſhort: 
note made or taken of any thing to perpetuate 
the remembrance of it, and to prevent miſ- 
takes and forgetfulneſs, 
MEMORIAL (S.) the repreſentation of a 
: matter or thing, which ought to be accord- 
ing to the truth, it being applied to a re- 
monſtrance made by one prince or ſtate to 
another, of the ſtate or condition of ſome- 
thing complained of; alſo a monument or 
' tomb-ſtone ſet up in honour of ſome great 
man or action. 
* ME'MORY (S.) that faculty of the mind or 
"=P ſoul, whereby paſt things are repreſented to 
= the mind as if preſent ; in Anatomy, it is the 
retention, marks, or footſteps impreſſed in 
. ſeveral places in the barky ſubſtance, or 
. folding fibres of the brain, by the motion of 


objects. 
XE 'MPHITES (S.) a ſort of Egyptian ſtone, 


doi, che muſcles, &c. and is endowed with 


| beak and legs of a bird are differently co-| 
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Ke. (S.) certain religious orders in the church 
of Rome, politically kept up to be a continual 
charge upon the people, who, under the no- 


r A 


tion of a voluntary gift, are obliged to be 


at a greatef charge than any tax the church 
or ſtate could, with any ſhew of reaſon; or 
pretext of juſtice, lay upon them for their 
maintenance; there are four ancient orders, 


who having no lands, go from houſe to houſe 


begging alms, which in a manner, conſider- 
ing all things, may juſtly be called robbing 
or plundering the people, wiz. the Carmelites, 
Jacobins, Cordeliers, and Augnftines ; to thoſe 
may be added the Capuckins, Recullecłi, Mi- 
nims, and others of a later date, 
ME'NDING (S.) the act of repairing a houſe, 
rment, &c. that is defective, or the ſtate of 
ealth that is increaſing after ſickneſs; alſo 
the alteration of trade, or any thing elſe, for 
the better, &c. 
MENDLESHAM (S.) in Saft, a ſmall 
town ſeated in the midſt of the Dirt, has a 
handſome church, and a ſmall market weekly 
on Tueſday ; diſtant from London '65 com- 
puted, and 76 meaſured miles, 
ME'NI (S.) the name of an ancient goddeſs, 
worſhipped particularly by the Jews, which 
the prophets Iſaiab and Feremiah reprove 
them for, the one under the name of queen 
of heaven, or the moon, and the other by 
Meni, which is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 
Arte and Venus Cwleſtiss Feremiah re- 


roaches them with honouring the queen of 


eaven fo far, that the fathers lighted the 
fire, the mothers kneaded the cakes, and the 
children gathered the wood, and they in return 
for his rebuke affure him, that they would 


| worſhip her as their fathers had done before 


them ; becauſe that from the time of their 
ceaſing to ſacrifice to her, they had been af- 
flicted with ſword and famine. 

ME'NIAL (A.) of or belonging to the infide 
of a houſe, as a ſervant that is to clean or d 
the work about the houſe, is called a memal 
ſervant. _ 

MENI'NGEs (S.) twothin ſkins which indloſe 

the ſubſtance of the brain. 

MENT'SCUS (S.) a ſmall or little moon. 

Meniſcus Glaſſes, ſuch as are convex on the 
outſide, and concave on the inſide, like watch- 
glaſſes that cover, or are put over the dul- 

lates. 

ME'NIVER or ME! NEVER (3) a mik- 
white fur or ſkin of a ſmall Muſcovian 


reported to be endued with this property, that 
if pulverized and laid upon a member that is 


patient feels no pain in the operation. : 
_ .. ME NACE (V.) to threaten, huff, vapour, taik 
_— ig, or pretend to great matters. 


or reform from a wicked to a good life. 
DP TY ACENDICANTS or MENDICANT FRIARS, 


1 MEN- 


animal, 


ME'NSES (S.) the natural and monthly purga- 


to be cut off, it will deaden it, ſo that the; tions belonging to the female ſex, or excre- 


tions of blood from the vagina of the vob, 
being as it were the puriſicati n of the b d), 
which begin uſually in healthy perſons ab ut 
13 or 14 old, and ceaſe naturally in 
women with child, and in thoſe ſo far ad- 
' vanced in years, as to be paſt child-bearings 
| of which it is an infallible ſign, and gener al 
ceaſe in thoſe that give ſuck. 
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ME'NSTRUOUS or ME'NSTRUAL (A.] of 
or belonging to the menſes, or any monthly 
iodical purgations. 25 
M 'N ST RUUM (S.) that which is to be diſtil- 
led, or a liquor which corrodes metals and dii- 
ſolves ſtones, as vinegar, aqua- fort s, ſpirit of 
wine &c. ſometimes it is taken for the caput 


rtuum, which is left after diſtillation. ; 
ME'NSUR ABLE (A.) that is capable of being 


meaſured. : 
MENSURA'TION (S.) meaſuring, and is ge- 

nerally applied to the art of meaſuring geo- 

metrical tuperficies and ſolids, whereby the 


uſed, or required to be uſed, is computed, and 
from thence the value of land, or charge of 
buildings, &c. may be known. 
MENTAL (A.) belonging tothe mind, 
Mental Reſervation, is words ſpoke with a 
double entendre, by which the real intention 


and purpoſe of the ſpeaker is concealed, b 
ell 3 to the hearer under a diſguiſe a 
e a different meaning. 
2 MEN'TION (V.) to ſpeak or take notice of, to 
228 hint a name a perſon or thing to others. 
eſe MER A'CEOUS (A.) pure, unmixed, without 
thick any adulteration. 
5 ME'RCANTILE (A.) in the mannes and form 
22 of a merchant or publick trader; and among 
ja by Us, refers to the laws, cuſtoms, &c. of thoſe 
; with gentlemen that trade in, vr to, foreign parts 
& 206 and commodities. 
dt MERCA'TOR's CHART or PROJECTION 
ed the (S.) a deſcription or projeCtion of the globe 
nd the or face of the earth in plana, wherein the 
i degrees upon the meridian inercaſe towards 
ry the poles, in the ſame proportion that the 
de parallel circles decreaſe upon the globe; this 
F their is chiefly uſed by mariners, becauſe of its 
on 0 exactneſs and eaſineſs, both in the uſe and 
eonitruttion, and called ercator's, becauſe 
» ible he, in the time that the true inventor, Mr. 
n or 6 Fright, was gone a long voyage, publiſhed it 
8 under his name; ſo that an account of a 
voyage taken or marked down upon, or by 
E one of theſe charts, is called Mercator's ſail- 
ing, by the navigators. 
” ML RCENARINESs (S.) covetouſneſs, deſire 
x on the 0! reward, avariciouſneſs. 
> watch- MERCENARY (A.) of a diſpoſition that 
he did will do. nothing without money or reward, 
and any thing with or for it, and fo conſe- 
2 mi k- quently Lable or eaſy to be bribed or cor- 
luſcovian * 5 
ME RCER (S.) a tradeſman that ſells broad 
ly purga- klks of all forts, ready wrought. 
or excre- ME RCERY. (S.) goods that mercers ſell, or 
de womb, wa N , 
the b dy, RCHANDIZE (S.) any fort of vendible 
ons ab ut g00ds or commodities; alſo any trade or 
rally in Nr. of traffick. ; 
o far ad- MERCHANDI ZE, (V.) to traffick or trade in 
d- bearing, any fort, of goods, eſpecially to or from fo- 
gener al Man. 


| MERCHANDI'ZING (S.) all forts of trafficky 


quantity of work done, or to be done, or ſtuff 


MER = 
2 or dealing, but particularly foreign 
trade. To 

ME'RCHANTABLE (A.) any fort of goods 
that are in ſuch a condition as the market 
will vend ; faſhionable, in good order, and 
fit for uſe. : 

ME'RCHANT-MAN (S.) among the Seamer, 
is a ſhip fitted out not only with the neceſ- 
faries tor a voyage, but with commodities for 
trade, to which it is peculiarly appropriated, 
and ſo has ſeldom more hands than are ſuf- 
ficient to work the ſhip, or conduct it through 
its voyage, without regard to fighting or de- 
fence, unleſs in dangerous places for pirates, 
or in times of war, where convoys are not to 
be got. 

ME RCHANT-TATLORs (S.) a ſelect com- 
pany among the ſeveral diſti nctions of the 
city of London, of which ſeven kings have 
been members, wiz. Richard II. and III. 
Edvard IV. Henry IV. V. VI. and VII. 
They are, at this day, a very conſiderable 
company, though their appellation is but 
contemptible, and the occupation by the vul- 
gar deſpiſed and ignominiouſly treated. 

MERCHE (S.) in Cambridgeſtire, a very mean 
town, but has a ſmall market weekly on 
Friday; diſtant from London 67 computed, 
and 79 meaſured miles. ü 

ME RCI UL (A.) tender-hearted, pitiful, or 
compaſſionate. ; 

ME'RCIFULNESS (S.) of a compaſſionate 
diſpoſition, full of tenderneſs and charity, 
inclined to relicve the miſerable, and forgive 
offences, 

ME'RCILESS (A.) cruel, hard-hearted, with- 
out compaſſion, unmoved at another's miſery 


and diſtreſs. 
ME'RCILESSNESS (S.) cruelty, tyrannical- 

els. . 
of ac- 


neſs, hard- heartedn 55 
MERCURIAL (A.) lively, briſk, full 
tion, ingenious, inventive, &c. 2 | 
Mercurial Phoſphorus, a pleaſant and inno- 
cent experiment” of producing light, by ſha 
king mercury in vacuo. 7 Ts 
MERCURIA'LE (S.) an aſſembly of the par- 
lament of Paris, held the firſt Wedneſday © 
after St. Martin's day, and the firſt Wed- 
neſday after Zaſter-week, where the fir 
preſident and one of the attorneys- 
ſpeak againſt the cheats and diſorders com- 
' mitted in the adminiſtring of juſticey alſo 
the ſpeech itſelf is called by this name; and 
ſometimes it means any publick reproof and 
reprimand, : 
ME'RCURIALIST (S.) among the Aftrologersy 
is one that is born under the planet Mercury 
and among Us, at this time, it is ſpoken of 
one that gives into the common and extrava- 
gant uſe of quickſilver, both properly and. 
improperly, a | 
MERCURIALS (S.) medicines made up, pre- 
pared with, or compounded of mercury or 
uickſilver, TIT” 
ME'RCURIES (S.) the, ſellers or. earriets. of - 
* REWS— 
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'news-papers from houſe to houſe ; alſo the 


ME'RCURY (S.) vulgarly called quickſilver ; 
quids that will not take fire, whether = 
tous, acid, or aqueous; ſome call the 


ever; it is one of the chymical principles by 


purple colour; with the Aſtronomers it is the 


the moon, though in ſome ſyſtems he is 


from the ſun, nor Venus above 48, and there- 


| ay with the ſun, but a conjunction, which 
n 


and 40 minutes in a day; the aſtrologers ſay 


of the gods, and was worſhipped as the deity 
that immediately preſided over learning, | 


| 44“ or the interpreter of the will of the 


ſon of Jupiter, begotten upon Maia, &c. 
ME'RCY (S.) a virtue that influences or in- 


|. thoſe acts of goodneſs beſtowed upon the crea- 
ME'RCY-SEAT (S.) in the Jewiſp Church, 


Was the covering of the ark of the covenant, 
or of the holy cheſt, in which the tables of 


wings extended forward, ſeemed to form a 


* - . 
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name of thoſe who keep ſhops to receive news- 
papers from the printing offices in large por- 
cels, on-purpoſe to diſtribute them to the car- 
riers or hawkers. 


this name is given by the chymiſts to all li- 


pirit 
drawn from plants or animals by this name, 
and others any acid chymical liquor what- 


which they pretend to ſolve the phænomena 
of nature; with the Heralds, it means the 


aft of all the planets, and loweſt, except 


placed in the ſun's deferent, without any 
proper orb of his own, only in epicycle, 
whereby he is ſometimes placed above the 
ſun, and rendered inviſible ; experience aſ- 
ſures us he is never above 28 degrees removed 


fore neither of them can ever make any aſ- 


truth is none: this planet is of a duſky 
colour, and but ſeldom ſeen ; his mean mo- 
tion is 59 minutes and. 8 ſeconds, but ſome- 
times ſo ſwift, that he goes a whole degree 


His nature is various, and participates mu 

with the planet he is with, or beheld by, 
but that in his own nature he is cold and 
dry, a great ſtirrer up of winds, and being 
ſtrong, ſignifies a good wit, or one of a 
ſubtle, politick, ſtudious diſpoſition 3 but 
when ill dignified, a whimfical, careleſs, 
troubleſome, prating, lying buffoon, &c. a- 
mong the Ancients he is called the meſſenger 


eloquence, and trade; the Greeks call him 


gods; he is ſaid to be the inventor of muſic, 
which” others aſcribe to Apollo, and many 
other things are allowed him, which we 
have as little to ſay to, as that he was the 


ſpires our minds with compaſſion for the mi- 
eries and misfortunes of our brethren, and 
inclines us to forgive thoſe who have any 
ways offended us; in the Scripture Language, 


ture by Almighty God, are called mercies. 


the law were depoſited, made of gold, at the 
two ends whereof were fixed the two che- 
rubims of the ſame metal, which, by: their 


throne for the majeſty of God, who in 
ſcripture is repreſented to us as fitting be- 


MER 
as it were his footſtool ; it was from hegte 
that God gave his oracles to Moſes, or to the 
high-prieſt that confutred him 3 in the Eccle. 
faftical-ſlyle of the Chriſtian church, the 
crown-work or canopy over the altar is cal. 


led by this name, and ſometimes the con- 
feſſion. 


inclination, or diſpoſition. 
MERTDIAN (S,) a circle of the ſphere paſſing 
from north to ſouth, under which all people 
have noon at the ſame time. Geographers 
uſe meridians to mark the longitudes, that is, 
to ſhew how much one place is more eaſt or 
weſt than another, taking the length of the 
world from eaſt to weſt 3 and ſo having a fix- 
ed term, they ſettle a firſt meridian, from 
whence they begin to reckon the longitudes, 
drawing from weſt to eaſt. Moſt geographers 
have choſen the canary iſlands in the weſt 
of Africa for the firit meridian ; the Dutch 
make it paſs through the Teneriff iſland 
and the Cape Verd, and the French through 
the weſt part of the iſland of Iron more 
weſterly, as Prolemy did, which makes a 
difference of two degrees 44 minutes. The 
Portugueſe have ſettled their firſt meridian 
about tun degrees beyond that, wiz. through 
Tercera, one of the Azores towards America, 
becauſe, as they ſay, the needle touched 
with a load-ftone, (which varieth and de- 
clineth almoſt every where elſe) in Tercera 
iſlands points directly north; from this ac- 
count the readers of voyages may eaſily 
perceive that notice muſt be carefully taken 
of the firſt meridian or they will make ſtrange 
work with the ſituation of places in reſpect 
of eaſt and weſt, and that the matter itſelf 
is altogether arbitrary; on the globe, it is 
the graduated braſs circle, in which the globe 
itſelf turns upon its axis, the top and bot- 
tom of which are the repreſentative poles of 
the world, ; 
Meridian Altitude, is the greateſt height of 
the ſun, or any ſtar above the horizon of any 
lace, and when the ſun comes to this circle 
1t is noon or mid-day, and when a ſtar comes 
to it, it is full ſouth, 
MERIDIONAL (A.) of or belonging to the 
ſouth, or towards the ſouth. f 
Meridional Difference, in Navigation, is the 
difference of longitude between any place 4 
ſhip came from and now is in. s 
MERIO'NETHSHIRE (S.) in Nerth-Wates, is 
excecding mountainous and rocky, very un- 
22 and generally inclined to barrenneſz, 
ring but thin crops of corn, yet is fo 
to feed good flocks of ſheep and herds of cat- 
tle; the mountains are ſo high, that in ma- 
ny places two men may ſtand and diſcourſe 
together, each upon a ſeparate mountain, but 
mult travel ſeveral miles before they can 
meet; it is well watered with rivers, an 
ſtored with deer, fowl, and fleſh; it 18 but 


teen the cherubims, and the ark itſelf was! 


thinly inhabited, though it lies on the 1 
1 


MERETRI'CIOUS (A.) of a luſtful, whorih 
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ce a 1 8 
he tes for 45 miles in lengeh, and is a 168 in the man of and diſcharge Memſelves 
le- — — it cogtains 7 ies and] into it; it is of a circular figure, with a nat᷑ 
he three market-towns, and ſends one } row ProduRtion, to which the end of the 
al- to parliament; its principal ty or] colon and beginning of the rectum are tied 
n- manufacture is * ettons. l it is about four fingers and a half in d:ame+ 
ME RTT (S.) deſert, worth, excellency, or | ter; its circumference being full of plai.s 
im dhe moral goodneſs of mens actions that de-] and foldings, is about three ells in * it 
ſerve reward; and ſometimes it is applied to] is ſtrongly tied or faſtened to the three firſt 
ing puniſhment for- il} doing, &e. - The School] vertebræ of the loins. 
ple vines, in their difputes, have diſtinguiſhed [ME'SLIN or MASLIN (S.) a mixed ſort of 
ers vo ſorts of merit, and call one by the name] corn or meal, as wheat and rye to make 
is, of merit of congruity, which is, when there] bread with; alſo the bread ſo made. 
or js no proportion between the rewaid and the 4MESN or MEASNE (S.) a Leto term, ſignĩ- 
the action, but the goodneſs and liberality of the] fying him who is lord of a manor, and fo 
fix- bettower makes up, and accepts of the defi-] hath tenants holding of him, tho* he him- 
rom ciency of the action; the other they cal} merit felf holds of the king or ſuperior lord; alto 
des, ot eondignity, and that is, where the action] the name of a-writ where the tenant is diſ- 
hers nnd reward are proportionable, as a ſervant's | trained for ſervice due from the meſt to the 
weſt wages and his work, &c. | ſuperior lord. . 
utch | MERIT (V.) to deſerve either reward or pu- [ME'SNAGERY or MA'NAGERY (S.) the 
land niſhment for the good or bad actions that a] art of prudently regulating a family, _ 
eh _ does. RISE  ,--* IMESOLA'BE or MESOLA'BIUM (S.] 42 ma- 
more MERTTORIOUS (A.) ſomething that de-] thematical inſtrument invented by the old 
es 2 ſerves reward or punifliment, &c. - mathematicians, for. the finding two mean 
The MERITO*RIOUSNESS (S.) deſervingneſs, | proportionals mechanically, which they could 
idian worthineſs of reward and encouragement. not geometrically, conſiſting of three paral- 
ough ME'RITOT (S.) childrens play at ſwinging in] lelograms moving in a groove to certain in- 
erica, a rope. terſections. 
ached ME RL ON (S.) in Fortification, that part of a| MESS (S.) a portion or quantity of viftuals 
de- parapet which is between two embrazures of appointed for one or more perſons, eſpecially 
ercerd | A battery, whoſe length is commonly 9 feet] on board a ſhip; on ſhore it is commonly ap- 
s ac- nert the gune, and 6 on the out-ſide, its] plied to a ſmall porringer full of broth or 
eaſily | Fight is 6 feet, and thickneſs 18. bother ſort ef ſpoon- meat. LE : 
taken RMAID (S.) an imaginary ſea-monſter, [MESS (S.) to eat together out of one and the 
trange reported to Nave the upper parts like a wo-] ſame diſh, or of one and the ſame joint of 
eſpect man, and the lower parts like a fiſn; this] meat, particularly ſpoken of the manner or 
itſelf ſtory is taten from the Syrens that are re- eating on ſhip- board. : 
„ it i ported by the old to have endeavoured [ME'SSAGE (S.) the particular buſineſs or er- 
e globe to tempt Ulyſſes, &c. by ſinging very harmo- | rand that any one is ſent about. Nh 
d bot- niouſly ; fore hiſtorians and traveliers af- [MESSENGER (S.) a perſon that is ſent from 
les of firm, they have ſeen creatures like what are | one place and perſon to another to del:ver 
Called mermen and mermaids, but none come | meſſages, or go of ertands; there ate allo 
ight of up to the draughts of them in painting, he- many officers belonging to the city, that are 
of any raldry, Kc. . | called by this name, ſome immediately un- 
s circle MERRIMENT or MERRY-MAKING ts.) der the command and direction of the ſe- 
comes - a feaſting, jollity, or company met together | cretaries of ſtate, that are always in a readi- 
to divert themſelves, | neſs to be ſent with a diſpatch either fo- 
to the ME'RRINESS (S.) pleafantneſs, gayneſs, | reign or domeſtick; they are alſo etnployed 
chearfulneſs, briſkneſs, or livelineſs of diſ-| to take up. perſons for high-treaſan,” of 
1, is the pofition or mind. 14 other offences againſt the ſtare, Wick the 
place 3 MERRY (A.) gay, lively, briſk, frolick, jo-| ſecretaries warrants, that do not properly 
cund. . f I fall under the cognizance of the common 
Wales, s ME'SENTERY (s.) the membrane of the pe- law, and which ſometimes are not proper. 
very un ntoncum double, enriched with glandules, to be 3 known what they are; for 
rrenneks, nerves, arteries, veing, . chyliferous and lym- | which purpoſe the meſſengers houſes are al- 
is found phatick veſſels ; it is fituated in the middle of | lowed to be made priſonis of, and the govern- 
s of cats the abdomen, and contains the inteſtines in | ment allows them 6x. $4 per day; when 
t in ma- wonderful manner 3 it has a great glan- | they are diſpatched abroad, their travel. 
diſcourſe dule in the middle called pancreas aſellii, ling allowance is ſtated, vis, to Paris 30 ll. 
tain, but about which are ſeveral- ather lefſer glandules, | to Holland 251. to Edinburgh 301. to Ireland 
they can to which the milky veſſels of the firſt rank | 307, and ſo proportionably for a ſhonter or 
vers, and aſcend, from the inteſtines and lymphatick arther diſtance ; there are twenty of them, 
it is but veſſels, from the Aver and other parts ; from | always in waiting, who are relieved monthly 
the I. theſe glandules again the milk y veſſels of the and thus diſtributed, four at court, five at 
ond rank aſcend to the vel 
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Mb. 
MESSIEU'RS (S.) a French title of civility and 
. honour, now frequently made uſe of for per- 


4 


laries are 45 
.vfually purcha [ 
theſe, every court of juſtice has officers under 


able books and libels in printers and bookſel- 
lers ſhops or houſes, called in an eſpecial 
manner the meſſenger of the preſs. 
MESSIAH (S.] properly ſignifies the Anointed, | 
and is principally given to the Sovereign 
and whom they vainly do expeck even to 


appointed time in the perſon of our Lerd| 
and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. They were uſed 


r had foretold that the true Maſſab 


maſter and ſervant, prieſt and vi 


death, rich and poor, a King, a conqueror, 


in the village of Betblebem ; all theſe ſeem- 
ing contrarieties were to be fulfilled in 


and who fulfilled every part of the prophe- 


| : vented, and the endleſs impoſtures they are 


. ow time to time ſet ſelves up for the 


- voy a ; 


M ES / 
for Nortb-Brifain, three at the coyntil-office 
and one at the lord-chamberlain's; their ſa-| 


J. per annum, and the place is 
aſed for about 300 J. Beſides 


this character, and particularly the exchequer, 


_ where the four purſuivants go by this name; 
© there is alſo a perſon kept by the ſtate on 


purpoſe to go in ſearch for, and ſeize treaſon» 


Deliverer that was ex by the Jews, 
this day, fence he is already come at the 


to anoint kings, high - prieſts, and -fome- 
times prophets ; but this anointing was ex- 
ternal, but that of Chriſt was rather ſymbo- 
tical and ſpiritual, by the endowment of the 
mind with ſupernatural wiſdom, power, and 
ſtrength of the Holy Ghoſt. The ancient 


ould be God and man, exalted and abaſed, 
Aim, kin 
and ſubject, mortal and « conqueror 


glorious, a man of griefs, involved in in- 
firmities, unknown, in a ſtate of abjection 
and humiliation, to be born of a virgin, of 
the. tribe of Judge, of the race of David, 


the Meſſiah, and evidently were ſo in je- 
ſus Chriſt, who alſo continues for ever, 


cies relating to him; but as the : ews have, 
ſo they do ſtill deny the ſcriptures to be un- 
derftood in the ſenſe they evidently muſt be, 
ar they can never be fulfilled, as appears 
from the romantick ſchemes they have in- 


ſubject to by falſe pretenders, who have 


_ ſons that trade in partnerſhip, whether bank- 


M E T 


 - Hng-houfe within any barony, or what we 


commonly call the maner-houſe, 


one thing or ſubje& to another; ſo in Phy. 
Fiel, when the . or methods of cure 
vary; and in Oratory, when the ſpeaker 
makes digreſſions and tranſitions from one 
ſubject to another. X 
META'CHRONISM (S.) an error or defe& 
in the computation of time, either of want 
or exceſs. La 4 | 
ME'TAL (S.) a fimple foſſil body, that is ca- 
pable of fuſion, and ſo becomes fluid by frre, 
and by cold coagulates and hardens into a ſo- 
lid maſs that may be diſtended by the ham- 
mer; there are ſeveral pure or natural metals, 
and as many factitious or compound ones; 
the natural are gold, ſilver, copper, iron, &c. 
the made ones are braſs, bath-metal, bell- 
metal, &c. the heralds uſe but two, wiz. Or, 
gola, and ut, filver. The ſeveral proper- 
ties of metals is too large a ſubject. for this 
place, only take notice, that the mot pure 
are ſpecifically the heavieſt, and gold is both 
the moſt ponderous and ductile. In Gunnery, 
it is net the quality but the quantity that 
muſt be regarded, and the manner of caſting 
the ordnance, as when they ſay the piece is 
laid under metal, the mouth is lower than the 
breech ; and contrarily, when the mouth is 
higher than the breech, it is ſaid to be over 
metal; when point-blank, then it is ſaid te 
lie right with the metal; and if any part is 
made thick and ſtrong with metal, it is ſaid to 
be well-fortified with metal. IS 
METALE'PSIS (S. Ja participating, commum- 
cating, tranſlating, or explaining z in 0ra- 
tec, it is the continuing a trope in one word 
thro” a ſucceſſion of ſigniſications. 
META'LLICK or METALLINE (A.) par- 
taking of the nature and properties of metal, 
ſomething like to metal. ; 
ME'TALLIST (S.] a trader or dealer in, or 
ſtudier of the nature and properties of 
metals, ; 


METALLU'RGY (S.) the art of making, find- 


ing, cleanſing, ſmelting, or refining metals, or 
matters to make metals of; alſo to work in 
metals when ſo prepared. . 
METAMO'RPHISTS (S.) a name given to 
certain Sacramentarians, who in the 15th 


ers, mercers, & c. In Learning, ſeveral books] century affirmed, that Chriſt's natural body, 


are publiſhed under the names of the 4. 


with which he aſeended into heaven, was 


Feurs de Port Royal, or an academy, college, or| wholly deified, not conſidering that the Deity, 


. ,_ univerſity ; alſo publick ſpeakers, and el - 
_ rally the French lawyers, in their pleadings} compatible. 

uſe this term, and is the ſame with our addreſs] METAMO'RPHIZE (V.) to change from one 

do the audience, under the title of gentlemen, 

 * ME'BS-MATE (S.) on board of a Ship, one that beaſt, and the contrary. 


is joined with another in eating. 


| ME'SSUAGE (S.) the Lacy term for a dwel- 


and circumfcription, and diviſibility, are in- 


ſhape or form to another, as from a man to 3 


METAMO'RPHOSIS (S.) a ſudden, great and 


unexpected change or alteration in 2 perſon 


ling-houſe, with ſome land affigned for its or thing; alſo the natural variation or change 
vſe; under this character a garden, ſhop, that plants, animals, &c# undergo from the 
„ mill, chamber, &c. may be called; but in| ſeed to their perfect growth. 


* - 


* 


e Scatgh Lara, it means the principal dwel- Mk TAPHOK (S.) a figure is ah 


* 


bl 


META'BASIS (s.) a. paſſing or going fan 


ra 
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be rorict, 
whereby 


tranſlated and applied to ſome other thing, 
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MET 7 
hereby a word is changed from its natural 


meaning or ſignification to another, or by 
which the proper name of one thing is 


* 


' which in a more elegant manner explains 
this foreign name. 

METAPHO'RICAL (A.) of the nature and 
kind of a metaphor. 

META'PHRASIS (S.) a plain, bare, or literal 
tranſlation of any ſpeech, hiſtory, &c. out of 
one language into another, 

ME'TAPHRAST (S.) a verbal or literal tranſ- 
lator out of one language into another. 

METAPHY'SICAL (A.) abſtracted, above 
nature or phyſicks. 

METAPHY'SICKSS.) the ſeience of abſtract 
reaſoning, or that which contemplates the ex- 
iſtence of things without relating to matter. 

META'PTOSIS (S.) in Phyfich, is the changing 
or degenerating of one diſeaſe into another, as 
of a quartan ague into a tertiany or of an | 
apoplexy into a palſy, Kc. 

META'STASIS (S.) is the changing or mov- 
ing from one place to another, or of a diſeaſe 
from one part to another, which happens in 
thoſe perſons who are apoplectick, when the 
matter which affects the brain is tranſlated to 
the nerves, 

METE (V.) to meaſure. 

METE'MPSYCHI (S.) a fort of hereticks, 
who, in imitation of Fytbagoras and the 
Epyptians, held a tranſmigration. of ſquls ; 
this error ſpread very much in the firſt 
of the Chriſtian church, | 

METAMPSY'CHOSIS (S.) the doctrine 
the tranſmigration of the ſoul from one body 
to another, an old opinion of the philoſophers, 
and entertained both by the Jews and ſome 

| Chriftians; the Fewiſh doftors wrap this doc- 


trine up in a myſter10us manner, and ſay, that 


God has deſtined all ſouls a certain degree of | 
perfection, which is not attainable in one life 
only, and therefore are obliged to return ſeveral 
times upon the earth, and ſo animate ſeveral 
bodies ſucceſſively, that they may fulfil all 
righteouſneſs, and ſo they account for the 
ſeveral ages that a perſon dies at; this doctrine 
is ſaid to be eee two ways; the firſt | 
when a ſoul comes into a body already ani- 
mated ; and ſecondly, when it enters into a 
body newly formed, either to expiate ſome 
crime it has committed in a former body, or 
to acquire a greater degree of ſanctity; all the 
eaſtern nations are much addicted to this 
opinion. The Chineſe affirm, that Xekiah, an 
ndian philoſopher, who was born about 1000 

years before Chriſt, was the firſt that taught 
this doctrine, and that in the 65th year after 
Chriſt, that he had been born Soc times, 
and that the laſt time he appeared in the form 
a white elephant; upon this principle they 

; juently commit great diſorders, and kill 
their children when they find themſelves 
under any difficulty of maintaining them, and 


MET 


whatever, for fear of violating the ſouls of 
| their fathers or near relations, ho may poſ- 
fibly inhabit them. 


the ſolar equation, neceſſary to ptevent the 


| _ New moon from happening a day too late in 


the computation. 

METEOROLO'GICAL (A.) ſomething rela- 
ting, belonging, or pertaining, to meteors. 
METEOR ©'LOGY (S.) the doctrine ot know- 

ledge of meteors. f 
ME“TEORS (S.) are imperfett mixtures of the 
elements, drawn up by the ſyn, and ſo vas 
rieuſly formed into comets or blaging-ftars, 
or other ſtrange appearances in the Ar, as 

* ignes fatui, Cc. but more ordinarily into hail, 

ow, and hoary froſt. \ ; 

METHE'GLIN (S.) a very pleaſant and whole - 
ſome liquor, compoſed of honey, thus; put 
as much live honey naturally running from 
the comb into ſpring - water, as that when it 
is thoroughly diſſolved an egg will be ſuſ- 


will ſwim a ſmall matter above the ſurface; 


when cool, put to every 15 gallons, of ginger, 


cloves, and mace, each one ounce, and of 
cinnamon half an ounce, all groſſy broken, 
and to promote the working add a ſmall quan- 
tity of yeaſt ; after it has done wefking, let 
it itand one month to ſetile, and then draw it 
off in bottles. 3 We 
METHOD (S.) a particular, ſet, regular way 
of doing any ſort of buſineſs, or an oMerly 


we either come to a truth we were in pur- 


maticks, there are two particular diſtinctions, 
reſolution and compoſition, Reſrlution is more 


becauſe it ſhews how to ſolve queſtions, 
. and demonſtrate theorems, by enquiring 
into the fundamental nature and frame of 
things, which by this art is as it wers taken 
all to pieces, and ſo put orderly together a- 
gain. Compoſition, commonly called ſynthetich, 
is only practicable in things, whoſe principles 
we perfectly know, and is not applicable to 
phyſicks or natural philoſophy, becauſe the 
intimate natures and eſſence of things are te 
us unknown. | 
METHO'DICAL (A.) regular, orderly, ac- 
cording to certain and known rules. 
METHODIST (S.) one that acts or does 
things by a particular mode, manner, or 
rule; there are now a ſet of perſons who call 
themſelves Metbediſts, and pretend to more 
ſanRity and purity of life than other people, 
and go about preaching, ſinging pfalma, 
2 &c. in the fields, ftrects, aud private 
oules. 4322 
ME”THODIZE (V,) to late, put-in order, 
or adjuſt, according —— 


we very indifferent about dying; trom hence 


— 


periments. 


K k 2 ME'TH- 


METE'MPTOSIS (8) 2 Chrenelogical term for 


ſait-of, or convince others that they were 
miſtaken; and when it is applied to Mathbe- | 


pecially called analytick or algebraick, 


they are ſcrupulous of killing any animal 


pended in it, then boil it ſo long as that it 


LE 


proceſs, by way of argumentation, whereby 


 ME'THWOULD (s.) in Nerfo!:, a ſmall 


_ METO'NICK YEAR (S.) acircle or ſpace of 


nearly return to the ſame courſe they were | 


ME”TONYMY (S.) a changing or putting 


ME”TOPES (S.) ſpaces or diſtances between 


- 


- 


rious about theſe ornamental decorations; 


town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from Lorden 68 computed, and 380 
meaſured miles. 

19 years, when the lunations of the moon 
19 years before, 

one name for, or inſtead of another, and 
this is varied four general ways; firſt, by 


8 the inventor for the thing invented; 
econdly, the matter or thing containing for 


MEZ 
per, in imitation of waſhing or drawing ; 
Indian ink; to perform it, - Tn rake, — 
or punch the ſurface of the plate all over, 
with a knife or other proper inſtrument, firk 
one way, and then another, and ſo croſsways, 
till the whole looks like a very fine file, then 
the out- line of the deſign or picture is drawn 
or traced upon this ground fo prepared, and 
then, with burniſkers, ſcrapers, &c. they pare 
or cut away the parts that require any degree 
of light, the ground itſelf being the ſtrongeſt 
or deepeſt ſhadows, and ſo by degrees work 
up the piece till it is finiſhed, 


the matter ot thing contained; thirdly, the] ME UM and TU “UM (S.) a Law phraſe for 


effect for the cauſe; fourthly, the ſign for 
the thing ſignified. 


the Trig/zphbs in the Doric: freeze 3 and 


that which is the true property or right of 
any particular perſon, whether the effect of 
legal conveyance, as an inheritance, or of le- 
gacy, or of purchaſe, &c, 


ſometimes they are applied to the ſpage be- MEW (S.) a ſea bird, ſaid to be exceeding 


tween the mortoiſe-holds of rafters and 
planks; the architects have been very cu- 


ſome affirming they ought to be perfectly 


ſquare, and others that they ought to be| 


ſomewhat longer than wide, that ſo they 
might appear ſquare, which upon account 
ot the ſmall projection of the little bandelet 
in which they terminate, and which hides 
forae part, and ſo conſequently will hinder | 
them from appearing to the eye ſquare ;* the 
ancients uſed to adorn theſe interſtices with 
ox's heads, baſons, or ſome veſlels uſed in 
the ancient ſacrifices ; and ſome architects 
go ſo far, as to affirm this order ought to be 
uſed only in temples, churches, &c. 
METOPO'SCOPY (S.) the ſame with Phy- 
lug nomy, or the art of knowing the inclina- 
tions and diſpoſitions of men by their coun- 
tenances. 


ME“ TRE or ME“TER (S.) meaſure or poetry | 


— after ſome ſet particular manner or 
meaſure. 


U 

ME”TRICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
poetry or compoſitions by meaſure. 

METRO'POLIS (S.) the principal, chief, 
great, or head city of any kingdom or pro- 
Vince, | 

ME 1ROPO'TLITAN (A.) belonging to the 
chiet or head city or metropolis. 

METROPO'LITAN (S.) the Church term for 
the principal, chief, or head biſhop, intro- 
Quced by, and uſed in the council of Nice; 


dy the ancient Nerirra's of the church, it 


appears that the metropolitan was above the 
archbiſhop, and below the patriarch ; the 
title of archbiſhop of Canterbury is primate 
and metropeliten of all England, and the title 
of the archbiſhop of Tork is primate- aud 
metropolitan of England. 

ME'T'TLE (S.) ſpirit, vigour, activity, live- 
lineſe, briſkneſs, Kc. | 

MFE”"I'TLESOME (A.) briſk, lively, active, 


tull of fire, life, and vigour, | 


light in its body, that is carried away with 
every puff of wind, from whence it is made 
the hieroglyphical repreſentation of an in- 
conſtant. unſettled perſon, or diſpoſition; 
"alſo the name of à cage or place to keep 
hawks in, while they moult or change their 
feathers, from whence the place where the 
king's ſtables are now built near Charrng-croſs 
took 1ts name, being formerly appointed for 
the king's falconry or mere cage, where the 
hawks were kept and trained, 
MEW (V.) to make a noiſe or cry like a cat; 
alſo to caſt or ſhed horns like a ſtag ; alſo to 
impriſon or ſhut up in a cloſe or confined 
room or chamber. 
MEZUZO'TH (S.) this name is given by the 
Jus to certain pieces of parchment that 
they put, hide, or fix in the door-poſts of 
their houſes, according to Deut. vi. 9. and xi. 
23. where, that they ſhould not forget the 
laws of God, it is x m_ uw gurite them 
on the peſts of thy benuſe, and on thy gates; to 
fulfil 91 Arr literally, and to avoid 
the ſcoffs and profanations of the wicked, 
the rabbins teach, that they ought at leaſt 
wr te it upon parchment, and to incloſe # 
in ſomething; wherefore they wrote upon 2 
ſquare piece of parchment prepared on pur- 
poſe, with a particular fort of ink, and in 2 
ſquare kind of character, Deut. vi. 4, 57 6 
&c. Hear, O Iſracl, the Lord cur Cod 15 of 
| Lord, & then they left a little ſpace, and 
afterwards went on, Deut. xi. 13. Ad it ſhall 
come to paſs, if thou ſhalt beark.n diligently '0 
my commandments, Ic. as far as Thou 
write them, Sc. after this they rolled up the 
parchment, and put it into a caſe, and wrote 
on the end of it Shadai, which is one of the 
names of God; they put it at the doors of 
their houſes, chambers, and all places moſt 
frequented; they fixed it to the knockers 
the doors on the right-ſide, and every 3 
they went in and out they touched it wit 
the end of one of their fingers, which they 


ME'TZO or ME'ZZO-TINTO (S.) a peeu- 
liar manner of, enyraiing Ggures upon cope 


afterwards kiſſed devoutly. Gall 
MEZZANINE (S.) in Acbitetture, 2 ow 


1 


We 


: window ſhorter than it is broad, uſed to give 


MICE 09 the plural number of the word morſe, 
a ſmal 
- pally infeſts cupboards, or other places where 


to them have happened long ſince the pro- 


N. | 
. MICHAEL's (S.) in Cormwall, was þ 


MIC 
light to an attick or entreſol e. 


troubleſome creature, that princi- 


ood or victuals is kept. 
I CHAELMAS (S.) in England, is one of 
the general quarter-days, or days of pay- 
ment of rent, wages, ſalaries, &c. being a 
t:ival appointed to be obſerved in the church 
in honvur of St. Michael the arch-angel, who 
is {ſuppoſed to be the head of the heavenly 
hoſt, as Lucifer is of the infernal, and that 
Gol inſtituted him to be the protector of the 
people of Iſrael, and that he conducted them 
theo' the defart, and whom the generality of 
the Chriſtians imagined to be now the guar- 
dian and defender of the Qiriſtian- church; 
there are many paſſages both in the Old and 
New Teſtament, where he is mentioned by 
name, and others where it is ſuppoſed he is 
intended; but the church of Rome celebrate 
three appearances of St. Michae/, no where 
meationed in the Scripture, which according 


mulgation of the Chriſtian doQrine, wiz, the 


M1D 

| become à very mean borough, conſiſting 
chiefly ofemean cottages, yet ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, and is governed by a port- 
reeve, choſen annually at the court-leet of the 
high lord, by a jury of the principal inhabi- 
tants ; diſtant from N. 240 computed, 
and 301 meaſured mi 555 

MICROCOSM (S.) the little or pr to rm 
world; the body of a man is ſo called upon 


account of ite extraordinary compoſure, and 
the admirable variety of its ſtructure. 


MICRO GRA PHV (S.) a diſcourſe or deſerlp- 


tion of ſuch ſmall or little inſects or objects, 
as require the help of glaſſes to diſcoyer their 
exiſtence, 

MICRO'METER (S.) an aftronomical inſtru- 
ment, uſed to diſcover and meaſure any ſmall 
diſtance, and other curiofitics, in the hea- 
vens, ſuch as the apparent diameters of the! 
planets, &c. there are many curious inven- 
tions to render this inſtrument very exact and 
uſeful, according to the mind of ſeveral inge- 
nious and learned men, who have ſpent their 
thoughts upon this ſubjeR. 


MICROPHONE (S.) an inſtrument to in- 


creaſe ſmall ſounds, for the benefit of perſons 


firit is that of Chones or Coloſſus in Pbrygia, 
of, which they do not pretend to know th 
exact time, but celebrate the feſtival on the 
6th of September; the ſecond on mount Gar- 
garus in Traly, in the kingdom of Naples, 
about the end of the th century, that is 
obſerved the 8th of May ; and that of the 
dedication of the cavern, in which he ap- 
peared on the 29th of September : Laſtly, 
the third appearance of St. Michae! was ſaid] 
to de made to Hubert, bithop of Avranc hes 
upon à rock called the tomb, where at this 
day the abbey of St. Micbael is expoſed rol 
the ſea, in the bay between Normandy and Bri- 
am; this appcarance is ſaid to be in 706, 
and the feſtival is celebrated in France on the. 
16th of October; Lewis XI. king of France, 
inſtituted a military order under this name, 
at Ambaiſe, in 1469, and ordered the knights 
to wear every day a golden collar of ſhell- 
work, one withyn another, laid on a gold 
chain, to which hangs a medal of St, Mi- 
ebae] the arch-anyel, the ſuppoſed ancient 
Protector of France: The ſtatutes are con- 
taned in 65 chapters, whereof the firſt pre- 
{cribes that there ſhall be 36 knights, of 
whom the king was head or chief, and that 
they ſhall forſake all other orders, unleſs 
ey de emperors, kings, or dukes ; their 
motto was, Immenji tremor oceani, This order 


MICRO STICKS (S.) inſtruments that in- 


MI'D-DAY (S.) noon or twelve of the 


who are inclined to deafneſs, or that hear 
but imperfectly, 8 
MI'CROSCOPE or ENG VYSCOPE (S.) a di- 
optrical inſtrument, whoſe uſe and conſtruc- 
tion is to make thoſe objects ſenſibly large, 
that are naturally imperceptible to the eye 
of any perſon, by exceedingly enlarging 
them according to the laws of refraQtion ; 
of theſe ſome are called fimple, others com- 
found or double; the ſimple ones conſiſt of a 
ſingle lens or ſpherule, the double ones of 
many regularly combined; the Opricians have 
made great improvements and varieties in this 
inſtrument, and, according to the deſign and 
uſe, call ſome reflecting micr:ſcopes, water 
microſeopes, &c. This inftrument is only a 
teleſcope inverted, for any teleſcope may be 
converted into u micreſcope, by only removing 
the objeR-glaſs to a greater diſtance fromthe 
eye-glaſs ; and fince the diſtance of the image 
is various according to the diſtance of the ob- 
je from the focus, and it is magnified the 
mare, as its diſtance from the objeQ-glaſs is 
greater, the ſame teleſcope may be ſucceſ- 
ſively converted into microſcopes, which mage 
nify the objects in different degrees, 


creaſe ſounds, and conſequently affif deaf 
erſons. : 


was very much eſteemed and honoured un- 
der four kings; but the women-favourites 


2 it cheap by ſelling it, and ſo rendered 


and rejected i 


clently a town of ſphcial note, but naw 


mon under the reign of Henry II. and MIDDLE (S.) that part that is contained ba | 
| queen Catherine of Medicis gave it to any | 


yl upon which account the nobility de-|'MFDDLEMOS'T (A.) any houſe or per for 


81 — ends. 


clock, viz. when the ſun comes to the ſouth 
point of the heavens, or is the higheſt above 
the horizon. X 4 


tween any two extremes. 


that is placed within others, at or about 
the middle, or equally diftant from the tw9 


K K* 3 MIDDLESEX 


A MIG 
MIDDLESEX (S.) though it be one of the 
ſmalleſt counties in England Fr extent, yet 
for the fruitfulneſs of its ſoil, the multitude 
of its inhabitants, and the prodigiouſneſs of 
its traffick, it, is the moſt conſiderable in all 
England; it is about 80 miles in circumfe- 
rence, and has five market towns, beſides the 


r 
the tranſmigration of mens ſouls out of one 
body into another; and ſometimes to flocks 


place to another in different ſerſons of the 
year, ſuch as the ſwallow, quail, ſtork, crane, 
feldtare, woodcock, nightingale, and other 
birds of paſſage. | 


cities of London and Weſtminſter : but has a-| MILBORN-PORT, (S.) in Somerſeſbire, an 


 bundanece of large villages, filled with fine 
ſeats and good houſes, occupied by the nobi- 
lity, gentry, and rich citizens of London; it 
fends eight members to parliament, viz. two 
for the county, four for the city of London, 

and two for the city of We/tminfler, 
MIDDLEWICH (S.) in Cheſhire, a large 
town, conſiſting of ſeveral ftreets and lanes 
well ſtocked with inhabitants, whoſe prin- 
Cipal buſineſs is making of ſalt, for which 
purpoſe there are many excellent pits; it has 
a good market weekly on Saturday for pro- 
vitions; diſtant from Londsn 128 computed, 
And 156 meaſured miles. 
MIDDLING (A.) ſpoken of the quality of any 
thing that is not extraordinary curious, per- 
fe&, or good, and yet not ſo bad as to render 
it contemptible or unfit for uſe. 
MIDHURST (S.) in She, a pretty large 
borough-town, that ſends two members to 
parliament, and has a good market weekly 
on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 42 com- 
ted, and 52 meaſured miles. | 
MIDLAM (S.) in the North-Riding of York-. 
ſpire; the market is weekly on Monday; 
diſtant from London 109 computed, and 202 
meiſured miles. 
MI'DRIFF or DV APHRAGCM (S.) that mem- 
brane or {kin which ſeparates the heart and 

. lungs from the lower . 

MI'DSHIP BEAM (S.) the great beam or 
MUIDSHiP-MEN (S.) a ſort of under officers 
or volunteers on board a ſhip of war, who 
aſſiſt in ſailing the ſhip, and towing and 


rummaging the hold. 
MIDSUNMER-DAY, (C.) with Us, is the 

feſtival of St, Fobn the Baptiſt, celebrated 

the 24th day of Func, and is one of the 

fixed or ſtated times of computing rents, &c. 

bs to, or from. h | 
MI 


WIFE (S.) a woman that makes it her|MI'LDNESS (S. 


trade or bufineſs to aſſiſt other women in 
child- birth. 


ancient borough-town that ſends two mem- 
- bers to parliament ; but is neither a corpora- 
tion, nor market-town ; diſtant from Londen 
137 computed, and 173 meaſured miles, 
MILCH (A.) of the kind or ſort that gives or 
yields milk, whether human or beaſts, 
MILCH KINE (3) in Huſbandry, are cows 
that give or yield milk; alſo à cant term 
among Caol-kecpers, Batliffs, &c. for their 
priſoners, who will, as they ſay, bleed freely, 
that is, make them preſents, or treat them 
much and often, and ſo ſpend perhaps that 
money that would pay their creditors, only 
to be allowed ſome ſmall favour or permiſſion 
to go out of the priſon ſometimes, or to be 
conttantly under their protection by ſham 
actions, &c. | 
MILD (A.) ſoft, pleafant, eaſy, gentle, good- 
humoured. 
MILDEN-HA'LL (S.) ſeated on the Lare, a 
branch of the Ouuſe, is a large town _—__ 
. conſiſting of ſeveral ſtreets, called rows, ſome 
of which are as large as ſmall towns, plealant 
well-built, and full of inhabitants ; it has a 
well-frequented market weekly on Friday, 
eſpecially ſor fiſh and wild-fowl; diſtant from 
Landen 57 computed, and 68 meaſured miles. 
MILDEW or MILL DEW (s.) a diſeaſe hap- 
pening to plants, cauſed by a dewy moiſture 
which falls on them, and continuing for want 
of the ſun's heat to dry it up, by its clammi- 
neſs and acrimony corrodes, gnaws and ſpoils 
the inmoſt ſubſtance of the plants, and hin- 
ders the circulation of the nutritive ſap, upon 
which the leaves begin to fade, and the bloſ- 
ſoms and fruit are much prejudiced; alſo the 
ſpots or ſtains on filks, &c, which are con- 
tracted by their lying in' moiſt cloſe places, 
where the ſun and air have not a free paſſage, 
by reaſon of the pieces being rolled up or ſhut 
up in a cloſe cupboard, compter, &c. _ 
\ that happy diſpoſition of 
mind that 13 endowed with compaſſion, 
gentleneſs, and good nature; alſo the qus- 


MI'FTY (A.) 4 peeviſh, humourſome, ſoon| lity of liquors, &c. that is, oppoſite to ſtale, 


diſpleaſed or angry; 


harſh, &c. 


MIGHT (S.) power, ability, ftrength, autho-|MILE (S.) a certain ſpace or meafure whereby 


rity, &c. 


we expreſs the diſtange of places one from 


 MI'GHTINESS (S.) powerfulneſs, authority, another, to which all other meaſures of length 


ſtren th, ability, &c, 


uſed in any other kingdom or nation for the 


 MI'GHTY (A.) powerful, able, ſtrong, armed] fame purpoſe, are referred, as to the intever 


with authority, &c., 


of which they are parts; and this varies, bem 


MIGRA*TION (S.) the paſſage or removal] of different lengths among different o_ 
of any thing out of one ſtate or condition | nations, which having been carefully reduce 
into another, whether it be confidered of | into Roman or Rhinland feet, which is gene- 
colonies or people going from one nation tof derally uſed throughout the north, the pro- 


another, &c. and ſometimes it is applied to portions are as follow: 


The 


or ſpecies of birds that go from one nation or 
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The miles of Italy contain Zoo 
Fnpland 454 
$:land — 
Srveden 39,000 
Muſcovy & 3750 
Litbuanis 18,500 
Palamd 19, 8 50 
Germany, the Small 20,000 
—— the Middle 22, 500 
Lecce the Largeſt 25, 00 
France 5250 
en * | 7090 
DH 
Flanders . 6666 
Holland | 8000 
Perſia, called alſo Paraſang 18,750 


E 10 25,000 

MIT '"ORD-HAVEN (S.) In Pembrots/hire, 
South-FVales, eſteemed the beſt and largeſt 
haven in all the Eng/iſþ dominions, having 
5 bays, 16 creeks and 13 roads, ſo large and 
deep, that 1000 large veſſels may ſafely ride 
there at one time. 

MILIARY FEVER (S.) a malignant fever, 
wherein the ſkin is powdered or fprinkled 
with ſmall purple ſpets or puſtules, repre- 
ſenting millet ſeed, and vulgarly called che 
purple fever. 

MILIARY GLANDS (S.) a prodigious number 
of ſmall glands interſperſed throughout the 
cutis, or ſkin, for the ſecretion of ſweat or 
other inſenſible perſpirations ; they are inter- 
woven . with the pyramidal papillz of the 
kin, and are each ſerved with a branch of 
an artery, vein, and nerve, and alſo with a 
me excretory duct, through which the 
ecreted fluid matter is ſent forth at the pores 
of the ſkin, 

MILIARY HERPES (S.) a ſpreading and 
winding inflammation breaking out in innu- 


merable ſmall yellowiſh puſtules, cauſed by | 


the glands of the ſkin being over-loaded with 

ſalt particles, and when the peccant humour 

or matter abounds, breaks through the pores 

of the ſkin, and grows into a cruſt, and eats 
the parts it lies upon. 

MILITANT (A.) frruggling, contending, 
firiving, encountering, oppoſing, &c. this 
word is generally applied to the ſtate and 
condition of the church, and its members 
on earth, that are always contending either 
with ſin, perſecution, hereſy, &c. the Ro- 
maniſts divide the church into theſe ſtates, 
vi, militant, already deſcribed, the patient, 
and triumphant z the patient, they ſay, is 
that part which paſſes through purgatory to 
fit it for the triumphant, which is the full 
completion of bliſs in heaven. Js 

MILITARY (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
art of war, or the ſtate or condition of a 
follier, | 
. Military Architefure, that branch of build- 
ing that immediately relates to the forti- 

ng of places, whather towns, citadels, 


| 


' Carpe, &c. 


3 5 
Military Execution, the ravagiag or deſtroy- 


ing of a country that either refuſes, of is not 


able to pay contribution. 


MILITIA ($.) the civil defence of a kingdom, 


who are cantoned into companies, regiments, 
&c, that are caſually raiſed out of the inha 
bitants upon extraordinary occaſions of riots} 


tumulte, invaſions, &c. who, as ſoon as the 


diſturbance is over, cetura to their reſpective 
habitations and employments ; among Gs, 
they are vulgarly called the trained - bands, 


of which the number is computed to be 


3 5,000, excluſive of the militia of the city of 
„the Toxwer , &c. they are under 


che command of lord- lieutenants, appointed 


dy the king in every county, whoisempowered 


to appoint colonels, lieutenant-colenels, ana 


other officers, 


MILK (S.) is generally underſtood to be that 


white liquid juice or humour that nature 
breeds in the Vreatia of women, and the ud- 
ders of beaſts, for the nouriſhment, feeding, 
and bringing up of their young, made by 
ſeparating the chyle from the arterious blood 


by the glandules of the breaſt or udder, and 


begins 1n women to be made generally after 
about four months going with child, or a 
little before the birth, and continues with 
ſome longer, with others a ſhorter time; 
with ſome in greater, and in others in leſſer 
quantities, and ceaſes naturally in thoſe Who 
are either thro? age, or other infirmities, unfit” 
or uncapable to conceive or bear children ; in 
ſome creatures milk continues long, and in 
great abundance, &c. ſome call the chyle 
itſelf milk, but that is a miſtake, mk being 
thicker, ſweeter, and whiter ; by 33 
Obſervutions, it is found to conſiſt of little 
globules ſwimming in a clear, tranſparent 
liquor, called ſerum or Whey. The ftreng 
fermentation of the milk in women's breaſts, 


the firſt three or four days after their delivery, 


very frequently occaſions feyers, and without 
great care occafions ulcers and ſore breaſts, &c. 
There are alſo divers juices flowing from 
ſeveral ſorts of herbs that go by this name, 
upon account of their ſimilarity, as from 


wart-weed, &c. beſides theſe there are ſeveral - 


artificial compoſitions under this name; as, 
Milk of Sulphur, which is a preparation of 

flower of ſulphur, and ſalt of tartar, preſcribed 

as a ſodorifick, e „ 


Virin's Milk, compoſed of roch-allum, 
ſpring water, litharge, and vinegar, uſed as 
a coſmetick to drive in pimples, and check - 


cutaneous eruptions, &c. 


MILK. (V.) to draw or get out the milk con- 


tained in a woman's breaſt, or the udder of 


any deuſt; and is particularly applied to the 


action of drawing the teats of a cow, aſs, 
goat, &c. through the hand, in order to get 
ont the milk contained in the udder, for food 
or phyfick. 


MI'LKY (A.) of the nature or quality of milk; | 
| alſo dau : 


or ſmcared with milk. 
K Kk 4 MILK Y - 
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| 
| 


/ 


8 this is the 3B. Bo, in the heavens, Ml 


like a ſwaddling-band, infolding the con- 
Kellations of Caſſiopeia, the Eagle, = of 
. Cagittary, the tail of Scorpio, 41 aur, | 
ego, the feet of Gemini, the Perſeus, &c. It 


in a clear night it is always conſpicuous, and MI 


MIN 
the pod where it is produced, uſed like rice 
Kaner broad, — 

ING (S.) che act of grinding, working, 
Sc. in a mill, and particularly applied to 
what they call fulling of ſome forts of woollen 
manuſactures, as ſtockings, blankets, &c, 
alſo trumping, beating, threſhing, &c. 


| > 5m rag a white and milky colour, acca- [MILLION (S.) the name the Arithmeticiens 
0 


ned by the light of an innumerable quan- 
tity of ſmall ſtars, which by reaſon of their 
immenſe diſtance cannot be diſtin&ly per- 


cCeived Px he naked eye; the ancient poets 
igned it to be occafiofied by Ganymede's 
Pilling a bowl of near, and that it was 
llery through which the gods went to 
council to Japiter. 

MILL (S.) is an univerſal term for any ma- 
chine, large or ſmall, that goes with cogs, 
- and wheels, for the purpoſes of 2 
corn, ſtamping or making metals flat, and 
innumerable other parts of buſineſs and 
Manufacture, which machines are differently 
denominated as they are differently applied; 
as for inftance, ſome are called corn-mills, 
ſome fatting mill, ſome paper-mills, ſore 
7 ar" ip Top , ſome fulling nulli, ſore cofſce- 
mulls, Ce, and theſe are wronght or put in 
motion by the hand, with horſes, with 
water, &c, according to the uſe they are 
applied to, or the convenience and ſit uation 

of tlie lace, &c, L 
MILL (V.) to thicken, or make woollen cloth 
or garments equally covered with wool, thick, 
Warm, and ftrong ; and in the canting Lan- 
Fuge, means 0 beat, thraſh, maul, or kill 


2 
MIILLENA RIA NS or MILLENA'RIES (s.) 

à ſect among the primitive Chriſtians who 
held that Jeſus Chriſt is to come and reign 
upon earth top a thouſand years, during 
which time the faithful are to enjoy all 

manner of temporal bleſſings, and that at the 

Expiration of this term the day of judgment 
is to take place; this © Ina held or the 
thre: firſt centuries, be! ore it was looked 
2 into and condemned as an error; there 
are ſome who aſſert the ſame thing now, 
12 among thoſe called Baptiſts. 

MT" LE R (S.) a 8 who trades prin- 
ripally in women's toys, and gloves, ribbands, 
bead clothes, &c. = 

 NLLE'NNTUM (S.) among the Divires, is 

-, the ſpce of time by ſome alkertel that Chriſt 
wa reign upon earth a3 a temporal prince or 


ng. | | 
MILLE'PEDES (s.) certain infefts yulgarly 
called hog-lice, thus called from an alluſion 
to their great number of feet; they are fre- 
2 uſed in obſtructions of the uripe, 
bdeinz found of 3 djurctick. and obſterfire 


nature. 
MILLER (S.) one whoſe byfineſs it is to tend 


. > ww and look after the operation of mill:, | 


give to the ſeventh order of figures for the 
eaſe of computing large numbers, and is the 
ſame with a thouſand times a thouſand, or 
ten hundred thouſand. 


MILL REA or REE (S.) the name of 4 Por. 


tuguexe coin, in which the people keep their 
accounts, and by which they cumpute their 
commoditics, in value about fix hillings 


WILT G) i is what is vul 
ml in Anatomy, is w 2 


the ſpleen ; and in Fiſpes, the ſo 
row, or ſpermatick part of the male; it is 
reported from Mieroſcopieal Obſervations, that 
in the milt of a ** codfiſh more liv ing 
creatures have been ſeen than there are men 
upon the face of the whole earth. 


MILTON (S) in Dorſerſbire, commonly called . 


Miltone, an ancient, but poor town, has 
a ſmall'market weekly on Monday; diſtant 
4 _ London 92 computed, and 110 meaſured 
miles. 

MI'LTON (S.) in Kent, ſeated on a creek in 
the Eaft Stoale, an ancient but ſmall borough 
town, governed by a port-reeve ; has a con- 
ſiderabſe market weekly on Saturday, eſpe- 
cially for corn, fruit, and proviſions, which 
are ſent from hence by water to London; 


come thoſe called the Milton oyfters; many 
fiſhermen live here upon that account; diftang 
ons Lond m 37 computed, and 42 mcaſared 
miles, . 

MIME (S.) among the old Comedians, was 2 
buffoon, mimick, or poſture-maſter, who 
adapted his geſtures to he agreeable to the 
character he would imitate z they were ſome- 
times called 8 


is a figure wherein the words, actions, &c. 
aof anather perſon is imitated, 
MIMI'AMBUS (S.) a particular fort of verle 
uſed by the ancient poets in, ſubjects of 
lampoon, farce, raillery, &c. | 
MI'MICAL (A.) fooliſh, filly, nan 

— — imitating the follies and trifics o 

others. 

MI'MICK. (S.) the imitator, mocker, or coun · 
terfeiter of another's actions. 

MI Mick (V.) to imitate, mock, or counr 
terfeit another's actions. : ; 
W GRAPHER 62 the writer of jcſts, 
drolls, banters, pyns, &c. 2 
MIMO'LOGY (Ss) the art of writing chim% 
or verſes that chime or have the fzme ſourd 
at the end. 


7 


MINCE (V.) to cut into ſmall pieces, as mot 


necially ſuch as grind corn. 
MILLET (s.) a faqull and numerous feed In 


here are the famous oyſter-beds, from whence 


2 mos 2 22S Es Krass S S. E RE 8 1 at a 


MUIMESIS (S.) imitation ; and in Rheterich, it 


do mix with fruit iv make mince pics 8 


3 


MIN J 

10 a thing or matter by halve 

2 ſpeak plainly and home to, 

2 ſubjet̃t. . 23 
MINCING (S.) walking or 2 in a proud 

fantaſtical geſture or manner; alſo the actual 

cutting any thing into ſmall pieces; alſo 

ſecreting, ſome part of a ſtory, ö 
MIND (S.) in general, is applied to any rational, 


\ FORM 
43%. 


or thinking indiviſible being, as God, angels, 
the ſouls of men, &c. but generally it ſignifies 
the latter. 


IND (v.) to obſervè, give attention to, take 
_ {<4 alſo to command or bid a perſon 
do ſomething. 


* MINDFUL (A.) careful, obſervant, thoughtful, 


regardful. 48 
MI aan (A.) heedleſs, careleſs, negligent, 
_ regardleſs, | 
MINE (A.) ſomething belonging to, or that is 
the property of myſelf. way 
MINE (S.) in Natural Hiſtory, is a place where 
any ſort of minerals, or ores grow, or are 
formed; alſo thoſe places where precious 
ſtones, &c. are found, are thus called, and 
which are differently denominated from the 
matter there found, or growing, as iron mines, 
per. mines, lead mines, gold mines, and theſe 
have, commonly a deep pit or ſhaft ſunk 
down from the ſurface of the mountain or 
valley, where it is ſunk ; and at the bottom, 
and ſometimes on the ſides, drifts like to 
aſſages or ſtreets are cut, in order to follow 
or ſeek 'for the metal, ore, or ſtones, ſuppoſed 
or known to be there; in Fortification, or 
the art of War, it is a hole dug in a wall or 
under ground, and carried on like a paſſage 
or alley about four feet ſquare, with ſeveral 
turnings and windings in it, at the end of 


which, that is under the place intended to be | 


blown up, is the chamber of the mine ; the 
farther 1t is carried, the more danger it is in 
of being diſappointed by the enemy. 

MINE (V.) to dig pits or holes, and to drive 
arifts, alleys, or paſſages, according to the 
ſeveral purpoſes of finding ores, precious 
ſtones, &c. or to blow up houſes, caſtles, 
camps, &e. 5 


MTNEHEAO (S.) in Somerſetſbire, is a borough 


and port-town, and being much frequented 
by paſſengers to and on Ir:land, occaſions 
a pretty good trade, and of late years the 
catching and curing of herripgs being very 
much improved among them, they export 
very large quantities to the Mediterranean, &c. 
yearly ; it ſends two members to parliament ; 
aiftant from London 133 computed, and 167 
meaſured miles, 

MUNERAL COURTS (S.) fuch courts as 


have due power to hear and determine cauſes | 


or matters relating to lead mines, &c, 


MINERALIST (S.) a perſon ſkilled or em- 


„ ployed in ar about minerals, | 

MINERAL LAWS and CUSTOMS (s.) ſuch 
laws and cuſtoms as have been time im ne- 
faorial obſerved in thoſe places where mines 


* 


MIN 

abound, and by which controverſies relatin 
to mines are to be determined, 

MINERALS (S.) thoſe things which are n 
ther vegetables nor animals, as the fix perſect 
metals, gold, filver, tin, copper, iron, lead; 
and the imperfe& metals which are peculiarly 
called minerals, as antimony, native cinnabar, 
ſulphur, marcaſite, chalk, ine, quick- 
ſilver, bole, and ſome ſorts of ſtones; to 


which are added ſalt-petre, ſalgem, ſea-ſalt, 
alum, &c, " 

MI'NERS (S.) workmen who labour in any 
ſorts of mines, though in an army they are 
called pioneers. 

MINERVA (S.) the goddeſs of wiſdom and 
arts, and of whatever concerns wool, who is 
ſometimes called .Pallas, or the giddeſs of . 
war; the fictions of the poets: relate that 
Vulcan ſtriking Jupiters head with his ham- 
mer, ſhe came out of his brain ready armed; 
the Painters repreſent her in a blue mantle 
embroidered with ſilver. 

MUNERVALIA(S.) were certain feſtivals held 
the 3d of Fanuary and the 16th of March 

by the old Romans, in honour of Minerva; 
at which time it was vſual to make preſents 
to the ſchool-maſters. 

MI'NGLE (V.) to mix, or put ſeveral different 
ſorts of perſons or things together into one 
company, heap, or maſs. | 

MINIATURE (S.) the art of painting or 
drawing the figures or repreſentations of per- 
ſons, places, or things, very ſmall. 

MINIM (S.) with the Muffcians, is a note 
that muſt be found by an inftrument or voice 
ſo long as a perſon may leiſurely pronounce 
the words one, two ; with the Parnters, it is 
a brown, or tawny colour; and ſometimes 
it is the name of a very ſmall ffh found in 
common ponds ;z and ſometimes it is applied 

| to imaginary beings that are ſuppoſed to be 

| very little, called pigmies. | 

MI'NION (S.) with Printers, is a very fmall- 


let into the ſecrets of princes and great men, 
and that wholly enjoys their good- will, os 
favour ; likewiſe the names of ſmall pieces 
of ordnance, from 3 I inches diameter, ay 
the bore, 3 feet long, and about onethouſand 
puns weight, to 3 inches diameter, 7 feet 
ng, and about eight hundred pounds weight, 
balls and powder — 
MINISH (S.) to decreaſe or grow leſs in number 
or quantity. 8 
MINISTER (S.) an aſſiſtant, helper, waiter, 
or attendant ; and when applied to Church 
Matters, fignifies the at officiates ox 
performs the holy offices; w * e of 
er that 
has the charge of embaſſies or other concerns 
of moment ; and by way of eminence the 
principal favourite or confident of a king os 
prince, by whom moſt of the great affairs 


tate Matters, it means any great 


of ſtate are directed, is called the prime 
— MI NI. 


ſized letter; alſo a favourite or perſon Eu is 


MIN 

MENESTER (v.) to officiate, ſerve, help, or 
aſſiſt, 

\MINIESTE'RIAL (A.) ſomething relating or 

| - belonging to a miniſter, either of the church 

or in the ſtate, 

- MINISTERY or MINISTRY (S.) any ſer- 
vice, charge, or employment, but particularly 

applied to Church and State Matters, where it 
means the whole body of perſons or officers 
acting in either. | 

MINISTRATION (S.) ſerving, officiating, 

performing, or doing the work of a mi- 

niſter. r | 

MI'NIUM (S.) red lead, or that ſtrong colour 

uſed by painters that is made from common 
lead calcined in a reverberatory furnace, 

MIi'NNEKIN (3.) a proud, nice, mincing laſs; 

alſo à very ſmall and curious ſort of pins, 
uſed by the ladies to pin up their fine laces, 
cambricks, muſlins, &c. 

MI'NNING DAYS (S.) certain feſtivals for- 

merly obſerved for the general commemo- 
ration of the ſouls of the deceaſed, for whom 

there were particular offices appornted, and 
ſaid; alſo the prognoſticks or fore-runners of 
a di ſeaſe. 

MI NOR (S.) a younger, inferior, or leſſer than 
another; and in Law, is a perſon male or 
female, that is under 21 years of age; ina 
Logical Argumentation, it is the arc part of 

2 tyRogiſm, called the aſſumption. 

MI'NORITES or MI'NORS (S.) friers of the 
order of St. Francis, who are divided into 
Conmentuals, Obſerv ators, Necolletis, and Ca- 
puchins, from whom the great ſtreet facing 
Aldgate church is called the Minories, upon 
account of one of their cloiſters that was for- 

4 merly there, : f : 

MINO'RITY (S.) the ſtate, age, or condition 

of a perſon that is under the age appointed by 
law to enjoy his or her eſtate, at, by, or under 
their own direction. | 

MI'NOS | 

vilized the inhabitants, by reducing them to 
live under ſettled laws; he is by the poets 
feigned to be the ſon of Jupiter by Europa; 
and for a confiderable time compelled the 
Athenians to pay a tribute of young men and 
virgins, till Tbeſeus killed Taurus his famous 
Champion; for his ſeverity in judgment, he 
is called the judge of hell; the painters re- 
vs him with long, curled, and brown 
air, Wearing on his head a gold crown, and 
- clothed in a robe of blue and filver, with 
golden buſkins on his legs. f 

MINOTAUR (S.) a monſter made by the 
poets, part a man and part 2 bull, ſaid to be 
born of Paſipbae wife of Minos. 

MINO'VERY (S.) a Law Term for a treſ- 

, paſs committed in a foreſt, by ſetting an 
3 or device to catch the deer with one's 
hand. > Ha 

MI'NSTER (S.) a church that belongs te a 


monaſtery or convent. 


_y 


(8) the king of Crete, who firſt ei- 


* MIN | 
. that plays upon muſical inſtruments, 


p3 methodically, 


MINNSTRELSY (S.) the art or ſcience of 


muſick practically performed, either by voice 
or inſtrument, 


MINT (S.) an aromatick garden herb eaten 


_— 


MI'NSTREL (S.) any one, whether male or 
3 
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| 


in ſalads; alſo a place in Southroark where 
perſons in bad circumſtances retired from 
their creditors, and by force of arms riotouſly 
defended themſelves againſt all legal proceſs ; 
ſometimes it means a very great quantity of 
money, but generally means the place in the . 


' Tower of Londen, where the current coin of 


England is made; the operators were formed 
into a corporation, by the charter of king 
Edward III. in which condition it ſtill con- 
tinues, and conſiſts of the warden, maſter, 
comptroller, aſſay maſter, worker, coiners, 
& who are exempted from all publick 
offices, and their eſtates free from all taxes 
and pariſh duties; in this prince's time a 
pound trey weight of gold was divided inte 
24 carats, and each carat into 4 grains; and 
a pound weight of old ſterling or ſtandard gold 
of England was 23 carats and 3 grains and a 
half of fine gold, and half a grain of alloy, 
which might be either ſilver or copper; a 
pound troy of filver was then, and ever fince 
divided into 12 ounces, each ounce into 
20 pennyweights, and each. pennyweight 
into 24 grains; every grain of filver was 
called a ſubtle grain, 60 of which were equal 
to one grain of gold; and a pound weight of 
old ſterling, conſiſted of 11 ounces and two 
pennyweights of fine ſilver, and 18 penny- 
weights of alloy, as it does now; and thus 
the , ſtandard of gold and filver generally 
continued till the "reign of Henry VIII. 
when the gold had ſometimes 1, ſometimes 
2, and ſometimes 4 carats alloy; and the 
filver was debaſed firſt to 2 ounces, and then 


to 6 ounces, and afterwards to d ounces of 


alloy; in Edwprd the VIth's time the va- 
riation of the ſtandard was almoſt continual, 
and in queen Mary's time, much alteration 
was- likewiſe made; queen Elizabeth called 
in the coarſe money of the three preceding 
reigns, and reduced the coin to the old ſtan- 
dard; in the reigns of king James I. and 
Cbar ies I. 2s alfo the ſucceeding reigns down 
to this time, the gold is 22 carats fine, and 2 
carats of alloy; the hammered money beiag 
now called in, what is commonly called milled 
money is now only current, which method et 
eoining began in 1663, and is thus prepared; 
firſt the gold and filver is caft out of the 
melting-pot into long flat bars, which 13. 
drawn thro” a mill to exactly ſize the thick- 
neſs for the ſeveral pieces of coin; and then 
with punthes called cutters, made the exact 
fize of ſhillings, half-crowns, &c. the round 
pieces are cut out of the flat bars; then every 
piece is exactly weighed and udjuſted, accor- 
ding to the intended piece of money, and 
afterwards they are edged with letters u a 
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C laſs finely ground and poliſhed io wake 


% ſhillings and fix-pences are grained, then they} it opake, ſmeared on the back with quick- 
of are blanched; and laſtly, they are brought ſilver, &c, it is- ſometimes uſed to expreſs 
0 to the mill, and ſtamped with the impreſſion} a worthy perſon, who, for his extraordinary 
we ſee upon them. | ' ualifications, virtue and patience, is a pattern 
_ MINT (V.) to coin or make money according t to be imitated by all who knew or ſec 
re to the currency of any nation or people. him, , ; 
ut MINUET (S.) a particular ſort of dance for | MIRTH (8.) joy, mertiment, pleaſure, ſatiſ- 
ly one, two, or four perſons, or the muſical tune] faction. l 
$3 played or ſung to the dancers to regulate | MIS, 22 or piece of a word, that of ĩtſelf 
of their motions, which is always in triple | fignifies nothing; but when compounded, 
. time. ; commonly means ſpmething done or faid 
of MINUTE — little, ſmall, ſcarcely per-] wrong ; as in theſe words following : 
ed ceptible, of little worth or value. MISACCEPTA'TION or MISACCE'PTION 
ng MINUTE (s.) in Time, is the Goth part of | (S.) the taking or underſtanding of a thing in 
Ba an hour; and in Aſtronomy, Geography, c. a wrong ſenſe, contrary to the intention of the 
er, is the 60th part of a degree of any of the] ſpeaker or d 5 
rs, circles of the ſphere; in Architefure, it is MISADVI CE falſe information; alſo bad 
ck the zoth part oi the common meaſure called | counſel, or a perſuaſion to do what ought not 
tes a module. : to be done, | 
T* M!NUTE (V.) to write down, or make me- |MISADVI'SE (v.) to perſuade perſons to ſay 
its ums of the heads or ſubſtance of any | or do what they ſhould not. 
ad 1131015 or agreement. MISA'NTHROPIST (S.) one who hates 
1d M. tos. tne memorandums or records, | mankind, 
da court of yatiiament, or of interior MISANTHROP (S.) the hatred of or aver- 
ov, c for trade, c, alſo the hints, heads, | fion to or for mankind, 
2 0: aden of agreement, bargains, &c. |MISAPPLY* (V.) to put things or words to a 
1ce wien arc to be more fully expreſſed at] wrong uſeor purpoſe, * 1 
119 leuure. MISAPPREHE'ND (V.) to think, judge, vr 
echt M. NX or MINKS (S.) a proud, nice, wanton, | take a matter in a wrong ſenſe. | | 
yas over-curioas girl, or young woman. MISAPPREHE'NSION (S.) the underſtanding 
ual MIPARTY (S.] a term in Heraldry, that fig- a thing wrong. 
5 mies an eſcutcheon that is half way down |MISBECO'MING (A.) what does not ſuit the 
wo per pale, and there croſſed by ſome other] condition of the actor; an indecency. 
y- partition. 8 MISBEGO'TTEN (A.) unlawfully, or ill- 
nus MIQUELE'TS (S.) a ſort of rapparees, robbers, | begotten. | 
hy &c. that are commonly Spaniſh foot-ſoldiers MISBEHA VE (V.) to act or earry one's ſelf 
IH. that inhabit the Pyrenean mountains, who go | wrong, indecent, or out of character. 
nes armed with piſtols at their belts, a carbine, MISBEHAVIOUR (S.) acting irregularly, 
the and a dagger. - indecently, or any ways offenſively. | 
len MIRACLES (S.) firange, uncommon, and | MISBELIE'VE (v.) to imagine or think th 
of unaccountable actions, produced contrary | to be true that is falſe or abſurd, 
va- to the regular order of nature by a ſuper- MISC ALL (V.) to wrong name, or ſpeak to 
aal, natural power to convince mankind of ſome- under a falſe title; alſo to abuſe a perſon 
jon thing. very extraordinary, and againſt their | with ill language. 
led inclinations, MISCA*RRIAGE (S.) irregular or indecent, 
ing. MIRACULOUS (A.) ſomething ſtrange, | behaviour; alſo the not ſucceeding in an 
an- | wonderful, unaccountable to us, and beyond | affair or buſineſs; alſo the irregular or 
and or out of the common road of action, or | untimely bringing forth of a child, before its 
vn ordinary production of nature. due time. | . ; 
d 2 MIRE (S.) dirt, filth, mud, any mfxture of | MISCARRY (V.) to fail in an attempt, not 
ing water and common earth, or clay, the ſoil of] to ſucceed in buſineſs ; alſo to bring forth 
lled fields or roads in the winter- time. children before the due time. 
d of MIRE (V.) to ſlave, toil, or fatigue a perſon MISCELLA'NEOUS (A.) various things 
ed; with laborious endeavouring to get through | mixed together in a promiſcuous manner, 
the difficulties of any kind. eſpecially ſpoken of poems and other writings, 
1 . MI'RINESS (s.) dirtineſs, muddineſs, ſticki - where divers ſorts are put ur collected together 
ck - neſs, &c, , FER 1 in one book, 7 
hen - MI'RROUR 03 wack we. (S.) what is vul- } MISCHA'NCE (S.) any unfortunate accident, 
cat garly and commonly called a looking-glafs, hurt or damage, a perſon may receive, ſuſtain, 
une which is the ſurface of any * body ſo| or come to. | 
very Poliſhed and regulated, as to be capable of þMI'SCHIEF (S.) hurt, damage, prejudice or 
cor- refleting thoſe rays of light that fall upon] injury. . | | 
and them; theſe are ſometimes made of ftzel, | MISCHIEVOUS (A.) injuriods, hurtful, pre- 


pon | brals, or other metal and ſometimes of | judicial. 
8 1 


MISCON- 
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M1 Ss M1S 
- MISCONCETVE row apprehend or under VERN (V.) wo rule, direct, command, 
tand in a wrong ſenſe. | or govern things in 4 wrong manner. 
MISCO'NSTRUE (V.) to underſtand wrong, |MISHA'P (S.) ſomething unfortunate, hurt- 
dd pervert or miſinterpret the words, actions, ful, or prejudicial. 
or intentions of a perſon. * + |MISH-MASH(S.) a confuſed, irregular mix- 
* MISCOU'NT (V.) to tell, count, number, or ture of diſagreeing materials together. 
+. reckon up any thing wrong. \ [MISIMPLOY” (V.) tv put words or things to 
| BI'SCREANCY (S.) the nature or vileneſs a wrong uſe or * 
a miſcreant's action. MISINFO'RM (V.) to tell a perſon a filſe 
MISCREANT (S.) a vile, wicked, gate — — — a account of & ching. 
fellow, an infidel, or unbeliever of the truths! MIS RPRET (V.) to explain things 
virtues. of religion. ö wrong, or put a falſe conſtruction upon 
MISDEE Ds (S.) all manner of bad actions, or them. 
MIS JU DGE (V.) to conclude, think, or 


evil doings. 
MISDEMEA'N (V.) to behave irregularly, to] judge wrong. | 
4 MISRIN (S.) a lay-ſtall, dunghill, or rubbiſn- 


do things wrong or amiſs, 
MISDEMEA'NOUR (S. nee, fault, or} mount, 
crime, commonly be of the lower'MI'SLE (V.) to rain in very ſmall drops, like 
laſs a miſt or fog. 
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claſs. | 
MISE (S.) a Lew term that has various figni-} MISLEA'D (V.) to guide, direct, or fhew a 
ficationsz ſometimes it is an honorary gift, perſon the wrong way; to perſuade or influ- 
or cuſtoma 


= 


preſent, wherewith the people 


ef Wakes uſed to ſalute every new king ir 


prince of Wales at their entrance upon their 
principality z antiently it was given in cattle, 
wine, corn, &c. for the ſupport of the prince's 


ence him to do what he onght not. 


MISLFKE (V.) to diſapprove of, to expreſ: 


diflatisfaQtion-2t, to reſect. 


MISMA'NAGE (V.) to order, do, or condu& 


things ina bad or wrong manner, 


family; but when that dominion was an-} MISMA"'NAGEMENT (S.) bad conduct, or 


nezed to the Engliſh crown, the gift was 


irregular doings, 


changed into money; the county of Flint MISMA”TCH (V.) to put things together ir- 
» 


paying 2000 marks, &c. the county of Cheſter 


tegularly, and to pair them fo, as they are 


pays a miſe or tribute of 5000 marks at the 
change of every owner of the faid earldom, 
for enjoying the privileges of that palatinate; 
at Chefter they keep a iſh book, wherein 
every town and village is rated: Sometimes 

it means the profits of lands, and ſometimes 
taxes, &c. ſometimes it means a joining of 
iſſue, to try whether the tenant or demandant, 

has the right. 

MISER (S.) one who in a very rapacious and 
- -covetous manner endeavour both to fave 5 


either diſagreeable to the fight, or uſeleſs for 

the purpoſe they were made for. 
MI'SNA (S.) is properly the code or body of 
the. Jewiſh civil and common law, or an ex- 
plication of the law of Moſes ; for the Jews 
believe that when God gave the written 
law to Moſes, he alſo gave him ati unwritten 
one, which, was preferved among the doc- 
tors of the ſynagogue to the time of the 
famous rabbi Judas the Holy, who wrote 
the Mi ſus about the year of Chriſt r80, that, 
it might no longer be truſted to the memo- 
ries of thoſe to whom it was communicated; 
it is divided into fix ; the firſt is con- 
verſant #bout the diſtinction of ſeeds in a 
field, the trees, fruits, tithes, &c. the ſe- 
cond regulates the manner of obſerving the 
feſtivals ; the third treats of women and 
matrimonial cafes z the fourth is upon the 
ſubject of lu · ſuits arifing upon account of 
trade; the fiſth is concerning obligations, 
ſacrifices, and every thing that had any re- 
lation thereto ; the fixth treats of the various 


- Increaſe his wealth. 
MISERABLE (A.) a condition or ſtate of life 
that both calls for and deſerves compaſſion 

and aſſiſtances; alſo a mean, niggardly, poor 

a dejected creature. | 
MISERABLENESS'(S.) unſortunateneſt 

+ wretcheanefs, covetouſneſs, niggardlineſs. 

MISERE'RE MEI or CHORDA'PSUS (S.) a 

game given to a violent pain in the guts, pro- 

 ceeding from an inflammation or involution 

of them and the periſtaltick motion inverted, 

- which occaſions the excrements or ordure to 
be diſcharged at the mouth; it is fometimes{ ſorts of purification. NEO, 

called volvulus and the iliack paſſion. MISNA'ME (V,) to call a perſon or thing by 

MI'SERY (S.) any violent pain, or great dif-] aw name, BR, 

ſtreſs of body or mind. / | MISO'CHYMIST (S.) a profeſſed enemy to, 
ISFA'SHION (V.) to make or do any thing] or hater of chymiſtry. : 
regular, ugly, or cyooked. ©  [MISO'GAMY (S.) the hating or deſpifing of 

MISFORTUNE (S.) any unhappy action, loſs | marri 

or detriment that comes to a, perſan by any} MISO'G (S.) woman-hating. 
means. IAMispE ND (V.) to waſte, deftroy, or ſpend 

MISGT'VE (V.) to dread, fear, expect or ap-] amiſs, or to bad purpoſe. - 
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ſe : 
rehend ſome evil, danger, hurt or prejudice —— (V.) to diſorder or put things in 
e 


. at hand, or will happen. MISPRINT 


/ 
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MIS 


MISPR .) to print fabſe, wrong, or MISSION (Sy) a ſending from one plact ts 
„ — — 4 (V ) 4 another ; and when applied — ta 
2 MISPRISIQN (s.) in Low, is when one] means the ſending miniſters to preac 
Knoweth that another hath committed trea-| goſpel to thoſe who never heard it before, 
„ On or felony, and will riot diſcover him to] as to the Indians, both enſt and weſt, 
| the king os ſome proper magiſtrate, but| the Papiſts are very zealous in this mater, 
to doth conceal the fame; in all caſes of mi- and have both ſeminaries for the training up 
Prien of treaſan, the offending pazty for- of youth for this purpoſe, and s religious z 
ſe feits his goods for ever, and the profit of der of prieſts, who go by the name of thi 
his land for the term of his life, and the congregation of the miſſion, and who oblige 
2s impriſonment of his body during the king's| themſelves to go continually up and down 
=» pleaſure. - the cauntries to teach and inſtruct the peo- 
MISPROPO'RTION (V.) to ſize, couble,| ple of ſmall-towns, villages, &c. in their 
* make, or adjuſt things in an irregular, un- doQtrines, and are obliged, by the ſtatutes 
due, or illegal manner. . | of their order, not to go where an arch- 
hk. MISRE'CKON (V.) to count, number, or] bithop, biſhop, or provincial reſides, upon 
reckon things falſely. the ſuppoſition that there is no want of in- 
ke MISREPRESE'NT (V.) to report, tell, or ſtruction in ſuek places. 
explain things in a wrong manner. MISSIONAR (S.) an eceleſiaſtick, who de- 
1 2 MISRU'LE (S.) the irregular or bad govern-| votes himſelf, and his labours, to ſome miſ- 
du ance of any thing or perſon. . ſion, either for the inſtruction and confirma+ 
MISS (S.) is ſometimes a term of gentility for tion of the orthodox, the conviction of he- 
reſs a young girl of the better ſort, and ſome-| reticks, or the conyerſion of infidels ; the 
times a term of reproach for a whore or com- chur. h of Nome have great numbers of theſe 
ut mon woman, or one kept as a concubine by] ſcattered all over the world, who the better 
tome particular perſon, and wholly at his] to introduce themſelves are generally quali- 
, or command. | fied with a (match of phyſick and mathema- 
MISS (V.) to fail, miſtake, err, go of one] ticks, by means whereof in China, and ſeve- 
ir- ſide, not to hit the mark. ral other parts, they have got great foot ing 3 
ate MISSAL (S.) the ſervice- book of the church| they generally conſiſt of Jeſuits, ( armelites, 
s for of, Reme, containing the ſeveral maſſes to and hins. | | 
be uſed on feſtivals, &c. | MI'SSIVE (A.) ſomething ſent as a preſent or 
y of MI'SSELDINE, MI'SSELTOE, or MI'SLE-| gift; letters of buſineſs, eſpecially of the 
"_— TOE, (S.) a plant of the paraſite kind, not | lower ſort or kind, are called letters miſſowe, 
Jews growing on the ground, but on other trees, to diſtinguith them from letters of gallantry, 
inen «s the oak, apple-tree, beech, cheſnut, letters written on points of learning, diſ- 
itten plumb-tree, &c. but that which grows on] patches of great moment or concern to a ſtate 
doc- the oak is moſt eſteemed for its phyſical | or great company, c. ; 
F the virtues; its wood is eſteemed a ſpecifick for : MI'SSURA (S.) the ſinging the hymn called 
wrote the falling fickneſs z it is alſo uſed for apo- | Nunc Dimittis, and performing certain ſuper- 
that, plexies and giddineſs ; it is both taken in- ſtitious ceremonies by the Papiſts, to recom- 
emo- wardly, and hung or worn about the neck; | mend and diſmiſs a dying perſon, | 
ated; the powder is good in pleurifies, and to force! MISTA'KE (V.) to err or take one thing for 
con- the courſes. PIETY another. | 
is 2 MISSEN or MZ ZEN (S.) among the Sailert, MISTEA'CH(V.) to inſtruct, direct, or teach 
he ſe- is applied both to maſts and ſails 3 but when a perſon wrong. . 
ig the they cry out one to another, ſer the miſſen, MISTHOU'GHT (S.) a bad or an ill thought. 
a and change the miſſen, Cc. they always mean the MI'STIME (V.) to come, or do things at & 
In the Lail and not the maſt, wrong time, or out of ſeaſon. | 
os of MI'SSEN-MAST (S.) is that which ſtands in MI'STION or MI'STURE (S.) any Kind: 
ations, te ſtern of the ſhip ; large ſhips require two (fort of mixture. 
ny re- mfen-maſs that ſtanding next the main- MI'STRESS (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the chief 
ragious maſt in called the main-miſſen, and that, or principal perſon of a houſe or family of 
| which ſtands in the poop, the bonadventure - the female kind, whether ſingle or married ; 
ing by milſen, ſometimes a ſweet- heart, or one that a man 
MI'SSEN-SAIL (S.) that which belongs to the js courting for a wife; and ſometimes a con- 
my to, miſſen-yard ; this ſail is cut by the leetch cubine or whore. 
twice as deep as the maſt is long from the MISTRU'ST (S.) ſuſpicion, or an apprehen- 
fing of deck to the hounds; its uſe is to keep the fion that a perſon is not honeſt, or a fear 
ſhip cloſe to the wind, but if the ſhip gripes that a hufineſs or thing will not anſwer or 
too much, then they do not uſe a miſſen; ſucceed. . 
r ſpend when a ſhip is at anchor they uſe a miſſen to MISTRUST (V.) to ſuſpect, or have an ill 
— the ſhip aſtern, and to keep her from thought or — — of a perſon or thing. 
ings in ek. her anchor upon the turn of the tide, MISTRU'STFUL (A.) of a diſpoſition that is 
* HISSHA'PEN (A.) i made, crooked, de- jealous or ſuſpicious of others, 
RINT tormed. 1 * Ps 


MISTRU'ST- 


o 


MIT 


' MISTRU'STFULNESS (s.) ſuſpiciouſneſs, 


, jeatouly, &c. | 
MISTS (S.) watery vapours hanging in the air, 
till they are either drawn upwards by the ſun, 
. or by their own weight ſubſide to the earth, 
wherein mild weather they beeome dews up- 
on plants, trees, &c. and in ſharp weather 

. conſtitute what we call hoar- froſt. 
MYSTY (A.) dull, cloudy, moiſt or thick 
- air or weather. 1 Fo 
MISUNDERSTA'ND (V.) to take one thing 
for another, to take things in a wrong ſenſe: 
MISU'SE (V.) to mifapply, or put to a wrong 
uſe; alſo to beat or abuſe, 

MYTCHELS (S.) in Building, are Purbeck- 
tones that are kept ready hewn from 15 


- Inches to two feet ſquare, to be always ready 


to lay pavements, yards, kitchens, &c. 
MITE (S.) a ſmall living creature, or worm 


that breeds in cheeſe ; alſo a mecaphorical ex- 


. preſſion for any ſmall help or uſſiſtance of any 
kind whatever; alſo a ſort of vermin that 
troubles the heads or tails of hawks, 


MI'THRIDATE (s.) a phyſical preparation 


- compoſed by a king of Pontus of this name, 
' - and formerly ſuppoſed to be a great antidote 
- againſt poiſon, but it is now out of date for 
that purpoſe 3. tho' it is ſtill uſed as an opiate, 
MITIGATE (V.) to appeaſe, allay, pacify, 
aſſuage, moderate, or take off the ill appre- 
henſion that a perſon may have taken to or 

againſt another, | 
MITIGA'TION (S.) a pacifying, allaying, or 
taking off ſome of the ſeverity of an opinion, 

. decree, or puniſhment. 


MI'TRAL VALVES (S.) in Anatomy, are the 


two valves in the heart, thus called from 
their likeneſs or ſimilitude to a mitre, they 
are ſeated in the orifice of the pulmonary 
- vein in the left ventricle of the heart; their 
office is to eloſe the orifice thereof, and pre- 
vent the return of the blood through the 
pulmonary vein into the lungs again, 


M OA 
dinals wore mitres, but at the council at J. 
ons in 1245, they were appointed to wear 
a which remains to this day ; among 
the Maſons it is the term for an angle of 
45. degrees, er juſt half a right one, for the 
king of which' they have what they. call 
a mire ſquare. | . 
MI'TTENS (S.) a ſort of gloves made of 
| wool or worſted, &c, for warmth in the 
winter-time, of thread, &c. for the ſummer. 
wear, more for womens uſe than mens; and 
commonly but half-handed; for the advan- 
tage of ſewing or doing any other dry work 
in, without having the fingers muffled or 
encumbered, * 70® 

MI'T'TIMUS (S.) a Læ term for a writ, by 
which records are tranſmitted from one court 
to another, ſometimes immediately, and 
ſometimes by a certiorari into the Chancery, 
and from thence by a mittimus into another 
court; ſometimes it. fignifies a precept di- 
rected by a juſtice of peace to a gaoler, for 
the receiving and ſafe — a felon or o- 
ther offender by him committed to the gaol. 

MIX (V.) to put various things together, or 
to make one maſs of ſeveral ſimples. 

MIXT (A.) any thing that has feveral ſorts ef 
matters or things put together to make up 
one whole maſs, &c. ſo that Arithmeticians 
call any number that conſiſts of units and 
parts a mixed number, as. 31, &c. In Geo- 
metry, a mixed angle is that which is made 
by the meeting together of a right line and 
a curve, and thoſe ſolids or figures that are 
bounded by ftraight and curved lines are 
called mixed figures. Mixed mathematicks 
are thoſe practical branches or parts that 
apply the properties of quantity to buſineſs 
or material objects, as arithmetick to trade, 
geometry. to ſurveying, guaging, aſtronomy, 
navigation, &c. | 

MIXTURE (s.) a compoſition, maſs, or heap 
made up oſ ſeveral ſorts or kinds of things, 


MI'TRE or MY TER (S.) a pontifical orna-' MI'ZZLING (S.) the falling of rain in very 


ment, worn on the heads of biſhops and 5 
MO ABITES (S.) a people deſcended from 


me abbots on certain ſolemn occafions ; it 
is a round cap, pointed and cleft at the top 
with two pannels hanging down the ſhoul- 


— 


ders; for diſtinction the abbots wear the 


mitre turned in profile, and bear the eroſier in 
wards, to ſignify they have no ſpiritual juriſ- 
diction out of their monaſteries or cloyſters. 
The popes have, at times, granted the pri- 


vilege of wearing mitres to ſome canons of 


cathedrals'; the counts of Lyons in France 
are ſaid to have aſſiſted at church in witres. 

In Germany ſeveral families bear the mire 
for their «creſt, to ſhew they are advocates 


for, or feudatories of ancient abbies, or offi- 


- cers of biſhops, &c, The Pape has four mutres, | 
each of which according to the ſolemnity to 


© be performed, or feſtival-day it is avorn on, 
is more or leſ magnificent; originally the 
mitre was the woman's head-dreſs, as the 


ſmall drops, or miſty ſhowers. 
P 


Moab, the ſon of Lat, by his eldeſt daughter; 
their habitation was beyond Jordan, and the 
Red-ſea, on each fide the river Arnon; this 
country was at firſt poſſeiſed by a race of 
iants, called Emims, from whom the Maa- 
— took it, and afterwards the Amorites 
took part of it from them, which part Mats 
took from the Amorites, but was forbidden by 
God to moleſt the Maabites, though there al- 
ways ſubſiſted a great antipathy between the 
Moabites and Iſraclitet, which in future times 

| begat great wars between them; upon Ba- 
lat king of Meab's endeavourint te perſuade 
Balaam to curſe Iſrael, God forbid the Mea- 
bites entering into the congregation of his 
people, even to the tenth generation, becauſe 


kat is the man's now. | Aycicntly the car- 


| they refuſed the Iſraclites a paſſage through 
their country, and to ſupply them ut 
| bread and water ia their neceſſities ed 
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cant name for dailiffs/ and their followers ; 
alfo for thieves or highwaymen, ravaging 


foldiers, de. 2 

MOAN (V.) to lament, bewail, grieve, ſorrow 
for, er after any perſon or thing. 

MOAN (S.) a ſorrowing, lamenting, grieving, 

ailing, &C. 

MOAT or MOTE (S.) a ditch or treneh dug 
round a houſe, town, &c. or in a garden, 
for the eonvenieney of letting in water, as a 
prevention to ſurprize, &c, ſometimes they 
are dry and very deep, &c. alſo a very ſmall 
particle of matter, ſuch as is only diſcern- 

ible 8 naked eye in the ſun- beams. 

MOB (S.) is ſometimes taken for, and applied 
to a tumultuous or riotous aſſembly of the 
meaner ſort of the people 3 and ſometimes 
for a particular ſort of cap or head-dreſs 

worn by women, which have lappets ſhorter 
than pinners, and uſed chiefly as a fort of 
. undreſs. | 

MOB (V.) to get together in a rÞtous manner, 
and inſult perſons; alſoto go in or through a 
crowd upon the ground to ſee ſhews, fights, 
&c. alſo to dreſs up in a ſoxt of diſguiſe, 

MO'BBISH (A.) rude, riotous, tumultuous, 


z of diſorderly, - 
up - MO'BILE (S.) any thing that moves, or may 
ant de moved; in the ancient 3 they 
and ſuppoſed a ninth heaven or ſphere that was 
3e0- above thoſe of the planets and fixed ſtars, 
ade which was ſuppoſed to be the firſt mover, 
and and to carry all the lower ſpheres round along 
are with it, by its rapidity communicating a mo- 
are tion, whereby they revolved in 24 hours. 
icks MOBILITY (S.) is ſometimes applied to the 
that meaner or lower rank of vulgar people, or 
ineſs to an aſſembly that commits riots and diſ- 
rade, orders; and ſometimes to the aptitude or fa- 
omy, eikiy of any body or thing to move; and in 
this ſenſe 1t is applied to the earth by the 
heap modern aſtronomers.” Pope Paul V. appointed 
88. commiſſioners to examine into C ernicus 's re- 
very wing the opinion of the earth's mobi, 
who reſolved that the ſcholars might main- 
from tain the poſſibility of the earth's mbility as an 
ter; hypotheſis, but forbad the aſſerting it as a de- 
id the moanſtrated and known truth, becauſe they i- 
tdis mayined it oppoſed ſeveral texts of ſexipture. 
ice of MU'CHLIA (S.) a reſtoring diſlocated bones to 
Mu their proper ſeat, joint, or place. | 
orites MOCK (V.) to deride, jcer, make game of, ſet 
Moſes * naught; alſo to ſpeak the ſame words at- 
den by ter another by way of banter, &c, alſo to dæ- 
ere al- ceive or impoſe upon. ö 
en the MOCKA'DOS ($.) the thrums or ends that 
e times weavers make in weaving fine worſed ſtuffs, 
n Ba- and which are uſed to darn or mend holes in 
erſuade ſtockings or other garments. 
» Ma- MO'CKERY (s.) jeſting, bantering, ferifion, 
of his flouting, or ſcoffing at, 
becauſe MO'CK PLAY (S.) one that expoſes other 
hrouęh Plays, as the Rehearſal, 
a 3 NOCK ROMA NCR (S.) one that ridic 
, allo 3 
| 


romances, as Don Quilacte. | 
- cant e 


| judge or arbitrator between contendin 


M OD 


MO'CK SONG (s.) one that banters another's 
* ſong, in the ſame words or tune. 


or exiſting. 

MO'DBURY (S.) in Dewer fire, a pretty good 
town, ſeated in a bottom between two hills 
has a good market weekly on Thurſday ; 
diſtant from London 170 computed, and 203 
meaſured miles. 

MODE (S.) a way, manner, or faſhion of dreſs, 
that obtains at any time or among any people, 
which commonly is mutable; with the 
Philoſophers, it is that which determines any 
thing to be or exiſt in any particular manner, 
and without which it cannot be at all, and 

therefore cannot be taken into the mind, 
without previouſly conceiving ſome ſubſtance 
for it to exiſt in, as roundneſs cannot be at 
all conceived, wholly abſtracted from ſome- 
thing to exiſt in that way, form, or made, 
though there may be a great variety of dif- 
ferent things conſidered, exiſting after the 


mode is internal and external; the internal art 
thoſe that inhere in the ſubſtance, as round- 
neſs in a bowl, crookedneſs in a finger, &c. 


thing, as clothing to the body, &c. 
MODEL (S.) the original or pattern by which 
another thing is made; and this commonly 
is reſtrained to thoſe ſmall pieces of archi- 
tecture, that are made to ſhew how a grand 


little figure made in clay to be a guide to 
their hewing the large figure they are in- 
tending to make, is thus called; it is alſo 
the diameter ef the bottom of the ſhaft of a 
column in any of the orders, from whence 
all the members of the building are propor- 
tioned, and this is commonly divided into 
60 parts, called degrees; and this is ſome- 
times called medule. - 

MODEL. (V.) is either to make the original, 
like which another thing is to be made, or 
to work after, or from ſuch an original, or 
copy that is in miniature, in a much larger 

building, ſtatue, &c. 

MO'DERATE (V.) to appeaſe, temper, qualify, 
adjuſt or reconcile differing perſons z to ex- 

plain the meaning of an aſlertion, poſition, or 

ument ;- alſo to abate, leſſen, or make 
eaſy the charge, fine, mul&, or puniſhmert 
laid vpon a perſon. 


MO'DERATE (A;) reaſonable, equitable, that 


aut into extra cics of any kind. 
MO DERATENESS or MODERA'TTON s.) 
that happy diſpaſition of mind that ſecately 
odnſiders the reaſonableneſs, juſtice, and e- 
quity of a thing that a perſon does or for- 
| bears, and that makes proper allowances for 
the ac and actior. | 
DAA TOR (S.) one who is appointed a 


dg par- 
uc; 


MO'DAL (A.) the form or manner of being 


ſame way or made; the general conception of 


external are certain adjunts added to the 


building will appear when it is built in the 
ſame proportion; among the Statuaries, the - 


| 
| 


keeps within due bounds, that does not break 


— 
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| MODIFICA'TION (S.) the 4 of -making 


a ”. — 
og” — 


| MOD 
des 3 alſo one that endeagpurs to perſuade 
le that are quazrelling, to peace and love, 
a both ſides their faults. | 
MO'DERN (A.) any thing that has been 
found out, made, or introduced within a 


few ow, and this is various, according to MODULA'TION 
the 


ubjects it is applied to; as for inſtancey 
all medals that have been ſtruck within 300 
years are called modern; all thoſe authors 
that have written in the Latin tongue fince 
Boetius, are called modern 3 the aftronomy 
and architecture that are now generally 
received, though they are but the revival cf 
what was ſome. thouſand years ago, are called 
modern, 
MO'DERNNESS (S.) the newneſs, or late uſe 
or invention of any thing. 
MO'DERNS (S.) the people now living, or 
that did live within a few centuries of this 
time, are thus called. 
MO'DEST (A.) diſcreet, wiſe, ſober, virtueus ; 
alſo baſhful or ſhame-faced. _, 
MO'DESTY or MO'DESTNESS (S.) that 
principle of virtue that produces ſobriety, diſ- 
cretion, decency, and ſhame-facedneſs of be- 
haviour ; the Painters repreſent modeſly as a 
very beautiful virgin clothed in blue. 
 MO'DICUM (S.) a ſmall quantity, or little 
matter of any thing. 


or doing any thing in this or that particular 
manner, | 
MO DIF (V.) to make, do, or endue any 
thing in this or that manner, or with any 
rticular properties or affettions. 
MODTLION (S.) in Arcbitecture, ſometimes 
means a ſmall or leſſer meaſure ſubdivided 
for the convenience of taking parts; and 
ſometimes ornaments in the cornice of the 


Tonic, Corinthian, and Compoſite order, being | 


ſmall brackets or conſoles put under the ſoffit 
or bottom of the drip of the cornice, ſeeming 


to ſupport the larmier, though in reality | 


they are only ornaments ; they ought always 
to be placed exactly over the middle of the 
column; they are particularly affected in the 


Corrnthian order, where they are frequently: 
_ enriched with ſculpture; their form is like 


an A inverted, 
MODIOLUS (S.) is an inſtrument uſed by 
Surgeons. im profound corruptions, contuſions, 
cuts, and fractures of bones, and eſpecially 
in or about the head, made in the form of 
the ſegment of a cone with a ſaw-or teeth 
filed all round the bottom circle; and thoſe 
of them that have a center ſpike to ſtick 
into the ſkull, &c. are called males; and 
thoſe that have not are called females ; it is 
Improper to uſe-this inſtrument, unleſs the 

chips and prominences of the bones prick, 

or the upper table is entire, but depreſſed, 

and the lower broken, or when the extra- 


\ 


vaſated blood would choak a man with | 


MOI 
following of the preſent manner of dref., 


living, Kc. 


MO'DULATE (v.) to regulate the ſounds ot 


harmony of a piece of muſick, and to make x 
regular tranſition from one key to another. 

{ £3.) the act of tuning, 
warbling, or regulating the voice or influ. 
ment to perform a piece of muſick harmo- 
niouſly. 

MODULE (S.) in Acbitecture, is the fame 
with Model, or a ſtanding meaſure from 
which all the parts are regulated; and this 
is or may be divided into more or leſs parts, 
according to the order the building is to be 
erected in, or the fancy or judgment of the 
ormer. 
MOGO “L (S.) is ſometimes taken for the em- 
pire or kingdom; called alſo Indoftan, con- 
taining the moſt part of the continent of the 
Indies ; this empire has Tartary on the north, 
Perſia on the weſt, the river Ganges and 


mountains on the eaſt 3 is 656 leagues long, 
from eaſt to weſt, and about 450 from north 
to ſouth, containing 40 kingdoms, that take 
their names from the chief towns, of which 
Agra and Delk are the principal, upon ac- 
count of the emperor's reſidence j this coun- 
try is well inhabited near the great rivers, 
fruitful in corn, rice, millet, lemons, oranges, 
c&c. The people are tawny, having blags 
hair, and love the Europeans ; the river Gan- 
£4 runs through the country from north to 
outh, and being exceeding good and ſweet, 
the Indians imagine it has the power of ſanc- 
tifying, and in conſequence of this opinion 
4 or 500,000 perſons may be ſeen waſhing or 
bathing in it. Sometimes this term fignifies 
the emperor, the feſtival of whoſe birth-da 
laſts five days, at which time they weig 
him, and if he weighs more than he did the 
year before, they make great rejoicings ; at- 
ter being weighed, he fits on the richett of his 
thrones, where the lords greet him, and 


vinces and towns, ſend their preſents alſo; ſo 
that in diamonds, rubies, emeralds, gold, fik 
ver, elephants, &c. he that day receives be- 

tween two and three millions ſterling. 
MO'HAIR (S.) a particular manufacture made 
of ſilk and hair, generally uſed for the furni- 

ture of houſes. . 
MOlDpO RE (S.) a Portugueze gold coin, cur- 
het among us for 27 ſhillings, and for 

r mill-rees among themſelves. 


Law-Term for the half of any thing in num- 
ber or value. - | l 
Moll. (v.) to ſlave, drudge, work, or t. 


dirt, mud, &c. | | 
MOIST (A.) damp, ſomething that has a de- 
gree of wet in it, * 
MOI'STEN (V.) to damp, or make wet, 


Corruption. a 
MO'DI8H (A.) gay, airy, ageeable to, or 


pour water or other liquor in or * a. thing. 
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ſome mountains on the ſouth, and other 


make preſents ; the ladies, governors of pro- 


MOI ETV (S.) is generally. underſtood 1 3- 


hard or much; alſo to daub or fmacar with 


MOI. 


MOI'STNESS (s.) the being wet or dampt, or] MOLESTA'TION (s.) any kind of trouble, 


having a portion of liquor in or upon a thing. 


M O L 


hindrance, vexation, or diſturbances 


MOISTURE (S.) wetneſs, dampneſs, or that MO'LINISTS (S.) the followers of Malina, a 


cold wateriſhneſs that is in the air, or other 
atter or thing. L 1 

MO'LA or MOLE (S.) with the Anatemiſts, 

is variouſly applied; ſometimes it means a 
round and broad bone at the jointing of the 
thieh and leg, where the knee, excepting 
this bone, is begirt with a membranous liga- 
ment, and then they call it patella or rorv/a ; 
ſometimes it means a fleſhy or ſpungy ſub- 
tance, without bones or bowels, which is of- 
ten black like concreted blood, and ſome- 
times extreme hard, and this is brevght 
forth by ſome women inſtead of a child, and 
is then called a moon-calf, or falſe con- 
teption, and this ſometimes continues two or 
three years in the womb, and differs from 
un embryo, by having no placenta to receive 

- nouriſhment from the mother, but is im- 
mediately joined to the womb, and novriſh- 
ed thereby, having a kind of vegetative 
life, and thereby growing or increaſing in 
bulk; it is diſtinguiſhed from a true con- 
ception by its tremulous, palpitating motion, 
by its rolling from ſide to ſide, and by the 
belly's being equally ſwelled every way; 
the breaſts ſwell as in a true embryo, but are 
filled not with true milk, but a crude mat- 
ter; to bring it away, ſometimes violent 
purgings and bleedings are uſed, and ſome- 
times emmenagogues; and if theſe fail, 
then recourſe is had to manual operation, 
which under this circumſtance is often very 
dangerous. . 

MOLA'SSES or MOLO'SSES (S.) the dregs, 
or groſs fluid part that remains after boiling 
ſugar, vulgarly called treacle 

MO'LDER (V.) to crumble or waſte away, 
to conſume or fall into duſt or powder, 

MOLE (S.) in Military Architecture, is a pier 
or very large piece of maſonry, conſiſting of 
great ſtones thrown into the ſea in manner of 
a bank, with deſign to ſhut up a port, and 
defend the veſſels from the impetuoſity of the 
waves, and to prevent the paſſage of any 
veſſel without leave; ſometimes it means a 
harbour; among the Romans, it avas uſed 
ſometimes for a mauſoleum, built in the man- 
ner of a round tower, or a ſquare baſe, in- 
ſulate, incompaſſed with columns, and co- 
vered with a dome. The male of the em- 
peror Adrian, now the caſtle of St. Angels, 
was the greateſt and moſt ſtately of all 
others; it was crowned with a brazen pine- 
apple, wherein was a golden urn, containing 
the emperor's aſhes z- alſo a ſpot or mark in 
the ſkin, ſometimes lying even with it, or 
lat upon it, and ſometimes ppotuberant above 


the ſurface thereof ; alſo the name of a crea- 


ture with a very black and ſmocth fur, that 


chiefly lives within the furſace of che oh | 


or under ground. : 
MO LEST (v.) to trouble, interrupt, vex, diſ- 
det, grieve, or perplex. 


| 


Spmniſh Jeſuit, reader of the divinity- lectures 
Kanal to the univerſity of — Portu- 
gal, who died at Madrid in 1604, aged 65 
years, who, in his book of the conſiſtency of 
grace with free-will, gave riſe to the diſputes 
upon the ſubjects of grace and predeſtination, 


Which has made ſo great noiſe in che world, 


eſpecially by the oppoſition of the Dominicans, 
vio not only maintained publick theſes, bur 
alſo preferred an information againſt it, to 
the inquiſition at Valladolid, and alſo, to the 
{ame tribunal in the kingdom of Caſtile. The 
cauſe was afterwards carried to Reme, Where 
pope Clcment VIII. erected the congregation 
de Auxiliis in 1 5972 when after ſeyeral meet- 
ings of the cardinals, and others called in for 
conſultation, the Dominicans and Jeſuits were 
heard before the pope and congregation ; af- * 
ter theſe hearings, the diſpute continued to 
the pontificate of Paul V. when the divines 
called in for advice, being againſt Molina's 
doctrine, a bull was drawn up againſt it; 
but the pope refuſed to ſign it, and di ſmiſſed 
the diſputants, Augyft 31, 1607, by acquaint- 
ing them he would publiſh his decifion when 
he thought proper, prohibiting the parties in 
the mean time from ſtigmatizing each other, 
and enjoining the ſuperiors of both orders, to 
puniſh thoſe ſeverely who ſhould contravene 
this proh:bition. 


MOLF' TION (S.) a grinding, breaking, ox 


making ſmall. 


MO'LLIENT (A.) ſoftening, mollifying, aſ- 
ſuaging, allaying the heat of an inflammation 


in the body, or anger in the mind, 


MO'LLIFYING (A.) ſoftening, aſſuaging, ap- 


peafing, reconciling. 


| MO'LOCH, MO'LECH, MILCOLM, or 


ME"LCOLM (S.) a god of the Ammonites. 


Moſes, in ſeveral places forbids the 1ſraclites 


to dedicate their children to Moloch, by mak- 
ing them-paſs through the fire in honour of 
that god; thoſe who offended were to be put 
to death for their crime, and God threatens 
all thoſe guilty very ſeverely ; ſrom this pre- 
caution, and from what they afterwards were 
guilty of, it looks as if they had been accui- 
tomed to this idolatry while in E egypt. Sole 
mon built a temple to Moloch upon the mount 
of Oltves, and Maraſſeh long after imitated 
his impiety, by making his ſon paſs through 
the fire in honour of Malecb. It was chietiy 
in the valley of Topher and Hinnem, to the 
eaſt of Jeruſalem, that this idolatry was com- 
mitted ; commentators imagine that their 
children leaped or jumped over a fire ſacred to 
{1o/och, and by this luſtration to purify them, 
it being a uſual ceremony upon other occas 
ſions among the Paguns, though others think 
they actually burnt their chitdren in ſacrifice 
in honour of this falſe deity. The rabbins 
allure us, that the old Malsch was made cf 

Li braſs, 


MOLTEN (A.] any thing melted, caſt, or 


* 


; MON 


brass, ſitting up6n a throne of the ſame: metat, ' 


- adorned with a royal crown, having the head 


of à calf, and his arms extended, as if te em- 
brace any one; when they deſigned to offer 
any children to him, they heated the ſtatue 


within with a great fire, and when it was ex- 


«ccding hot, they, put the miſerable victim 
within his arms, which was ſoon conſumed 
by the violence of the heat; and that the 
cries of the children might not be heard, they 


made a great noiſe with drums and other in- 


Aruments ; ſome alledged that Moloch was the 
fame with Saturn, to whom human victims 
were alſo offered; others that it was Mercury, 
Venus, or Mars. 


run by the founder. | 

\-MO'TING or MOU'LTING (S.] a ſhed- 
ding or caſting of feathers, hair, ſkin, 
horns, &c. which to moſt creatures happens 
annually. | : 

MOME (S.) a dull, blockiſh, heavy fellow. 


MOMENT (S.) conſidered as applied to Time, | 


is the leaſt portion or part that can be ima- 
gined, and © uſually is called an inſtant; 
when conſidered and applied to the new 
doctrines of infinites, and infinitely ſmall 
parts of quantity, or generative principles of 
magnitude, being conſidered as having no 
determined magnitude of their own, but 
only inceptive thereof; in Mechanics, it is 
the ſame with impetus, or quantity of mo- 
tion in any moving body; and ſometimes 
it is uſed ſimply for the motion itſelf; ſome- 
times it is applied to the power by which 
moving bodies continually change place. 
MOMENTA'NEOUS or MO'MENTARY 
[(A.] ſomething ef a very ſhort-duration, or 
that laſts a very ſhort time. 
MOME'NTOUS (A.) of great. conſequence, 
concern, value, or worth. * -- / : 
MO'MUS ($.) the god of jeſting, among the 
 Hoers, (wha fancied himſelf the fon of Reep 
by the night) he did nothing elſe but ex- 
amine the actions and words of gods and 
men, on purpoſe tv rebuke and deride them ; 
the fable ſays, that being choſen by Neptune, 
Vulcan, and Minerva, to give his judgment 
eoncerning the excellency of their works, 
he blamed them all; Neptune, becauſe” he 
made not his bull with horns before his eyes, 
or on his ſhoulders, to ſtrike more ſurely or 


ſtrongly; Minerva, for building a houſe that 


could not be removed in caſe of bad neigh- 
bours; and Yulcan, for making a man with- 
out a little window in his breaſt, that his ill 
_ deſigns and treacheries might be ſren; from 
Him all carpers and over-nice criticks are 
called Momuſes. 
in a darkiſn coloured robe, and his beard and 
hair party- coloured. 


MO'NACHAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the ſtate or condition of a monk. , 
MO'NACHISM-{S.) che flats or condition of 


The Painters repr ſent him | 


MON 
MO NADES (S.) the ſingle figures or digit, 
uſed in arithmetical calculations, or any 
numbers that can be expretled by one ſingle 
figure, as 5, 7, 9, &c. 
MONARCH (S.) a prince that rules or governs 
{ingly or al-ne. Hs, 
MONA'RCHICAL (A.) belonging, or accord- 
ing to the laws, manners, and cuſtoms of a 
' monarchy, | 
MO'NARCHY (S.) any large tate or king- 
dom governed by one magiſtrate, in whom 
the ſupreme power is lodged ; and this is 
ſometimes ablolute, containing both the legif. 
lative and executive power, which is com- 
monly called an arbſtrary government, ſuch 
as France, &c. now is ; and ſometimes it is 
tempered by the interpoſition of the eſtates or 
great men of the kingdom, among the no- 
bility, gentry, and commonalty ; and this 
is called a mixed monarchy, as in England, 
where the legiflative power is in the hands of 
the ſtates or parliament, and the executive 
power 1s veſted in the king or monarch ab- 
ſolutely; only it is to be noted, the king has 
a negative power tn lays propoſed to be obli- 
gatory upon the people; and he has likewiſe 
the power of diflolving, proroguing, and 
ſummoning the parliament, but no power to 
raiſe money, otherwiſe than by virtue of the 
laws conſented to by parliament. The gene- 
ral diviſion of the old chronology is regulated 
by the four grand or univerſal Monerchics, via. 
the A{iriac, Perſiau, Grecian, and Remon, 
| though ſume reckon but two, wiz. the Ha- 
bylenian and Raman; the general cuſtom of 
monarchies is to be ſucceſhve from father to 
ſon, &c. but there are ſome where they art 
elective, as Poland, Sc. yet the moſt abſolute 
munarchies have many inſtances of the ſue- 
ceſſion's not being hereditary, 
-MONASTE'RIAL (A.) ſomething relating or 
belonging to a monaſtery. 
MO'NASTERIES (S.) were properly cells for 
fGingle, ſolitary monks, but afterwards the 
cenobia, or houſes for religious fraternities 
were ſo called; they were firſt introduced 
into great cities in the weft by Exſcbius, biſhop 
of Vercelles; St. Baſil in the fourth century laid 
down regulations for thoſe ſocieties in the 
eaſt, and St. Benner, in the 6th century, in 


the weft, which order was ſubdivided into a 


great many branches; at fisſt —_— 
were places of ſtrict diſcipline and auſterity, 
and publick ichools for the inſtruction and 
education of youth; formerly the biſhops 
palaces. were called monaſterics, into which 

the people ſometimes retired from the world, 

that they might have the better opportunities 
to read and expound the ſcriptures, and in- 
ſtruct young people in piety and good princt- 
ples ; during the ravages of the Gorhs and 
Vandals, the- Huns, Franks, and  Almains, 
meraſteries were the only ſanctuaries for 
ſorts cf learning and learned men, from 
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MON : 
ercellebtly qualified both to govern and 
convert, Tock as neceſſarily gained them 


the eſtcem of all ranks and degrees of people, 


and princes gave them great indulgences 
and privileges, they as well as their ſub- 


jects receiving. their education from them, 


till about the year one thouſand, when uni- 
verſities and colleges for learning the ciences 
only were erected, and the monaſteries were 
more confined to religious obſervations and 
reſtrictions than formerly, ſo that ſomewhat 
of their eſteem was echpſed till about the 
13th century, when the Medicant friers en- 
deavoured to reftore their former reputation, 
by mixing phlloſophy and the ſchool-divinity 
with their other performances; ſome were 
called monaſteries royal, upon account of their 
being endowed by the munificence of kings, 
which by degrees grew ſo great, as to be 
exempt both from epiſcopal and patriarchal 
juriſdiction, and ſubje& only to royal or im- 


perial viſitations; the abbots or heads being 


tormerly choſen by kings or emperors, or at 
leaſt by their direction, and, being immediately 
endowed out of the crown-lands, were obliged 
to ſerve the prince in his wars. 


MONA'STICAL or MONA'STICK (A.) be- 


long to, or after the manner of a convent, 
cloiſter, monk, or nun. 


MO'NDAY (5) the ſecond day of the week, 


according to the Chriſtian computation, or 
the firſt working-day.” N 


MONE'Y or MOM  (S.) pieces of metal, 


generally coined or ſtamped with the head of 
ſome prince, king, &c. on the one fide, 
and the arms of the ſtate or kingdom on the 
reverſe, with ſome motto round it; and this 


is commonly gold or ſilver of a certain de- 


terminate fineneſs, whereby other nations 
may be enabled truly to adjuſt the value 
thereof, in proportion to their on; theſe 
coins thus made, are, as it were, the ſtand- 
ards for all other commodities, they being ra- 
ted at ſo many crowns, pieces of eight, pounds, 
c. and though this way of traffi ck has been 
long in uſe, and the ſcripture often ſpeaks of 
gold, filver, and braſs, of certain ſums cf mo- 


77 of purchaſes made with money, of money | 
0 


a certain weight, &c, yet it is ſuppoſed, 
this was not coined or ſtamped money, but 
only gold and filver in maſs; ſmall lumps, or 
pieces, which were taken by weight, and 
valued according to their purity, for the an- 


cient way of commerce was by barter; the 


moderns have introduced copper money for the 
advantage of change, and where gold and ſil- 


ver are ſcarce, as in Sweden, where a dollar| 


copper mint is as big as a common- ſized plate, 
which in ſilver would be about the ſize of our 

alf crown; beſides the real money that every 
People or nation have current among them, 


ere is an imaginary monty, or money of ac- 


compt, to which the real has relation, 


or ſtored with woney, 


MO'NEY'D (A.) wealthy, rich, potleſſed of, 


M ON 


MO'NEYERS (S.) thoſe who work In, or 


make the money; alſo thoſe who trade ia 


exchangwg one coin for another, &c. 

MO'NEY LESS (A,) that has no money, or one 
that wants money for his uſe of buſineſs. 

MO'NGER (S.) a dealer, trader, or traf- 
ficker; and when the particular buſineſs is 
wanted, they add the name of the employ ts 
it, as fiſhmongers, woodmongers, &c. 

MO'NGREL (S.) a ſort of degenerate or 
mixed ſpecies of creature; and it is applied 
ſometimes to men begotten of parents ot diffe- 
rent nations or religions, | | 

MONTITION (S.) a term in the Civil Law, for 
a warning given by eccleſiaſtical authority to a 
clerk to reform his manners, upon information 
given of his leading a ſcandalous or vicious 
life 3 alſo any advice, warning, or counſel 

iven to any ſort of offenders whatever, 

MO'NITOR (S.) any adviſer, counſellor, or 
reformer of diſorders; but it. is commonly re- 

ſtrained to a ſuperior ſcholar in a ſchool, 
whom the maſter appoints to overlook the 
teſt, and to inform him of the particular per. 
ſons that are either negligent at their proper 
exerciſes, or diſorderly in their behaviour, 

MO'NITORY (A.) diſcourſes, viſions, dreams, 
or any thing elſe that adviſes, warns, or en- 
deavours to reform either perſon or thing. 

MONK (S.) one who forſaking the world, 
and the common way of life, obliges him- 
ſelf by vows, to obſerve particular rules or 
orders, according to the religious order he 
enters himſelf a member of, of which there 
are many ſorts. 

MON'KERY (S.) the profeſſion of a monk; 
alſo the place where à number of them live 
together, 

MO'NKEY (S.) a creature ſomewhat. reſem- 
bling the human ſpecies, and which imitates 
them in many of their actions; they ara 
ſometimes called apes. 2 

MO NKISK (A.) after the manner or cuſtom 
of the monks, ; 

MO'NMOUTH (S.) the ſhire-town of Mon- 
moutiſpire, is. a very ancient town, and has 
ſtill remaining parts of walls, lines, curtains, 
and battions, and ulſo a large caſtle now im 


ruins, that ſhew it was formerly made a very. * 


ſtrong place, and by its natural ſituation may 
again be ealily made fo ; it is in no very 
flouriſhing condition at preſent, its principal, 
traffick lying with Briſtal, and by means of 
the Wye; notwithſtanding which it is a 
handſome, large, and well-built town, fitu- 
ate at the confſux cf the Mye and Munnerato, 
over each of which it has a bridge, and a 
third over the river Trethy, ſo that it is al- 
moft ſurrounded with water; it is a borough# 
town, governed by two bailiffs, 15 common- 
council-men, a town-clerk, &c. has a very 
conſiderable maket weekly on Saturday, for 


corn and proviſions; it ſends one member to 


parliament ; diſtant from Londen 100 com- 
puted, and 127 meafured miles, 
+ % 7 MON. 
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MO'NMOUTHSHIRE (s.) was formerly part ONOPE'TALOUS (A.) a term among the 


of Nales, and is in the dioceſe of Llandaf, 
but now is an Engliſb county; and though 
it is very hilly and woody, yet it is exceed- 
ing fertile and healthful, he 
. abundance of cattle and ſheep, and the val- 
leys bearing great crops of corn, great quan- 
ities whereof the Briſtol merchants export 
to Portugal, &c. there is alſo much graſs, 
occaſioned by its being exceedingly well wa- 
"tered with a great number of ſmall ri- 
vers, which generally empty themſelves into 
the Severn-ſea ; it is divided into 6 hundreds 
in wech are 7 market towns, and 127 pa- 
riſhes; it is about 80 miles in circumference, 
and has about 6500 houſes, in which are 
computed about 40,000 perſons ; it ſends 3 
members to parliament, viz. 2 for the coun- 
ty, and one for the county-town, called Mon- 
mouth, | 
MONO'CEROS (S.) by ſome called the uni- 
corn, and this may be a creature by land with 
one horn, or by Za called the ſene fiſh. _ 
MO'NOCHORD (S.) an inftrument that or- 


gan and other muſical inſtrument- makers try 


the tones of their inſtruments by or with; 
it is compoſed of a rule divided or ſubdivided 
into divers parts, upon which a firing is 
ſtretched pretty tight over two bridges pla- 
ced at the two extremes, which has likewiſe 
a2 moveable bridge to ſet at the ſeveral diſ- 
tances-of the line, and by ſounding it at the 
ſeveral intervals, it will be found the ſounds 


or tones bear the ſame proportion to one an- 


other, as the diſtances upon the line; it is 
ſometimes called the 8 canon; 
there are monocherds with 48 fixed bridges to 
ſave the trouble of moving; this term is alſo 
applied to ſome practical inftruments with 
one ſtring, as the trumpet marine, &c. 
MONO'CHROMA (S.) a picture all of one 


colour, 


MO'NODY (S.) a ſong of ſorrow and lamenta- 


tion ſung by one perſon, 


MONO'GAMY (S.) the ſtate or condition off 


being but once married, though the wife or 
* huſband die tHe one long before the other. 


hills feeding | 


only one undivided leaf, | 
MONO'POLIST (S.) one who endeavours to 
get all his goods of one ſort or kind into his 
hands. - 4 
MONOPCLI'ZE (V.) to colleR all the good: 
of one ſort, or the greateſt part of them, int» 
one or few hands, in order to ſell then, 
again, at an advanced or extravagant rate or 
price; again which practice the wiſdom ot 


all nations has made ſevere laws, eſpecially - 


relating to thoſe commodities, upon which 
the life or health of the ſubje& immediately 
depends, as corn, &c. : 
MONO'POLY (S.) an unlawful trade, when 
one or more perſons combine together to 
ingroſs the whole of a commodity into thetr 
hands, to fell it out at a very advanced 
price; alſo when the king by his letters pa- 
tents, forbids any perſon but the inventor, 
| — to take in any particular ſort of commo- 
ity. | TY 
MO'NOPS (S.) a beaſt of Pæonia, us big as a 
common bull, who, when he finds himſelf 
cloſely purſued, yoids ſo ſharp and fiery an 


ordure, that it poiſons and kills thoſe imme- 


diately upon whom it falls. | 
MONOPTE'RE (S.) in the ancient Architec- 
ture, was a ſort of temple covered with a 
round dome, which was ſupported with pil- 
lars only having no walls. 
MONO PTICK (S.) a one eyed perſon, or one 
that ſces but with one eye. 
MONOPTO'TE (S.) a Grammatical term for 
thoſe Latin or Greek nouns, that have no va- 
riation, or are the ſame in all caſes. 
MONO'RHYME (S.) a poetical compoſition, 
where the lines continually end in the fame 
terminations or rhymes. 
MONO'SCELES (S.) people of Ethiopia, who, 
as the antients reported, had but one leg, yet 
were extraordinary jumpers ; they were alſo 
called Sciopedes, becauſe their ſect would ſha- 
dow the body. | 
MONO'STICHON. (S.) an epigram that con- 
' fiſts of but one ſingle verſe, | 


MONO'CRAM (S.) a fort of cypher cr cha-PMONO'SY.LLABLE (S.) a word that is all 


racter, that under one letter, or the begin- 
ning letters of ſeveral words interwoven into 
one, expreſſes what is intended by thoſe ſe- 
veral words; they have been antiently uſed 
upon many occaſions ; for the explanation 


of their meanings, ſeveral expreſs treatiſes 


have been written. 
MONO'LOGIST (S.) one that is deſirous of 
having all the talk in a company to himſelf. 
. MO'NOLOGUE or MONO'LOGY (S.) a 
dramatick ſcene, where only one perſon is in- 


troduced ſpeaking or talking to himſelf ; al 


ſoliloquy. . | 
MO'NOMACHY (S.) a duel or ſingle combat, 
a ſighting of two hand to hand. 
MONOME or MONO MIA (S.) an Ange- 


+ * 


oon name, as a or b, &c, n 


ſounded at once, or that has but one ſylla- 
bla. 

MONSO'ONS (S.) certain fixed or regular 
winds that periodically blow wpon one point, 
that is fix months inwards; and the other 
fx months outwards; but in the Indiun 
ocean, the winds are partly general, blowing 
all the year round the ſame way, and partly 


trade-winds. 

MONSTER (S.) any thing or creature very 
much deformed, and different from the com- 
mon ſpecies of which it is brought forth, ei- 
ther by having a ſuperabundance of parts, 
deficieney or change, or different ſhaped ones. 

MONSTRI'FERQUS (A.) that bears or bring 


braick term for thoſe quantities that have but | forth monſters, 


MON. 


Botaniſts, applied to thoſe flowers that have 


periodical, which latter are commonly called 


* 
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MO'NTSROUS (A.) firange, wonderful, fur- 


prizing, contrary to; or beyond the ordinary 
| courſe of nature, prodigious, large, exceſſive. 
MONSTRO'USNESS 650 ſtrangeneſa, ſurpri- 
zingneſs, wonder fulneſs, amazingneſs. 
MO'NTANISTS (S.) followers of the here- 
fiarch Montanus, in tha 2d century, who ſo 
deceived the world by his hypocriſies, that he 


was reputed to have the gift of propheſies and | 


miracles; he proclaimed himſelf the com- 
forter promiſed by Chriſt, condemned ſecond 
marriages as fornication, permitted the diſ- 
ſolution of marriages, forbad to avoid martyr- 
dom, and ordered a ſevere faſt of three lents ; 
he hanged himſelf with Maxamiila, one of 
his women ſcholars; his diſciples ſaid alſo 


that God the Father deſigned to ſave the 


world by the law and the prophets, and not 
being able to perform it, ailumed fleſh in the 
Virgin's womb, preached in Jeſus Chriſt, and 
ſuffered death in his ſhape, and after taught 
by the Holy Ghoſt in Montanus and has fol- 
lowers ; they placed the biſhops in the third 
rank after their patriarchs, and thoſe they 
called cenons z they were ſo ſtrict, that for the 
| leaſt faults they excommunicated their foliow- 
ers, who were divided into Cataphryges, and 
diſciples of Proclus and A ſckines, 
MONTEFIA'SCO (S.) a rich tort of Indian 


w1ne, 


MONTET'or MONTE'FF (S.) a large ſcol- 


loped baſon to waſh and cool wine glatles in, 
MONTGO'MERY (S.) a' large, handſome 
town in North-Wales, the chief of Montgo- 
meryſbire, is inhabited by many good families, 
who have exected many faſhionable buildings; 
It is an ancient botough- town, that ſends one 
member to parliament, and is governed by 
dailiffs, &c. it is pleaſantly ſituated upon the 
gentle aſcent of a hill among rich grounds, 
and was formerly fortified with a power- 
ſul caſtle, and fenced about with a ſtrong 
wall, all which are now diſmantled 3 it has 
a very good market weekly on Thurſday ; 
diſtant trom London 120 computed, and 158 
meaſured miles. 
MONTGO'MERYSHIRE (S.) one. of the 
northern counties in Wales, very hilly and 
mountainous, but interlaced with fertile vale 
leys, both for tillage and paſturage, and for- 
merly much noted for a good breed ot horſes; 
it is part of the dioceſe of St, Aſaph, Langer, 
and Hereford; it is about 94 miles in circum- 
ference, contains 5660 houſes, about 40, cc 
inhabitants, 47 pariſhes, and 6 market- 
towns, and ſends two members to parliament, 
. the vales and meadows upon the banks ot 
the Severn are rendered excecding fruitful, 
by being overflowed by it, which at the re- 
* Uring of the waters, leave it covered with a 


| nick ſlime, which is beyond all the manure 


at art can invent. 


MONTH (S.) is a certain portion of time that 


the moon, and not; antiently, 


' iSreckoned, ſometimes from the motion of 


M-O N 


the Jews had no particular names for their 
months, but called them the firſt, ſecond, 
third, &c. though Moſes uſed the name Aab, 
or the month of the new ears of corn, or of 
the new fruits, and which the Fervs after- 
wards called Niſar, and which was the firſt 
of the holy year, In Salamon's time, the ſe- 
ſond month was calied Sio or Zif, which was 
afterwards called Jiar; but theſe names were 
afterwards all loft, and after the captivity of 
Babylon they took the name of che months 
as they found them among the Cha/deans 
and Perſians ; and they had two manners of 
reckoning, one conta:ned the names of the 
Hebrew menths, according to the order of the 


1 Nijan anſwering to our March 

2 Tiar April 

3 Sivan ay 

4 Thlammuz June 
Ab July 

6 Elul Aupuſt 

7 Tizri September 

8 Maſcbevan October 

9 Caſleu Pewerniber 

10 Thebct December 
11 Sebat- Jaruary 
12 Adar February 


The other according to the civil year, thus; 


The months were lunar, though the year was 
ſolar, that is, the firſt was of 30 days, and 
the ſecond. of 29, and fo alternately z they 
made the month to begin at the time when 
the moon began to appear, for which pur- 
pole people were kept to watch its firſt ap» 

earance, Which Mas proclaimed by the 
ſound of the trumpet ; to make the time of 
the months gree with the year, every three 
years a month was added, called the ſecond 
Adar ; but the preſent Eurqean months are 
ſomewhat different, being of unequal lengths; 
and once in four years a day :3 added to Fe- 
brraty, to make the civil compu tation of 
time agree with the ſun's true motion, 
which it does very nearly, A philoſophical 
month, with the Chymiſts, conſiſts of forty 
days and nichts. 


MONT-JOYE (s.) a banner, token, or ſig- 


nal of ſomething; alſo a heap of ſtones put 
together by pilgrims, in which they ſick 
crcfles, when they are come with.n view of 
their ;ourney's end. 


MONTOIRR (s.) with Herſemen, is the poiſe 
L1 3 | of 


1 Tizri anſwering to cur Scptember 

2 Maſtbevan O Jaber 
3 Caſleu a vember 

4 Thebet Lecember 

.Sebat Janna 

; Adar Fareed 

Niſan March 
-Fiar Atrii 

9 S. van ay 

10 Thammusz June 

= | 49 

12 FC _. uguft 
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| or reſt of their foot on the left Krrup. | | 


MONT PA'GNOTE (S.) by ſame called the 
© invulnerable poſt, place, or ſituation, being 
an eminence choſen out of cannot-ſhot of the 
place beſieged, where curious perſons poſt 
themſelves to ſee the attack, and the manner 
of the fiege, out of the reach of danger. 
MON'TRO'SSES (S, ] aſſiſtants to the head or 
chief engineer or gunner of an army, 
MO'NUMENT (S.) ſomething erected as a 
memorial of ſome famous or notorious action 
or perſon, to continue the remembrance of it 
ro poſterity. | 
MOOD (8. when applied to a perſon, is the 
humcur, temper, diſpoſition he is in; in 
Grammar, it is the variations and ſeveral] cir- 
cumſtances that a verb undergoes, to have 
its particular ſignification, and its application 
underſtood; in Logic, the univerſal affir- 
mative and negative, and alfo the particular 
affirmative and negative are called moods, the 
Mu ſicians alſo uſe this term, and call thoſe 
airs and leſſons that are of a ſlow and ſolemn 
motion, fitted for devotion or mourning, the 
Dorick or Lydian mood; light and ſoft muſick, 
Htted to amorous ſongs, jigs, courants, ſara- 
bands, minuets, &c. the , Jonic mood ; that 
which was airy, and of an harmonious ſound, 
fit to allay and ſoothe the paſſions, the Folicł 
mad; and tho ſe that by their ſprightlineſs 
animated men to couragious and daring ex- 
\ploits of war, &c. the Phrygian mond. 
| MOO'DINESS (S.) anęrineis, moroſeneſs, ſul- 
lenneſs, crollneſs, &c. 2 1 
MOO'DY (A.) angry, ſullen, moroſe, peeviſh 
croſs, &c. 
MOON (S.) in Afroromy, is one of the hea- 
venly hoJtes, vulgarly ranked among the pla- 
yets, but properly is only a ſatellite cr ſecon- 
Gary planet; ſhe 1s an attendant of our earth, 
which ſhe veſpects as her center, and is con- 
ſtantly found in her neighbourhood; and as 
all the othet planets move primarily round 
the ſun, ſo the moon moves round the earth; 
Her crbit is an ellipũs, in winch the is re- 
tained by the force of gravity, perferming 
her revolution round us in 27 days, 7 hours, 
43 minutes, which is alſo the exact time of 
her rotation round her axis; her mean diſ- 
dance from the earth is 62 ſemi-diameters 
and a half of the earth, or 240,0co miles; 
the diameter of the moon to the earth is, as 
11 to 40.2, or 2270 miles; the phzxnomena 
of the mn are very many, ſometimes the is 
increaſing, ſometimes decreaſing, ſometimes 
hornes, ſometimes ſemi-circular, ſometimes 
£1Þbous, and ſometimes full or globular; 
ſometimes the lights us the whole night, and 
at other times but part of it; {ometimes ſhe 
is in the ſouthern hemiſphere, and at other 
tines in the northern one; the ' ſource of 
theſe variaticrs is her being a dark, opake, 
- and ſpherical body, which ſhines with the 
light ihe receives from the ſun, from whence 
| only teat Lalf that is next to the ſun is en- 
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N OO 
lightened, The poets have feignel ſtrange 


ſtories about the moon; and the ancients 


went ſo far into the whimſies, as to be guill 


of i dolatry, by paying divine honours to the 
moon; the Orientals in general, and the He- 


| brews in particular, paid more reſpect to the 


mon than to the fun; the Jews worſhipped 
her under the name of Meni or Aftarte, or 
goddeſs of the groves, of the queen of hea- 
ven, &c the Syrians under the name of A. 
ſtarte, Urania, or Caleſtis ; the Arabian: by 
Alilat ; the Egyptians by Ijis ; the Greeks by 
Diana, Venus, Juno, Hecate, Belluna, Mi- 
nerva, Sc. Among the Herald, the moon 
is always borne increaſing or decreaſing, and 


never in the full; among the Divines, the 


moon is the hieroglyphick of the Chriſtian 
church, who compared Jeſus Chriſt to the 
ſun, compare the church to the moon, as re- 
ceiving all its beauty and ſplendor from him; 
it is alſo made the Pe eee of an un- 
ſteady or fickle-minded perſon, 


MOON-CU*'RSOR (S.) a cant name for a 


link-boy, or one that under colour of light- 
ing ſtrangers, leads them into dark and bye 
laces to rob them. 


MOOR (S.) ſometimes means a perſon of a na- 


* 
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tural black coloured ſkin 3 and ſometimes 2 
large heath, common, or waſte ground, where 
nothing þut turf or other vegetables grow 
without cultivation, 


MOOR (V.) among the Seamer, is to lay out 


two of the ſhip's anchors, ſo as is moſt fit 
for the ſhip to ride by 1n the place where ſhe 
is, which, according to the place and circum- 
ſtances, go by various names; as to mr 
acroſs or athwart, is to lay one anchor on one 
ſide a river, and the other on the other ſide 
right againſt it, ſo as both cables, either for 
ebb or flocd, may bear together. 

To moor alft, is to lay one anchor right in 
the middle of the ſtream on a- head, and the 
other a- ſtern, and this is when they fear dri- 
ving, for then both the cables will bear to- 
gether, if ſhe tally in upon either ſhore. . 

To moor Water-ſpot, is quartering betwixt 
both, for it is a principal care of the maſter, 
pilot, &c. when they come into any place, 
to ſee which way, and upon what point of 
the compaſs the wind or ſea is like to en- 
danger them, and juſt there to lay out an 
anchor, which is called mooring for welt, 
north-weſt, &c. A ſhip is not ſaid to be 
moored with leſs than two anchors a-gror.ud, 
and yet if the has but one anchor a-ground, 
and a hawier aſhore, this is called a prov1'0, 
and then ſhe is ſaid to moor with her head to 
the ſhore. | ; 


MOO'RING (S.) the act of faſtening ſhips gc- 


cording to the place, winds, currents, &c. 
with anchors, cables, hawſers, &c. and ſome- 
times it means the thing done, as when they 
ſay, a ſhip lies at her moorings. 


MOO'RISH (A.) after or like to the manner: 


or cuſtoms di the Marg, MOO'RS- 


hips ac- 
ts, &e. 
d ſome- 
en they 


99 N. 


MOO'RSHEAD (S.) among Hor ſo- Cone ſers, is 


MOR 


applied - to a horſe of a roan colour, who, be- 
ſides the mixture of a grey and a bay, has a 
black head, and black mage, tail, &c. among 
the Chymiſts, it is a copper cap made in the 
from of a head, to be ſet over the chimney 
of a reverberatory furnace; alſo the head of 
a copper or glaſs till or alembick, which is 
Juted on to the body or cucurbit, which has 
a beak ot pipe to let the ſpirit run down into 
the receiver. 

MOOSE (S.) a large American braft,with a head 

like a buck, but very flow-footeq. 

MOOT (S.) x propoſition or law-caſe put, 
imagined, or ſappoſed, for the younger ſtu- 
dents to try their abilities, by pleading, &c. 
before their ſeniors in their publick halls, 

MOO'TED (A.) in Heraldry, is when trees 
are repreſented as blown or plucked up by 
the roots, 

MOO'TING (S.) the exerciſe of young ſtu- 

dents in. the law, plcading ſuppoſed cafes in 
order to qualify them for the bar; thoſe ſtu- 
dents who, are ſufficiently qualified for theſe 
exetciſes, are called utter barriſters ; thoſe 
who have not acquired {kill enough are called 
nner barriſters ; and the place Where they 
are argued is called the moat-hall; the profi- 
cients are called m92t-men, from among whom 
are choſen readers for the inns of Chancery, 
who argue caſes in term-time, and in vaca- 
tions, before attorneys and clerks. 

MOP (S.) a neceſſary utenſil for the women 
to waſh their houſes with; mops are made 
either of pieces of woollen cloth nailed at the 
end of a handle or ſtick of about five feet 
and a half long, or of woollen yarn ſpun on 


purpoſe, called thrums, and nailed to a ſtick f 


1 ike the other ſort. | 

OP (V.) in Houſervifery, to dry up wet upon 

a floor, or to = — ſpittle, A 4 ſmall 
part of a room that is dirted, when the whole 
does not want cleaning. 

MOPE (S.s a dulty, heavy, melancholy perſon 
one that has neither life nor ſoul in him, ac- 
cording te the vulgar phraſe, 


MOYE (V.) to go about in a mournful de- 


r manner, liſtleſs or regardlcis of any 

ing. 

MO'PE-EYED- (A.)] dim-fghted. 

MO'PSIE (S.) £ Ke ny, d.rty, ill-dreſſed, 
ungenteel ſort of a woman. 

MO'RAL (S.) the meaning, erift, deſign or 
application of a play or fable to inform or 
correct the manners of men; likewiſe any 
thing that relates to the regulating and con- 
ducting of mens lives; ſo juſtice, temperance, 
&c, are called moral virtues 3 and the faculty 
by which we diſcern what is good, virtuous, 

deautitul, Ke, in mens ations, manners, 

characters, Ec. is called the moral ſenſe ; and 
that part ot divinity that treats of cafes ot 
conicience, is called moral theology; and that 
root of the being of an action that depends 


MOR 

moral certainty z and ſo where there is al- 
moſt an inſuperable difficulty to be over- ' 
come, it is called a moral impoſſibility ; th: 
ſcience that teaches manners and good be- 
haviour, is called moral philoſophy z and thofe 
acts that are done by an agent that can choofe 
or refuſe, and ſo are rewardable or puniſhable 
are called mal actions. 

MO'RALIST (S.) one that is a teacher or 
practiſer of morality, 

MORA'LITY (S.) may be applied either to 
the ſcience that teaches men to regulate them- 
ſelves, ſo as to be uſeful, agreeable; and be- 
neficial to ſociety, or to the principle of act- 
ing by or upon, or to the act itſelf, 

MORALTZE (V.) te apply or explain a fable, 
or to mak: reflections, or give rules proper 
ſor the regulating mens manners. 

MORA'SS (S.) any wet, moiſt, or low ground, 
where water ſettles, and by means of its 
having no vent, is dangerous for travellers 
and cattle, 

MO'RBID (S.) infectious, corrupt, diſeaſed 3 
but the Phyſicians apply it more to a diſpo- 
ſition inclinable to diſeaſes than to actual 
ones, the Painters uſe this term for very fat 
fleſh, ſtrongly expreſſed. 8 

MO! RBIDN ESS (S.) diſeaſednefs, unfoundneſs 
of diſpoſition, vr weakneſs of conſtitution, 

MORBI FIC (A.) any thing cauſing or flow- 
ing from diſeaſes, 

MORBTLLI S.) thoſe little red ſpota which 
the common people call the meaſles. 

MO'RBUS (S.) with the Phyſicians, ſignifies 
any fort of a diſeaſe, or ſuch a conſtitution 
of body, as renders us unapt for the due per- 
formance of ſuch actions as the ſtation of 
life we act in requires of us; diſeaſes are ſaid 
to be two-fold, from an ill conformation, or 
an indiſpoſition; an ill conformation, is fix- - 
fold, conſiſting in number, magnitude, 
figure, cavity, frface, and fituation ; indiſ- 
poſition is either occult or manifeſt ; the oc- 
cult is poiſonous, contagious, and peſtilen- 
tial, &c. alſo difeaſes are ſimple or com- 
pound, gentle or malignant, ſhort, long, 
acute, continued, intermittent, &c. of theſe 
there are various ſorts, called by various 
names, as morbus gallicus, regius, virgineus, 


MORE (A.) ſomething that is greater in num- 
ber or quantity tl. an ſome other thing be- 
tween which a compariſon is made. 

MOREO'VER (Part.) fomething over and 

above, or. beſides that which has been ſpoken 

or done already. | 

MORE'SK or MORI'SCO WORK (S.) a fort 

of antique carving or painting, in Vating the 

Moors, conſiſting of 1everal groteſque pieces 

and compartments, promiſcuouſly inter min- 

gled, not containing any perfect figure of 4 

man or other anima}, but a wild reſemblance 

of birds, beaſts, trees, £-. 


Moreſt Dances, vulgarly called Worries © 


epvu the evidence of the beholders, is calicd| 


Dances, are a fort or 1pyrtive dances in 
Ll 4 imitation 


ff | 
__ - 3raitation of the Moors, and which are Ne e e Y (S) a fort of plague, or 


fe med either with caſtanets, tabours, | 
tied t che legs, &c. and theſe are alſo called 
. Chacones, ſarabands, &c. 7 
M\URGAGE or MO'RTGAGE (S.) a pawn, | 
pledge, or ſecurity put into the hands of a 
. . perſon for the loan of a ſum of money, &c. 
' MO'RGAGE or MORTGAGE (V.) to pawn, 


pledge, or put ſomething in the power or poſ- 


eſſion of another, as a ſecurity for a ſum of 


money lent. | | 
MO'RMO. (S.) a thing to frighten children, a 
© _  fedrecrow, bugbear, &c. 
"MORN or MO'R.NING. (S.) the beginning or 
fore part of the day. | 9 
MOR'OLOGY (S.] prating, babbling, idle, 
_ fooliſh, or filly. talking. 
MO'ROSE (A.) croſs, ſurly, peeviſh, hard to 
pleaſe, &. * N 
MORO'SITY or MORO'SENESS (S.) ſurli- 
neſs, peeviſnneſs, an averſion to be pleaſed 
or ſatisfied ; a ſettled, ill natured, wiltul diſ- 
poſition, 
MO'RPETH (S.) in Northumberland, upon the 
Wentfbeck, which runs through the middle 
of it ; the body of the town 1s ſeated on the 
northern bank, and the church on the ſouth- 
ern, near to which ſtands on a ſhady hill a 
large caſtle, now in ruins ; it is a corpora- 
tion, governed by two bailifts annually cho- 
ſen by the freemen, who alſo chuſe- two 
members to repreſent them in parliament; 
it has a very good market weekly on Wed- 
neſday, it is a poſt town, and a good tho- 
roughfare; diſtant from London 224 com- 
puted, and 292 meaſured miles. 
- MO'RPHEUS (S.) the god of ſleep, dreams, 
and idle, fantaſtical notions ariſing there- 
fro 


m. | 
MO'RPHEW (S.) a yellowiſh, ſcurvy matter 
that lodges within the ſkin upon the upper 
part of the faces of many women while they 
re with child, and on ſame young children. 
MORSE (S.) an amphibious'animal, called a 
ſea ox, whoſe bulk or ſize is about that of 
an ox, but its ſhape is rather like to a lion, 
his ſkin is very thick, and hair ſhort, his 
teeth near as large as an elephant's, and as 
good ivory, from his entrails is made train- 
dil. | 
MO'RSEL (S.) a ſmall part or portion of any 
thing, and ſtrictly, as much as a perſon may 
ut in his mouth at once. 5 
MO RSULI (S.) ſuch medicines as are held or 
chewed in the mouth, as lozenges, &c. 
Caput MORT (S.) with the Chymifts, is the 
groſs, earthy, and tafteleſs ſubſtance that 
remai ei of any mixed body after the moi- 
ſture, ſpirit, &c. has been drawn off. 
MO RTAISE or MO! RTISE (S.) a ſquare 
hole cut in a piece of timber, to let in ano- 
ther piece called the tenon, in order to lay 
floors upon the joiſts thus faſtened, Kc. 
MORTAL (A.) of a killing or deadly nature; 


1 


MORTAR or 


MOR 


ſpreading diſeaſe that renders perſons liable, 
or Cauſes them to die faſt. 

Bills of Mertality, are thoſe weekly ac- 
counts of the ſeveral numbers of perſons that 
die, or are buried in each pariſh, publiſhed 
by the company of pariſh clerks. 

' O'RTER (S.) in Architec- 
ture, is a preparation of lime and ſand mixed 
up with water, ſerving as a cement, and 
uſed by maſons, bricklayers, &c. to lay their 
ſtones, bricks, &c. in, with which they 
build their walls; and it is alſo the name of 
an apothecary's veſſel, in which he bruiſes, 
pounds, &c. ſeveral ingredients; they are 
made of marble, wood, braſs, &c. as the 
uſe or occaſion requires. | 

MO'RTAR or MORTAR-PIECE (s.) in 

Gunnery, a very ſhert gun with an extraor- 
dinary large bore, and a cloſe chamber, the 
one to hold the charge of powder, the other 
to contain the bomb it is to throw; they 
are always mounted on low carriages, like 


whole intire piece; they are not fired right 
forward like a cannons but mounted into 
tte air, ſo that the bomb aſcending a val! 
height, falls with a greater force, and flies 
the farther ; ſometimes they are charged with 
baſkets of ſmall: ftones, which are thrown 
into towns, &c. beſieged, and do great ex- 
ecution. 
MO RTGAGE (S.) an obligation or inſtru- 
ment, whereby land, tenements, &c. are 
pawned, bound over, or ſecured to a perſon 
tor money lent, &c. with this condition, that 
if the ſum due be not paid within the time li- 
mitted, the matter or thing thus pawned is to 
be the creditor's property for ever. 
MORTGAGEE” or MORGAGEE' (S.) the 
party to whom any thing is pawned or ſe- 
cured. 
MO'RTGAGER or MO'RGAGER (S.) the 
parted who has pawned or made any thing 
cover to another for his ſecurity. = 
MORTFFEROUS (A.) of a deadly, killing, 
or mortal nature or quality. 
MORTIFICA'TION (S.) in Piyſſe, is the 
extinction of the native beat, and privation 
of ſenſe, not only in the ſkin, fleſh, nerves, 
and arteries, but alſo in the very bones; 1t 1 
diſtinguiſhed from a gangrene by a total cor- 
ruption and great ſtink, it being alſo inſen- 
ſible both of the knife and fire ; in camman 
Aeceptation, it ſignifies any trouble, vexation, 
or diſappointment that a perſon may meet 
with, and particularly when he is croſſed, 
or thwarted in what he greatly deſires, * 
thought himſelf ſure of; in Chymiſiry, It 13 
the changing the external form of any an. 
in Divinity, it ſignifies the uſe of prayer" 
- abſtinence to conquer and ſubdue a perion 3 
vicious inclinations, * 
MO'RTIFIED (A.) humbled, ſubdued, con- 


41 ſo ſubject or liabł to die. 


— 


thoſe uſed at ſea, the wheels being each one 


villing, 
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BORTIFY (Y.) . kill or enuſe to de, to 


humble, croſs, vex, diſappoint ; with the 
Chymiſts, it is to change the external fom of 
2 mixed body; alſo when they mix any thing 
with acid ſpirits, to deſtroy or weaken their 
ſtrength ſo as to hinder their operation; in 
Divinity, it is to check, ſubdue, congyer, 
and bring under the natural appetites, Juſts, 
or inclinations, and make them obedient to 


reaſon and region; in Coatery, it is to keep 


fleſh ſo long as to make it tender, that it be- 


'  gns to have what they call a hogoo.11 
MO'RTMAIN (S.) fo the eſtates of thoſe ſo- 


cieties and corporations are called, which are 
immortal in their conſtitution, their farms 
and mæanors being as it were dead to the 
commonwealth z tor they neither deſcend to 
the people, nor revert to the lord, neither 
are tuey liable to the feudal ſervices of wards, 
marriages, and rehets ; among the different 
kind; of eſtates in mortmain, thoſe belonging 
to the church were moſt conſiderable ;. for 
when there was a ſurvey made, by the Con- 
queror, of ail the land in England, the whole 
was found to amount to ſixty thouſand two 
two hundred and fifteen knights fees, out of 
which the church was then poſleſſed of 
twenty eight thouſand and fifteen 5 to which 
additions were afterwards made till the time 
of Eaward I. whe imagined the church's 
eſtate might grow too bulky, had the ſtatute 
ot mortmain made in the th year of his 
reign, by virtue of which it is not lawful to 
give any eſtates ta the crown without the 
king's leave, which act, by a ſupplemental 
proviſion, was made to'reach all lay-frater- 
nities or corporations, in the 15th of Ri- 
cbard I. 


MO RTON (S.) in Devonſhire, a pretty large 


town, ſeated on a hill, with a good market |. 
weekly on Saturday, «eſpecially for yarn; } 


"M'ORUM or PLADARO'SIS (S.) ſoft; finall 


— 


— 


MOS 


tumours that grow under the eye-lids. 


MOSA'ICK (A.) ſomet ging belonging ar re- 


- Jating to 7foſes os the Jewoiſb law. 
Moſaick Nurl, a work. compoſed of mony 
little ſtones, or other matters of diftexent 
colours, ſo diſpoſed or joined together, as to 
repreſent the divers ſhapes of - ornaments, * 
birds, &c. The lcarned eifinguſh Maſuce 
works from inlaid works, and ſay, that in 
the AMoſaick, each liitle tone has but CaZco- 
lour, like the finches of nerdle-wortz, 5 
that being cubical, and perfectly jorned t. 
gether, they imitate the figures and madews 
of painting; but in inlaid works they chu 
ſtones that naturally have the ſhacowings 
and coburs wanting; the antients vicd id 
adorn their floors or pavements of templ-3, 
palaces, &c. in this manver, eſpecially tus 
Greeks, ;-o0ne of the admiravle pieces of wart 
of this kind now remaining, is the pavenneat 
of the choir of St. Khemy's church at Regime, 
in which with wonderful ſcill is repreſented, | 
1. King Devid playing upon his harp, with 
the words, Rex David, over his head. 2. A 
picture of St. Hierom, bout whom are the 
figures and names of all the prophets,. apo- 
files and evangeliſts, 3. 1 he four rivers of 
the earthly paradiſe, with their names, Ti- 
gi Euphrates, Gibon, Piſen. 4. Ihe car 
ſons or the year. $5. Ihe ſeveral liber! 
arts. 6. The twelve months ct the year. 
7. The twelve ſigns of the Zodiack. 8. H- 
ſes ſitting on a chair, and holding an angel 
on one of his knees. 9. The four cardtnel 


virtues. 10 The four quarters of the world, 


&c. all done in ſtones not bigger than one's 
nail, except ſome black and white tombs, 
and ſome round pieces of ſpotted jaſper, wita 
many other curioſities. There are Meſaicks 


made in plaſter, &c. 


diftant from London 1 50 computed, and 180 MOSCHE'TTOS cr, MOSKTTTOS (S.) a 


meaſured miles. 


MO'RT ON or MO'RETON HINDMARSH 
(S.) in Devonſpire, had formerly a market 
weel:ly on Tueſday, but the market is now 
diſuſed ; diſtant from London 65 computed, 
and 84 meaſured miles. | 


MO RTUART (s.) a gift left by a man at 
his death for a recompence of his perſonal | 
tithes and offerings not duly paid in his life- 
ume, and antiently the beſt beaſt belonging 
to the deceaſed was commonly preſented to 

| the prick, which though it was ſometimes 
gven as a legacy or bequeſt, yet, where they 
were cuſtomarily paid, they were ſettled by 
act of parliament, and recoverable as due 


ſmall Indian nation on the north fide c- the 
continent of S. America, near Cape Gracia 
Dias, who are ſo dextrous in throwing and 
avoiding, ail ſorts of darts, that they will de- 
fed themſelves from being hurt, thouga 
their enemies throw them very thick; tacy 
are generally very kind to the Engin, and 
have no form of government among them, 


but own the King of Exglard for their ſove- 


reign, and learn the uſe of the Engip lan- 
guage, e ſteeming the governor of [Famaira 
as ons of the grandeſt princes in tae wor? 5 » 
alſo a very troubleſome ſmall inſect tnat attha's 
the Weft-Indians, by ſtinging them molt ſe- 
verely, * | 


debts; the antient manner of paying the MOSKS or MOSQUES (S.) the name gi ven 


mortuary, was by leading, driving, or carry- 


lag the horſe, cow, &c. before the corpſe of 


7 deceaſed, at his funeral. By the ſtatute 
che 21ſt of Henry VIII. this payment was 
onverted into a certain ſum of money; theſe 
mortuaries were 


only. in — 
...iculr placew. > payable. in ſome par 


* 


to thoſe public places wacre the /Aabanetars 
meet to ofter up their. publick devotions 3 
they are (aid to be ail buil: ſquare, with goud 
ſtones; before the principal gate, there 1d a 
ſquare court paved with achte marole, ard 
low galleries round about, Who rhef 15045 
perted with marble cohumas, vere tne _ ; 
- * 


| MO'SSY (A.) loft, downy, endowed with, or 


MOS. 


wath dbemſelves before they go into the MOST-(A:) the greateſt' part, more than, ar 


moſque, even in the middle of winter, they 
being furniſhed with a pool and ſeveral cocks, 
for that purpoſe z the walls are all white, ex- 
cept ſome places where God's Name is writ- 
ten in large Arabick characters. In each 
moſque there is a great number of lamps, 
and betwixt the lamps hang many eryſtal 
rings, oſtriches eggs, and other curioſities 
fent out of foreign countries, which make a 
fine ſhew when the lamps are lighted ; about 
every moſque there are fix high towers, each 
having three little open galleries, one above 
another; both the towers and moſques are co- 


vered with lead, adorned with gildings and | 


other ornaments, and are all called minarets ; 
frem thence inſtead of a bell, men, called 
muczins, call the people to prayer; each 
_w6/que has generally an hoſpital, where all 
travellers, of what religion or nation ſoever 
they be, are entertained for three days; every 
 wrofque has a place called Tarbe, which is the 
buxying-place of its founders : within it is a 
tomb fix or ſeven feet long, covered with a 
large velvet or green ſattin covering; at each 
end are two candlefticks, and two wax ta- 
with many feats round about for thoſe 
that read the Alcoran for the foul of the de- 
ceaſed, It is unlawful to enter a moſque with 
ſhoes or ſtockings on, therefore they cover 
the pavement with ſtuffs ſewed like filletts a 
ſmall diftance one from another; the moſques 
are full of them, and each fillet may hold a 
row of men kneeling, fitting, or proftrated 
ccording to the times of their ceremonies. 
Jt is not lawful for women to enter into a 
moſque, and ſo they ſtay in the porches with- 
out. They have neither altars nor images, 
Þut when they pray, they turn themſelves 
towards Mecca, where Mabamer's tomb is; 
and as moſt Reman Cathotic churches have the 
croſs upon the top of them, ſo the Mahbometans 
have a creſcent or half moon, being the arms 
of their empire, upon their gu. 
MOSS (S.) a plant of the paraſite kind, grow- 
ing on the banks, &c. of ſeveral trees, the 
tops of walls, and heathy or barren grounds ; 
alſo the fine, greeniſh, filky, or downy mat- 
ter that grows upon dead mens ſculls, is call- 
ed moſs. N 
Moſs Troqper, a ſort of troopers, ſol- 
diers or robbers that uſed formerly to in- 
Feſt that part of England that borders upon 


| Scet;and, and by making excurſions or in- 


roads uſed to rob the country of cattle or any 
thing elſe that was vaſily carried off, and re- 
tired into the highlands, or other parts of 
Scotland. : | 

MO'SSES (S.) bogs, or mooriſh places covered 
with very ſhort, thick graſs, like mois. 
MO'SSINESS (S.) the being tHled or inter- 
ſperſed with moſs. 


full of mos. 


* 


MOT 
above half, of any number or quantity, 
MO'STLY (Part.) generally, ufually, com- 
monly, chiefly, : 
MOTE (S.) a pnblick meeting, or aſſembly, 


lar diſtri ct or di viſion; alfo a court of judica- 
ture, as a ward-mote, &c. it ſometimes fig. 
nifies a blem:iſh or infirmity of the leſſer kind, 
in the ſeripture language, and ſometimes only 
a very ſmall particle of duſt; ſometimes a 
ditch or trench round a town or fortreſs, 
which lying under the fire of the ramparts, 
mutt therefore be well flanked. The breadth 
and depth of it in war, is more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the nature of the earth, according 
to which the ſcarp and counterſcarp are alſo 
regulated. In general it ought to be ſo wide, 
that no tree or ladder can be laid over it, 
that is, from 16 to 22 fathom wide, and be- 
tween 15 and 16 feet deep, and theſe are 
ſometimes dry, and ſometimes wet. 
MO'TETS (S.) in Muſick, are divine ſongs or 
anthems, compoſed after the manner of can- 
tata's in civil muſick. > 


woollen cloth in particular, 

MOTH-EATEN (A.) a woollen garment or 

piece of cloth damaged by having holes eaten 

in it by moths. 

MO”THER (S.) any female that has or does 
bring forth young, though it is commonly 
applied only to women; ſometimes it is ap- 
plied in an ill ſenſe, to an elderly woman 
who follows the deteſtable trade of keeping 
and encouraging young women to proſtitute 
themſelves to any body for money, who is 
vulgarly called a bawd ; ſometimes it is ap- 
plied to inanimate” things, as the motber- 
church, mother of pearl, &c. ſometimes the 
white films or mouldineſs that generates 
upon beer, wine, vinegar, &c. goes by this 
name, 

Fits of the Mother, called alſo byſterick 
diſorders; a convulſion of the nerves of the 
par vagum and intercoſtal in the abdomen, 
proceeding from a pricking irritation or ex- 

ploſion of ſpirits ; tome imagine this diſtem- 
per wholly depends upon, and flows from 
the womb, which is a miſtake, tho" it oftef 
does, yet ſometimes it does not, becauſe men 
are afteted with it as well as women. 

MO'THER CHURCH (S.) ſuch an one 

within whoſe diſtrict or juriſciction other 

churches have been built, as Stepney church 
near London, from whoſe juriſdiction, upon 

building new churches, the pariſhes ol 

St. Paul's Shadwell, St, Jebn's Wapping 

Cbri Church Spitalfields, Sc. have been 

taken. 5 ; . * 

MO'THERLESS (A.) the ſtate of one wb 
mother is dead. 0 4 

|MO'THERLINESS (S.) the kind affectionate 


care ef 2 mother over her young W 


to do the neceſſary buſineſs of ſome particu- 


MOTH (S.) a ſmall flying inſect that eats 
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MOV ; 

* fo the ſedate and wiſe behaviour of a ma- 
ron, or other diſcreet woman. 0 

MOTHER TONGUE (S.) the common, liv- 
ing, or vulgar tongue ſpoken by any nation or 

le whatever, | 

MO'THERY (A.) the ſtate of liquors that are 
waſting, periſhing, or ſpoiling by being kept 
too long, and the air getting to them, and 
which is perceived by a whitiſh, muſty film 
or ſkin that grows over the upper ſurface. 

MO'TION (S.) in Natural Philoſophy ſignifies; 
any change or place, of which there are 
great varieties, as circular, direct, violent, 
{wift, low, Kc. alſo an impulſe or ftrong 
inclination excited in the mind to do or for- 
bear any thing; in Lav, it is deſiring leave 
of a court to bring on, or diſcontinue, &c. a 
ſuit; in War, the ſeveral marches, counter- 
marches, &c. an army. makes, or changing 
of its poſt for better ground, to force or a- 

void an enemy, &c. are called its mations; in 
Mafich, it is the manner of playing flow or 
quick, according to the natur2 of the com- 

ſition; among the Clack or Watch-makers, 
it is the inſide of any time- piece. The fa- 
mous Sir Iſaac Nerxoton has built his philoſo- 
phy upon three principles, now commonly 
called the laws of motion, and by others the 
laws of nature, wiz. 1. That every body 
will continue its ſtate either of reſt or motion 
uniformly forward in a direct line, unleſs 
it be compelled to change that direction, or 
ceaſe from that motion or reſt, by ſome force 
impreſſed upon it. 2. That the change of 
motion is in proportion to the moving force 
impreſſed upon it, and is always according 
to the direction of that right line, in which 
the force is impreſſed, 3. That action and 
re· action are equally and contrary the one to 
the other, 

MO'TIVE (S. ) any reaſon or inducement upon 
which a pepſon does or forbears the doing of 
any thing, . 

MO TLEV or MO'TLEY-HUE (A.) of a 
dull, heavy, mixed colour; ſometimes it 
means a mixed baſtard race 6r kind of dogs 
or other creatures or things. | 

MOTTO (S.) a ſentence or ſingle word put 
in the label or ſcroll of a coat of arms, ex- 
citing perſons to the doing ſome noble or 
worthy act, or forbearing ſome vice, &c: 
thoſe ſentences round the edges, or upon 
either fide of a piece of cain or medal, are 


called a Ju 

MOVE (V. ) to tir or go out of one place into 
mother; in Law, it is the acquainting a 
court of ſomething, about which their direc- 
fon 18 defired 3 alſo to make a perſon ve 
=ery by offending him, or to excite be 
hon by a miſerable ſtory or relation of what 
cendition a perſon is in, or by ſhewing the 
yants, &, that a perſon labours under. | 
D'VEABLE (A.) that may be changed, al- 
tered, or put from one place to another. 


Hoviable Feaſts,” are hie which PE 


* 


| M OV 

church has 11 30 be obſerved on the 
ſame day of the week, but not always u 

the ſame day of the month, but in different 
years are on different days, and alſo different 
months; of which kind, beſides Eafter and 
Whitſuntide, &c, are all the Lord's days or 
Sundays in the year, whereof many being 
called by particular ſtrange names in our com- 
mon almanacks, I will here explain, and 
begin with the year: If there be any Sun- 
day between the Circumciſion of our Lore, 
commonly called New'- Year's - Day, and 
Tvelfth-Day, called alſo the Epiphany, from 
the appearance of the ſtar to t e wife men, 


ſuch Sunday has no name in particular aſ- 


ſigned to it ; but the Sundays following the 
Epiphany are called the 1, 2, 3, &c. Sundays 
atter the Epiphany, which are ſometimes 
more, and ſometimes fewer, as Zafer falls 
high or low, for they muſt be ended, aud 
give place to Scptuageſi m, which is always 
the tenth Sunday incluſively before Eaſter 3 
the Sunday following is called S:xageſima ; 
the next after Quinquageſima, called alio Do- 
minica n in from the licentious 
practices of ſome perſons both formerly and 
ſtill, this week, or before the beginning of 
Lent, the firſt day, with us called Ap-N 
neſday, being the Wedne(day in this week, 
ſo called from the humble poſture of ſitting 
clothed in ſackcloth with aſhes on the head; 
the next Sunday is called Yzadrage/ima, or 
the firſt Sunday in Leut, called alſo Inuit 
the ſecond Reminiſcere 3 the third Ocu/:; the 
fourth Lætare, from the ſeveral portions of 
ſcripture uſed in the offices of thoſe days; 
ſome call this laſt Dominica Roſa, becauſe 
then the Pope holds ea golden roſe in his 
hand before all the people, and this with us 
is called Midlent-Sanday; the fifth is called 
Fudica, from Pſalm hi, 1. Judge me, 0 
God, and plead my cauſe; the next is Paln- 
Sunday, from the palm- branches which the 
people ſtrewed before our Saviour at his en- 
tering into Jeruſalem; then comes Eaſter- 
Sunday, celebrated in memory of our Savi- 
our's reſurrection, and this is the foundation 
and rule for all moveable feaſts 3 after this 
follow the Quinguageſimal, or ſpace of 50 
days between Eafter and T ieſuntile, all 
which the primitive Chriſtians obſerved as 
one continual feſtival, containing fix Sun- 
days; the firſt Quaſi modo geniti, from 1 Pet. 
ii. 2. it is alſo called Dominica in Albis, be- 
cauſe thoſe that were baptiſed in Faſter, 
uſed to go in white garments all the week, 
which this day at night they left off; the 
ſecond Sunday is called Miſericardis; W_ 
third Jubilate; the fourth Cantate; the fift 
Vocem Jucunditatit, from the ſeveral portions 
of ſcripture beginning ſo, &c. this laſt is 
among Us, called Rogatian Sunday, and the 
whole week Rogation week, becauſe they 
then made their proceſſions into the fields, 
faid the litany, made their priyers and re- 
queſts 


| N 0 0 


„ene to God publickly; the 
Thurſda 


. day, or Aſcention- Day, kept in mãmory of 


dur Saviour's aſcenſion into heaven; the laſt] MOU'LDINESS (S.) 


8 bs called Exaudi, from Pſal. xxvii. then ſuc- 
Leeds the grand feaſt called by us Vr itſuntide 


or Pentecoft, becauſe people uſed to appear in MOU'LDINGS (S.) in Arctite&ure, 


© white clothes, which, as it was obſerved by 
the Fewws in 3 of the promulgation of 
the law at mount Sinai, juſt fifty days after 
their paſſover, ſo the Chriſtians obſerve it the 
ſeventh Sunday after Zafter, in commemo- 
ration of the Holy Ghoſt's being then ſent 
down upon the apbſtles, who were thereby 
endowed with the gift of tongues, prophecy, 
Sc. the Sunday following is called 7 rinity- 
Sunday; and from thence the Sundays are 
reckoned in order, as 1ſt, 2d, zd, &c. after 
Trinity, to the firſt Sunday in Advent, which 
is a time of preparation for the grand feſtival 
of Chrifimas, or Chrift*s nativity, and con- 


MO U 
; 0 C from a ſolid lump to become powder or duſt, 
in this week is cally Hoy Thur ſ-| MOU'LDERING (S.) decaying, falling, vr 


crumbling into duft, ; 
the ſtate or condition of 
bread, &c. covered with a, hoary downine's 
thro' age, that makes it taſte ill or muſty, 


are or- 


namental projectures beyond the naked or 


plane of the wall, column, wainicot, &c, tn» 
aſſemblage of which forms corniſhes, den. 
caſes, and other ornaments, whether they 
are round, ftraight, crooked, &c. of thei: 
there are great varietics, as of the doucirr, 
the talon or heel, the ovolo, the quar'r: 
round, the plinth, the aftragal, the dentille, 
the cavetto, &c. which are ſometimes en- 


relievo ; and in Gunnery, all thoſe parts th: 
are prominent, and deſigned as ornamen!:, 
are called by this name, whether at th: 
breech, muzzle, or etewhere, 


tains the four Sundays next before, which are] MOU'LDY (A.) covered with a ho:ry down ia 


called the 1ft, 2d, &c. Sundays in Advert, 


ſolids, or a decaying film in fluids. 


Meveable Signs, with the Aſtrologers, are MQU'LINET (S.) a-turn - tile, or worden 


what are called the cardinal figns, wiz. A- 
rics, Cancer, Libra, and Capricorn, ſo called 
becauſe they are arguments of the mutations 
of times, or from which mutations the ſea- 
ſons of ſpring, ſummer, autumn, and win- 
ter, are made. 

MOVEABLENESS or MOBILITY (s.) 

_ that ſtate or condition of any thing that may 

change place, or be altered. 

MO'VEABLES (S.) the perſonal goods or e- 
ſtate of any man or woman; and particu- 
larly” applied to houſheld goods, or ringe, 

watches, plate, &c. to diſtinguiſh them from 
the real or landed jacome that goes by ſuc- 
ceeſſion to the next Fir, 

MO'VEMENT (S.) motion, or changing 

place; alſo the ſyſtem of wheels, &c. in a 

clock or watch, by which time is meaſured 
and made known, ; 

MOULD or MOLD (V.) to faſhion or ſhape 
any thing by caſting it into a mould, dye, 
c. allo to knead or work bread fit for the 
oven; alſo. to, change a perſons manners by 
education, &c. 

MOULD {S.) a ſcurfineſs that grows upon or 

in any thing, as cheeſe, barrels, &c. occa- 
fioned by the dampneſs of the place where 
they are kept. 2 

MOULD or MOLD (S:) an inſtrument that is 

cut into the form or ſhape that we would 
make or caſt ſeveral things of the ſame kind, 
as buckles; pots, plates, &c. and among 
* it is the hollowneſs in, the upper part 
of the head. 


MOU'LDABLE (A.) capable of being ſhaped, 
formed, or molded; alſo a perſon ſuſceptible 
of, or. willing to change his manners or diſ- 
poſitions agreeable to the deſire or inſtruc- 
tions of another. 
MOU”'LDER (V.) to crumble away, to waſte, 


croſs that turns upon a ſtake horizontally, 
commonly ſet up near the out-works 0! 
fortified places, for the advantage of 100t- 
paſlengers only, and as a {mall hindrance or 
prevention of a great number paſſing and re- 
paſſing at one time, that have no immediate 
buſineſs there; in Mechanicks, it is a roller 
eroſſed with two leavers, uſually applied to 
cranes, capſtans, and ſuch like engines that 
are uſed to lift up great weights. 

MOULT or MOU'LTER (V.) to ſhed the 
feathers, as birds do once a year, 


MOUND (S.) a wall, hedge, bank, or cther 


limitation or incloſure for gardens, helle, 
c. in Heraldry, it is a ball or globe with 2 
croſs upon it, which kings, &c. are 1epre- 
ſented holding it in their left hand in tueir 
coronation-robes, and a ſceptre in the nit 
hand, 
MOUND (V.) to limit, bound, or ſet a com- 
paſs to any thing * or place; to hedge in, dt 
make a detence about a place. 3 
MOUNT er CAVALIZ'K (S.) in Fortificatiz, 
is a great heap er elevation of earth, fome- 
vimes round, and ſometimes a ſort of long 
ſquare, on the top whereof is a platform, 
with a canopy to cover the cannon planted 
on it; the height of it muſt be proportm 
able to that part of the enemy's ground dt 
works it is deſigned to overlook cf £07” 
mand; thoſe which are raiſed upon the 1 
cloſure of any place, whether in the mice? 
of the curtain, or in the gorge of the * 
tion, are generally 15 or 18 feet higher NN 
the terreplane of the rampart, Tic bres * 
is to be regulated by the number of cane 
deſigned to be planted on them, obſerninys 
that there muſt be 10 or 12 feet diſtance 
lowed between every two guns for the guß- 
ner's convenience. 


decay, rot, or fall away by degrees, and 


fen 680 any irregular aſcent mae d 


ou 


riched with ſculptures, either hollowed or ir; 


thro 


vpor 


MOU! 


throwing large heaps of earth or rubbiſh, &c. 
upon one 4a * 2 |; 
MOUNT (V. 


) to aſcend or 80 Up from a lower 


to 2 higher place 3 alfo to riſe er advance in 
honour or dignity. 7 82 f 
be Maunting the Guard, 1n War, the going 


upon or entering the gua 
Mount the reach, to run up or upon a 
breach in an attack.” 


the Mount the Trenches, to go upon duty in tire 
= trenches. 3 r 
3 Mount the Cannon, to raiſe the mouth of a 
thels iece of cannon, &c. a . 
vc MOU'NTAIN2{S.) any very large rifing o 
a earth only, or rocks, &c. whether natural or 
mille artificial; in the natural mountainous parts 
3 of countries, commonly mines of various ſorts 
park are found; the imagination of mountains be- 
s tn ing produced, only by the great alteration 
nente, made in the natural form of the earth at the 
at dhe deluge, has employed the heads and pens 
the greateſt men to very little purpoſe. 
Wn ia MOUNTAINEE'R (S.) an inhabitant or 
I dweller upon mountains, And commonly 
wooden means thoſe, who by their retired way of 
;ptaliy, living from company, are in a manner wild 
chk 0 and ſavage in their behaviour, 
f foot- MOU'NTAINOUS (A.) billy, rocky, full of 
ance ot riſing grounds. | N . 
and re- MOU'NTEBANK (S.) a pretender or unſk1]- 
mediate ful perſon in any art or lau Whatover 5 | 
2 roller but is commonly applied to thoſe.quacks or 
plied to pretenders to phyfick, that impoſe upon the 
nes that ignorant, going from place to place with the 
pompous .ſhew of fine clothes, and great at- 
ſhed the tendance, ſelling their pills, ſalves, &c. 10 
cheap, who have their confidents to vouc 
or ether among the populace, the great eures they 
- fiel e, pretend to have done, & c. | 
2 with F Wr SO'RREL(S.) in Leiceſierſbire, fitu-| 
re 1epre- ate under a great eminence, on the river Stour, 
in their over which it has a good ſtone bridge 3 the 
the nieht market, which is but ſmall, is weekly on 
7-0 Monday, diſtant from London 83 computed, 
ſet a com- and 104 meaſured miles. 9 
dge in, ot MOURAYLLE (S.) a Farrier's inſtrument, 
vulgarly called barnacles, jointed at one end, 
ortifcalir, with a hinge, to hold a horſe by the noſe, 
th, ſome and ſo to keep him ſtill vhile an inciſion is 
rt of long made, or the fire given, &c, upon any extra- 
; platform» ordinary occaſion. | 
on planted MOURN (v.) to bewail, lament, grieve, or 
proportion- ſorrow for, or after any perſon or thing. 
; ground ct gong: UL (A.) forrowful, heavy, or grie- 
or com- — 
- the ir- MOU RNFULNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition 
the mide! of mind, or fituation of affairs that a perſon 
of the bal 10 in, that excites ſorrow, &c. 
higher thats my RNING (S.) an actual expreſſion of 
The bread wen for ſome loſs or calamity that has 
r of cannen N 3 and this is either private or pub- 
z KK 


1, obſerrint, rivate. extending only to one or 


concern for the death of a 


* 


MO 
King, queen, 
prince, dearth, or any other publie * 
of war, fire, inundation, &c. and theie 
mournings have been, and ftill are, exprefled _ 
after different manners by different people, 

ſome expreſſing their forrow ſor, or abhor- 
rence of any thing, by: rending or "tearifig 
their clothes, beating their breafts, clapping _ 
their hands upon their heads, pulling off 
their head- clothes, and throwing duft and 
aſhes upon it inſtead of perfumes, with 


Which they were ſprinkled in times of feſti- 


vity and gladneſs, The practice of the I 
raelites was neither to waſh nor anoint them 
ſelves during the time of their mourning, but 
wore their clothes torn and dirty, or elſe 
put on fack-cloth, that is, ſtraight clothes, 
without plaits or folds, made of camels 
hair, or ſome other eoarſe reſembling mat- 
ter; their feet and heads were bare, and 
their faces covered; this was attended with 
faſting till ſun- ſet, and then they only eat 
bread or pulſe, and drank water; they kept 
themſelves retired, fitting upon the ground, 
or lying in aſhes, deeply filent, never ſpeak- 
ing, except to vent their grief in complaints 
or mourntu} ſongs ; this for a- common friend 
or relation laſted ſeven days, and upon very 
extraordinary occaſions it laſte1 a- month, 
and ſometimes longer 3 much the fame was 
obſerved by the cld Greeks and Romans, and 
moſt of the eaſtern nations; from theſe ex- 
preſſions of ſyrrove, the moderns have taken 
their cuſtoms of clothing themſelves in 
black, &c. Py | 
Mourning of the Chins, a diſeaſe in horſes, 
that cauſes ulcers in the liver. 
MOUSE (S.) a ſmall vermin that is oftentimes 
very troubleſome, moſt houſes being more or 
leſs infeſted with them, for which reaſon, cats 
are kept to catch, prevent, or deftroy them ; 
they are excecdingly fruitful, bringing forth 
a great many at one litter; they are reported 
to be phytically uſed in ſome diſtempers; 
they were forbidden to be eaten by the Fes 
as an unclean creature, though at the ſiege 
of Feruſalem they were forced to break through 
this protubition ; among the Ancients, hiero- 
glyphically, a movſe fignified a wiſe or judi- 
cious choice, upon account they ate ſaid by 
the exceeding nicety of their ſmell to diftin- 
guiſh the beſt or choiceſt cheeſe, &c. . 
OUTH (S.) tifat part of the head of which 
the lips are as it were the door, and from 
whence all articulate ſounds are iſſued; and 
through which the food palles into the ſto- 
mach ; in ſome places, to kiſs one hand, 
or to put it to'one's mouth, was the higheſt 
mark of reſpect and ſubmiſſion; ſo Wan 
God inſpires his prophets, &c. he is ſaid to 
open their mouths ; ſo to obſerve or obey the 
mouth of God, the king, &c. was to ſubmit 
, and practiſe what laws or directions were 
given or commanded ; alfo a cant word for 
a noiſy, filly, ignorant, prating, fcolding fel- 


- 


M 


I: aince 21- more perſons in a famil the death of 

diſtance y in a y upon the death o 

for the 99% = huſband, wife, brother, child, friend, or 

| ogg acquaintance, &c. the publick 

ut mede bf waa 2 nation, city, cc, expreſſes their 
throws | | 


% 
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river that vents or empties itſelf into the ſea, 
or ſome cther great river, is called its mouth ; 
in the Manage, a horſe is ſaid to have a fine 
lienſible, light, or loyal mouth, that ſtops up- 
on his rider's bending his body ſomewhat 
backward, and lifting his hand a little, with- 
out ſtaying for the check of the bridle ; in 
© common Speech, one that has a nice, dainty, or 
delicious taſte or ſtomach, is ſaid to be fine 
mautbed; ſo one that ſwears, ſcolds, talks 
baudy, calls opprobrious names, &c. is ſaid 
to have a foul mouth, &c. | 

MOUTHE (V.) to make game of a perſon, by 
grimaces or diſtorted mouths ; alſo to give 
ill language, to ſcold, jangle, murmur, find 

fault, &c. 

MOU”THFUL (S.) ſometimes means fo much 
victuals or drink as a perſon can put in his 
mouth at one and ſometimes means 
only a ſmall quantity of any thing in com- 
pariſon to the number of perſons it is to ſa- 
tisfy or ſerve. 

MOW (S.)a large quantity of unthreſhed corn or | 

. hay, &c, put together in a tack for keeping. 

MOW (V.) to cut down graſs, corn, &c. with 
a ſcythe, &c.. alſo to make a noe like a 

cou, or to ridicule, a perſon by making gri- 
maces. | 

MOWFER (S.) a huſbandman or labourer that 
cuts down graſs, corn, &c. with a ſcythe or 
fickle, &c. alſo a cant name for a cow. 

MUCH (Part.) a great quantity or number in 
 _ compariſon of ſome other. 
MUC (A.) hoary, muſty, mouldy. 
MU'CILAGE (S.) a viſcous or muſty extract, 
or thick juice made of roots, herbs, &c. pretty 
much reſembling moiſt glue, &c. 
. MUCILA'GINOUS (A.) any thing that yields 
a thick, glutinous matter. 
MUCK (S.) dung for the gardeners or farmers 
ground, any fort ef fiith, dirt, or naſti- 
; nels, alſo. a cant name for money hoarded 
up, &. 
MU*CKENDER (S.) a cloth tied to childrens 
fides, to wipe or clean their ſnotty notes on, 
or with. | \ a 
MUCK-HILL (S.] a layſtal, dunghill, or other 
ſuch like place. 

MUCK-WORM (.) worms that breed in 
. dunghills, &c. alſo any covetous, niggardl) 
miſer, or perſon deſirous of getting a great 

deal of wealth, and for that purpoſe denics 

himſelf the reaſonable and common plea- 
fures and comforts of life. 

MUCO'SE or MUCO'US (A.) any thing that 
yields or ooꝛes out thick luny matter, as ſnot 
from the noſe, &c. 

MY Cs (S.) with the Anatomiſts, as what is 
either called ſnot, or any other thick viſcous 
excrement flowing from theproce//is pay illa- 
res to the noſtrils and palate, or the time cf 
the guts that flows from the glandules, where- 
by they are defended from ſharp and hard 
things that paſs through them, 


M UG 


low ; in Geography, that part or end of a] MUD (S.) earth mixed with water to 2 pr 


conſiſtence; alſo a dull, heavy-headed fellow 

is called a mud. 

MU"DDINESS (S.) the condition of any thing 
that is full of or daubed with mud or dirt: 

alſo bad colouring in dying or painting, or an 

imperfect or bad compoſition in mulick or 


MU DDLE (V.) to roll in the dirt, to do buſi. 
neſs in an odd manner, or make others vr 
one's ſelf half drunk. 

MU PDDLED (A.) ſpoken of a perſon that is 
neither drunk nor ſober, but warmed with 
liquor, or the condition that is ſometimes 
called maudling or half drunk. 

MU'DDY (A.) thickiſh, dirty, as liquor that 
has dregs or dirt in it; alſo any thing that is 
not fine, clear, or bright, as a colour in dying 
or painting, or a compoſition in muſick or 


poetry. | 
MUE or MEW (V.) to ſhut up in a cloſe or 
confined place; alſo, a large coop, cage, or 
pen, where hawks are kept while they mu, 
moult, or change their feathers; alſo to cry 
or make a noiſe like a cat, 
MUES or MEWS (S.) that place near Charing- 
Croſs, where the king's ſtables are now built, 
and which antiently was appointed for the 
king's hawks, when that ſport was in prac- 
tice. 
MUFF' (S.) the fur or ſkin of ſome beaſt, 
ſewed in the form of a cylinder, hollow 
within, te put the hands in, in cold wea- 
ther. 
MU'FFLE-(V.) to tie ſomething before the 
mouth, to hinder a perſon or creature from 
ſpeaking, biting, &c. and alſo to prevent the 
fine powders of ſome prejudicial matters from 
getting down the throats of thoſe that are 
obliged to work in them, as the making or 
grinding of white-lead, arſenick, &c. 
MU'FFLER (S.) a piece of cloth, &c. that 1s 
put over the noſtrils, mouth, and chin, &c. 
of thoſe who grind white lead, c. 
MU'FTI or MOU'FTI (S.) the high prieſt, 
or head of the Maksmeran religion, who 
notwithſtanding he makes. a great figure in 
the Rate, and that it is ncceſſary to apply 
to him when there happens a bebate about 
depoſing the ſultan, yet he is liable to be 
depoſcd himſelf in caſe he falls under the 
grand ſeignior's diſpleaſure 5 while in his 
office he is eſteemed the oracle of their l, 
and is applied to in all doubtful and ditiicelt 
caſes. : 

MUG (s.) an earthen veſſel, chiefly uſed to 
drink cut of. 5 
MU'GGETS (S.) that part of a ſheep s en 

trails, which in other creatures 15 called the 
ma. | ; 
MU'GGLETONIANS (s.) a ſect that ou 
up in the time of the civil wars in Charles ; 
time, ſo called from ene Ludorwick Muggini 
a mean mechanick, who, among other I nda- 


Jeaving 


| lous hereſies, affirmed that God the Father, 
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leaving the government of heaven to Eat, and infuſing or decofting balm | 
= came down and ſuffered death in a kes doriferous herbs and * = ne ON 
form ; they deny the Trinity, the creation of | ly done with white wines; when red wine 
bing the earth and water, the immortality of the is thus cooked, it is called burning it. . 
lin; ſoul, Kc. and ſay they have the power of MU'LLAR or MULLER (S.) the ftone that | 
Jr an amm and ſaving, — — ts is held in the painters hand to grind his co- it 
0 MU'GGY or MU'GGISH (A.) inclinable to lours with, commonly of a conical form | 
be frowly, muſty, or ill-taſted ; and when MU'LLET (S.) the name of a fiſh, b "Its 
WA applied to the weather, 1s when the air is of called a barbel; in Heraldry, it is a far with | 
. a moiſt, cloſe, and warm diſpoſition, thick five points; it is uſed to mark the fourth ſon | 
and unfit for reſpiration. a or third brother of a houſe ; and ſometimes it | 
hat is MU GIENT (A.) lowing, bellowing, or mak- is borne as an abſolute coat-armour ; it is | 
with ing a noiſe, like cows or bulls ; alſo the in- ſuppoſed to take its name from the rowel of | 
times tricate crying out or ſtruggling noiſe that per-| a ſpur, becauſe when there are. ſix or more 
ſons make in apoplexies, &c. points, it is called a ſtar; the Surgeons call | | 
r that MU (S.) a large ſort of French meaſure for ſmall inſtrument they uſed to pick any thi 2 i 
that 18 things both wet and dry, and in divers parts] out of the eye, or other parts of the 
dying is of divers quantities, like the fother in| with, by this name. . * 
ſick or England; it is alſo one of the regular winae-| MU"LLIGRUBS (S.) a pretended vr counter- i 
lof N the Indi Se. — 1 a reſolute and fixed, or arti- 
loſe or . e Indians, Sc. is] ficial diſpleaſure, i ; . ] 
age, or a perſon born * r 1 of different deſired. nemme ! 
y moo nations, as of a white or Indian woman or MULTA'NGULAR (A.) any fi i 
to cry . A negro many and the contrary. a great many 1 r { 
MU'LBERRY, (S.) among the Botaniſtt, fig-[MULTIFA'RIOUS (A.) bearing, 2 | 
bari nifies all thoſe fruits th - N ng, containing, | 
bharing- 9 $a s that are compoſed of 120 carrying various ſorts of things. | 
x built ſeveral ſmall juicy berries, as it were united U'LTIFORM (A.) of eren | 
for he — * 55 the S black be i raſ- | forms. ( ) 0 many ſorts or different 
in prac- erry, &c, tho? there is a tree whoſe fruit in MULTILA'TERAL (A.) havi 
particular bears this name, the leaves whereof MULTI'LOQUOUS 8 fall ef ul 
Ly | Re large * hay * 2 which is] ready of ſpeech. ay 
ow exceeding juicy and rich; the leaves are MULTINO'MIAL (A.) havi | 
old wea- Aber 1 proper food for the Glk-worm, | alſo by different F 
ULCT (S.) a fine, or pecuniary puniſhment; MULTINO'MIAL (A.) i . f 
fore the intlicted upon a perſon by a law court, for his tity compoſed of Cn = 1 3 
ure from . doing or performing ſomething he ought not. joined together, as chb=chdd—0, Gr. 
event the MULCT (V.) to lay a- fine upon a perſon as a|MULTI'PAROUS A 
ters from —— ien eier ſomething he ſhould brings forth many — — ber” wigs 
that are avedone, or doing ſomething he ought not , nes at a bi k 
d e , pes . ub fr Bf 5 bree, . 
xc. Ja beaſt or creature ted be- , *. 
a o MU LTIPEDE (A.) any creature that has a 
chin, &c. either a ſtone-horſ 0 ; great many legs or feet. 
, rſe and ſhe-aſs, or jack-aſs | MU'LTIPLE (A a 
» and a mare 5. theſe are eſteemed a fort of | ri:hmeric hl 7 ee unn 
igh prieſt, monſters, which do not propagate their ſpe-| exactly at ignifies that one number 
jon, who , cies, though ſome are of a contrary opinion; of ti y contains another a certain number 
t figure in antiently the Roman ladies had equipages Kc » 5 20 is the multiple of 2, 4, 5, 
to apply Gawn by mules, and to this day in Spain the Miuliole Rar: FS 
hate about grandees coaches are generally drawn by theſe - iple Ratio or Proportion, is that ratio 
ble to be creatures z the Gardeners call thoſe — or 2 that is between numbers that 
ander ts and fruits by this name, that are produced — —— the one to the other, as the 
nile in bis lrom two different ſorts, either by engraftin 3 and 2, 4z, 5, Kc. where 
their law, 10 Rr 8 8 . — the greater to the Jeſs is as 10 
d difficult EE R or MU , > 5to 1, or 4 to 1, & and if y 
_ 10 118 ee 3 % (S.) a keeper, woe cn ”_ to the greater, it is 8 
Ay uſed to IER (S.) in a Law : ed ſub-multiple ratio or proportion, and 
F : lignifies a woman legally rs {iy wane = numbers themſelves are called ſub-mul- 
ſheep's en, Hie to a concubine, and ſometimes the wy: 5 ee ee 
called the children or ifſue of ſuch marriages Jigs and ſu -multiple, the ſeveral other denomi- 
| uiſh them fr 2 ges, to diſtin-| nations of duples, trebles, &c. alſo ſubd 
m from baſtards, or ſons begotten ot les. fab-te3 , „ &c. alſo ſubdu- 
that uy Ur nets 3 IEK A * are contained. | 
zn Charles 's £ hs 1 : .) one numb thi 
ae wine in Jn 3 o 2 contains another a great — a Wo that 
pther Ka 4 he 5 "_ is done by 5 — PT 1 pray. oy 
athery a . S. e ole number m in 
iche leaving 7 PTE IT line ſugar, | creaſed or multiplies, web: 


E 55 MULTI. 


M UM 

MYTTIPLICA'ND (S.) an Arichmetical term 
tor that number that is given, to ſtand ill, 
er be repeated a certain number of times; 
or is that which, in the vwommon operation of 
that rule in arithmotick called multiplication, 

ſtamds uppermoſt. 42 * 
KULTIPLICA'TION (S.) the act of increaſ- 
ing or producing more of the ſame ſpecics 
of any thing, than at preſent is in being: 
and this is particularly applied to what is or- 
dinarily called the fourth rule in arithmetick, 
” which by a ccmpendious method teaches to 


perform what by the rule of addition would | 


de exceeding tedious ; and when only to | 
© Engle figures are multiplied together, it ts 


called ſimple mulciplication, but when more | 


© are ſo done, it is called compound multiplica- 


fion ; in Geometry, multiplication changes the | 


© Hecies ſrom lines to planes, and from planes 
Oe Re 
MUETIPLICA'TOR (S.) in Arichmerick, is | 
the active or operating number, or that which 
" repeats the multiplicand ſo often, as itſelf 


contains units 


„ 


MULTIPLY (V.) to increaſe, make more, 
or repeat a thing oftentimes over. 
Mu- LTTITU DE (8.) a great number of things 


or perſons. 


MUM (S.) a ftrong, pleaſant, and wholeſome 
malt-liquor, brought from Brunſwick, and 
"other parts of Germany; the ſtated method 
ef making which, as recorded in the town- 
houſe at Brunſwick, is as follows: Take 63 
- Salluris of water that has been boiled to the 


conſumption of a third part, brew it with | 


- teven buſhels of wheaten malt, one buſhel 
dt vat malt, and ene buſhel of ground beans; 
- when it is tunned, let not the hogſhead be 

too full at firft, and as ſoon as it begins to 
- work, put into it three pounds of the inner 

rind ot ſr, the t 
pound, three kandtuls of carduus benedictus, 


owers of roſa ſolis one handful, burnet, be- 
tony, marjorem, avens, penny-royal, and 


wilt thyme, of each a handful and a half; 
- of elder flowers two large handfuls, 30 ounces 


of bruiſed cardamon-ſeeds, one ounce of] 


bruiſed barberries ; let the liquor work with 
theſe feeds and herbs in it, but take care it 


does not work over, and as it decreaſes by | 
working, keep it filled up till it ſtops, and |. 


then put into the hogſhead ten new-laid eggs 
whole, then ſtop/ it up, and keep it about 
two years before you drink it. 
MUM (Part.) whift, be fil at, ſay nothing 
about the matter, &c. / 
MU"MBLE (V.) to chew one's foo] with the 
guts only, or to ſuck it or . break it auk - 
wardly zr alſo. to mutter or grumble at a 
thing, to Ipeak privately or ſurlily to one's 


. 


ſelf. 


ops of fir, and birch one 


Fi « 


MUM 
fits without ſpeaking, as though he had never 
a tongue. 

MUM-GLA'SS (S.) a cant word for the mo- 
nument, erected in F iſh-ftreet, near Lenden- 
bridge, in commemofation of the dread 

fire in 1666, which ccnſamed tbe greateft 
part of the city. 

MU MMER (S.) one that acts a part in a pla 

or maſquerade without ſpeaking. i 

MU MM ER (S.) triffing, wantoning, mat. 

querading, playing the buffoon, &c. 

MU"MMIES (S.) are dead bodies embalmed 

and wrapped up in certain linen cloths well 
impregnated with gums, wax, Kc. to pre- 
vent the bodies corrupting; they are found 
in Egypt, about the village Sabana, a ſmall 
diſtance from Cairo; the ground where they 
are found is like a vaſt burying-place, adorn- 
ed in divers places with many pyramids ; 
there are under the ground many vaulted 
rooms cut in quarries of white ſtone, with a 
hole like the mouth of a well, to deſcend 
into them; theſe walls are ſquare, built with 
good tones, and filled with ſand to cloſe the 
grotto, which ſand is taken out when people 
are defirous to go in and fee them; the vi- 
tants are let down by ropes properly applied 
to the bottom, where the door is; the rooms 
are commonly ſquare, and contain many bye 

laces, where the mummies are depoſited, ſome 
in ftone tombs, others in cheſts or coffins 
made of ſycamore wood, with many other 
ornaments: The dead bodies are wrapped 
up with rollers or fillets of linen cloth dipped 
in a compoſition fit to preſerye from corrup- 
tion; theſe fillets are ſo often wrapped a- 
bout, that there are ſometimes more than 2 
thouſand ells going in length ſrom head te 
foot, which are often adorned with many 
hieroglyphicks painted in gold, repreſenting 
the quahties and brave actions of the deceaſ- 
ed; ſome have a golden leaf delicately ſet on 
the face, others have a kind of a head- piece 
made of cloth, and prepared with mort. 
on which the face of the perſon is repre- 
ſented in gold. In unwriþping them, ſmall 


wrought, and ſome have a little piece of gold 
under their tongue: Some munmics are ſhut 
up in cheſts made up of many cloths paſted 
together, which are as ſtrong as wooden 
ones, and never rot; the balm that preſerves 
theſe bodies is black, hard, and ſhining, like 
pitch, and ſells pleaſantly ; ſome vt thele 
are found 3000 years old. F 

MU'MMY (S.) a phyſical ingredient, of which 
there are four ſorts, wiz. the Arabian, be- 
ing a liquid ſubſtance, iſſuing out of the 
pulchres ſrom the carcaſſes embalmed wit 
aloes, myrrh, and balſam. 2. The Eyp- 
tian, being a liquor iſſuing from che grad 
bodies embalmed with piſiaiphalus cr a»lort 
of pitch gathered in Pa/eſting, with which they 
uſed to embalm the bolies dt the meaner ſoſo 


MUM-CHA'NCE (s.) one that in comp n/ 


and are there ſo netimes ſo d to the E. 


metal idols are fometimes ſound, curioully . 
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NMUN 
«Fapeant ; the third ſort is a factitious piſſa- 
ſphaltus, being a mixture of pitch and roſin, 
* which is ſold for the true mummy; the fourth 
\ ſort are the dead carcaſes dried under the 
* ſands by as, heat of the ſun, eſpecially in 
f 


the country of the Hammoniant, betwixt - 
renaica and Alexandria, where travellers are 
often buried in the ſands by the violence of 
the winds ; the firſt ſort is eſteemed the beſt: 
"amon: the Gardeners, the wax or glutinous 
' ſubſtance uſed in grafting and planting of 
trees, is called by this name which is thus 
prepared : Take a pound of common pitch, 
and a quarter of a pound of common turpen-; 
tine, melt them together in the open air, 
having ſomething to quench and cover it, 
as it offers to riſe too violently, which being 
alternately lighted and quenched, till all the 
- nitrous and volatile particles are evaporated, 
add. to it a little common wax, and ſo keep it 
for uſe 5 when you apply it in dreſſing the 
roots of trees, melt it, and dip in it the two 
ends of the pieces of root, one after another, 
then put them in water, and plant them in 
the earth, then ram the earth down cloſe upon 
. them, and let them remain in the ground. 


To thraſh or beat a perſon to MUMM (V.) 


is to bruiſe and beat him in ſo deſperate a 
manner, that he ſeems to be one continued 
bruiſe, 
MUMP (v.) to bite the lip like a rabbet; alſo 
to beg or deſire ſomething of another. 
MU"MPERS (S.) among the Gipſey-Creto, is 
called the 47th order of canters or genteel 
beggars, who will not accept of victuals, 
but only money or clothes. The male mum- 
fer often appears with an apron before him, 
and a cap on his head, pretending to be a 
decayed tradeſman, who having been ſick a 
| great while, by the extraordinary ex nce 
and inability is ſo weak he cannot work; at 
other times he appears like a decayed gen- 
tleman, who has been undone by ſome un- 
forſeen accident, . or prejudicial buſineſs. 


The female mumper knocks confidently at 


people's doors, deſires to ſpeak with the gen- 
- tewoman of the houſe, which obtaining, 
- after apologizing for her rudeneſs, alledges 
that a great family, extraordinary loſſes, the 
death or long ſickneſs of her huſhand, &c. 
has reduced her to exceeding great ſtraits, 
and therefore humbly begs relief, not as a 


. common beggar. but an unfortunate gentle- 


woman, &c, 


MU'MPERS-HALL (S.) a common receptacle 

of all ſorts of beggars, which is ſometimes 
an ale-houſe privately ſituated, a brandy or 
din-hop, &c, where they too often ſhew 
their real or pretended misfortunes have not 

. duly mpreſſed their minds, but are frequent- 
ly guilty of many diſorders. f 

MU'MPISH (A.) ſullen, ill-bumoured, chur- 
liſh, reſolvedly out of temper. 


MUNDANE (A, 5 
the world. 8 5 "TY fs I A 


» — 


MUR 
MUNDATORY or MUNDITICATIYE 
MEDICINES (S.) ſuch as cleanſe and 
purity wounds, ylcers, &c. | 75 
M NDICK (S.) a marcafite or mineral glebe 
found in tin- mines; ſometimes white, yellows 
Or green. 9 6 
MUNDIFICA'TION (S.) a cleanſing, purging, 
purifying, or ſcowering, &c. 5 
MU N DIF (V.) to cleanſe, purify, purge, 
ſcour, &c. „ l ite 
MUNDU'NGUS (S.) any offenfive, ſtinking, 
or ſtrong- ſmelling herbs, particularly bad or 
ordinary tobacco, n 1 
MUNICIPAL (A,) a term in che Raman Lego, 
that ſignified the rights and privileges of the 
Roman citizens, from whence it has been 
imported into all civil ſtates, and ſignifies the 
ſettled or eſtabliſhed laws of the place in par- 
ticular; ſo thoſe officers that are elected to 
keep and preſerve the common peace and 
ſafety of a corporation, city, &c. according 
to the ſeyeral grants or indulgencies made or 
allowed to them, are called municipal officers, 
as mayors, ſheriffs, conſuls, bailiffs, &c. 
MUNTFICENCE or MUNIFICENTNESS 
+ (S.) liberality, bountifulneſs, generoſity, 
charity, &c. . 4 | 
MUNYTFICENT:. (A.) liberal, bountiful, ge- 
nerous, free or open-hearted, charitable, -, 
MU /NIMENT (S.) a fortification, or military 
defence. yo 
MU"NIMENT-HOUSE (S.) in Cathedrals, 
Collegiate-Churches, Caſtles, &c. is an apart- 
ment where the ſeals, charters, deeds, or 
other evidences are kept, | : 
MU'NIMENTS (S.) in Law, are ſuch au- 
thentick deeds, whereby a man is enabled to 
clear or defend his title to his eſtate. I 
MU'NIONS (S.) in Architecture, are the up- 
right poſts in window-lights that are exected 
to ſtrengthen the light, and to faſten the 
glaſs to, 
MUNI'TION. (S.) in War, is ſometimes ap- 
.. plied to the ſtores, and ſometimes to the fœ- 
;tifications of a place. | 
MU'RAGE (S.) a tax, poll, or cuſtom paid 
to thoſe cities, &c. that are encloſed within 
walls to keep them in repair. | 
MU'RAL (A.) ſomething upon, in, 'or be- 
longing to a wall, "win 
Mural Arch, is a wall, or walled arch, 
placed or built exactly in the plane of the 
meridian, 7. e. upon the meridian line, for 
the fixing a large quadrant, ſextant, &c. to 
obſerve the meridional altitude of any of the 
heavenly bodies, | 
Mural Crown, among the old Remar:, 
was a crown indented at the top like the 
battlements of a wall, with which the Ro- 
. mans rewarded thoſe who firſt mounted the 
walls of any place beſieged, and Arove away 
the enemy. 1. 
MURDER or MU'RTHER (S. in the ſenſ2 
of our Las, is a wiltul killing vf a man upon 
malice prepenſed, gr ſere thought, whether 
M ma ' a Erg- 


tte offender: It was a cuſtom in old time, 


MUR 


MUS 


Z.gliſoman or foreigner, living under the MU RING (s.) is either the walling, er raiſing 


* king's protection; likewiſe if, upon an, 
affray made, the conſtable with his aſſiſtants 


the walls already built higher, of 
voliding * *-- * 


4.come to ſuppreſs it and preſerve the peace, MURK (S.) darkneſs; alſo the hnſk, films, 


and in thus executing his office, he or any 
of his aſſiſtants are ſlain, the law deems this 


or ſkins of fruit, not ſo fit for cating as the 
fruits themſelves. | ; 


- « murder, though the "murderer knew not the MU RK (A.) dark, cloudy, duſkiſh, lour- 


party which' was killed, and though the 


« affray was ſudden, becauſe the conſtable and MU'RMUR (S.) to grumble, find fault, repine, 


his affiftants came by the authority of the 


«Faw vo keep the peace, and to prevent the MU"RMUR (S.) a humming noiſe, 


danger Which may enſue by breaking of it; 
and for this the law adjudgetk it murder, and 


hat the murderer had malice prepenſe, nd 


ing. 


be diſſatisſied, &c. 

a purlin 
of ſtreams of water, or diſcontented = diff 
tified expreſſion of people's uneaſineſs, fears, 


or hopes, 


* euuſe he oppoſed himſelf againſt the juſtice of MU'RMURING (S.) muttering, finding fault, 


the realm; likewiſe if a ſheriff or his officers 
de ſlain in the legal execution of the proceſs 


expreſſing an uneaſineĩs and diſſatisfaction at 
any thing. 


Of the law, or in doing their office; or if a MU'RRAIN (S.) among Cattle, is the ſame as 


 watchman be killed in the doing his office, 
this is murder; for which the law appoints 
the puniſhment to be death, and the for- 
Feiture of all the. lands, goods, and chattels of 


if a man was found guilty in any appeal of 
murder, that his Wife and all the neareſt of 


a plague among men; the natural cauſes of 
a murrain are various, but the principal one 
is a hot dry ſeaſon, or a. general putrefac- 
tion of the air, which begetting an inflam- 

mation in the blood, and a ſwelling in the 
throat, becomes contagious, communicative, 
and mortal 


+ His kin which was murdered, ſhould draw MU'RREY (S.) in Heraldry, is the colour 


the felon who committed the murder by a 
long ro 
the Hebrews, voluntary murder was always 
puniſhed with death, but involuntary »w 

with baniſhment only, for which purpoſe 


called purple, or pure ſanguine, deemed 2 
to the — of execution. Among| princely colour, and much eſteemed, uſed in 


ſome robes of the knights of the Bath, ex- 
prefſed by Engravers by lines hatched acroſi 
one another diagonally, | 


- Cities of refuge were appointed for the of-' MU'RRION (3) a ſteel cap, or head-piece, 


fender to flee to, where he was obliged to 
remain till thedeath of the then high- prieſt. 


worn as a defence in war, and by fire-men to 
bear off the falls of timber, brick, c. 


MURDER or MU'R'THER (V.) to flay, kill, MU'SCADEL or MU'SCADINE WINE (S.) 


or deſtroy the life of any perſon wilfully, with 
- prepenſe malice. | . 

MU'RDERER (S.) any perſon that is guilty 
bf, or commits the crime of murder, 


MU'RDERING-PIECES (s.) ſmal} pieces of 


-* ordnance, principally uſed on the tore-caſtle 
of a ſhip when boarded by an enemy. 
MU'RDERING-SHOT (S.) nails, old iron, 
* * ones, ſmall bullets, &c. put into the cham- 
bers of ſmall cannon, to be, principally uſed on 
ſhip-board, to clear the decks when boarded 
dy an enemy. Ry | 
MU'RDEROUS (A.) of a bloody-minded, 
- cruel, malicious diſpoſition, inclined or ready 
to commit murder. 
MURE (v.) to ſtop or wall up a window, door, 
or other opening or pailage, with bricks, 
ſtones, &c. . 

MU'RENGERS (S.) officers choſen to look 
after the publick walls of any city or walled 
town; and is particularly in uſe in the city 


of Cheſter, where two of the moſt noted citi - 


zens are annually choſen to look after and 
cauſe to be repaired, the walls of that city; 
and when any confiderable reparations are 
made, an inſcription in ſtone is ſet up, ſpe- 
cifying how many yards were ſo repaired, the 
time when, and who were murengers; to 


ſupport which charge, they are empowered 


to collect a certain toll. 


a rich fort of pleaſant-taſted wine, of a 

. muſky or perfumed ſmell; alſo a confection; 
alſo the particular ſort of grapes that the 
wine is made of. 

MU'SCLE (S.) a ſmall, well-reliſhed, eatable 
ſhell-fiſh ; in Anatomy, the muſcle is an orga- 
nical part of the body furniſhed with tendons, 
and a fibrous or fleſhy belly or middle part, 
whoſe office is to move the members that 

are contiguous to it: this motion or con- 
traction is performed by the flowing of the 
animal ſpirits from the brain, their common 
ſeat, to the tendons by the nerves, and thence 
to the middle of the mwſclez, where they 
contract them, and when that is done, re- 
cede from the muſcles again; the ancients 
divided a muſcle into the head, body, and 

tail: muſcles are deſtined either to the aſe 
of cavities or limbs, and are diverſely deno- 
minated from their ſhapes or places where 
they are, and actions they perform, and con- 
ſequently are very numerous. : 

MUSCO'VY GLASS: (S.) a ſtone found in 
Ma ſcery, called the mirror-ſtone, becauſe it 
repreſents the image of whatever is {et dc- 
hind it. 1 

MU'SCULAR (A.) ſomething belonging ot 

appertaining to the muſcle. 


| Muſcular Arteries, two arteries proceed- 


g from the Tob-clarians, and 2 — 


Oz moy ES c 
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MUS C0 | 
among the hinder muſcles of the. neck. MU'SICK (S.) is that art which teaches how 
Muſcular Fibres, thoſe ſmall threads or to form concords, and bring agreeable ſounds 
fibres that make up and compoſe the body] to the ear; and this is performed by certain 
of a muſcle. mathematical rules or proportions, found ' 
Muſcular Membrane, a membrane ſuppoſed] out by various experiments, and at laſt re- 
to inveſt the whole body immediately under] duced to a demonſtrative ſcience, fo far a3 


| the adipoſe membrane. relates to the tones and intervals of ſounds 
» Muſcular Marien, is the ſame with volun- only, ſo that indeed muſick is nothing elſe but 
C tary vr ſpontaneous motion. the agreement, apt proportion, and mixture 


Muſcular Veins, a name common to ſeveral] of acute, grave, and mixed ſounds, but is 
veins, two whereof come from the ſkin and conſidered under many diſtinctions, and 
the hind muſcles of the thighs, and terminate] ſometimes it is applied to the tone of voice 


, in the ſub-clavians. : uſed by orators, players, ſingers, &c. ſome- 
MU'SCULOUS (A.) full of muſcles, times to the making or compoſing pieces for 
, MUSE (s.) a thoughtful, ſtudious diſpoſition ; | inſtrumental performances; ſometimes to 
a alſo the being in a ſtudy or contemplation | the harmony and agreement between friends, 
upon any thing, matter, or ſubject, to be as Ec. it is ſumetimes practical, and ſometimes 
* it were Wholly taken up with inward ſpeculative, &c. The invention of the ſci= L | 
f ' thoughts, and not any ways regardful of | ence, properly ſo called, or the performance 
* external objects. upon muſical inſtruments, is very ancient, 
= MUSE (V.) to contemplate, ſtudy, or think very being earlier than the flood; for Fubal is ſaid | | 
Ne attentively upon any matter or buſineſs, to be the father, or firſt teacher of thoſe that ( 
he MU'SES (S.) certain goddeſſes among the] handled the harp or organ; ſome of the ö 
e, ancients, the reputed daughters of Fupiter heathens attribute the invention to Eytbago- | 
and Mnemoſyne, nine in number, to whom} 745, and ſay he took the hint of a diateſron, 
ae the invention of ſciences is attributgd, par- a diapente, and a diapaſon, from the beating 
05 ticularly the various ſorts of poetry, called] of hammers in a ſmith's ſhop, The poets | 
ho by the names of Clio, Urania, Calliope, Eu-] make Mercury and Apollo the firſt muſicians z 
_ terpe, Erato, Thalia, Melpomene, Terpſychore, | the preſent ſcale or gamut now uſed was in- 
ola and Polybymnia.; ſome call them the daugh- vented by one Guide, an abbot, about 700 
ters of Cælus and the Earth, that expreſs the] years ago; the uſe and deſign of this art is 
bony valities of the body and ſpirit for 8 to recreate and compoſe the mind, and to 
1 Gy were at firſt but three, viz. Meditation, | allay and excite the paſſions; of the extra- 
Memory, and Singing; but a certain carver | ordinary effects of 222 muſick, both pro- 
(S.) having orders to make three ſtatues of the | fane and ſacred hiſtory are loaded with ac- 
t 2 " then three Muſes for the temple of Apo!/s, counts and examples, for which reaſon the 
_ made three of each, which being very curious] ſolemnities of all religions have been per- 
the workmanſhip, they were all ſet up, and from] formed with the ſound of proper inſtruments; 


thence reckoned nine, and had accordingly | the Heathens, the Fes, and the Chriſtians, 
the above names applied to them, and each have addeq the human voice to the artificial 
a diſtin& branch of ſcience given her as the | ſounds, to make their ſervice the more af- 
inventreſs. fecting and grand. : 
MUSEUM (S.) a place of Alexandria in Egypt, | MU'SING (S.) thinking, pauſing, ſtudying, or 
like the prytaneum of Athens, where learned | meditating, 
men of extraordinary merit were maintained | MUSK (S.) a very ftrong perfume, and no 
by the publick, becauſe of their conſiderable | ways pleaſant, unleſs duly tempered by other 
ſervices ta the commonwealth 3 alſo any| mixtures or perfumes z the vulgar notion that 
ſtudy or library, college or publick place of it comes from, or is the teſticles of the beaſt 
reſort ; and in particular 4 noble building at called a caſtor, is a miſtake ; 'it being found 
| Oxford, the lower part of which is a chymical in a kind of bag or tumour, growing about 
laboratory, and the upper part a repoſitory | the bigneſs of a hen's egg under the belly, 
for natural and artificial rarities. towards the genital parts of a beaſt called a 
MU'SHROOM or MU"SHROON (S.) a plant muſe, which upon ſtrit examination, is found 
intirely deſtitute of flowers, of which.there| to be only a quantity of blood there congeal- 
are a great many various ſorts, all called by] ed, and almoſt corrupted, which occaſious it 
the general name of funguſes; of theſe ſome} to caſt forth a ſtrong, putrid ſmell. 
are extravagantly ſmall, and others. ſo large, | MU'SKET or MU'SQUET (5S.) a light ſort of 
as to be a chariot load z nothing in Botany is] fire-arms, carried by the foidicrs upon their 
more occult than this plant, nor nothing ſhoulders when on a tnarch, and formerly 
more curious; the manner of cultivation is} * uſed to be diſcharged by a maich, but now 
V peculiar as the plant itſelf, and the con-] by a fire-lock ; they are ſized to three feet 
J es of the learned as numerous as the eight inches, from the muzzle to the fire- 
rts of the plant. pan or touch-hole, and of a bore ſo as to 
U SICAL (A.) ſomething belonging or ap- carry a ball of about an ounce weight; they 
retaining to muſick, harmonious, pleaſant} are the moſt convenient and common ſort of | | 
founding Us. | Mm 2 firge 


MUS 
fGre-arms uſual in war, upon account of their 
. eaſy portability, eſpecialiy ſince the late im- 
provements af locks and bayonets being added 
to them, which renders them both offenfive 
and defenſive, as well againſt the horſe .as 
the foot; whereas before, one third of every 
company was obliged to carry pikes to keep 
off the horſe; the Jengih ot the line of de- 
fenge is ſettled by the diſtance a muſket will 
dio execution, which is accounted about 240 
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, ards, according to which all the works are 
e 


 W®MU'SKET-BASKET (S.] in Wear, are baſkets 


that are from 12 to 18 inches high, and 8 
or 10 diameter at the bottom, and 12 at 
the top, ſo that theſe being filled with earth, 
there is room to lay a muſket between them 
at bottom, being ſet on low breaſt- works 
or parapets, or upon ſuch as are beaten 
down. ; 
MUSKETEE'RS or MUSQUETEE'RS (S.) 
* thoſe ſoldiers in every regiment of foot that 
carry a muſket 3 in France there are two 
companies, or rather troops, called mauſgue- 
taires du roy, compoſed of all gentlemen, ex- 
cellently mounted, who ſerve either a- foot 
or horſeback, and ſignalize themſclves upon 
all deſperate occaſions, being there only for 
© preferment ; the King himſelf is their cap- 
© tain, and the officer commanding each of 
them is called captain-licutenautz yet each 
of them commands as colonel, both of horie 
and foct, and accordingly takes place of all 
younger colonels of eitner; they are reckon- 
ad as gendarmes, and march next to the 
Scotch gendarmes ; there are 2 50 in each 
company : The firſt company or troop uſed 
to be called great myſkcteers ; they rode on 
white horſes, and had a gold galloon upon 
their hats; the ſecond troop ride on black 
horſes, and have ſilver lace on their hats. 
MUSKETO-JZN (S.) a ſhort fire arm with a 
very large bore, to c:rry ſeveral muſket or 
piſtol bullets at once, and therefore proper to 
fire among a crowd, or to Keep a pals ; it is 
ſometimes called a blunderbuſs. 
MU'STINESS (S.) df a muſty nature in ſmell 
or taſte, &c. 
MU'SLIN (S.) a fine ſort of cotton linen made 
in, and brought from the Eaſf- Indies. g 
MU'SSULMAN (S.) a common name to all 


the profeſſars of Mahbometaniſm, and with 


them ſignifies a true believer, 

MUST (Part.) it behoves you, or there is a 
need or neceſſity of ſomething to be done. 
MUST (S.) new or ſweet wine, or the liquor 
juſt preſſed from the grapes, or any other 
truit-liquor before it has been fermented or 

worked. 


MJ 'TA'CHES (S.) the hair ſuffered to grow 


upon the upper lip till it is long and ſtrong, 
and then alto called whiſkers, 

MU'STARD (S.) a ſauce made of muſtard- 
| &cd ground or pounded, and mixed with 
vinegar, Water, &c. and commonly eaten 


- 
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with ſalt-fiſh, falt-porlæ, or a 
cheeſe, &c. : 12 ” "Ds W 
MUSTER (S.) in War, ſignifies à review of 
the troops, at which time an account of the 
names and numbers is taken, and alſo what 
condition their arms and accoutrements ara 
in; at which time they alſo commonly exer- 
ciſe them before the king, general, or ſome 
head officer, who order the pay accordingly, 
MU'STER - MASTER GENERAL (S.) is 
| ſometimes called commiſlary-gencral of the 
muſters; in an Army, is an officer who takes 
an account of every regiment, as to their 
number, arms, horſes, &c, . 
MU'STER-ROLL (S.) the liſt, roll, or cata- 
logue of ſoldiers found in each company, 
troop, or regiment, by which the ſtrength 
of the army is known, and the charge cal- 
culated, ps 
MUST (A.) an ill ſcent or ſmell of ſome- 
thing that is ſpoiled, by being Kept too long. 
MUTABFLITY or MU”TABLENESS GS.) 
the ſtate or eondition of any thing th t docs, 


1 


lution, or condition often, or eaſily. 
Mo TABLE (A.) any thing that changes, or 
may be chen;ed eaſily and often. 
MUTA”TION (S.) is changing from one fate 
or condition to another, whether naturally 
or accidentally, \ 
MUTE (S.) in Grammar, is a letter that is not 
ſounded or heard in the pronunciation, or a 
letter that produces no ſound of itſelf with- 
out adding a vowel to it; in our Aſphater 
B, C, D, G, J, K, P, Q. T, V, are called 
mutes; as are perſons naturally dumb, or 
* whoſe tongues are cut out, or who refrain 
or torbear ſpeaking, wilfully or by choice; 
and this is ſometimes practiſed at the fu- 
neral pomp of ſome great perſons, who 
have mutes ſtanding about the corpſe to make 
the ſolemnity the more awful; alſo certain 
perſons in the grand ſeignior's court, whoſe 
tongues are cut out, and who are execut:0n- 


ers of the Empcror's d:ſpleaſure upon ba- 


ſhaws, &c. In Lav, a priſoner may be mute 
two manner of ways, 1. When he ſtands 
mute without ſpeaking of any thing, and then 
it ſhall be enquired whether he ſtood . 
out of malice, or by the act of God; if the 
latter, then the judge of the court, ex icio, 
ought to enquire, whether he be the ſame 


When he pleads not, cr doth not directly 
anſwer, or will not put himſelf upon the 
inqueſt to be tried-by God and his country. 
If a man wilfully ſtands mute, he ſhall be 
put to his penance; if in caſe of an ap- 
| peal, he ſhall be hanged; if in caſe of trea- 

fon, he thall be drawn and hanged. The 

Aſtrelegers call Cancer, Scorpio, and Piſces, mite 
+ figns; and in Nativities, they ſay when the 


| ſignifieaters are therein, they ſpoil or 2 
0 


or may vary or change its preſent ſtate, reſe- 


perſon, and of all other pleas which he migut 
have pleaded if he had not ſtood mute. 2. 
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ſome impediment in the native's ſpeech 3 it MYO'GRAPHY (S.) a deſcription of the 


is alſo the dung or ordure of birds. . 


MUTE (A.) dumb, filent, that does not, or MY O'LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe or diſſertation 


cannot ſpeak or anſwer, when a queſtian is 
aſked, &c. . 

MUTE (V.) to dung as birds do; and in the 
Law, when a criminal refuſes to plead, he 
is ſaid to ffand mute, 

MU”'TILATE (V.) to maim, cut or break off 
part of a perion or thing, as in Carving, to 
break off a leg, arm, &c. of a ſtatue, &c. 

_ alſo to caſtrate perſons to make them eu- 
nuchs, to attend in the ſeraglics of the 
eaſtern princes, &c. a practice alſo in Tac, 
to make the males ſing fi nely. ä 

MU“TILATED (A.) any thing hurt, maimed, 
caſtrated, &c. | 

MUTILA'TION (S.) the act of breaking, 

- hurting, maiming, or cutting off a part or 
member of any,perſon or thing. 

MUTINEE R (S.) one that murmurs, grum- 
bles, or rebels againſt a regular authority. 

MU”TINOUS (A.) of a quarrelſome, diſſatiſ 
fied, rebellious diſpoſition. © es 

MU"TINOUSNESS (S.) rebelliouſneſs, tu- 

multuouſgeſs, ſeditiouſneſs. ; 

MU'TINY (S.) a ſedition, revolt, or deſertion, 
among ſoldiers, from and againſt their law- 
ful commanders. 

MU'TTER (V.) to grumble, to ſpeak againſt 
che orders and commands of ſuperiors in a 
ſecret or imperfect manner, ſo as not eafily 
to be over- heard or underſtood, to find fault 
with, or grumble at any thing. 

MU'TTFRING (S.) a finding fault, a ſpeak- 
ing doubtfully or diſreſpecttully of or againſt 
any perſon or thing, in a low, growling, im- 
perfect tone. 

MU”TTON (S.) the fleſh of ſheep when killed, 
and dreſſed fit for the market. | 

MU'TTON-MONGER (S.) a dealer in, or 
ſeller of mutton ; alſo a cant-word for a fo.- 
lower, lover, or procurer of many different 
women, a whore-maſter, 

MU”TUAL (A.) the ſame on both ſides; or 
any love, hatred, good, or evil, reciprocally 
returned from one or many perſons io one or 
many, 

MU'TULE (S.) in Arcbitecture, is a ſort ot 


ſquare modilion, ſet under the cornice of the 
Derick order. 


_ MU'ZZLE (V.) to tie, bind, or cover the 


mouth of any living creature, to prevent its 
eating, biting, &c. 
MU ELLE (S.) the mouth of a piece of can- 
non; alſo any thing put over the mouth, to 
ind 1t up or. cover it, as upon large dogs, 
bears, horſes, &c. to prevent their m:ſchie- 


vous biting, &c. and over a man's mouth, 


to prevent the noxicus powders or ſteams 
Boing down the throats of thoſe that work 
in white lead, arſenick, &c. 
U ZzZLE-RIx G or MOULDING (s.) of 
„tage gun or piece of orduance, is that 


which encompaſſes and ſtrengthens tk 
muzzle or Mouth, | 


muſcles of an ammal body. 

upon the muſcles. 

MV Ops (S.) a perſon that is purblind or 
near · ſighted. 0 

MY'OPY (S.) purblindneſs, near - ſighteqneſs, 
an incapacity of ſecing diſtinctly at adiſtan;e. 

MY'RIAD (5) che number of ten thouſand, 
or 10, coo. 2 

MY'RMIDONS (S.) a people of Theſſaly, that 

attended Achilles to the Yroan war; allo a 
cant-word for the conſtable and his atten- 
dants, or the ſheriſt and his officers, &c. 

MYRO'BALANS. (S.) a medicinal fruit 
brought from the Indies, but nothing near fo 
much in repute now as tormerly, and by ſome 
imagined not to be the {ame the ancients ſo 
much praiſed; there are five ſorts of them, 
ot different colours and ſhapes, and all of 
them in general of the ſame quality, being 
ſl:ghtly purgative and aſtringent. x 

MYRRH (S.) a ſort of gum, which flows 
ſometimes of itſelf, and ſometimes by inci- 
ſion, from a ſhrub that is common in Aratie, 
of about five cubits high, of a hard wood, the 
trunk of which is deſended by tiiorns 3 it 
was arciently employed in perfumes, and 
embalming dead bodies, c. The beſt ig 
cleaneſt, rough, light, and breaks eaſily, 
ſmells ſweet, taſt.s bitter and not, whoſe 
quality is to heat, diſpoſe to reft, and is 
good in cold diſeaſes ot the heud, and ſeve- 
ral ther phyſical purpoles ; it was anciently 
uſed in ſacrifices and religious offerings and 
dedications, as appears in ſcveral parts of 
the ſcripture: Ihe Magi, or wiſe men of 
the Eaſt, that came to „orſh p our Saviour, 
preſented him with gold, fran cincenſe, and 
myrrh. | 

MY'RTLE (S.) a ſhrub very common in Spain, 
though this name is ſometimes taken for the 
flowers, and ſometimes tor the pertume ex- 
tracted from the eſlence of it, and ſometimes 
for the berries or fruit of it; they are much 
uſed in medicine, eſpecially by the French 
phyſicians, they making oils, ſyrups, &c. 
trom them ; the periumers extract an-etience 
or perfume from the leaves and flowers, and 
the dyers of Germany miK2 a blue tinge. or 
colour from it; and in Erpiard the leaves 
and branches are wed in tanning. 

MY'STAGOGUE (S.) one that employs him- 
ſelf to explain the ſeeming romantickneſs of 
religious matters, by endeavouring to thew 
in what ſenſe the many ſtrange expreſſions “ 
ſound both in the Heathen, jewiſh, and 
Chriſtian theology, are or may be underſtood 

or practiſed. | 

MYS'TE'RIOUS (A.) hidden, dark, difficult, 
hard to find out, &c. 

MY'STERY (S.) ſomething hidden or con- 
cealed, or ditficult to find out, or come at: 
and this may be applied to civil, religious, 
ſcientiſick matters; all religions, true or ful 
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have certain myſteries or ſecrets, kcnewn anly | NA'BAL (S.) a name given to a very rich Jau, 
to thoſe who have been initiated into them; that dwelt near Carmel in Fudea, in the reign {I 
the Pagan were generally thoſe that no one] of Saul, whom David, for his churliſhnei 
ought ever to have known, being frequently | and inhumanity, purpeſed to deſtroy ; but 
acts of impurity and diſhonour, both to God | being appeaſed by Abigail his wife, he after- N 
and human nature; the ſcriptures frequently wards married her; this word in Hebreto ſig 
„ ſpeak of the infamous myſteries of Afarte, Nifies both a fool and a madman; from this 
Adeni:, and Priapus, where the moſt ſhameful} man we have imported the word into our 
crimes were committed under the veil of re-] language; and always · mean by it a covetous, N 
ligion; the religion of the Ferus was full of | rich, hard-hearted man. | 
* myſteries, the whole of it being but a myſte- NABONA'SSAR (S.) king of Babylon, ſome. 
rious or typical repreſentation -of the Chri-] times called Baladan-berodach, or Meradach- | 
ſtian religion, that was to follow it; in the | baladan, Iſa. XXXiX. 1. and 2 Kings xx, 12, { 
Chriſtian Religion, there are alſo myſleries, as other authors call him Beleſs or Beleſſus, and { 
the incarnation gf the Word or Son, his hy- others Nabonaſſar ; he reigned 15 years at 4 
poſtatical union with the human nature, his] Babylon, viz. from the year of the world c 
miraculous birth, his death, reſurreftion, | 3257 to 3272; the zra or epocha ſo fa- t 
and aſcenſion, &c. ſometimes the word is} mous among Cbronclagers, that goes under * 
applied to ſecrets that God has reſerved to] this name, falls upon the year 396) of the NA 
himſelf, as the fore-knowledge of future ulian pericd, and the year 747 before 0 
events, c. So the ſtrange properties of fi- hriſt, &, The years of this period are n 
Eures in geometry, and numbers in arithme-| Egyptian ones, cf 365 days each, commen- te 
tick, &c. are called myfeertes, cing on the 26th of February, and the day w 
MY'STICK (A.) ſomething belonging to a begins at noon, | re 
ſecret or myſtery, ſtrange, unknown, won-j NA'DIR (S.) in Aſtronomy, &c, is that point et 
derful. | of. the heavens under the earth, that is dia- fi 
MYTHOLOGTZE (V.) to explain, apply, or] metrically oppoſite to the point that is im- ca 
moralize fables, or the romantick account of | mediately over the head of axy beholder, tir 
the Heathen religion. called the zenith, in any part of the world, ſe] 
MYTHU'LOGY (S.) the hiſtory and expla- and ſo conſequently are convertible the one no 
nation of the fabulous deities, &c. of the] into the other, according to. the ſituation of me 
, ancients, or old Pagan religion. the obſerver; for the nadir point in the nor- nit 
MV U RUs (S.) a pulſe that grows weaker or] thern hemiſphere becomes the zenith point flo 
fainter by degrees, og in the ſouthern hemiſphere, and contrarily, tin 
| and fo they are both as it were the poles of 109 
the horizon, and diſtant from it on each ſide Nall 
N | | go degrees, and conſequently fall upon the Jon 
5 meridian, one above, and the other under im: 
a 3 8 the earth, ſo that what diſtance one of them mal 
8 the thirteenth letter in the Ergliſp alpha- has from the equator, and one of the poles cen 
bet, and by thoſe who have divided the] of the world, the ſame the other has on the and 
whole into proper claſſes, is called a liquid] contrary to the oppoſite pole, and adverſe muc 
conſonant ; the Greeks, Romans, and Hebrews, part of the equator. othe 
frequently ſound the following letter double, NAE NIA (S.) dirges, funeral ſongs, or la- of t 
and omit the u, eſpecially before p, b, and u, mentations in mournful tunes, anciently the 
as inludo illudo, inrigo trrigo, Sc. Among the] ſung at funeral ſolemnities in honour of the har 
Ancients, this letter was a numeral, ſignify-] dead, by women hired on purpoſe, called he 
Ing geo, and when a line or daſh was over] præficæ, to flutes and other inſtiu uments, dle p 
the head of it, thus, N, 9000; the Roman] the tones of which regulated both the voice — 
lawyers uled N. L. for nen liguer, to ſignify, of the fingers, and directed the mourners to i — 
that the evidence againſt any criminal was] knock or ſtrike their breaſts, as if they, or 2 ; 
not ſufficient to acquit or condemn him, be-] thoſe they repreſented, were extremely * bp ke 
ing much the ſame with ignoramus among] ved for the loſs of their friend; alſo = 4 
us; the Ancients put it between e and s, to] name of an Heatben goddeſs, to whom 1 _ 
ſoften the pronunciation, as guotiens for guo-] old Romans built a temple without the * | wy 
ties; we have a common contraction received near the gate called Vminalis, e 10 tt 
from the Romans, viz. N. B. meaning, obſerve,| to preſide over the ſolemnities of the dead, "wha 
or note well, mind, take heed, or be careful Ke, . ATE fort « 
what you ſay or do, of of what has been, or] NAE'VI (S.) moles or ſpots in the ſkin, w 3 — 
is going to be faid or done, &c. are two-fold, wiz. plain or 1 a 
NAR (S.) the cant name either for the head] which frequently happen to child- 6 that ti 
itſelf, or for a hat, cap, or gther head co- women, from a falſe imagination, _ vith 9 
vering. os NAE'VOUS (A.) freckled, NY Fe — 
NAB (V.) to arreſt, take by furprize, catch un- ſpots, moles, or other mixtures in t * G — 


armed, or unßzukded, &c, „ dur cor 


c 


"NAG 18.) a fmall-fized horſe trained for wo- 


NAI 


men, &c. to ride on; alſo the name of a 
horſe-hair perriwig. 
NATANT (A.) in Heraldry, is a common 
term for all fiſhes when drawn in an hori 
zontal poſture, feſs-wiſe, or tranſverſely 
acroſs the eſcutcheon. | 
NAYADES (S.) certain, imaginary nymphs or 
- goddeſſes Which by the ancient heathens were 
ſaid to reſide in, or prefide over fountains, 
rivers, &c. the Painters, to chime in with 
this ſuperſtition, repreſent them as very beau - 
tiful virgins, with hair as clear as cryftal, 


+ their heads adorned with garlands or crowns | 


of water-creſles intermixed with red leaves, 
their arms and legs naked, and pouring out 
water from vaſes, &c. 


NAIL (V.) in Gunnery, is ſometimes called to | 


cloy, or to ſpike, which is to drive a large 
nail or iron ſpike very forcibly into the 
touch-hole of a gun, and ſometimes, for 
want of ſpikes, flints, or other ſtones, to 
render the cannon, &c. unſerviceable to the 
ehemy, which is done ſometimes by the be- 
ſieged, when they make fallies, and cannot 
carry off the enemy's cannon ; and ſome- 
times by the owners, when they find them. 
ſelves irretrievably beaten, to make them of 
no uſe to the conqueror, otherwiſe than to 
melt down afreſh ; in common Speech, it ſig- 
nifies to faſten boards, &c. together as the 
floors of rooms, wainſcotting, &c. and ſome- 
times to ſtrike or confirm a bargain by pay- 
ing part of the purchaſe, &c. | 
NAIL (S.) the r6th part of a yard running or 
long meaſure, being the leaſt ſub-diviſion or 
ſmalleſt meaſure, that drapers, mercers, &c. 
make uſe of to ſell by; alſo 2 horny excreſ- 
cence growing over the ends of the fingers. 
and toes of men, and ſeveral other animals, 


much of the ſame nature with the hoofs of 
others, the nails being the covers or ſheaths |. 


of the papille fyramidales of the ſkin, on 
the extremities of is fingers and toes, which 
harden, dry, and lie upon one another, and 
when ſo done, are a hard, fimilar, and flexi- 
dle part, which defends the fingers from ex- 
tzrnal injuries, and at the ſame time orna- 
ments them; the root is joined to a certain 
ligament, and by reaſon of the neighbovring 
tendons it becomes ſenſible ; they are made 
up of a collection of ſmall pipes that ſhoot out 
length-wiſe, and adhere exceedingly cloſe to- 
gether, as appears by one of them being vio- 


NAM 


NAILS (s.) in Building, is one of tlie mot 


neceſſary inſtruments uſed by workmen; they - 
are commonly made of iron, and of as many 
ſhapes and fizes as the nature of the buſine 
they are applied to requires; they are alio 
uſed in many other buſineſſes, as by coopers, _ 
copper-fmiths, &c. but by all of them to 
faſten their work together, and ſtrengthen it 
by rendering the parts aſſiſtant, and adhering 
to one another. 


NA*'KED (A.) without covering, bare vr un- 


clothed; alſo unarmed, or without any o- 
ther weapons than nature has furniſhed us 
with, and not prepared for war or battle z 
with the Chymi/ts, an open fire, or one incloſed, 
and where the containing veſſel is expoſed to 
the fire; among the Ber aniſi, thoſe ſeeds of 
plants that are not incloſed in a pod, huſk, or 
caſe, are called naked ſeeds 5 and fo thoſe 
flowers that have no impalement, as the tu- 
lip, are called naked flowers. 


NA'KED (S.) with the Architefs, is the 


11 
or flat of a wall, &c. from whence all the 
ornamental projections are made, and the 
diſtance regulated. 


NA'”KEDNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of 


being unclothed, or unprovided of ſuch ne- 
ceſſaries as are convenient for the comfort- 
able and convenient carrying on of any buſi- 


neſs ; ſo any perſon's not being ſufficiently 


learned or qualified to perform any thing, is 
ſaid to diſcover his nakedneſs, weakneſs, or 
im perfection ;. this term in Scripture is ap- 
plied to men and womens privities; and 
ſometimes means being deprived of ſuccour, 
or difarmed, and rendered unfit or unable 
to defend themſelves; the nabedneſi of the. 


feet was a token of reſpect, as appears by 


Moſes putting oft his ſhoes at his approaching 
the burning buſh, Exod. iii. 5. The ancient 
Fewiſh priefts went naked-footed, and the 


Talmudifts go ſo far, as to ſay the prieſts ſer- 
vice would have been unlawful, if they 
had but trod with their foot upon a cloth, 
a ſkin, or even upon the foot of their com- 

anions; ſome affirm, that the eommon' 

rachites put off their ſhoes and cleanſed 

eir feet, before they entered the temple. 
The Turks, to this day, firſt uncover and 
waſh their feet and hands before they go into 
their moſques ; the Erbiopran\Chriſtians ob- 
ſerve the fame at the entrance of their 
churches, and ſo do the Indian brachmans, 


before they go into their pagods. 


lently torn off, and leaving divers ſmall holes, NAM, NA Axt, or NAMA'TION (S.) is a 


0 that the horny part of a nail ſeems like a 
2 net; under the nails there is a pappy 
- of body that is exceedingly ſenfible of 
he leaſt puncture; ſome ſects among the 

n nations let their naih grow ſo long 


mens nailt ; whereas the old Remary were ſo 
— nice in keeping them pared, that 
Ie were people who made a trade of ity as 


our corn- cutters do Now, - . 


Law term,. for the taking or diſtraining an- 
other man's moveables or goods; and this is 


either lawful or unlawfnl; the lawful is when 


the diftreſs is proportionable to the value of 


th the thing diftrained for, which anciently was 
at they ſeem more like eagles claws thza |! 


called vif or mort, according as it was made 
of live or dead chattels ; among the Scots, it 
ſignifies impoynding of cattle, ' 


NAME (S.) the appellation or word of dif- 
| tinCtion given to any 
M 


perſon or thing, where- 
m 4 | by 


dy it is or may be known or diſtinguiſhed 

5 and alſo to diſtinguiſh one kind or ſort from 
another. Names are diſtinguiſhed into proper 

and appellative. | | 


NAME (V.) to diſtinguiſh one perſon or thing | 


NA'NTWICH or NA*MPTWICH (S.) in| 


_ Chriſtian names, as being given them at the 
do not uſe baptiſm, it is called the prænomen. 
ſome of the more eminent qualities of the 
- thing; among Us, to change a perſon's name 
| Jooks very ill of his fide in all caſes of judi- 


the vame given in baptiſm being ſcrupulouſly 


NAP (S.) tht part of the wool or hair oi 


NAP 


from all others of the ſame ſort or kind 5 


Proper Names, are thoſe by which ſome one 
particular perſon or thing is called, 


Appellative or common Names, are thoſe by 
Which a ſpecies, or all of one kind are called, 


as trees, men, birds, &c. among Us, mens 
or womens proper names are alſo called their 


time of their baptiſm ; and with thoſe that 


Names, originally was ſuppoſed to expreſs 


cature, and is a ſtrong preſumption of guilt ; 


retained, though a miſtake be made at the 


enry II. of France were 


Francis, It 1s uſual for the religious at their 
entrance into monaſteries to aſſume new 
names, to ſhew they are about to lead a new 


life, and have renounced the world, their || 
family, and themſelves, 


The popes at their 
exaltation to the pontificate likewiſe change 
their name, and commonly for one that is 
the very reverſe of their nature; as, if he be 


a coward, he will call himſelf Leo, if hard- 
hearted, Clement, &c, 


from another by ſome proper epithet ; this is 
a mark of anthority, it not being in the power 
of the perſon named to change it; it ſignifies 


alſo to hint, mention, or put in mind of 


. ſomething, 


alſo concealed, hid, or unnamed. 


4450 I called Nieb-Malbant, in Cheſhire, a] N. 
andſome town, confiſting of ſeveral 


large f 
ſtreets, each of which is adorned with ſeve- 


ral gentlemens ſeats; this town has been 
twice lamentably conſumed by fire, wiz. 


Fuly 1438, and December 1583 ; the church 
is a handſome, large ſtructure, in the form 
of acroſs, like a cathedral, with the ſteeple 

in the middle, but the maintenance of the 
miniſter is poor and mean; the trade of the 

town is conſiderable, particularly in the beſt 


cheeſe and ſalt, which renders the inhabitants] 


wealthy ; the market is weekly very great 
on Saturday, for all ſorts of commodities, eſ- 
pecially corn and cattle ; diftant from Londa 
126 computed, and 162 meaſured miles. 


.woollen cloth that riſes above the ſhoot : 


time, and a girl's name be given to a boy; 
but in France, Sc. it is frequent to change 
the name given at baptiſm, at confirmation, 
as the two ſons of 
chriſtened Alexander and Hercules, which at 
confirmation were changed into Henry and} 


NAMELESS (A.) unknown, without a name 


out 


NR 
ſon takes to refreſh himſelf after long fitting 


up, labour, fatigue, &c, 
NAP 


E. (S.) certain nymphs of the woods, 
mountains, & c. adorned by the heathens ax 
preſiding over thoſe places; which the paint- 
ders repreſent with a pleaſant countenance, 
clothed in green mantles girt about their 
 waiſts, with their heads adorned or crowned 
with garlands of honey-ſuckles, roſes, thyme, 
& c. and either gathering flowers, making 
garlands, or ſportively dancing in rings, &c. 
NAPE (S.) the hinder part of the neck, ſo 
called in relation to the ſhort hair that 
| 2 there, reſembling the nap of woollen 
cloth | 
NA'PHTHA or NA'PHTA (S.) is a kind of 
petrol or rock-fruit, found in ſeveral parts 
of the world, ſometimes of one colour, and 
ſometimes of another, according to the na- 
ture of the rock or ſoil that produces it, 
|. ſometimes more, and ſometimes leſs liquid, 
and always very inflammable, ſulphurous, 
and clammy ; ſome call it bitumen or pitch; 
it is got in great quantities from certain 
ſprings which- are near the city Hit in Cha/- 
ea; to diſtinguiſh naphtba from pitch, the 
Turks call it black maſtich; ſeveral parts of 
Europe, as Laly, France, Sc. have naphtha, 
but very much differing from the caltcrn 
rnaphtha; if once lighted, it is difficult to ex- 
tinguiſh, water making it burn the fiercer ; 
the very heat of the ſun is ſufficient to liglit 
it, if pulverized and caſt into the air. 
NA'PIER's BONES or RODS (S.) certain 
pieces of ivory, box, &c. containing che 
products of any two ſingle numbers, ſo con- 
- trived, that multiplication and diviſion 6i 
large numbers may eaſily be performed by 
them, iavented by the famous lord M- 
chiſion, baron Naper, who alſo invented the 
. logarithms, ; 
NA'PKIN (S.) a ſmall table-cloth, or piece of 
linen uſed to ſpread on a ſtool or ſmall table, 
for one or two perſons to eat upon, or to put 
into, a perſon's lap, or before their clothes, 
to prevent their being grealcd, &c. 
NA'PPIN G (A.) ſleeping; alſo taken at un- 
awares, ſurpriged, or ſeized unguarded. 
NA'PPY (A.) very woolly or hairy, lice 
coarſe woollen cloth; alſo an appellation 
given to very ſtrong drink, ale, or beer, from 
. ts ſoporiferous nature. ; 
NA'RBATH (S.) in Pembrokeſpire, Soutb- 
Wales, is a pretty good town, ſeated on an 
hill ſtrengthened with a caſtle; it has 4 
good market weekly on Wedneſday; diſtant 
from London 168 computed, and 200 mes- 
ſured miles, a 
NARCISSUS (S.) in the Feather Story, my 
the ſon of the river Cbiſſus and Lirich ** 
ode to be a youth of ment 
beauty, and diſdai ned the love of the nyo 
Eclo, but afterwards happening tv tee 7 ry 
own face in a fountain, fell in Jove . 


— 


_— - 


pljo a ſhort deze or fit of Nerp that a per- 


| 


himſelf; which paſſion conſuming him, he 


rts 
nd 
na- 
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tory Was 
friqpe; he 
raordina-) 


NAS 


_ was turned into the flower 1 


monly called the daffodil, of w 
are white, and ſome are yellow. 


ich ſome 


NARCO'SIS(S.) a taking away the ſenſation 
of feeling, as in a palſy, or taking opium, or 


other ſleepy potions, &c. 


NARCO TIC AL. or N ARCO TICK (A.) 
ſomething of a ſtupifying or benumbing 


lity, 70 
NAR CO Ticks (S.) any medicines that ſtu- 


pify, benumb, or take away ſenſation, given 
in violent fits of the ſtone, gout, &c. 


NARRA'TION , or NA'RRATIVE (S.) a 


hiſtory or relation of one or more material 
actions, &c. wherein the ſeveral particulars 
are recited ;z and in Epick Poetry, is the prin- 
cipal part, wherein the paſſions, actions, &c. 
ef the principals concerned are related, and 
ornamented with all the embelliſhments of 
art, and to render them the more enter- 
taining, frequent excurſions and epiſodes are 
introduced. 1 20 | 
NARRA'TOR (S.) one that relates a hiſ- 


* tory, or tells the ſeveral circumſtances of a 


- 


fact; and among the Lazwyers, it ſignifies a 
pleader, 

KA'RROW (A.) any thing that has but a 
little breadth z alſo ſpoken ſometimes of a 

| perſon of a ſmall capacity, who is ſaid to, 
have but a narroꝛu or ſhallow underſtanding z 
among Borvlers, it is applied to the bias of 
the bowl when it holds too much; and 


when'a niggardly or covetous wretch will| 


not allow himſelf what his fortune is able to 

ſupply him with, or when he refuſes to aſſiſt 
the diſtreſſed in any ſort of proportion to what 

their neceſſities call for, and his eſtate will 

allow, ſuch a one is called a narroto- ſouled 
fellow. 

NA RROWNESS (S.) the ſcantineſs or want 
of breadth. in any thing, as of cloth, a road, 

ſtreet, &c, s | 

NAS'AL (S.) ſomething belonging to the 
noſe, ſo thoſe letters that principally require 
the noſe in their formation or ſound, are 
called naſal letters, &c. 

NASA'LIA or ERRHI'NA (S.) certain reme- 
dies that purge the head, by being put up the 
naſtrils in the form of a pyramid, cleanſing 
the brain of viſcous humours, eſpecially with- 
out ſneezing z they are either liquid, ſoft, or 
ſolid ; the liquid are made of the juices of ce- 
phalick cleanſing herbs, extracted by wine or 

other liquor, to which ſpirit of wine is ſome- 
times added; the ſoft are made with honey, 
oil, or juices, boiled to a kind of ointment ; 
the ſolid are often given in form of powder, 
and theſe commonly provoke ſneezing. 

NASAMO'NES (S.) a people of Lyhia, who 
live near the Atlantick ocean, and chiefly on 
Piracy, whoſe cuſtom was at marriages for 


the bride to lie with every one of the | 


gueſts the firſt night, but afterwards to live 
chaſtely. 


Na 51 (S,) among the Jeton was the head or NATIONAL, fomething that belargs to a 


i... 


NAT 


preſident of the great ſanhedrim, conßiſting 


of 71 perſons, who had great honours. paid 
him by the reſt of the bench, all the cm- 
pany or aſſembly rifing when the naß came 
into the court, and remained ſtanding till he 


bade them fit down: the nafi and the high- 


prieſts were ſometimes removed towards the 
latter end of the Fee government, the 
adminiſtration of affairs being arbitrarily di- 
rected, according to the pleaſure of the con- 
quering powers, with this difference only, 
that when the high-prieſt was depoſed, not- 
withſtanding he did not execute his office, he 
kept his title and quality; but when the 
naſi was depoſed, he reſolved into a private 
perſon ; ſo that if either of them afterwards 
committed any crime, the high-prieſt was 
obliged to offer a young bullock, but the naf 
only what belonged to any other private pes- 


ſon : The Remans were wont frequently to 


ſet afide both the aa and the high-prieſt, as 
they found them for their turns; the rabbins 


. Live the following account of the beginning 
and continuation of the ſanhedrim. Moſes, 


ſay they, was the firſt nafi, who after he had 
explained the Jaw to the people, is ſaid to 
have tranſcribed 13 copies of that port of 
it, which was written with his own hand; 
12 he delivered to the 12 tribes, and laid 
up the 13th in the ark, but the oral law he 
communicated to his ſucceſſor Fofſbua, the 
ſecond naſi, who was ſucceeded in that 
office by the judges, as well as the em- 
broiled diſturbed condition of thoſe times 
would permit the ſanhedrim to act; after- 
wards the king was naſi till the time of the 
captivity; Ezre is ſuppoſed to be the firſt 
naſi after the return irom the captivity of 
Babylon, to whom Sia on the Juſt ſucceeded, 
and fo on till ſome time after the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem by the Romans. 


NA SSIP (S.) the fate or deſtiny of the Mabo- 


metans, which they afiirm is enrolied in 2 
book in heaven, where, by an irreverſible 
decree, the future condition, as well as the 
preſent contingencies of every particular per- 
ſon, is recorded, and which no paſſible en- 
deavours can prevent or alter. 


NA'STINESS (S.) dirtineis, filthineſs, ſlut- 


tiſhneſs. 


NA'STY (A.) ſluttiſh, dirty, filthy, diſagree- 


able, uncleanly, &c. 


NATALITIA (S.) ſeſtivals celebrated by the 


Romans in commemorat:on of their emperors 
and great men, at their birth-davs, &c, du- 
ring which they held it ominous to ſhed any 
blood, whether of man or beaſt, * 


NATALITTIOUS (A.) ſomething belonging 


or pertaining to a birth-day, or nativity fe- 
ſtival 


NA'TION (S.) a kingdom cr large extent of 


ground and people under the particular go- 


vernment of a ſingle magiitrate or crowned 


head, whether king or emperor. 


whole 
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NAT 
' whole kingdom, nation, or people. | 

NATIVE (S.) one born in the place, country, 
or kingdom, he at preſent reſides in; in our 
ow. Books, a _ was he roy 1 
a ſlave; in Afrelag y, it is the on for 

„ whom the Ee and about whom 
the enquiry is made. 

NATYVITY (S.) the time or day of a per- 
ſon's being born or brought into the world; 
in Aftrolpy, it is the exact time of the day 
2 night that a perſon firſt began to breathe 
in the world, and thereby in a peculiar man- 

ner becomes liable to celeſtial influences; but 
It is alſo peculiarly attributed to the ſcheme 
* ſigure of the heavens carefully erected 

that moment of time; there are two 
feſtivals both in the Roman and Greek church 
under this name, viz. that of Chriſt, ob- 
ſerved alſo by the generality of Proteftants, 
on the 25th of December, and is of very 
long ſtanding in the church; the other of 
the virgin Mary, not obſerved by the Pro- 
teſtants at all; pope Sergius I. about 690, is 
the firſt. who placed the rativ:ty, kept in me- 
mory of the bletſcd Virgin, among the feſti- 


- vals; but it was not generally received in 
France and Germany till about 1000, and the 
Grecks and eaſtern Chriſtians did not obſerve 
it till ſome time in the 12th century; but 
they now do it with great ſolemnity. 

NA'TTA (S.) is ſoinetimes uſed by the phyſi- 
cians for thoſe marks ſuppoſed to be impreſſed 
upon the infant in the womb, by the fright 
or ſtrong impulſe of mind of the mother, &c. 
and ſometimes for a great ſoft tumour, with- 

out pain or colour, which grows eſpecially 
upon the back, and ſometimes upon the 


thoulders ; its root is ſlender, yet it increaſes|. 


ſo prodigiouſly, that it will grow as big as 
a melon or gourd. 

NATURAL (S.) a foel or idiot, one born 
without the full and true uſe of bis reaſon. 
NATURAL (A) ſomething that is pro- 

duced in the regular ordinary courſe of na- 
ture, and not by any device or cunning of 
Man. . 
Natural Children, ſuch as are begotten be- 
tween unmarried perſons. 
Natural Concrete, with the Pbileſapbers, 
ſignifies a body made up of different or mixed 
principles. 
Natural Faculty, an action depending 
- Chiefly upon the cerebellum, whereby the 
body, without our nctice, is nouriſhed, in- 
creaſed, and preſerved by the blobd and ani- 
mal ſpirits, upon which Hkewiſe all excre- 
tions, digeſtions, and generations depend. 
Natural Funftions, are thoſe actions where- 
by things taken into the body are changed 
and afimilated, ſo as to become part of the 
Natural Hiftery, a | deſcription of any 
thing that is the product cf the earth, air, 


NA'TURALIST 
NATURALYZATION (s. 


NAT 
Natural Irclinations, are the motions or 
tendencies of the mind towards any thing, or 
the defires excited by external objects. 
Naturl Philojophy, the knowledge or ſtudy 
of the 1 of natural bodies, in re- 
lation to their motion, generation, or other 
properties; and this is ſometimes called 
phyſicks. + - 
S.) one that ſtudies, or is 
{killed in —＋ philoſophy or — ö 
8 \ the making a 
fareigner or alien, a denizen or freeman of 
any kingdom or city, and fo becoming, as 
it were, both a ſubject and a native of a 
king or country, that by vature he did 
not belong to. 


NATURALTZE (v.) to make a foreigner or 


alien a freeman, or intitled to all the privi- 
leges of a natural ſubject ; in Language, it 


means to adopt or uſe a foreign word, and 


make it one of our own ; as a bean from the 
French, for a neat, ſpruce, fine ſparkiſh gen- 
tleman, &c. 


NA“ TURALNESS (S.) the eafineſs, agreeable- 


water, &c, of any particuiar kingdom, or 


country. 


neſs, or pleaſantneſs of a thing; alſo that 

roperty that brings forth that which every 

y expects or deſires ts flow or follow from 

a thing, in the regular and ordinary courſe of 
nature. / 


NA”TURE (S.) this term has a great number 


of acceptations; but in general it ſignifies 
the whole afſemblage of created beings, and 
the orderly and regular ſucceſſion and gene- 
ration of one thing out of or from another, 
according to the ſeveral laws and reſtric- 
tions Jaid upon them by the great Creator ; 
from whence it is commonly ſaid all things 
are now produced by ſecond cauſes, and 
according to ſome people's haſty and poſi - 
tive way of affirming, unalterably ; but by 
experience of any perſon he may evidently 
ſee to the contrary : in Scripture, it ſome- 
times means as above, and ſo impure per- 
ſons are faid to act againſt nature, becauſe 
they act contrary to the method eſtabliſhed 
by the Creator, for the propagation of man- 
kind; ſometimes it means the birth of a 
perſon ; as, Ve who are Jews by nature, 
Sc. ſometimes it means the natural in- 
ſtin ct, propenſion, inclination, or light that 
God imparts to all at their creation; and in 
Scripture we are informed, that Jeſus Chriſt 
has made us partakers of the divine nature; 
among the Phyſicians, it fignifies ſometimes 
the privities, and ſometimes the ſeed of men 
or women. 
The Lanws of Nature, among the Moraliſ's, 
are the general and univerſal laws that every 
man is obligated to act by, or agrecable to; 
and this they ſay, every one endued with 
reaſon has implanted in him, and conſe- 
quently knows, ſo that there can be no ex- 
cuſe for acting contrarily ; but this is very 
ſtrongly oppoſed by others. 
8 NAA 
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NA'VAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the! 


NAV 


{ ſhipping or ſea affairs. 

Naval Cron, among the Romans, was 
one made up with gold or filver in'the form 
of ſhips beaks,which they preſented to thoſe, 
ho in an expedition at ſea firſt entered or 
boarded the enemy's ſhips, 3 bf encou- 
ragement or exeitement to a gallantly upon 
all ſuch occaſions. ur 

NAVE (s.) among the Wheelzorights, is that 
thick part in the center of à cart or coach- 
wheel, -into:which one end of the ſpoke is 
fixed, and thro* which the axle · tree paſſes; 
in Acbitecture, the body of a church, or the 

open part where the people aſſemble and are 
tipo, rexching from the rail or ballaftcr 
of the choir to the principal doorr.. 

NA'VEL (S.) the open part of the belly, 
commonly called the center of the human 
body, it being affirmed by the Statua ia, 
Ce. that if a well-proportioned man hes 
down on his back, and ftretches out his 
hands and legs, and one foot of a pair of 


compaſſes be ſet on his navel, the other 


will ſweep the extremities of his toes and 
fingers, 

"Neve Gall, in Farriery, is a bruiſe on 
a horſe's back, or a pinch of the ſaddle be- 
hind, 

Navel Timbers, among the Ship-builders, 

- are ſometimes, what are called the puttocks, 
and ſometimes the ribs. ; 

NAUGHT or NAU'GHTY (A.) bad, ſpoil- 
cd good for nothing, wicked, lewd, diſſo- 
ute, &c. 

NAU'GHTINESS (S.) wickedneſs, or crimi- 
| nalneſs of any kind, but particularly applied 
to whoredom. | 
NA'VIGABLE (A.) any river or ſea that is 
ſailed or rowed on, or waters on which large 
ſhips, eſpecially ſuch as are employed in trade 
or merchandize, may ſafely come and go with 

their ladings or cargoes. 

NA'VIGABLENESS (S.) the condition or 
nature of any waters, whether rivers or ſeas, 
that make them proper for ſhipping to fail 
and ride in. | 

NA'VIGATE (V.) to ſail, guide, or dire& a 
ſhip in the water. ; 

NAVIGATION (S.) is a compound branch 
of practical mathematicks, that applies 
arithmetick, geometry, and aſtronomy, to 
the conducting of a ſhip from one port, 
kingdom, or place, to another, the neareſt, 
lafeſt, and beſt way, in the ſhorteſt time, by 
computing the ſeveral courſes ſteered, and 
allowing for currents and other hindrances, 
and frequently obſerving the latitude of the 
ſeveral places they ſueceſſively are in, to di- 
rect their courſe. 


NAVIGA'TOR (S.) a ſailor, or one ſkilled in 
the art of navigation. 

NAVIRE (s.) an order of knighthood, ſome- 
umes called the Ultramarine order, or the 
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St. Lewis in 1269, to encourage the lords of 
France, to Ser hs the ee Fo 
Land ; the collar of this order was in- 
t —— e eſcalops, and Guile c cents, 
with a ſhip hanging at it; it was alſo gran 
to theſe Knights by way of additional hy 
nour, to bear in their arms a thip argont in 
chief, with the flags of Fence in a fie or 3 
the firſt who received this order was St. 
Lewis, ind his three ſons, and ſeveral other 
lords, chat accompanied him in that voyage; 
but this was but of ſhort duration in } + ka 
but was afterwards very illuſtrious in the 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily, it becoming 
the order of Charles of France, eat] of Miu, 
brother of king Lervis, and of the kings of 
Naples his ſucceſſors, who reſtored it un- 
der the aus of the coter of this creſcent 
in 144% | 
NAUMA'CHIA (S.) a large ſpacious place at 
Rome, hollow, in the form of a baſon, * 
might be filled with water at pleaſure, fur- 
rounded with buildings to accommodate the 
ſpectators that came there to ſee the ludicrous 
naval combats that were there exhibited. 
NAUMA'CHY (S.) a ſea- fight, or the repre- 
ſentation of one. 185 
NAU'SEA<S.) in Phyſfick, a habit or diſpofi- 
tion of the body that occafions a loathing of 
food, and a diſpoſition or inclination to vo- 
mit, which happens upon many occaſions, 
and in many different diſeaſes. ; 
NAU'SEATE (V.) to loathe, wg fe 
diſlike, to be ready-diſpoſed or inclined to 


yomit. 


ae (A.) diſagreeable, unpleaſant, 


loathſome, ſomething that goes againſt one's 
ſtomach, _ | 
NAU'SEOUSNESS (S.) unpleaſantneſs, diſa- 
greeableneſs, loathſomeneſs, ſomething that 
occaſions a perſon to vomit, &c. 
NAU”TICAL or NAU”'TICK (A.) ſomething 
belonging or appertaining to ſea-affairs. 
Nautical Chart, is the ſame with ſea-charts, 
and theſe are commonly of two kinds, vix. 
the common chart, in which the degrees 
of latitude are all made equal, or Mercator's 
chart, in which the degrees of latitude 
increaſe towards both the poles, .in the ſame 
proportion as the degrees of longitude decreaſe 


upon the _ . 

Nautica] Compaſs, a compaſs or card on 
which the 32 points of the wind are deſcribed | 
in the center of which a ſmall pin is erectod 
perpendicularly, and upon that a ſmall 
needle, &c. is hung ſo as to play about eaſily, 
which being touched with 4. 7 always 
points north and ſouth, allowance being 
made for its variation, in particular places, or 

rts of the world. | 

NAU”TILUS (ons petrified ſhell, found in 
ſome of the earth, which in all other 

. reſpects is like thoſe ſhells found in rivery or 
ſeas. | | 


order of the, double creicent, inſtituted dy 


4 


NA'VY (S.) is ſometimes underſtood of the 
| whole 


. 
* 


_— 
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' whole maritime force or power of any nation 
er kingdom; and ſometimes it means only ſo 
many ſhips; as are in company together for 


ſome warlike expedition, 


NAY (Part.) no, it is not ſo, I will not, &c. 


£ 


NAZARITE or NAZARE'NE (s.) this word | 


ſometimes ſignjfies barely one that was born 
at Nazareth, a city in Fudea ; ſometimes it 
is a word of contempt and derifion for Jeſus 


Chriſt, or one of his followers ; ſometimes 
for a ſect of hereticks that were called by 


this name; and ſometimes for a religious 


order among the Jezus, who obliged them- 


ſelves by a vow to obſerve the rules of the 


-  MWaxaritsſbip, ſometimes for their whole life, 


as Sampſon and Fobn the baptiſt ;- and ſome- 


times for a time only; laſtly, the name Na- 


- zarite, in ſome paſſages of ſcripture, denotes 
a man ef particular diſtinction and great 
dignity in the court of ſome prince; among 
the ancient Jetus, the Nazariteſpip conſiſted 
in making. a vow to abſtzin from wine and 
all other intoxicating liquors, to let their 


hair grow without cutting or ſhaving, not] 
to' enter into any houſe that was polluted by} 
having a dead corps in it, nor to be preſent 


at any funeral; and if any one died acci- 


gentally in their preſence, they began the 


whole ceremony of their conſecration and 


_  Nazavriteſhip aſreſh ; this ceremony generally 


laſted eight days, and ſometimes a month; 
when the time of the Naxaritiſpip was ac- 
compliſhed, the prieſt brought the. perſon to 
the door ef the temple, who offered there 
to the Lord a he-lamb for a burnt-offering, 
a ſhe-lamb for an expiatory ſacrifice, and a 
ram for a peace-offering ; they offered like- 
wiſe loaves and cakes with wine neceſſary for 
the libations; this done, the prieſt or ſome 
other ſhaved the head of the Nazarree, at the 
door of the tabernacle, and burnt his hair, 
throiving it upon the fire of the altar; then 
the prieſt put into the hands of the Nazarite 
the 


them up in the preſence of the Nazarie : 
The „ par raj were conſecrated in 
their infancy by their parents, and continued 


all their lives without drinking wine er cut- | 
- ting their hair, | X f 
NEA ; 
after it is thoroughly hea'ed, te let it cool of 


as 


* b 

(V.) to put metal into the fire, an 
itſelf, without quenching it in water, oil, &c. 

in order to ſoften or take down the temper 

thereof, and thereby make it workable by 

the file, &c. which before it was unfit for; 

and when applied to the baking of-glaſs, or 

other curioſities, in order to fix or ſtrike the 
colours Wherewith it is painted thorough, it 
Ai then ſaid to be anneal d. 


Nealed To, in Navigation, is ſpoken of the 
* ſhore, ſtrand, or bank of the fea that is very 
deep without any gradual Doping, or regular| 


ſhallowneſs. 


o 


oulder of the ram roaſted, with a loaf 
and a cake, which he returning again to the 
'- prieſt, he offered them to the Loid, lifung| 


NEB 
NEAP or NEAP-TIDE (S.) when the moon 
zs in the midſt of the ſecond and laſt quar. 
ter, the tides are falling lower and weaker 
than in the ſpring-tides, when they are 
ſtrongeſt, quickeſt, and higheſt; in neap- 
tides the waters are never fo high or ſo low 
as in ſpring-tides ; the loweſt neap-tide-is 
four days before the full or change of the 
moon; when a ſhip has not water enough ta 
| bring her off the ground, or go out of a dock, 
it is then called dead-neap, and the hip is 
ſaid to be beneaped, 
NEAR (A.) cloſe or nigh to, hard by, a little 
way off, or diſtant, 3 
Ne NEAR (V.) among the Sailors, is the com- 
manding, ordering, or directing the ſteerſ- 
man or him that ſits at the helm, to let tlie 
ſhip fall or go to the lee ward. 
NEA RNESS (S.) cloſeneſs of ſituation, proxi- 
mity of place br blood. 
NEAT (S.) a beaſt or one of the larger eat- 
able cattle, called oxen, cows, heifers, ftecrs, 
EI | 
| Neat's Leather, leather made of an ox's, 
cow's, &c. hide. 
NEAT (A.) cleanly, tight, nice, curious, de- 
licate, beautiful, but not gaudy ; alſo pure, 
unmixed, &c. . : 
NEATH (S.) in Glamorganſbire, South-Wals, 
a pretty good town ſeated by a river of the 
> fame name, over which there is a large 
bridge, up to which ſmall veſſels come for 
their lading of coals, which are got here in 
great plenty; it is governed by a port-reeve, 
annually ſworh by the deputy conſtable of 
the caſtle of Neath ; it has a good market 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Londen 143 
computed, and 168 mcaſured miles. 
NEA'T-HERD (S.) a country-man or other 
perſon that makes it his buſineſs to dreſs, feed 
and look after cows, heifers, ſteers, &c. 
NEA'TNESS (S.) cleanlineſs, tightneſs, or 
houſewifery in clothes, linen, a perſon's houſe 
and goods, &e. alſo the purity, perfection, 
and unmixedneſs of any commodity z alio 
the compleatneſs or good workmanſhip that 
is beſtowed upon any thing. 
NEAT-WEIGHT or NET T-WEICHT (S.) 
the weight of ſuch goods as are wrapped er 
put up in cloths, caſks, &c. that are bought 


up by weight after a proper deduction or 

allowance has been made for the wrappet, 
caſk, &c. : 

NEB (S.) a bird's bill er beak ; alſo the {it or 
point of a pen with which a perſon writcs, 


e. 
NE'BULOUS (A.) cloudy, miſty, ſoggy, thick, 
dark, hazy, &c. | 
Nebulocus Stars, are certain fixed ſtars 
of a dull, pale, and obſcuriſh light, thus 
called, becauſe they look eloudily, or rather 
becauſe they are ſaid to generate clouds, and 
ſetting with the ſun, render the air en 
and duſkiſh 3 and according to Acrolgics 
Chſtrvatiors, are ſaid to afflict a — 
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NE C 
blindneſs, or dimnefs, being joined with the 


. luminaries. 


AE CESSARIEs (S.) all manner of conveni-|' 


encies of food, raiment, houſe - furniture, 
tools, &c, that are proper for the doing any 


hi © 8 
NECESSARINESS. (S.) convenience, need- 
fulneſs, unavoidableneſs, &c. 


NECESSARY (A.) convenient, uſeful, pro- 
per, fit ; alſo needful, that cannot be let a- | 


lone, or done without, unavoidable, 


NECE'SSITATE (V.) to force, compel, con- | 


ſtrain, or oblige to do, perform, or forbear 
any thing. 2 
NECE'SSITOUS (A.) poor, needy, indigent, 
that wants the charitable aſſiſtance of others. 
NECE'SSITOUSNESS (S.) the condition or 
. ſtate of thoſe that want the charitable aſ- 
fiſtance of others, poverty, want, indi- 
gence, &c. 3 l 
NECE'SSITY (S.) this word has various fig- 
nifications 3 ſometimes it means an irrefiſti- 
ble cauſe or power, by which any thing ab- 
ſolutely is; ſometimes it means only a want 
of proper comforts and conveniencies, &c. 
alſo a goddeſs worſhiped by the heathens for 
the moſt abſolute and ſovereign divinity, to 


IJ 
N E G. 


farther part of the ſhades below, where thay 
ſuppoſed no . ſpirits were ſettled, excepting 
thoſe that died after manhood, parted natu- 
rally with their bodies, and had the ſolem- 
nity. of a regular funeral; the practitioners 
ſometimes made uſe of the veins of a dead 
man ; ſometimes they poured warm blood 
upon the corps to procure an anſwer; 
they were ſuppoſed likewiſe to have com- 
munication with ſpirits or devils, who told 
them what anſwer to make to their enqui- 
rers, &c. this art is alſo applied to enchant- 
ments of all ſorts and kinds, whereby they 
pretended to cauſe or cure diſeaſes, &c. with 
out natural means, and many other ſtrange 
deluſions, both of the practitioners, and 
their admirers and follower s. ; 
NECROMA'NTICK (A.) ſomething that be- 

longs or appertains to necromancy. 
NECTAR (S.) the drink of the gods, according. 

to the fictions of the poets, which had the- 
property not only of being exceedingly plea- 
ſant and agreeable to the drinker, but alfo 
rendered a mortal immortal, &c. in com- 
mon ſpeech, it ſignifies any pleaſant or agree 
able liquor whatever; with the Phyſicians, 
it is a medicinal drink, but of a moſt delicious 


which even Jupiter himſelf was ſubſervient. 
NECK (S.) that part of a, human or animal 


body between the trunk of the body and 


the head; all the creatures have necks, but 
ſuch as have no lungs or voice, as fiſhes, 
frogs, &c. 6 

NECK- VERSE (S.) a favour formerly in- 
dulged to the clergy only, but now to the 
laity alſo, to mitigate the rigour of the letter 
of the law, as in Manſlaughter, c. read- 
ing a verſe out of an old Latin manuſcript 
plalter (though the book now uſed by the 
ordinary is the ſame, printed on an old Eng- 
% character) ſaves the criminal's life; nay, 
now even the women (by a late act of par- 
lament) have, in a manner, the benefit of 
their clergy, though not ſo much as put to 
read, for in ſuch caſes, where the men are 
allowed it, the women are of courſe ſigned, or 
burat in the faſt, without running the riſque 
of a halter by not reading. 

NECRO'LOGY (S.) the roll er regiſter which 
was aaciently kept in churches, monaſteries, 
&c, in which were inſerted the names of the 

dene factors, the time of their death, and alſo 
the days of their commemoration; &c. 


cunn1ng-man, or pretender to raiſe ſpirits, 
Shots, &c, h 

NE CROMANCY (S.) the real or pretended 
rt of calling up the manes of the dead, for 
conſultation; the Pagans imagined that none 
bur thoſe who were ſnatched away before 
their ume, or ſuch as killed themſelves, 
were ſubject to the myſteries of this art, be- 
cauſe they ſuppoſed the ſouls of ſuch perſons 
were lodged, as it were, upon the confines 


et this world, having not reached to che | 


NE CROMANCER (S.) a conjurer, wizzard, 


NE'CTARIN (S.)a pome or fruit of the peach 
kind, but without dowh on the kin. 

NEED or NEE'DINESS (S.) want, poverty, 
diſtreſs, that lacks the afliffance of an- 
other, 

NEE DFUL (A.) neceſſary, convenient, uſe- 
ful, proper. | 

NEE'DHAM (S.) in Suffs!k, a poor town, con- 

fiſting of one wide and long ſtreet, filled with 

very mean houſes; it has a ſmall market 
weekly on Wedneſday; diſtant from London 

61 computed, and 71 m:aſured miles. 

NEE'DLE (S.) a ſmall inſtrument uſed in ſew- 

ing; and according to the application, it is 

differently denominated ; as, a ftitching-needic, 

a flocking-needle, a packing-neeale, &c. with 

the Mariners, it is that ſmall piece of iron- 

wire that is touched with the load-ſtone, and 
then put upon the fly of the compaſs, where, 
if at 8 it always points northward. 

NEE'DLESS (A.) unneceſſary, altogether uſe- 
leſs, any thing for Which there is no ocea- 
ſion, call, or demand. 

NEFA NDOUS (A.) horrible, terrible, blat- 
phemous, outrageouſly wicked, not to be 
ſpoken of or mentioned. 

NEFA'RIOUS (A.) exceedingly abominable, 
or notorionfly wicked, 


NEGA'TION (S.) a denying, gain faying, or 


oppoſing, 

NE'GATIVE.(A.) a propofition that denies 
tomething that another affirms; in Agebru, 
thoſe quantities that have the diminithing or 
ſubtracting ſigu ſet before them, are called 
negative quantities. . od 

NEGTNOTH (S.) this term is read before 


ſome ot the pfalms, where it means firinged- 
. inſtru- 


ſmell, taſte, and colour. ed 


— „ 


1 
_" Inffrument of ,muſick to be played on with 
| GE kagers, or by women. 
NEGLE'CT (V.) to light, to omit the regular 
doing of a thing or buſineſs, in time or order; 
alſo to wilfully let alone the doing of any 
thing; alſo to deſiſt from performing the duty 
or office of love and friendſhip to a perſon, 


PRs 

NEIGH (V.) to whinny or make a noiſe 1; 
adviſe ts ee . 
NEIGHBOUR (S.) a perſon. that lives in the 


bo gn one that ſtands or is near an- 
er ; and in Scripture, it is a general term 
for all mankind.” 


according to the obligations and promiſes any [NEI'GHBOURHOOD (s.) ſometimes (gni- 


one is under, 


doing what ought to have been done, care- 
leflnels, diſregard, thoughtleſſneſs. 
NEGLIGENCE (s.) wiltul omiſſion, remiſſ- 
neſs, acting without regard or proper care. 
RE'GLIGENT (A.) remiſs, carelels, forgetful, 
ecdicls., 6 Pi.% ad 4 : 
NEGO'TIATE (V.) te tranſact, manage, or 
do buſineſs, eitker for one's ſelf or another; 
ts traffick, deal, or trale. 
TJEGO FIA'TION (S.) the management of 
any publick affair or byſineſs, whether trade 


or otherwiſe ; alſo the act, treaty, or thing | 


itſelf, E | 
NEGOTIATOR (S.) a tranſaftor or manager 
of any ſort of buſineſs, but eſpecially publick 
. aftairs or trade : Ag © 7 
NE'GROES (S.) a people of Africa, whoſe 
country called Nigritia, lies along the river 
Niger, on both ſides of it, between Zaara 
and Guinea ; the firſt of which bounds it on 
the north, and the latter to the ſouth, having 


the Atlantick ocean on the weſt; it contains 


14 kingdoms ; the inhabitants next the ſea 
coaſt are ſomewhat civilized, by their com- 
merce with the Portugueſe, and many of them 
have embraced Chriſtianity, but thoſe who 
dwell up higher in the country, are ſavage and 
brutal ; they are continually engaged in Wars 
againſt each other; all the perſons they take, 
_ whether men, women, or children, they ſell 
to other 2 or to the Ar- biaut or Portu- 
gue for ſlaves; they ſow neither wheat nor 
. barley, but millet only, their.chict food being 
a root called guames, and a fort of cheſnut 
called gores ; they have alſo peaſe of an extra- 
ordinary bigneſs, and of divers colours, arid 
great beans of a bright red colour ; the over- 
flowings of the river Niger occaſion many 
lakes, which are ſurrounded with woud: filled 
with clephants; there are no vines, and con- 
ſequently no wine, but what they get from a 
cextain ſort of palm-trees by chopping ot cut- 
ting inciſions into the trunk with a hatchet, 
from which there diſtils a juice, which at 
firſt is very ſweet, and in three or four days 
becomes pretty ſtrong but will not keep above 

a fortnight before it turns ſour ; the people 
are black, with ſhort woolly hair upon their 


head, and are vulgarly called B/ack- Mors; 


thoſe who are captives are ſold one to another, 


and are tranſported into the Engliſh D:tch, |. 


French, and Spaniſh colonies, to dig in the 
mines, and do all manner of ſlaviſh drudgery. 
NEIF or NAF (S.) an old Lato derm for a vo- 


| 


GLE'CT (s.) an omiſſion or forbearance of . court or ſtreet; and ſometimes the extent, 


4 


ſies the whole body of people that live in one 


ground, or houſes contained in a ſtreet, court, 
lane, or other place. near at hand, 
NEI'GHBOURLINESS (s.) friendlineſs, kind- 
| neſs, good-natured actions and behaviour, 
NEI'GHBQURLY V (A.) friendly, kind, good- 
natured, &c. F : 

NEFGHING (S.) the making a noiſe or ery- 
ing out like a horſe. X 
NEL'THER (Part.)- none of the two, not this 


.or that, 1. | 
NE'KIR or NE'KER (S.) according to the 


the angels inquiſitors, who come to examine 
the dead in their ſepulchres, they believing 
that both budy and toul remain in the grave, 
until the day of judgment, and that imme - 
diately after the burial, the angel Mauroker, 
with a heavy mace, accompanied with ano- 
ther called Nekir, . preſent themſelves to the 
dead; and aſ them who is their Cod; who 
is their prophet; what is their belief and 
devotion ? If they be true Maboretans, and 
profeſs the ſame, then they are permitted 
to reſt in quiet, and ſee what is done in 
heaven through a little window ; but thoſe 
who are not, look upon the angel to be God, 


. becauſe of his extraordinary bulk, and there- 


fore adore him; whereupon he gives them a 
blow with the mace, and ſhuts them up 
within their ſepulchtes, fo that they ſee no- 
thing that paſles, 
NEME'ANG.AMES (S.) certain ſolemn ſhorts, 
exerciſes, or games, inſtituted in honour of 
Hercules, which conſiſted of horſe races, foot- 
races, fighting with whir}-bats, quoting, 
wreiting, darting, &c. the reward to the 
conqueror or moſt expert, was -at firſt a 
crown made of olive-branches, but afterwards 
of {mallage, h 
iTE"MESI1S (S.) a heathen goddeſs, reported 
by ſome to be the daughter of Jupiter 
and Neceffty 3 by others of the Ocean and 
the Niglz, who had the charge of puniſhing 
thoſe crimes, which human juſtice left un. 
__punithed ; the was alſo called Adraftta and 
Rhamnuſjia. ; 
NE'MINE CONTRADICENTE (Part.) 3 
phraſe introduced in the court of parliament 
and other places, to fignify the unanimity ol 
all the perſons preſent, not one _y 
from, or diſagreeing to the propoſition la. 
down, | 99 
NEOME'NIA (S.) che new- moon, or the = 
ginning of the lunar month, which day the 


man or female ſlave. . 


Fette conſtantly obſerved as a gr _ 


ſame ſtreet or court, an intimate friend or 


Meabometan doctrine, is the name of one of 
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- NEP 
determination or publication of this was 
„ wholly in 5 fanhedrim, who ſent 
two men to watch and diſcover the appearing 
of the new moon, which being dane, they 
it to them, who thereupon cauſed 
publication to be made, the new moon was 
that day begun; but fince the deſtruction of 
the temple, they have every year an alma- 
nack or ephemeris printed, to inform them 
of the new and full moons, the four ſeaſons 
of the year, their ſeveral feſtivals, &c. 
NE'OPHYTE (S.) in the Primitive Church, 
ſignifies one who had lately quitted Judaiſm 
and Paganiſm, and embraced the goſpel ; 
from whente it was alſo applied to any per- 
ſon on his entering on the prieſtly office, 
or to a new profeſſor tv any art or ſcience 
whatever; it properly ſignifies new ſet plants, 
or thoſe that were not come to perfection of 


growth, &c, | ; 7 
St. NEO T's (S.) in Huntingdonſvire, commonly 
called Zt. Need's, a large well-built town, 
whoſe market is weekly, well ſtored with 
corn and proviſions, on Thurſday 3 it is ſitu- 
ated on the river Oꝛuſe, over which there is a 
fine ſtone- bridge, which makes it very com- 
modious 10 the whole country; coals being 
brought here by water, are from hence con 
veyed to all the adjoining parts of the county ; 
the church is a large, ſtrong, handſome build- 
ing, but the ſteeple is eſteemed a maſter-piece 
of art and ſkill ; diſtant from London 42 com- 
puted, and 52 meaſured miles, | 
NEO'TERICK (A.) any thing new or mo- 
dern. 
NEPE NT HES (S.) there is ſcarce any thing 
more talked of, and leſs known, than Ho- 
mer's Nepenthes 3 ſome ſay it is the plant 
delenium, which they ſay Helen made uſe of 
to divert the'melancholy of thoſe who enter- 
tained her ; Pliny- attributes this quality to it 
when infuſed in wine; ſome imagine that it 
is only a poetical fiction, and means ao more 
than that Helen, by the prudence of her be- 
haviour, pleaſantneſs of her converſation and 
_— her perſon, diverted and pleaſed all 
who ſaw and heard her; others imagine that 
it was bugloſs, ſaffron, or ſome other real 
plant, whoſe natural virtues were exceedingly 
magnified by the fruitful imagination of the 
poet; it is reported that arec, called by the 
Arabians ſaufel, inſpires the mind with an 
extravagant gaiety, even to madneſs ; for 
which reaſon the tree and popular uſe of it 
is forbid in the Mogul's country: The plant 
Gutroa, famous in America, produces a grain 
or ſec like that of melons, which being in- 
fuſed in wine, makes people fooliſhly merry, 
and laugh violently a great while together ; 
other plants have the power of ſtupefaction to 
a degree, as to render perſons inſenfible 
of feeling blows, cuts, wounds, bruiſes, &c. 
for a time; ſo that aby of theſe extraordi- 
nary herbs, plants or ſeeds, may be called 


neentbes ; and in a Phyſeal ſenſe, laudanum, 


NER 
opium, &c. that give caſe, aſſuage pairs, ti · 
lieve, grief, c. - fo n 

NEPHA'LIA (S.) feaſts or ſacrifices of ſobriety 
uſed among the Greeks, in which they offered 
mead inſtead of wine; the Arbenians offered 
theſe ſacrifices to the ſun and moon, to the 
nymphs, to Aurora, and to Venus, and burnt 
all ſorts-of wood but thoſe of the vine, fig- 
tree, and mulberry-tree, becauſe they were 

_ eſteemed ſymbols of drunkenneſs. 

NE'PHELZE (S.) ſmall white ſpots upon the 
eyes; alſo little clouds or films that ſwim in 
the middle of urine; alſo little white ſpots 

that are upon the ſurface of the nails of a 
man's hand. 

NE'PHEW (S.) the ſon of a brother or ſiſter. 

NEPHRITICK (A.) troubled with or 
longing to a pain in the reins. * 

NEPHRI'TICKS (S.) medicines good for or 
againſt the gravel, ſtone, or any pain or diſ- 
order in the kidneys, reins, bladder, &c. 

NEPOTISM (S.) the power, authority, or 
ſway that the nephews, baſtards, or other 
relations of the popes, have in the govern- 
ment of Rome, and all iplaces dependent 
thereon. 

NEPTUNA'LIA (S.) feſtivals celebrated by 
the Romans in the month of July, in honour 
of Neptune, 

NEPTUNE (S.) among the old Heathens, was 
the pretended god of the ſea, ſaid to be the 
ſon of Saturn and Ops, brother to Jupiter 
and Pluto, and huſband to Amphitrite ; it is 
fabled of him, that being driven out of hea- 
ven, for conſpiring againſt Jupiter, he built 
the walls of Troy, and that in 4 conteſt he 
had with Minerva, about giving a name to 
the city of Athens, ſtriking the ground with 
his trident in his anger, a horſe came forth, 
for which reaſon that creature was offered 
to him in ſacrifice z the Romans inſtituted the 
Circenfian games in honour of him, which 
confiſted chiefly in horſe- races; others ſay, 

that Neptune was a pirate, whe in his life. 


time was ſo formidable at ſea, that after his 


death the Greeks thought him to be the god 
of that element, and that he could raiſe 
ſtorms, &c. at his pleaſure; the Painters re- 


preſent him clad in a blue or fea - green 


mantle, trimmed with filver, with 
hoary hair, riding in a blue chariot, drawa 
by monſtrous fiſhes, or elſe riding on the 
back of a dolphin, holding a ſilver trident ia 
his _ * 
NERET'DS (S.) fifty imaginary deities 
were ſuppoſed © habe the ſea, ſaid to be 
the daughters of Neptune by the nymph Doris, 
whoſe names and genealogies are deſcribed 
by Hefied, the Greek poet. 
NERGAL (S.) a Samaritan idol, repreſented 
in the form of a cock, commonly carved in 
wood; this is ſaid to repreſent the ſun, and 
oe ne they continually kept a fire burning 
efore it. | 


NERVE (S.) a fibrous, round, long, white, 
I porous 
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NES T-EGG (S.) a reterve, or ſtore of money, 


NE T 


porous ſubſtance, which conveys the animal 


| Fa to make the parts of a body move- 
. able and ſenſible; theſe are called by diſte-| 
rent names, according to their ſituation or 
place where they grow, and office they per- 
form; ſome ſurgeons, though very untruly, 
imagine a nerve, tendon, and ligament to be 
one and the ſame thing. 
NERVO'SE.or NE'R VOUS (A.) one that has 
large nerves, and conſequently very ſtrong ; 
and ſometimes applied to a fine, ſtrong and 
convincing piece, or way of rraſoninę, either 
by words or writing. | 
ST (S.) is commonly a bed or place that 
birds build or make. to lay their eggs, and 
hatch and bring up their young ones in; but 
. univerſally it ſignifies any lurking or hiding- 
hole, any place of retirement, eaſe, and 
- ſafety. - | 
Net of Drawers, vulgarly called a Cheſt} 
of Dracoers, is an aſſemblage of arawers in a 
- frame or cheſt, conſiſting of various num- 
bers and ſizes, according to the occaſion and 
uſe they are applied to. 


Sc. laid up again ſome extraordinary time 
or accident. — 
NE'STLING (S.) a young unfledged bird, one 
that cannot well ſubfitt out of the neſt, or 
provide for itſelf; allo an uneaſineſs or trou- 
bleſcme expreſſion of the diflatisfaction of 
the mind, by removing from place to place, 
talking to a perſon's {cl}, &c. f 
NES TO RIANS (S.) a particular ſect of Chri- 
ſtians, the followers. of Neftorius, ſome time 
biſhop of Conjzaniinople, who, by the general 
- ftrain of church hiſtorians, 1s repreſented as 
- a heretick, for maintaining, that though the 
. Virgin Mary was the mother of Jeſus Chriſt 
as a man, yet ſhe was not the mother of 
God, fo that no human creature could par- 
- Acipate that to another, which he had not 
| herſelf 3, that God was united to Chriſt un- 
der one perſon, but remained as diſtinct in 
nature and eſſence, as though he bad never 
been united at all; that ſuch union made no 
alteration in the human nature, but that he 
was jubiect to the ſame paikons of love and 
hatred, pleaſure and pain, &c. as other men 
have, only they were better regulated, and 


more properly applied than in ordinary |. 


men: The generality of Chriſtians in the 
Levant go under this name; they adminiſter 

the ſacrament with lcavened bread, and in 
both kinds, permit their prieſts to marry, 

and uſe neither confirmation nor auricular 
, confeſſion, &c, 
NET (S.) an open inſtrument, woven or knit 
for various purpoſes, but in a particular man- 
ner for catching of fiſh and birds, 
NETHER (A.) a term of Compariſon, where 
when, one thing is compared ro another, this 
is the neareſt to a perion or place then in 
conſideration, | | 


\ 


NEU 


or that part next the ſea; fo called. u n 
account of its ſituation, the Lating 4 it 
Belgium; it Was formerly a part of Galla 
Belgica; it lies between France, Lorrain 
Germany, and the ocean; it is divided into 
17 proyinces, four of which are dukedoms. 
viz, Brabant, Limbourg, Luxembomg Ae 
Guelderland ; ſeven are earldoms, wiz. Flax. 
ders," Artois, Hainault, Holland, Zealand, Na. 
mure, and Zutphen ; one marquilate, ut. 
werp; and five baronies, wiz. Wet-Frief- 
land, Mechlin, Utrecht, Over-Iſel, and Gr. 


diſtinct lords or princes, but were all uni 
under Philip 15 Good, duke of 33 
who left them to his ſon Charles the Hardy, 
who being killed at Nancy in 1477, the 17 
provinces tell to his only daughter Mary of 
Burgundy, who by marriage wich the em- 
peror Maximilian I. carried them into the 
houſe of Auſiria: The king of France pre- 
tended a right to Artois, Flanders, Cc. In 
the reign of Philip II. of Spain, William of 
Naffau, prince of Orange, and ſeveral other 
diſcontented noblemen, gave beginning to 
thoſe diſturbances, which terminated in the 
loſs of Holland, and thoſe other countries 
now called the United Provinces, occaſioned 
by the dread of the inquiſition, the inſup- 
portable rigour of the duke ot Alva's ge- 
vernment, and the Spaniards incroaching 
violently upon tne liberties and privileges of 
the country, 


of ſeveral things in compariſon. i 

NE'T'VINGS (S.) in a Sp, are thoſe ſmall 

ropes which are ſeized together with rope- 

yarn, in the form of a net, with meſhes, 
and are generally uſed in the welt only; in 

Merchant-Spips, it is chiefly uſed, having a 

ſail laid over it, to ſhadow the men, and tvr 

a cloſe fight. 

NETTING-SAILS (S.) thoſe ſails that are 

laid over the nettings. 

NE TTLE (V.) to make a perſon uneaſy, vex- 
ed, or diſpleaſed, to ſet him in a ferment. 
NE”iTLE (S.) an herb or plant that has the 
property of ſtinging, or railing little puſtules 

in the ſkin, by only Nightly touching it. 

NE'VER (Part.) at go time, either paſt or to 

come. 

Never more, at no time again, hereafter, or 
to come, 

NEURO'GRAPHY (S.) the art or knowledge 
of deſcribing the nerves, ſetting forth their 
conſtruction, ſituation, uſe, diſorders, au 
Cure. 

NEURO'LOGY (S.) an exact and accur?'? 
deſcription or treatiſe of the nerves in ? 
human body, ſuch as thoſe written by L. 

Millis and Raymund Vienſſen. 

NEURO'TICKS (S.) medicines proper for, cr 

againſt the diſeates of the nerves. 

NEU” TER (S.) a perſon that neither farbt 


NETHERLANDS (S.) the: Berber. Germany, 


or eſpouſes vac tide or party mor * 
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NE THERMOST (A.) the loweſt or neareſt 
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other, where there is contention, diſpute, or NEW-CA*STLE (S,) upon Tyre, in Northum« 


cuntroverly. : ; 

To be NEU”TER (V.) to take the fide of nei- 
ther party, to be impartial, and to judge 
fairly and equitably on both fades, where two 
parties are at variance. * 
 NEU'TERS (S.) in Grammar, are certain 


words, eſpecially in the Latin tongue, that 


are neither of the maſculine or feminine 
gender, but have ſomething peculiar to 
them, having the nominative, accuſative, 
and vocative caſes alike in both numbers, 


and ending in @ in the plural number of all| 


declenfions. 

NE'UTRAL (A.) that takes no advantage of 

the quarrels of two others, but remains un- 
concerned and unbiaſſed, without giving aſ- 
ſittance to either; with Chymiſts,. thoſe ſalts 
that partake both of an acid or alkalous na- 
tute, are called neutral ſalts. | 

NEUTRA'LITY or NEU'TRALNESS (S.) 
the condition of a cemmon friend to two con- 
tending parties, who ſides with neither, but 
is ready to judge between both, and compoſe 
their differences, 

NEW (A.) a thing juſt made, never uſed or 
worn, ſomething that has not happened be- 

fore, &c. | 

NEWARK (S.) in Nattinghamſhire, is a very 
handſome, welk-built town, fituate on the 
Trent, over which it hath a good bridge; it 
returns two members to parliament ; its 
noble market-place, and fine ſpire, make 
it noted, and-its conſiderable trade makes it 
rich ; it was firſt incorporated by Edward VI. 

but king Charles II. renewed that charter, 
and added many privileges to that z now it 
is governed by a mayor and 12 aldermen, 
&c, it has a great weekly market on Wed- 
neſday ; diſtant from London 95 computed, 

and 118 meaſured miles. 

NE'WBERRY or NE'WBURY (S.) in 
Beribire, was formerly very famous for the 
woollen manufactory in broad-cloths, but 
that branch of trade is removed more weſt- 
ward, and inſtead thereof, the making of 
ſtuffs called druggets principally employs the 
inhabitants; it is ſeated in a very fruitful 
plain, and watered by the Kener; the ſtreets, 
which are many, are ſpacious, and particu- 
larly the market place, where is a very 
handſome Guildhall ; it is a corporation, go- 
verned by a mayor, high-ſteward, recor- 
cer, aldermen, and capital burgeſſes; its 


market js weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from | 


Londen 47 computed, and 57 meaſured miles, 
NEW-BORN (A. (juſt — * into the world, 
to light, or life; juſt thought, ſpoken, or 
atted, &c, e U 
NE WBOROUGH (S.) in the ifle of Angleſea, 
over-againſt Taergarven in Nerth-Wates;--a 
ſmall town, — by a mayor, &c. its 
market, is weekly bn Tueſday; diſtant from 


NEW 


berland, over which is a ſtately ſtone - bridge 
of ſeveral large arches, that parts the counties 
of Durkam and Northumberland, and upon 
which is a ftreet of houſes like London- 
Bridge; of late years both the trade (eſpe- 
cially in coals) and the people of this town 
are vaſtly increaſed ; it is a borough which 
is a town and a county of itſelf, and is go- 
verned by a mayor, 12 aldermen, a recor- 
der, &c, ſends two members to parliament, 
and has two large markets weekly on Tueſ- 
day and Saturday ; it has a fine Exchange 
for the merchants, &c. a noble key for land- 
ing and ſhipping goods, and a ſumptuous houſe 
for the mayor ; it has ſeven churches, and 
many meeting-houſes ; it is a place of great 
ſtrength, being ſurrounded with a very ſtrong 
ſtone wall, in which are ſeven fine gates; 
diſtant from London 212 computed, and 276 
meaſured miles. 


NEW-CA*STLE (S.:) in Caermartherſpire, 


Seuth-Wales, an indifferent good town, upon 
the Tizy, whoſe market is weekly on Fri- 
day ; diſtant from London 160 computed, and 
209 meaſured miles. | | 
NEW-CA'STLE or NEW-CASTLE UN- 
DER LINE (S.) in Staffordſpires a borough- 
n, whoſe ſtreets are large, broad, and pa- 
ved, but moſt part of the buildings are lou 
and thatched ; it is governed by a mayor, two 
juſtices, two bailiffs, 24 common-council- 
men, &c. with the privilege of holding pleS 
for actions under 40s. ſends two members to 
parliament, and has a good market weekly 
on Monday for common traffick, and once a 
fortnight a great beaſt market on the ſame 
day; the clothing trade flouriſhes here, and 
the town is ſurrounded with coal pits ; di- 
ſtant from London 116 computed, and 148 
; meaſured miles. 
NE'WEL or NU'EL (S.) with the Archire&s, 
is the upright poſt that a pair of winding- 
ſtairs turn about, or that part of a ſtair-cale 
which ſupports the ſteps, and ſometimes it is 
only a cylinder of wood or ſtone that bears 


the ſteps of a winding pair of ftairs, and. 
ſometimes it ſignifies thoſe pieces of wood, 
that are placed perpendicularly, receiving the 
tenons of the ſteps of the wooden ſtairs into 
the mortices, and in which are alſo fitted the 
ſhafts and reſts of the ſtair-caſe, and the 
flights of each ſtory. _ 

NE'WENT (S.) in Glouceſterſhire, a tolerable 


meaſured miles. 

NEW-FA'NGLED (A.) variable, changeable, 
one deſirous of new faſhions, and often 
changing opinion. 

NE'WLY (Part.) lately, a little while fince,&c. 

NEW-MA'RKET (S.) is both in Cambridge- 
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on the ground, and is formed by the end of 


town, whoſe market is. weekly on Friday; 
diſtant from Londen 89 computed, and 104 


ſpire and Suffeik, a handſome built, town, | 
confiſting of one long ſtreet, whe ſouth age — 
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which is in Cambridgeſhire, and the north 


has a good market weekly on [Tueſday ; di- 


N 


thing is but lately done ; and ſometimes that 


ſubject, or concern. 5 
NEWNHAM (S.) in G/rucefterſhire, an anci- 


NE WPORT 
ſhire, is a 


markets weekly on Wedneſday and Satur- 
day, ſtored with plenty of all forts of pro- 


'N 


London 166 computed, and 200 meaſured 


NE'WPORT (S.) in Monmouthſhire; 3s a pretty 
good town on the river U, over which is a 


own name, which occaſions many veflels to 


NE'WPORT (s.) in Striz/sire, a very good 


NE'WPORT (S.) in Ci; tough chere 


— 


u borough, it being only a village adjoining, 


- challenged a right to return members to par- 


corder, and common-councit; ſends two 


and 85 meaſured miles. 
E WPORT (S.) in Pembrokeſhire, Soutb- 


NEW 


fide in Suffulk ; it is principally noted for the 
horſe-races that are run here annually ; it 


ſtant from London 
ſured miles. 

E'WNESS (S.) ſometimes ſignifies freſhneſs 
or goodneſs, as in fiſh; ſometimes that a 


54 computed, and 62 mea- 


it is an uncommon or not univerſal thing, 


ent town, conſiſting of one ſtreet of old 
houſes ; it is governed by a mayor; diſtant 
from London go computed, and 107 meaſured 


miles. | 

(2 in the Ie of Wight, Hamp- 
arge, populous, borough-town, 
ſeated on the river Cœzbet, which is navi- 
gable for barges and ſmall veſſels up to the 
key; it was incorporated by king James I. 
and is governed by a mayor, aldermen, re- 


members to parliament, and has two good 


viſions; diſtant from Eondon 72 computed 


Wales, a large, ill-built, poor town, mean- 
ly inhabited, ſeated on the river Nowern, has 


a good harbour, and is pretty much fre-| 
quented by paſlengers to and from Ireland, 


which is its principal ſupport ; it is governed 
by a port-reeye and a bailiff; it has a good 
market weekly on Saturday; diſtant from 


miles, 


good ſtong bridge; it has a good haven of its 


come here, whereby a- conſiderable buſineſs 
is carried on ; it has a good market weekly 
on Saturday; diſtant from Lendon 112 com- 
puted, and 151 meaſured miles. 


town, that has a well ſtored market weekly 
on Saturday; diſtant from Bonden 112 com- 
puted, and 134 meaſured miles. 


are no ancient records to 


1 this place 
was ever incorporated, or 


o much as ſtiled 


to Launceſton, and bas no diſtinct market, 
yet being part of the king's demeſnes, it 


ö 


N E X 
tenure; diſtant from London 175 computes 
and 209 meaſured miles. e 

NEWPORT-PA*'GNELL, or NEWPORT. 
PA'NNEL (S.) in Buckinghamſhire, is a 
large, well-built, populaus town, ſeated on 
the river Cꝛuſe, over which it has two large 
ſtone- bridges; its market is weekly on 8a. 
turday; the manufacture of bone-lace is 
vigorouſly carried on here, and in the neig}:- 
bouring villages ; diſtant from Lenden 44 com- 
puted, and. 54 meaſyred miles. 

NEWS (S.) an information or intelligence a- 
bout thoſe affairs that a perſon did not know 
before. | N 

NE'W'TON or NE'WTOWN (S.) in An. 
gomeryſpire, North-Wales, ſrated on the K- 
vern, over which it has à good bridge; it has 
a tolerable market weekly on Saturday; 
diſtant from London 141 computed, and 187 
meaſured miles, 

NE'WTON-ABBOT (S.) a good town in Ds 

e whoſe market is weekly on Wed- 

neſday ; diſtant from Lec:don 152 computed, 
and 187 meaſured miles. 

NEW-YEAR'S-GIFT (S.) ' preſents made 

upon the firſt day of the year, among the 

Latins called Strenæ; the original of this 

cuſtom is attributed to the reign of Nm., 

and Tatius king of the Sabinet, who gc- 
verned-jointly in. Rome in the 7th year ot the 
town; here it is ſaid, that Tatius having 
been preſented on the- firſt of Fanuar,, 
with ſome boughs out of the forett of tte 
goddeſs Strenia, in token of. good luck, be- 
gan this cuſtom, and called the preſent Si- 
na; the Romans made this an holiday, ard 
conſecrated it to the honour of Farus, offer- 


in throngs to Mount Tarpeia, where Jars 
had an altar, (lothed with new clothes, 
and choſe to begin their reſpective emplcys 
or works on this day; they wiſhed one an- 
other good-luck, and were very careful not 
to ſpeak any thing ill · natured or quarreliome 
the common preſents among the meaner vort 
were, dates, figs, and honey, which were 
uſually covered with leaf gold, and thole 
who were under the protection of great men 
uſed to add a piece of money; in the reg" 
of Auguſtus, the populace, gentry and ſena. 
tors, uſed to ſend him neew-year"s-gifts, and 
if he was not in town, they carried them to 
the capitol z from the Romans this cuſtom 
went to the Greeks, and from the Heaihens 
to the Chriſtians, who very nearly came into 
the practice of making preſents to the mag 


liament the 6th of Edward VI. and ſending | 


their burgeſſes; they were admitted, and: 
have exerciſed this privilege ever ſince; they 

yearly chooſe two perſons, called vianders, - 
at the lord's covrt, who are the officers that 
order their elections, and return their repre- 


ſjentatives, who are choſen by all.the inhabi- 


tenants who pay ſcot and lot, or have burg+oe- 
5 EEE * { 1 


ſtrates; ſome of the fathers wrote very ftre- 
nuouſly againſt the practice upon account 0 
the immoralities committed under that we 
and protection; but ſince the government 
of the ſeveral nations in Europe are became 
Chriſtian, the cuſtom is ſtill recained 33 4 
token of friendſhip, love, and reſpect. 1 
NEXT (Part.) that which is neazeit, or lc. 
lows in place or order. V- 


ing facrifices to him, and the people went 


— 


NICE (A. 


NICHOLAI'TANS 
poſed to have riſen in the church during the | 


NIS 


NEY'LAND (s.) in Suffolk, a large town in a 


bottom, with a handſome bridge over the 
Stour 3 the woollen manufacture flouriſhed 
here very much formerly, but now the prin- 
cipal trade is bays, ſays, &c. its market 1s 


weekly on Friday; diſtant from Lenden 47 


computed, and 54 meaſured miles, 


N1B (S.) ſometimes means the point of a pen 


where the flit is to let the ink out; ſome- 
times the beak of a bird, and ſometimes a 
man or woman's mouth, | 


NI'BBLE (V.) to bite a little at a time, to 


ſrive to get any thing by degrees, &c. 

F curious, delicate, fine, charming ; 
alſo difficult or hard to pleaſe, dainty, tender, 
ſqueamiſh. 


NICE NE (A.) ſomething belonging or apper- 


taining to Nice, a city formerly the metro- 
polis of Bichynia in Aſia Minor, eſpecially 
relating to the creed there compoſed, by the 
firſt general council, held there by Conſtantine 
the Great in his palace, anno 325, againſt the 
Arians, in which there were 318 biſhops 
from divers parts, who both ſettled the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and the time for ob- 
ſerving Eaſter, 


NI'CENESS (S.) curiouſneſs, exactneſs, dain- 


tineſs, ſqueamiſhneſs, &c. 


NI CET (S.) a curioſity, rarity, or exquiſite 


piece of workmanſhip ; alſo a criticiſm or 
ſerupulouſneſs of mind. 


NICHE (S.) in Architecture, is a hollow or 


_ made in the wall of a temple, palace, 
or other building, to ſet ſtatues in, both fcr 
civil remembrance, and religious adoration, 
and alſo for curious ornaments ; and theſe 
niches are ſometimes round, ſometimes ſquare, 
&c. it is ſuppoſed that Moloch, and the other 
Pagan deities" in uſe among the idolatrous 
Jews, &c, were carried about in Nicbes upon 
mens ſhoulders, or upon covered carriages ; 
it was cuſtomary in wars, &c. to carry the 
favourite gods under tents, &c. in imitation 
Whereof, the papiſts, to this day, carry the 
hoſt under a ſplendid canopy through the 
ſtreets, and frequently at the head of their 
troops and armies, to draw the eyes and de- 
votions of their deluded proſelytes. 

CHILS (S.) in Lato, are iſſues or debts 
which the ſheriffs ſay are worth nothing, 
upon account of the inſolvency, death, or 
abſence of the debtor; it is alſo a word pret- 


| ty much uſed among the vulgar, to fignify 


things that yield, Pays or give nothing, 
(S.) a ſe& who are ſup- 


time of the apoſtles, and are ſaid to hays laid 
the foundation of the Gnyſticks ; they are alſo 
lad to have ſprung from Nicholas, one of the 
ſeven firſt deacons, though others excuſe him, 
and ſay, that upon his giving his wife, who 
2 exceeding handſome, leave to marry any 
other p he ſhould like, in order to con- 
Vince his companions he intended to live or 


keep a vow er profeſſion of contingnce which 


NI 

he had made, that certain perſons, from this 
raſh zeal, pretended to maigtain the legality 
of living with women in common, and that 
meats offered to idols were as lawful to eat 
as any others, that libertiniſm was à means 
to blifs, &c. this ſet is mentioned in the 
Revelation. 171 | 

NICK (V.) to come and do any thing juſt at 

| the proper point of time it was deſired ; to 
hit a mark ſhot at, &c. alſo to cut notches cr 
dents in a ſtick. 

NTI'CK-I'T (V.) to hit the mark, &c. in Ca- 
ming, eſpecially at hazard, it is to throw the 
ſame chance, &c. that the main is, before the 
thrower is chanced at all. 

NICK- NAME (5.) an odd, fantaſtick, ſpor- 
tive name, given to a perſon by way of drol- 
lery or deriffon. . 

NICK OF TIME (S.) the very exact mo- 
ment that any thing ſhould be done, or is in 
doing. 5 | 

NYCKUM (S,) a ſharper, bite, or cheat of any 
fort, whether gameſter, tradeſman, &c, - 

NICK UM-POUP or NICK-NI'NNY (S.) a 

ſtupid, filly, ignorant, fooliſh fellow; allo a 
fond, luxorious, laſcivious man. 

NICO TIA! NA (S.) what is commonly called 

tobacco, and much ſmoaked in pipes, and 

chewed in the mouth, eſpecially by com- 
mon ſoldiers, watermen, ſ-amen, &c. the 

Phyſicians have given this plaat an exceeding 

great character tor its medicinal virtues, in 

almoſt all manner of forms; it 

brought from the Meſt- Indies, and i 

the principal commodities ot that p: 

World. | 

"NICTA'RIA (S.) feaſts, ſacrifices or b 

the ancient generals uſed to otfer after 

obtaining a victory. 

NICTA'TION (S.) a twinkling, or winking 

- with the eyes. «7 

NI'DGET (S.) a corruption of idiot, a foo}, a 

weak or flily perion, 

NIECE (S.) the daughter of a brother or ſiſter, 
a ſnhe- couſin. | 

NIG (S.) the clippings or parings of money. 

NFGGARD (5.) a mean, turdid, covetuos per- 

ſon, one of no honour or generolity, 

NIGGARDLINESS (S.) covetouineſs, ęri- 

pingneſs, over and absve or unwarrantable 

iavingn. fs, 

NIGGARDLY or NU'GGARDISH (A.) af- 
ter the manner, or like to a niggard, in- 

clining to covetouſneſs, &c. 

N7GGING (S,) cutting, clipping, or pairing 

the coin, F 

'NI'GGLER (S.) a clipper of the coin; alſo 
a worn-out whore - maſter, or old tumbler, 

that loves to be familiar and dallying with 
women. 

NIGGLING (S.) endeavouring to converſe 
famiharly with women, though unable ta do 
it effectually. 

NIGH (Fan.) near, cloſe to, or hard by a per- 


ſor or thing, in time, place, or relation. 
Naz NIGH- 


. 
_ NUGHNESS (S.) the condition or ſituation of 
deing cloſe or near to a perſon or place, time, 
or thing. Ny dere 
NIGHT (S.) ſometimes means all that time 
the ſun is below the horizon, which in ſome 


parts of the world is for many months toge- | 
ther; whereas under the equator, the night, |. 


in this ſenſe, is always equal to the day; but 
in other parts of the world, the nights are 
ſometimes ſhorter, and ſometimes longer, ac- 
. «cording to the ſituation of the place; ſome- 
times right means a darkneſs. of the under- 
 RKanding, and ſometimes eternal puniſhment, 
affliction, diſtreſs, death, wickedneſs, &c. 
tze Painters repreſent night elothed in a blue 
—mantle, flowered with golden ſtars, &c. 
NI'GHTINGALE (S.) a. fine ſinging bird, 
eſpecially in the ſummer-evenings ; alſo a 
nick- name for a woman ſinger, or any flat- 
tering, ſmooth-tongued perſon, 


' NIGHT-MAGIS'FRATE (S.) a conſtable or| . 


headborough that attends in the watch-houſe, | 
er goes the rounds with the watch-men in 
the night-time, to prevent ox ſuppreſs ' riots, 
thefts, murders, or any other diſorders a- 
xnainſt the publick peace, *,, : 
NIGHT-MARE (S.) the ſame diſeaſe which 
the phyſicians call Epiiaites or Incubus; 
Which fee. | . | 
NIGH'T-MEN (S.) thoſe who open and 
- , Cleanſe privies, commonly called tom-turd- 
men. ; , 
NIGHT-RAIL (S.) an ornamental garment 
made of muſlin, or other ſine linen, in the 
ſuape of a ſhort cloak without a cape, for- 
merly worn by women in the houſQ. 
NIGHT-RAVEN (S.) a bird commonly tal- 
led a ſcreech-cwl ; alſo a nick- name for wo- 
men who influence their huſbands in the 
night-time to do acts contrary to their in- 
clinatione, and oftentimes againſt their moſt 
ſolemn engagements. a +5 | 
NIGHT-SHADE (S.) a plant of a very quick 
growth and a ſpreading nature, 
NIGH'T-WALKER (S.) any perſon that goes 
about late at night, but particularly light or 
whoriſh women, Who go about the ſtreets in 
the dark on purpoſe. to pick up or delude 
men to comply with their vicious deſires ; 
2 thief, a rogue, or villain that robs houſes or, 
perſons in the night time. 
NYHIL (S.) a term of negation uſed by the 


' philoſophers, lawyers, &e. to expreſs eicher | | or nir. 
[NINNY or NINNY-HA'MMER (S.) a fl. 


abſolutely nothing, or a negation of what 
was afferted or required, 


Sq 
ciency of the rain in thoſe parts; as ſo6h 26 
the ſwelling is ſufficiently decreaſed, they ſow 
the land. The Pagans imagined their god 
Serapis cauſed this wonderful overflowing, 
and therefore when it happened to flop or 
come but little, or out of courſe, they uſed 
to facrifice one of the handſomeſt young 
women th#y could find to him, as follows: 
After having dreſſed her in very rich appa- 
rel, they threw her into the river, as a vic- 
tim, to implore this pretended deity to be 
propitious. The Arabian hiſtorians ſay, this 
barbarous worſhip was ' ſuppreſſed by Omar 
the caliph, who threw a letter into the river, 
the contents whereof were to intreat the true 
8 to order the Nile to overflow if it pleaſed 
im. ; | 
NILO METER (S.) a pillar erected in the 
middle of the river Nile, upon which are 
marked the degrees of the aſcent of the wa- 
ter, of which there are ſeveral in various 
parts of the river; it has been obſerved, 
that when the Nile overflows only to 12 cu- 
bits of perpendicular height, a famine neceſ- 
ſarily follows in Egypt, and alſo if it exceeds 
18 cubits; antiently, they kept the. meaſure 
of its ſwelling in the temple of Serapis, like 
a ſacred relict, till the emperor Conſtantiri 
cauſed it to be tranſported into the church of 
Alexandria, upon which the Pagans report- 
ed that there would be a famine the yezr 
following, and that Serapis would puniſh the 
aftront by withdrawing the waters; but that 
not comĩng to paſs, they were many of them 
convinced of their errors, and embraced 
Chriſtianity, . 
NIM (V.) to fteal or ſnatch away a cloak, hat, 
wig, watch, or any thing elſe ſuddenly, by 
ſurprize, or privately. | ; 
NI'MBIS (S.) the Antiquaries term for a circle 
made round the heads of ſome emperors upen 
medals, reſembling the glories or circles ot 
light. painted or made round the heads oi 
ſaints, the Virgin Mary, Chriſt, &c. 
NT'MBLE (A.) ſwift, quick, ready, agile, &c. 
NUMBLENESS (S.) quicknefs, readinels, „ 
gility, ſwiftneſs, &c, 

NIM-GIMMER: (S.) a cant name for a fur- 
geon, or one that cures the clap or po. 
NINE (S.) the digit or ſingle number fo called, 

expreſled by the character g or ix. 
NINETEEN (S.) the compound number #þ 
called, expreſſed in characters by 19 or Nx. 


_ ly, fooliſh, half witted fellow, a contefitef 


NILE (S.) a great river of Africk, which is [ z cuckold ; alſo a canting, whining begg?!- 


branched into many parts, arms or ſtreams, 
which water many countries or kingdoms ; 
this river is called the Preſerwer of the Upper 


Egypt, upon account ef its overtiowing, and., 


the Father of the Lower Egypt, upon account 
of the manure ſpread over it by the mud that 
it wathes upon it; to make it tha more re- 
markable, it overfiows commonly in the 
beat of ſammer, when ther xirers are the 


— 


leweſt, and thereby ſupplics we gatural defi- 


{ 


NIOBE (S.) the daughter of Tantalss, and 
wife to Amphion, king of Thebes, who beine 
puffed up with pride, for her beauty and nu- 
'merous iſſue, ſhe arrogantly preferred them 
to the children of Latena; at which ſhe being 
incenſe, cauſed them to be all killed, mn 
upon Mabe, through exceſſiveneſs of ble, 
became, or was turacd into a ſto 


De. 
2 4 * * 2 - 1 h 
NIP (V.) to pine; er hay” bold of vii 
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ond of the-fingers 3 ab to crop or break of] 


flowers, Kc. with the fingers ends. 
NIP (S.) a pinch or ſmart ſqueeze ; alſo a 


cheat. Ay | 
NIP or NIB (S.) the extremity or end of a pen, 


where the ink comes out of, and with which | 


a perſon writes. 3 
KI'PPERKIN (S.) a ſmall or half-pint pot; 
alſo ſo much wine or ſtrong ale, &c. 
NI'PPERS (S.) in a Ship, are ſmall ropes, 
ſometimes with a little truck at the end, and 
ſometimes a wale-knot, uſed to hold off the 
cable from the main capſtan, or the geer- 
capſtan, when the cable is either fo ſlimy or 


. ſo large, that they cannot ftrain it, to hold 


it off with their hands only; alſo a common 
name to a ſmall iron inftrument, ſomewhat 
ſhaped like a pair of tongs or pincers, uſed 
ypon many occaſions to take hold of a thing, 
and then to pull or ſtrain it, &c. 

NI'PPING (A.) ſharp, pinching ; alſo very 
ſevere or cold. 

NI'PPLE (S.) the teat of a woman's breaſt, 
or that part that gocs into the child's mouth, 
and through which it ſucks the milk out of 
the breaſt. 

NI'SAN (S.) the name of the Jewiſb month 
anſwering to our March, and which ſome- 
times takes from February or April, accord- 
ing to the courſe of the moon; upon the 
Iſraelites coming out of Egypt, it was ap- 
pointed to be the firſt month of the year ; 
in the Charch Account, if was the ſeventh 
month of the civil year, and by Moſes was 
called Abib, but by Exra, at the coming out 

by the Babylaniſb captivity, Niſan, famgus for 


the ſacrifice to be offered on the firſt day, and 


the feaſt by us is called Egfter. 


NI'SEY or NI'ZEY (S.) a fool, coxcomb, | 


or filly 1gnorant fellow.” 


NI'SROCH or NE'SROCH (S.) a god of the 


Aſyrians, but who or what is not certainly 
cnown. 

NI'SUY (S.) in Phyſicks, is that natural ineli- 
nation, tendency, or endeavour that is found 
in one body towards another. 

NII (S.) che egg or young of a louſe, bug, &c. 

NIT (V.) to-ſcatter or lay the eggs of lice 

bugs, &c. alſo to ſparkle, or briſk up in lit- 
tle particles, whereby the ſpirituouſneſs or 
Ivelineſs of wine, cider, ale, &c. is or may 
be perceived. | 

NITRE (S.) now commonly called ſalt-petre, 
a ſalt of a bitteriſh taſte, of which there are 
three ſorts ; the firſt is lixivious taken from 
the earth, the ſecond grows upon ſtone- 

Walls, and the third upon rocks; it is im- 
pregnated with abundance of ſpirits out of the 
ar, which renders it volatile; ſome of it is 
alſo found in cellars and other moiſt places, 
occaſioned by the condenſation of the air in 
thoſe places ; ſometimes it is extracted from 
the urine of animals falling upon the ground 


or itones, as in tables : The native nitre of | 


' Arxangria and Naples is inclined to a roſe 


{ 


N. OB. 


colour, but that of Puxxulo is yellowiſh; the 
tranſparenter it is, the purer, and that which 
contains the Jeaſt common ſalt, is the beſt, 
which is eafily tried, by throwing a little up- 
on burning coals, to ſee whether it conſumes 
wholly, or leaves any viſible part behind it; 
of nitre, is made ſal pruneli:z, aqua-fortis, : 
gunpowder, &c. 
Spirit of Nitre, is a very ſtrong acid, uſed 
for preſcrving and ſeparating metals. ; 


NI'TROUS (A.) any. thing that is impregna- 


ted with, or full of nitre, 


NO (Part.) a denial, fignifying ſometimes that: 


a thing or matter is not as has been related, 
or ſuppoſed, and ſometimes a poſi(ĩve aſſertion 
that I will not do or conſent to a matter rr 
thing propoſed; 


NOBFLITATED (A.) made noble, or advan» © 


ced to the grandeur of a nobleman. 


NOBILITY (S.) the rank or ſtation of the 


great men of any. kingdom or nation, ho- 
noured with the titles of lords, earls, dukes, 
&c. Among the Romans, thoſe were called 
nobles, that had ſtatues of their anceſtors, 
which, to make them more livelily repreſent 
the originals, were painted on the face; they 
uſed to ſtand in the courts in a wooden ca- 
binet; as the Romans grew more poliſhed, 
from wood the ſtatues were made in braſs,” 
marble, &c. none had the privilege of ſetting 
out theſe ſtatues of their family, but ſuch as 
were deſcended from anceſtors that had been 
magiſtratus curules, i. e. ſuch as had appeared 
upon ſolemnities in a chariot with ah ivory 
* which at firſt were only the ædiles 
curules, the prætors, cenſors, and conſuls 32 
Upon holidays the preſſes were ſet open, and 


the ſtatues ornamented and expoſed to view, 


and when any of the family died, they were 
carried before the corps at the funeral; the 
figures were dreſſed according to the qua- 
lity of the perſon repreſented, and this was 
done to excite bravery and virtue in their 
Deſcendants, The Athenians divided their 

ople into nobuity, farmers, and tradeſmen ; 
both the Greeks and Romans indulged the no- 
bles with great privileges, and to diſtinguiſh 


them, the Greets wore the figure of a graſſ- 


hopper in their hair, and the Romans a half- 
moon upon their ſhoes; from theſe the cuſ- 
tom of privilege and diſtinction is deſcended 3 
it lies, in the power of the prince to make 
him noble by place, name, or authority, 
who is deſcended but of poor parents. 
When applied to the diſpoſition of the mind, 
it means one who acts upon honourable, 
juſt, and equitable principles, who ſcorns a 
mean or baſe action, &c. and upon all oc- 
caſions, ſhews a mind not to be ſwayed by 
corruption, bribery, or any undue” influence 
whatever; this by ſome is called moral a- 
bility. 


NO'BLE (A.) great, generous, worthy, ar 


deſerving of praiſe, &c. allo the rank or 
degree of quality that gives names of ho- 
e neur 


— 


= X00 NOM 

nour er diſtinction to perſons, as a lord, NODE (S.) a knot, nobſe, or difficul 
duke, &c, | $37 g which it is hard to extricate one's * 
Noble Parts, in Anatomy, are the vital or Dialling, the ſtyle, or cock, a hole in the 
or principal internal parts of the body, ſuch as] cieling of the room, or pane of glaſs in a 
tte heart, brain, and liver. | window to make a dial on the floor, wall, 
NO'BLE (S.) a piece of old Engliſb coin, ſup-| cieling, Ec. with the Surgeons, it is a protu- 
poſed worth 6s. 8 d. of the new current] berance occaſioned by a humour in the ten- 
money; alſo a peer or nobleman. dinous parts, proceeding from a fall, blow, 
NO BLEMAN (S.) a perſon that bears the title or otherwiſe, which reſiſts, if ſtirred; if 
or character of duke, marquis, earl, viſcount, ee upon its ſide, is not diverted, nor can 

or baron. g 5 e turned afide. : 
NO'BLENESS (S.) grandeur, or greatneſs of NODES (S.) in Aftronomy, are the points of in. 
titles, actions, deſcent, or behaviour; alſo a] terſection with the orbit of the ſun, or where 


- majeſticaineſs of expreſiion, &c, the track or courſe of the ſun, commonly 
NO CENIT (A.) ley of ſore crime or miſ-| called the ecliptick, and the orbits of the 
demeanor, hurttul, miſchievous, &c. other planets that have Jatitude, croſs or cut 


: NOCTAMBULA'TION (S.) a diſorder that! one another, ſo that a point where a planet 
occaſions perſons to walk or go about in| paſſes over the ecliptick out of fouthern 
their ſleep, during which time they will open] into northern latitude, is ca'led its north 
doors, windows, &c. go upon the ridges of | vode; and where it deſcends from north to 
houſes and dangerous precipices, commonly] ſouth, its ſouth node; which change their 
without any hurt or inconvenience, unleſs] places in the zodiack like the planets, but 


' . Interrupted by ſome unpaſſable place, or the] contrary to the ſucceſſion of the ſigns; yet ! 
over-officiauſneſs of ſome perſon ; and this] thoſe of the thre: ſuperior planets move in- 
is frequently done without putting on any] ſenſibly, thoſe of the three inferior ones 
cther clothes than ſuch as they lie in bed] quicker, but thoſe of the moon are what 
with. \ 1 x } are chiefly taken notice of, commonly called 
NOCTILU'CA (S.) any body or thing that the Dragon's Nead and Tail. N 
ſhines in the night, or dark, as all natural | NODO'SE or NODO US (A.) full of knots, 
phoſphorus's, &c. will; alſo the artificial intricacies, diſficulties, fwellings, or huma- 
ones, being certain chymical preparations, | rous lumps. 
that exhibit light naturally of themſelves, NO DUS or NO'DULUS (S.) a bag of ſuit- 
without being expoſed to the light or air;| able ingredients, proper to ſome particular 
8 there are great variety of theſe preparations, d ſeaſe, put into beer or wine, the tincture 
which are accordingly variouſly denominated, | whereof the patient is to drink as 2 remedy N( 
as the ſolid, the liquid, the aerial, &c. or dlet-drink. 2 | 
XOCTU'RNAL or NOCTURLA'BE (S.) a] NO'GGIN (S.) a {mall 'pajl or piggin; allo ] 
mathematical inſtrument to find the motion| the eighth part of a quart. i 
of the north- ſtar about the pole. NOISE (S.) any great ſhout, ſound, ſquabble, p 
NOCTURNAL ARCH (S.) in Aſtronomy is| cry, wrangling, {trife, or quarrel. | Ny 
that. ſpace in the heavens, which the 1un, NOY'SINESS (S.) of . a diſpoſition inclinablo 0 
moon, or ſtars run through from their ſet- to quarrel, jantzle, ſpeak loud, or be very 10 
ting to their riſing. troubleſome. ey NO 
NO'CTURNS or NOCTUR'NALS (S.) the} NOI'SOME (A.) ſtinking, leathſome, naſty, af 
Roman Catholicks beftow this name upon] offenſive, | nd 
that part of the church office or prayers, | NOI'SOMENESS (S.) loathſomeneſs, offen- is 
which they call alſo mattins, which are] fiveneſs, ſtinkingneis, naſtineſs, &c. of 
commonly divided into three parts, portions, NOK Es (S.) a ninny or fool, a wiſe-acre or tl 
er nofurns, becauſe they uſed to be ſung. orf filly feliow. 12 or of 
performed only in the night, which is ſtill NO'LIME TANGERE (S.) in Medicine, 152 pre 
| obſerved in ſome cathedrals, where they] fort of canker in the face, eſpecialiy avvv? LIETY) 
- fing their mattizs at midnight, in imitation the chin; there ariles a tumour or ulcer 4. or: 
of the primitive Chriftians, who for fear of] bout the mouth and noſe, like an ulceraied ber 
perſecution uſed to meet only in the night, canker, which grows ſlowly at the begin- NOA 
which gave their adverſaries an opportunity] ning like a little pimple; it remains a whole offe 
to load and accuſe them with heinous crimes. year, and fo is leis troubleſome and danger: pow 
NOD (V.) to ſignify, take notice, or intimate] ous than a canker, which guaws and eats wa 
ſomething by the motion of the head ; alſo to] more in one day chan this diſtemyer does „him 
take a nap, or fall aſleep. | | in a month, which is the eſſeatial difference NON 
+ NODS.) a fign, motion, or token made with] between them; there is allo a laat called and 
the head. 55 by this name, from a ſingular pro, ert) ot ati 


* 


NO DD (S.) a Gly, foolith, idle, trifling, ig- darting out its feeds when ripe, upon che fi 
norant fellow; there is alſo a play or game] ap; roach of the hand to touch its pode. 
on the cards called knaves body, in waich f NO MAD ES (S.) a common name tiren * 
dhe Knave of clubs is the commanding card. ſeveral nations vr people formerly, w vi - 
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-NO'MANCY (S.) a pretended divination or 


N O N 
to make it their buſineſs to feed, breed, and 


improve cattle, as the Tartars and Arabians 
now do. 


fortune-telling, by the diſpoſition of letters 
that form a perſon's name. . 
NU'MARCHY (S.) te ancient diviſion or 
partition of Egypt into particular diſtricts, 
and the officer that had the care and yovern- 


ment of one of theſe diviſions was called a4 


nomarch. 

NO MAS or NOMA (S.) the phyſicians 
name for a putrid ulcer, that feeds upon the 
glandulous parts of the mouth, attended 


jometimes with a corrofion or corruption of 


the bones. | 

NO'MBLES (S.) the entrails of a ſtag or deer. 

NO'MBRIL POINT (S.) in Heraldry, is the 
next below the feſs point, or the center of 
th: eſcutcheon; ſuppoſing it to be divided 
into two cqual parts below the feſs, the firit 
diviſion is the nombril, and the lower the baſs. 

NOME (S.) in Algebra, is any quantity what- 
ever with a ſign affixed, either known, or 
ſuppoſed, or by which it is, ar may be con- 
nected to another; and when connected, the 
whole is called a binomial, a trin»mial, &c. 

NOMENCLA TOR (S.) amang the old c- 
mans, was a ſlave that ſtood reidy to prompt 
the candidates for offices, places, &c. with 
the names of the citizens or electors, that 
they might ſalute and ſolicit them by name, 
lich was eflecmed a great mark of reſpect 
cr eſteem, | 

NOMENCLA'TURE (S) is a collection of 
the moſt uſeful and neceſiary words of a 
language, digeſted under proper heads, and 
15 the title oz a ſchool-book, which the be- 
ginners in the Latin tongue commonly learn, 

NUMINAL (A.) ſomething that is not real, 
only imaginary or named; alſo ſomething be- 
lone ing or rclating to a name. | 


NU'MINALS IS.) a ſect of diſputants, that 


affirmed univerials were only names, aud 


not things; and that to become learned, it 


1 not ſufficient to have juſt and clear ideas 
of things, but it is likewile required to know 
the pro, er names of the genus and ſpecies 
of things, and to expreſs them clearly and 
preciſely, 25 

NO MINATE (V.) to name, propeſe, offer, 
or appoint a perſon to d.ſcharge an office or 
Pertorm a buſineſs. 

NUMINATION (s.) a naming, propoſing 
offering, or appointing ; in Lazo, it is the 
power of preſenting or appointing a clerx 
i0 a patron of a benefice, tor him to pretent 
him to the ordinary, 


NU'MINATTIVE CASE (S.) in Grammar, 


and in tnote languages that vary the termi- 
nations of their nouns, is that caſe that 


names or propoſes the ſubject that the verb 


ſignifies the action of, aud ſo neceſlaualy is 


NON 


{pring or fountain from whence the others 
ow. | 
NOMO'GRAPHER (S.) a wr'ter or (oſector 
of the law, whether civil or common, 
NOMPARE IL or NONPARE'IL (S.) is any 
thing that either cannot be matched at all, 
or at leaſt it is very hard or difficult ſo to do, 
upon which account, the Printers call a very 
ſmall fized letter, which for notes and other 
nice purpoſes they uſe, by this name; and 
the Confectianers have a pleaſant conſection or 
ſugar-pluznb under this name; the Gardeners 
have allo a fruit under this name. 
NON-ABFLITY (S.) in Law, is an excep- 
non taken againſt the plaintiff or defendant, 
upon ſome cauſe, why. he cannot commence 
a fuit in law, as premunire, outlrty, ex- 
communication, an alien, &c. 
NO'NAGE{S.) all the time of a perſon's life, 
that is under the time the law has appointed 
for his becoming of age; as in ſome caſes, it 
1s all under 14 years of age, and in other 
caſ.s, all under 21 years, | 
NONAGE'SIMAL DECREE (S.) an Aftro- 
nomical Term far the ninetieth or higheſt point 
or degree M the cliptick. 
NO NAGO 157 a geometrical figure, con- 
liſting uf nine fdes and angles. 
NONAPPEARANCE (s.) in Lat, a d- 
fauk in not appearing in a court of judica- 
ture when duly ſummoned, &c. by which a 
perſon may come under ſeyere. penalties for 
contempt, &c. 


NONCE (Part.) purpoſely, deſignedly, wilfully, 
&c a 


NON CLATM (S.) in Law is the omitting or 
neglecting to make a perſon's claim, or 
chatlenge his right within a time properly 
limitted, which wall either bar his right, or 
hinder his entry by deſcent, | 

NON COMPOS MENTIS (S.) one that is 

not ſound in mind or memory, of which 

the law makes four ſorts ; firſt, the idiot, 
who from his nativity is perpetually infirm, or 
not ca;:able of reaſoning or ditinguiihing right- 
ly ; ſecondly, he that by ſickneſs, grief, or 
other accident, wholly loſeth his memory and 
underſtanding ; thirdly, a lunatick, or one 
that has ſometimes, and ſometimes has not 
his underſtanding; and lattly, he that by his 
own vicious act tor a time depriveth himſelf 

of his memory and unde. ſtanding, as 2 

drunkard, &c. which latt gives no privilege 

to him or kis heirs, 

NON CONFO'RMIST (S.) one that does not 

conſent to, or comply with his company ; 

but part:cularly one that does not com ly 
with the f reſent eftablithed church of Eng- 
land, in her diſeipline and ceremonies z but this 
term is ſeldom'or never applicd to the Reman 

Cui balics, but to Prateſtant Diſſenters only, 

who agree in the general articles of faith, * 

NON CON#O'RMITY (S.) the act of not 


zutecedent in ſenſe and conſtruction; this 


complying wich the eſtabliſned church, &c. 


is properly no caſe icſelf, but rather the [NO'NCUPATIVE (A.) ſomething that is 


N - oaly 


NO O | 
enly nominal, or chat has no other exiſtence 
_ thang in words or names; ſo a will that a 
perſon declares by word of mouth upon his 
death-bed, , without cauſing it to be reduced 
to writing, is by the lawyers called a mercu- 
pative will; ſome have applied this word to 
- articles of faith, declaring that Jeſus Chriſt as 
man, was God only noncupatively, or not 
really, but in name oaly. | 
NONE (S.) one of the ſeven canonical hours 
in the church of. Rome, which is about three 
in the afternoon ; in the Primitive Church, 
this was the time for breaking their faſts 
upon faſt-days, though ſome ſtretched it to 


night. 
NONE (Part.) no one thing or perſon, not 


any. f 

NON-E'NTITY (S.) an exiſtence only in 
imagination, or talking about what has no 
real being. 

NONEs (S.) in the Reman Calendar, are the 
fifth day of the months January, February, 
April, June, Auguſt, tember, November, 
and December; and the ſeventh of March, 
May, July, and Ofober ; theſe laſt four 
months having fix days before the nones, and 
the others only four. 

NO'NE-SUCH (S.) that which has no equal, 
&c. or it is the eite for nonpareil; and 
is applied variouſly, ſometimes to a ſhip of 
war, ſometimes by the Floriſts to a curious 

flower, &c. . 

NON-NA*'TURALS (S.) in Phyftek, are thoſe 
things both near and remote, that are ſup- 
poſed to be the cauſe of diſcaſes, as bad aur, 
meat, drink, too much labour, or two little 
ſleep, &c. 


NO'NPLUS (S.) a full ſtop, or difficulty that 


a perſon cannot get over, anſwer, or over- 
come, | 


 NO'NPLUS (V.) to ſtagger or ſet a perſon, by| 


© ptopoſing too great a difficulty to be anſwered 
or overcome. | 
NON-RE'SIDENCE (S.) is the illegal abſenee 
of a beneficed clergyman, from his ſpiritual 
care or charge. 
" NON-RESIDEN'T (S.) one who does not 
_ dwell, live, or reſide at the place where his 
buſineſs calls him ; but eſpecially applied to 
a beneficed clergyman, who has the profits 
of a living in the country, and lives in Lan- 
don, Sc. 
NO'N-SUITT (S.) a renouncing, dropping, or 
letting a ſuit fall by the plaintiff, 
NO'N-SUIT (V.) to compel, cauſe, or force 
a perſon to let a ſuit fall, drop, or diſconti- 
nue. 
NOOK (S.) a corner, niche, or hiding place; 
in 3 land, it is the fourth part of a 
rd-land. 


NOR 
done or taken at noon, or the middle time of 
the day. N 
One (S.) is ſometimes. taken for a gin, 
ſnare, or trap laid for a perſon ; and ſome- 
_— only a fliding-knot made in a rope or 
cord, 
NOOSE (V.) to entafigle, embarraſs, trouble, 
vex, or bring a perſon into difficulties ; in 
the Cant Language, it mens both to marry 
and to hang, 


NOP (S.) the bird commonly called a bull- 


finch. 


NOPE (S.) a blow or ſtroke upon the head or 
ate. 


NO'RFOLK (S.) is a maritime county, and 


the north-eaſt by the German ocean, on 
the ſouth by the rivers Waveny and the 
Leſſer-Ouſe, which parts it from Suffolk, on 
the weſt by the Greater-Ouſe, which parts it 
from part of Cambridgeſhire, and by the 
. Neve, which parts it from part of Lincan- 
ſire; it is a large and populous county, 
extending from Yarmouth to Wiſbich, wiz. 
eaſt and weſt, 50 miles, and from north to 

ſouth, viz. from Therford to Welli, about 30; 

and is 140 in circumference ; it contains 31 

hundreds, 32 market-towns, '711 villages, 

660 pariſhes, and about 47,200 houſes, in 

which are computed 283, ooo inhabitants; 

it ſends 12 members to parliament : The 
air is of various temperature, according as 
the ſoil differs in the various parts of the 
county; in thoſe parts that are marſhy, 
boggy, and watry, it is aguiſh and unwhole- 
ſome ; but where it is ſandy or clayey, it is 
pleaſant and healthy, filled with fruitful pa- 
tures and arable fields, fine feats and gar- 
dens; the ſea-coaſt and rivers are well 
ſtocked with excellent fiſh of ſeveral ſorts; 
it hath many good harbours for fiſh, which 
occaſion much trade; the chief are Lyn: 

Yarmouth, Wells, and Blakeney ; the inland 

parts abound with pleaſant ſprings, and na- 

vigable rivers, eſpecially the Ouſe. 

NO'RMAL (S.) ſomething belonging to 2 
ſquare or perpendicular, ; 

Normal Line, is one that ſtands at right- 
angles upon another, or is perpendicular to 
ſome other point or line. 

NO RMANS (S.) men of the north, a c. 
mon name, ancientlv, for all that inhabited 
Norway, De! mark, and Sweden. 5 

NORREY” or NORROY (S.) a complimen- 
tal name given to one of the principal heralis 
of England, whoſe office is executed on the 
north {fide of the river Trent, and means the 
northern king. 

.NOR'TH (S.) one of the four quarters of the 

world, which is known or diſtinguiſhed I 


NOON (S.) the müddle time of the day, or 
when the ſun comes to the ſouth or meridian 


of any place, which we diſtinguiſh by the] 


hour of twelve. 


NCCNING (S.) any exerciſe. or refreſhment 


open plains, or on the ſea by the pole ſter. ö 
NORTH-A*LLERTON (S.) in the Nor 
Riding of Yorkſhire, ſeated near the Sab; 
it is a large burvugh-town that returns i r 
members to parliament, and bath f ow 


an iſland of an elleptical form, bounded on 
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NOR 
Feet weekly on Wedneſday for horſes, 
— cattle , Hes diſtant from London 176 
computed, and 229 meaſured miles. 
NORTHA'MPTON (S.) was formerly the 
chief town in Northamptonſhire, to which it 


gave name; but King Henry VIII. erefting NORTHUMBERLAND (S.) a county of a 


Peterborough into a biſhop's ſee, and making 
it a city, gives that the preference; it is 
pleaſantly ſeated on the Nyne, over which 
are two handſome bridges; it is walled in, 
and on an eminence on the weſtern fide are 
the remains of à large caſtle, now gone to 
ruin; in the year 1675 it was almoſt totally 
d by fire ; but was ſoon after rebuilt 
much handſomer than before, being one of 
the beſt built towns in this part of England, 
conſiſting chiefly of four large and ſpacious|, 
ſtreets, which all meet at A//-Sainrs church, 
which is near the middle of the town; it 
has four churches, two hoſpitals, and a cha- 
rity-ſchool; the great church, the town-hall 
or ſeſſions-houſe, the gaol, and all the pub- 
lick buildings, far exceed any other country- 
town; it is a corporation, governed by a 
mayor, recorder, 2 bailiffs, 4 aldermen, 48 
common-council- men, a town-clerk, &c. it 


ſends. two members to parliament; it has|NO'RTHWAR'D (A.) that leads or goes to 


three markets weekly on Wedneſday, Friday, 


and Saturday; diſtant from Londen 54 com- NORTHWICH (S.) in Chephire, famous for 


puted, and 67 meaſured miles, 
NORTHA'MPTONSHIRE (S.) an inland 
county, fituate almoſt in the middle of Eng- 
Jand, of a very healthy air, and fat and rich 
ſoil, both for tillage and paſturage, yielding 
ſtore of grain, and feeding large numbers 0 
eep, horſes, and cattle ; it has been ob- 
erved, there is leſs waſte ground in this, 
than in any other county in England ; che 


county is populous ; it is well watered with] NO'RWICH (S.) a biſhop's ſee, and a city 


rivers and freſh ſtreams; and though but a 
ſmall county, yet it is divided into 20 hun- 
dreds, which.contain 11 market-towns, and 
326 pariſhes ; it is about 120 miles in cir- 
eumference, has about 24,800 houſes, many 
of which are noblemens and gentlemens ſeats, 
and 149,000 Inhabitants; it ſends nine mem- 
bers to parliament. ts 

NO'RTHERLY or NO'RTHERN (A.) that 
lies, or is in or towards the north part, or 
quarter of the world. 

NO'RTHERN SIGNS (S.) in Aſtronomy, are 
the firſt ſix ſigns, ſo called, becauſe they de- 
cline from the equinoctial northward, 

NO'RTHING (S.) in Navigation, is the dif- 
ference of latitude a ſhip makes in ſailing to- 

_ Wards the north pole. 
'NO'RTHLECHE (s.) a ſmall town in Glou- 
eſter ſhire, governed by a bailiff and two con- 
ſtables ; the market is weekly on Wedneſ- 
day 3 the river Leche runs through it; diſtant 
= London 68 computed, and 80 meaſured 
iles. 

NO'RTH-LIGHT (S.) a meteor, which ap- 
pears in Crcenland, commonly about the 
me of the new moon, and stuch light * 


the whole country, though the meteor itſelf 
2 only in the nor h; it moves from one 
P 


cloud behind it, and continues till the ſun- 


" the cvunty gaol z ucar it ſtands the thire- 


ö 


N O R 


e to another, leaving a fort of miſt or 
beams hide it. | 


ſharp and piercing air, much troubled with 
pinching froſts, boiſterous winds and deep 
ſnows, to remedy the inconveniencies where- 
of, nature has furniſhed them with an inex- 
hauſtible quantity of ſea-coals x the foil in 
general is but ungrateful, being very rough, 
billy, and hard to be manured, but beſt to- 
wards the fea, having plenty of ſea-weed, 
which makes a good manure; it is a mari- 
time northern county, bordering upon Scor- 
land, of a triangular form; bounded on the 
ſouth with the wideſt part of the Tyne, on 
the eaſt fide by the German ocean, and on the 
weft with part of Cumberland and the Tveed, 
which parts it from Scotland; it is a pretty 
large county, being about 155 miles in-Gr- 
cumference, divided into fix wardſhips, con- 
taining 46 pariſhes, 11 market-towns, 22,740 
houſes, and about 136,000 inhabitants; it 
ſends 8 members to parliament. 


the north. 


making of falt, _ is of a ſtronger na- 
ture than the ſalt of the other Wiches, though 
not of ſo white a colour ; it is a very antient 
town, and has a market weekly on Friday; 
its being near the middle of the county, oc- 
caſions the juſtices and other gentlemen ts 
meet here frequently, for the diſpatch of pub- 
lick buſineſs ; diſtant from London 132 com- 

puted, and 160 meaſured miles. . 


and county of itſelf, the metropolis of the 
county of Norfolk, ſeated near the conflux 
of the Winſder and Yare; it is.a very antient 
city, fituate towards the ſouth-eaſt part of 
the county, upon the fide of an hill, encom- 
patled by a deep ditch, and a flint ſtone wall, 
three miles in circumference, begun in 1294, 
and finiſhed in 1309, but is now going faſt 
to decay; it was at firſt beautified and de- 
fended by 40 towers; it has 12 gates for 
entrance, and five bridges over the Tare, which 
runs through the city; it is computed at 
$000 houſes, and 50,000 inhabitants, out of 
whom is formed a regiment of ſoldiers, to 
be always ready for its defence z the river be- 
ing navigable, there is a conſtant traffic be- 
tween this city and Tarmouth, c. befides 
the cathedral, which is a very fine building, 
the other churches and chapels are about 32 3 
the duke of Norfolk's and the biſhop's palaces 3 

the caſtle built on an high hill in the midſt - 
of the city, is ſurrounded by a very deep 
ditch, over which is a ftrong bridge, the 
arch whereof is of an extraordinary bignels 3 
this caſtle is now gone to decay, and uied for. 


houſe, -. 


* 


NOT 


ouſe, which is very handſome; the town- | 


Hall ſtands in the market- place; the Guiid- 
Hall was formerly a monaſtery of Bancdictine 
monks ; the Brideevel] is built of flint-ſtone, 
fquared, fo curiouſly wrought, that no mor- 
tar appears; the market croſs is a fine piazza, 
built very lofty of free - ſtone; the houſes in 
general are new-built and handſome, which 
dy the pleaſant intermixture of trees and 
. gardens, renders: it excecding agreeable ; the 
corporation is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
ſte ward, two ſheriffs, 24 aldermen, 60 com- 
mon- council, town-clerk, and under offi- 
_ cersz the mayor is yearly elected by the 
freemen on May-Day, out of the aldermen, 
and ſworn in with great pomp and ſoiemnity 
the 23d of June following ; the ſheriſts are 
alſo annually choſen the laſt Tueſday in Au- 
uſt, one by the court of aldermen, the other 
; 3 the freemen, and fworn on Mictac mas- 
day following; the inhabitants both of this 
place and the neighbouring parts are almott 
all employed in ſpinning, weaving, &c. 
 Nockings, bays, ſerges, ſhalloons, and other 
Vorſted ſtuffs; here are three maricets kept 
weekly, on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Satur- 
days, which laſt is exceeding large; this 
place fends two members to pariiament; 
diſtant from Landon 90 computed, and 109 
meaſured miles. | 
NGSE (S.) the protuberant part of a perſon's 
face, which is the common organ for the ſen- 
ſation of ſmelling ; in which there are two 
parts, or openings, (divided by a thin bone 
or griſle) called · tue . that are the ve- 
hicles of cenvcying the various odours to the 
common ſenſory in the brain. | 
NOSE (V.) to impoſe upon, affront, or pro- 
voke a pezion openly, or to his face. 
NO'SE-GAY (S.) a parcel of flowers, ſweet- 
herbs, &c. tied together to imell to; alſo au 
thing that gives 2 tragrant imell. 
NO'SSEL or NU'ZZEL (S.) the hollow part 
of a candleſtick, made to held the candle, 


&c. 
NO'STRILS (S.) the hollow cavities that are] 


on each fide of the noſe. 
NO'STRUM (S.) 4 ſecret in any art or ſcience 
whatever, but more parucularly ipoken of 
recipes in plhytick, tor the cur of particular 
diſtemper:. ä 
NOT (Part.) much the ſame with No; which 


ec. 1 
NO TABLE (A.) ſomething worthy of re- 
mark or obſervation, ver / remarkable; alto 


NOT 
trade where they ars made uſe of, to be pub- 
lic witneſſes to contracte, proteſting of bills 
of exchange, &Cc. in the foreign courts of law, 
there are officers under this name ſtill, though 
they arc now . tly employed to what 


they originally ere. | 
NOTA'TION {8.) the marking or diſtinguiſh- 


ing any thing by. writing, &c. and in Arirh- 
metick and Algebra, it is the writing down 
any number or quantity with proper figures 
or letters, &c. 

NOTCH (S.) a dent or piece broken or cut out 

af the edge of a knife, razor, &c. or out of 
a tally or other board; an indention in the 
edges of flowers, leaves, &c. 

NOTE, (S.) ſometimes ſignifies a ſhort bill un- 
der a perſon's hand for a ſum of money ; and 
ſometimes a comment or expoſition upon 

. ſomething ſuppoſed to be difficult in ſcience, 

ory, &c. commonly written on the margin 

or bottom of a page, that the text may be 

| ſeen and conſulted at the ſame time; alſo a 

+ perſon of fame or reputation for ſomething 
extraordinary or valuable. 

NOTE (V.) to obierve, take notice, ſet down, 
or memorandum z in Trade, it is to take a 
publick notary to he a witneſs, that a foreign 
bill of exchange is not duly accepted or paid. 

Note of a Fing, in Lacy, is a brief of a fine 
made by the chirographer of the court before 
it is ingroſſed. . 

NOTES (S.) in Afaſicb, are certain marks or 
characters, by which beth the compoſer and 

performer expreſs the ſexeral tones that are 
defigned in the compoſition ; and theſe are 
commonly written upon five lines with addi- 

tional ones added, as occaſion may require, 
or elſe with the cliff changed; ſometimes 
they mean memorandums taken of any thing 
done, or to be done. 

NO'THING (S.) a non-entity, or negation of 
all being. . 

NO'TICE, (S.) advice, information, know- 
ledge, obſervation, &c. 

NO'TIFICA”TION (S.) an adviſing, inform- 

ing, or making known, 

NO'TIFY (V.) to declare, make known, tell, 

inform, &c. 74 
NO TION (S.) an imagination or ſuppoſition 
that ſomething is, or is not, according 4s it 
has been repreſented; and this is ſometimes 
called clear or diſtinct, and ſometimes ob- 
ſcure and inadequate, according as it is cir- 
cum: tanced. | £| 
Common Notions, certain axioms or received 


the wiſe and judicious management: of an 
affair by a perſoa of ſx:il, prudence, and 


Carce 


| 
NO'TABLENESS (S.) remarkableneſs, extra- 


+. ordinarineis 3 allo ability, good conduct, or 
managemen l. | 
NOTARY (S.) a perſon that formerly took 
notes, heads, or uints of bargains, contracts, 
&. and delivered cop: to tie ieveral varnies ; 
dut they now hguty hitle, but in cates wu 


a 
S 


truiuis, which ſome affirm arc innate. 
NO“IIONAL (A.) imaginative, ſomething be- 


NO1OU'RIOUS (A.) plain, open, evident, 
manifeſt; alſo wicked, proſane, &c. 


NOTORIOUSNESS or NOL OKT ETV (8 
undeniableueis, plainneſs, den.oaſtrauvenc!> 


alſo wickedneſs, &c. PENS, 
NO TTINGHAM (S.) the chief town of N 


alccdt 


\ Fingt amſhire, pleaſantly ſituate upon the py 4 


linging or pertaining to a notion or thought. 


r os ads eos eds Ne 
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NOV. 


. aſcent of a ſandy rock, and plentifully ſup- 
plisd with all the ne aries of life; the foreſt 
of Sherwo9d, which dies on the north-ſide of 
it, ſupplying the inhabitants with firing, and 
the nver Trent with plenty of fiſhz on the 
weſt ſide ſtands a caſtle upon an exceeding! 
high rock; this town was anciently of great 
note, and has gone through various different 
ſcenes, as the times happened, being by the 


revengeful diſpoſition of Robert earl of Ferrer: 


and Darby burnt down, the inhabitants 
killed, and their goods divided among his 


ſoldiers; it is at preſent the county town, 


where the gaol is, and where the aflizes are 
held; contains three pariſhes, and has many 


ſtreets of good houſes; it is a corporation, 


governed by a mayor, recorder, fix alder- 
men, two coroners, two ſheriffs, two cham- 
berlains, a common council, &c. The Trent 
is made navigable up to the town, over which 
is a very large ſtone-bridge, conſiſting of 19 
vide arches; but the town does not carry 
on any extraordinary trade; it ſends two 
members to parliament, and has three mar- 
kets weekly, on Wedneſday, Friday, and Sa- 
turday; diſtant from London 97 computed, 
and x22 meaſured miles. * 
NO'TTINGHAMSHIRE (S.) is an inland 
county, bounded on the north and north-weſt 
by Yorkſhire, on the eaſt by Lince/nſhire, on 
the ſouth by Leiceſterſbire, and on the weſt 
by the river Eriſh, which parts it from Dar- 
fire; its forin is oval, and from Finninzly 
in the north part, to Steanford in-the ſouth, 
is about 38 miles; and from Teverſall in the 
weſt, to Beftberp in the eaſt, is but about 19 
miles; the circumference is computed at 110 
miles; the air is very pleaſant and wholeſome, 
and the ſoil either ſandy or clayey, and very 
fruitful both in corn and graſs ; and beſides, it 
is well turniſhed with water, wood, and canal 
coal; here is a fort of ſtone that grows in 
this county, ſofter than alabaſter, but being 
burnt makes a plaſter exceeding bard, which 
is often uſed to floor their rooms with, and 


when ſpread and dry is as hard as any com- 


mon ſtone, and looks as if the whole floor, 
though ever ſo large, was one entire ſtone, 
without any cracks, ſhakes, or joints: This 
ſhire is divided into 8 hundreds, in which are 


9 market towns, 168 pariſhes, 17, 554. houſes, 


and about 105,000 inhabitants; it ſends $ 
members to parliament. 

NOTWITHS'TA'NDING Part.) neverthe- 
lels, although, yet, &c. 

NOVA”TIONS (S.) in the Civil Law, is the 
change or alteration of an obligation, ſo that 
it is deſtroyed or annihilated, or the entering 
into a new obligation to take off a former one; 


alſo the transferring an obligation from one 


perſon to another. 
pode (A.) new, lately invented, made, of 


out, N 
Novel Aſſignment, in Law, in an action 
of treſpaſs, is an aiſignment of: time, place, 


i 28 


NOV 
&c. in a declaration more particularly than 
it was in the writ, © - 
Newvel Diſſ*iſin, the name of a writ that 
the law allows to one who is ejected out of 
his land or tenement in time of peace, 
NO'VEL (S. (a pleaſant, ingenious ſtory, in 
which the relator dreſſes up an invention of 
his own as a real fact, with all the embel- 
liſhments of art, to render it agreeable and 
inſtructive; in Lav, it js a term uſed for 
the conſtitutions of ſeveral emperors. 
NO'VELIST (S.) an admirer of new things or 
changes, a news- monger or intelligencer. 
NO'VELTY or NO'VELNESS (S.) ſomething 
© new or different from the common road, an 
innovation or change. | 
NOVEMBER (S.) the 11th month of the 
year, by the vulgar account, formerly the 
- gth, but now alſo the 11th, by the law ac- 
count; the Painters repreſent this month 
by a man clothed- in a robe of changeable 
green and black, his head adorned with a 
garland of olive branches with fruit, holding 
in his right-hand the ſign Sagittary, and in 
his left turnips and parſnips. | 
NOVE'NSILES (S.) among the d Romans, 
were a ſpecies of gods jutt made, or heroes 
lately dead, and admitied among the number 
of the gods; ſome affirm they were the gods 
of the kingdoms or provinces newly con- 
uered, to whom they offered facrifices to get 
their favour. 
NOUGHT (S.) ſometimes means the characfer 
(0) in Arithmetick; and ſometimes refers to 
the quantity of any thing whereof no part 
is remaining; the ſame with naching. 4 
NO'VICE (S.) ſometimes means a fly, igno- 
rant fellow, a young artiſt or beginner in any 
buſineſs or affair; in the Primitive Chureh, _ 
thoſe religious were called novices, that werfe 
in a ſtate of probation, of which there were 
ſeveral ſorts; ſome came without their ha- 
bits, as laicks and ſecular clergy, and ſome 
with it, who had been monks in other pla- 
ces, either in foreign monaſteries, or in cells 
belonging to the capital abbey; at preſent, 
the novices among the Jeſuits, let them be 
men of what condition and quality ſoever, 
at their coming into the colleges are obliged, 
as they call it, to forſake the world, to deny 
themſelves, to throw up their eſtates, leave 
their parents and friends, and perfectly diſen - 
gage themſelves from a ſecular lite, ts mor- 
tity the fleſh with ſevere diſcipline, to be im- 
plicit in their obedience, and never to cenſure 
their ſuperiors; and the better to underſtand 
the manner and extent of their obedience, 
they have pictures in their ſtudies to inſtruct 
them by way of emblem, in the middle 
whereof there is a boy drawn in a ſtooping 
poiture, with a piece of timber upon his 
ſhoulders, with this motto, Fortiter, upan 
it; he has likewiſe a harp in his hand, to 
intimate the chearfulneis of his ſubuuſſion; 


upon his right-hand tucre is a puppy dog in 
| 4 


NU D 
a, viſidg en to ſigniſy the expedition of 
his obedience; his —2 open, 2 — 
that his ſuperiors have both his heart and his 
body at their ſervice, his mouth is ſhut, and 
his ears ſtopped, K. 
NOVLCIAIE (S.] the time that a perſon is 


under apprenticeſhip, c. In the church of 
Nome, it is the time of trial for a young reli- 


* 


gious perſon; and ſometimes means the place 


or houſe where they are inſtructed, 
NOUN (S.) in Grammar, is either the name of 
- the thing, or the name of the quality, kind, 
or ſort of the thing, the firſt are called ſub- 
ſtantives, the latter adjectives. 7 
NOU'RISH (V.) to feed, ſupport, keep, main- 
tain, provide for, or take care of, c. 
NOU;RISHING-(S;) the act of feeding, ſup- 
- porting, providing for, or taking care of. 


NOU'RISHMENT (S.) food, warmth, -&c. || 


any thing that feeds, comforts, revives, &c. 
NOW (Part.) inſtantly, immediately, exiſting 
at this preſent time. ben ad54 
NOX (S.) the Latin name for the night; and 
alſo of a goddeſs worſhipped by the ancients, 
as bearing the ſupreme command in theſe 
lower regions, being called the mother. of 
love, deceit, old age, death, ſleep, dreams, 


- complaint, fear, and darkneſs ; the cock-was | 


offered to her in ſacrifice, and ſhe was paint- 


ed in black hair, with a garland of poppies 
round her head; her chariot was drawn with 
black horſes, ſurrounded with ſtars, holding 
In her arms two boys taking their reſt, one 
black, the other white, the latter ſignifying 
ſleep, the former death, 4: 
NO'XIOUS (A.) hurtful, offenſive, miſchie- 
vous, dangerous, &. 188 
NO'XIOUSNESS (S.) hurtfulneſs, offenſive- 
neſs, miſchievouſneſs, cc. 
NU'CLEUS (S.) in Afronomy, is the body of 
a comet, by ſome called. the head; this term 
1s ſometimes applied to the central parts of 
the earth z in Architefure, it is the middle 
art of the flooring of the ancients, conſiſt- 
ng of cement, which they put between a 
lay or bed of pebbles cemented with the 
- mortar, made of lime and ſand. | | 
NU'DDLE (V.) to walk or go along hafiily, in 
a a ſeeming careleſs poſture, al; <1 
NUDE (A.) bare, naked, unclothed, &c. 


4 


Nude Contract, in Law, is where a perſon | 


makes -a promiſe to another of ſomethin 
without any. apparent ,reaſon or conſidera- 
Sas: oe” | 
. Nude matter, is a naked allegation of 
ſomething done, to. be proved only by witneſs, 
and nat by record, or other ſpecialty, in wri- 
ting under ſeal. 
NU'DIES (S.) with the Surgeons, are tents or 
puledgets dipt into ointmerit,. for ſures or diſ- 
eaſes in the womb or privities. 
-NU'DITIES (S.) are ſometimes taken for the 
privities of men and women; and ſometimes 


ſignifies any thing or part naked or un- 


* 


catlle-top. 


NUM 


NU GATOR (A.) vain, fooliſh, filly, trifling; 
NULL (A.) out of date, void, of no force, vg 
lue, or obligation. 5 - 
NULL (s.) the peg-bole made by a boy' 
NULL or NU'LLIFY (V.) to peg or make 
holes in a board, &c. wich the ſteely end or 
point of what children call a caſtle- top; alſo 

to make an inſtrument or obligation void or 
of no force, to cancel a bond, leaſe, &c. 
NULLIFT'DIAN (S.) an unbeliever, or one of 
no faith or perſuaſion in religion. 
NU'LLITY (S.) the condition or ſtate of being 
null, void, or cancelled. 
NU MBE D (A.) made ſtiff or motionleſs with 
cold, or rendered dead or without feeling by 
pinching, &c. ö 
NU”MBNESS (S.) ſtiffneſs, deadneſs, &c. thro' 
cold, pinching, ſqueezing, &c. 
NUMBER (S.) thoſe words or figures which 
expreſs how many there are of any thing. 
NUMBER (V.) to expreſs how many there 
are of any thing, really or imaginarily, and 
this is either in words, characters, or figures. 
NU MBERS (S.) ſometimes means the art of 
computation or arithmetick, and ſometimes 
barely and ſimply che expreſſion of a particu- 
cular quantity; artiſts have given theſe lattet 
ones various names, according to the proper- 
ties diſcovered in them; ſome they call ſimi- 
lar plain numbers, from their agreement with 
the geometrical figures of the ſame name; 
others they call prime, ſimple, or 1ncompo- 
fite, becauſe they can be meaſured or divided 
by no other number but themſelves and unity, 
without leaving a remainder; and by the 
way it is to be noted, that theſe muſt al- 
ways be odd numbers, becauſe all even ones 
may at leaſt be halved or divided by two; 
ſome are called compound or compoſite 
numbers, becauſe they may be made or com- 
poſed by the continual-multiplication of other 
numbers, as well as the continual addition 
of units, which will produce any number 
whatever; and ſince the frequent uſe of al- 
gebra, thoſe quantities in an equation that 
ſtand alone in figures only, without any let- 
ter adjoined, are called an abſolute num; 


| 


be 


_— and ſo there Are ſpherical numbers, Sc. 


Alſo the fourth book of Moſes ſo called; 
ſome of the Jews call it Vagedabber, which 
is, and he ſpoke; others call it Bemiddevar, 
that is, in the deſert, becauſe it gives an 2c- 
count of the ; navy travelling in the wit 
derneſs 5 the Creeks, Latins, Sc. Number 
upon account of numbering the people and 
the Lewites, in the three firſt chapters. 
NU'MERABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
numbered or counted. _ 
/NU'MERAL (A.) ſomething pertaining or be- 
longing to numbers. : 
| Nuneral or Numerical Algebra, 's r 
which was anciently called the art of Caffe 
number, or that algebra that was wrouht 


elothed, eſpecially. with che Faint. 
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numbers regularly, and alſo to expreſs their 
' NUMERA'TOR (S.) one who reckons, num- 


NUN (S.) a woman that retires from the world 


% 


NUR 
Nunrrra Letters or Numerals, ſuch as are 
made uſe of to exprefs numbers, as C for 100, 
V tor 5, D for 500, &c. : 
"NUMERA'TIO (8) a numbering; and in 
- Arithmetick, is called the firſt rule, being that 
© which teaches both how to order and diſpoſe 


value both in words and writing. 


bers, or accounts, an arithmetician, an au- 


ditor, &c. in that part of arithmetick that 


treats of broken numbers, commonly called 


the doctrine of fractions, the numerator is 3 (8) any thing that is contained within 
a 


that which expreſſes bow many parts of 
ſome whole fam or thing are expreſſed or 
defigned by the number wrote down upper- 
moſt or above another, and generally with 
a line drawn between them, thus 3, where 
the expreſſiqn is three-fourth parts of ſome 
whole thing. g 4 
NUME RICAL (A.) ſomething» belonging to 
number; alſo any particular or individual 
erſon or thing. | F 


. . 


- NU'MEROUS (A.) a great many, very fruitful | 


or abounding, manifold, often. 

. NU'MEROUSNESS (S.) abundance, plenty, 
largeneſs of number. 1 

NUMps or NU'MSCULL (S.) a filly, fooliſh, 
ignorant perſon;- , a 


into a religious houſe, and there, by ſolemn 
vows, obliges herſelf to live unmarried, un- 
der pretence of devoting herſelf to God's im- 
mediate ſervice, 
NU'NCHION or LU'NCHION (S.) a meal 
between the ſet time of dinner and ſupper 
or a piece out of the eup-board that boys get 

as ſoon as they come from ſchool, 
* NU'NCIATURE'fS.) the office of a nuncio. 
NU NCIO (S.) a meſſenger, ambaſſador, or 


miniſter; but is ſeldom applied to any but] 


thoſe ſent from the pope. 1 
NUNCUPA'TION 655 a declaring, publiſh- 
ing, or folemnly affirming any-thing in due 
form, as the laſt will and teſtament of aperſon, 
before proper witneſſes, &c. - * 
' NUN-EA'TON (S.) in Warwickſhire, an in- 
different town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Saturday; diſtant from London 8a computed, 
and 100 meaſured miles. 
NU'NNERY (S.) a convent or cloiſter for 
women or nuns only. | LD; 
a NU'PTIAL (S.) ſomething belonging to a 
marriage or wedding. | | 
"NURSE (S.) a woman that makes it her bu- 
ſeineſs to attend fick people, or breed up and 
take care of young children. 


NURSE (V.) to look after, or take care of 


aged, fick, lame, or other infirm perſons, and 
young children; alſo to feed, nouriſh, or im- 
prove flowers, lakts, &c. 7 

NU RSERY 80 among Women, is ſometimes 
applied to the room or chamber ſeparated on 

| Purpoſe for the bringing up of young chil- 
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itſelf; with the Gardeners, it means a place 
| Where they cultivate: and grow young trees, 
in order to tranſplant them into other peoples 
garden, &c. and ſometimes it means a ſchool, 
college, or univerſity, where youth are edu- 


cated, &c. | 
NU'RTURE (S.) inftruQtion, education, ad- 
vice, direction, counſel, &c. — 
NU'SANCE (S.) any thing that is offenſive, 
hurtful, or prejudicial; the Lawyers call 
writs granted upon theſe occaſions trepaiſes 
and actions upon the caſe. 


e or ſhell that is brittle, or may be 
eaſily cracked, as a filberd, cheſnut, walnut, 
ſmall- nut, &c. this is alſo applied to many 
other things, as the ſolid part of a calf's or 
lamb's liver, the heads that go on to ſcrews 
to faſten locks, &c. | 
NUTMEG (S.) an aromatick nut or ſpice 
brought from the Eaft-Indies, very much F 
uſed upon many occaſions; they are incloſe& . 
in three different covers, the firſt thin, red«;.. W2 
diſh, &c. called mace, and by ſome, thouge 
improperly, the flower of nurmeg; this ſur- 
rounds the ſhell, which is a —— thing 
blackiſh cover, under of within which is a 
greeniſh film, within which is what we call 
the nutmeg, and is the kernel or fruit; the 
whole commerce of nutmegs is in the hands of 
the Dutch Eaft-India company; it is report- 
ed, that the birds devouring the nutmeg when 
ripe, give it back wholly by ſtool, and. that 
thus falling to the ground, beſmeared with 
viſcous matter, it takes root, and ſo grows 
till it produces the tree. . 
NU”TRIMENT (S.) nouriſhment of any 
ſort or kind, whether ariſing from food or 
warmth, &c. Wd hot, 
NUTRITION (S.) a natural increaſe, whers- 
by that which continually decays of any cor- 
poreal ſubſtance, is repaired by proper ſup- 
plies and convenient 'nouriſkment; 
NUTRITIOUS or 'NU"TRITIVE (A.) of 
an agreeable nature, fitted to ſeed, nouriſh, 
or ſuſtain, or ſupport-things 'in their. proper 
or natural ſtate, by repleniſhing thoſe- parts 
that by labour, &c. are weakened or worn 
— Coke Foe to * 
NU'ZZLEV.) to hide or bury the head in a 
warm, ſott, comfortable place, as a young 
child does in his nurſe's boſom. 
NYCTE'LIA (S.) feaſts in honour of Bacchus, 
ſo called, becauſe they were celebrated in the 
night; theſe feaſts were kept every three 
years in the beginning of the ſpring, by the 
light- of flambeaux, at which time riotous 
drinking, accompanied with all manner of 
debauchery, inſolence, and impurity, was 
practiſed to ſuch a degree, that the Romans 
were forced to forbid them, upon account of 
the horrid. diſorders that were committed at 
m. 150 
NY'MPHA (S.) the thin ſmall ſkin that in- 


en, dc. and menmes-it means the child ſects are incloled in, bath while they gare 2 


E 34 fountaine, rivers, &C, Niiades. 


* 


EX: 


gnaeſs or void ſpace in the nether lip. 
- NYMPH/AEUM (S.) publick baths in thecity 
of Rome, twelve in number, which were 


— 
* 5% 


—— 


. colours; the walls are all covered with ſhell- 


- ._ Ginal virtues; the water of a curious foun- 

- tain, at the eatry of the grotto, fills a canal 
that ſurrounds the place, which is adorn- 
ed with the ſtatues and pictures of divers 
© .. Nymps, and abundance of other pleaſant 


- NYMFHS (S.) heathen goddeſſes, that the 
Oceanus and Thetis, and made them to pre- 
d Gide over the rivers, ſprings,-lakes, and ſeas ; 

. they were diſtinguiſhed into MNereides and 

./ . Naiades ; the firſt took care of the fea-wa- 
ters, and the latter of rivers, fountains, &c. | 
they gave alſo the name of nymphs to the 


- | ades, were nymphs of foreſts; their Napeæ, 


- - Whilſt they were joined to their bodies, which 


- |. ficing in groves, and under great trees, 28 


tains. Oreades, and the dwellers by the ſea- 


5 8 the fourteenth. letter of cur alphabet, and 


of nymphs ;' ſome remains of one of - theſe 
- baths are ſtill to be ſeeu between Naples and 
Mount Veſwvins in Italy; it is a ſquare build- 
ing all of marble, has only one gate of en- 
trance, which leads down by ftone ſleps to 


a numeral letter, tor the number eleven, and 


N 


” 
* 4 — „ 
; yy 
£ 
= - * 


the exg, and after they had undergone ſome|- 


viſible transformation; alſo hitle pieces of 
fleſh in the female pudenda; alſo a hollow- 


Places of pleaſure, adorned with delightful 
fountains, cool grottos, and curious ſtatues 


a large grotto, paved with marble of divers 


work in a curious manner, repreſenting the 
twelve months in the year, and the four car- 


ures, 


poets have feigned to be the daughters of 


country deities; their Dryades and Hamadry- 


nymphs of the meadows and groves z/- and 
their Oreades, nymphs of the mountains; the 
Greeks and Phenicians called the ſouls of per- 
ſons deceaſed by this name, believing that the 
fouls of the dead wandered about the places 
where they had taken their greateſt delight 


was the firſt reaſon of intruducing the ſacxi- 


being ſuppoſed to be the haunts of departed; 
Jonis; and fo the Greeks imagined their fore- 
fathers, the ancient inhabitants of the coun- 
try, who formerly lived in woods, &c. were 
become:Dryades, thoſe that inhabited moun- 


ſhore Nereides, and thoſe that Tived by or near 


Th 


8 


the tpurth vowel; it was formerly uicd as 


when marked with a daſſi thus, O, it flood 
for eleven thouſand ; among the Jriſb, this 
letter at the beginning, or before the name 
of à family, is a character of dignity, as the 


I computed, and 94 meaſured 


9 


O AR | 
miltes among them; it is a cuſtom for the 
lords of that kingdom to prefix an O before 
their names, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
commonalty; this letter is likewiſe uſed 33 

an interjection of admiration, calling, de- 
ſiring, deriſion, and indignation; among the 
Ancients, it was the hieroglyphick or ſymbol 
of eternity; among Us, as well as among 
the Greeks and Latins, this letter is fre- 
quently written and not pronounced, as in 
people, &c. . | 

OAF (S.) a fooliſh, filly, ignorant wench, or 
fellow ; a covetous, miſerable wretch. 

OA'FISH (A.) Gly, fooliſh, ignorant, &c, 

OA'*FISHNESS (S.) fooliſhneſs, &c. 

OAK (S.) a large timber-tree, of which thoſe 

of the Engliſh growth are moſt durable and 

ſtrong; for ſhip-building, and other heavy 
ſervices; the foreign oaks, when ſawn into 
planks of proper thickneſs, make what we 
call wai ꝗcotting, principally uſed by the ca- 
binet-malsers and joiners for the inſide of 
churches, noblemens houſes, &c. from the 
natural ſtrength and duration of this wood, 
the tree is become the emblem of ſtrength, 

virtue, conſtancy, long life, &c. 

OAK AM or OA KUM (S.) on Ship-beard, 

is old ropes, &c. untwiſted, and ſo pulled 
into flax or hemp again; alſo tow, flax, 
or hemp, being to employed about a ſhip, 
is called white aum, which is uſcd to drive 
into the ſeams, and all other parts where 
water is ſuppoſed or ſuſpected to come in or 
through. 3 

OAK BALLS, APPLES, or CONES (S.) a 
ſort of galls or excreſcences, that naturally 
. grow out of the oak. 

OA'KEN (A.) any thing made of oak, or 
ſomething belonging or appertaining to an 
oak. x 

OA'KHAM or OKE'HAM (S.) ſituate in the 
pleaſant valley of Catmouſe, and though it is 
not large, yet it is the county-town of Rut- 
landſpire, where the aſſizes and ſeſſions are 
held, the buildings whereof are pretty good, 
eſpecially the church, free-ſchoo}, and hoſpi- 

tal; the caſtle is gone to decay, and is now 

uſed for holding the aſſizes in, &c, its week. 


with proviſions; diſtant _ London 68 
miles. 
OAKHA'MPTON or OKEHA'MPTON (S.) 
in Devonſhire, a large borough-town that 
ſends two members to parliament, and is o- 
verned by a mayor, burgeſſes, recorder, 6c 
hath a very good market for provil0n 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Zend" 
160 computed, and 193 meaſured miles. 
OAR (S.) an inſtrument wherewith watcrmen 
and others row boats, galleys, &c. alle an 
inſtrument for brewers to maſh 


with. ; 1 
OARS (S.) a boat rowed with two men, 
which paſiengers, upon the river of Thames, 
pay double the price of 


O Neais, O Carrels, Sc aw conſiderable ta 


* 


thoſe boats that te 
« w 


ly market on Saturday is pretty well ſerved | 


der, dec. 
oviſions, 
| Lend 
iles. 
atermen 
alio an 
CT 


men, for 
Thames, 
that are 

rowes 


OBE 
+ $owed but by one man, which, though they 
. pre the ſame boats that were rowed by two 
ir of hands, are called ſcullers when rowed 
dy only one. g 
OATH (S.) is a ſolemn Appeal to Almighty 
© Cod, .defiring his mercy and protection no 


etherwiſe than the matter or thing affirmed 


is true or falſe; and when this is done in 


open court, or before a magiſtrate, appointed 
for that purpoſe, where a perſon is called to 


give evidence, &c. it is called a legal oath ; it 


is alſo called a corporal aath, becauſe the per- 
| fon layeth his hand upon ſome part of the 


{cripture, and alſo kifſeth the book, the law 
eſteeming it the beſt way of coming at the 


truth, and appoints this phraſe, So. belp me 
Cad, to be the concluſion, thereby intimat- 


ing, that the ſwearer ſhall pawn his expecta- 


tion of God's bleſſing in this life, and of eter-], 


nal ſalvation in the life to come, upon the 


truth of what he ſwears ; ſometimes it means 


2 yow or firm reſolution to perform ſome- 
thing, as living chatly and ſingly, like the 
nuns and friers; all profane and talſe ſwear- 
iny is very ſtrictly forbidden both in the Old 
and New Teſtament; it is alſo wearing by 


any falſe gods, &c. but when neceſſity or c- 


caſion requires, we may e and 
lawfully ſwear and take an oath by the true 
God for the maintenance and diſcovery of the 
truth. i N 

OAT-MEAl. (S.) flour or meal made of oats 
threſhed, cleanſed, and ground. 

OATS (S.) a ſmall ſort of corn os grain to feed 
horſes with, and ſometirges uſed to make 
bread, - n 


OA'ZINESS or OO ZINESS (S.) muddineſs, | 


llimineſs, &c, 

OA'ZY or OQZY (A.) ſoft, muddy, flimy, 
mixed with earth and water, of the conſiſt- 
ence of batter for puddings. x 

OBDU'RACY or OBDU'RATENESS (S.) 
ebe een wilfulneſs, obſtinacy, inflexi- 

neſe... - - | 

OBDU'RATE (A.) obſtinate, hardened, wil- 

ful, ſtubbomm, &. 

OBEDIENCE or OBE DIENTNESs (S.) the 

ſubnitting to, or complying with the orders, 
laws, or commands of another; and this is 

two forts or kinds, wiz. give, where 
fomething is done; and paſſive, where ſome- 

ng that ſeems grievous or troubleſome is 
borne, withqut reſiſting or repining at the 
authority that impoſes or commands the 
thing or lav ſubmitted to. UA 

OBEDIENT or OBEDIE'NTIAL (A.) du- 
— ſubmiſſive, complying, yielding, or 

F*** 

OBEISANCE (s.) bowing, or paying reſpect 

Pha, perſon, 4 congee, or reverence. 
BELISKS (S.) in Acbitecture, are quadran- 
guar Pyramids, very tall and ſlender, raiſed 
- an ornament in ſome publick place, to 

hp the extravagant largeneſs of ſome par- 
uculat ſtone, c do ſerve as 2 monument of 


0 
| ſome remarkable tranfaction, frequently-in- 
riched with inſcriptions and hieroglyphicks, 
relating to the action or thing deſigned to be 
commemorated ; ſome affirm that an obe 
and a pyramid differ, that the firſt has = 
very fmall baſe, and the latter a very 
one; others ſay an obi muſt be all of une 
- | ſtone, whereas a pyramid may be of many 
the proportions of theſe ſorts of monuments 
are, that the height ſhould be from nine to 
ten times the thicknefs, and that the thick- 
neſs at top muſt never be leſs than half, nor 
more than three fourths of the thickneſs or 
diameter at bottom; theſe ſorts of monu- 
ments were very early in antiquity; the A- 
| rabians call them Pharazh's necdles, and tle 
Egyptian prieſts the fingers of the ſun ; they 
dittered very much as to their coſtlineſs, raag- 
nitude, and magnificence; ſome being erefted 
dy kings, others by noblemen, and others 
by the prieſts; but all of them were made 
of very hard ſtone, or a ſort of ſpeckled mar- 
dle, till after the conqueſt of Zpypr, and ba- 
| niſhment of their prieſts by -Cambyſes, &c. 
"When the Romans conquered this part of the 
world, they cauſed ſeveral of theſe cheliſts 
to be tranſported to Rome, one of which is 
ſtill remaining; in Printing, the mark (+), 
| which is uſed as a reference to ſomething in 
the margin, goes by this name. 
OBEY (V.) to ſubmit to, or perform the orders 
or commands of another, eſpecially thoſe in 
poublick authority. 70 
OBENY ING (3) the complying with, or ſub- 
328 to tke orders and connnands of an- 
r. & 
Obcying Signs, the fix ſouthern ſigns of the 
| Zodiak of a 10 0 , 
 QBJE'CT (V.) to find fault with, to oppoſe, 
do urge reaſons or arguments againſt the do- 
ing of a thing. | 
O*BJECT (S.) ſomething that occupies the 
fenfe of ſeeing, and from thence called the 
material object; or it is ſometimes wken for 
the ſubje&t or matter upon which an art or 
ſcience is built or ſuſpends itfelf z and ſome- 
times it means a thing or matter that is 
formed in the mind, either by the ſenſation 
of ſomething actually viſible, or purely by 
| the ſtrength of imagination. 
6 Objefr Glaſs, that glaß in a teleſcope or 
} microſcope fixed or put on in that end next 
to the object, | 
OBJE'CTION*(S.) a finding fault with, or 
diſſenting from a propoſition laid down by 
another, | | 
{| OBJECTIVE (A.) ſomething belonging or 
relating to an object. 
OBJE'CTOR (S.) the perſon that oppoſes any 
argument, or poſitive aſſertion, one that ge- 
fules to give his aſſent to what another per- 
fon affirms, ſays, declares, ar demands. 
'O'BIT (S.) in our c Cy/iwrs, was a funeral 
ſoiemnity, or office for the dead, commonly 
performed hen the corps 2a; in the church 
unburied 3 
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SW perſons deceated; and the days of their inter- 


\ +. »crifice, &c..and afterwards it came to fignify 
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OBO 


undouried ; ſometimes it ſignifies an anniver-, OBLIGEE' (S.) a perſon to whom a bond er 


_ , "fary office or maſs held yearly in the church 


other obligatory writing is made or given, 


of Rome, on ſome particular day, in comme-|OBLI GING (A.) binding, tying, compel- 


- oration of ſome deceaſed perſon, AE: 
. OBITUARY or MORTUARY (S.) a re- 


3 3 alſo engaging, friendly, or good-na- 


tured, 
.- giter that contained the names of the ſevera]| OBLIGQR (S.) the perſon that enters into 


d or covenants to do ſomething. 


ment; it is ſometimes uſed for a book con- OBLI'QUE (A.) crooked, aſide, awry, out of 


_ +}, eaining the foundation or inftitution of the 
ſeveral obit ' . 
.OBJURGA'TION;{S.). a binding by oath, a 

chiding or reproving. r 
OBLA II (S.) were certain ſecular perſons, 
. who out of a miſevided zeal reſigned them- 
- {elves and their eſtates to ſome monaſtery, 
and were cthereupon admitted as lay bro- 
+ thers ; ſome; were ſo extravagant as to give 
-.- their whole families for the ufe and ſervice 
bf the monaſtery, and as far as in them lay, | 
oblige their deſcendants to the ſame kind of 

. + Aervitude ; and theſe. were admitted by put- 
ting the bell- rope of the church round their 
- - necks, and as a mark of ſervitude, a few 
- pence on their heads ; theſe: were allow 
religious habits, but different from thoſe o 

the monks. * ; 7 
:DBLA*TIONS (S.) propetly ſignify any of 
fthoſe things offered or given to God, as a ſas 


any thing. that was dedicated to the church 
or prieſts; ſuch were the gifts. or N 
made to the prieſts for ſaying maſs, legacies 
of dying perſons appointed for any religious 


a ſtraight line, &c. in Trigonometry, all an- 
gles greater or, leſſer than right ones are 
called obligue anglas; ſo if any two lines that 
fail upon one another, if that which is ſup- 


poſed to be the acting line in its falling, does 


not at its contact form a right angle, it is 
called an oblique line; ſo a plane in Dialing, 
that inclines to the horizon, is called an ab- 
ligue plane; alſo thoſe people, or that place 
or nation whoſe horizon cuts the equator ob- 
liquely, and the pole is raiſed above the ho- 
rizon equal to the latitude of the place, are 
ſaid to have.,or inhabit an oblique ſphere ; 


and they never have their days and nights 
equal, but at the time of the equinox; and 


in Grammar, all thoſe caſes Where the ter- 
mination of the noun varies, are called ob- 
lizue caſes; ſo in Navigation, when a ſhip 
ſails between the four cardinal points, it is 
called oblique ſailing z in Afronomy, an arch 
of the equator intercepted between the firſt 
point of Aries, and that point of the equator 
which riſes together with a ſtar, &c. is called 


-- -obligue. aſcenſion, which is numbered from 


eaſt to weſt. 


- "uſe Whatever 3 till the 4th century; the |QBLYQUITY (S)»that circumſtance or ac» 


church or prieſthood had no other mainte- 


tion ot a thing that renders it oblique. 


nance or allowance than the free gifts or | OBLLTERATE (V.) to rub out, to forget, 


OBLECTA'TION (S.) pleaſure, delight, re- OBLITER A'TION (S.) a rubbing, -blotting 


creation, &. of any kind. f 
- O'BLIGATE (V.) to oblige, compel, bind, 


or waſhing: out, a cancelling or making void, 
or forgetting, c. 


tie, or force, either by power, good offices, OBLIVION (S.) forgetfulneſs 3 alſo an act 


2 &c. / WK; $1 | I | 
- OBLIGA'TION (S.) duty, engagement, bond, 

or other writing, that requires fomeibing 
do be done; there are various cauſes, from. 


of pardon or forgiveneſs of a prince, where- 
by . the: ſeveral offences of his ſubjects are, 
as it were, forgot, rubbed out, or walked 
AWAY, &c. 


- - - whence there are various names of twiſt or | O'BLONG (s.4 2 vulgar term for what the 


@*z, "oF * 


= 


penir 1g to hinder. 1 ene ' 
Natural Obligatiens, thoſe that ariſe from 

fte haw-of natures. . f 
Perpetual Obligations, thoſe that ablige a 
+ .. perſon continually, as to honour God, &c. 
- OBLYGATORINESS:($.) of a binding, com- 
pelling, or foreing quality or nature. 
OBLI'GATORY-(A.) ſomething: that carries 
a ſort of force, or compulſion along with it. 
3OBLICE (V.) to compel, conſtrain, force, en- 
gage; alto to favour a perſon by doing a 
. -kdadaels with or without being required, 


1 


4 


| 
15 


' Geometricians call A rbctangle, parallelogram, 
or lang ſquare, like a counter, or ſhuffle· 
board, 8&0. any thing that is longer than 


it is b * a . 
o'BLOQUY (S.) ſlander, ill- report, evil- 


ſpeaking back-hiting, &c. 


ONO XIOUS (.) liable: or in danger to be 


puniſhed ; alſo offensive or diſagreeable. 
OBNO'XIOUSNESS. (S.) the ſtate or condi- 
tion of 4 prudm or thing that is liable to er 


deſerving of . 
oBNUBIEA 110 N (S.) the making or ren. 
+ dering darkavith,clouds, . 
O' BOLUS: (80, an antient ſilver coin, in vat 

the fixth part of a drachma, or piece Þ | | 

7 pence half-penny with us; alio in Phyjc 

it is half a ſeruple in weight; it 18 no nl 

rally taken tor the Latin name of out ball 


penny, though autientiy it figntks a 


OBS | 
of any piece of coin, let the value be what 
it would, and was therefore univerſally called 


© © pennies, f ; 
' OBREPTY'TIOUS (A.) clandeſtine, unfair, 
private; fo thoſe patents that are, or have 


\ 


n | 


OBS : 
OBSE'RVANT (A.) dutiful, obedient, dili- 
gent, reſpectful, punctual in keeping one's 
word or promiſe. N 
OBSERVANTINES (S.) a branch of the 
| Franciſcan order, or part of the Grey Fri- 
ers, who are thus called upon account of 
obliging themſelves by ſtrict vows to a rigid 
obſervation of the rules of their profeſſion, 
OBSE'RVANTNESS (S.) dutifulneſo, reſpect- 
fulneſs, diligent care to perform or keep one 3 
word or promiſe. 
' OBSERVA'TION (S.) ſometimes fignifies the 
_ minding, regarding, doing, or performing 
ſomething according to rule, order, or law; 
and ſometimes a note, remark, or conſe- 
quence that does or may follow from ſome- 
thing laid down or done; and ſometimes it 
means only taking the heights, diſtances, c. 
of the ſun, moon, ſtars, &c, with proper - 
inſtruments, &c. for various purpoſes, eſpe- 
cially for finding the latitude and longitude 


0 been obtained irregularly, or without letting 
the truth be known, are thus called, and are 
of in their own nature void, © 
- OBSCE'/NE (A.) filthy, debauched, naſty, or 
re immodeſt talk or actions. 5 | 
at OBSCE'NENESS or OBSCE'NITY (S.) words 
p- or actions that indicate impurity, unchaſtity, 
bes lewdneſs, bawdry, or ſmuttineſs. | 
is Camera OBSCU RA (S.) a room where the 
185 light is prevented from coming into it at more 
ob- than one place about the bigneſs of a ſhil- 
lice ling, in which a glaſs being fixed, conveys 
ob- the rays from external objects to a wall, or 
ho- ſheet hung up on purpoſe to receive them, 
are where whatever paſſes withodt, is ſeen per- 
ere; fectly within. g | 
zghts \ , OBSCURA'TION (S.) a darkening, or ren- 
and dering a place or thing not FAIR 
ter- ſeen: alſo a diſguiſing a ſtory or argument, ſo 
d ob- that the truth cannot be perceived. 
ſhip OBSCU'RE (A.) dark, gloomy ; alſo unintel- 


ligible, difficult, alſo a perſon in a private 
— or capacity, that lives retired or un- 
nown. 


OBSCU'RE (v.) to render a thing dark or dif. 


excellencies of another. 5 
OBSCU'RITY or OBSCU”'RENESS (S.) in 
Scripture, it means ſorrow, grief, ſadneſs, 


rance and hardneſs of heart, and in common 
Yo, privateneſs of living; alſo darkneſs, 
| culty, &c; | 
OBSECRA'TION (S.) an earneſt begging, de- 
firing or intreating; and in Rbetoricky\ it is 
that figure whereby the orator implores the 
aſſiſtance of ſome other being, diſtinct from 
himſelf, whether it be God or man, &c. 


paid to the de 
the living, 
deeceaſed. 
| OBSE'QUIOUS ( 
dutiful, obliging. 
ObSEQIOUSNEss (S.) a willingneſs or rea- 
_ to pleaſe, an earneſt defire to oblige or. 
_— 7 Ay 
OBSE'RVABLE (A.) worthy or deſerving to 
be taken notice of, minded or kept in me- 


mory. | | 

OBSE'RVABLENESS (S.) the merit, deſert, 
or valuableneſs of any thing that makes it 
bows of being regarded, done, or per- 


ormed, | 
OBSERVANCE (S.) the fulfilling, perform- 
ing the laws, ordinances, and 


willingly and chearfully by 
thereby to ſhew their reſpect to the 


ficult; alſo to hide blemiſh, or ſecret the] 


and ſometimes the grave, &c. alſo wilful igno- | 


O'BSEQUIES (S.) funeral rites, or honours]. 


A.) complaiſant, ſulumiſſive, | 


of particular plices, &c. 


of being OBSERVA'TOR (S.) one who is either ap- 


pointed, or takes upon himſelf the office of 
regarding, or looking after or into, other 
people's manners or behavioursz alſo a mo- 
nitor in a ſchool, &c. 223 6 
OBSERVA“TORY (S.) a Wh 
place built and accommodate 
ner of inſtruments, &c, for a8 
ſervations, in order to make p 
ments and. regulations for the calculatin 
eclipſes, &c. finding the regular ſyſtem 64 
the planets, particularly that of the moon, 
whoſe irfegularities require more pains 
to compoſe into 'a compleat ſyſtem, than 
any of the others; fer which reaſon 
there have been divers places built, and fur- 
niſhed both with perſons and inſtruments, 
the moſt noted of which i Europe are thoſe 
of Tycho Brake in the 4 of Wen, be- 
' tween the coaſts of Sc Zeland, in 
the Baltick, where the la way -of 420 years 
roduced what is called his 3 ne, Kc. 
That at Paris, erected by Laws IV. to 
obſerve the ſtars and planets, ul allo the 
congelations, confrigerations, indurations, 
conſervations, &c. of the air and other me- 
teors; for which purpoſe the building is 
four ſquare, anſwering to the four cardinal 
points of the world, raiſed $o feet from the 
ground, and its foundation as much be- 
low it, it is three ſtories high, with a ter- 
ras” on the top of it, from whence the 
whole horizon appears flat; and even the 
Nair caſe is a very curious contrivance, be- 
ing after the manner of a ſcrew, and fo or- 
dered, that from the bottom there is a full 
ſight of the ſtars, that paſs the zenith ; this 
lace is likewiſe well furniſhed with proper 
inſtruments and learned men, who hyve 


commands 0 


ing, and keepi 
f our ſuperiors, whether civil 


0 or religious. 
e ers .) rules, orders, lays or 
unoms for any ſe& or ſociety to obſerve, 


panicularly thoſe of monaſliguss 


publiſhed ſeveral uſeful matters relatipg to 
aſtronomy and geography, &c. The royal 
Obſervatory at Greemwich near London, found- 
ed by king { harles II. and attended for 
Q © | | a 


— OY 
a great many years by Mr. Flamſtegd, whoſe 
indefatigible induſtry and accurate {kill have 


nefit of all the admirers of aſtronomy ; there 


the mathematicks. are taught or ſtudied, but | 
what are furniſhed with ebſerwatories for the 
ſame purpoſe, though far ſhort of thoſe men- 
tion 
at the interceſſion of ſome miſſionaries, alſo 
cerected a ſumptuous obſervatory at Pekin, 
which is furniſhed with ſome very large in- 
ſtruments, but not ſo curiouſly made or con- 
trived as the Europcar ones. | | 
ORSE RVE (V.) to mind, heed, keep, live 
by, or ſubmit to the rules, orders, and com- 
mands of another; alſo to think or meditate 


upon, carefully watch, look ifter, or take - 


notice of any perſon or thing; ſometi 


imitate, and ſometimes to puniſh &. alſo | 
to make aſtronomical obſervations, in order | 


to find the latitude or longitude of places, and 
ſo to find their bearing and diſtance, for the 
uſes of navigation and geography, &c. | 
OBSE'RVER (S.) one that looks on or over 


a perſon or thing, to take notice how, or | 


what is done; and in Aftreromy, it particu- 
larly means the perſon that watches the 
confing of the ſun, moon, or ſtars, to the 
meridian, the eclipſes of the ſatellites or 


luminaries, &c. | 


ſing, beſieging, &c. and when conſidered ' 
2 
eil 


gioufly, it means being poſſeſſed or influ- 


— 


enced by ſome evil ſpirit or devil; tho the] 


nice difſtinguiſhers ſay, that poſſeſſion con- 
fiſts in the devil's actually enterifly and re- 
ſiding in the afflicted perſon; but obſeſſion, 
they ſay, is when, without entering into the 
body of the perſon, he beſieges him with. 
out, and torments or diſturbs him like a 
troubleſume gueſt, who follows and teazes 


the, perſon from whom he reſolves to get 
ſome advantage; the marks of this diſorder | 


are ſaid to be the being lifted up in the air 
and thrown down with violence agaiuſt the 
ground without being hurt, to ipeak ſtrange” 
languages that the perſon had never learned, 


&c, | 
OBSIDIONAL CROWN (S.) a crown or 
wreath the Romans honoured ſuch of their 


generals with, as had delivered the Roman 


army, when at any time they were beſieged 
or ſurrounded by their enemies; this crown 
was made of graſs or herbs found upon the 
ſpot or ſoil where the action was performed, 


and made and put on by the ſoldiers; ke- | 


| wiſe to thoſe who held out, or 
ſiege of a town, fortreſs, &c. 

OB3zOLE'TE (A.) grown old 
laid by, or diſcontinued, | 
OBSOLE”TENESS (S.) the ſtate or condition 


of a word, faſhion, law, or cuſtom that is 


and out of uſe, 


produced. large volumes for the uſe and be- | 


' O'BSTINACY. or O'BSTINATENESS (8) 
is now ſcarce any univerſity or college where 


above. The late emperor of China, 
+ OBSTRE'PEROUS (A.) noiſy, 


ically, is what is called madneſs; but 


OBV 
O'BSTACLE (S.) any thing that hinders or 
3 a perſon from doing ſomething that 
e is deſirous te door accompliſh. | 


ſtubbornneſs, wilfulneſs, reſoluteneſs, deter- 

minedneſs, inflexibleneſs altho' in the wrong 

O'BSTINATE (A.) felf-willed, reſolute, de. 
termined, reſolved, that will not hearken to 

the advice or council of others, 

loud 

quarrelſome. n 

OBSTREPEROUSNESS (S.) the quality, in- 
clination, diſpoſition, or action of making a 

loud noife, din, or quarrelſome brawling. 

.OBSTRU'CT (V.) to hinder, ſtop, ſhut up, 

prevent, or diſappoint, 

OBSTRU'CTION (S.) a hindrance, Roppage, 

revention, or diſappointment ; in PB, 
it is the ſhutting or topping up the pores or 
paſſages of the body, either by contraction 

2 by the entrance ot ſore foreign body into 
em. | 

OBSTRU'CTIVE (A.) of a hindring or pre. 

ventive nature. 

.OBSTRU*ENCY (S.) the quality or diſpoſition 
of things or medicinesthat condenſe the połes 
of the body, or allay the rapid or too ſu itt 
motion of the blood. | 

OBSTUPEFA'CTION (S.) a ſtupifying, aſp- 


. Niſhi pg, abaſhing, amazing, &c. 


] OBTAIN (v.) to get or acquire what a perſon 
QBSE'SSION (S.) a ſurrounding, encompaſ- |. 


was ſalicitous after, or deſirous of. 
E ay A (S.) a clouding ormak- 
int derk. f s 
OBT ESTA TION (S.) an earneſt requeſt, a 
ſolicitous or prefling deſire, &c. 
9 IN (S.) a ſlandering or evil- 
king of a perſon, eſpecially While be, is 
5 benin bis back, EE 
OBTRU'DE (V.) to force or impoſe upon a 
perſon ſomething contrary to his inclination, 
OBTRU'SION (S.) a rude or forcible then 
Into a perſon's company, or compulion to 
ſomethin ee wo Km my 


cthing diſplealing to him. 
OBTU'S E (A blunt-pointed, heayy, dull 


] witted, &c. in Trrponometry, thoſe angles 


that contain more than 90 degrees, or #* 
greater than a right angle, are called ch 
angies, 
OBTV'SENESS. (S.) bluntneſs, dyll-edge, 
pointed, or witted. 5 
| OBVEN'TIONS (S.) in the old Law Bal, 
ſometimes ſignify offerings, gifts, or pre/ents 
mac to the prieſt or church; and ſometime 
Gu rents, incomes, or revenues of a ſpiritual 
„ AS, - 
Q'BVIATE (v.) to take way, prevent, mik: 
clear, &c. and this word is commonly apple 
to difficulties or opjections made t0 a0 4g, 
ment or thing, which are ſaid to be G4. 
by being illuſtrated, cleared or anſvercd 


| and the truth made to appear perfectly il. 
telligible. 


# 


O'BVIOUS (A.) plain, eaſy to be ſeen or i. 


grown old, or out of uſe, 


detſtood, oil 


OC OC 
O'BVIOUSNESS (S.) eaſineſs or plainneſs to 

be ſeen, perceived, or underſtood. 

FOBUMBRA'TION (S.) an overſhadowing, 
hiding, or concealing. f 

OCCA'SION (S.) a goddeſs horfoured by the 


* 


fuiteſt or propereſt time to do or 
any thing, and was commonly repreſented in 
the form of a naked woman, bald behind, 
with a long lock on her forehead, with one 


n of her feet in the air, the other on a wheel, 
n- holding à razor in one hand, and a fail in the 
Þ other; her feet were alſo winged, and the 
| wheel in continual motion, to ſhew that op- 
up portunity is always inconſtant and momen- 
tary, ſo that if not made uſe of when it of- 
age, fers, it ſoon ſlips away, leaving repentance 
fk, behind it as a perpetual companion, This 
s Or word has various meanings with us at this 
tion time; for ſometimes it ſignifies a fit, conve- 
imo nient, or proper time to do or perform any 
thing in; and ſometimes it ſignifies neceſſity 
pre- or want of another's aſſiſtance; and ſome- 
a times it means a reaſon why a perſon does, or 
fation does not perform any thing. 
pokes OCCA'SIONAL (A.) accidental, according as 
) ſwitt time or opportunity requires, caſyal ; alſo 
cauſe, reaſon, &c. 
1, aho- 0 (S.) neceſſary buſineſs, concerns 
or affairs. 
perſon O'CCIDENT (S.) the weſt part of the worla, 
or that part of the horizon, where the equa- 
or mak» tor, or a ſtar therein, deſcends into the lower 
hemiſphere; but it is frequently, though im- 
queſt, a properly taken for all that arch of the ho- 
rizon, which defines the occidual amplitude 
or evil- of the ſtars ; formerly the weſt was reckoned 
le be. from the Fortunate hard, but now generally 
15 from the Azores, | 
e upon 4 OCCI'DENTAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
clinauon. , the weſt, weſtern, towards or inclining to it; 
thruſting ſo a ſtar is ſaid to be occidental, when it ſets 
zullen .19 after the ſun, 
NY OCCIDE'NTALNESS (S.) the ſituation of 
avYy * . any thing in or towards the weſt. 
ofe angle OCcu LT (A.) dark, hid, unknown, ſecret. 
es, pr « Occult Line, in conſtructing any icheme, 
alled = geometrically, is a line that is only aſ- 
Wege ſting or helpful to the compleating the 
dull-edgec, cheme, and is therefore drawn very ſmall, 
| AR 8 L* ſome matter that will rub out again, 
* bra f Nh 5 purpoſe for which it was intended 
a meine, . Occult Qualities, are ſome properties that 
of a fpinte ny par 2 endowed 8 cauſe 
ot is unknown, as that of the load- 
t, make ſton : 
nonly A cut Sciences, are ſuch as have no demon- 
ta an) 5 1 Page accompanying them, but depend upon 
baute, = qe are acer Rs than found 
' 1 een as Magick, aſtrology, &c. 
perfect IVY LATION (S.) a hiding, concealing, 
ſeen or un- ' readering private; in Aſtronomy, it is all 
je ſeen ume any ſtir or planet is hid from our 


o io but in 52 eclipſe, 


heathens, as one who prefided over the 
erform 


| 


1 
* 2 hed 
* 


OCT 

OCCU'LTNESS (S.) the quality or nature of 
thoſe things that are obſcured or hidden from 
our comprehenſion or underſtanding. 

O'CCUPANT or O'CCUPIER (S.) the poſ- 
ſeſſor, enjoyer, or uſer of any thing; in Law 
if a tenant holds lands, &c. for the term of 
another's life, and ſuch tenant die firſt, leav- 
ing that other to ſurvive, he that firit enters to 
hold that term out, is called an echipant; ſo if 
a tenant for his own life grant over his eſtate 
to another, if the grantee dies, there ſhall be 
an occupant, of 

OCCUP "TION (S.) a trade, buſineſs, or em- 
ployment ; in Law, it is putting a man 
out of his freehold in/time of war; it is alſo 
uſed to expreſs the holding, tenure, or poſſeſ- 
fion of lands or tenements. 

O*CCUPY (S.) to uſe or poſſeſs; alſo to deal 
or trade in any commodity; allo to know, 
or carnally lie with a woman. | 

3 (S.) ufing, poſſeſſing, enjoying, 


C, 
.OCCU'R (V.) to happen, or meet by chance, 
to throw or put one's 1elf in the way of a 


PE or thing on purpoſe, 

CU*RRENCES 5 the ſeveral matters, 
things, or buſineſs that happen or come to 
paſs by chance, or accidentally ; alſo the ſe- 
veral particulars that make up a news- 


aper. | | 
OCCURRING or OCCURRENT A.) ef. 
fering, meeting, haf pening, coming to paſa, 


C. 

OCEAN (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the univerſal 
aſſemblage of waters that ſurround or en- 
compaſs the whole earth 3 and ſometimes 
only a part, or great ſea, as the nie 
ocean, or that between Europe and Afriea'on 
the weſt, and America on the eaſt, &c. ſo 
they ſay the Cerman ocean, &c. among the 
Ancients, it was the God of the ſea, and ſaid 
to be the ſon of heaven and Ye/a, the huſ- 
band of Tethys, and the father of Rivers and 
Fountains; he was alſo called the father of 
all things, upon that principle that water was 
the ſecd of the univerſe, 3 

OCHLO'CRASY (S.) a government wherein 
the common pecple bear the ſway. 

O'CKAMY (S.) a ſort of mixed metal, for- 
merly much uſed for ſpoons and other utenſils, 
in which braſs was a principal ingredient, but 
now left off, in the room of which the bath= 
metal, both white and yellow, and ſeveral 
other compoſitions, are now uſed fur buttons, 
buckles, en, &c. 

O'CKINGHAM (S.) in Ber Hire, is a large 
well frequented town, containing ſeveral 
ſtreets with a handſome market-houſe in the 
midſt of the town; its market is weekly on 
Tueſday,when befides proviſions, large quan- 
tities of filk ſtoc kings are brought, the ma- 
nufacture of this place and the neighbouring 
villages; diſtant from London 28 computed, 
and 33 meaſured miles. 


OCTAE'DRON or OCTAHE'DRON G.) a 
0 0 2 folid 


U 5 
ſolid geometrical figure, contained under eight 
cequal and equilateral triangles, EY 
OCTAGON (S.) a figure or plane contained 
under eight equal fides and angles, | 
_ *OCTA'NGULAR (A.) ſomething that hath 
- eight angles, Eh __ 
O'CTANT (S.) a mathematical inſtrument 
that contains 45 degrees, or the one eighth 
part of a circle; with the Aftrologers, it is 
when one planet is in aſpect or poſition to 
another 45 degrees. ? 
O'CTAPLA (S.) a book, particularly the Bi- 
ble, that is written or printed in eight lan- 
guages or verſions. 1 
O'CTAVE (S.) is a Muſſcal term, and figni- 
fies an interval of eight incluſive ſounds, or 
different degrees of tone; ſome make no 
difference between the uniſon” and efav ; 
but the truth is, there is a great deal, for the 
vibrations of the acuter tone are twice re- 
peated for once of the graver; ſo that the 
proportion of ſound forming the 'two ex- 
tremes of an ofave, are in numbers or lines, 
as 2 to 1, ſo that two chords or ſtrings of 
the ſame matter, thickneſs, and tenſion, one 
whereof is double the length of the other, 
produces the ecave; this is alſo called tie 
diapaſon; the diviſion of the e&ave forms 
all the poſſible chords that can be made. 
© O'CTAVES (S.) in the f ages of Chrifiia- 
105 were certain repetitions, of the ſervice 
of the grand feſtivals, the eighth day after the 
feſtival itſelf, which were obſerved In the 
Engliſh church up to the Saxon times, called 
| by them the Uras. . x 
.O0'CTAVO (S.) among the Printers and Book- 
ſellers, is a book fo Printed, that eight 


leaves or ſixteen Pages make but one ſheet 
of paper, as is this you now read. : 
 OCTE'NNIAL (A.) any thing done or repeated 


every eighth year. 5 
OcCTHO' DES (S.) in Medicine, are ulcers, 
hofe ſides are callods, or of the nature of 


— Warts, and not malignant, 


; OCTO'BER (S.) by the le al account was 


formerly the eighth month of the year; 
and was therefore ſo called by the Remans ; 


but now by the legal as well as vulgar ac- 
count, the tenth; it is alſo the name of 


ſtrong beer or ale, that is + uſually brewed 
a about that time, and there fare ſo called; the 
"Painters repreſent this month in a garment 
of the colour of decaying leaves and flowers, 
being crowned with a garland of oak leaves 
with .acorns, holding in his right-hand a 
ſcorpion, and in his left a baſket filled with 
Ya elan, medlars, ſervices, &c. 
OcroSTYLE (S.) is any building that has 
__ _ __ eight pillarsor columns in front. 
_ O'CULAR (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
eyes or fight; alſo any thing clear, plain, 
„or viſible; ſo ocular demonſtration . is any 
thing that is evident or clear to the fight, 
© that no diſpute can be made of the truth or 
certain 


« thereof. * 
14 (S. one Killed in that pant of 


O DO 


anatomy that teaches the conſtruction and 
fituation of the eyes and their parts, together 


with the diſeaſes and infirmities thereunto 


belonging to their cures. | 
ODD (A.) the quality of a number being un- 
even, as 7, 9, 15, 31, Sc. alſo any thing 
that 1s ſtrange; whimſical, or unaccountable. 
O'DDNESS (S.) unevenneſs of number; alſo 
the fantaſtical humourſomneſs of a perſon's 
temper or diſpoſition ; alſo the uncommon- 
neſs of a dranght, picture, ot other fancy- 
work; alſo the ſingularity of the manner or 
form of any thing whatever. | 
ODE (S.) among the Ancients, fignified a ſong, 
or poetical compoſition fit for ſinging, which 
was uſually performed with the inſtrument 
called the lyre accompanying the voice, in 
honour of their gods, heroes, and great 
men, and ſometimes upon other ſubjects, 
from whence ſuch poems were in general 
called lyric poems; in the Madern Poetry, it 


is what is called a lyric poem, conſiſting of 


long .and ſhort verſes, diſtinguiſhed into 
ſtanza's, wherein the ſame meaſure is con- 
ſtantly preſerved, to commemorate or praiſe 
ſome noble actions, or great men, as thoſe 
of Pricr, Wilfled, Sc. The diſtinguiſſring 
character of this ſort of poetry is ſweetneſs, 


the poet endeavouring to ſoothe his auditors 


or readers by the variety of the verſe, and 
the delicacy of the words, beauty of the 
numbers, and a choice of ſuch things as are 
moſt beautiful in themſelves for the ſubject 
of his deſcription. | h 
ODE'UM (S.) a place among the Ancients, 
where the mukicians practiſed, tried, or re- 
hearſed their muſick, before they played in 
the publick theatres; alſo where muſical 
prizes were contended for by the ſeveral per- 
formers ; ſometimes it ſignifies the choir of 
a church, where they fing the ſervice. _ 
O'DIHAM (S.) a ſmall corporate town in 
Hampſhire, whoſe market is weekly on Sa- 
turday ; diſtant from London 34 computed 
and 41 meaſured miles, RE, 
O'DIN (S.) a god among the ancient Dana, 
who, together with another called Thor, was 
ſuppoſed to precide over battles and warlike 
affairs; ſome learned men imagine, chat 
| thele and ſeveral others of the northern dei- 


ties were magicians, who by their art fei- 


ſuaded the people into a belief of their being 

the gods they worſhipped, only for the ad- 

© vantage of commerce among them they aſ- 
ſumed human forms. 


O'DIOUS (A.) hateful deſpiſed; alſo heinous, | 


ſhameful, ridiculous, &c., | 
O'PIOUSNESS (5.) ſhamefulneſs, abomina- 
bleneſs, heinouſneſs, hatefulneſs. 
O'DIUM (S.) ſcandal, hatred, grudge, blame, 
cenſure, reproach. g p 
ODONT'AGRA (S.) the ſurgeon's name for 
an inſtrument wherewith they draw teeth. 


ODO'NTALGY (s.] the, diſeaſe called the 
—_- obo. 


OF 


&DO'NTICKS (S.) medicines applied to, or 


6 


OFF. (part.) ſometimes means at a great diſ- 
7 1 ly bareſe ion, &c. 
; the tooth-ach. tance, ſometimes only , 
N 88 * F ing O FFA (S.) waſte or refuſe fragments of meat, 
ö gh — * ee va mpeg, _ &c, 105 the entrails of any creature. 
emits. , OFFE'NCE (S.) any crime or miſdemeanour, 
* ODOURYFEROUS or ODORTFEROUS : - : 
(QA. ) ſweet-ſmelling or . Ten bee- p 2. 1 wrong, abule, * 
ODOURIFEROUSNESS bby weetneſs o OFFEND (V.) to injure, affront, «break 
ſcent, pleaſantneſs of ſme , ow Aer ics. ee eee, 
9 n mands, or orders of our ſuperiors or others. 
N — , . he ad-|OFFE'NSIVE (A.) diſpleaüng, abuſive, in- 
c ODY — e eee * 2 jurious, hurtful, that ſtands ready to attack 
ventures Ulyſſes in his return f — 1 —— x 
ee maler. JOFFE'NSIVENESS (S.) the affronting or dif- 
I 2 dude is rev * A. World. [ agreeable or injurious quality of any thing. 
* — * — OECONO'MICK (A.) OFFER (V.) to ſtrive, endeavour, proffar, 
n OECONO MI wy h f good] preſent, give, dedicate, propound, or under- 
a ſomething belonging to the art © 80 2 | Roa” 
3 — (Sh regula management of | EFERING (J.) an oblation, facrifice, gift, 
al 5 p . ; or preſent ; the Jezos had ſeveral kinds of 
it beg to” mee (3.) vey hor cs Bo adi — which — preſented at the temple; 
of art Ol — 8 Lend Hoot upon tome were free-will offerings, and others were 
ou EY W chain of conſequences of obligation; the firſt-fruits, the ww and 
N= . | f : , | the fin-offerivgs were of obligation; thepeace< 
iſe OECO-NGMIST © 8.7 pow CN ai. — — offerings of wine, oil, bread, 
wp rect dently behaves in any affair of | and other things which were made to the 
ing , = >. the air 2, X temple, or to the miniſters of the Lord, 
ieſ OECO'NOMY (S.) good management or re-] were called offering of devotion ; the Hebrezus 
tors ren ilies; alſo prudent be- called all forts of offerings Corban, * 
and E e 
the g haviour in any affair whatever; in Pbyſick, et ny "4 : em 5 
340 the animal occonomy is properly the mn * 5 — aA p — — — ——— 
bject ' e e e hr N ap 4 but! the fervicewr anthem ſung to or played upon 
' nre and parts of a human y, bu Nee 
rents alſo their uſe, together with the nature and] an 2 Kc. While the people ar — ' 
* canſes of life, health and diſorders that pro.] . the CE ) Tmetimen ae 
ed in duce or K . dee 4 ment or proper buſineſs that a perſon is apt 
uhcal . lied 8 . on] x directs "the — pointed to do or perform; and ſometimes it 
l E hey thy 4 p 3 . re and propor-] means the place where buſineſs is tranſacted 
ae tions, but alſo by conſidering the materials, Or — — — 2 2 
in aſcertains the charge of any ſtructure before 2 2 — 2 A „ 
on 8 15 is begun j in e = er or * c ee gr are x 
% economy is that ſyſtem of laws or obler-| - þ bs Pe — 
oy vations, that nation or people were obliged O wn 3 n 
22 a „ - 3 — "Ri err a him; 2 ggniges thoſe chat have 
bor, Was Aer oor Pow merges 33 the command rule or management, and 
warlike is the diſpenſation of grace and mercy deli- 2 4 = * Papers. as 8 Kit. 
ie that vered to mankind by Chrift and e end n een 45 mm. „ 
ern dei e it 16 he hr On = er . ore — and are — diſtinguiſhed, vid. 
N . E — . ny rms — officers, which are thoſe chat Rave 
hors OECUME'NICAL ( A.) ſomething relating to power not ny rr 
they af | . — V — man 3 — noſed of — Viz, the — 
| count the church-men call the four 3, DI, | 
heinoue, | general councils by this name. bi : lieutenant-general, brigadier- _— — 
OEDE'MA or UNDI'MIA (S.) ſometimes is | quarter-maſter, and adjutant-generals;z Held 
bomina- | a general term for any ſwelling or tumour | ' officers, are thoſe who have the command of 
a Whatever, but more particular for a white, a whole regiment, and not only over one _ 
e, blame, ſoft, inſenſible tumour, proceeding from pi-| gle 2s or wh. a 7 _ 3 
tuitous matter heaped up together, in which nel, ieutenant-colonel, and major; »w wh 
ame for | there is no pulſe, but it yields eaſily to the | and ſtaff officers, are thoſe who have not the 
teeth. preſſure of the fingers; ſometimes it is the] king's commiſhon, but are appointed by the 
＋ od the hh extravaſated, and ſo transformed into colonels and captains, as the quarter-maſters, 
0 | a jelly, - * _ | ſerjeants, corporals; along with theſo are 
obo N. Or (Part,) ſomething deſcended from, or bg- | reckoned the chaplains and ſurgeons; at 
c longing to another, | | 


Qo 3 Court 


O0 E 
' Court, t are thoſe who bear a white 
ſtaff ia the king's preſence, and whea they go 
«abroad, have a white aff carried before them 
by a footman bare-headed, as the lord-ſtew..rd, 
_ | . lard-chamberlain, or lord-treaſurer ; fo the 
political officers are the mayors, ſheriffs, &c. 
of corporations, &c. and the officers of juſtice 
} ure the Judges, &c. + 65 | 
©'FFICES (S.) in Frchitefure, are the ſeveral 
buildings or apartments that belong to a pa- 
- Jace, &c. that are not — A ; 
2 a main or principal building, ſuch as 
. Mablrs, coach-houſes, lodging-rooms for ſer- 


OFFICIAL (S.) in the Spiritual Court, is the 
farvant or appazitor of à judge of the civil 
law ; alſo the deputy of a biſhop or an eccle- 
Haſtical judge; and ſometimes it means only 

uty-of an arch-deacon. | 


OK E. 


2 circle, and others form them from two 


equilateral trangles; this term is alſo uſed 
for an arch or branch of 'a Gothic vault, 
which, inſtead of being circular, paſſes dia- 
gonally from one angle to another, and 
orms a croſs between the other arches, 
which malces the fides of a ſquare, of which 
the arches are diagonals; in the centre or 
middle, where the ogives cut or croſs each 
other, 1s uſually cut the form of a roſe, or 
cul de lamp; the members or mouldings of 
the qgiver are called nerves, branches, or 


reins, and the arches which ſeparate the oi 
double arches. 8 


O'GLE (V.) to look wiſhfully or hard at a 


perſon, but commonly means to look flily and 
amorouſly. | 


O'GLES (S.) in the Cant Language, are the 


. the « BS.) a. 
' ©FFLCIALTY (S.) that court or juriſdiction, | O'GLING (S.) looking at a handſome woman, 


where the official or deputy is head. 
OBFI'CIATE (v.) to — act, or do ſome- 
thing for one s ſelf or another. 
OFFFCINALS (S.) in Piel are ſuch medi- 


cines as are appointed to be made and kept for OIL (S.) is the 


8 uſe in the apothecaries ſhop by the college 
ef phyſicians, that ſo extemporanequs pre- 
ſetiptions may be immediately made up and 
applied to Juch patients 2s want them. 
I'CIQUS (A.) ready, willing, or. forward 
to do any thing for anther; and ſometimes 
| — — deſirous to know, 
or 


to be concerned with what does] 


net belong to him, 
GFF1'CIQUSNESS (s,) resdineſt, willi 


de any thing, fax another. 

ois 680 in the Sea Longuage is as 
much as to ſay, out, in, or towards the open 
QFF-SCOW'RING (S.) the ſcum, dregs, or 
refuſe part ofa thing; and particularly ap- 
- plied to the loweſt or meaneſt fort of the 


pegple. 
OFF-SETS (S.) in Gardening, are young 
thoots 


ich grew from bulbous or tuberous] 


roots. 
©'FFSPRING (S.) that which is begotten and 


brought forth by another, as fruit, children, | 


er young ones, 

O'FFWARD (A.) is when a ſhip is aſhore, and 
heels to the water, or when her tera lies to- 
Wards the ſea. 

.QFT, Q'FTEN, or OFTENTIMES (Part.) 
frequently, or many times over, repeatedly. 


OF*TENNESS (S.) the frequency, or many 


times that a thing has been ſaid or done. 


 ©GEE' or Q'GIVE (S.) among the Feiner:, | 
is the ſame with cymatium among the Archi-| 


&#5, being a moulding or arnament, con- 


ſiſting of two or members, the one 
convex, the r concave, or what they 


call a round and a. hollow, repreſenting the 
form of a greet 8; when 


are con- 


fructed geometrically-for- large work, ſome 
make each component part the quadrant of 


a feaſting upon the tharms of a beautiful 


countenance, ſhape, and mien, 


on 22 a term of exclamation or crying out, 


er for wonder, pain, or deteſtation. 

expreſſed juice of olives, lin- 
ſeeds, almonds, &c. it wo liquid, fatty, 
unctuous, and inflammable; it is obtained 
alter various manners, and ſerves for as many 
purpoſes; in all the Popiſh countries, it is 
much in eſtcem for eating with ſalads, &c. 
and for burning in lamps; there are very 
large quantities extracted from or boiled out 
of a — ſort of fiſh, ſuch as whales, &c. 
which is uſed by the ſoap-makers, curriers, 


leather-dreſſers, &c. and for the common- ' 


lamps in the ſtreets ; the Painters generally 
uſe linſeed-0// for all out-door work, and 
for curious work, ſuch as figures, landſcapes, 


marbling, &c. within doors they uſe nut-«/ 
rectified. 


OIL-BAG (S.) a veſſel in birds replete with 


an unctuous ſubſtance, ſecreted by one, ſome- 
times two glands, for that Jpurpoſe diſpoſed 
among the feathers, which being preſſed by 
the bill. or head, emits its oily matter, for 
the dreſſing and preening their feathers. 


QILET or V'LET-HOLE (S.) a ſmall round 


hole, worked all round to prevent tearing or 
ſtretching, made in the edges of womens ſtays 
in ſails, &c. to put a ſmall cord or lace in to 
draw them together, &c. t 


QUNTMENT or UNGUENT (S.) an unctul- 


ous medicine outwardly applied to wounds, 
bruiſes, ulcers, &c. of a-thickiſh conſiſtence, 
but eafily diſſolvable, either by the inflam- 
mation of the part affected, or the fire; 
there are a great number of different named 
aintments, according to the ingredients in the 
compoſition uſed, and the defigns they are 
applied for * \ * 


OK ER (s.) a yellow, dry, fat, ſoft, foſſil 
earth, or ſemi-metal, found ſometimes in 


copper, lead, and filver mines, and ſome- 
times in a bed or mine alone by itſelf ; it is 


flux for metals, 
valued by ſome for a proper oa 


on, & -”+ % 4 


by 


with iron, -and is what generally gives the 


OLD (A.) advanced in years, ſtale, much 


O'LDER (A.) elder, more aged, worn, &c. 
OLEA*GINOUS (A.) of a fat, oily, unctuous 


was there. | x 
OLFA'CTORY (A.) ſomething belongirg to 


O'LIO (S.) in Cookery, is a compound diſh 


O'LIVE (S.) the fruit of a tree called by the 


404.4 


when they are toe harſh or brittle; but its 


principal uſe is in painting, as a colour; there 


is a ſort called red ober, but this is made from 
the yellow, by calcining it in the fire till it 
becomes red; oker is always impregnated. 


chalybeat ſprings their medicinal virtues, as 
may frequently be found by the letting them, 
ſtand, at the bottom of which may be found; 
the oker. 


worn, & which renders ſome things better, 
others worſe. 


O'LVISH (A.) inclining to be aged, or growing 


old. 
O'LDNESS (S.) the condition or ſtate of a 
thing that 1s aged, ſtale, or much worn. 


ſubſtance or. nature, 


O'LERON LAWS (S.) a ſet of ſea-laws made 


at the iſland Olzron in France, when Richard I. 


the ſenſe of ſmelling, for which reaſon thoſe 
nerves that are the immediate inſtruments of 
ſmelling are called the «/fa&cry nerves. 


OLVBANUM (S.) a ſweet- ſcented gum or re- 


fin, that naturally diſtils out of ſeveral trees 
at the foot of Meunt Libanus, in white and 
yellow drops, ſometimes called the male- 
incenſe, . | 
OLIGA'RCHICAL (A.) ſomething pertain- 
ing or belonging to a government called an 


olizarchy. . 
O'LIGARCHY (S.) a form of government, 
where the ſupreme power is lodged in the 
| hands of a few particular perſons. 


made up of variety of matters, as ſoups, and 
other ſavoury diſhes, 


ſame name, of which there are two ſorts or 
kinds, wiz. the wild or natural, and thoſe 
that require care and culture; the latter being 
that moſt eſteemed, is of a moderate po 
its trunk knotty, its bark ſmooth, and of an 
aſh-colour, its wood is folid and yellowiſh ; 
its leaves are oblong and almoſt like thoſe of 
the willow, of a green colour, dark on the 


upper fide, and white on the under ſide; in 


the month of Fan jt puts forth white flowers 
that grow in bunches, each flower is of one 

piece, widening upwards, and dividing into 
four parts; after the flower ſucceeds the fruit, 


which is alſo oblong and plump; it is firft| 


green, then pale, and laſtly. black, when it is 
quite ripe; in the pulp of it is incloſed a hard 


Rane full of an o ong ſeed ; the wild fort is| 
reſpect; 


leſſer and more imperfect in ev | 
- *rom this ate preſſed three ſorts of oll, the fir% 
and prac is what is called v/ive, or ſalad oil, 
the ſecond is inferior bath ip taſte and ſmell, 
- and the third fort worſe ii}, and fit only 


| 
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when pickled, is much eſteemed, by the 2 
try; the ſcripture makes many ſimilies from 
this tree, it being very common in Canaan, 
and particularly upon a mountain that for 
that reaſon hore its name. 

Mount of Olives, was fityated to the eaſt of 
the city of Jeruſalem, about a Sabbath-day's 
journey, or three quarters of a mile, and 
pon from it only by the brook K:dron, and 

y the valley of eee which ftretches 
out from the north to the ſouth ; it was upon 
this mount that Sohn built temples to the 
gods of the Ammonitcs, and of the Meabites, 
upon which account it was alſo called the 
Mount of Corruption; it had three ſummits, 
being compoſed of three ſeveral mountains, 
ranged one after another from north to ſouth ; 
the middle one our Saviour aſcended into hea- 
ven from, in the preſence of his diſciples, 
upon which account the Chriſtians had, ayd 
ſome ſtill have it in great veneration, and 
ſay that the print of his feet was left ſo per- 
fectly upon it, that though the devotees con- 
ſtantly carried away the earth, the marks 
were as conſtantly repaired; and that the 
empreſs Helena having cauſed a magnificent 
church to be built, inthe midſt of which was 
this place, when they would have paved it 
with marble like the reſt, they never could 
do itz every thing that was put there by 
way of ornament, removed of its own ac- 
cord, ſo that they were forced to leave it as 
it was; And that to this day the print of his 
left foot is to be ſcen about three fingers 
breadth into the rock, and that the tone 
where the impreſſion of his right foot was, 
was taken away at the time of the cruſade, 
and put into a temple, which at preſent is 
one of the principal moſques belonging to 
the Turks; ſo fond of miracles are ſome 
people, t' at the greateſt abſurdities and hes 
are by them affirmed in the moſt ſerious 
manner, &c. 


 OLY"MPIA (S.) a city of Elis in Peloponneſus, 


1 


i 


for lamps or other coarſe offices; the fruit, 


where there was a famous temple dedicated to 
Jugiter Olympius, ſo called from the name of 
this f the ſtructure of this temple was 
wonderful, and had vaſt treaſures belonging 
to it, as well by reaſon of the oracles that 
were given there, as for the Olympick games 
that were celebrated near it ; but what made 
it moſt remarkable, was the ſtatue of Fupr- 
ter by Phidias, reckoned one of the wonders 
of the world, it being made fitting upon a 
throne of gold and ivory, with a crown on- 
his head made of olive branches; in his right 
hand a victory made of ivory, with a crown 
of maſſy gold upon its head-drefs ; in his left 
hand a iceptre made of a mixture of all ſorts 
of metal, with an eagle at the top of it ; his 
ſhoes and ſtockings gold, and the drapery of 
the ſame adorned with the figures of animals 
and flower- de- luces; the throne embelliſhed 
with ivory, ebony, gold, precious ſtones, and 
a multitude of emboſſed figures; at the four 
O00 4 | feet 
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feet or pedeltals of the throne, four victories, 


and two others at the feet of the ſtatue; at 


the two ſect on the fore ſide of the throne 


on the one fide the figure of Sphinxes cat- 


other, figures'of Nivbe's children, whom A- 
_ folly and Diana ſhot to death with their ar- 
between the feet of the tnrone| 


_ after the firſt inſtitution by Ipbitus, before 


games; Timaus is ſaid to be the firſt hiſto- 


all parts; they began in the 3120th year of 
the world, or 884 before Chriſt, according | 


\ 


776 before Chriſt; to every” Olympiad year 
properly belong two Julian years, that is to 

fay, the firſt fix montifs from July to Janu- 
- gary (they being kept about the time of the 


Hercules, to train up their youth in warlike 
opulace, and called O/ympronices, 
off 


OLY*'MPII (S.) « name given by the A:be-| 


like that at Athens. | | 
 OLY"MPIAD (S.) a ſpace or period of time of 
four years, which was the common method 
of computing time among the Greeks, and 


ing the times; theſe games were celebrated 
in the province of. Elis near the city Piſa, 


begin at the 28th Olympiad, 10 that then it 


rying of ſome Theban' youths, and on the 


rows; 
Theſcus, and the reſt of the heroes who ac- 
companied Hercules to the Amazonian war, 
and ſeveral wreſtlers ; all the place about 
the throne was adorned with pictures, re- 
preſenting the labours of Hercules, &c. on 
the upper part on one fide the throne the 
Graces, and on the other the Hours, on the 
foot-ſtool golden lions, and Th:ſeus's com- 
bat with the Anaxem; in this temple was 
alſo an altar erected to the unknown god, 


principally from the 27th Olympiad, in which 
Cborebus was victor; ſo that it was 108 years 


they kept an exact regiſter of thofe who bore 
away the prize at the publick or Olympian 


rian that uſed this method, who was after- 
wards followed by Erarsfthenes and Polybius 


before whoſe time the Greek hiſtorians only, 
related the facts without preciſely determin- 


upon the banks of the river Apbæus, near the 
temple of Jupiter, every four years, at which 
were preſent a vaſt concourſe of people from 


to the vulgar æra; but it is very common to 


will be the 43228th year of the world, or 


ſummer ſ6Itice) to the foregoing, and the ſix 


lat - months from January to July, to the 


following year, though many ſpeak of them 
as if they conſtantly began in January; theſe 
games conſiſted of running, leaping, and o- 
ther many exerciſes, inſtituted 1n honour of 


exerciſes; thoſe who were conquerors were 
honoured extremely both by the ſtate and the 


*MPICK FIRE (S.) the pure fire or heat 
of the ſun's rays collected by a burning-glaſs. 


mant to their twelve chief gods, to whom 
they had dedicated a very magnificent altar, 


wiz. Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Neptune, Vul-| 


gan, Apollo, Juno, Veſta, Minerva, Ceres, 
Diana and Venus. It is reported that Alex- 


| 


OLYMPION 
querors at the Olympick games, who were 


onder the Great, after his conqueſt of Perſia, | 
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deſired to have his ſtatue received among 


dhe number of theſe deities, and ſet upon the 


fame altar, which the ſervite flattery of the 
Greeks complied with, 


I'CES (S.) the victors or con- 


crowned with a garland of olive branches, 
and attended home in coaches, and the wall 
of the city broke down, and they drove in 
through the breach; befides this they made 
them extravagant preſents, and were treated 
with ſo much expence and reſpect, that the 
Athenians finding it burdenſome, Solon had a 
law made to leſſen the charges, which deter- 
mined the reward to 500 drachmæ, or 
about 13 J. ſterling; but this law was but 
ſhort-lived, for a ſmall time afterwards they 
were entertained in the prytaneum or publick 


hall. Farther thoſe. who had gained three 


crowns at theſe games, were excuſed from 
paying any kind of taxes, or ſerving any 
troubleſome office; at Sparta they had a 
particular place appointed them in the army, 
and were ranged as a guard to the king's per- 
ſon; they had the privilege of ſanctuary, 
and a coat with flowers'in it to diſtinguiſh 


them; it was frequent to chuſe their gene- 


rals out of them ; nay, they were ſo extraya- 
gant as to deify them while living, as was 
Eutbimius a boxer, who always came off con- 
queror; and laſtly, it was uſual to cut the 


names of the victors, and the hiſtory of their 


ſucceſs in marble pillars. 


OMA! GRA or OMO GRA (S.) the gout (or 


rather the rheumatiſm) in the ſhoulder. 


OMAN (S.) a god of the Ptrfians, whom the 


magi were obliged to worſhip every day, and 
for a whole hour to ſing hymns of praiſe to 


- him with their turbans on their heads 


and vervains in their hands; ſome call him 
Aman. * 


OMBIA'SSES (S,) the name of the prieſts and 
doctors of the falſe religion, which obtains 


in the iſle of Madagaſcar, who are ſomewhat 
of the nature of thoſe-whom they call Ma- 
rabous at Cape Verd, that is to ſay, phyſi- 
cians and ſoothſayers, or magicians; there 


1s one ſort of them that teach to write Arabick. 


and make hitdzi, that is, taliſmans, and 
other charms, which they ſell to the great 


ones, to preſerve them from ill accidents and 


to rid them of their enemies, or for any other 
purpoſe they defire; They have. publick 
ſchools where they teach their ſuperſtitions 
and magical arts: There is another ſort of 
them who addict themſelves to geomancy, 
and draw their figures upon a little ſmooth 
board covered with fine fand, theſe are con- 
fulted by the fick, to know the time and 
means of their recovery, by others for the 
ſucceſs of their affairs, for theſe people under- 
take nothing without conſulting theſe geo- 
mancers: In making or erecting their figures, 
they obſerve the hour of the day, the planet 
that rules it, and aſcending bu, with — 
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ſuperſtitions; theſe geomancers are diſtin- 
f guiſhed into ſeveral orders, which reſemble 


our eccleſiaſtical dignities, as male or clerk, 
embiaſſe a ſeribe or”. phyſician, tibou a ſub- 


deacon, moulaazi deacon, faguibi prieſt, ca- 


tibou biſhop, lamlamacha archbiſhop, ſababa 
pope or caliph z the people ſtand in great 
awe of them, and have employed them 


 . ſometimes againſt the French, but without 


ſucceſs. - 


O'MBRE (S.) the —_ of a famous court-] 
game at cards, for two, three, or five perſons, 


but generally for three. 


| O'MEGA (S.) the laſt letter in the Greek al- 


phabet, and metapboric ally, is put or uſed for 
the end or completion of any thing; and in 
Scriptur e, for an appellation of God, who 
calls himſelf Alpba and Omega, the begin- 
ning and the end, &. 


L O'MEN(S.) a ſign, prediction, or token of 


good or bad luck, or ſucceſs in any affair or 
buſineſs. = 44 | 


 OME'NTUM (s.) with the Surgeons, is the 


caul or double membrane ſpread upon the 
inteſtines, interwoven with fat, and veflels 
like a fiſher's net, enriched alſo with two or 
three glandules annaxed to the ſtomach, the 
gut colon, and the fancreas, and uſeful to 
cheriſh the -inteſtines with its warmth; it 
has ſome milky, and ſome lymphatick veſ- 
ſels, as alſo a great many ducts, and little 
bigs of fat. : 

O'MER or GO'MER. - (S.] a Jeroiſp meaſure 
of capacity, eſtimated/at about 3 or 4 quarts ; 
this was ſometimes called aſſaron, and was 
the tent h part of an epha. 

O MINOUS (A.) of a threatening, unlucky 
nature, ſomething / that foretels or predicts 
matters before hang. 

OMI'SSION (S.) a neglecting or letting a 
thing paſs by unobſerved or undone. 


OMI'T (V.) to paſs by or over, to neglect, or 


take no notice of a thing wilfully. 
OMI'TTING (S.) the wilful neglecting or 
paſſing by of any thing. * 
OMNTPOTENCE or OMNI“ POTENTNESS 
(S.) God, or the power of doing all things 
irreſiſtibly. , ; | 


OMNI'POTENT (A.) all- powerful, ſtrong, or] 


mighty, an apellation given to God only. 
OMNIPRE'SENCE (S.) a being preſent every 
where, and at all times, 
OMNI'SCIENCE (S.) the faculty or power of 
knowing all things. | : | 


oN“ SCIEN T (A.) all-wiſe, or knowing 


every thing. ; 

OMOPHA'GIA (S.) feſtivals of Bacchus, in 
which the gueſts ated the mad-man, by eat- 
ing the goats alive, and tearing the fleth off 
the limbs aſunder with their teeth and hands, 
and devouring the entrails, &c. 

O'MRA'SorO'MHRA'S (S.) the title of the 
great los of the Mogul's court; theſe are 
commonly ſtrangers, and for the moſt part 


3 erſunt, that have great offices at court, but 
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none of them poſſeſſes any lands in proprietys _ - 
becauſe the Mogul is ſole proprietor of the 
lande in his dominions; neither can the ſons 
of theſe omras poſleſs their father's eſtates, 
which deſcend to the Mogul, who is heir» 
general to all his ſubjects, and who allows 
them only ſome inconfiderable penſion, ex- 
cept it be that their fathers have taken care 
in their life-time, which they may eaſily do, 
if they be handſome and fair, ſo as they may 
paſs for true 1MHoguls, who are of white com- 
plexions, whereas the Indians are tawny 
ſome of theſe cmra's are commanders of a 
thouſand horſe, others of two, and ſo to 
twelve thouſand; and their pay is more or leſs, 
according to the number of their horfes, 
which are always more than theirriders, be- 
cauſe in thoſe hot countries a trooper is forced 
to have two horſes for change; there are al- 
ways 25 or 30 of theſe omras at court, out of 
which-are choſen governors of the provinces, 
and the other great officers of the kingdom; 
beſides theſe there arc an inferior ſort of 
cmras, called marſebdate, cavaliers, or 
rm of r . which have a more 
onſiderable pay than is given to the com- 
mon troopers ; they have no commander 
over them but the grand Mogul himſelf, and 
from this rank paſs to that of omra s; this 
name is alſo given to the great lords of the 
kingdom of Golconda in the peninſala of Ha- 
dia, on this fide the gulph of Bengal, who for 
the moſt part are Perſians alſo, or the ſons of 
Perſians ; when they go along the ſtredt, they 
have one or two elephants going before them, 
on each of which are mounted three men, 
who carry banners; after theſe elephants 


march 50 or 60 cavaliers-well mounted on 


Perfian or Tartarian horſes, with bows and 
© arrows, ſwords by their ſides, and ſhields 
hanging en their backs, which troop is fol- 

lowed by other men on horſeback, ſounding 
on trumpets and fifes; after theſe comes the 

omra on horſeback, having 30 or 40 footmen 
to attend him; net to theſe comes his pa- 
lanquin or ſedan, carried by four men; and 
laſt of all appears a camel or two mounted 
with. men that beat kettle-drums 3 when be 
pleaſes he quits his horſe, and goes into his 
ſedan, where he may lie all along and reſt 
himſelf. Fe? | | 
ON (Part.) upon, or at, either time or place. 
ONA*NIAorONANISM (S.) the ſin of ſelſ- 
lution. S-2 * $36.9 
ONCE (Part.) a ſingle time or aft, . _ 
ONE (S.) unity, or the number that expreſſes 

a ſingle thing, in figures marked 1. 
O'NERATE (V.) to charge, load, or burden 

with a debt, mulct, finep or other incum- 

brance. | 
O'NGAR or CHIPPING-O'NGAR (S.) in 

Eſſex, a ſmall town, whoſe market. was for- 

merly. on Tueſday, but now i is weekly on 

Saturday; diſtant from Leman 19 camputed, 
and 21 meaſurcd miles. 3 

- - ONION 


rot 


NL (Part. 
or but one. 


) ſomething particular, fingular, 


©O'NSEP (8 un attack, or beginning of i 
dattle or M 9 ; | 
ONTO'LOGY(S.) the confideration of beings 
or ideas in the abſtract, 
O'NWARD (Part.) forward, progreffive. | 
 ONY'/CHOMANCY (S.) a ſort of trifling 
- divination; which ſome old ſuperftitious 
creatures ;nade or obſerved by covering the 
nails of an unpolluted boy with oil and ſeot 
mixed together, and then turning them to 
the ſun, they pretended the rays thereof 
made the repreſentation of divers figures, 
which were the hieroglyphicks of what they 


enquired after. 8 
O'NYX (S.) in 1 ſometimes means 
the odoriferous nail or ſhell, which ſome 
think was underſtood of labdanum or bdel- 
num, but generally for the ſhell of a fiſh, 
Hmewhat like to a fiſh called purpura, which 
is caught in watty places, where grows the 
fpica nardi, which is the food of this ſiſh, 


| 


and which is the occaſion of the ſhells{ 


ſmelling ſo aromatickly; the beſt are found 
in the Red>ſea, and are white and large, the 
Babybnian black and ſmaller ; ſometimes it 
means the precious ſtones that goes by this 
name; it was the 17th in the high-prieſt's 
pectoral, and in Hebrew is called ſpobem, and 
rendered onyx, ſardonyx and emerald, which 
latter is ſuppoſed to be the right one, the 
beintz not rieh enough, and only a kind 

. of apate of a whitiſh black colour. 
OO'ZY (A.) ſlimy, muddy, wettiſh, moiſt, 
like the ſhores of ſeas and rivers when the 

tide is down. 


OPA'CITY, OPA'COUSNESS, or OPA K E- 


NESS (S.) obſcurity, darkneſs that will not 
it the light to paſs through it. 

OP A'COUS or OPA*'QUE (A.) dark, ſhady, 

obſcure, th at is not tranſparent. 

O'PAl. (S.) a precious, but foft ſtone, that, ac- 
cording to is ſituation to receive and reflect 
the light, appears of various colours. 

OPA'LIA (S.) Feaſts celebrated by the Romans 

in honour of the goddeſs Ops, wife ot Saturn, 


on the 14th of the calends of January which| 


was the third day of the Saturnaha; Saturn 
and Ops, beingeſteemed deities that took 


. [care of the fruits of the earth; their feaſts 


were kept at harveſt, at which they feaſted 
their flaves, allowing them all manner of 
liberty, in conſideration of the 
had taken to till the ground 

O'PEN: (V.) to unlock, unfold, unbar, &c. 
windows, doors, &c, alſo to explain, clear, 
or make difficult things eaſy. 

.O'PEN (A.) unlocke, unfolded, &c. alſo 
plain, clear, eaſy to, or free-for any body; 
alſo ſree, good-natvred, ready to inſtruct and 
inform, pot ſtiff or reſerved. 


| O'PERATIVE (A.) that is apt, fit, or inclin- 


pains they 


OPH 


of fruit; alſo a lewd woman; alſo 2 carcte\: 
giddy- headed ſervant, that leaves the doors, 
Kc. open, that ſhould be that. 
OPENING (S.) a wide or open place to give 
air to a . alſo the unfolding or ſepa- 
rating of any thing locked, ſhut, or folded 
up; alſo the explaining any difficult paſtage, 
ſo as to render yhe meaning intelligible ; alſo 
the beginning of any thing, as the breaking 
of ground to form a ſiege, is called opening 
the trenches ; ſoa lawyer's beginning to plead 
for his client, is called opening the cauſe; and 
a man's telling his mind or ſecrets to ano- 
ther, is called opening his mind, &c. 
O'PENNESS (S.) freedom, good-naturedneſs; 
alſo without locks, bars, or other hinder- 
ances ; alſo clearneſs, plainneſs, &c. alſo 
free-heartedneſs, a diſpoſition that ſpeaks its 
opinion without reſerve, &c. alſo any place 
that is wide or extended, not confined by 
buildings, trees, &c. | 
O'PERA (S.) a play or dramatick performance 
ſet to muſick, and ſung with the accompani- 
ment of inſtruments, rich machines, and ex- 
traordinary - habits; the Yenetians were the 
firſt inventors. of this manner of acting, it 
being the chief glory of their carnival ; about 
the year 1669, the abbot Perrin obtained a 
grant from Lewis XIV. to ſet up an opera at 
Paris, who in 1672 acted Pomona z now they 
are in great eſteem in England, and were often 
ſet to muſick by the late Mr. Handel. 
OPERATE (V.) to move, work, effect, or 
bring any thing to paſs; in Phyſich, it means 
the ftirring and carrying off the malignant 
humours of the body. 
OPERATION (S.) a working, doing, or per- 
forming ſomething; alſo an account of a 
regular progreſs in chymiſtry, or any othe: 
work ; in Phyfick, it is the manner of a me- 
dicine's performing its office, | 


ed to work, ſtir, or move. 

OPERATOR (S.) one that performs, or does 
any particular office or work, and in an e- 
ſpecial manner applied to thoſe who make 
drawing, cleanſing, and making artificial 
teeth their whole trade and employ. 

OPERO'SE (A.) laborious, troubleſome, te- 
dious, difficult, &c. ſomething that has 
great deal of work in it. h 

OPERO'SENESS (S.) laboriouſneſs, trouble- 
ſomeneſs, tediouſneſs, &c. 

OPHIA'SIS (S.) a diſtemper that occafions tbe 
hair to grow chin, and fall off in different 
places, and ſo renders the patient bald and co- 
vered as it were by turns, fo that the perion 
looks ſpeckled like a ſerpent. 

 OPHI'TES (S.) a ſect of hereticks, who appear- 

ed in the ſecond century, and that ſprang from 
the Nicolaitans and Gneſlicks ; they are char- 
ged with honouring a ſerpent, and that, when 
their prieſts celebrated the my@eries, By 
cauſed a ſerpent to com? out of a hole, v hic 


; 


O'PEN-ARSE (S.) a medlar or pleaſant ſort 
* ; 3 A 


* 


rolled itſelf over thoſe things that * 5 


oner 


S 


1 OPP 


Geld in ſacrifice, which they faid was |OPI'NIONATIVENESS (s.) 3 


ſanctifying them by Jeſus Chriſt, who dwelt 


ſtabbornneſs, poſitiveneſs, &c. 


in the ſerpent, and then delivered them to ' OPLO LOGY (S.) a deſcription or treatiſe of 


the pesple, who worſhipped them; ſome ſay 


opium, and its feveral known uſes, 


they pretended. this was the very ſerpent that OPIUM (S.) the condenſed juice of poppies z 


ſeduced Ewe, and that it was —_— in- 
ſtructed in all know ; that it was Chriſt, 
and that he was very different from Jeſus born 
of the Virgin, into whom, ſaid they, the 
Chriſt deſeended, and that it was this Jeſus, 
and not Chriſt, that ſuffered; and accord - 
ingly they made thoſe of their ſect renounce 
Jeſus.—Alſo a ſort of hard variegated mar- 
ble, of a deep green colour, and ſpeckled 
with ſpots of a lighter green; there is ſome | 


alſo of an aſh colour, which is ſofter than the | 


green; ſome call it ſerpentine ſtone. 
OPHIU'CHUS, SERPENTARIVUS or ESCU - 
LA'PIUS (S.) in Afrozemy, a conſtellation 
of the northern hemiſphere, Tontaining by 
Ptolemy's ra xy 1 29, by Tyche's 23, by 
Flamſtead's 69 
holding a ſerpent in his hand, of which the | 
ſtar in the man's head is the principal, being 
one of the ſecond magnitude. 
OPHTHA'LMICK'S (S.) ſuch medicines as are 
proper for or good in diſtempers of the eyes. 
OPHTHALMO'GRAPHY (S.) that part of 
Anatomy, that is particularly concerned in 
conſidering the ſtructure, frame, or compo- 
ſition of the eyes and their parts, together 
Vith the diſeaſes and remedies that hinder 
and promote ſight or viſion, 
OPHTHALMO'SCOPY (S.) that part of 
Phyſignomy, that pretends to tell the humour 
or diſpoſition of a perſon by his eyes. 
O'PHTHALMY or LUPPLTUDE (S.) is an 
inflammation of the tunicks of the eyes, 


r 


cauſed by the gathering and extravaſation of 


ſome confound opium with meconium; opium 
is that which diſtils out of the poppy heads 
after inciſion, whilſt they are growing, but 
meconium is the juice expreſſed out of them; 
the pureſt opium is made of white drops; it is 
found frequently in Greece, in the kingdom 
of Cambia, and the territories of Grand Cairo, 
in Egypt; there are three ſorts of it, the 
black, the white, and the yellow ; the inha- 
bitants of thoſe countries keep the beſt for 
themſelves, and ſend us only the meconium 
when it is prepared for ule it is called lauda- 
num, and uſed to ſoothe and allay pain, ex- 
eite ſleep, ſtop vomiting and looſcneſs, &c. 
The Turks uſe it as an exhilarater, it having 
for a time the fame effect with wine or other 


„ repreſented by a man} ſtrong liquors, tho ntt ſo durable, for which 


reaſon the Turks take it in large quantities 
when they go to battle, or undertake any 
affair that requires vigour and force. 
OPOBA'LSAMUM (S.) ia Pharmacy, is a 
whitith juice, gum, or reſin diſtilling from 
the branches ot a tree called baiſamum, or 
the balm-tree ; it is whitiſh, pretty thick, 
tranſparent, ſmells ſomething like turpentine, 
but pleaſanter; it is the ſame with what 
ſome call balſamam verum, or balm of the 
* Levant, and, like all other balſams, is ſup- 
purative, deterſive, and incarnative, applied 
externally to green wounds, ulcers, or tu- 
mours; it has been long famous in the phy- 
ſical world, inſomuch that all other vulne- 
rary oils and ointments have taken their 
names from it; ſome affirm, that the true 


certain juices. | 8 

O'PIATE (S.) a ſleepy potion, or medicine 
compounded of opium, or ſome other ſomni- 
ferous matter. 

OPINE (V.) to think, imagine, or be of an 
opinion; alſo to give one's opinion, judg- 
ment, or thoughts about any thing. 

OPINIATER or OPI'NIONIST (S.) one 
that will hear or mind nobody's thought, 
opinion, or judgment in matters but his 

own; an obſtinate, ſelfiſh, ſtubborn, reſolv- 
ed, ſelf-willed perſon | | 

OPINION (S.) that thought or judgment of 
any thing that a perſon has or believes, and 
which comes to him rather by tradition than 
demonſtration; thus the ſeveral particulari- 
ties in religion are more the effects of poſitive 

inculcations than rational proofs; Rn 

ld Heat hen, was a goddeſs that was worſhip- 


ped under the notion of her preſiding over | 


mens ſentiments, which for the moſt part are 
purely conjectural ; the was repreſented in 
the form of à young woman, with a bold 
look, but a reeling or ſtaggering gait. 
OPI'NIONATIVE or OPYNIONA'TED (A.) 


ſort grows only in Judea. 

O'PPILAN (S.) an appellation given to thoſe 
lads or youths that betong to the college, 
called King's-College at Mein iner. 

OPPILA'TION (S.) an obſtruction or ſtop- 
page of the ducts of the body, by evil or 

ccant humours. 

O'PP:LATIVE (A.) of an obſtructing, Rin- 
dering, or ſtopping nature. 

OPPO NE or CPO SE (V.) to ſet one's ſelf 
againſt a perſon or thing, to ſtrive or endea- 
vour to hinder or prevent a thing's being 
done or brought to pals ; ocean or vex. 

OPPO'NENCY (S.) the att of withſtanding, 
oppoſing, or endeavouring to bring about 
ſomething contrary to tne achre or argument 
of another, | 

OPPO'NENT (S.) one that maintains a con- 

trary argument to another in ſchools, col- 

leges, or elſewhere, or that ftrives or endea- 
vours to ſet aſide, or prevent another in his 
undertaking or deſires. 

OPPORTU'NE (A.) very convenient, feaſon- 
able, fit, proper, or agrecable. 

OPPOR 1 U'NENESS (S.) ſuitableneſs, con- 


conceited, ſtubborn, wilful, poſitive, ſelf-willed. | 


veniency, agrecableneis, &c. | 
- g OPPOR- 


"* 
* 
4 


„ on LS} 
eFPORTUNITY (s.) a proper, ſuitable, fit, 
or agreeable time far the doing any thing. 


' OPPOSE (V.) w withſtand, ſet againſt, con- | 


tend, ar ftruggle with. 

O'PPOSITE (A.) contrary to another's inter- 
eft or opinion; alſo directly over-againſt an- 
other in reſpe& of place or ſituation, | 

O'PPOSITENESS (S.) the ſtate, quality, diſ- 


poſition, or fituation of any perſdn or thing, 


in relation to the agreement or intereſt of, to, 
or with another. | 2 wk 

OPPOSITES (S.) thoſe things that are rela- 

tively oppofed to one another, as a king 

and his ſubjects; or privatively, as light and 

_ darkneſs, knowledge and 1gnorance, or any 

other contraries Whatever, whether natural 


or moral. 


ORPOSY TION (S.) the endeavour or Aruggle | 
2 655 1 broken, or reflected; and when this is ap- 


of contrary parties one againſt another; in 
Af rohp y, it is when two planets being 180 
degrees diſtant from one another, behold 
one another diametrically oppoſite, which 
therefore is eſteemed an aſpect of the greateſt 
enmity; in Geometry, it is the relation of 
two things, between which a line may be 


drawn perpendicular to both; in Logick, it | 


is the quality of diſagreement between pro- 
poſitions that have the ſame ſubject and the 
fame attribute; in Rhetorich, it is a figure 


. whereby two things are aſſembled together, 


that at firft ſight appear incompatible, as a 
- wife folly, &c. | 
OPPRE'SS (V.) to injure, uſe, or preſs hard 


upon a perſon or thing, by violence or au- 


thority. 
OPPRE'SSION (S.) the uſing people hard by 


compelling them to pay larger taxes, &c. 


than they can afford. 
OPPRE'SSIVE (A.) hurtful, injurious, apt or 
inclined to oppreſs, or force by authority. 


CPPRE'SSIVENESS (S.) the name or ftate| 


of any thing that is hurtful, injurious, ille- 
gal, unjuſt, &c. | 
OPPRE'SSOR (S.) one that abuſes authority, 


power, ſkill, &c, to the hurt, damage, or in- 


jury of another. 


22 OPPRO'BRIOUS (a.) vile, baſe, mean, ſcan- 


dalous, offenſive, ſhameful, reproachful, in- 
jurious, &c. ö | e id: 


 OPPRO'BRIOUSNESS (S.) ſhamefulneſs, re- 


preachfulneſs, &c. 


OPPRO'BRIUM (s.) the ſcandal or ſhame 


that naturally attends the commiſſion of an 
vile, lewd, villainous action; infamy, diſ- 
grace, and reproach. | 

OPPU'GN (V.) to fight, ſtrive; or contend 
againſt any perſon, or thing. | 


Ops (S.) one of the names of the goddeſs 


9 (a 7 
OPSUMATHY (S.) a learning or endeavouring 
to learn in old age. ; 
OPTATIVE (A.) defirous, wiſhing for, or 


4; 3 a name which the common Grammar 
„ TO 


"applies to the mood or condition of a verb 
Rat expreſſes the defire of doing or forbear- 
« 1 , 


ö 


O'PULENTNESS 
OR (S.) in Heral 


8 
ing ſomething, which is always known by 


a particle or adverb of wiſhing, conſtantly 
adjoined to it, 


Oo PICK or OPTICAL (A.) ſomething be. 


longing or pettaining to the ſrght. 

Opcick Glaſſes,* certain phyſical inſtruments 
ground or made dy mathematical rules, and 
ſo contrived, that they very mueh aſſiſt the 
natural eye in obferving thoſe creatures, 
bodies, or magnitudes, whoſe natural minute- 
neſs, or vaſt diſtance, renders them imper- 
ceptiblk to the naked eyt; and alſo aſſiſt in 
more perfectly and diſtinctly ſeeing thoſe 
that are perceptible; of theſe there are many 
ſorts, as microſcopes, teleſcopes, &c. 


O'PTICKS (S.) in Mathematicks, is an art or 


ſcience that domionſtrates the manner and 
properties of all radiations, whether direct, 


plied to theWelineation of any figure, build- 
ing, or body, it is called perſpective. 


O'P'TIMACY (S.) a government of the ſtate 


by the nobility thereof. 


OPTION (S.) choice, power, or faculty of 


chuſing for one's ſelf z in Law, it is when a 
new ſuffragan biſhop being conſecrated, the 
archbiſhop of the province, by a cuſtomary 
prerogative, claims the collation of the firſt 
vacant benefice in that ſee, as his choice. 


O'PULENCE (S.) wealth, riches, power, 


might, .&r. N . 


O'PULENT (A.) rich, wealthy, powerful, 


mighty, &c. 

(S.) richneſs, wealthineſs, 

powerfulneſs, &c. . 

dry, 1s the colour yellow, or 
the metal gold; without this or argent there 
can be no armory; in the coats of noble- 
men it is called topaz, in thoſe of ſovereign 
princes /o/ ; and when repreſented by en- 
graving, it is by filling the field with a mul- 
titude of ſmall dots. 


O'RACLE (S.) in the O Tifament, ſome- 


times ſignified the covering ot the ark of the 
covenant, or of the ſacred cheſt, in which 
the laws of the coyenant were fhut up; at 
the two ends of this cover were two cheru- 
bims of maſly beaten gold, which ſtretch- 
ing out their wings forwards towards each 
other, forming a- kind of throne, upon 
which they conceived the Lord to fit, and 
that it was from thence he manifeſted his 
will and pleaſure, when he gave anſwers to 
Meſes ; it is alſo taken for the ſanctuary er 
place wherein the ark was depoſited ; and 
ſometimes it means the oraclis of the falſe 
gods, The moſt famous of all the Pal 
fline oracles, was that of Baal-zebub, king of 
Ekron, which the Jews themſelves went of- 
ten to conſult ; thete were alſo ſeraphims, 
the ephod made by Gideon, and the falſe 


gods adored in Samaria; whether theſe ra- 
cles were really delivered by the aſſiſtance of 
the devil, or that the prieſts and falſe pro- 
phets impoſed upon the people, 


and made 
them 


— 


ORA 

believe they were inſpired, we knbw 
_ among the Jetus there were ſeveral 
ſorts of eracles 3 ad, firſt, thoſe that were 
delivered viva voce, as when God ſpoke to 
Moſes ; ſecondly, prophetical dreams, as thoſe 
of Joſeph z thirdly, viſſons, as when a pro- 
phet in an extacy, being properly neither 
aſleep ner awake, had ſupernatural revela- 
tions; fourthly, the urim and thummim, 
which were accompanied with the ephod or 
the pectoral worn by the high-prieſt, and 
which God endued with the gift of fore- 


telling future things upon extraordinary oc- 


caſions 3 fifthly, by conſulting the prophets 
ot meſſengers ſent by God immediately. At 
the firſt beginning of Chriſtianity, prophecy 
was very common; much has been ſaid 
about the ancient heathen erac les, but little 
can be concluded from them, they being al- 
moſt always delivered in ſuch dubious ex- 


preſſions or terms, that let what would hap- 


to the enquirer, it might be accommo- 
dated or explained to mean, ſo as the event 
came to paſs, The famous Kircher, to un- 


| deceive the credulous, and to account for 
ſome ſtrange things that are related of the 


famous Delphick oracle, contrived and fixed 
a tube ſo in his bed-chamber, that when 
any body came to call him at the garden- 


next to his lodgings, though they ſpoke | 


no louder than ordinary, he heard them as 
plain as if they had been in the room, and 
returned them an anſwer with the ſame 
eaſe of conveyance; this tube he afterwards 
removed into his muſeum, and fixed it fo 
artificially into a figure, that the ſtataue, as 
if it had been animated, opened its mouth, 
moved its eyes, and ſeemed to ſpeak, from 
whence he ſuppoſed the Pagan * prieſts, by 
making uſe of ſuch tubes, uſed to, make the 
ſuperſtitious people believe the idol returned 
them anſwers to their queſtions. - 


O'RAL (A.) ſomething that belongs to a ver- 


bal expreſſion, or words immediately coming 
out of, or from the mouth of the ſpeaker, 


ORANGE (S.) a fine pleaſant fruit, with a 


ſtrong or deep yellow rind or coat, of which 
there are two forts, the one called China o- 
rarges, which are of a very ſweet and luſcious 
taſte ; the other called Sevi oranges, of a 
'pleaſant acidity, and chiefly uſed for ſauces ; 
or to make a compound liquor called punch. 


O RANGERS.) a place or garden where o- 


range-trees Are kept, improved, and nurſed. 


ORANO'CO 8.) a ſtrong fort of tobacco, uſed 


for making ſnuff. 


ORA'TION (S.) a ſpeech or ſermon pronoun- 


ced or ſpoken in publick, upon ſome extraor- 
dinary occaſion, wherein the ſpeaker or com- 
paſer uſes all the flowers of language, that by 
the eloquence and beauty thereof he may 
work upon the paſſions of the auditors 


G'RATOR (3+) a publick ſpeaker or preacher, 


that in a learned and eloquent manner de- 
livers himſelf de his auditor 


k 
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O'RATORY (S.) ſometimes means the art, or 
ſcience of eloquence or fine ſpeaking; and 
ſometimes a chapel or publick hall where 
ſermons, orations upon moral ſubjects, &c. 
are ſpoken or pronounced by an orator; and 
among the Romaniſts, it alſo ſignifies a ſociety 
or congregation of religious, who live in com- 
munity together, but.without the tie or obli- 
gation of vows, &c. ſometimes it means a 
ſmall cloſet or chamber with an altar in it, for 
the uſe of a perſon's private devotians, &c. 

ORB (S.) a hollow fohere or body, contained 
under twe ſuperficies, the one convex or ex- 
ternal, the other concave or internal. 

ORBI'CULAR (A.) round like a ball or globe. 

ORBI'CULARNESS G.) roundneſs. 

ORBIT (S.) the line deſcribed by any thing 

that moves round; ſo in Aſtronomy, it is the 
path, rout, or courſe in which a planet moves, 
or a comet deſcribes, the figures whereof are 
various; that of the earth and all the pri- 
mary planets are ellipſes, in one of whoſe 
foci, the ſun is placed, and in which they 
move according to this law, viz, that a radius 
drawn from tbe center of the ſun to the cen-! 
ter of the planet, always deſcribes areas pro- 
portionable to the times; the old aſtrono- 


| mers imagined the orbits of the planets were 


circular, fo that to account for their irregu- 
larities upon that hypotheſis, they-were for- 
ced to introduce eccentricks and epicycles; 
the moderns find that they not only move in 
elliptick orlili, but that they alſo move with 
difterent velocities at different times; in A- 
natomy, orbits are the two ſpckets or hollows 
in which the eyes are- placed. | | 
O'RBONA (S.) a goddeſs or deity ſuppoſed to 
have the care of orphans; the Romans wor- 
ſhipped her to avoid the affliction of widow- 
hood, or the loſs of their children; the hag 
an altar ig the city of Rome, near to that of 
the Lares, * : 
O'RCHARD (S.) a garden or incloſure where 
fruit-trees are nouriſhed and improved; and 
- theſe are commonly cherries or apples. 
ORDAIN (V.) tocommand, appoint, or en join; 
alſo to admit a perſon into holy orders. 
ORDEA'L (S. y a ſort of trial that women ac- 
cuſed of incontinency formerly underwent 
to prove their innocence, which was nine 
coulters laid red-hot upon the ground at up- 
equal diſtances, which if the accuſed paſſed 
over without being burnt, after ſhe was 
hood-winked, it was eſteemed an argument 
of her innucence; this was uſed as a pur- 
gation from Edcvard the Confeſſor's time to 
Henry IIId's; ſometimes it was tried by wa- 
ter, and ſometimes by fire; thoſe who un- 
derwent this trial uſed to faſt three days be- 
fore, and then go to church, where there 
was an office proper to the occaſion ; pope | 
Stepben II. cauſed it to be aboliſhed, as un- 
juſt and wicked, | bes 
ORDER (V.) to command, direct, or ap- 
peint ; alie te chaftiſe. 
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© RDERLINESS (.) epi, a keeping 
within bounds, ſobriety, or ſubmitting to 

commands or directions given, 

O'RDERLY (A.) regular, civil, decent. 

O'RDFRS (S.) ſometimes means the com- 
mands and directions that a ſuperior gives to 
an inferior; ſometimes only a liſt, inventory, 

or catalogue of books, or other goods that a 

on wants; and ſometimes it means be- 

ing admitted a prieſt, or one whoſe occupa- 
tion is to be about religious affairs; and 
ſometimes the ſeveral diſtinctions of friers 3 
as the Whift-Fricrs are canons regular of the 
order of St. A»g:/tine; Grey Friers are Giſter- 
can monks, who at firſt wore a black habit, 
and changed it fur a grey one; the Black- 
Friers are called Bencdictines; ſometimes it is 
applied to the ſeveral diſtinCtions of military 
Knights, as the order of. St. George 3 and 
ſometimes it means the feveral manners 
building, according to the received and eſta- 
bliſhed rules of architecture, according to 
which a palace, church, &c, is built, and 
theſe go by particular names, wiz. the Tuſ- 
can, or that which ſhould be uſed for ware- 
bouſes, and other mean ſtrong buildings; 
the Dor:ich, ſomewhat lighter, and fo is uſed 
indifferently in many ſorts of buildings; the 
Terick, which is fil--ſomewhat airier, and at 
the ſame time ſufficiently grave ; this by ſome 
is affirmed was invented on purpoſe for tem- 
ples and religious places, and therefore has 
part of the victims carved on the entablature, 
as ox's heads, &c. though this is now uſed 
alſo in civil buildings; the Cgriztbran is the 


[ 
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moſt tender and delicate, and deſigned for pa- 
laces nnd other places of ſhew and magnif- 


cence, being enriched with all the nicety 
that the art of carving can embelliſh jt with; 
the Compeſite is made up of the CorirtÞiar and 
Torick orders, and uſed according to the judge 
ment of the artiſt in various buildings ; the 
moderns have added to-theſe what the wan» 
tonneſs of their own invention could find 
out, and called them by the names of the 
* Gotbick, French, Caryatick, Perfian, & c. er- 
ders ; 1n an Army, orders F555 0 the com 
® mands or directions, givefl by the ſuperior. 
officers ; alſo the whole diſcipline of arrange- 
ment and government. | | 
O'RDINAL (A.) belonging or appertaining to 
order and regularity. _ | | 
Ordinal Nun beri, ſuch as expreſs the ſeries 


er orders of things ſtanding or being put, as | 


the third, ſeventh, fortieth, &c. 
O'RDINAL (S.) a book of directions for bi- 
ſhops in giving or conferring holy orders; 
alſo a book in which ate inſerted the orders, 
rules, laws, or ſtatutes of a religious houſe, 
college, &c. | 
O'RDINANCE (S.) a law, command, ſtatute, 
&c, of a ſovereign prince or cbief com- 
mander, governor, or director; it is a term 
oſten uſed in the parliament rolls, and there 


O'RDINARIE 


ORD 
not always; ordinances being ſometimes only 
temporary things or erders, and capable of be- 


ing altered by the commons only; whereas 
an act or ſtatute cannot be changed, aboliſh- 


. ed, or altered, but by the authority vf the 


king, lords, and commons. 


O'RDINANCE or ORDO'NNANCE (s.) a 


law, rule, appointment, command, &c. 


NARIES (S.) in Heraldry, are the de- 
nomination given to certain charges properly 


belonging to that art, of which the number is 


ten, wiz. the chief, pale, bend, bar, feſſe, 
croſs, ſaltier, chevron, bordure, and orle ; 
theſe have the appellation honourable added to 
them by way of diſtinction; ſome authors lay, 
that when ay perſon had behaved gallantiy 
in the field of battle, and 'was wounded in 
any part of his body, the king, prince, or 
general, upon his being preſented before him, 
ordered um a ſuitable coat-armour, to be as 
it were a Tan remembrance of his bra- 
very ; ſo if he was wounded in his head, they 
gave him a chief, if on the legs a chevron, if 
his ſword or armour were diſcoloured with the 
blood of the enemy, a croſs or bordure, &c, 
for they pretend that each ordinary had ſome 
peculiar myſtic ſignification, as the chief re- 
preſents the helmet, wreath, or crown cover- 
ing the head ; the pale repreſents the lance 
er ſpear; the bend and bar his belt; the feſſe 
his ſcarf ; the croſs and ſaltier his ſword; the 
chevron his bovts and ſpurs ; and the bordure 
and orls his coat of mail, phy 


O'RDINARINESS (S.) meanneſs, common- 


nefs, uſyalneſs, vulgarneſs, frequency, &c. 


O'RDINARY (A.) mean, indifferent, com- 
mon, uſual, frequent. | 
O'RDINARY (S.) ſometimes means ſeveral 


means very frequentiy a ſtatute or act; but, 


ſettled and fixed officers that attend the king's 
houſhold; ſo the regular chaplains are called 
chaplains in gdinary ; ſo an enyoy or am- 
baflador that reſides ſtatedly for ſeyeral years 
ſucceMvely at the court of any foreign prince 
is called an ambaſſador or envoy in ordinary; 
in the Civil Lav, any judge or perſon that is 
veſted with authority to take cognizance of 
cauſes, in his own right, as he is a magi- 
ſtrate, and not by deputation, is called an or- 


dinary; in Common and Cannon Laru, the biſhop . 


of the dioceſe, or he that has the crdinury 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction within that territo- 
ry, and the collation to benefices therein, is 
called the ordinary; and ſometimes it means 
a common eating-houfe or table furniſhed 
with proviſions, where every perſon pays 2 
common ſum for his meal; and formerly it 
meant the biſhop's deputy that gave ctimi- 
nals their neck-verſe, and reported whether 
they read it, and alſo aſſiſted thoſe who were 
condemned, by performing divine ſervice, 
and preparing them for death; to this day, 
tho' the cuſtom of the neck-verle is left oft, 
yet the prieſt er miniſter that attends tho!z 
criminals that are condemned at the 0 — 
Bailiy in Lendon, is called the erdirary of 
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O'RDINATES (S.) are all ſuch lines as in the 


ORDINA'TION (S.) the appointing a perſon 


tation before; the contention, ever ſince the 


O'RDNANCE (S.) are great guns made of 
braſs or iron, that ſometimes are called | 


ORD 
Necopate, who is now appointed by the lord- 
. and court of aldermen. 
conick ſections are drawn perpendicularly 
croſt the axis, from any one point in the cir- 
cumference of the ſection on one ſide, to a 
int in the oppoſite ſide of the circumference; 
o that any line ſo drawn that terminates in 
the axis, is called a ſemi - ardi nate. 


to the performance of ſome particular poſt or 
office ; but it is generally reſtrained to the 
creating or making prieſts, biſhops, or other 
eccleſiaſtical officers that were not in that 


reformation, has been very great, about who 

the power of o-dination reſides in; the church 

of England maintaining it is veſted in the bi- 
ſhops only, others in the prieſts and conſiſtory, 

others that the call of the people is ſufficient, 

and others that. it is the prerogative of the 

civil magiſtrate ; in the church of England it 

is performed by the biſhops only, for which 

purpoſe there are certain days appointed, 

VIZ, the ſecond Sunday in Lent, Trinity- 

Sunday, and the Sunday following, the firſt 

Wedneſday after the 14th of September, and 
the 13th of December. 


cannon, and ſometimes heayy artillery, of 
which there are ſeveral ſizes and degrees, 
diſtinguiſhed by as many different names, 
ſuch as whole cannon, baſtard tard cannon, or 
cannon, of ſevep, demy-cannon 24 pounders, 
whole culverin 12 pounders, demi-culverin | 
ſix pounders, ſakers, minions, three poun- 
ders, drakes, and pedereroes. ; 
Offics of Ordnance, is where the ſtanding 
grand magazine of arms and habiliments of 
war, as well by ſea as land, is kept, from 
whence the armies, caſtles, forts, &c. are 
ſupplied as occaſion requires; for which 
purpoſe, that all things may be kept in or- 
der, and always ready, there is firſt a maſ- 
ter-general, who iiſues out all orders and 
2 * relate thereto, hor top the 
ringing in, buying, or providing of ſtores, 
or Take (ay | — of he ſeveral, places 
Where they. are Wanted; under him is a. 
lieutenant-general of the ordnance, who re- 
ceives orders from the maſter-general, and 
the reſt of the prime officers at the board, 
ſees them, duly exgcuted, orders the guns ts 
de fired on pubſick days of rejoicing, and 
ſees the train a artillery fitted' out when or- 
tered to the field; next to him the ſurveyor- 
general, who has the infpeCtion of the ord- 


cuſtody of the ftore-keepers; he inſpects 
and allows all bills of debt, keeps a.check 
on labourers, &c. under theſe is a clerk, 
who records all orders and inſtructions given 


| ha Q'RFOR 
nance ſtores, and praviſions of war, in the | 


the ioſtrution and government of t 0. 
vhce, with all patents, grants, names 


OE 


officers, &c. draws the eſtimates of provis 
ſions, ſupplies all letters, inſtructions, com- 
miſſions, deputations, contracts, &c. and is 
as a cheque between the accomptaat of the 
money, and him of the ſtores ; there is alſo 
a tore-keeper, who takes the charge of the 
cannon, ammunition, ſtores, &c. and renders 
an exact account of the diſpoſal thereof from 
time to time; there is alſo a clerk of the 
deliveries, whoſe buſineſs is to draw up all 

roviſions either at the Tower, or any of his 
Majeſty's magazines; beſides theſe, there is 
a treaſurer, through whoſe hands the money 
of the whole office paſſes, both for the pay- 
ment of debentures for ſtores received in, 
and ſalaries for the ſeveral officers. 


ORDO*NNANCE (S.) is a term uſed in Pgint- 


ing and Architecture; in Painting, it ſignifies 
the regularity, proportion, and harmony of 
the parts, either of the whole hiſtory ar its 
parts; and here regard muſt be firſt. had to 
the landſcape or ground of action, whether it 
be a place inhabited, or uninhabited; if the 
latter, all the extravagances of art or nature 
may be indulged ; but if the former, ſtrict 
regard muſt be had to the culture or im- 
provements that are proper to be made; and 
in particular, regazd muſt be had to the build» 
ings, which, if ruſtick, require nothing but a 
ſtrong fancy, but if otherwiſe, the niceſt re- 
gard ſhould be had to the ſtrict rules of ar- 
chĩtecture; in the hiſtory itſelf, regard muſt 
be had to the ſeveral groupes of figures con- 
tained in the whole, that they bear a natural 
relation to one another, and the attitudes of 
the ſeveral figures be not forced or diſtorted, 
nor any offenſive nudities ſeen to diſpleaſe 
the moſt chaſte eye, and the drapery flow- 
ing and eaſy, &c. In Architecture, the ſame 
general regard is to be had to uniformity, in 
7 and convenience within; ſo that 
the regular and careful diſpoſition of the plan 
determines the whole ; for any one will rea- 
dily conclude. that there muſt not be ſmall 
diminutive rooms in a large palace, nor very 
large balls in a ſmall building; one thing 
oblervable is, that lodging- rooms in grand 
buildings ſhould be diſpoſed to the ſun-xiſing, 
libraries, picture galleries, cabinets for curio- 
fities, &c. to the north. 


'RDURE (S.) che dung of any creature, 


whether rational or animal. 


ORE (S.) thoſe mineral productions that yield 


metal, whether lead, iron, copper, gold, 
ſilver, &c. 


O'RENGES (S,) in Heraldry, are little balls of 


an orange colour. 
(S.) a ſea- port borougk-town in 
Suffolk, ſituate at the mouth of the river Ore, 
where it empties itſelf into the Au; it was 
anciently a very good harbour, and was alſo 
very populous, and much frequented by ſea- 
men; but of late years the hai bour is almoſt 
choaked up; fo that it is now but a” poor 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Monday; 
at 


- 
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it ſends two members to parliament, and is 
governed by a mayor, 8 port-men, and 12 
burgeſſes; diſtant from Londen 73 computed, 
and 88 meaſured miles. 


"O'RGAL (S.) the ſettling or lees of wine| 


dried, which the Dyers uſe to prepare their 
cloths to take the ſeveral colours intended 
4 ; 1 
O'RGAN (S.) in Anatomy, is a part of the 
body Which requires a right, determinate, 
and ſenſible conformation to its conſtitution, 
and the performance of its office, as the ear 
to hear, the eye to ſee, &c. in Muſick, it is 
the largeſt and moſt harmonious of all inſtru- 
ments, being a collection or imitation of all 
others, ' and now generally , uſed only in 
Churches, of which there are differences, 
both according to the art of the builder, and 
the charge beſtowed on it; there are ſome of 
a ſmaller ſize for the uſe of the chamber, and 
therefore called chamber organs, | 
"O'RGAN or O'RGUES (S') in Var, are 
long ſubſtantial pieces of wood, every one 
ſeparate from the other, hanging with ropes 
over the gateway of a city, perpendicularly, 
and ready upon any ſurprize attempted by 
an enemy, to be let down into the gateway 
to ſtop it up, without being ſubject to the 
danger of the enemy's clapping any pieces 
acroſs, and ſo ſtopping the port-cullices; the 
ſame is done in a breach, where they add 
fire-arms, and contrivances to diſcharge many 
of them at once, ; l 
ORGANIC AL. (A.) ſomething belonging to, 
or performed by an organ, or proper inſtru- 
ment for the work intended. 
ORGA NICALNESS (S.) a being made or 
© compoſed of parts or organs. | h 
_ O'RGANIST (S.) a muſician that is ſkilled 
in, or plays upon the inſtrument called the 


RM... | i 5 
ORGANI'ZED (A.) made up, or compoſed 

of ſeveral parts or organs. 3 
© ORGA'SMUS (S.) a diſorder in the human 
body, that occaſions the blood and ſpirits to 
move with too rapid and violent a motion. 
' O'RGIA (S.) the common name with the 
"Greeks, for all manner of ſacrifices, which 
were ſo called; but it was particularly re- 
trained to the ſacrifices offered to Bacchus, 
accompanied with the ſhouts, huzza's, and 
uncommon noiſes made by the prieſts and 
worſhippers in thoſe ſacrifices, whereby they 
demonſtrated themſel ves to be rather mad 
than devout. gn 
ORIENT er ORIE'NTAL (A.) riſing in, or 
belonging to the eaſt part of the world; in 


Aſtronomy, a planet is ſaid to be oriental, | 


- when it riſes in the morning before the ſun. 


' O'RIFICE (S.) an hole, fiſſure, opening, or 


mouth, whether of a wound, vein, &c. 

ORIGENIS TS (S.) a ſect that pretended to 

draw their opinions out of the writings or 
books of Origen, concerning principles; they 
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God no other way than by adopt; 
grace; and compared with an. 5 = 
truth, but with God the contrary ; that 
ſouls were created before the bodies, de” that 
they ſin in heaven; that the ſun, moon 
ſtars, and the waters that are under the * 
mament, have all ſouls; that bodies ſhall riſe 
in a round form; that- the torments of the 
devil and damned fouls ſhall have an end 
ahd that the fallen angels thall after a time 
be reſtored to their firſt condition; theſe ang 
ſeveral other errors infeſted the church in the 
4th, 5th, and 6th centuries; theſe errors 
were condemned by councils, and the read- 
ing of Origes's books forbidden, 
O'RIGIN (S.) the ſeed, fountain, ſtock, riſe, 
or beginning of any perſon or thing, 
ORIGINAL (S.) that from which anotheris 
taken or copied, the firſt, or beginning of a 
matter, the foundation or ſeed of a thing or 
buſineſs, 


maſs of earth faced with a wall, advancing 
beyond the ſhoulders of thoſe baſtions that 
have caſemates, to cover the cannon in them, 
to prevent their being diſmounted by the e- 
nemy ; ſome are of a round form, and others 
almoſt ſquare, called epaulments. 
ORT'ON (S.) in Aftranomy, is a conſtellation 
in the heavens juſt before the ſign Tauru, 
and is ſometimes only taken for that far of 
the ſecond magnitude called the Scorpron's 
Heart; it appears at the beginning of the au- 
tumnal equinox, and is the prognoſtick of 
cold and froſt; according to the heathen fa- 
bles, he was the ſon of Jupiter, Neptune, and 
Mercury, and ſome ſay of Apollo, which hap- 
pened thus: As theſe gods were upon a cer- 
$4in time viſiting the earth, they entered the 
- cottage of a poor ceuntryman called Hyricus, 
who to mike them welcome killed an ox, 
and ſpent his whole eſtate ; for this extraor- 
dinary expreſſion of his piety and good-will, 
they bid bim aſk whatever he would, and it 
ſhould be granted him; upon which he de- 
fired a ſon without the uſe of a woman; the 
gods ordered the ox's hide to be brought be- 
fore him, in which they all made water, 
and ordered him to bury it in the earth, 
and bid him let it lie undiſturbed for nine 
months; at the end of which time Hyriz 
going to examine it, found a young infant 
in it, which he called Orion, who when he 
was grown up became ſo great a hunter, that 
he boaſted that no beaſt was fo fierce or 
ſwitt but he could take and overcome, 


ſcorpion in his way, by the bite whereof he 
died; but Diam tranſlated him into the hea- 
vens, and placed him near the fign Tas; 
this conſtellation, according to Ptolemy's ca- 
talogue, conſiſts of 35 ſtars, by Tycko's 62, 
and by the ÞBrir/ſþ catalogue of do. 

ORI'ZON or O'RISON (S.) a private prayer, 


maintained that Jeſus Chriſt was the fon of 


blick liturgy 
or public liturgy, * IE, 


ORTLLON (S.) in Fortification, is a blind or 


which ſo provoked the Earth, that the ſet a 
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O RLE, O RLE T, or O'RLO (S.) tn 4-chi-j O'RRERY (S.) a famous mathematical ma- 
tefure, is a fillet under the ovolo, or quarter] chine, contrived to demonſtrate the preſent 
round of a capital, and when at the top or | ſyſtem of aſtronomy, or the earth's mobility, 


bottom of the ſhaft or column, it is called 
the cincture. N ; 

ORLE (S.) in Heraldry, is an ordinary made 
in the form of a fillet drawn round the 
ſhicld, near-the edge or exiremity thereof, 


the breadth half that of the border, fo that 


it contains one twelfth part of the thield; 
further it is to be noticed, that the orl: is its 
own breadth diſtant from the edge of the 
- ſhield, Nt | 
O'RLOP or O'RLOPE 80 is properly the ſe- 
cond or third decks of a ſhip, 
O'RMSKIRK (S.) in Lancaſbire, a handſome 
inland town, tnat has a pretty good trade on 
the market-day, which is weekly on Tueſ- 
day; diſtant from Londen 156 computed, 
and 190 meaſured miles. 
O'RNAMENT (V.) to ſet off, beautify, en- 
rich, make handſome; | 
ORNAMENTAL (A.) ſomething that adorns 
or belongs to an ornament. 
ORNAME'NTALNESS (S.) beautifulneſs, 
handſomeneſs, &c. * 
O'RNAMENT' (S.) all manner of additions 
to bnildings, &c, whether they are carvings, 
paintings, or any other embelliſhments ; in 
Men, ecucation and fine accompliſhments 
are called ornaments, + . 3 
ORNITHO'LOGIS'T (S.) one that is ſkilful 
in the nature and kinds of birds. 3 
ORNIT HO'LOG Y*(S$.)'a deſcription or trea- 
tiſe of the ſeveral ſorts or kinds of birds. 
ORNITHOMANC V (S.) a divination or pre- 
tence to fortel future events by the flight of 


birds, which the Remans called augury, © | 
; ORPHAN (S.) a child or-perſon whoſe father 


or mother is dead. | 
O'RPHANAGE or O'RPHANISM (S.) the 
ſtate or condition cf one that is an orphan. : 
ORPHANO'TROPHY (S.) a public ſchool, 
houſe, or hoſpital, wherc orphans are brought 
up, like Chri/!*s Hoſpital in London. 
O'RPHEUS (S.) a perſon famous for all ſorts 
of learning among the anciunts, but eſpe- 
| ally for muſick, for which reaſon the poets 


have made him the ſon of Apollo, and ſay, 


that his harmony was ſo very efficacious 


which it does in a very correct and intelli- 
 £ible manner, by means of ſeveral clock - 
Vork inventions. | 
O'RRIS (S.) a flower ſometimes called iris ; 
alto gold and ſilver lace woven pretty bread, 
to ſew on mens or womens garments, by way 
of enrichment or ornament, « 
O'RTHODOX (A.) ſound, firm, true, applied 
to thoſe that are ſuppoſed to maintain the 
true principles of the Chriſtian religion. 
O'RTHODOXY or O'RTHODOXNESS(S.) 
truth of opinion, ſoundnels of belief or judg- 
ment in matters of religion. 
ORTHODRO'MICA or ORTHO'DROMY 
(.) that part of navigation commonly cal- 
led failing by the arch of a great circle, or 
great circle lailing.* ® 
ORTHO'GONAL (A.) of or belonging to 
tho'e mathematical figuxes called right ang les. 
ORTHOGRA'PHICAL '( A.) deſcribed, 
drawn, or wr:tten truly, correctly, after, or 
by the rules of orthography. 
 Ortbographical Projection of the Sphere,” is 
the delineation of either of the glcbes or 
ſpheres, for the purpoſes of aftrenomy or 
geography, upon a plane that cuts them thro” 
in the middle, the eye being ſuppoſed to be 
vertical at an infinite or excceding great 
. diſtance, : 
ORTHO*'GRAPHIST or ORTHO'GRA-+ 
PHER (S.) one ſkilled in orthography. 
ORTHO'GRAPRKY (S.) in general means a 
true or right deſcription 3 and in the com- 
mon uſe and acceptation of the word, means 
the perfect or true ſpeaking and wr. ting the 
words of any ſpeech or language, according 
to the manner of the beſt and moſt ſkilful 
writers in it; in Geometry, it is. the laying 
down or drawing the fore- right face or plan 
of any objects, and properly and proportion- 
ably expreſſing the heights or elevations of 
each part; and as a part of perſpective it is 
thus called, becauſe it determines the form 
of things by perpendicular lines falling on 
the geometrical plane; in Arcl itecture, it is 
the elevation of a building, and this is ſorpe- 
times external, and ſometimes internal; the 


_- 


that it would ſtop the courſe of rivers, and] external deſcribe the walls, windows, Sc. 


that rocks, trees, and beaſts would dance 


after him; he is ſa.d to go down into hell, 


and there ſo charmed Cerb+rus, that. he 


brought away Euridice his wife; that ſome| 


Thracian women killed him, for, his endea- 
vorring to perſuade men to live unmarried; 

| but the Muſes took care of his body, and his 
harp was tranſlated among the ſtars, where 
it 1s now a conſtellation. | 


| O'RPIMENT .S.) is a yellow colour uſed by 


the Painter for ſome large works; it is trou- 
blelome to grind, being a mineral ſtony ſub- 
ſtance, of a rank or poiſonous quality, and is 
by ſome called yellow arſenick, o 


of the ſeveral frunts; and the internal, is 
the ſection, or perſpective appearance of the 
rooms, ſtair-caſz, &c, in Perſpettive, it is 
what is commonly caHed the ſcenography 
of an object or building, and is that fore- 
right ſide or plane that is parallel to a 
ſtraight line, that may be imagined to pa's 
through the outward convex points of tne 
eyes, continued to a pro per length; in For- 
tificatien, it is the profile c repreſentation of 
a fort, Sc. as it appears to the eye at any one 
ſtation pitched upon. | h 
OR'TS or OUGHLTS (S.) ſuch remains of food 
as children, or others covetous of a great deal, 
P p 20 leave 


oO OSCOPHORIA (S.) a feaſt celebrated by the 
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leave upon their plates, after they have ſa- 
tisfied their hunger. ; 

ORVTETAN (S.) a counter-poiſon, or fa- 
mous electuary, made or invented by a 
— of this name in Tray. 


OS (S.) in Anutomy, is any fort of bone, of a 


hard, dry, and cold ſubſtance, conſiſting more- 
particularly of earth and ſaline particles, de- 
ſigned for the props or upholders of the 
- body, to render its motion eaſy, and ſerving 
28 a defence for ſeveral of the internal parts; 
ſome ſay the number in a human body is. 
249, others 304, and others 365; though 
it is certain that the number is undetermin- 
ed, becauſe the number of the bones of in- 
fants differ from thoſe of adult perſons ; alſo: 
thoſe called ſeſamoides, and th: teeth that 
- are not fixed to any particular number ; in 
old men and adult perſons their form ar ſhape. 
is different, ſome ate round, others plain, 
acute, obtuſe, hollow, ſpungy, ſolid, oblong, 
triangular, c. apd in a particular manner 
that part of the face, which in Engiſh is 
called the mouth; among the Auatamiſis, is 
ealled Os, © 
 O'SCILLANCY or OSCILLA'TION (S.) 
when ſpoken in common, means a waving: 
or toſſing of the body backwards and for- 
wards like ſawyers at work, a ſort of play or 
ſee-ſawing, practiſed by children upon logs of 
+ wood laid acrofs one another; in Mechanicks, 
it is one of the niceſt pieces of art that theſe 
latter times have diſcovered, wiz, the vibra- 
tion or motion of pendulums backwards and 
forwards, to aſcertain the number of beats at 


any determinate length, and the exact quan- 


tity of time that is ſpeat in that motion, 
by which means very great improvements in 
 elock-work have been made. 
O'SCITANCY (s.) fluggiſhneſs, careleſſneſs, 
negligence, indolence, &c. 

OSCITA'TION (S.) yawning, or a certain 
light, convulſive motion ot the muſcles, 
which opens the lower jaw of the face ; 
others deſcribe it to be a light motion, 
whereby excremontitious and halituous mat- 


ter, which irritates the neighbouring parts, 


15 expelled, 


Atbemans the 10th day of October, in honour 


of. Bacchus and Ariadne 3 Theſeus inſtituted. 


this feaſt after he had. delivered his native 
country (from the tribute of ſeven youths, 
and ſeven virgins, which they were obliged 


to ſend to the king of Crete every year, to be 


devoured by the minotaur) by killing that 


monſter with the help of Ariadne, the 
daughter of Mines; king of that iſle; the 


ceremony of this feaſt was after this manner; 
- they made- choice of two young gentlemen 
dreſſed like young women, wo carrying 
branches of vines in their hands, went thus 
in proceſſion from the temple of Bacebus to 
the temple of Minerva; after which all the 
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- prize, with vine branches in their hands, from 
one temple to the other. | 
O'SIER (S.) the red water willow-tree, which 
ſprouts into abundance of branches, that by 
reaſon of their extraordinary impregnation 
with humidity, while green, are capable of 
being eaſily -bent in all manner of forms, 
and for that reaſon are uſed io make baſkets, 
hampers, &c. þ | 
OSYRIS (S.) a famous god of the Egyptiars, 
who was ſaid to be the ſon, the brother, and 
. huſband of the goddeſs %; by others he is 
called the fon of Jupiter and Nicbe, the 
daughter of Pberoneus; he was firſt king of 
Argos, but being diſcontented with his ſub- 
jects, he left his crown with his ſon Ægia- 
leut, and went into Egypt, where he reigned 
with great mildneſs, and compiled very good 
laws for his ſubjects; he married Io, whom 
the Egyptians cal Iſis; it is ſaid he was 
pulled to pieces by his enemies, and that his 
wife 1s gathered all his parts together, bu- 
ned them honourably, and procured divine 
honour to be paid him; it is pretended that 
the gods transformed him into an ox, accords 
ing to the principles of the Meter pſychic, 
and that it is he whom the Epyprians adored 
under the name of Apis and Seraprs; from 
hence procecded the great veneration that the 
Egyptians teſtified for the bull, and the wor- 
ſhip of the golden-calf by the Iſraelites in the 
defart, and by the ſubjects of Feroboum in the 
kingdom of the ten tribes ; hence the images 
of Ofiris with horns, or with the head of a 
hawk, or of a wolf, or of a ſerpent, be- 
cauſe it was pretended he was the ſun; from 
theſe it is rationally ſuppoſed the preſent ado- 
ration of cows among the Indians is derived; 
they gave the name of Cris io the Nile, and 
paid divine honours to it, as being the author 
of all the fertility of Egypt; it is ſaid Oſv's 
taught the Egypriars agriculture, and many 


} other uſeful arts, for which reaſon he was fo 


much honoured among them, 8 
O'SPREY or O'SSIFRAGE (S.) a fort or kind 
of an eagle, whoſe fleſh the Jet were for- 
bidden to eat, Lev. xi. 13. it is thus called, 
becauſe it breaks the bones of animals, in 
order to get at the marrow z it is ſaid to dig 
up bodies in burying- places, to break and eat 
what it finds within the bones of the dead, 
for which reaſon it is ſuppoſed it was judged 


bumai, and ſay it is the moſt innocent of . 
birds, becauſe it does no harm to any animal. 
and only feeds upon dead bodies. : 

O'SSUARY (S.) a charnel-houſe, or place in 


that are dug up are put out of ſight. 
OST or OUST (S.) the name of a veſſel upon 
which malt or hops are dried. in 
OSTENSIVE (A.) inclinable to boaſting, a 
ſhew, or bragging. ä i n 
OSTENTA'TION (s.) a bragging, boaſtin?, 


young gentlemen of the city ran races for a 


vaunting, over-valuing one's felt for 2") 
8 8 pertectien 


| unclean ; the Arabians and Perfians call it 


a church-yard, where the bones of the dead 


© 
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OST 

in heart, or quantity of wealth, 

FN {pe 3 
OSTENTA'TIOUS (A.) proud, vain-glorious, 
boaſting, bragging, &c. 
OSTEOCO'LLA (S.) a whitiſh or aſh-colour- 
ed ſtone, in ſhape like a bone, that grows in 
Saxony, Silefia, and other places; it is ſaid 
to be of a ſoft and gluey nature, and that it 


aſſiſts very much to cement or join broken or] 
fractured bones very ſpeedily, and is therefore 


mixed among the compaſitions of divers 
plaſters uſed .upon ſuch occaſions, - 


- 


OSTEO'LOGY (S.) that part of anatomy that. 


particularly deſcribes the bones, 


O'STLER or HO'STLER (S.) among Us, is 


a ſervant in an inn, or houſe of publick en- 


OVA 
they do exceeding ſwiftly, out-running the 
ſwiiteſt horſes ; it is reported that when they 
are cloſely purſued they take up ſtones be- 
tween. their cloven claws, which they caſt at 
their purſuers with a violence equal to the 
ſtrongeſt man ; the notion of their digeſting 
iron 13 a popular error, they only taking tp 
nails or bits of iron, as hens and other fowls 
do ſmall ſtones, to in comminuting and 
digeſting their food ; in Erbiopia, there are 
very large quantities of huber, who lay 
their eggs in the mofith of Jure upon the 
ground, cover them with ſand, and fo leave 
them till the ſun hatches them; but eit 
the male or female is ſaid to watch them con- 
tinvally, till they are hatched, unleſs driven 
or forced away; the female is ſaid to lay ar 
bring many eggs to be hatched, which are 
commonly of the ſize of a large bowl, of 
which generally fome are ſpoiled and breed. 
worms, with which the hen teeds thoſe young 
ones that are hatched ; ſome lay they, are 
taken by a man's dreſſing himſelf in the — 
of one of theſe birds; others, that when they 
are purſued, they run their necks into the 
- ſand, a hedge, &c. and fo ate taken. 
O'STROGOTHS (S.) the people called Cots, 
that came out of the .caſtern part of the 
world, and by conqueſt git footing in the 
| ſouthern and weſtern parts of Europe. . 
O'SWESTRY (S.) in Shrophire, a ſmall town, 
incloſed with a wall and a ditch, and forti- 
fied with a ſmall caftle; it is governed by 
two bailiffs, burgeſſes, &c. the market is 
weekly on Monday, where large quantities 
of Meleb cottons uſed to brought, but 
they are now maſtly carried to Sbrexwſbyry, 
and only flannels brought. hither ; diſtant 
from London 130 computed, and 157 mea- 
ſured miles. | Od 
OTA'LGIA (S.) ameng the Phyſicians, is the 
name of a pain in the ears, which is ſo vio- 
lent, that it turns to a kind of madneſs; 
ſometimes it turns to an abſceſs, when you 
| ſee puzulent matter ifſuc out of the ears. 
OTE'NCHYTA (S.) an auricular clyſter, 
ſometimes called zgin ; alſo the name of a 
little ſyringe or ſquirt, to inject medicines 
into the car. coef 
O'THERWISE (Part.) elſe, befides, after a 
different or other manner. 
O'TLEY (S.) an ordinary ftone-built town, 
in the Wefi-Riding of Yorkſhire, built under a 
high craggy cliff, that has a market weekly 
on Tueſday ; diflant from London 146 com- 
puted, and 175 meaſured miles, 
OTTER (S.) a creature that can live by land 
| and water, that affors much ſport in hunt- 
ing; it is a great deſtroyer of fiſh, living 
much upon them; alſo a cant name for a 
ſailor, 3 = 
O“ TTOMAN (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
Turkiſh laws, cuſtoms, or empire. 


tertainment on the road, whoſe particular 
buſineſs is to look after travellers horſes; 
> but among the French, it is the maſter or inn 
5 keeper himſelf. ö 
T O STRACISM (S.) a puniſhment inflicted by 
A the commonwealth of Athens, where by plu- 
1 rality of voices they condemned to a ten years 
1. baniſhment, thoſe who were either too rich, 
60 or had too much authority or credit, for fear 
* they might ſet up for tyrants over their na- 
_ tive country, but without any confiſcation, 
he of their goods or eſtate; this cuſtom is ſaid 
. to have been firſt introduced by the tyrant, 
"i Hippias fon of Piſiſtratu i, as a barrier againſt: 
ho what he practiſed himſelf ; the manner was 
ves thus: The people wrote the names #f thoſe 
- & they moſt ſuſpected, upon ſmall pieces of 
** tiles or ſhells, theſe they put into an urn or 
tom box, which they preſented to the ſenate; 
_ upon a ſcrutiny, he whoſe name was often- 
ied; eſt written, was ſentenced by the council; 
nd to be baniſhed, ab aris & fects ; but this at 
_ laſt was abuſed, and they whoſe merit de- 
Ofwis ſerved beſt of the commonwealth, fell under 
— the popular reſentment, as Sohn the legiſlator, 
> Arift:des the moſt noted far his juſtice, Mil- | 
trades for his victories, &c. ſo that it was 
kind aboliſhed by proſerĩbing Hyperbolus, a mean 
* contemptible per ſon. 
alled, OSTRACI'TES(S.) a fort of cruſty, reddiſh 
ls, in ſtone, ſomewhat like an oyſter- ſhell; it may 
to dig de divided into thin plates or ſhells much 
od eat like the coat of an onion z it is ſaid to de 
dead, good in and againſt the gravel and ſtone. 
jagt O'STRICH (S.) is mentioned in many places 
call it of the ſcripture, and is in different places 
of all ſuppoſed to be a different bird, as the ow] 
* called ulula, the peacock, &c. but that com- 
monly now known by this name, is a very 
lace in animal, has very long legs and ſhort 
ne dead wings, a neck of a yard or more long; the 
of its wings are much valued, and 
el upon uſed as ornaments for hats, beds, canopies, 
&c. they are naturally very white, but are 
g, vain frequently dyed or tained of various colours; 
their plumage are white and black ; the fe- 
daſtinę, les have a mixture of grey, black, and 
or any White ; they are too heavy to fly, but uſe 
rlection wings to aſſiſt the in running, which 


.- 


O'VAIL(S.) 51 vnper Spe, 1 the fame that | 
in Matkematicks is called an ellipns, which ;s 
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one of the Techions of a cone, and as ſuch 


wan be defned to be an/ oblong curvilinear 
figure, with two unequal diameters, the one 
called the tranſverſe, the other the conju- 


gate; or it is a —— incloſed with a ſingle 
curve line, imperfectly round; but the Geo- 
merricium oval is a figure reſembling an egg; 


round, but oblong, ſo that lines drawn from 
its outertmoòſt 
equal, and yet anſwer well enou 
other from the oppoſite fide; it differs from 


ſuperficies to the center are not 
to each 


an ellipſis, 1 e that is plain, and circum- 
ſcribed by one only line, whereas this is ſo- 


lid, included every where with a ſuperficies 
” "like a globe, with this difference, that the 


© "globe is perfectly round, which this is not; 


| and when laid down upon paper is narrower 
at one end than the other, whereas the el- 


 Hipfis is equally broad at both ends. 


round moulding, whoſe profile or ſweep in 


the Tonick or Compoſite capitals, is ufually a 


quadrant of. a circle, upon which account it 


is vulgarly called a quarter round; it was 
frequently enriched with ſculpture by the 

ancients in the forms of cheſnut-ſhells, but 
no it is commonly adorned with the repre- 
_ ſentation of eggs and anchors, or arrow- 


"heads, alternately placed. | 


OVATION (S.) was an inferior ſort of tri-| 


umph, which the Romans allowed the gene- 
rals of their army, when the victory they 
had contained was not very conſiderable, or 
when the war had not been declared accord- 


crown upon his head, that tree being conſe- 


crated to Venus; wherefore when "Marcus : 
Craſſus was decreed the honour of an in, 


he particularly defired it as a favour of the 
ſenate to be allowed a laurel crown inftead 
of à myrtle one; the triumphing party en- 
tered with flutes, and not with trumpets, nor 


low ed by his army; this triumph is called 
o vation, becauſe the general offered a ſheep 
hen he came to the capitol whereas in the 


great triumph he offered a bull; the firſt 


that triumphed in this manner was P. Peſt- 
bumius Tubertus, tot his victory over the Sa- 
Ginies, about A. U. 250. f 


OCH ts.) the bed, collar, or ſeat of gold or 


VAL or O'VOLO (S.) in Archire&ure, is a 


ing to form of law; he who thus triumphed] 
entered tue city on foot, or on horſeback ac-| - 
cording to ſome hiſtorians, and had a myrtle} 


| 


Was he admitted to, wear an embroider:d; . 
© garment, as at the great triumphs, and was} @VER-CO'ME (V.) to matter difficulties, to 
only accompanied by the ſenators, and: fol- 
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numbers, or chances, which are above 5, 


IT, and 12, in oppoſition to 6 

which are called — ry went ot; Uh 
OVER-A'CT' (V.) to do any thing farther or 

beyond what” it ought to be, as when 2 

player would repreſent any paſſion, as love, 
\ $ury,''madnefs, Sc. when he exceeds the 
- bounds" of reaſon or nature, he is ſaid to 

over-utt his part, Ic. 


ture under, and forbidding him to act what 
his intlinations prompt him to, upon the pe- 
nalty of loſing ſome preſent advantage, or 
undergoing ſome future puniſhment. , 
OVER-BA*LANCE: (V.) to out-weigh, to 
more than compenſate for any thing. 
OVER-BEA*'R(V.) to rule authoritatively, or 


equity. | 
.OVER-B'ID (V.) to bid or offer more for a 
thing than it is really worth; alſo to bid or 
offer more than another for the ſame thing, 
O'VER-BOARD (A.) out of or down by 
the ſide of a thip, particularly ſpoker of 
men that fall from the rigging, Sc. or of 
ag that are thrown out of a ſhip to hghten 
er. | | 
— (A.) tos free, impudent, 
ucy. : TY 
OVER-BO*'RNE (A.) conquered by ſtręnęth 
or nambers, prevailed upon by prayeÞ®$, in- 
treaties, &c, „ 
OVER-BU'RDEN (v.) to load aMtſon with 
a greater weight, charge, or buſineſs than his 
ſtrength, power, circumſtances, or capacity, 
can bear or perform, 
OVER-CA*ST(V.) to throw a thing too far; 
to cloud, or darken; alſo, to few a button- 
hole, c. round, to prevent the ſtuff's 
tearing, , 
OVER-CHA'RGE (V.) to load or oppreſs a 
perion too heavily ; and in a particular man- 
© ner means putting too much powder into 4 
gun, or piece of ordnance. 


conquer, to get the victory over any perſon, 
Se | | 


OVER-DO* (v.) ſometimes means perſons do. 

ing mere than their ſtrength. or health will 

permit them; and ſometimes doing more 

than is required, or is ſufficient. 

OVER-EA'T (V.) to eat gluttonouſly, or too 

much, more than the ſtomach will bear, or 
health requires. 


ſilver, that jewellers put their precious ſtones OVER-FILL (V.) to fill more than is proper, 
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O VEN (S.) a cloſe confined place paved with 


tones or tiles, to retain the heat of the fire, 

tha is made in it, in order to bake bread, 

-- ment; tarts, Cc. in. 

VER (A.) one perſon or thing ſet, placed, 
or. appointed to be above other; in the 

plwKay wich dice, it means all thoſe throws, 


% 


in, to keep them faſt, for rings, buttons, 


required, or convenient. 


[GVER-FLO'W(V.) to run over, like the tide, 


when it flows or runs over its banks. 
O'VER-GROWN (A.) perſon, creature, &c. 
that is grown monſtrouſly large, or beyond 
the common ſize of any thing of the lame 
ſpecies; alſo a pe: ſon that is become exceed 
lag rich or powerful, and ſo too mighty for 
the ordinary courſe of juſtice. OVER- 


which is the mean, that is to ſay, 8, 9, 10, 


OVER-A WE (V.) to keep a perſon or crea- 


arbitrarily to command without reaſon or 


o VE. 


OVER-HALE (V.) to re- examine a matter 


that had been laid aſide, Ic. 


OVER-HA'STY (Z.) impatient, too quick, 


that cannot ſtay till it is proper to execute a 
thing, affair, cr buſinets, | 
OVER-HE'AR (V.) to hear privately, acci- 

dentally, or by watching and liſtening. . 
OVER-LA: N (A.) killed by being preſſed or 

lain upon too leng, ſmothered like a young 

child that is ſo deſtroyed by its nurſe, 

- OVER-LI'VE.(V.) ſometimes means to out- 
live, or live longer than anctherz and ſome- 
tones to ſpend more than a perſon's income, 
or than he can afford. ; 

OVER-LO'AD (V.) to put too great a burden 
upon a perſon, by tax:ng him too heavily, 


bliging him to do or carry more than he a 
2 | * ; O'VERSICT' (S.) an error or m. ſtake, rather 
OVER- LONG (Part.) more time than is| by careleſſnels and inadvertence, than choice 


is well able. 


really neceſſary to do or perform any matter 
in, tedious, dilatory, Sc. 

OVER-LOO'K (v.) ſometimes ſignifies to ex- 
amine, or inſpect into a buſineſs ; and ſome- 
times to pals by, or forgive a fault, Sc. 

OVER-M'STED (A.) is ſpoken of a ſhip, 
when her maſts are diſproportioned to her 
buik, or made too big, ſo that ſhe yie!ds or 
lies down too much by a wind. 


. O'VERT (A.) plain, open, man feſt. "8 4 


4 
-QU-G 
is ever-run with weeds, a country is ou 
with ſoldiers, Sc. In Printing, it is to ne- 
model the page, &c. by means of inſerting 
or leaving out tomething. , 1 
OVER- SEE“ (V.) to ſurvey, look after, er 
take care of a buſineſs. 
OVER-SEE'N (A.) miſtaken, deceiyed, wrong 
| coijzeEtured, ' thought or imagine. 
OVER-SZ”"T (V.) to turn over a coach, wag- 
gon, or other carriage, &©c,-to throw down 2 
table, Cc. with cups, Cc. upon it, 
OVER-SHA DOW! V.) to cover with of caſt 
- a ſhadow over any perſon or thing, to, diſguiſe, 
darken, or hide. ; e ter 
; OVER-SHOO'T (V.) to ſhoot beyond ar over 
a mark, to exceed, or do ſomewhat" more 
than a perſon is well able to afford. 


ard reſolutian. AW 
OVER-SPREA'D (V.) to cover or run all 
over a thing or count. "2134 
Overt Al, in Law, is a plain, open, or 
mani eſt aſſiſting ot anther in ſome unlaw- 
ful act; and this commonly is applied to 
treaſons, where the (ffender s actons may 
be eaſily or plainly proved by unden.ble 


evidence. 


OVER-MA“TCE (V.) to be too ſlrong, power- 


fu, or too well learned or qualified for an- 
other. 


OVE&-MEA'SURE (s.) ſomething given „ OVERTHEO'W(V pov nee FEl 7 
. Nz urn, 


allowed more than the bare exact quantity 
or meaſure, by way of encouragement to 


the buyer, as thoſe that buy 20 chaldrons of ; OVER-THWA'RT (A.) one thing lying up- 


coals, have one allowed them for 9ucr-mca+ 


3 OVER-TO'P(Y.) 6 grow ller, or higher in 


OVER-MU'CH (A.) too large a quantity, or 

more than ſufficient. | ; 

OVER-PA'SS (V.) to go over, to paſs by, to 
go beyond, Sc. "IE 

O'VERPLUS (S.) ſomething that is left aſter 
the neceliary quantity is taken away, either 
of money, or any kind of wares; GWG. 


OVER-POI'SE (V.) to weigh more than an- OVEK-1U RN (V.) to turn or put thinge 


Other, 1 | 
OVER-POW'ER (V.) to conquer, ſubdue, or 


bring under another . by force, or too much OVER- VALUE (v.) to eſteem cr prize too 


ſtrength, might, or power. | 
CVER-REA'CH (v.) to cheat under the pre- 


tence of fair and honeſt dealing, or to out-wit,' OVER-WEE'NING (A.) having too great Au 


Oc. and ſometimes it means hurting a per- 


ſon, by ſtriving to reach farther than his abi- |/OVER-WE;'GH (V.) to weigh more than 


lity will permit him. we! | 
OVER-RE'CKON. (v.) to reckon or count 
more than is due, &c. I 


by hanging tuo long upon the tree, Sc. 
Ov ER-RULE (V.) to have the caſting vote in 


0 57 or command. 
faſte 


: r, and ſometimes to !pread all oyer, or 
n deſtroyed with ſomething, as a garden 


O'VERTURE (S.) a cond. tion or propoſal, a 


| than that. > 8 
OVER-RI'PE. (A.) fruit that is too ripe, or jOVER-WET'GHT (S.) ſomething more or 
| _ has loſt its fine fragrant ſmell and taſte greater than the weight requited, allowed in. 
any argument or diſpute, to conquer, over-jO'VER- 


RUN (V.) ſometimes means to runfOUGHT (A.) fometbing, ſomewhat, me 


OVERTA'KE (V.) to come up to, be Even 
with, or equal to another that was aforc, 
either in place or qualifications. 


down, vanquiſn, conquer, &c. 
on or acroſs another, 
ſtature, power, wenlth, cr authority. 


diſcloſing or opening ot à matter, an attempt, 
efiay, or trig] ;*in Mich, it is a fine flourih, 
or runn nMiv:fion played by one or mag - 
inftruments, commonly before the beginning 
of an opera. r 

toply-turvy, to deſtroy, ruin, or bring ts 
nothing. . 


much, to ſet too great a value upon. a thuig, * 
S. ; . * + 0 


opinion, thought, or value for one's ſelf. 


another; alſo a reaſon why a perſon Thould 
have more regard fur this perſon or thing 


tome commodities. for w 
ſmall quantities. 


E'LM{V.) to drown, Ideludę, or 


Py, . 
e ur Tetaliing 14 


cover with water, trouble, Cc. 


part, Sc. ailo the duty or condition of, a 
per ſon relating to any thing. 
e „ 


a OUT os 
OVIPAROUS (A.) thoſe creatures that lay, jOUT-LAW (s.) a perſon that is not under the 


or bring forth eggs; alſo that breed by, or 
drt bred from eggs. 
OV/LNEY (S.) in Buckinghamfhire, - a pretty | 
© good town, where a conſiderable manufacture 
of bone-lace is carried on; it has a good 
market weekly on Monday; diſtant from 
Lordon 47 uted, and 53 meaſured miles. 


"OVNCE (S.) r common weight for ſmall|. 


© "things, and with the Coldſmitks, Apotbecarics, 
= > is the twelfth part of a pound, called 
_ © ”"ttoy-weight 3 with the Haberdaſbers, Grocers, 
| e. it is the ſixteenth part of a pound, called 
_ _ _ avoirdupois-weight,. : 
ES OU'NDLE (S in Northamptonſhire, pleaſantly 
ſſeeated in a vale on the river Nenn, by which | 
it is almoſt ſurrounded, over which it has two 
_ * good ſtoge-bridge3; it bas a handſome uniform 
Hei town, and has a very good market 
: "weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 54 
©» computed, and 65 meaſured miles. 
| OUR ar OURS (Fart) ſomething belonging 
DN 83 er the property of us. 
90581 7 the name of three great rivers in 
* >" "England, one called the Great Ouſe, which 
nes in the ſbuth borders of Nortbumptonſbire, 
from whence it rons through the counties of 
© Bucks, Bedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, and 
. where it diſcharges 
| fea; another called the Little Ouſe, which 
runs from eaſt to weſt into the former, 
: parting all along Norfolk from Suffi/k ; the 
ird is that whi 
empties itſelf into the Humber, 


' OVT (v.) to put or thruſt from within al. 
i place, to diſp 85 &c. ; 2 
ut, 


OUT (A.) without, or on the out- ſide; alſo 
miſtaken, or in an error. | 
OUT-AT-HEELS or E'LBOWS (Part.) in a 
declining condition, going down the wind, 
es | n 
OVT-BI'D (V.) to offer, proffer, or bid more 
for a thing than another. | 
_ QUT-BRA'VE (V.) to bid defiance to a per- 


fon, to do a thing notwithſtanc ing the en- 


itſelf into the}. 


„ UF 


protection of the law. 


OUT-LA'WRY GS.) is the loſs or depriyation 


of the common advantages belonging to a 
ſubject, that is under the king's protection, 
and in the fealm; formerly none could be 
out-lawed but fer felony, the puniſhment 
whereof was death, which any body might 
execute; but it is now otherwiſe, tor who. 
ever, after due proceſs had, contemptuouſly 
refutes to appear to anſwer ſuch matters as 
are exhibited againſt him fin open court, is 
_ deemed an out-law. | Re 
OUT-LEA'RN (V.) to learn better, quicker, 
or farther than another, ' 
OUTLET (S.) a paſſage, channel, or cohvey- 
ance for water, &c. f 
OUT-LYVE (V.) to live longer than ano- 
— alſo to ſpend more than a perſon can 
afford. | 
OU'TMOST (A.) that perſon or thing that is 
on the out-fide, or fartheſt diſtant from the 
middle. 
OUT-xXU”MBER (V.) to exceed in number, 
or to count more than another, &,, 
OUT-PA'SS (V.) to go faſter or by another, 
to leave one behind on the road, &c. alſo 
to learn faſter or better than another, to 
excel, & 
\QU” TRAGE (S.) a riotous and violent aſſault, 
an affront, or injury. | 


rious, aftrontive, &c. 
OUTRA*GEQUSNESS (S.) great paſſion, 
rage, or violence, &c, ' 
OoUTRTOHT (Part.) throughout, fully, quite, 
totally ; alſo now, at this inſtant, immedi- 
ate y, &c. 4 \ 


go, run, or ride faſter than another; alſo 
to ſpend more than a perſon's income or al- 
owance. 

OUT SIDE (S.) that part of any thing that is 
naturally towards the eye, and more imme- 
diately receives the ſun, rain, &c. as the 


- &c. and in nunbering, it is any perſon or 


; thy t6the cou „or oppoſition of ano-| bark of a tree, the ſkin of à man or beaſt, 


ther to the coutrary. . mY 
"'OUT-CAS' (S.) a rejected, caſt off, forlorn, 


©* helpleſs-perſon, 
OUV'T-CRY (S.) a great.noiſe, or ſudden cry; 
Add in ſome places means publick nctice, that 

the goods $90 effects of a perſon are to be ſold. 
| QUT-DO' ( .) to ſurpaſs, go beyond, exceed, 
qr do a thing better than another, 
8 OU'TERMO ST or OU'TMUST (A.) that 
-. perſon or thing 

8 perſons or things on both ſides of it 


. 


or him. 5 


' OUT-FA'CE (v.) to affirm or deny any thing 
o a perſon's face confidently, bolaly, and po- 


to 

Grively, ehe it be falſe, 
. QUT-GO' (V.) to walk, run, or move faſter 
„o 


at is or ſtands v ithout 


thing that is fartheſt from the middle, &c. 
CUT-STRI'P (v.) to get before, or get the 
| ſtart of, to excecd, or do better than another 

in walkine, running, learning, &c. 

OUT WAND (A.) toward, next to, or on the 
ob -Wir (V.) dete b 
WI“ to im upon or cheat an- 
other, to go beyond, bo de fore-hand with 
another, to act cunningly or wiſely. _ 
OU*T-WORKS (S.) forts or other fortifica- 
tions built at a diſtance from, or without the 
eity; in Foriifcaton, all thoſe works that 
cover the bedy ot a place next the campaigh, 
as ravelins, bal:-meons, horn-works, te- 
nailles, crown-works, ſwallow-tails, exve- 
lopes, and the like; it is a geheral rule, that if 
there be ſeveral eu- bor li, one before another, 


 OUT-LA'NDISH (A.) foreign or ſomething 


ple of ancther country. 


longing to the manners, cuſtoms, or peo- to cover one and the ſame tenaille of à 25 


OUTRA*GEOUS (S.) violent; abuſive, inju- 
runs thro York city, and | | 


OUT-RU'N (V.) to exceed in running, to 


2 


. 00 “ 


— 


OWE 
OWL (V.) in Scripture, is by 


OX F 42 

choſe that are neareſt the place, ga gradu · 
Aly one aſter another, command thoſe that 
are fartheſt advanced out into the campaign, 
that is, muſt have higher ramparts, that they 
may over-Jook and fire upon the beſiegers, 
when they have poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
futheſt; the gorges of them muſt be al- 
ways plain, for fear, if they had any para- 
pet, it might ſerve the beſiegers, when they 
are maſters of it, to cover themſelves againſt 
the fire of the beſieged, and therefore the 
gorges or entrances into them ate only pali- 

1adoed to prevent ſurprizes. ; 
(v.) to be indebted to another, either 

by duty or obligation. 

forbidden 


to be eaten, as an ypclean bird; but com- 


mentators are very much at variance What 


that bird was, that by us is tranſlated ow/, 


of which there are ſeveral ſpecies ; the bird | 


we now call by this name, has a head like 
a cat, and large ſharp claus; it catches 
mice like a cat, but its eyes cannot bear the 
light of the ſun ; other birds hate and purſue 
it, and in return the ow! hunts and eas the 


leſſer birds; its cry is mournful and diſmal, | 
nd it was deemed 2 bird of ill omen; it 


was conſecrated to Minerva, and upon this 


account it was honoured. by the Atbenians, | 
who repreſented it upon their medals ; it 18 


laid at this day, to be in great eſteem among 
the Tartars, * 

OC WLER (S.) one who privately or by ſtealth 
runs wool or other prohibited goods upon the 
coaſt of Suſſex, to France, holland, Ic. 

OWN (V.) to acknowledge or confets a fault, 
alſo to lay claim to a t. Ing, or really to have 
a property in a matter. Lo 

G'WNER (S.) the perſon who has a right or 
property in or to any thing, 

OX (S.) is a male of the neat kind that has 
been gelt, in order to make him tamer, and 
more fit for labour, feveral countries plough- 
ing their ground with them; and alſo to ren- 

der the fleſh more agreeable to eat; thoſe 
that are not gelt ate called bulls, and are 

ptincipally kept for breeding; in Heraldry, 
it is a bearing for thoſe who have laid a yoke 
on the neck of fierce and ſtrong nations. 

O©'X-EYE (S.) the Sea Term for a violent ftorm 
that ſometimes happens upon the coaſt of 
Guinea, which at its firſt riſing ſeems to be 
no bigger than an ox s- e, tho preſently af- 
ter it ſpreads itſelf over the whole viſible 

art of the hemiſphere, and at the ſame time 

reaks out into ſuch ſudden guſts of wind or 
ſtor my air, that it frequently not only ſcat- 
ters the ſhips one from another, but alſo 
ſinks and overturns them; alſo the name 
of a {mall bird, and of an herb. 

OXFORD or O'XON (S.) the chief city or 
place in Oxfordſhire, a biſhop's ſee, under 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, which has alſo 
a ſamous univerſity in it, lies north-weſt 
from London 47 computed, and $6 meaſured 
mucs, finely teated for health, pleaſure, and 


þ 


| 


; 


oxĩx E 


plenty, at the confluence of the Charweſ! 


and J, which does ſo divide itſelf into 
ſtreams, that the greateſt part of the city is 
encompaſſed with it z this place is ancient, 
being firſt built by the Old Britom, and is ſo 
large and populous that it now contains 13 
pariſh churches, all fo beautiful, that whe» 
ther we look on the- uniformity of private 
houſes, or magnificence of the publick ſtruc- 
tures, it muſt be allowed to be one of the 
fineſt cities in Englund; the biſhoprick was 
founded by Henry VIII. who endowed it 
out of the lands belonging to the diſſolved 
monaſteries of Abingdon and Oſney; it was 
diſmembred from the dioceſe of Lincoln, and 
had at firſt the abbey church of Ofney, a- 
bout half a mile from Oxford, for its ca- 
thedral, until CH -Cburcb was made one, 
which happened ſoon after; the chapter 
whereof conſrſts of a dean and 8 prebenda- 
ries, for whoſe maintenance part of the 
lands which had been purchaſed by cardinal. 
Molſcy for the endowment of Chriſt's College, 
was allowed by the ſaid king; the bounds of 
the dioceſe extend no farther than the bounds 
of the county, wherein, of 195 patiihes, $$ 
are impropriated ; as tor the umverfity of 
Oxford, this may be laid in general, that for 
the ſtatelineſs of the ſchools and publick li- 
brary, the ſtructure of particular cuileges built 
of fine poliſhed tone, the liberal endowments 
of thoſe. houſes, and notable encouragements 
of induſtry and learning in the ſalary of pro- 
feſſors in moſt arts and ſciences; it is not to 


de paralleled in the Chr.ſtian world: That 


ord was a place of publick ſtudies betore 
the Saxon conqueſt, is paſt all doubt; but 
then the ſtudents lived in the citizens houſes, 
and had only meeting houſes to hear lectures, 
and diſputations, as is the cuſtom now in 
ſeveral toreign univerſities, and without any 


diſtinction of habit or dreſs; and when x- 


ford ſhared with t:e reſt of the kingdom 
the common calamities brought in by the 
Saxons and Danes, the muſes were forced to 
ſhift for themſelves, till Afrad, the learned 
Saxon king of England, recalled them hi- 
ther, who having entirely ſubdued the Danes, 
made it his buſineſs to reſtore this univerſity, 
and repair its ruins ; the firſt college was by 
him founded and endowed about the year 
872, and by ſending his own ſon to ſtudy 
there, brought many of the nobility to fre- 
quent it; then there were ſeveral houſes, 
now called halls, for ſtudents only. to live 
together in ſociety, as in the inns of court 
or chancery in London, among which, ſome 
were in proceſs of time endowed by divers 
patrons of learning, who thought beſt to 
ſettle, for ever, plentiful revenues in lands, 
and houſes, in order to maintain ſuch ftu- 
dents as by merit and worth ſhould from 
time to time be choſen; and to ſettle large 


- ſalaries for profeſſors to inftrut them, and 


for a head to gorern them, according to 
Pp 4 certain 


— 


— 


| of Lincoln, and Sir — 1 13 
Neſe Rich. Sutton . 
Corpus - 5 Ritbard Fox, bi | 
Chrifti, } of Winton 8 . bs 
E . 5 J King Ferry VIII. 1546| 
Trinity Sir Thomas Pope 1556 
St. obn's Sir Thomas White 1557 
Jus Dr, 1 ugh Price - 2 1571 
| W. 3 Nicholas Wadham, and 1 61 
Dore by his wife 2 
Tomas Tindal, Eſq; and | 
Pembrote. R. Whitwich, clerk & pong: 
Worcefier Sir Thomas Cote 1700 
Hartford Dr. Newton 1740 
23 The five halls are, f 
Magdaln Alban 
Edmund . and 
St. Mary Nu ro-Inn. 


certain ſtatutes or ordinances made by the 


_ diſcipline, as thoſe in the colleges, but upon 


ing catalogue! 

Colleges By whom founded Anno. 
Univ.rſty King Alfred — 92 
N 1 rus I, * * | 

. _ Deb, his wife; this 

| Ballo was father to Baliol 1263 

bd, King of the Scots, 
Merton Walter de Merton, clerk 1274 
Exeter Walter Stapleton, E. of Exeter 1316 
_ Oricl King Edward II. 1323 
Qucen's Robert Eglesfield, clerk 1340 


' New-Col- 


. C'XFORDSHIRE (S.) is an inland county, 


ſaid patrons and founders; in ſhort, there 
are now in Oxf&d 20 colleges, and 5 halls, 
in which the ſtudents live with the ſame 


their own fortunes, except certain exhibi- 
tions, or annual penſions, annexed P one 
or two of them 3 of which take the follow- 


William of Wickham, : WIR 

lege biſhop of Lincoln 4 

25 , F HenryChichley, archbi- 
Ss ; ſhop of anterbury c 


i William of Wainfleet, 
Naa deln J biſhey of atone F 


3 5 William Smith, biſhop g 


1437 
1459 


| To make a+ particular deſcripti.n of theſe 
ſtately coil-g2s, their halls, chapels, and li- 
hrarics, the r excellent accommodation for 


; young noblemen, large revenues, great . la- 
ties ter publick profeſſors, allowances to the 


fellouws, and to the poor ſcholars, Cc. is too 
extenſi ve for this place; only it may be ob- 
ſerved, that there are ab. ut one thouſand 
ſtudents liying upon tke ſaid revenues, and 
about twice as many other ſtudents who 
maintain themſelves, beſides ſtewards, man- 
cipl.3, but lers, cooks, portecs, gardene:s, c. 
The city ſends two members to parliament, 
and the uniyeifity two. . 


| bounded by Buctingbamſbire on the eaſt; on 
the north, where it ends in a cone, with 
Northamptonſbire on ene fide, and Warwick- 
ſhire on the other ſide; by Clouceſterft.ir? on 


it from Bertſhive, on the ſouth ;, the air and 
ſoil of this county are exceeding pleaſant, 
whcleſome, and fruitful, ; its hills are fully 
ſtocked with woods and cattle, and its val- 
leys enriched with corn and paſturage ; its 
length from Cl:ydon on, the north-weſt, unto 
Caverſbam in the ſouth-eaſt, is about 40 


the ſaid Cleydon to Farringdon in the ſouth 
its circumferen:e'is computed at 130 miles; 
it is divided into 14 hundreds, in wuich are 
15 market- towns, 280 pariſhes, about 20,000 
houſes, 120, oco inhabitants, and one of the 
fineſt univerſities in the world; it returns 9 
members to parliament. ö 
O'X GANG (>.) an old term for ſo much land 
as may be ploughed by one gang or team of 
oxen in one day, cenputed at about 12 or 13 
acres. | 
OXYCRO'CEUM. (S.) a plaſter made of ſaf- 
fron, vinegat, and other ingredients. 
O'XY GON (S.) a geometrical triangular figure, 
that has all its three angles acute, : 
O'XYMEL (S.) a ſort ol ſyrup, or pleaſant li- 
qu..r made of honey, vincgar, and water boil- 
PP 
OY'ER (S.) a term in Law, which ſignifies 
the ſame with aſſize, or hearing of cauſes by 
juries, _ 
Oyer and Terminer, in Law, is a commiſ- 
. ſion, eſpecially granted to ſome eminent 
perſons learned in the law, to hear ad de- 
termine one or more cauſcs, eſpecially re- 
lating to crim:nal matters, and is the firſt 
and largeſt commiſſion by which the judges 
of aſſize do fit in their ſeveral circuits; an- 
ciently it was uſed only upon ſome ſadden 
outrages or inſurrection, but now is regular y 
iſſued every time the judges go their c.rcuits, 
or hear criminal matters 
Oyer of Record, is a petition made in court, 
praying that for better,proof ſake the judges 
will lock upon, or cau:e to be read, ſome re- 


cord reterrig to the matter pleading. 


O'YES (Part.) the common warning or no- 

tice given by the cryer of every court of 
judicature, that al! preſent may be filent, 

and hear the proclamation tiſen going to be 
made. ö AS 

O ZAR (S.) a willow-tree commonly of the 
reddiſh fort, the twigs cr ſptouts wher-of are 
uſed to make valkets, Sr. called wickers. 


. 


8 the f fteenth letter in our Fugliſb alphabet, 
and one of t hoſe called couſonants z when 1c 
precedes an &, it ſounds like an , as in pro” 
pbet, &c. in many words 4 and 2 ſound 
mu: h like, and ſome ſound or change one 
for another; among the Decters and Aſtronc- 
mers, p. m, ſignifies the afternoon 3 among 


the weſt ; and the river Thames, which parts the old Romans, it Was a numeral, lerne 


Wo 


miles; and its breadth about 26, viz. from 


P. 


habet, 
hen it 
n pro- 
2 
ge one 
[ſtr onc- 
among 
itying 
one 


PAC 


ene hundred, with a ſtroke acroſs the top, 


thus, . it food for four hundred thouſand z 
in Phyſical Recaipts, pg ſignifies pugil, or the 
eighth part of a handful, P. e. equal parts o 

agy ingredients, alſo expreſſed by the term 
ana; ſo p. p. is pulvis patrum, or eſuits po- 
der, being the bark pounded and ſifted. 

PABULA'TION (S,) a. grazing cr feeding of 

cattle z in Medicine, thoſe parts of our com- 

mon foods, which ſerve lor, or aſſiſt nature, 

by recruiting of the + nimal fluids ; in Natu- 

ral Hiflory, it is that unctuous or ſulphurous 
part + foe 

up the light in fire. 


PABULUM (S.) in Phy/ick, ſometimes means 


thoſe parts of our food or aliment that in- 
creaſe or recruit the animal fluids; and ſomę- 
times that matter that generatcs, continues, 
or increaſes the cauſes of diſeaſes ; with the 
Naturalifis, it is that patt of any combuſtible 
body, that feeds increaſes, or continues the 
fire, or burning in it. | 
PACE (S.) ſometimes means the degree of ve- 
locity, wherewith any perſon or thing moves; 


with the Geometricians, it is the meaſure or | 


ſpace of five feet; a common pace is about 
three feet or a yard. . 
PACE (V.) to make a horſe move in a part:- 
cular manner for women to travel or ride 
upon eaſily. h | 
PACI'FEROUS (A.) productive or bringing 
forth 6f peace. f 
PACIFICA”TION (S.) peace-mak ing, com- 
poſing, or healing differences, treating about, 
or endeayouring to make peace; by this word 
the French underſtand the ſeveral edicts 


granted by their kings to the Proteſtants, 


tor appealing the commotions occaſioned by 
their perſecution, after they had attempted 
by many ſevere edicts to ſtifle the retoima- 
tion at its firſt beginning; but they not 
proving eſfectual, and troubles increaſing, 
in Jan. 1562, Carls IX. publ. ſhed the firſt 
edict of pacification, by which the reformed 
were permitted the tree exerciſe of their 
religion near all cities and towns in the 
realm 3. Aſarcb 1563, he publiſhed a ſecond 
at Amboiſe, by Which the tree exerciſe of the 
reformed religion was permitted in the 
houſes of gendlemen and lords, high juſticia- 
ries, or thoſe who had the power ot lite and 
death, to ther families and dependants only, 
and the; ctzer proteſtants to have the er- 
mons in ſuch tewas as they had them in 
before the 7th of March; but in 1568, he 
revoked all he had done in their favour, 
forbidding any one the exerciſe of the Pro- 
teſtant rcligton, and commanded all the 
miniſters to depart the kingdom in 15 days 
time, and by proclamation declared he would 
entertain no Proteſtants in any offices be- 
longing to the courts of juſtice, or of the re- 
vende; but in Aaguſt 1 570, he again pub- 
liſhed an edi, albbwing tne ſoros juſticiarics 
wo have ſermons in their houſes tor all com- 


| that ſupports, enlivens, or, keeps | 


PAC 
ers, and granting other Proteſtants two 
lick exerciſes in each govetfment, and the 
continuance qf che ſame where they had it 


before the 1ſt of Aug and tour cautionary 


towns, wiz. Reichel, Menta uban, Cognac, and 
La Cburite, to be places of ſecurity for two 
years; but in Auguſt 1572, he authoriſed 
the Bartbolomezw maſſacre, and* the ſame 
month declared his reaſons foi# ſo doing in 
parliament, and alſo forbid the Pfoteſtant re- 
ligion to be exerciſed throughout the king- 
dom; in April 1576, Henry III. publiſhed an 
edict of facification, whereby the Proteſtants 
were allowed to build churches, and have 
publick ſermons whereverthey would, with- 
out reſtriction to time, place or perſons, 
granting them alfo courts of juſtice, half 
Papiſts, and half Proteſtants, and eight cau- 
tionary towns; but this in December tollow- 
ing was revoked, which in Ociober 1577, 
was renewed again for fix years; a Int 
: while after the expiration ot which ſeveral 
ſevere edits were publiſhed againſt the Pro- 
teſtants, and that gone but the Catholick re- 
ligion ſhould be aliowedy and even if the 
king was contrarily inclined, he ſhould not 
ſucceed to the crown; but in 1591, Henry 
IV. revoked the ſevere edits, and confirmed 
that of 1577; but ſo ſtrong was the power 
and malice ot. their enemies, that it obtained 
only in thoſe places where the Proteſtants 
were maſters; in April, 1598, a new edict 
called that ot Nants was publiſhed, granting 
the Proteſtants the free exerciſe ot their re- 
ligion in all places where they had it in 
1596 and 1597, and one exerciſe in cach 
bailiwick, and at two leagues diſtance from 
principal towns; this was likewiſe confirmed 
by Tavis XIII. in 1610, and Lewis XIV. in 
1652; but in 1685, he entirely aboliſhed 
this and the edict of Niſmes, | 

PACIFICA”TOR (S.) a peace-maker, recon- 
ciler, or mediator : 

PACYrICK (A.) of a diſpoſition inclined to 
peace, good neighbourhood, and friendthip. . 

PA'CLFY (V.) to appeale, quiet, or allay the 
heat, tury, or wrath of any contending 
perions, _ - ; . 

PACK (S.) a fardle or bundle, ſometimes of a 
EI weight, as of wool ;z_alſo any num 

of perſons in company or concert toge- 
ther; alſo a certain number of cards, to play 
particular games with; alſo a number of 
hounds, kept by one or more perſons for the - 
{port of hunting. =. 

PACK (V.) to tie or bundle up goods, &c. in a 
convenient manner for. removing or carrying 
from place to place; alſo to put in a parti- 
cular order, ſo that a certain event will ne- 
ceſſarily follow; as to place or diſpoſe cards, 
ſo that one perſon or fide muſt infallibiy win 
the game. | 

PACKAGE (S.) a duty or cuſtom paid by 
ſome ſort of goods. Be Bots 


PA*CKERS (8. ) certain perfons appointed and 
8 ſworn 


3 


PAE 


feen to put of pack up herrings, according 
td the direction of the aft of parliament in 


or good proficient or ſcholar, any a pre 


PAT 


tender. 


that caſe made and provided; aſſo a particular PAE DAGOGY or PEDAGOGY (S.) the 


- trade; or bufineſs, who by the help of large 
krews, &c. will reduce very bulky goods into 


tity of letters brought from beyond the ſea, 


PACKING (S.) the act of making up goods in 
packs or parcels, according tothe fize or quan PA*GANS or PAY NIMS (S.) now means all 


* 


31 
\ ” 


- PA'DDOCK (s.] ſome call large, over-grown 


, 


PA'DDLE (V.] to dabble in, or move the wa- 


been, Se. 5 
PA'DSTOW (S.) in Cormwall; it is a corpo- 


| with atayourable wind may go in 24 hours; 


-  coumtexfcit or imitate the antique ones, by 


ity required; ſometimes it means moving, 
or going off by ſtcalth, Ber: 


ment, ar covenant. 


PA'CTA, CONVE'NTA (S.) the common a- 


cat wwagually, entered into by the king 


tem 
and people- of Poland, at the coronation or 


clection of every new king. 


art or. diicipline of teaching young perſons 


or children. 


Fer for · carriage, efpecially tor exportation 


- or foreign E. 
PACKET (S.) any ſmall bundle whatever, er 
_ though generally applied to a mail or quan- PA'GANISM (S.) the religious adoration of 


infant · baptiſm, or the baptizing perſons wt.0 


are entirely ignorant of the covenant they 
enter into. 


falſe gods or idols, or what is common! 
called heatheniſh. x . 


thoſe of the heatheniſh principles of religion, 


| heretofore called Gent:les. 
| PACT or PA'CTION (S.) a league, agree- PA. Hh 
: ting or printing as is contained on one ſide of 


AGE (S.) ſometimes means ſo much wriz 


a leaf; and ſometimes means a youth that 
particularly waits upon a prince, or {ome 


lady, to hold up her train, &c. at viſits of 


ceremony. 


AD G.) ſometimes means a ſmall pillow put PA'GEANT (S.) a publick piece of gaiety at 


next the Kin of any animal, to prevent its 


alling, by carrying burdens, &c. with Men 


and Wm , it is what the Taylors put into 
the cloaths or Rays of thoſe who are ſome- 
what crooked, to take away, or make the de- 


mes, and 15 iometimes a fine open chariot 
with a formal piece of bravery in it; ſome- 
tines it means coloure, ſtreamers, &c. in 
treat numbers, to make the appearance the 
more pompous. n 


ſformity appear leſs than it is; ſometimes it PA'GEAN'YRY (S.) pompous ſhew, vain ap- 


means a imall well-bred horſe, fit for wo- | 


men to ride on; and ſometimes it means a 


pearance, glittering or oſtent. ticus dreſs, or 
tormal proceſſions. 


$:llow that ftops or robs perſogs in the fields PA GOD (s. ) ſometimes means the temple, and 


or road on foot. ä 
rob in the fields or road on foot. 
ter with one's hands or feet. 


toads or frogs by this name; but more gene- 
ally it me 2 piece of ground incloſed in a 
paric, of about a mile in length, and a quar- 
ter of a mile broad, for running races with 
greyhounds after deer, who are kept in pens 
at one end for the ſport. . | 
A'DLOCK. (S.) a lock or inſtrument that 
hangs to a ſtaple, by which, people faſten 
& P 


ratzon, but ſends no members to parliament ; 
n i a large town, built on a good harbour for 
Mipring to, Þe/and, whither it is ſaid ſhips 


it has a large market weekly on Saturday; 

' diſtagt from Lenden 194. computed, and 232 
meaſured miles. . ; 

Na DUAN (S.) a new-coined medal, made to 


which ſome perſons are cheated or deceived. 
PAE'AN er PEAN (S.) a.hymn' or ſong © 
praiſe ſung to Apolla, or ſome other of the 
more favourite gods, upon a victory; or at 
the entrance of a battle.or conteſt. 
PAE'DAGQGU. or PEDAGOGUE (s.) a 
teacher or inſtructor of children, a ſchool- 


maſter, and is frequently uſed as a. term of 


_ reproach by way of diſtinction from a real 


ſometimes the idol of a C bineſe or heathen. 


PAD{(V.) to travel or walk on ſ#ot ; alſo to PII. (S.) a convenient or necetlary houſe- in- 


ſtrument to lift or carry water or other li- 
quor trum one place to another with; alſo 
the veſſel that milk- women carry their milk 


| from houſe to houſe in. 
PAIN (S.) ſometimes means ſo much glaſs as 
is put into one ſquare of a window ; and 


ſometimes that uneaty idea excited in the 
mind, by wounds, ſores, &c, or that ſtrong 
emotion of mind, "cauſed by fear, cread, 


Kc. in Law, the ftrong and lafting pain, or 


as it was, uſually called pain forte & dur: 
which is a ſpecial puniſhment for ſuch as, 


being arraigned for felony, retuſe to put 


themſelves upon the common trial of God 
and their country, but remain mute; ſuch an 
one ſhould be ſent to priſon from whence he 
came, and be laid in ſome low dark hou'e, 
where he ſhall lay naked upon his back with- 
out any litter or other cloathing, and without 
any raiment, ſave only to coyer his privy 
members, and he ſhall lic upon his back, with 
his head covered, and his feet and one arm! 
ſhall be drawn to one quarter of the houfe 
ith” a cord, and the other arm to another 
quarter, and iron or ſtone ſhall be laid on his 
body ſo much as he can bear; and the next 


day ſollowing he ſhall have three morlels of 


barley bread, without any other drink than the 

uddie water next unto the priſon- door; this 
is-vulgarly called preſſing to death; this 5a. 
may well be called ſtrong or forte, in that it in 
ſo grieyous that a perſon cannot ſuſtain 


* 


9 


. 


pAINED (A.) ſenſible of, or atfected with 


PAL 


. 


PAL 


1nd laſting or dire, becauſe during life be PA'.ATABLENESS (S.) pleaſantneſs ge g- 


ſhall have no ceſſation. 


PAIN (V.) to affect or grievouſſy afflift or PA'LATE (S.) the upper 


torment either the body or the mind, 


ain. a 
PAINFUL (A. ) afflictive, troubleſome, toes 
menting; alſo laborious. . ; 
PAI'NFULLY (Part.) troubleſomely, labori- 

oufly, fatiguingly, &c. 


" riouſneſs, fatiguingneſs, &c; _ 
PAINT (V.) to daub or ſmear boards, Hell 


| upper and lower, the upper 
PAI'NFULNESS (S.) troubleſomeneſs, labo- 


greeableneſs to a 's reliſh, or taſte. 


of the mouth; 
ſometimes called the root of the mouth; alſo 
the ſenſation of taſting or reliſning 


Pal TINA TE (s.) in gewral, ſignifies. he 


office or juriſdiction of him that is called a 
palatine; but particularly reſtrained: ta a 
principality of Germany, now divided- into 
belonging to 
the duke of Bavaria, and the lower to the 
count palatine of the Rbine, who formerly 
enjoyed the whole. res"! 6 ep 


c. over with colours mixed up with oil, in'PA'LaTINE (S.) the name of an office or dig 


order to preſerve them from rotting by reaſon 
of the weather, &c. and ſometimes means 
the whole art of deſigning or drawing hifto- 
ries, buildings, portraits, flowers, &c. in 
their proper proportions and colours, accord- 
ing to the ſtrict rules of art. 
PAINTER or PAYNTER-STAINER (S.) 
one who paints things with plain colours, as 
wainſcotting, doors, windows, frames, &c. 
or more eminently one that defigns or draws 
the repreſentation of men, beaſts, birds, 
buildings, &c. as they ap 


rules of perſpective. 


PAI'NTER (S.) the rope that lies in the ſhip's] 


long-boat or barge, always ready to faſten 
her, or hale her on the ſhore, from whence 
the ſea-proverb, Pl! cut your painter, means, 
I will prevent your doing me any hurt, in- 
jury, or miſchief. 

PAINTING (S.) the art of drawing or de- 
ſigning the repreſentation of a fingle figure, 
or a multitude or company of figures in their 
proper and due proportion, colour and diſ- 


tribution. Till about the 14th century, the 


noble uſe of the pencil in oil was wholly un- 
known, all till then being painted in freſco, 
or water-colours, when Jobn Van Eych, or 
Jebn of Bruges, invented and introduced the 
ute of oil, by which means the artiſt is en- 


abled to touch and re-touch his performances 


till he has pleaſed himſelf, by reaſon of its 
not drying ſo faſt as laid om; this art, tho” 
really-but one, goes by various names, ac- 
cording to the practice or inclination of the 
performer; as painting in oil, in water-co- 
tours, in miniature, &c. a 


PAIR (S.) two of the ſame ſort or kind of any 


thing, as two gloves, ſhoes, &c. 


PAIR (v.) to match, couple, fellow, or make 


alike. 


PA'LACE (s.) any noble, fine, ſtately, or mag- 


nificent building, eſpecially the houles or] 


dwellings of kings, princes, and great men. 


PA'LADIN (S.) a knight of the round table, 


PALA'NQUIN (S.) a fort of chair, ſedan, or 
chaiſe, much uſed by the Chrneſe and other] 


eaſtern people to travel in, ſometimes carried 


by men, ſometimes by camels, and ſometimes 


r to tha natural 
eye, regarding all the delicacies of art and 


nity, eſpecially among the Germans, gi ven by - 
the emperor to thoſe who adminiſter juſtice 
in his name to the empire, of which there 
were two, one on the Rhine, who had the 
charge ot Franconia and the neighbouring 
countries, and the other on Saxony and o- 
ther countries ſubject to the Saxon law; 
hence it is, that the elector of Saxony and 
the elector palarine of Bavaria are vi ars of 
the empire in their reſpective juriſdictions or 
provinces, during the time ot an inter-reg= 
num by the emperor's death, or otherwiſe. 
In Hungary, it is a title and office next to 
tae royal juriſdiction, of which the privi- 
leges are, it the royal line fails, he has a 
principal intereſt in the new election, and 
the cuſting voice, if the votes are equal; if 
the king leaves his ſon and heir a m. nor, the 
palatine is the protector and regent, of the 
Kingdom; it is his privilege to ſummon 
diets; he is likewiſe general of the Hunga- _ 
rian forces, tho' limited in bis commifhon 
by the king; he is chief miniſter. of juſtice, 
and arbitrator of the d.fferences which may 
ariſe betwixt the king and his ſubjects ; if 
the king goes into the field, the palatine is 
his vice-roy and repreſentative in all places 
where his utle is moſt ſignificant ; he enjoys 
royal authority 'and' prerogative w-thin his 
juriſdiction, and adminiſters juſtice in his 
own name, and by his own officers : For- 
merly the princes palzcine in Gurmany were 
kings, and upon the.r being conquered: by 
the Romans, tho* they were forced to ſubmit 
to an abatement of title, they were left in 
potieſſion of their former j uri dict on; ſuch a 
count palatine as this, 2 the Conqueror 
made his nephew Huge, to whom he granted 
the earldom of Cbeſier in England, to hold 
with the ſame advantage of military tenure, 
as the king himſelf held the crown of Egge 
land; afterwards Edward lii, erefted the 
county pelatine of Lancaſter, with the title 
of a duchy, with many of the ſame privie ' 
leges of that of Cbefier 3 the biſhopricks of 
Ely and Durbem are tikewiſe counties paige. 
tine, but their juriſdictions arc conſiderab 
leſlened, and thrown into the crown by thæ 
27th of Henry VIII. chap. 24. There is alſa 


dy elephants, 


1 


— 


> | | mention made of the county palatine of Hex+ 
E. 3 (A.) pleaſant or agreeable to! | 


bam, in 33 of | Henry VIII. chap. 10. which 
s | 7 | then 


N 
« then belonged to the archbiſhop of Terk, bat 
by the 14th, of Eligabetb, it was diſſolved, 
and made part of the county of Nortbum- 
PALE (A.).a whitiſh, dead colour, as thoſe 
- have: who: are troubled with cold, fainting- 
-. fits, &c. IS WER: 4 ; | G 
PALE (S.) a ſtake or thin board ſtuck into the 
ground, or nailed to a long tranſverſe rail, in 
order to ineloſe a garden, &c. and to keep out 
- common paſſengers, dogs, &c. in H-raldry, it 
. is one of the ten hônourable ordinaries, ſo 
Called from its repreſenting the paliſades about 
- fortzfications, &c. ſtanding perpendicularly 
» uptight in an eſcutcheon, dividing it length- 
ways into three equal parts. 5 
PALEN ESS (S.] fadedneſs, wanneſs, whitiſh- 
neſa, deadneſs of look or colour. 
PALE'STRA (S.) a publick place Where the 


.. Grecion youth exerciſed themſelves in wreſt- 


ling, running, &c. 

PA'LFREY (S.) a trained horſe of ſtate for a 
greet lady, frequently white, and drefled 
with rich trappings. , _ . "MW 

PALISA DES, PALISA”DOES, or PILES (S.) 
in Fertrfication, great wooden ſtakes or ſpars 

fix or ſeven inches ſquare and eight feet long, 

. driven three feet into the greu d; they are 
2 on the avenues of ah places that may 

carried by aſſault, and even by regular at- 
tack ; ſome are driven perpendicularly, down 

. Into the ground, others angulerly; they are 
alſo placed on the. berme or toreland of bat- 

tions, and at the gorges of half-mœons, and 
' . Other out-works ; the bottom of the ditch is 
alſo pa liſadoed, but above all the parapet or 


, the covered-way; they are to ſtand ſo cloſe, 


that yo interval remain between them more 
than will ſerve for the muzzle of a muſket, 

or io thruſt a pike through. | 
PALL (S.) a fort of mantle or looſe garment, 
_ ſometimes. worn by knights of the garter, 
and ſometimes applied to the decent covering 
madęe of velvet, or other rich ſtuff, that is 
fthrown over coffins, that move in proceſſion 
on foot to be buried; but particularly applied 
to the archiepiſcopal veſtment worn by bi- 
ſhops in the church of Reme, made of lambs 
vool; ſome ſay it is {pun by a particular order 
of nuns; it is adorned with ſeveral black 
. croſſes ; it is not above three fingers broad; 
but has two labels hanging down before and 
behind, and is worn about the archbiſhop's 
neck, when he goes to the altar, over his 
- pontifical habit; it is ſaid to be the emblem 
of humility, and innocence, and likewiſe to 
remind him of his paſtoral care to fetch the 
tray ſheep home upon his ſhoulders z but the 
| maſt effectual ſignifieation was their depen- 


Hg dence upon the pope, to whom the arch- |. 


. biſhops of « amerb:ry have ſometimes paid 
Sooo florins for a pall, without which they 
Could not exerciſe their function; for by the 
decretals publiſhed by pepe Gregory XI. in 


P.A L 


declared, that an archbiſhop could not c 
council, bleſs the chriſm, 8 8 
ordain a clerk, or conſecrate a biſhop, till he. 
had received his pall from the ſee ot Rone; 
and that before any archbiſhop had his pull 
delivered him, he ſhould ſwear fidelity to 
the pope. Pope Innocent III. attempted to 
impoſe this uſage on the univerſ:] church, 
and particularly on the eaſtern patriarchs, 
and by a canon tranſcribed into the decre- 
tals, he appointed the pall to be a mark of 
diſtinction, imitating the p'enitude of apo- 
ſtolick power, and that neither the function 
nor the title of archbiſhop ſhould be aſſumed 
without it; and. this not only when a biſho 
was preferred to the degree of an archb:ſhop, 
but likewiſe in cale of tranſlations, when 
an archbiſhop was removed, from one lee 
to another; aud which was farther remark- 
able, it was likewiſe decreed, that upon the 
tranſlation of an archbiſhop, it was not pe- 
mitted he ſhould carry away his pal! with 
him, but apply to the p3pe tor a new one; 
and to make all ſure, it was ordered by an- 
other canon, that his ſucceflor ſhould make 
no uſe of the pall he left behind, and tha: 
every archbiſhop ſhould be buried in his 
jall ; thus the court of Reme fortified their 


claim, and prodigiouſly enriched their ex- 


chequer : I his cuſtom ſeems originally to 
have ta cen its riſe from the empire, the pail 
being firſt given by the emperors to phi:o10- 
phers and learned men, as an honorary diſt ne- 
tion for their ſuperior proficiency in arts and 
Aciences, In Hera/dry, it is a croſs, repreſents 
ing a biſhop's pal in the form of a prest 

FV. The pall or pallium was firit given by 
the Chriſtian emperors to the prela cs in the 

4th century, as an ornament and veſtmen: 
of Uſtintion_ of their ſpiricual authericy 
over the inferior orders of their churches, 45 
the emperors themſel ves uſed it, in coke: it 
the temporal power they had over thotc cf 
their empire; at firſt it covered all the bo 
of the prelate, and reached down from his 
neck to his heels, and was made ot wool; 
afterwards it Was but a kind of ſtole which 
hung before and behind, ornamented with 
four red croſſes, &c, _ . 

PALL (V.) te grow flat, dull, low-ſpirited, &. 

like wine or ftrong-beer, left open or unſtop- 

ped, or like a perton of wit that flags in tus 
writings, or has ſpent his ſtock of wit and 
invention, 

PALLA'DES(S.) virgins dedicated by the 7--- 
bans to Jupiter, in this manner; they conſe - 
crated one of the nobleſt born, and molt 
beautiful to him, who lay with whom ſhe 
pleaſed, till the time of her natural purgation, 
and then ſhe was given to a hufband ; but 
after the time of her proſtitution till the 

time of her marriage, ſhe was lamented as if 
ſhe was dead, 

PALLADIUM (S.) the wooden ſtatue of the 


the beginning of the Iztn centurg, it was | goddeſs Pallay repreſented with a pike 5 by 
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Yard, which / was reported always to move as 


theturned her eyes; the Trojans believed 


that this wooden ſtatue fell from heaven be- 


fore the roof of the temple was built; they 
city ſhobld be impregnable, ſo long as that 
deny preſent was in their poſſeſſion; but 
23 ſoon as ever it was carried without the 
walls of the city, its ruin would preſently 
follow; during the ſiege of Trey, Diomades 


and Ulyſſes entered the citadel by means of 
mies dug under ground; and haviag cut 
_ off the guard, brought away this ſtatue; 
there was one of theſe ſtatues in the temple. 


of Veſta at Rome, and another at A hens, de- 


dicated to Mimrva; in the conſecrations of 


theſe ſtatues, the heathens were very cere- 
monious and ſuperſtitious. 


-PA'LLAS (S.) is one of the names of Minerva, 


the goddeſs of war and wiſdom, whom the 
pozts feign to have been bred in Jupiter's 
brain, and that Vulcan was forced to cleave 
his ſkull before he could be delivered of her; 
it is alſv*the name of Claudius Ceſor's: en- 
franchiſed bondman, who was reported to be 
ſo wealthy, as to exceed Craſſus in riches by 


2,500,000 ſeſterces; it is alſo the name of 


an Talian prince, ſon to king Evander, who 


| joined Ænueas at his arrival in [taly, behaved 


very gallantly under him, but at. laſt was 
ſlain in a duel by Turnus; it is ſaid his grave 
was diſcovered in 1401; and that his corpſe 
was entire, with a very large wound upon the 
breaft ; over the head is reported to be found 
a perpetual lamp, that no art could extin- 
guiſh for a long while, either by blowing, 
pouring water on it, &c. till at laſt ſome- 
body bored a hole in the bottom of the lamp, 
and ſo both deſtroyed the curioſity, and ſpilt 


all the noble liquor that had fed the- flames 


for about 2600 years; in Painting, this god- 


deſs is repreſented in a blue mantle embroi- 


N 
-P 


dered with gold, 


A LLA Ts (S.) two nuts that pl. fang 
of a crown-wheel of a Watch. 

A'LLET (S.) with the Painters, a thin, light, 
ſmooth piece of walnut- tree, or other ſolid 
wood, whereon they put and mix their co- 
Kurs; it is commonly in an oval form, with 
a hole cut in it, to put the thumb through 


to hold it by, and to ſtick the pencils in; 


among the Potters, it is the forming-ſt. cc 
with which they faſhion, beat, and round 
their work ; it is of various forms, accord- 
ing to the uſe. it is applied to ; in Gilding, 
it is an inſtrument made of a ſquircel's tall, 


uſed to take, up the gold leaves 1rom off the 


pillow to lay on the work; in Heraldry, it 


is the half or moiety of the pale, which ac- 


cording to the rules of that art muſt not be | 


charged with any thing either quick or 


dead, neither muſt it be divided into two 


Parts, though it may into four equal parts, 


* 


10 


one of which is called an endorſe; it 1s alſo 
we name of a ſmall ordinary bed without 


# 


were told by the oracle of 7 * that the. 
0 


PAL 
ere curtains, or any ornaments, that it may 
put or thruſt under a common bed in the 
day-time to make room ; ſometimes called 
a trundle-bed, upon account of having 
wheels to the bedſtead, which are now called 
caſters, 8 1 4 

PA*'LLIARDS (S.) a cant name for a wretched 
ſet of men and women, whoſe whole delight 

is to live by begging, thieving, &c. or any 
thing but honeſt induſtry, and who to move 
compaſſion in the ſpectators, the women go 
about with one, two, or more ſmall children, 
in - dirty, ragged Fe who are conti- 

nually crying or making wry faces, as tho 
ſtarved with hunger, Ind Bi roma ——_— 
a lamentable cry, or doleful tale, of being a 
diſtreſſed widow, and almoſt ſtarved, &c. at 
| the ſame time her male companion lies beg- 
ging in the fields, ſtreets, &c. with cleymes 
or artificial ſores, made with ſpear-wert or 

_ arſenick, which draws them into bliſters, or 

by unflacked lime and ſoap, tempered with 
the ruſt of old iron, which being ſpread 
upon leather, and bound very hard to the 
leg, preſently ſo frets the ſkin, that the fleſh 
appears raw, and thocking to the fight ; 
the impoſtor at the ſame time making a hi- 
deous noiſe, and pretending great pain, de- 
ceives the compaſſionate, | charitable, 
well-diſpoſed paſiengers, whom when oppor- 
tunity preſents, he can recover his limbs to 
rob, and even murder, if refiſted. - 

-PA*LLIATE (V.) to ſoſten, extenuate, diſ- 
guiſe, colour, excuſe, &c. 

PALLIA”TION” (S.) excuſing, mitigating, 
cloaking, &c. of any thing; in Phbyfick, it 
is the aſſuaging or allaying the violence of 
an extravagant pain, c. , 

PALLIATIVE (A.) that ſerves or conduces 

+ to extenuzt?, excuſe, hide, cover, &c. 

PA'LLID (A.) pale, wan, that looks as if it 
were witner'd, deadith. * ; 

PA'LLIER or PA'ILL!ER (S.) the name fome 

©" builders give to a landing-place in a ſtair- 
caſe, or a ftep which is broader than the reſt, 

| and ſerves to reſt and fetch a perſon's breath 
on, that is tired by going up them. 

PALLIFICA” TION (S.) in Architecture, is the 
driving in ſtrong timber, or piles for a foun- 

dation, where the ground is marfhy, oozy, 
Kc. that is to be built upon, or into rivers, 

where bridges are to be built, &c. | 

PALM (S.) ſometimes means the infide of th 
hand, and ſometimes a meaſure ot four fin- 
gers breadth, or. about three inches and a 

half; or ſometimes the flook or broad part 
of an anchor, that taſtens into the ground, 

PALM (V.) to deceive a perfon's ſight by 

Juggling, fleight of hand, or legerdemain 
alſo to cog dice, to conceal cards, &c. in a 
word, to impoſe upon, or cheat a perſon in 
any manner, 

P LM-BRANCH or PA'LM-TREE(S.) was 
anciently uted as an emblem of victory, be- 
ing carried before the conqueror in proceſſi- 

5 W 


do the kings of Fyria as a token of ſubmiſ- 


leaves like hair upon the top of its trunk; 


— - 
- 


- + Yeller that goes to viſit holy places, and car- 
< PA'LMER-WORM (S.) a caterpillar with a 


pfłetended art of knowing not only the diſ- 


PA'LPABLE (A.) plain, evident, eaſily per- 


Aaludes or me the motion of one or more 


- PA'LSICAL (A.) incline 


| PAM 
ons and rejoicings, for having, overthrown 
the enemy; it was uſed to be alſo preſented 


fon, or a kind of preſent or token; this 
tree was very common about Jericho; from 
öne common root it produces a great many 
ſuckers, which by their N form a 
ſmall foreſt upwards, to which the prophet 
alludes, when he ſays, The righteous ſhall 
ri like 4 palu- tres; it produces its 


there are two ſorts, the male and female; 
The male renders the other fruitful, by means 
of a flower which is incloſed in its fruit; 
the leaves turn round like curls in hair, and 
"Their extremities hang down towards the 
© ground. .... ; 4 
PALMER (S.) one who uſes the art of jugling, 
or Nleight bf hand, &c. alſo a pilgrim or tra- 


Ties a palm-branch in his hand, &c. 


great number of legs or feet. 
PA'LMESTRY or PA'LMISTRY (S.) the 


poſition and inclination of a perſon, but alſo 
What ſhall be the future ſucceſs of a perſon's 
bufineſs or undertaking, by the lines of the 
inſide or palm of his hand. | 
PALMS (S.) the white buds ſhooting out of 
willows or ſallows before the leaf, and uni- 
verſally the ſhoots or young branches of vines 
and other trees, before the leaves or fruit 
appear. | | 


ceived, known, or felt. | 
PA'LPABLENESS (S.) eaſineſs of being felt, 
erceived, or known. 


. 


PALPITA'TION (s.) a beating, panting, or 


vibration, applied by phyficians to tae mo- 
tion f the heart, pulſe, &c. : Hh 
I to, or aMicted with 

tlie diftemper called the palſy. 
PA LSIE and PA LSV (S.) a diſeaſe that pre- 


limbs or members of the body, and thereby 
both renders them uſeleſs and troubleſome te 
the patient; ſome ſorts or degrees of this 
diftetnper are very painful, and others not; 
it is generally incurable,which made Chriſt's 
curing the paralytick perſona the greater mi- 
racle, 


PA'LTING or PE'LTING (s.) the act of 


throwing ſtones, dirt, &c. at a perſon. 

PA'LTRINESS (S.) the quality or condition 
of any thing that is of little or no value or 
eſteem 


PA'LTRY (A.) mean, pitiful, vile, baſe, un- 
' manly, ungenerous, &c. 


PA'MPER (V.) to humour, cocker, cheriſh, 
or feed highly or richly. 


 PA'MPHLET (S.) any {mall book ſtitched or 


unbound ;; but particularly one upon atrifling 
ſubiect, or but meanly performed, &c.. 


P AN 


PAN (S.) among the Heathens, was the god of 


the ſhepherds ; and ſometimes conſidered a3 


the umverſal deity or god of nature; his pic- 
ture was compoſed of the principal things 
that are viſible, and though his name is not 


found in the ſcriptures, yet it is ſuppoſed that 


the heathens have taken many circumſtances 
of Meſes's life, and applied them to their god 
Pan, repreſenting this deity with horns like 
Moſes ; he carried a,wand in his hand, waz 
god of tne ſhepherds, of hunters, and country. 
people, &c.—Alfo a general name for a great 
variety of ſmall containing veſſelt, eſpecially 
thoſe made of earthern-ware, and uſed for 
baking puddings, &c. in; alſo metal inſtru- 


called by this name, as frying-pans, wvarming- 
part, dripping-pans, baling — c. a 
PANACE A (S.) in Phyſich, is a pretended 
univerſal remedy for all ſorts of diteaſes, 
PANA'DO. (S.) a food or thick gruel made by 
boiling bread and water till it is brought al- 
moſt to a paſte, which being ſweetened with 
ſugar, young children or very aged and fick 
people are fed with it. 
PA'N-CAKE (S.) a country-cake made with 
milk, eggs, flour, &c, well mixed toge- 
ther, and ſo put into a frying pan, that has 


eating. f 
PANCA'RPUS (S.) one of the Roman ſhews, 
in the amphitheatre, Where certain ſtrong 
hardy men fought againſt all ſorts of beaſts, 
being hired for that purpoſe. 


PA'NCREAS (S.) is that part of the entrails | 


called the ſweetbread, which in calves and 
lambs are reckoned great dainties by ſome 
perſons; it is a conglomerated glandule in 
the abdomen, placed behind the ſtomach, 
and faſtenec to the great duodenum, and 
reaches to the liver and the ſpleen 3 the 
uſe and office whereof is to convey a volatile, 
inſipid, and lymphatick juice; or, as others 
will have it, @ fort of acid juice, by its own 
ducts, to the duodenum, to promote the fer- 
mentation or volatilization of the chyle, and 
to attemperate and allay the qualities of the 
gall; it is the biggeſt glandule in the whole 


PA' NDECTS (S:) a name given to books 
treating of all ſorts of ſubjects or queſtions, 
but particularly given to thoſe ſyitems or 
collections of the civil law that include the 

_ Whole, . I 

PA'NDER (S.) a male bawd or pimp, one who 
makes a trade of promoting other perfons 
vices, by adminiſtrint fuel go their luſtivl 
fires ; alſo one that takes a bribe to hold his 
tongue, or not to ſpeak thoſe things be ought- 

PANDO RA (S.) a wonderful woman, made 
by Vulcan, upon whom all the gods beſtowed 
ſomething ; as Venus beauty, Pallas wiſdom, 


Mercury eloquence, &c. it is ſaid that Jup!- 
ter beiotz angry with Prometheus for ſtealing 


PAMPHLETFE'R (s.) one that writes or 
deals in pamphlets. . 


ments of various uſes and ſizes are frequently | 


firſt melted fat in it, and dreſſed fit for 


| fire from heaven, feat Pandora with a _ 


P. 


PAN 


bor into the earth, which Epimetbem, the P 


brother of Prometheus, oper 
forts of evils with which it was | 
out and diſperſed themſelves here below, ſo 
as that there remained nothing within i 
but hope only, which was found at the bo 
tom FI boxe | F ONE 
PANE (S.) is an old Engliſb word, ſignifying 
a part of ſome whole thing, trom whence a 
ſquare of glaſs in a window, the broad flat 
boards contained within the mouldings of 
wainſcot of a room, &c. are called panes. 


__— whereupon all 


| ' PANEGY'RICAL (A.) in a commendatory 
or praiſing ſtrain, ſomething belonging or 
F appertaining to praiſe. 
A PANEGY'RICK (S.) a commendatory poem 
* or ſpeech, the original of which is ſaid to be 
p à cuſtom the ancient Greeks had of meeting 
together at certain ſtated feſtivals, where 
4 they were either inſtructed by wiſe diſcour- 
ſes, animated to enterprize by the rehearſal 
* of great exploits, or retreſhed with diverting 
1 entertainments z here the poets, orators, hi- 
th ſtorians, and romaneers recited their perfor- 
* mances ; this was called a paneg yric , front 
whence the cuſtom of celebrating the me- 
th mory of thoſe perſons that had delerved well 
. dy their extraordinary valour, and that died 
* fighting for their country ; afterwards it be- 
for came cuſtomary for the Roman magiſtrates 
to make popular ſpeeches, and return thanks 
WS, to the people for their election, &c. 
Ong PANEGY'RIST (S.) one that makes, com- 
ſts, poles, or ſpeaks publick orations in praiſe of 
2 a prince, great man, &c. 3 
ails PAN EGVTRI ZE (V.) to ſpeak well of a per- 
and ſon, to praiſe or extol, &c. 
ome PANOS (S.) ſharp throws, or twitches of pain, 
e in 


violent fits or agonies of a diſtemper. 

PA'NICK or PA'NICK FEAR (S.) a ſudden 
ſurprize or conſternation that ſeizes a perſon, 
he knows not why, a needleſs or caufeleſs 
fright; alſo an unaccountable terror upon 
the mind. 

PA'NNEL. (S.) an old Exglib word, that means 
a ſmall} part of ſome whole thing; from 
whence. in Carpentry, the ſquare. within a 
moulding in a piece of wainſcoting is called 
a pannel ; alſo a ſmall piece or ſlip of parch- 
ment whereon the names of jurymen in 
courts of law are written, and annexed to the 
Writ, is thus called; alſo the two plain or 
broad parts of a ſaddle, that go, &c. next the 
horſe, ſtuffed with tow, to keep the horſe 
from galling, either by the weight of the 
rider, or the panniers, or other burdens that 
are laid thereon. 

PA'NNIER-MAN (S.) an officer in the inns 
of ccurt, who by winding of a horn, or ring- 
ing of a dell, calls the gentlemen and ſtudents 
to dinner or ſupper, and provides muſtard, 

- , Pepper, and vinegar, for the hall. 

PA'NNIERS (S.) large deep baſkets, made on 


filled, came PA'NS 


PAN 
ANSO'PHIA (S.) univerſal wiſdom or k- 
ledge. yy 75 
WICK. or PAY'NSWICK (SHG 
«ft. r ſpire, a pleaſant, commodious, and heatrh-. 
ful town, fituated on the river Stroud, where 
the woollen manufacture is carried oa; the 
market is week ly on Tu:{day ; diſtant from 
Lemion 79 computed, and 94 meaſured miles. 
ANT (V.) te fetch breath quick aad ſhort, 
to eurneſtly deſire or Ling for any thing. 


PANTALOO'NS (S.) garments made for 


merry-andrews, &c. that have the breoches 

and ſtockings of the fame ſtuff, and joinrd 

together as one garment. 

PANTHE'A or PANTHE'AN STATUE 
(S.) a ſtatue ſo compoſed and differently 
marked, that it might ſerve indifferently for 
any, or all of the gods, or at leaſt the mot 
confiderable of them, as Jupiter by his thun- 
derbolt, Juno by her crown, Mars by his hel- 
met, &c. which were either put over their 
heads, held in their hands, or otherwiſe dii- 
poſed of, according to the fancy or ſkill of 
the artiſts ; ſome of theſe figures repreſeated 
only the gods, and ſame only the goddaiſes, 
and {.:ne both, | 

PANTHLE'ON (S.) a temple where all the 
gods were ſet up and worthipped, built by 

Agrippa, ſon-in-law to Auguſtus, at Raue, in 

a round form, having niches in the wall, 

where the particular image or repreſentation 

of a particular god was ſet up; the gates 
were of braſs, and beams covered with gilt 
brafs, and the roof covered with filver-plate. 

Pope Boneface III. dedicated it to the Virgin 

Mary, and all the faiats, by the name of >. 
Maury de ta Ruti.nda. 1 

PANTHER (S.) a wild beaſt, ſaid to harr 
collectively the fierceneſs of all others; in 
Kieroglyphicks, it is ſaid to repreſent and de- 
note hypocr.ſy and deceit, becauſe it is ſaid, 
that by the ſweetneſs or ſcent of its ſkin or 
hide, it allures all other creatures to it; but 
being ot a fierce countenanc-, left it thould 
fright them away before they come within 
the reach of its paws, he hides his face, by 
covering it with his tore-paws. 

PA'NTING (S.) fetching the breath Hort ar 

quick ; alſo wongiag for, or defiring of ſome- 


thing. 

PANSOFF LES or PA'NTABLES (S.) lip- 
pers; alſo conditions or articles inſiſted upon 
ſtrenuuuſly. * | 

PANTOQ'4ETER (S.) a fort of mathematical 
inſtrument, univerſally fitted for the taking 
or meaſuring all ſorts of angles, heignts, 

| diſtances, &c. . 

PAN 1 OMI'MI (S.) buffoons or ftage-players 
that acted the humours, deſires, / and inten- 
tions of the perſons repreſented by geſtures 
only, uſing no words or ſpeechcs at all. 

PA'NTRY (S.) a cool apartment in a hoaſe, 


q 


my to carry bread, butter, &c. on Rorſe- 
in. . 


* 


w here dreiſed v. ctuals 1s put up to be pre- 
| ſerved, | * 


* 
o 


% 


PAPA 
PAPER or PAPY'RUS (S.) was at firſt, 4 


do ſeveral uſes, as to the making of baſkets, 


* 


effect of neceſſity; the common paper be- 


PAPTSTICAI. (A.) ſomething belonging or 


pA PPV (A.) ſoft, ſpongy, hollow, Ar. 


made of water and bread boiled, for young 
| A (S.) ſometimes applied to the oe j 
L but now commonly uſed by the children of 
the better ſort, as a genteel word for father. 
PA PAC (S) the time that any one pope 


ple for their diſobedience to make them a 


PAR 
AP (S.) the nipple or teat ef a ey re] 
woman's breaſt ; alſo a light innocent food, 


infants, &c. 


rules or governs ; alſo the dignity or office 
of a POPE. * 5 

(A.) ſomething relating or belonging 
to the pope. Ss 


lant or kind 8 bulruſh that grew upon the 
anks of the Nike; the Egyptians applied it 


. hoes, clothes, ſmall boats to ſwim in upon 


PAR 
and the other curved J and this is generated 


by the cutting a cone, by a plane parallel to 
one of its ſides, | 


PARA'BOLANS (S.) among the Ancients, 


were a ſort of deſperadoes, sladiators, or 
prize-fighters, that ran all hazards and dan. 
sers; trom whence a certain number of 
clerks, or prieſts of Alexandria were called 


by the ſame name in the firſt ages of the 


church, becauſe they courageoully, and fear- 
leſs of the danger, either of the ſtate or the 
diſeaſes, went into hoſpitals, to aſſiſt and 
comfort thoſe that had the plague, who were 
obliged to be tinted by the biſhop, their 
number being, when at their own liberty, 


five or ſix hundred, which diſpleaſed the 


Egyptian governors, 


the Nile, and as paper, to write on, which, PARABO'LICAL or PARABO'LICK (A.) 


© gave name to our preſent writing aper; the | 


trunk of the ancient Papyrus is compoſed of 
ſeveral coats or films one above another, 


after the manner, or having the progerties of 
a parable or fable, diſguiſed, hierogly phical, 
&c, | 


which were peeled off, and ſeparated by a PARACE'LSIAN (S.) a follower of the reci- 


' needle, and then ftretched out upon a wet 
table to the length and breadth of the in- 


pes and doctrine of Paracelſus, in preſcribing, 


'uſing, or applying phyſick. 


- tended paper, thoſe neareſt the pith or heart PA'RACLETE (S.) ſignifies an exhorter, de- 


of the plant are the fineſt, and make the moſt 
valuable paper; vellum, parchment and com- 
mon paper are but late inventions, and the 


fender, or comforter, and one that prays or 
intercedes for another; this name is applied 


in Scripture to the Holy Ghoſt, and ſometimes 


to Jeſus Chriſt, ©- 


ing compoſed of rags beaten to a pulp in mills | PARA*DE (S.) noiſe, ſhew, porap, boaſting; 


and machines proper for the purpoſe, and 
afterwards reduced into thin leaves or ſheets | 
of various ſizes, &c. bg 
PA'*PIST (S.) a profeſſor of the Romifp reli- 
gion. 2 => 


pertaining to the Papiſts. 
PA'PISTRY or PA'*PISM (S.) the doctrine 


ſo at the marriage or lying-1n of princeſles, 
&c, the ſtate-bed is called the bed of parade; 


in War, it means the place where troops af- 


ſemble or draw together, in order to mount 
the guard, be exercifed, or diſpatched upon 
any expedition; in the art of Fencing, it is 
the ſame with parrying or turning off a puſh 
or ſtroke of the adverſaries, | - 


and religious principles of the church of PA'RADIGM (S.) an example or copy for 


Rome. a 


PAR (S.) a term in Trade, whereby one thing 
is ſet or made equal to another, as particu- 
larly the coins of one country with thoſe of 
another. 8 Hh ; 
PA*RABLE (S.) is the comparing of things 
together, or making a parallel or ſimilitude 
of them with any thing elſe ; in Scripture, 
ſometimes a ſhort, ſententious manner of ex- 
preſſion is called by this name; it was the 
cuſtomary manner for the learned of the eaſt- 
ern nations to ſpeak parabolically, enigma- 
tically, figuratively, or ſententiouſſy; the 
prophets and our Saviour uſed the ſame man- 


er of inſtruction; in the Scripture, ſome pa- 
rables are e to be real hiſtorical facts, 


as that of Dives and Lazarus, the Good Sa- 
 meritan, &c, and ſometimes fables or fictions 
' uſed only for the ſake of the moral or appli- 
cation; ſometimes it means a'term of con- 
tempt or reproach, God threatening his peo- 


parab le, aby- werd or proverb. f 
PARA“ BOLA (S.) a figure or area in Geome- 


. 
* 
1 


| 


*  xry, circumſcribed by two lines, one rightt, | 


another to imitate or do ſomething after, 


PARADISE (S.) is a general name for any 


place of pleaſure and happineſs, either ter- 


. retrial or heayenly, and therefore the di- 


vines diſtinguiſh by an additional appellz- 


tion, that they may be underſtood which 


they mean; but when the word is uſed fin- 
gly and alone, it commonly is underſtood 
to mean that garden or place, where Alan 
was created, and dwelt in till his fall, and 
from whence he was forced out by the angel 
of the Lord: about the ſituation of this of - 


ginal paradiſe there have been many anxious 


enquiries, without being able to determine 
the matter; for which reaſon ſome have 
imagined, and perhaps with as much pro- 
- bability as the ranterial ones, that the de- 
ſcription given of it in the ſcripture is an 


5 allegory, in the tile and manner of the eaft- 


ern nations, Who exceedingly hypcrbolize 


in all their deſcriptions; others have placed 


it in the third heaven, in the orb of the 
moon, and in the-moon itſelf, in the mid- 


dle region of the air, above the earth, in à 


dftant place conecaled from the knowledge 
of men, in the place where now the Caſ; 0 


etermine 
me have 
uch pro- 
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pA RADO (S.) is a ſeeming contradiction or 


PA R 


* 


utmoſt ſouthern regions; in ſhort there is 
hardly any part of the world, in which it 
has not been ſought for, but without ſuc-- 


ceſs. | 

5 Birds of Paradiſe, à bird that has. curious 
feathers, delicately variegated, and is ſaid to 
be unknown whence it comes, or whither it 


* | 
a F Paradiſe, in PLyſfick, are the 
ſame with Cardamum. a 


untruth, though in reality it is an abſolute 
certainty. 


[ * 


fa is under the arctick pole, and to the] 


PA'RADROME (S.) a walk or gallery that is 
open at top without any covering. 


pater; alſo one of equal dignity or degree; 

alſo a lady that cannot be matched or equal- 

led, either for beauty or other perfections. 
PA'RAGRAPH (S.) ſo much of any book 


ſo that what follows is either upon another 
ſubject, or a further illuſtration of 1 N 
went before. ' 


or diſcourſe in which the ſenſe is complete; 


PARALIPSIS (S.) a figure in Rhetorick, in the 
nature of an irony,” which, under a ſeeming 
profeſſion of neglect, infiſis or argues largely 
and fully upon the ſubject intended. 8 

PARALLAX (S.) fipmifies ohange or variati- 
on; but in Aſtrenomy, it is applied to the de- 
viation or error of the ſighr, oecaſioned/ by 
the diſtance of the term of the viſual line, 
projected from the ſuperſicies of the earth to 
a ſtar, or other phænome non in heaven, from 

the term of another line projected from the 
center of the earth to the body of the ſame 
ſtar, or other phænomenon in the place where 
it truly is; for when we obſerve the ſtars 
from the earth's ſuperficies, which is about 
3035 miles from its center, it muſt needs 
follow, that the place deſigned," by a right 
line from the center of the earth, would be 
different from what we now make it; ſo that 


from the earth; beſides, it has place in a 
ray obliquely caſt, or when a ſtar not being 
vertical, projects his beams, as it were on 


cf the earth; for when it is vertical, caſting 
its beams directly to the ſuperficies, it muſt 
needs paſs by the center which is juſt under, 
ang ſo ſuffer no parallax; therefore the far- 
ther they are trom the zenith, and nearer 
the hcrizon, the greater is the parallar. Co- 
mets and new appearances in the airy region 
ſuer the greateſt parallax; next the moon, 
and other planets to whom the earth bears 
ſome ſenttble proportionate bulk; but higher, 
as in the ſphere of the fixed ſtars, to which, 
the. whole earth is but as a point, there is 
no parallax; nor is it ſenſible in Saturn, 


the ſtar, &c. would ſeem to have a quite dif- 
ferent ſituation; and this is greater or leſſer, 
ad ccording as the ſtar, &c. is more or Jeſs diſtant 


one ſide, and fo to the center and ſuperficies 


PAR 
parallax is four minutes, in Apogeon ſtarce 
any thing at all; S/ generally three minutes, 
Venus and Mercury ſcarce any thing; but the + 
moon, when near the horizon, almoſt a 
whole degree, and always appears lower than 
indeed ſhe is; by help of this parallax we 
find the diſtance cf the planets between them- 
ſclves, and from the earth, the time of their 
true conjunction, and eſpecially diſtinguiſh , 
the true moment cf eclipſes from the appa- 
rent one; and this is variduſly denomina- 
ted, according as it is, applied; as, the ho- 
rizontal parallax, the parallax of latitude, 
of longitude, of Grit of declination, - 


| -&C, 
PARALLEL (V.) to equal or come up to, to 
' PARAGON (S.) a perfect copy, model, or 


be at a certain equal diſtanee in all parts from 


another, &c, whether they be lines, circles, 


planes, rays, &c. A 


PA'RALLELISM (S.) the condition, nature, 


or circumſtance of thoſe things that are pa- 
rallel to one another. 
PARALLE'LOGRAM (S.) in CGemetry, is 
a quadrilateral or four-fided figure, whoſe two 
oppoſite ſides ate parallel; but in a more 
particular manner applied to thoſe figures 
whoſe fides are longer the one than the other, 
and at the ſatae time prependicular to one an- 
other, vulgarly called a long ſquare; alſo a 
device or contrivance for an inftrument or 
ruler with ſliding ſockets, to be Tet to any 
proportion for the enlarging or diminiſhing 
any map, or other draught, WO 
PARALLEL RULER (S.) an inſtrument fo 
. contrived with ſcrews, &c. that it will draw 
many lines parallel to one another, without 
being ſet every time, particularly uſed by 
thoſe*Who draw or teach architecture. 
PA'R ALLBL (S. ] any thing that is mutually 


equal in degree, place, &c. to another; alſo + * 


- a fimilar or like cate or condition is called a 
farullel one; it is particularly uſed by the 
geometricians for circles or lines equally diſ- 
rant from each other in all their parts, which 
neceſſarily muſt prevent their coming to touch 
each other, though ' infinitely extended; it 
is alſo a geographical or aſtronomical term 
that expreſſes thoſe circles that are equally 
diſtant from the equator; for thoſe people or 
inhabitants that are in the fame diſtance from 
the equator, towards the ſame pole, are ſaid 
to de in the ſame parallel, though many thou- 
ſand miles diſtant from each other, theſe 
parallels running eaſt and weſt about the 
globe, like the equator, only that is a great 
circle, and theſe are all leſſer ones, diminiſh- 
ing gredually till they end in the pole. 
PARALLEL. SPHERE (S.) is ſuch a ſitus- 
tion in reſpect to place, that one pole of the 
world is in the zenith, the other in the na- 
dir, and the equinoctial line in the horizon, 
ſo called, becauſe the ſun, moon, or ſtars, 
in the diurnal revolution, neither aſtend nor 
deſcend, but move always parallel to the ho- 


and Jupiter, but in Mars, in-Perigeon, che 
2 * kd; ws * 


rizon; the earth is thus poſited under the 
Qq * 88 poles, 


„„ P AR 
les, where the year and the day ſeems to be PARAPET dr BREA'ST-WORK (s.) in 
oh e ſame, wiz, fix months hght, and ſix“ Fortification, is a work. raiſed on purpoſe ta 
8 | . 


months darkneſs. 1 ITE, cover the men on the ramparts, baſtions, &c, 
PA'RALUOGISM (S.) a fallacious or ſophiſtical | from the enemies cannon and fmall ſhut 
Way of reaſoning or arguing, wherein a falſe | which is made of earth only, without any 
concluſion is drawn from true propoſitions, ſtones or bricks, to prevent any miſchiet's be- 
or when a propoſition is -paſſed by, which] ing done by their waking or ſplinterinę; it 
ought to haye been proved by the way, or is commonly. 18 or 20 foot thick, fix foot 
- forme fault committed in a demonſtration, high towards the place, and four or five to- 
that permits conſequences to be drawn as] wards the champaign, which difference of the 
true from principles that are falſe, or not | height makes the glacis or ſlope for the mul. 
pe | g keteers to fire down into a d. teh, or at leaſt 
_ PARALQOGT'ZE (V.) to argue, or reaſon upon the counterſcarp; when there is not 
falſely or ſophiſticall time to throw them up thus regularly, they 
PARALY*'TICAL (40 ſomething belonging are ſometimes made with barrels, gabions, 
tothe diſeaſe called the . &c. interſperſed with bags of earth. 
PARALY'TICK (S.) a perſon aſſſicted with, PFARAPH or PARA'PHE (S.) a mark or 
the palſey. ſignature of a knat, . flouriſh, &c. that is 
PARA METER (S.) in Geometry, is a con - cuſtomarily made by people who have occaſi- 
ſtant right line in ſeveral of the conick ſec-| on to ſign their name often, to prevent their 
tions, called alſo /atus rectum; in the Elli being counterfcited.. | 
and Hyperbala, it is a third proportional to, PARAPHE'RNA or PARAPHERNATIA 
the conjugate and tranſverſe axis. | (S.) in the Civil Law, are thoſe goods or 
PARAMOU'NT (A.) proud, lofty, great, or effects which a wife brings her huſband over 
above all, ſupream. and above her dowry, and which are to re- 
PA RAMO UR (S.) a lover, or ſweet-heart. main after marriage at her own diſpoſal ex- 
PARANYMPH (S.) among the Ancients, and cluſive of her huſband. _ | 
3 among the Jetus; he was a perſon PA'RAPHRASE (S.) a comment, expoſition, 
who was the witneſs of the tokens of the] or more large and full expreſſion of any thing, 
bride's virginity, according to the rites of | the meaning whereof ſeems to be dubious, 
their religion; which he had the uncertain or difficult; there is a famous. 
care, regulation, and direction gf the feftiva}] one upon the Old Teſtament, called the 
entertainment, uſual at thoſe times, upon a Chaldee Paraphraſe or Turgum; the general 
ſuppoſition, that the bridegroom was ſuffici-| ignorance of the Ferws in 1 Hebrew tongue 
entiy engaged with the buſineſs of the day; after the aha captivity, made it neceſ= 
„ this perſon in the New Teſtament, is ſome-| ſary to tranſlate the Bible into chaldee, which 
times tranſlated the ruler of the feaſt; this | was neither done by one author, nor at one 
was common to other people as well as the] time, nor upon the whole of the Old Teſta- 
Jeras ;_ and it is related by ſome, that theie| ment; the firſt was done by Onleles, upon 
| ' reſidents were commoaly chofen from amoky| the Fantareuch, who, according to the Jie 
« the prieſts, that ſo nothing might be ated] brew hiſtorians, was a proſclyte about the 
| contrary to the law os the rules of decency| time of our Sayiour; there are alſo ſeveral 
and morality ; ſomething of this ill remains others upon the ſame, as that of Therdotian, 
even in our cuſtoms of matrimony, where it| the Jeruſalem Targum, and ſeveral others up- 
is uſual to have what is called a father to give] on other parts. 
the bride away, upon a ſuppoſition that no] PARAPHRA'SE (V.) to enlarge, comment, 
young woman will act fo folemn a thing] expound, explain, or clear up difficulties. 
without the conſent of her. parents or friends. PA'RAPHRAST (S.) a writer, commenta- 
PARAPE'GMA (S.) in ancient times, was a| tor, expounder, explainer, or clearer of dil 
table of braſs-plate, whereon the laws, or- ficulties. IE py 
dinanees, and proclama.: on of a city or people] PARAPHRA'STICAL (A.) a writing or 
were engraved and ſet upon a publick pillar, comment whereby any thing is endeavoured 
to be ſeen and read by all; ſomething like] to be explained, or made more eaſy to the un- 
which is till in uſe, eſpecially in corporati-| derſtanding, by being more fully expreſſed; 
ans, who frequently cauſe ſeveral orders, &c.| ſomething belonging to, or done by way 9! 
to be ore and put upon the exchange, paraphraſe. a 
town-houſe door, and other publick places ; | PARAPHIMO'SIS or PERIPHIMO'SIS (S.; 
it was alſo the name of a publick table, a diſtemper or natural deficiency that con. 
whereon was written the almanack for the] tracts the præpuce ſo much, that it will 
current year, before the invention of pript-| not rightly cover the head or glans of the 
ing, wherein were inſerted the ſeaſons of the] penis; alſo a narrowneis or contraction of the 
year, the riüngs and ſettings of the ſun,|, womb. os. 9 | 
moon, ftars, &c. it is alſo the nameof thoſe] PARASA'NG -(S.) a Geographical mente 
tables, &c. whereon aſtrologers draw their uſed among the Perſians, of about four Eng- 


ſchemes or figures to reſalve queſtions, ac-| id miles in length. | 
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Y AR 
Atropos dreſſed in black, cutting 
a thread with a pair of ſcixzars. 8 


ly call the eve or day before; the Nu being PARCEL. (S.) a part, portion, or bundle, of 


very ſtriẽt obſervers of their Sabbath, prepg- 
red and fet all things in order on the Friday, 
that ſo nothing but the works of abſolute ne- 
cefſity might be done on the Sabbath. 


PARASELE'NE. (S.) a mock moon or meteor 


that compaſſes the moon, and fo makes the 
reſemblance of a luminous ring round it, in 


which there is ſometimes the appearance of 


one, two, or more moons, 


ſome great quantity; or a bundle, or quan- 

| tity, conſidered ablolutely, a 

PARCEL (V.) to divide, diftribute, or allot 
goods into parts or parcels on ſhip-buart, or 
elſewhere. | 

PA'RCEL-MAKERS (S.) two officers ih the 
Excheguer, who make out the parcels of 
eſeheators accounts, and deli ver them to ane 
of the auditors of that court. 


PARASITE. (S.) originally meant a king or|PA'RCENERS (S.) isa Lewterm fot daugh- 


chief among the prieſts; ſometimes the 
prieſt's gueſt, whom he invited to eat part 
of the feaſt or ſacriſice; from whence it is 
now "applied to one who creeps into houſes 
for a dinner, and to render himielf agreeable, 


flatters or praiſes every thing the maſter "ow 


or does, 


PARAS'ITICAL (A.) fawning or flattering, | 


hypocritical, mean, feaſting at another's ex- 
pence, c. from thence the Boranifts call a 
ſort of diminutive plants growing on trees, 


that live, thrive, and ſeed wholly upon o- 


. thers, paraſirical plants. 
PARASO'L (S.) a imall umbrella, hat, &c. 


carried in the hand, to ſcreen the head from | 


the ſcorching heat of the ſun, 


PARA'THESIS (S.) a Grammatical term for | 


two ſubſtantives that are put in the ſame caſe, 
which the Larins call oppoſition; alſo among 


the Printers, that matter that is contained | 


within two crotchets is ſo called; and with 


the Orators, when in an oration or _ | 
ing, 


juſt touch upon or mention a t 
which they promiſe more fully to diſcourſe 
upon another time, is called by this name. 


PARAVA'IL (S.) the Law term for an under-| 


tenant, or one that occupies what another 
holds in fee from a third. 2 2 


PA'RBOIL (V.) to ſtew or boil meat but 
half, or but ſlightly; perſcribed by ſome as 
an expedient to prevent tender fleſh from 


ſinking in hot weather, and ſo keeping it | 


till it is wanted to be dreſſed for cating. 
PA'RBUNCLE (S.) in a Ship, is a rope uſed 
inſtead of a pair of ſlings, to hoiſe heavy 
goods in and out of the ſhip's hold, &c. 
PARCÆ (S.] according to the old Poers, was 
the name of the three fatal ſiſters, Glorbo, 
Laces, and Atrapos, which ſome call the 
daughters of Jupiter and Themis, others of 
Ye Night, Chass, Neceſſity, &c. they were 
e goddefies of Deſtiny, which directed the 
thread of man's life; the youngeſt held the 
Uttaff, and drew the thread; the ſecond rol- 
led it upon the ſpindle, and the third drew 
it off, whereupon enſued death; Clorbo is 
repretented dreſſed in a long gown of different 
colours, with a crown upon her head, orna- 
mented with ſeven ftars, and halding a diſ- 
utf in her hand; Lachefis in a robe powder- 


el with ſtars, with ſeveral Sindles in her | 


ters or ſiſters that are heireſſes to an eſtate, 
Kc. who are together conſidered but as one 
heir; if a partition be made between two 
co-parceners of one and the ſelf ſame land, 
that the one ſha!l have the land from Eqfer 
until Lammas, and to her heirs; or the ones 
ſhall have it the firſt year, and the ather the 
ſecond, there it is one ſelf ſame land, where- 
in two perſons have ſeveral inheritances at 
ſeveral times; ſo it is if two co-parcengrs 
have two ſeveral manors by deſcent, and 
they make partition that the one ſhall have 
one manor for a year, and the other the 
other manor for the ſame year; and the next 
year ſhe that had the one manor ſhall have 
the other, and fo alternately for ever; if an 
earl that hath his dignity to him and his 
heirs dieth, having iſſue one daughter, for 
there is no incertainty, but only one daugh- 
ter, the dignity ſhall deſcend to h r, and her 
| poſterity, as well as any other inheritance ; 
but where there are more daughters han 
one, the eldeſt ſhall not have the Cignity and 
; wer of the earl, that is, to be a Counteſs 
ut the king, as ſovereign of honcer and 
dignity, may, forthe incertainty, confer the 
| dignity upon Which of the daughters he 
pleaſeth; but there is a difference between a 
dignity or name of nobility, and an office of 
honuur; for if a man hold a manor of the 
king to be high conſtable of Engiand, ang 
die, having iſſue two daughters, the eldeſt 
daughter takes a huſband, he fhall execute 
the office ſolely, and before marriage it ſhall 
| be executed by ſome ſufficient deputy ; but 
tze crown deſcends to the eideſt daughter a- 
lone, and het poſterity; in Kent, &c, cuf- 
tom has made the ſons of him who dies poſs 
ſeſſed of lands in gavel-king, to be parceners. 
PARCH (V.) to ſcorch, burn, or dry up the 
moiſture that is in land, corn, graſs, &c, 
by the heat of the ſun, fire; &c. 
PA'RCHING (S.) the act of burning, ſcorchs 
ing, or drying up the moiſture that is in 


land, ſpain, &e. 
PA'RCHINGNESS (S.) the nature or qual 
of the ſun, fire, &c, when very — 
acting upon the earth, grain, &c. | 
PA'RCHMENT (S.) is a thin fort of leather 
dreſſed in a particular manner in alum, fc. | 
made ofthe hing of ſheep, lambs, kids, and 
22 calves, 
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of God or his country, or the private com- 
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made reſtitution to them they had wronged, 
they begged pardon of thoſe they had offend- | 
. ed, and forgive thoſe who had injured them; | 


© Its cuſtoms, made divers prayers and confeſ- 
ions, which laſted above three hours; ſome 
I Feat the whole night in the ſynagogue, pray- 


, "ance of the ſtars, a horn was ſounded to ſig- 


_** committed, by not only remitting the pu- 


PAR. 


; Leulves, and üſed for the purpoſe of writing 
inſtruments and deeds of conveyance, engroſs- 
"Ing acts of parliament, &c. binding of books. 


for keeping of accounts, &c. 


PARDON (S.) a free and voluntary act of for- 


Feine a perſan ſome great fault or crime, that 
" he hath committed againſt the publick laws 


. mands of his parents or ſuperivrs, The 
 Fewos have a feaſt called the day of pardon or 
propitiation, celebrated on the xoth of the 
month Tiſri, anſwering to our September, on 

* which they ceaſed from all works, as on the 
Sabbath, and abſtained from food till even- 
ing; thoſe whoſe conſciences accuſed them 


© gave alms, and did all that ought to accom- 


© clad themſelves in white, and ſo entered the 
* ſynagogue without ſhoes, which all that night 


© was illuminated with lanips and ſmall wax 


© candles, whore every nation, according to 


ing to God, and repeating of pſalms; about 
break of day the next day, the whole con- 
- gregation went to the ſynagogue, and conti- 
nued there till evening, when upon appear- 


nify the faſt was oyer, when ſaluting each o- 
ther with wiſhes for health and proſperity, 


they blefſed the new-moon and returning 


* tb their habitations, eat ſuch proviſions as 
had been prepared ; in the church of Rome, 


* 


the people's pockets, and to cheat them of 


their ſouls, -by the encouraging vice and lazi-] 


neſe, in pretending money can purchaſe that 
Which nothing but ſincere repentance, a real 
reformation, and God's mercy can effect. 
PA*'RDON (V.) to forgive a crime or offence 


niſhment, but alſo receiving the party into 
flavour apain, as though he had never done 
any thing amils. apo 
PA'RDONABLE (A.) that may be forgiven 


or (excuſed, * 


PA*'RDONABLENESS (S.) the nature or cir- \ 


cumſtance of an act committed againſt cer- 


tain laws, that may render it capable of being 


remitted'or forgiven. 2Y 
PARE (V.) to trim or cut 'off the waſte or 
ſuperſſuoùs parts of roots, fruits, &c. alſo 
to curtail or make a thing leſs than it was 
before; to abridge or take away privileges. 
PAREGO'RICKS (S.) ancdyne niediecines, 
or ſuch as are peculiarly applied to the atlua- 

ging pain, &c. 8 


it is one of the pecuniary artifices to drain 


PAR 

another ſun, and makes it to a vulgar eye dif- 
ficult to diſtinguiſh the Falſe from the true 
one; for ſometimes the reflection is ſingle, 
only on one fide ; ſometimes double on either 


appearances are generally prog noſticks of 
rain. | 
PAREMPTO'SIS (S.) in general, means any 
thing coming or falling in between another. 
PA'RENTAGE (S.) the father and mother 
of any perſon, from whom the deſcent is de- 
nominated noble or baſe, honourable or 
mean, &c, ME ; 
PARE'NTAL (A.) the love care, or other 
good offices of parents, 
PARENTA'LES (S.) banquets or feaſts that 
the ancients made at the interment; or in hv- 
nour of their parents, 


tween another; ſo in Printing or Writing, a 
ſentence, either by way of comment or other- 
wite, that is inſerted between others, and in- 
cluded between two marks thus () is ſo 
called, the ſenſe being complete without that 
addition, a 
PA RENTS (S.) are properly only the father 
and mother of children; but it is often, and 
eſpecially in the ſcripture, .applied to all thoſe 
of near kindred, eſpecially by blood in a di- 
rect line; ſtrict commands are laid upon 
children to obey, honour, and reſpect their 
parents; and diſobedient, ſtubborn, refrac- 
tory children were puniſhed with being 
brought without the gates of the city, and 
there ſtoned tc, death by the Fewiſh law; 
among the Heatkens, children were ſo much 
at the diſpoſal of their parents, that if the 
fathets did not think fit to receive them at 
their birth, they had the liberty to expoſe 
them, and in ſome places to kill them; as 
to education, the Greeks uſed to teach their 
| children letters and ſwimming ; the meaner 
ſort brought them to huſbandry, merchan- 
dize, or mechanick trades; the people of 
faſhion cauſed them to be taught mufick, 
philoſophy, riding the great horſe, fencing, 
and hunting; when they were marriageabicy 
the contract was void without the content oi 
the parents; the Atrherians allowed a father 
to abdicate his ſon, by fr declaring his rea- 
ſons in court, which, if approved, they cry! 
made publick proclamation thereof; after 
which the ſon was legally ſtruck ont of the 
family, and made uncapable of being 11 
father's heir; before Scion reſtrained it, te 
parents had power to ſell their children, 
which was alſo practiſed among the Ne- 
mans; by the Athenian laws, the part 
micht have an action of ingratitude aint 
| ftubborn and rebellious children, which 
would extend fo far ds to diſable them from 


PARELIA PARE'LIUM, or PARHE'LI- 


, ON (S.) mock ſuns, or reflexions of the ſo- 


lar beams in hollow waterifh clouds, which 
©" like a glaſs they receive, and ſo livelily re- 
preſent his image, that it ſeems or appears 


holding any office, for though they were 3c- 
tually choſen into a poſt, they might | 
ſtruck out of the lit of the megiſtraey 3 2d 
if any one had beaten his fart owed 


fide, and the true ſun in the middle; theſe - 


PARE'NTHESIS (S.) ſomething inſerted be- 
© pany true repentance; after ſupper, ſeveral | 


PAR 


Allowed them the convenieney of his houſe, 


and other noceſfaries, he was reckofied an 
infamous perſon 


communication, for thoſe under this cenſure 


were neither admitted to civil commerce nor s 


the ſolemnities of religion; the cauſe was 
tried by the jndges in court with the utmoſt 
ſolemnity; and if any one that was caſt ven- 


ö tured to appear at a 2 meeting, in a tem- 
le, or upon any ſolemn occaſion, he was 
T immediately ſeized, carried into court, and 
;- after conviction fined, and kept in irons till] 
or the fine was diſcharged; but this law did not 


extend to bafards; the ſons uſed to carry] 
the fathers wy to the grave, tho* they] 


were/ perſons of the firſt rank or quality; 
this ſometimes had its ill effects, by railing 
this filial reſpect ſo far, as to make them the 
ods of their family, 
PARE'RGA (S.) any thing added to another, 
by way of appendix, or ornament, or filling up 
a vacancy, as carving in Architecture, flowers, 
foliages, copartments, &c. 1n N 
pA RGE T or PA'RGETING © (S.) the ſtuff 
or materials wherewith walls are covered or 
plaſtered, as lime and hair mixed, and 
ſometimes without hair; alſo the act of lay- 
ing the mortar ſo mixed, or plain, upon the 
walls, K. Arts 5 
PA'RGETER (S.) one who covers walls with 
mortar, &c, vulgarly called a plaſterer. 
PA'RIAN MARBLE (S.) a ſuperfine white 
fort of marble, got in the iſle of Paros, one 
of the Cyclades in the Archipelago; it is ſup- 
poſed, that it was of this fort that David 
prepared great quantities for the building of 
the temple, and that the magnificent hall 
where king Ahaſuerus made his ſumptuous 
feaſt was paved with Parian marble, inter- 
ſperſed with emeralds; the greateſt part cf 
the moſt beautiful works of the ancients, 
were made of this marble. 55 
PARISHES (S.) are certain diſtributions of a 
country into many ſmall parcels, the bounds 
of which depends upon ancient and immemo- 
rial cuſtom to which there are proper offi- 


% 


fencing, cers aſſigned, and a miniſter for eccleſiaſtical 
riageabicy affairs; for at firſt they were not limited by 
-onfent oi act of parliament, nor ſet forth by ſpecial 
4 a father coctiilfions, but were fixed as the circum- 
g his rea- ſtances of times, places and perſons happen- 
they cry ed, to make them greater or leſſer; at the 
of; after firſt beginning of Chriſtianity there were no 
ont of the ſuch parochial diviſions of ſpiritual cures in 
being ms England, as there are now; for the . biſhops 
ed it, the and their clergy lived in common, and be- 

children, 


fore the number of Chriſtians were very great, 
the biſhops ſent out their clergy to preach to 
the people as they faw occaſion ; but after 


> the Ro- 


he pareri 5 


z and this was a fort of ex- 


q 
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I. The head church or biſhop's ſee; 2. 
ese 7 amy rank, which had the 
right of ſepulture, baptiſm and es; 
5. Thoſe who had G eight of ds ' 
ut net frequented; 4. Field churches, or 
_ oratories, which had no, right of burial; the 
ſecond of which appears to be the original 
parochial churches, which as they became 
too large were diminiſhed, by taking others. 
out of them, ſo that the general part of the 
preſent diviſions of pariſhes is ſuppoſed to be 
older than the Norman conqueſt, © 
PARTSHIONER (S.) one who dwells in and 
has a right to the benefits of any parti 
b En 87 e my 
PA'RITY (S.) equality, or one thing that is 
as much 3 F Nn 
PARK (S.) commonly means a large field or 
tract of ground incloſed, in which beaſta f. 
chaſe are kept for ſport, either of a prince, 
nobleman, or · rich commoner; for the pre- 
ſervation of which there are many ſevere 
laws; in Mar, a poſt in the camps aut of 
| cannon” ſhotof the enemy, and fortified, to 
ſecurethe magazines and ammunition, where, 
to prevent accidents of fire, only pikemen 
do duty, is called the park of artillery, of 
which 8 at a ſiege has one; there 
is alſo a place appointed in the rear dt e- 
very regiment, for ſuttlers and others to bring 
geceſſaries to ſell and furniſh the army with, 
called the park of proviſioon. 
PA'RLEY (S.) a conference, diſpute or talk- -. 
ing about any thing, . eſpecially in Var, 
when any thing is deſired by the beſiegers, or. 
the beſieged, they beat a drum, which they .- 
call beating a par ley, or deſire the hoſtilities 
to ceaſe, While ſome propoſals are made, r 
action done, &c. _ „ 
PA RLIAMENT (S.) among the French, is 
the name of ſeveral courts of judiciture in 
France; in England, it is the higbeſt and 
moſt honourable, and abſolute court of juſ- 
tice, conſiſting Heretofore of the king, the 
lords of partiqment, and the commangz and 
again, the lords, viz. ſpiritual . and tempo- 
ral; and the commons are divided into three 
parts, viz. into knights of ſhires or counties, 
citizens out of cities, and burgeſſes out. of 
boroughs, alt which have voie and ſuffta- 
ges in parllament; of the members of this 
court ſome were by deſcent, as ancient noble- 
men; ſome by creation, as nobles newly | 
made; ſome by ſucceſſion, as biſhops; and 
ſome by election, as the knights, citizens | 
burgeſſes; in the lords houſe they begin at the 
youngeſt, and ſq give their voices by the 
words. content or not content; the commons 
- give their voices upon the queſtion by yea or * 
10; and if the number be diſputed, two are 
appointed to number them, one for the yea's 
and the other forthe. no's, the yed's, going 
out, and the 9's ſitting, and thereof report 
is made to the houſe, It is ſuppoſed to 


de againſt the generality of the inhabitants had embra- 
n, Which ced Chriſtianity, this occaſional going from 
them from place to place was found very inconvenient, 
ey were dc whereupon the bounds of ſettled parochial 

might F cures were found neceſſary to be determined ; 
ae 5 T there was a four-fold diſlinction of churches ; 
* allo NY 17 


| 


be called parliament, from the French word 
3 


furler 


PAR 


"of la nent, becauſe every member of the 


3 Fort mould fincerely and diſcreetly ſpeak þis | 


mind, judgment or opinion, for the geue- 
ral bepefit of the. Aae dab this court 
by the French is called les dr or A ſemblee 
ctats 3 by the Germgns a diet, and in the 
gal writs, the common council of the king - 
dom of Ergland; the juriſdiction of this 
_ rourtextegds do ghe making, explaining, en- 
. Hrging, « n ing, abragating, fepealing, 
pr reviving Jaws, ftatutes, acts and ordinan - 
des concerning matters, eccleſiaſtical, capital, 
$riminal, common, civil, martial, maritime, 
" &c, The affembly of the three eftates was 
led a parkampnt, but without all three: 
was no blading at, the lords and com- 
prepare and paſs every law, or intended 


| . 


y firit, and then the king aſſents to it, 


which is ufvally the laſt day of theparliament, 
- or ſeffliong, from which time it is an act; but 
che time de not ſpecified, when'the act 
_ Hall firſt take ee, it ſhall be 45 ＋ 2 
"tht firſt day of the parliamen; but if there 
' have been 4 18 
gond or third ſeſſions an act is made, this ſhall 
not have relation to the ty of the parliament, 
viz. to the firſt day of the firſt ſeſſion, but on- 
"Ty go the firſt day of that ſeffion, wherein it 
was made. Theprincipal end of calling par- 
Famente, is to remedy, prevent, or cure thoſe 
- miſchiets or inconveniencies that daily hap- 
pen by the varying the circuraſtances of the 
Boks : Till the conqusſt, the great council 
conſiſted only of the great men, the com- 


mom not being ſummoned till anne 1217, 


when the firft writs bear date 49 Henry III. 
| are ſummoned, proxogued, and diſſol- 
ved by the king ; nor is it eſtcemed a pariia- 


without the king's preſence, mediate- 


1y, or immediately ; at firſt they were called 
ane every Fatterwards they were kept 
1 — a much 16nger time, and ſometiaies 
Scontinued for ſeveral years, both Which 
hring found inconyenient, king Wuliam III. 
paſſed an act to reſtrain parſſaments to the 
years or ſeſſions; and by 3 George I. it has 
| py lengthened to ſeven years, at which it 
ao ſtands; ——— 0, le had votes in 
the election, but Henry * an act, 
that nohg tat frecholders refiding in the 
county, and that were puſſeſſed of the yearly 
- revnuc of 40 5. thould vote, and that none 
under 21 years of age ſhould be choſen; and 
that che members 42 attend, they and all 
| \heir menial ſervants Were privileged from all 
arreſts, attachments, impriſonments, &c, for 
dedty, treſpaſſes, c. but not againſt arreſts 
for treaſon, felony, and breach of peace; 
the place of meeting is wholly at the king's 
pleature, but for 2 * pait it has been 
held at the palace at Weftninſter, the lords 
and commons cach in diſtinct apartments; 
In the lords houſe or apartment the princes 
of the blood are placed in the diſtigct ſcars, the 


V 


vers prorogations, and in the ſe- 


goes by this name. 


ext officers ot ſtate, dulres, maryuilles * 
= | n „ 


— 


PAR 


biſhops on forms, and the. viſcounts and ba- 


rons and others acroſs the _ all according 


to their order of creation, place, &c, the 
commons fit promiſcuotiſly, only the ſpeaker 
has 2 chair at the up r end, and the clerk 
and his aſſiſtant a table near him; before any 
buſineſs be done, all the members of the 
houſe of commons take the oaths and ſub. 
ſorĩbe their opinions again tranſubſtantiation, 
c. the lords take the ſame teſt, tho' th 
do not ſwear : The houſe of lords is the fo. 
vereign court of juſtice of the realm, ang 


the dernier reſort; houſe of com- 


mons the grand inqueſt, but no court of juſ- 
tice ; any may move to have a bill 
brought in, to which upon queſtion put, if 
the majority agree, the mover and ſome 0- 
thers are ordered to prepare and bring it in; 
notice being given of its being ready, a time 
is ay for a reading; which being done 
by clerk, the ſpcai.er reads an abſtract 


| es, then puts the queſtion whether 


it ſhall have a ſecond reading; after a ſecond 
reading, the queſtion is, whether it ſhall be 
committed, which if of great importance 
is to a committee of the whole houſe ; if of 
lefier moment, to a private committee, any 
member naming the perſons ; the committee 
appointed, and the chairman choſen, he 


reads the bill, paragraph by paragraph, puts 


every clauſe to the queſtion, fills up blanks, 
and makes amendment» according to the opi- 


nion of t he majority; this being done, he 


makes his report at the ſide-bar of the houſe, 
reads a the additions, and emendations, 
&c. and moves for leave to bring up the re- 
put to the table, which being granted, he 

livers it to the clerk, who reads the amend . 


ments, c. then the ſpeaker puts the queſ- 


tion whether they ſhall be read a ſecond time, 
which if agreed to, he reads them himſelf ; 
to {o many of theſe amendments, as the 
houſe approves of, the queſtion is put, Whe- 
ther the bill thus altered and amendad ſh. 
be engroſſed, and writ fair in parchment, 
and read a third time; When it is engruſled, 
the ſpeaker holding it in bis hand, aſks if it 
ſhall paſs; if the majority agrees, the clerk 
endorſes, Soir, taille aux ſeigncurs, or in the 
houſe ot lords, Soit, baille aux communes; it 


a bill be rejected, it muſt not be propoſed any 


more that teffionsz forty members conſlitutę 
a houſe of commons, and eight a committee ; 
hen a member of the houſe of commons 
wants to ſpeak, he ſtands up, and uncovers, 
and direfts his ſpeech to the ſpeaker only; 
if what he ſays be anſwered he mult not 


reply the ſame day, unleſs perſunally retivet- 


ed on; nor may any perſon ſpeak more 
than once to the ſame bill the ſame day; 


| anciently, other meetings of conſiderable 


moment went by this name; and even to 
this day an ꝛſſembly of the two Temp/cs, 
called to conſult ot their common attairs, 
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PAR: 


propriated to the uſe of entertaining viſitors ; 


ariſh, F - 
| PARO'DICK DEGREES (S.) among the 


DAR 


ARLIAME'NTARY (At) fomething 
8 ing, agreeable. to, or after the manger 
parliaments. E 
pA RLOUR or PA'RLOR (S.) among t 
Accbitectz, is à convenient. lower room, ap- 


* 


anne 
n te was to have his hands cut bf, 
old Egyptians uſed to run ſharp reeds in- 


t 
d chery part of the bodies of parricides, and 


aſter having thus wounded almoſt every part 
threw them upon a heap of thorts, and ſet 
fire to — eg K 


Menefterics; it is a ſmall room or cloſet, PARROT (S.) the name of a bird that may 


where people talk to the nuns thro' a grated 


dow. _. la 
PARMESA'N Sheer rich delicious, 
ort ot CNECIE» - 
PARO/CHLAL Ca) forething beloaging to a 


 Algebraiſts,, are thoſe terms of an equation, 
whoſe indices aſcend or deſcend orderly, ac- 

' cording to an arithmetical progreſſion. 

p ROB (S.] a national or common proverb, 
or a buckets way of applying the poetical 
compoſition or rhymes of one perſon to thoſe 

of another, in order to make the perſon or 
the matter appear ridiculous, 

PARO'L (S.) ſignifies a promiſe, agreement, 

Kc. made verbally to or between different 
parties, wherein the honour or conſcience of 
the contracter is oftentimes the greateſt ob- 
ligation for the performance of the covenant ; 
ſo a leaſe parol of lands or tenemente, &c. 
or the letting a priſoner of war go for a cer- 
tain time, &c. ate ſo many acts of this na- 
ture. | | 

PA'ROXYSM (s.) a fit, is part df the period 
of diſeaſes, whereby they increaſe and grow 
worſe ; it is either ordinate, which returns 
at certain times, as in the tertain ague, or in- 
ordinate that has no certain time, but comes | 
ſometimes one day and ſometimes another, 

PA'RRELS (S.) in a Ship, are made of trucks, 
ribs, and ropes, which go about the maſt, 
faſtened to the yard at both ends, and ſo con- 
trived that the yard may ſlide up eaſily, 
which together with the breaſt ropes hold the 
yard cloſe to the maſt. 

PA RRICIDE (S.) ſometimes means the ac- 

tion, aud ſometimes the perſon, who does 
the act of killing or murdering his parents, 
father or mather; and ſometimes means a 
conſpirator againſt the commonwealth where 


he hes; the Romans made no law againſt] 


theſe execrable perſons, as ſuppoſing none 
would be fo wicked as to — ſuch 
crimes; till L. Offizs, about goo years af- 
ter the death of Numa, killed his father; 
upon which they ordered that ſo flagitious a 
malefactor ſhouid upon his being appre- 
bended, have wooden ſhoes put on him, and 
ſo haled to gaol, where he was to continue 
one year, during which time his feet were 
not to touch the common parent of niankind, 
the earth: after that he was ſcourged, and 
then tied up in a leather ſack, together wi 
2 dog, an ape, a cock, and à viper, and 
thrown into the next water that was deep 
enough todrown him; and farther, if a child 


eaſily be taught to ſpeak, Kc. v 
— like a human As a 3 
name for a pratirig perſon, man or woman, 
that talks much to little purpoſe, or what he 
b od non _ 8 ſay. 8 
A I S.) putting afide, or waving 
the thruſts or Hs — kites ts 
give me. | 
PARSE (V.) a Grammatical Term for that 
ſchool exerciſe, whereby the ſcholar give an 
nag Foo every mares word of his lef- 
ſon, | jaotes authorities or grammar- 
rules for what he ſays, 
PARSIMO'NIQUS (A.) faving, covetous, 
thrifty, ſparing, &c. 


PARSIMO'NIOUSNESS or PA'RSIMON 
(S.) favingneſs, thriftineſs, covet- 
ouſneſs, &c - N 


PA RSLE (S.) an herb uſed for fauce in ma- 
ny caſes or ways of dreſſing victuals. 
P 


ARSNI (S.) a very nouriſhing and pros 
root, frequently eaten with Gt-f „to al- 
lay the fierceneſs of the ſalt ; it is phyſically 
directed as a diet that opem, attenuates and 
cleanſes; the root is emol kent, and aff 
tumours, and the ſced is ſaid to be excellent 
in hyſterick fits. 

PARSON (S.) the rector or miniſter of a pa- 

rochial church, or one that has à ſpiritual 
eflion in the church; ſo called becuuſe 

e reprefenteth the perſon ot the church, and 
hath a right to ſue tor whatever is due to it, 
and alſo to be ſued by any one that bath an 

elder or detter right, 3 b 

re the profits that ariſe from 

a certain diſtrict of ground by glebe land, 
tythes, fees, offerings, &c. appropriated fot 
the maintenance of a miniſter of a particufar 
iſh ; and ſometimes the diſtrict itſelf goes 
this name, in which there gencrally is a 
dwelling or manſion-houſe, commonly cal 
led the e-houſe. 
* (V.] to ſeparate, divide, or put aſun- 


PART (S.) is a piece, ſhare, or portion, &c. 
of ſome whole thing; in Anatomy, ey 
member limb, &c, wounded or giford 
is called the „ of which ſome are ſenſi- 

ble, others inſenſble, ſome ſpermatick, o- 
thers bloody, &c. in Mufick it ſigniſies that 
which is played or ſung by any one particular 
perſon or inſtrument. f 

Aliquant Part, is that u hich by multiplying 
by any whole number can never produce the 
exact number of which it is ſaid to be a part, 
as 5 is an aliquant part of 12. 

Alipuce Part, an AritLmaical Term, ſig- 


Was unyracious, enough, as but to ſtrike his 


. nifying ſome exact part of a Whole nut- 
| QA + ber 


PAR 
ber or thing, as three is the fourth part of 
rann * 225 N l es | 
Eſential | Part, that without Which a 
thing cannot ber: 
PART AKE (V.). to ſhare, enjoy, or have a 
part in the eſtate, benefit, or diſadvantage. 
PA RTAKER 8.) a ſharer, enjoyer, or un- 
dergoer of the benefit or diſadvantage. ariſing 


tom any thin 


PA RTED 4 ſeparated, divided, or put 
from er aſunder; alſo made into two or 
more parts, F 
PARTE RRE (S.) thoſe ſeveral diviſions that 
a a ſkilful gardener diſpoſes of the ground of a 
deren into, enriched with flowers or other 
- curioſities of art and nature, to render it 
pleaſant to the ſight, agreeable to the ſmell, 
and commodious to walk in. 
PARTHE NIE (S.) a number of people, 
whoſe riſe was as follows: The Spartans 
having been engaged with the Mzſſenians. in 
aà cloſe war for 20 years ſucceſtively, and 
thereby very much depopulated their country, 
and being apprehenſive. that the continuance 
of this war might end in the unpeopling of 
- Sparta, ſent ſome of their yopng men out 
of the camp into the city, with leave to 
be familiar with as many unmarried wo- 
men as they would; the children of this li- 
were called Partbeniæ, upon account 
of the uncertainty of their fathers; this 
brood, when the war was over, being deem- 
ed baſtards, were not permitted to bear any 
office in the government, &c. which ſo far 


enraged them, that they conſpired with the 
ſlaves to deſtroy all the nobility; but the plot | 


being diſcovered, they were driven out of 


the city, and having Philantus for their lea- 


der, they travelled in Magna Grecia in Jraly, 
and built Tarentum.  . FM 
PA'RTIAL (A) more favourable or inclined 
to one nde than to another. A 1 
PARTIA'LITY or PA'RTIALNESS (S.) an 


inclination to, or favouring one perion or 


cauſe more than another, contrary to the 
rules of juſtice and equity. n 
PA RTIBLE (A.) fa circumſtanced, that a 
thing, buſineſs, or affair, may be divided 
between or among two or more perſons. 
PARTICIPATE (V.) to have a ſhare in the 
good vr ill ſucceſs of a perſon or affair. 
PARTICIPATION (S.) a taking or having 
a part of, or ſhare with, a perſon or thing, 
in any byiineſs whatever. en, 
PARTICIPIAL (A.) a Grammatical Term for 
thoſe adjectives that are originally derived 
from verbs, and by ſome called par:iciples, 

PARTICLE (S.) in Grammar, are thoſe {ma} 
words that are not declined; in Philaſeply, 
it is a ſmall component part of any body, 
whoſe ſize and form are * to vary, ac- 
cording to the nature and property of the 


particular bodies, of which it is a part, as all! 


fluids are ſuppoſed to be compoſed or made 


| 


up of round or globular 7 articles, &c. 8 
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PARTICULAR (A.) diſtin, proper, &L 


© venient, ſingular, uncommon. extraordinary, 


&c. 


[PARTICULAR (8% 'a/Law term for the in- 


ventory of an eſtatę; alſo an intimate friend 


acquaintanee, &c. | 
PARTICULARITY or PARTICULAR. 


NESS (S.) humourſomeneſs, 


ſingularit 
uncommoneſs, preciſeneſs, &c, : 


PARTICUL=4RT'ZE*(V.) to enumerate one 


by one, to name, mention, ſhew, or ſet forth 
the ſeveral conditions or circumſtances of a 
thing or affair, Bead 


PA'RTILE (A) that may be divided, ſepal 


rated, or made into many parts; but in A. 
. frevey, a 1 1 aſpect is the moſt exact, 
perfect and full one, that is, conſiſting pre: 
cifely of ſo many parts or degrees as are rel 
quiſite to complete ſuch an aſpect even to a 
degree, as Mars in 24 degrees of Arict, and 
Tens in juſt 24 of Libra, this is a partile 
oppoſition; the ſun in one degree of Taurus 
and the moon in one degree of Cancer, make 
a partile ſextile, &c. and this is reckoned a 
ſtrong ſign or argument that the matter is 
nearly finiſhed, or ſhortly will be, &c. 


PA'RTING (S.) the act of dividing or ſepa- 


rating one perſon or th ing from another; and 
in particular, the refiners ſeparating gold, 
ſilver, &c. by the means of agua fortis, 
aqua regia, &c. Ay | 

PA*RTISAN (S.) ſometimes means one that 
eſpouſes the intereſt, party or concerns of 
another with. great vigour and application; 
and ſometimes means an old expert ſoldier, 
well ſkilled in commanding a party, that 
knows the -country, and thereby is able to 
avoid the ambuſhes or ſurpriſes of the ene- 
my, and to harraſs and prevent them in fo- 
raging, ſeizing their convoys, getting intel- 
ligence, &c.' 


PAR TT TIOx (s.) tbe act of dividing, allot- 


ting or putting into bundles or parcels any 
quantity of goods, an eſtate, &c. according 
to the ſeveral claim of the proprietors; in 
Carpentry, it means a thin boarded fence for 


dividing 6ne room into many, &c: in Heral- 


4 it is the ſeverul diviſions made in an 

eſcutcheon to the number of coats that are 
to be on it, when the arms of ſeveral fami- 
lies are borne in it upon account of inter- 
marriages, ce. ; 

PARTNER (S.) in Trade, is a perſon that has 
a ſhare in the common flock, and is to abide 

by the ſucceſs cf the undertaking, whether 
profitable or diſadvantageous. 


|| PARTNERS (S.) in Ship-building, are thoſe 


timbers which are bolted to the beams, and 
encompaſs the ſhoot in the maſt at the deck, 
in order-to ſtrengthen and keep the maſt itcax 
dy in the ſtep, &c. * 
. PA'RTNERSHIP (S.) the agreement, fate, 
or condition of any affair that is carried 0n 
for the common benefit or loſs of any num- 
ber of perſons. 1 
PART 
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PART OF FO'RTUNE (8.) with the re- 


lagert, is the Junar horoſcope, from whence 
the moon takes her progreſs at the moment 
the ſun emerges from the line of the eaſt, 
and therefore, if you take it upon a new- 
moon; it will fall in the aſcendant; if upon 
a full-moon, in the ſeventh houſe, &c. it is 
thus called, becauſe moſt aſtrologers regard 


PAS 
was a perſon of ready, bantering, ſityrical 
wit; whereupon abundance of perſons of. 

the ſame diſpoſition uſually aſſembled to his 
ſtall to hear him make game of people as 
they paſſed by; after his death the ſtatue of 
of a gladiator being dug up near his ſtall, it. was 
ſet up and called by his name, to which the 
wits hang or paſte Jampoons upon the ſtate, 


it in judgments of nativities, whether the 
natives ſhall be ſucceſsful, rich, unfortunate, 


&c, and according as it is well or ill affected 
pronounce concerning the ſane ; its charac-| 


ter is 


PARTRIDGE S.) a very fine eating bird,| 
d of In 4 


| low of flight, an all compaſs ; the 
grey ones are the moſt common, but the red 
ones are the largeſt ; upcn the Alp: there 
are partridges of a white colour, and hairy 
feet; it is often mentioned in ſeripture, but 


ſome commentators imagine, that the cuckow/ 


is there meant, and not the pariridge, &c, 
PARTUT'SSAN (S.) a warlike inſtrument, 

ſomewhat like an halbert, and uſed by lieu- 

tenants of - foot. | | 


PA'RTULA er PARTU'NDA (s.) a goddeſs} 


which the old Romans believed had the care 
of big-beliied women ready to lie in ; their 


ſuperſtition ran ſo far, that they had anorher}' 


goddeſs called Natio, that was to look after 
new-born children; Lucina for the bringing 
them forth out of the womb ; alſo Alemna 
to preſerve and nouriſ it, and that it might 
be carefully. looked after; another called No- 
na had the particular care of it during the 
ninth month while it remained in the womb, 
and if it ſhould ſtay till the tenth month, 
they had another ealled Decima. WO 
PARTY (S.) one concerned in a buſineſs, or 


that has intereſt therein, ſometimes it Ggni-| 


fes a great collection or number of people 
fiding with, or eſpouſing particular opiniens 
in religion, government, &c. in War it ſig- 
nifies à ſmall body of horſe or foot, ſent 
out to make di ſcoveries, or do military execu- 
tion, &c. in Heraldry, it ſignifies a cut, and 
a8 it is differently circumſtanced, ſo it is dif- 
ferently named party per pale, intimating 
that the bearer's ſhield had been cut perpen- 
dicularly through from top to bottom; party 
per bend dexter, ſignifies a cut deſcending 
athwart from the upper corner of the ſhield 
on the right hand to the oppoſite corner; 
þarty per feſſe is a- cut acroſs or through the 
middle trum one ſice to another; parry per 
bend ſinifier, im mates that the cut began at 
the left corner, and ſo came diagonally to the 
right corner. . | 

PASCHAL (A.) ſomething belonging, re- 
lating to, or derived from the Sowifh pat]- 
over, | 


P A'SQUIN (S.) a mutilated marble ſtatue that 
ftands in a corner of the place of the Urſines 
i Rome; it is reported that Paſſvin was a 
cobler that lodged in that part of tne city a- 


great men, &c. from Whence ſuch ſort of. 

poems or writings are called Paſquinages, 
PASS or PASSA*DGE (S.) in Fencing, is a leap 

or advance upon the enemy; alſo a thruſt or 
lunge; alſo a military term for a road, or bridge, 

or any other proper way of coming into a 

country, uſually defended by a conſiderable 
| number of forces, cannon, &Cc. 2 
PASS (V.) to go along or through a lane, 

ſtreet, &c. at Billiards, it is the firiking the 
ball through the porch or court that is ſet up 
on the middle of the table; alſo in Gaming, 

when any innocent or ignorant perſon is im- 

poſed upon or cheated, he is ſaid. to be paſſed 

upon. . : 

PA'SSAGE (S.) a camp fame, with three 
dice doublets, making up ten or more to paſs 
or win, all other chances loſe; in Commerce, 
it is a duty or impoſition laid by.princes, &c. 
upon all perſons, - ſhips or carriages, for 
privilege to go through any ſtrait or na- 
row fea, lane, &c. the mo remarkable 
of which. is that of the Sound, which is a 
ſtrait or paſſage our of the German into the 
Baltick Sea, belonging to the king of Den- 
mark, for going through which all nations 
pay either at Z/ſenore or Crenembourg. 

Birds of Paſſage, are thoſe that in ſome 
times and ſeaſons of the year abide, or are in 
one country or nation, and at other ſeaſons 
go to other countries; the moſt noted of 
which are the ftork, ſwallow, nightingale, 
martin, woodcock, quail, &c. there are al- 
ſo Hihes of paſſage, ſuch as the herring, 
mackrel, &c, - - 
PA'SSANT (A.) in Heraldry, is any beaſt or 

creature repreſented as walking or moving 

their natural pace; but —— this term 
is applied to lions and other creatures, it is 
ſaid he bears ſuch and ſuch tripping; there is 

alſo a common expreſſion, when a perſon, a- 

mong many other particulars, juſt mei:;- 

ons ſome thing that requires a more deliberate 
enquicy, a. motion or hint, or any thing. is 

ſaid to be ſpoken en paſſant. g 

PA'SS BANK (S.) the ſtock of money or fund 
belonging to the game at paſſage; alſo the 
ſeat or playing- place cut almoſt in the form 
of a cockpit, 

PA'SSENGER (S.) any one that travels in a 
common convenience either by land or ſea. 

PASSIBLE (A.) a road or way thet may be 

gone through, or over; alſo ſpoken of a 
thing ,tolercbiy good, tho' not extraordinary, 

or verv fine, * 


bout the beginning of the 25th century, who 


PA'SSING (S.) the a of going or moving 
| n e along; 


„„ PAS 
"long ; alſo of omitting, Nipping over, or! bread, but preparatory to it; they ex:mige 
| 5 2 or thing. their habitations with a very ſcrupulous care 
PA'SSION (S.) any ſtrong emotion of mind, that no fermented matter may be found in 

inclination, or defire for, or averſion againſt, it, and at the ſame time cauſe every hole and 
- *a thing; fo anger, Jove, joy, &c. ate called] corner to be thoroughly cleanſed, and furniſh 


s s of Chriſt, for the com- about eleven of the clock the firſt day of the 


a find faſt, and called it by the name ot the 
Paſfion · I erl. ö 2 | | no leaven in their cuſtody, to their know- 
A'SSIONATE (A.) hafty wild, inconſide-] ledge; then they make cakes of different 
rate, much inchned to anger, ruſſied, or] figures, with flout, eggs, and ſugar, others 
angry, full of reſentment, &c. alſo longing' plain; at evening they go to prayers, and 
for, or deſiring any thing with great veche- then eat of ſuch food as their circumſtances 
mence. 3 + will allow. them, prepared as above; after 
PA'SSIVE (A.) of a diſpoſition of mind that: ſupper they read or ting pſalms of thank(- 
inclincs a perſon rather to ſuffer injuries than! giving; the morning prayers are the ſn: 
endeavour to revenge himſelf ; ſubmiſſive, &c.| with thoſe on other feſtivals, ſaving that they 
in Grammer, thoſe verbs that figoify ſubmiſ-; add from 112 to 118 pſalms incluſively, as 
Gon, inachvity, or being wrought upon, are occaſion permits; then they read as far as 
called paffve verbs ; among the Cy its, wa- the rath chapter of Exddus, and part of the 
ter and earth are called paſſiae principles. | 18th of Numbers, and ſome parts of the 
PASSOVER (L) 2 feſtival among the J, prophets relating to the ſame ſubject; after 
aſtabliſhed in commemoration of their com- dinner they make a commemoration of the 
ing out of Egypt, becauſe the night before feſtival, and give a bleſſing for the prince 
their departure, the defiroying angel, -who, under whoſe' dominion they live; and this 
killed the firſt born of the Egyprians, paſſed| is done every day during the feſtival; at the 
by or over the habitations of all thoſe Jus concluſion, which is on the Sabbath-day, 
which were marked with the blood ot the the maſter of the houſe pronounces certain 
lamb that was killed the evening beſore, and! benedictions, and prays tor ſucceſs the fol- 
for that reaſon called the paſchal lamb ; this lowing week ; from the ſecond evening of 
month was from this time atcounted the firſt, the paſſover, they reckon 49 days to the 
month of the ecclefaſtical year, and the 14th feaſt or weeks or Pexrecoſt; and from the 
day, between the ſun's decline and his ſetting, * day after the paſſovcr they reckon 33 day, 
they were to Kill the paſchal limb, and to during which they neither marry, make new 
' abſtain from Icavencd bread; the next day, | clothes, nor cut their hair, nor celebrate any 
or the 15th, was the grand feſtival, which publick rejoicing. 
continued ſeven days, of which the firſt PA'SS-PARO'LE (S.) in War, is a-command 
aud laſt were moſt ſolemn; the lamb that or order given at the head of an army, and 
was killed upon this occaſion wis to be with fo communicated quite through to the rear 
out any deiect, and yeaned that year, and by word of mouth. 
for want of that, a kid of the goats; if one PA'SS-PER-TOUT (S.) a mafter or common 
family was too ſmall, two might join to- key, ſo made as to open all the locks in 
gether ; the door- poſts and lintels of every houſe or cabinet, c. 
door were ta be ſprinkled with the blood; PASS-PORT (S.) an authority, licence, or 
It was to be roaſted and caten with unleaven- leave given by one king or ſiate to the ſub- 
ed bread, and 2 fallad of wild letuces; it: jets of another, for them to go thro the1s 
was to be eaten whole and entire, even with country or elſewhere and not be moleſtec by 
the head on, and bowels in, and if any part their ſhipping or land. forces, &c. 
remained to the next day, it was to be bunt PASS-VOLA'NT. (S.) in War is a falſe er 
with fre ; the caters were to be in a travel- pretended ſoldier, commonly called a t2ze*!, 
ing poſtarc, with their loins girt, their ſtaff or one that does no duty, but only zppears d- 
I ir hands, c. They who neglected caſionally upon a mutter, and fo takes 10 
e e were condemned to death, un- pay; in France, thoſe dete ded of this prac- 
cls prevented by lawful impediments, as! tice, are marked on the checks with a flower 
ing upon a journey in a ſtrange country, de-lis, . ; 
or any uncleanneſs, voluntary or PAST (Part.) ſpuken of the time that is Font, 
anvoluntary ; thoſe thus circumſtanced were: or of a perſon or thing that is gone by, 0! 
| to keep it the 24th of the next or ſecond beyond any other perſon or thing. 
month; the modern Fex:'s keep it for ſevd PASTE (S.) dough or flour mixed with witer 
or eight d:ys, in which time they abſtain}. eggs, &c, to make bread, cakes, &c, with 3 
from common. Jhabcur, or the crdinary buſi-; alio flour and water boiled on purpole to fuck 
neſs of their calling; during which time! paper, &c. together, 
they not only forbear cating any n (V.) to ſmear any thing over * 


PLES 


of the tov} or mind; in Diviniq, it their houſes frequently with new utenſils; 


| after; 
| 9 the church hath appoint-| feaſt, they burh bread, to ſhew the time of * 
ed the week before Eaffer-Day to be kept as] -unleavened bread is begun, and this they pub- | 
li, by formally declaring that they have 


P, 


PAT 


Pr 


e | water boiled, in order td make two] alwa regular, but generally oval, encom- 
re _—_ ſick together. paltel with a parapet ke an "other de- 
in pA STERN (S.) the lower of a horſe's| fence commonly erected in mak grounds 
id leg or that een the fetlock and what is} to cover a gate or town. 
Il called the paſtern joint; and ſometimes means | PATEFA'CTION (S.) a making manifeſt, 
$3 a ſhackle put upon that part of the leg. diſcovering, or laying a thing open that be- 
he ATI. (S.) in Fhyſict, is a bali compoſed of | fcre was con b 
of * ſweet duſt, wax, gum ftorax, and Indian bal-| PATENTEE' (S.) one who has the right or 
jb- ſam, with a little goat's flour and turpentine; powergranted in a patent. | 
we it is uſed ſometimes as a perfume; ſome- PATENTS or LETTERS PATENTS (85) 
W times it means crayons made up of various certain licences, privileges, or authorities, 
ent colours to draw pictures with, &c, granted by the king to particular perſons for 
ers PA'STIME (S.) any ſort of ſport, diverſion, | particular pu conſiſting of a reaſon ar 
and or recreation. | recital why ſuch or ſuch a thing was 
ces PA'STOR (S.) ſometimes ſigniſies a ſhepherd, | and ſealed with the great or broad ſeal. 
tier or one that has the care of cattle 5 and ſome-PATERNAL (A.) like or belonging to a fa- 
kſ- times the miniſter of a private congregation | ther, kind, beneficent, careful, tender. 
ame or particular church and is a term much PATH (S.) a common, plain, known, viſible, 
hef uſed by the diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed | or beaten road to walk or ride in; alſo any 
„ as church, *common rule, method, or way of doing any 
r as PA'STORAL (S.) ſomething nging to a| thing. ö | 
the ſhepherd, miniſter, or preacher. | Path of the Vertex, in Atronamy, is a Cir= 
| the PA'STORAL (S.) a ical. performance or cle deſcribed by any point of the ſurface of 
after compoſition, by avay of dialogue between | the earth, as it turns round its axis. 
| the ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes about country 'PATHE”TICAL or PATHETICK (A.) any 
rince affairs, ſuch as the complaints of lovers, thing that is very moving or affecting of the 
| this the cruelty of ſhepherds, diſputes who ſung | paſſions or inclinations of the mind. 
t the .beft, the ambuſhes of ſatyrs, raviſhing of ;jP ATHO'LOGY (S.) that part of phyſick that 
day, nymphs, &c. conſiders the nature, cauſes, and ſymptoms 
ertain PA'STRY (S.) ſometimes means the art of of diſeaſes. 
e fol- making pies, tarts, &c. and ſometimes the PATH Os (S.) among the Orators, is the ſeve« 
ng of place where ſuch things are made; and ſome- | ral affections which a ſpeaker raiſes or ex- 
o the times the things themſelves when made, | cites in bis hearers. 
m the eſpecially the ſmaller ſort, as currunt- tarts, PA TIENCE (S.) is that noble paſſion of the 
Gays, gooſeberry- tarts, cheeſe-cakes, &c. mind, whereby a perſon is capable of endu- 
e new PA'STRY-COOK (S.) one who makes it his ring the greateſt difficulties, afflictions, and 
te any buſineſs or trade to make pies, tarts, cheeſe-} diſappointments that happen to us in various 
cal:es, &c. to ſell to others. Nations and conditions of this life; ſome- 
nmand PA'STURAGE (S.) a field or provender for| times it means forbearance, of or waiting for 
Vy and cattle to feed in or upon. ſomething from another, &c, ſometimes it is 
he rear PA'STURE (5) graſs-land, fit, or kept for | a woman's name. 
feeding cattle on, PA'TIENT (A.) of a mild, gentle, and well- 
ommon PA'STY (S.) is commonly a meat pie, and tempered Giſpofition, that can calmly go 
ks 1 4 ſometimes fruit- pies are ſo called. | thro and bear the feveral hardſhips and diſ- 
PAT (A.) fit, convenient, proper, juſt in} appointments that are frequently the portion 
te fd Par (6 \a ſmall, 1 | b, or ſtroke P Y TENT 7s ) the perſon or being that 
Nin 2 gentle touch, or with PA “TI X or bei i 
0 ney the hand, or wand, &c. ; | acted 1 that is called the Fe, 
leſtec bj PAT (V.) to firike a ſmall, or light tap or gent, doer, or performer. of ſomething ; in 
ſtroke with the hand. | | Phyſick the diſcated perſon 1s ſo called. 
falſe 7 PATALE'NA (s) the name of an old hea- PA”INESS (S.) ſitneſs, convenience, proper- 
a tagte then goddeſs, who was ſaid to prefide over, neſs, ce. F 
ears oc. or haye the care of the corn as ſoon as it PATRIA'RCHAL (A.) ſomething like or 
takes 18 came into the blade. | belonging to a patriarch. FR 
his proc PATCH (S.) a piece ſewed on a garment that PATRIA'RCHATE or PA'TRIARCHSHIP 
a flowe! 35 torn or wore out, or one made (it tor. that (S.) the See, biſhoprick, ar juriſdiction of 3 
IN purpoſe ; allo. a ſmall piece of round black | patriarch, or the ofhce and time of any one's 
t is wat ilk worn on womens fuces by way cf or- ing as ſuch. | | 
ne by, 0 , Nament, | |PA"TRIARCHS (S.) more particularly means 
3 ATCH (V.) to ſew cloth &c. upon a hole thoſe fathers or heads of families recorded in 
ith 3 in 2 garment; to do a thing ordinarily, to the Old Teſtament, that lived before Moſes, 
ec. oy daub or (mear a thing over in a ciumly} as Adam, Lamech, Noah, Abraham, . Iſaac, 
le do p manner, | | acob, Sc. from hence it was given to the 
** ATE (S.) the head; in . as it is af biſhops of the firſt churches of the Eaſt, as 
over ** Platiorm likg what is called a horſe-ſhoe, 'not | © Antioch, Alexandria, Jeruſalem, and Conftan- 


| | . ftople i 


„ 


8 N 


Ar 


timople 5 and alſo to the firſt founders or 


heads of religious orders, as St. Baſil, St. 


PATRICIANS (s.) the name of the decend- 


ants from the firſt ſenators of Rome, and ge- 


nerally ſignifies. a noble or rich tamily, *| | 
PATRIMO'NIAL (A.) belonging or relating PA"'TRONESS (S.) a. lady, or other woman 


PA'TRIMONY (S.) any eftate, 5 


to an inheritance, or eſtate. 


. 


goods or money that deſcends from one per- 


PA TRINGTON (S.) in e of 


very pleaſant, on one ſide viewing the green 


Ber ; its market is weekly on Saturday; di- 
tant from London 142 computed, and 171 


P 


particularly applied to thoſe great or rich PA TTEN or PA'TTIN (S.) clogs ſhod with 


Tord ſbire, a very ancient town that formerly 
had an excellent harbour; its ſituation is 


fields, and on the other beholding the Ham- 


meaſured miles. 


A TRIO T (S.) one who ſerves his country, 


and ſo becomes a public benefactor; but 


men who venture both their lives and eſtates 


for the peace, benefit, and advantage of the 


common- wealth. 


PATRIOTISM (S.) noblenefs, public-ſpirit- 


* 


PATROCINA'TION or PATRO'CINY (S.) 
a protecting, defending, helping, aſſiſting, or 


PATRO'L or PATROU'ILLE (S.) in an 


men, if foot {or ſewer, if horſe) that are 
fent out from the corps de gard, to ſee hat 
is done in the ſtreets, and keep peace and 


PATROL (V.) to go about the town or-city, 


PA”TRON (S.) one that uſes his power, in- 


Fatranages or that right which is attached 


either real or peyſencl; real is that which is| any thing for a while, 


edneſs, generoſity in acting for the common 
benefit of the ſtate or nation where a perſon 
Uves. | 


maintaining the right of any one, 


Army or Garriſon, it is going round about in 
the night-time with a ſerjeant and five or fix 


quietnefs in the town, villages, roads, &cs 
in cities and corporations where there are no 
garrifons, this is performed by the conſtable 
and a fufficient number of watchmen kept 
in pay ſor the ſame purpcſe, 


&c. to keep regularity and peaceableneſs a, 
mong the inhabitants, and to prevent thieves 
breaking open pecples honſes, to give notice 
of. fires or any other danger, &c. 


tereſt, &c. for the defence, protection, pro- 
motion and advantage of another; alſo one 
who has a right to preſent a clerk, prieſt, 
or miniſter to a ſpiritual living. | 
A”TRONAGE (S.) the defence, kind pro- 


tection, &c. of a man in power; alſo the 


right, power, and authority that any perſon 
has to preſent a proper perfon to a ſpiritual 
benefice; and this is diſtinguiſhed into lay 


to the perſon either as founder, or heir of 
the founder, or as a poſſeſſor of the fee, to 
which the patronage is annexed ; and this is 


P AU 
attached tothe glebe, or to a certain inher; 
tance; perſonal belongs immediately to the 
founder of the church, and is tranſmittable 
to his children or family. „ 

PATRONAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
patron, friend, or henefactor. 


that is a patron. 


nheritance, PATRONYZE{V.) to take a perſon ot thing 


under one's protection or care. 


fon to another; ſo. thoſe vſtates, tythes, &c. PA“ TRONSHIP (S.) the dignity, office, and 
that are ſettled upon the church are called authority of a patron. ; 
the church's patrimony. | PATRONY*MICES (S.) thoſe names perſons 


derive from the:r anceſtors, vulgarly called 


their firnames. 


PA'TTEE or P ATT (S.) a ſmall tart or- 


pie, commonly filled or furniſhed with fruit; 
in Heraldry, a croſs pattee is one that is 
broad in the diviſion at the limb, and comes 
to a point in the center, or like joining four 


Martha. : 


irons to raiſe a perſon out of the dirt or wet, 
worn by women over their ſhoes while they 
are cleaning their houſes, or when they ga 
out in wet weather, 4 

PAUCITY (S.) fewneſs in number, ſcanti- 
neſs, or want of quantity. 


PAVE (V.) to lay in, or ſpread upon the 


ground, ftreets, yards, &c, ſtones, tiles, or 
any other covering, Rr 
PAVEMENT (S,) a cauſeway, road, yard, 
ſtreet, hall, kitchen, Kc. laid with bread 
ſtones, tiles, pebbles, c. | 


PA'VENCE (s.) me name of the heathen 


goddeſs under whoſe protection the mothers 


when froward. 


PAYVIER (S.) an artificer whoſe proper buſi- | 
neſs is to Jay che highway or common ſtreet 


with pebbles,. &c. the maſons laying the 
broad flat-ſtones, and the bricklayers the 
tiles, &c. - 


PAVILION (S.) a pleafure-room, tent, ta- 


dernacle, or ſummer-houſe. 8 
PAUNCH (S.) the guts, belly, or inteſtines, 


of any animal, and is what contains the or- 


dure, : 
PAU'PER (S.) in the Law, is a poor perſon, 


ſel, Ke. that ſhall do their buſineſs with- 


out fees, 


PAUSE (S.) a ſtop, reſting, thinking, or for- 
bearing to ſpeak, ſing, or play upon an in- 


ſtrument for a time. 
PAUSE (V.) to ſtand ſtill, to ceaſe from 


ſpeaking, to ſtop or diſcontinue the doing 


#4 <* * 


/ PAW 


triangles together; alſo u familiar way of, 
calling a girl ar woman, whoſe name is 


and nurſes recommended the children to ſe- 
cure them from fear; but others fay, that 
it was a ſort of bugbear that they frightened , 
children with, in order to make them quiet 


one who is not able to pay for the carrying 
on of his ſuit at his own expence, and there- 
fore the judge appoints him or her coun- 


p. 
P, 


#1 


xz ai. ers ad on A ans. MT 


d there- 
er coun- 


s with- 


2,0 for- . 
2 an in- 


aſe from 


he doing 


PAW 


PAW (s.) the foot of a beaſt, and ſometimes 
PAW (V.) tohandle, or play with any thing, 


' PAW (Part.) out upon, fie, forbear, &c. 


Fx 
a man's hand'is fo called, 


like a dog with his pazos fawning upon, or 
wantoning with any thing. 


PAWLE (S.) in a Ship, is a ſmall piece oi 
iron, bolted to one of the beams, or to the 
deck, cloſe to the capſtan, but ſo that it] 
may turn about; the wheels of the capſtan 
bear againſt it, when it is kept or ſtopt from 
running back. W 

PAWN (S.) a pledge or ſecurity left in a per- 


ſon's hand, to ſecure the payment of a ſum 


of money Jent, ; 
PAWN (V.)-to pledge or depoſite ſomething 
in another perſon's keeping, as a ſecurity to 
what I now borrow, | 
PA'WN-BROKER (S.) one whe makes a 
a trade to lend ſums of money upon goods de- 


poſited with him as a ſecurity for the pay-} 


ment of the principal and intereſt, 

PAY (V.) to diſcharge or ſatisfy a debt; alſo 
to thraſh, beat, or whip a boy, &c. for a 
fault; in a Skip, it means to lay hot pitch 
upon the ſeams after caulking, to prevent 
the water's runing through; alſo to lay a 
coat of new ſtuff after her ſoil has been 
burnt off, that has been contracted by her 
having been long in the water; and this ſtuff 

is made of a mixture of tallow, ſoap, oil, 

roſin and brimſtone, boiled together. 

PAY (S.) the hire, wages, ſalary, &e. that 
any one has for his work. 

PAY ABLE (A.) rent, wages, or ſums of 

money that now is, or hereafter will be due 
at a certain fixed time. 

PAYMENT (S.) ſometimes means diſcharg- 
ing the whole that any one owes, and ſome- 
tines part thereof, 

Prampt payment, a term in trade for paying 

a a ſum qt money before it is dub; as in caſes: 

ef ſale at the India-Houſe, &c. a month, &c. | 
15 allowed the bearer to pay his money, and 
fetch away his goods; but if the purchaſer 

comes betore that time, and pays his mo- 
ney, . &c, then he is allowed 1, 2, &e. per 
cent, diſcount for prompt payment. 

PAY NIMS (S.) ine ſame with pagans, hea- 
thens, unbelievers, &c. | | 

PEA (S.) a dehcious, fruitful, and pleaſant 
eatable pulſe both green and dry. 

PEACE (S.) in the Law, frequently means 


protection and defence, ſometimes rights, | 


privileges, and liberties; and oftentimes 
means quietneſs, tranquillity, agreement, u- 
nity, love, $rrendſhip, forbearance of inju- 


_ ries, and making up of differences; mena- | ' 


cing begins the breach of the peace, aſ- | 
fauliing increaſeth it, and battery accom- 
_ Pliſhethit, &c, Among the old Reomons, they] 
. hai a pretended. deity called by this name, 
_ Which they figured with a little Plutus in 

one hand, io. (hew that ſhe, furniſhed the 
© world with wealth; and with ears of corn 


PWPA.. 
times ſhe was painted with an olive branch 
in her hand, and a crown of laurel upon her 
head; it was alto uſual for the ſick and their 
friends to frequent her temple, to make 
prayers and vows, and the crowd was ſo 
great at particular times, that the worſhip- 
pers quarrelled one with another; a very ta- 
. mous temple was erected for her, at Rome, 
which was ornamented with moſt of the 
rich vaſes and curiofities taken out of the 
temple of the Jes at Feryſalemy in this 
temple the goddeſs was repreſented as a fine 
lady, endowed with a great deal of ſweet- 
neis and good-nature, crowned with laurel 
interwoven, holding a caduceus in one hand, 
and a noſegay of roſes and ears of corn in 
the other. | . 
PEA'CEABLENESS (S.) quietneſs of diſpok- 
tion, that hates quarrelling, &c. ; 
PEA'CEABLY (Part.) quietly, inoffenfively, 
without any hoſtility, 

PEACH (S.) 2 fine ayrecable eating ſummer- 
fruit of the pome kind. | | 
PEA COCK (S.) is a tame fowl, very well 

known, being remarkable for the extraordi- 
nary beauty of its plumage; it has a very 
long tail, diverſified with a variety of colours, 
and adorned with many marks at equal diſ- 
tances, reſembling eyes; it has a little tuft 
or crown upon its head, bke a buſhy tree, 
its wings are mixed with azure and geld co- 
lour, its ory is very ſhrill and difagrceable, 
its fleſh is reckoned. coarſe eating, and it is 
reported that it will not corrupt nor ſtink ; 
ſeveral experiments have been tried, where it 
has kep*. 2 whole year without putretaction. 
PEAK (S.) L. e top of a high ſharp hill, rock, 
or mountain; and ſometimes means a pirl's 
head-dreſs, or cap. N 


[PEAKNG 1 ſickly, weak, faint, that is, 


or looks pale, thin, &c. 8 
PEAL (S.) the united noiſe or ſound of many 
bells, guns, &c. together. ö 
PEAR (S.) a pleaſant eating- fruit, of which 
there are great variety of ſorts or kinds, ſome 
for eating raw, others for baking, &c. 
PEARCH or PERCH (S.) a denomination for 
a meaſure uſed in ſurveying or meaſuring of 
land, containing in length five yards and a 
half; alfo the ſtick or ſeat whereon a bird 
ſits or refs itſelf; alſo the name of a river 
or freſh-water fiſh, , 75 
PEARCH cr PERCH (V.) to fit on high upon 
a twig, ſtick, .&c, like a bird. 
PEARL (S.) a hard, white, round and clear 
ſubſtance, ſaid to be found in a ſhell-fiſk, re- 
ſembling an oiſter, and very much eſteemed 
by great ladies to be worn for necklaces; the 
fineſt are ſiniſſied up in the Perſian Gulf, now” . 
called ths Sca of Catif, and upon the borders 
of Arabia, they are alſo brought from Am- 
rica; it is ſaid thoſe ſhell-fiſn which are 
called pearls, follow the great ones called 
mother of pearls, like bees, and that they 


in the other, as an emblem of plenty; ſom«- 


3 


are Known to be big with pearls; when their 
b ſhelis 


* 


4 un; 


And that they are ſoft in the ſea; they are 


4 x g * \ 


_ PEA'SANTRY (S.) the whole body or com- 


Ke, 
PECCADTLLO (S.) a ſmall fault, a matter 


P E C 
Hells have bunches on each ſide; the Orien- 
ral pearls have a water which inclines them 
towards carnation; thoſe of America are 
n, and thoſe of the North gridelin, ſome 

ing found in Bokemia, Silefia, and Lorrain ; 
they are ſametimes found in common oyfters ; | 
thoſe which have been long worn turſ yel- 
low, and moulder away at the end of four- 
ſcore ot an hundred years; it is an old error 
to affirm that pearli are formed of the dew, 


oſten mentioned by way of ſimile in the Old 
Teſtament, as. of an exceeding value, and 
very beautiful; ſometimes they are confound- 
ed with precious tones, which is a great 
miſtake, pearls growing in the ſea, and in 
the ſhells of fiſhes, and precious ſtones in 
mines; alſo a film or unnatural ſpeck. that 


© ſometimes grows over the ſight of a perſon's 
eyes and damages the faculty of ſeeing; alſo 
- the 


name of a very ſmall- ſized letter uſed in 


P E D 
% priefts, called alſo the Rational, or B, cf. 


Plate of 7 udgment, which is a piece of em- 


broidery about ten inches ſquare, of 

rich work, which was won by the highs 
prieft on his breaft, ſet with four rows of 
precious ſtones, upon each of which was 


engraven one of tha names of the tribes f 


Iſrael ; it was compoſed of two pieces folded 
ane upon the other, like a purſe, in which 
it is ſaid the Urim and Thummim were en- 
PECUL TE (V.) a Lav ter 
'CULA V.) a term, ſignifying to 
— ms 2 ray N ublick ning by 
t at have the applicatio 
F 
PECU'LIAR (A.) ſomething that is conſider 
ed as fit for, or applied to a particular uſe; 
particular, private, proper. 4 
PECU'LIAR (S.) an intimate friend or ac- 
1 3 alſo a church that is exempt 
rom the juriſdiction of the ordinary of the 
dioceſe, and ſuch as has the power of proving 


| Foy , * 
ARMAN (S.) a particular ſort of eating - wills, &c, i 


1 
PEA'R-TREE (S.) a tree that bears the fruit 
* pears. th ; 

(S.) a country-man, or one that 
i uneducated in polite arts and ſciences; a 
clown or boor. | . 


pany of country people, conſidered or taken 


together. | | 
PEA'SCOD (S.) the þuſk,. ſhell, or pod in 

which peaſe grow, and ſometimes it means 

the peaſe and huſk conſidered together. 
PEAT (S.) a particular fort of firing, dug out 


and elſewhere. 
PE'BBLE (S.) a roundiſh fort of ſtone, of 
which e are large and others ſmall, 
uſed for laying the pavements of highways, 


more of form than offence, ö 
PECCANT (A.) offending,, committing a 


Court of peculiars, ſuch an one as takes 
cognizance of all ſuch churchies as are ex- 
empt from the juriſdiction of the particular 
bor of the dioceſe where they are in, and 

vrhi 

of Canterbury, ' 

PECU'NIA 20 ſometimes ſignifies money 
and ſometimes the deity that the Rothar: a- 
dored, as preſiding over riches, wealth, &c. 
in order to 8 thereof them- 
ſelves; they. alſo his ſon, whom they 
called Arpentinus._ 


lating, or pertaining to money. 


having a ſmall ſtock ef learning, carries or 
behaves himſelr fo diſagreeably, by making 
unſeaſonable and miſapplied criticiſms, that 
his company is quite troubleſome, and in- 
ſtead of being inſtructive is contemptible. 
PEDA'NTICK (A.) boaſting, criticiſing, or 
finding fault, like to, or after the manner of 


fault, &c, in Phyfic, thole humours that 

are either morbid or too abundant, are called 
eccant humours. | | 

PECK (s.] is a meaſure of capacity that holds 
or contains 16 pints, or two ons, or is 

- the r. fourth part of a buſhel, and com- 

. monly applied to dry goods, as coals, grain 

Ec. 3 little bale made in fruit as it 
hangs upon trees, is called a bird peck, &c. 
and among the Yulgar, all forts of victuals is 
called ec b. 5 

PECK. (V.) to ſtrike with the bill, as a bird 
does when it takes up its food, or to dig as 


miners, paviors, &c. do with an inſtrument 


called a pick-ax. | 
PE'CTORAL (S.) in Phyfick, is a medicine 
compoſed to heal diſorders of the breaſt, ſto- 


mach, ung, c. by thickening attenuat- 


ing, or allaying the humours that oftend 
them; alſo. an ornament worn by the Jero- 


3 


- a pedant, 
PEDANTRT (S.) a noiſy, vain, oftentatious 
boaſting, or ſhew of iearning. 


ſort of cannon, uſed chiefly on ſhip-board, 
to fire ſtones, bits of iron, &c, upon an ene- 
my that attempts to board them, &c. often 
made with ſcrew-breeche® to take or put in 
their charges that way. _. 
PE'DESTAL (S.] in ArchiteFure, is what the 
column cr pillar is ſupported by, or ſtands 
upon; and this uſually conſiſts of three 
| Parts, an by ſome architects in all the orders 
it is ſuppoſed to be one third part of the height 
of the column, including the baſe and capi- 


the ſtands or ſupports of ſtatues, are called 
pedeſtals ; the heights, ornaments, and pro- 
portions of which are purely arbitrary, 4c 
cording to the fancy of the artiſt. | 
wag PEDIGREE 


peculiarly belong to the archbiſhop _ 


PECU"'NIARY (A.) ſomething belonging, re- 
of maoriſh grounds in the north of England, ini a 
PE DAN T (S.) commonly means one, who 


PEDERE'RO or PRT TERE RO (s.) a fmall 


| - 
| tal, which is contradicted by others; allo 
| 


7 wy err 
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PEE. 
lon is deſcended of or from. 


that a | ; 
(S.) one who carries packs of ſmall 


PE'DLA 


N es houſes. | 
Pedlers French, a fort of confuſed, hodge- 


podge ſpeech, uſed by gypiies and others of | 


the canting crew. 


PE'DLING (S.) dealing in ſmall things or 


quantities, doing buſineſs of little value. 
PEDOBAPTISM (S.) infant - baptiſm. 
pEDO METER (S.) a mathematical inſtru- 


with an index on the outGde, having a 
chain faſtened to a wheel, the foot of a man, 
c. to determine how many ſteps or turns 
have been made from the time of beginning 
to move to the time of ceaſing, by which 
means the diſtance from one place to ana- 
ther may be meaſured, without any extra- 
ordinary trouble. 

PEEK (S.) on Ship-baard, is variouſly uſed ; 


where men or ſhips of war put the powder, 
i and merchatit-ſhips, outward-bound, put 
r their ſtore of victuals, &c, ſumetimes heav- 
4 ing the hawſe over the anchor, ſo that the 
"Y cable is then exactly perpendicular betwixt- 
them, is called beaming the peek 3 again, to 
y have the main-yard and fore-yard hoiſted | 
a- up, and ſo one end brought cloſe up to the 
e. ſhrouds, the other being raiſed up, and fo 
n- done to the contrary ſide, is called riding 
a peck, 
M PEEL (S.) a wooden inſtrament of about a 
re- yard and a half long, and three quarters 
G * broad, on which paſtry-cooks put many pies 
ho and tarts, &c. at once, either to carry them 
; or trom gentlemens houſes to be baked, or from 
ing the oven to where they are to be uſed at featts, 
bat or great entertainments; alſo the name of 
in- the inſtrument that Bakers, &c. uſe to put in- 
. to the oven to draw their bread, pics, &c. 
or with; alſo an inſtrument that Printers hang 
x of up their ſhects with, upon lines or wooden 
rails, as oy come ſrom the preſs, that they 
tious may dry; ſometimes it means the out war d 
dark, rind, ſkin, or coat of an onion, wal- 
mall nut, lemon, or other eatable fruit. at; 
oard, - PEEL (V.) to pull or {tip off the qutward 


bark, rigd, coat, ſkin of any fruit, &c. 
PEE'LING (S.) ſometimes fignities the ad of 
pulling off the coat or rind of an orange, le- 
men, &c. and ſometimes the coat itſelf. 
PEEP (V.) to look at a perſon or thing pri- 
vately thropgh a ſmall hole, or a very ſhort| 
ume, &c, alſo to make a monrntul note 
like a chicken that is diſordered ; alſo to go 
to ſleep, or to be drowſy, heavy; or incli- 


, hable to ſleep. 

PEE'PERS S) thoſe who peep or look pri - 
vately at any thing; alſo a cant name for 
looking-glats,, and ſometimes for a perſon's 


' PEDIGREE (S.) the ftock, race, or anceſtors, | 


r wares up and down the country, to 


ment compoſed of ſundry wheels and pinions, } 
5 | very attentively, yet ſo an if ms nutice was ' 


ſometimes it meang that room in the hold | 


; 


eres, 
PEER or PIER (S.) in Architecture, is a 


Rrong or matlive wall, built as a buttreſs or 


PEG 
fottreſi in a mole or harbour, to beeak the 
violence of the fea, r curtent of any other 
waters, that ſo the thip.may ride with the 


greater ſafety ; and mes iti conſidered 
only as a pilatier to «pen wa of 
a high and large building anda it 


means only the blaak or fpace of wall bat 
is between window and window in 2 commen 
houſe or building, from whence thoſe 
ing-glaſſes that are put there are F 
called pier-glaſſes, if they ave made fit to 
the places. | 
PEER (V.) to prep, leer, or load at aay thing 


taken of it, ſhly, cunningly, Kc. . 
PEE'RAGE (S.) the dignity of a peer, = 
tached to a duchy, carldom, Sc. the con- 


ferring this honour is they privilege "of he 
kings of France and Znplantty al BY NR 
cuſtorn, toll, or tax, for the wall oY,” n 
ing and ſupporting of pier Ie= 
ſerve the ſhipping in the 


where theſe are built to |} 


- 4,6 


+ A” 
LY 


a wy * 


of the ſea, &c. * 4 — 2 
PEE'RESS (s.) the wiſe of a peg il inet 
times the heireſs of u pr. 
PEER. ESS (A.) beyond all equality, 8&8 
ed. 


-* 
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Ly 
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cannut be match + 
PEE'RLESSNESS (S.) the const, dc... 4. 
Ii:y of any thing that cannet be equal , 
matched. | * r 
PEERS (S.) in Fran:e, are great officers bee 5 8 
longing to that crown, and counfellors in they >: 
parliament of Pari; aaciently there 1 
but 12, 6 eccleſiaſticks, and 6 Jaicks, inſtitimmiet 
ta aſſiſt the king at his firſt coming to the =P 
crown, and judging of figfs and ditferences 
among vaſſals, to adviſe him in important 
affairs, and ſerve him in the war; but they 
are very much increaſed now, being about 
137; alſo the name for all thoſe noblemen 
1 up the e par- 
ent of England; allo jurymen impan- 
nelled upon — inqueſt; al per ſons of the 


fame rank, dignity, or quality. 

PEE'VISH (A.) frettul, ſoon angry, hard to 
be pleaſed, &c. | 

PEE'VISHNESS (S.) a humour or diſpoG- 
tion that is ſeldom pleaſed, un- 
caſineſs, &c. 

PEG (S.) a ſmall piece of wood uſd ſometimes 
to ſcrew up or tighten the ftrings of a muſical. 
inſtrument, ſometimes driven indo a wall to 
hang any thing on, as hats, clatkes, horſes 

' harneſſes, &c. and ſometimes ta ſtop ſmall 
holes in liquor-caſks, e. and ſometimes is 
the familiar contraction for a woman's name, 
who is properly named Margeret ; alſo. the 
name of a ſmall piece of ſteel or iron put in- 
to childrens toys, called caſtle · tops. 

PEG (V.) to bore a hole with a gimblet in a 
wine, beer, &c, caſk, to taſte the liquor, &c.. 
alſo 70 ſtrike or Hit any thing ed iron 
point that is faſtened or gut into children 
toys, called ca Ne-t aps. 

22 PE'GA-s 


\ 


PE I. p E M 
PEGASUS (S.) a winged horſe, repreſented] rated ſo much away, that there is only ſo 
by the j ets to be the fon of Neptune, trom] much liquor left as will juſt keep the ſalts 
IF  _ the print of whale hoof iprung tae fountain] in fuſion, ö Pl 
Hyppocrene. Heller ephon mounted on him, in Clert ef the PELLS (S.) an officer or clerk in 

order to fight wich Chimara, and he was at-| Chancery, who enters every teller's bill in a | 
terwards placed among the itars; others ſay,' parchment roll, called the roll of receipts, | 
that Pegaſus ſprung from Meduſa s blood] and alſo makes another, called the roll of 
chat ran irom her body, hen Perſeus cut! endings. 
. off her head; in Afronon.y, it is a conſtel- PELLU'CID (A) clear, tranſparent, diapha- t 
lation in the northern hemiſphere pictured; nous, that may be feen through like ylaſs | 
upon the globe, maps &c, as a flying horſe, or any other clear medium, : PE 

in which by Fralerg's catalogue are 20 ſtars, PE'LMEL (S.) a hurry, confuſion, diſorder, | 

_ + by Tycho's 19, and by Flanyteed s 98, of va-| noiſe, rout, crowd, &c, ( 
rious magnitudes, | PELT (S.) the ſkin of any beaſt, eſpecially af- 
PELA'GIANS (S.) a ſect that aroſe in the] ter the fir is ſtripped, pulled, or taken off; PE 


church in the 5th century, and that are re- alſo a heat, chare, or paſſion that an angry ! 
ported to have maintained that it was not! perſon is in, PE 
only poſſible that men ſhould become im- PEL'T (V.) to throw dirt, ſnow-balls, ſtones, 0 
_ peceable in this life, but affirmed, that ſe-|' Kc. at a perſon, 1 
veral had actually attained that degree of 'PE'LTING (S.) the act of throwing dirt, f 
perfection; that they denied the grace of | ſtones, &c. alſo accuſing a perſon of faults, PE 
Jeſus Chriſt, and held hat Ly the natural] or calling names. d 
lorce of our free-well, we can work out our PELT-MO'NGER (S.) a perſon who trades PE 
falvation, and acquire bliſs; that they de-] in the ſkins of beaſts. 1 
nied original Gn, and ſaid it deſcended to the PE'MBRIDGE (S.) in Her:fo-dfpire, a ſmall 0 
poſterity of Adam, not by propazation but; town whoſe market is weekly on Tueſdoy; a 
umitation; that grace was given to dur me- diſtant from London 100 computed, and 122 if 
rits, and that they deſerve it; that Alan meaſured miles. 0 
was mortal by nature and condition before PEMBROKE (S.) the county town of Pen- te 
we fall; that fin was not the cauſe, of | brokeſhire, ſtands on the eaſt ſhore of Mil find. d 
death; that our being, as man, was from] Haven, having two fair bridges over the * 
God, but our being ju't was from ourſch es;] Creek; it is the largeſt, richeſt, and moſt of 
that there were three ways of ſalvation, [ flouriſhing townof all Szurh-Wales, being in- ti 
vix. by the law of Nature, the Jaw of Mo-] habited by many gentlemen, merchants, and ei 
ſeꝛs and the law of Cbriſt, &c. - other conſiderable traders, who are reported f. 
.  PELF (S.] money, riches, wealth of any fort] ' to employ 200 fail of ſhips; here is a cuſtora- P 
or kind. a 3 houſe with proper officers; it was for- m 
PE'LICAN (S.) ſome ſay there are two forts | merly a place of good firength, being forti- th 
or kind of theſe birds, the one that lives up-] fied with a wall, en which are ſeveral towers, in 
on the water and feeds upon fiſh; the other] having three gates for entrance; and alſo N 
keeps in deſarts, and feeds upon ſerpents od, With a ſtrong caſtle ſeated on a rock; but w 
other reptiles; it is ſaid to have a particular] of late years theſe are gone to decay; it is pr 
tenderneis for its young; it generally places] a town corporate, governed by a mayor and w 
ts neſt upon a craggy rock, to preſerve it ſub-officers; has a very good market week- th 
from the ſerpents, which being naturally an] ly on Saturday, and ſends one member to ve 
enemy, obierves when the wind blows to- parliament ; diftant from London 177 com- th 
wards the pelican's neſt, and ſo ſquirts 1ts-ve-| puted, and 214 meaſured miles th 
nom, and kills the young ones; the old one, PEMBROKESHIRE (S.) in Seurh-Waler, is th 
to recover them to lite again, mounts up a- the moſt extreani weſtern part of Wales; the to 
toft, and by beating its ſides with its wings, | foil is rich and fertile, boch for tillage and pa 
makes the blood to guth out, which falling] paſturace, well ſtored with cattle; it is al- he 
into the neſt, reſtores life to the young nes] moſt ſurrounded with the ſea, and repleniſh ab 
again; the interpreters are not agreed what] ed with fine rivers, which furniſh the inha- pr 
this bird is when ſpoken ot in ſcriptures,] bitants with plenty of fiſh and fowl; within Wi 
ſome faying it is the bittern, the hern, the] the earth are many mines, eſpecially cozl- ac 
. fwan, the lapwing, or the cuckow; vith} mines; its principal place for ſhipping 13 re 
the Ci ymiſis, it is a fort of double veſlel,} called Milſoril-Vlawen, one of the greateſt and rir 
commonly made of ylaſs, uſed in diſtillatiun] beſt ports in Fritain, containing 13 roads, 16 go 
by circulation; alſo a ſurgeon's inſtrument to] erocks, and 5 bays, fo that a 1000 ſhip moj ve. 
draw tecth with; alſo an old piece cf ord-] ride fately at a time; part of this county 35 of 
- nance that carried a ball of about fix pounds. inhabited by Flcmirgs, who were fixed here to 
| . PELLET (s.) a ſmall ball or round ſubttan.e} by king Herry I. the place where they Iv? ye 
| of tow, duugh, & c. . | is called Lirrtle England bey:nd Wales; the m 
PE*LLICLE (S.) a very fine thin ſkin; and in] cuunty has 7 hundreds, 14 5 pariſhes, and £0! 
Cymiſtry, it is that film or ſkia that is torm-| * market towns; it is in the biſhoprick of St, I 
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PEN 


| Pivid's, and ſends three members to patlia- | ' 
2. : 
PEN (S.) a ſmall inſtrument to write with ; | 


and in Europe, is now commonly made of a 
gooſe's quill ; in the Ca, of a reed, &c. 
alſo a coop for fowk, or a fold for ſheep ; 
alſo the head of a pond where a reſervoir 
of water is kept for driving large mills, either 
for {melting or forging of iron, lead, cop- 
&c, ; 

PEN'(V.) to ſet or write down directions in a 
book or other matter; alſo to inctofe in a 
cloſe or ſtrait place, like chickens in a 
coop, ſheep in a fold, &c. 

PE'NAL (A.) ſomething belonging to fines or 

uniſhments. 

pENALNESS (S.) the condition or quality 
of an action or eircumſtance, whereby a per- 
ſon may come under the laſh of the law, or 
forfeiture of ſome covenant. 


PENALTY (S.) the fine or — t for 
doing or fordeming certain acts. 

PE/'NANCE (S.) called by the Foros Thejoun- 
tha, which they ſay confiſted in the love of 
God attended with good works; they made 
a confeſſion upon the day of expiration, or 
ſome time before; they had ſtated degrees 
of it, in proportion to the crimes commit- 
ted, and penſtentlaries to aſſign them their 
diſcipline when they came to confeſſion, 
which was a part, and annexed to the fin- 
offerings ; they held a place for the purifica- 
tion of the ſoul after death, and ſa- 
erifices for the deadz but now they go no 
farther than prayers for them; it is ſaid, the 
Phariſees maintained that the ſouls of good 
men went into another body after death, but 
the ſouls of the wicked went to hell directly; 
in the Primitive Churob, thoſe who had miſ- 
behaved themſelves to any ſcandalous degree, 
were put under diſcipline, and barred ſeveral 


privileges, as of communion, &c. Penance | 


was * publickly in the church, where 
the offender, cloathed in ſackeloth, and co- 
vered with aſhes, proftrated himſelf before 
the congregation, took hold of the knees of 
the faithful, and kifled their feet to move 
their compaſſion, and obtain thei? prayers, 
to which the biſhop alſo exhorted them by a 
particular diſcourſe made on that occaſion ; 
he was obliged to frequent faſting and much 
abſtinence, * wr" leng and often in 
prayers, either kneeling or proſtrate, to 
watch, lie upon the ground, and give alms, 
according to his ability, to abſtain from all 
recreations and ordinary converſation, du- 
ring the time of his penance, to keep no 
company, medtlle with no bufineſs, nor con- 
verſe even with the faithful, .but in cafes 
of great neceffity ; and though he might go 
to church and hear the ſermons and prayers, 
jet he might nat partake of the facra- 
ment; how long theſe exerciſes were to 
continue was at the direction of the biſhop, 
who tempered the matter with as much 


/ 


PE'NDANTS (S.) jewels or ear-rings hangin 


PEN 
calmrieſs and diſcretion as he was maſter 
of; but it was corrupted by degrees, and 
proftituted to ſo ſhameful a degree by the 
church of Rome, that for money others 
might perform nce for the offender; 
the exceeding ſtrictneſs of the primitive 
church introduced an extreme opinion of 
the prieſthood, and a monaſtick life, and 
what that degenerated into, is well known 
by the neceſſity the reformed nations and 


countries were brought to of aboliſhing 
em. A 
ENA'TES (S.) were the heathen or pagan 


houſhold goods, which were of two forts, 
viz. publick and private; the publick ones 
were a fort of tutelar deities to the city and 
empire of Rame ;; the images or repreſenta- 
tions of thoſe pretended deities were brought 
by AEncas from Troy, ſome of which were 


made of iron, ſome of braſs, and fome of 
earth, x 


PENCE (S.) ſometimes means a ſmall portion 


of copper money uſed by way of change ; 
and ſometimes means the tax or impoſition 
formerly paid by the Engliſh to the ſee of 
Rome, called Peter pence, at firſt anly paid 
for the maintenance of an Englifh ſchool at 
Rome, and paid by every houte, though at- 
terwards reſtrained to thoſe who had the va · 
ne of 30 pence in quick ar live ſtock; this 
was collected at the feaſt of St. Peter ad win- 
cula, at which time thoſe biſhops who were 
to pay it to the pope, might be ſued in the 
king's court, if they did not pay it; ſome | 
kings forbad the payment, and others 
reſtored it, till it was abſolutely taken off by 
a ſtatute of 1 Elizabeth; be Las get the pence, 
is 2 uſed to hint that the perion 1s 
rich. 


PE'NCIL (S.) a ſmall inſtrument of various 


uſes; ſometimes it means the fine har 
bruſh that a painter uſes in his work; ſome- 
times means a ſmall, long, thin piece of late, 


to write with on a broad flat fle; atd 


ſometimes red chalk or black lead cut in thin 
flips, and inclaſed in wood, tu write memo- 
randums with, or draw figures, &c. 


PE'NCRIDGE (S.) in Staffordſhire, particu- 


larly ramous for its great horie-fair, and eſ- 
pecially for ſaddle nags; its market though 
ſmall, is weekly on "Tueſday ; diſtant from 


Londen 100 computed, and 122 meaſurtd . 
miles. 


PE'NDANT (S.) in a Ship, is a ſhort rope 


made faſt at one end, either to the head of | 
the maſt or yard, or to the clew of a fail, 
and are in bigneſs according to the places 


"where they are uſed, having at the other 


end a block with a ſhiver, to reeve ſome 
running rope into, "7% 
or to hang at à woman's ears; alſo the ſeeds 
that grow on mina or chives; alſo thoſe 
long colours Which are hung out at the yard- 
arms 4 ſhips, or om che head & the maſt, 

r 2 vn tor 


** n n 2 


* PEN PEN 

3 for ſhew or ornament to make her look |PE'NITENTNESS (S.) thediſpoſition of mind pl 
beautiful. | 8 Ws 2% that is ſorry, or willing to make ſatisfaction 

PE'NDENT (A.) hanging downward, faſtened] for any offenctde. | 

* at one end and free at the other. | PE'NITEN'TS (S.) thoſe ho are ſorry, and | 

| PE'NDULOUS (A.) any thing that hangs] humble themſelves for their fins, faults or | 

down, and is at free liberty to ſwing or play] crimes committed, &. alſs the name of 

backwards and forwards; * "$145 ſome perſons who formed ſeveral fraternities i 

. PENDULUM (s.) any weight faſtened to the] in Iraq, and made profeſſion of doing public 

end of a wire, ſtring, &c, and ſuſpended on] penance at certain times in the year; from 0 

a nail, ec. to vibrate or ſwing freely, which, whence ſprung a dangerous ſect, who in a 1 

according to its length, vibrates à certain] frantiek mood ran up and down the ſtreets 0 

number of times in a determinate ſpace off in companies, naked to the waiſt, and ſlaſh- ] 

time, from whence thoſe excellent machines] ing themſel ves very ſeverely, called the Fla- 6 

commonly called clocks, are made and regu-| gellants, who affirmed that this not only 0 


5 lated ; for it is found by experience, that a] obtained remiſſion of what ſins they had © 
4 pendulum, whoſe length from the point off heretofore committed, but alſo of all thoſe Jr” 
ſuſpenſion, to the center of the weight or] they ſhould hereafter commit; and tho' this 4 

ball is 29 inches and oo tenths of an inch, Was diſcountenanced and ſuppreſſed, yet there PE 

beats or vibrates ſeconds, and for the certain-| - are ſeveral, fraternities of different colours b 

=o, ty and excellenc thereof 18 called the royal that 80 by this name, and exerciſe this di- 7 


ſtandard; and from this all others are regu-}- . ſcipline, tho ſomewhat more moderately, at de 
lated ; for it is demonſtrated, that all lengths |- this day... 2 
of pendulums are to one another, as the ſquares PE NKNIFE (S.) a ſmall, knife made with a it 

of the times of the ſeveral oſcillations. very thick back, and ground hollow on 
. PE'NETRABLE (A.) any thing that may be] purpoſe to make pens with. 

pierced through, conjectured, gueſſed, dived, PE NMAN (S.) ſometimes is taken for an au- 

f or found out, . | thor, writer, Or compoſer of any book, and 
F - PENETRABLENESS or PENETRABILI-| ſometimes for one who makesthe art of very 
| TY S.) the capacity, condition, or qua- fine or curious writing his particular employ, 

lity of any thing that may be bored or vulgarly called a writing-maſter, 


-- pierced, &c. 8 PE'NNILESS (A.) poor, with never a penny 
' PENETRANT (A.) of a ſharp, piercing, | of money in a perſon's pocket or policſiivn, 
quick wit, ſubtle, cunning, &c. PE'N ON, (S.) a flag or banner terminating in 
. PENETRATE (V.) to conceive, apprehend, |. * point; and in Heraldry, it is ſuch a 
8 dive into, bore, pierce, or get through any. bearing. W H e N 
thing. PENN V, rather PEN Y (S.) a ſmall piece of fi- 


PENETR A'TION (S.) the act of boring or] ver coin, worth the 12th part ot a thilling, or 
piercing through any thing; or the faculty of | Mo or four pieces or, copper cola, the one 
apprehending, learning, or knowing the dif- called a haltpenny, the other a farthing, 
ficulties of arts and ſciences. © '- PENNY-WEiGHY G.) a {mall weight in 

 PENETRA'TIVE (A.) the quality or faculty | the diviſion of the. pound troy, being the 
of piercing, getting into, or through a thing 240th part of a, pound in weight, as a peny 

or matter. * IF" eie the ſame part of a pound ſterling in value, 
PENTNSULA (S.) a neck of land that runs] becauſe that antiently the pound of filter was 
out into the ſca, and is almoſt ſurrounded by | the ſame value with the pound of coin, 0r 
the water. ; . : | 20s, but now the value of a pery-4eight ot 

PENI'NSULATED (A.) any place almoſt bullion or ſilver is of an Uncertain value in 
moated or ſurrounded with water, coin, according to the fineneſs, or proporit- 

PENITENCE (S.) the act of repentance, tion it bears to ſtandard filver, which ib allo 

forrow, ſatis faction, mortification, &c. for! at an uncertain value, according as chere 18 
ſome fault committed. I » plenty or demand for bullion; but, at the 

- PE'NEPENT (A.) ſorrowful for x fault com-] Mint, where the ſtandard and price s bxed 
mitted, willing to make ſatis faction, or un- to 11 ounces, 2 drams fine, and 3 /. 2 f. V. 


deergo puniſhment for an offence. lue, the peny-weight is worth 3 d. - 
Iv © PENITE'NTIAL (A.) ſomething that belongs PE! NNVY-WORT EH (S.) ſometimes means 3 
. to repenfanc2, E. much meat, bread or other commodtty, 33 


PENITE'NTIAL (S.) a certain book among] may be bought for a. peny; and ſometime 
the Ronan Catbolicks, that contains direfti-| it means a bargain or profitable purchale, 
ons, prayers, &c. relative to every fin. by. which the buyer may be a great gant: 
PENITENTIARY (S.) in the Chwreb of PE'NRISE (S.) in Glamorganſpire, Sautb- 
eme, is a prieſt appointed to hear confeſtions, | Wales, is near the ſca, and has 2 imall 
and appoint peaances, which ar firſt was the] market weekly on Thurſday ; distant ron 
work of the biſhop only, in the weſtern Ro-] London 155 computes,” and 187 meaſy 
an church, till the 12th-century; alſo the] miles, , H 
place where the confeſſions are taken. 4 . 1 44-7tÞB NAT 
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ENRITH or PERITH (s.) in Cumberland, 
a wy n a hill called Feritb Fell, near the 
8 rivers Fimont and Lowrber, a large, well-|. 
Fl built, and populous town, much inhabited 
or by farmers, &c. and though. it is neither 
of a borough nor corporation, yet the count) 
ies ſeſſons are held here, and weekly a great 
lie market on Tueſday, which is much reſort- 
om ed to for corn, cattle, and all forts of provi- 
n a ſions, the market-place being very large and 
ets commodious for that purpoſe ; the church is 
n- lately rebuilt, the roof ot which is ſupported 
la- by a number of pillars, the ſhafts of whoſe 
nly columns are one intire ſtone, of -a reddiſh 
had colour hewn out of a quarry that is at the- 
noſe entrance of the town; diſtant from London 
this 221 computed, and 283 meaſured miles. 
nere PENRYN (S.) in Cornwall, is a conſiderable 
ours borough town, ſeated on a creek of Fa/mouth 
di- Haven, weſtward, where ſhips of great bur- 
y, at den can eaſily come up, which by reaſon of 
its healthful and pleafing ſituation occaſions 
ith 2 it to be full of conſidrable inhabitants, who 
on drive a great trade in pilchards and the Neww- 
| foundland fiſhery z here are weekly 3 mar- 
n au- kets, on Wedneſday and Friday for corn, and 
, and Saturday for all forts of proviſions; thetown| 
very conſiſts of one principal ſtreet, and ſome 
wlor, {mall branches; King James I. incorporated 
it, and it is now governed by a mayor, 11 
penny burgeffes or aldermen, and 12 common- 
mon. council-men, &c. king Janes II. granted a 
ing in new charter, hy which the election of mem- 
uch 2 bers for parliament (whither it ſends two) 
ſhould be in the magiſtracy only; but that 
e of ſil power was never uſed, and now all the in- 
ing, or habitants that, pay ſcot and lot, have votes; 
he one diſtant fim London 219 computed, and 264 
0% meaſured miles. + il n | 
ght in PENSA'NCE or PENZA'NCE (S.) inCorn- 
ung the wall, is che fartheſt town of any note weſt, 
a peny being 230 computed, and 290 meaſured 
n value, miles from. London; this is a place of good 
ver Was buſineſs, is well built and populous, and ha g 
oin, Or a great many ſhips belonging to it; it is 
peight of ſeated on Movnts-bay, in an inlet belong- 
value in ing to it, and hath a conſiderable market 
proporti- week only Thurſday. 1; {1,250 8 
h 13 alſo PE NSFORD. (S.) in Samer ſerſpire, ſeated on 
there 18 the river. Chuez.a town of good note; and 
, at the much inhabited by hatters and bakers ; it 
2 is fixed has a good market weekly on Tueſday; diſ- 
23. N- tant trom London 94 computed, and 114 
* meaſured mi les. | OILED 
means 25 PENSION (S.) the allowance that a prince 
jodity, 28 &c. makes to particular people for their 
metimss maintenance, upon account of having them 
purchaſe, always ready when their ſervice may be of 
t gainer. uſe to him, alſo the alms or charitable al- 
, South- lowance made by pariſhes, alm-houſes, &c, 
: a (mall to aged or por people, whoſe necefiities re- 
Fant from quire their aſſiſtance; alſo an allowance or 
meaſured falary for any labour or ſervice. 
PENSIONARY or PENSIONER (S.) one 
NAITH who receives an annual allowance, ipend, 
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or ſalaty, either. by way of charity, or for 
ſervice done; alſo the title of the chairman 
or prime miniſter of the ſtates of Holland, 
which office continues for five years, and is 
then generally renewed by re- election of. the 
- ſame perſon, and ſo on till he dies, and this 
is called the grand penſionary; every par- 
ticular city in every province 8 ſuch an 
officer that preſides in their particular coun- 
cils, &c. and in the aſſemblies of the ſtates 
of the province he is ſpeaker an the behalf of 
his city; but their authority is not the ſame ' 
in all places, in ſome they only give their ad- 
vice, and are only in the atfkemblies of the 
- magiſtrates, when called, in others they at- 
tend conſtantly, and in others they make, 
prepare, or draw up the propoſitions on be- 
half of the bourguer-maſters, and metho- 
dize and draw up their reſolitions; they al- 
ſo have a fixed allowance from the ſtate; 
there are alſo. a band or eompany of gentle- 
men in the court of En land, called gentle- 
men penſioners, whoſe buſineſs is to guard the 
king's perſon in his own houſe, and for that 
purpoſe are always in waiting in the preſence- 
chamber; their number is 40, who are ob- 
liged to keep three double horſes, and a ſer- 
vant, who is to be armed; they.commonly + 
bear a gilt pole-ax, and have a captain, 
lieutenant, ſtandard-bearer, and clerk of the 
cheque for officers. F Ju 
PE*NSIVE (A.) thoughtful, ſad, heavy, ſor- 
rowful, grievous, & cc. | 
PENT (A.) ſhut up, incloſed, ſtraitened for 
room, &c. 5504 Kl 
PE NTACHORD (s.) any muſical inſtrument 
that has five ſtrings. me 
PE'NTAGON..(S,) 4 geometrical figure, con- 
ſiſting of five angles, and five ſides; if the 
fides are all equal, it is called a regular sſope- 
rimeter or. fentagon; and when conſidered 
aſtrologically, conſtitutes new aſpect 
called a quintile ; when the ſides of the fi- 
ure are unequal, it is called irregular, and 
may be varied many ways. a 
PE NTAGRA PII (S.) an inſtrument contrived 
to copy prints, drawings, &c. in any pro- 
portion, without being ſkilled in drawings 
PENTA METER (S.) a poetical term tor a 
verſe conſiſting of five feet. ant 
PE'NTATEUCH (S.) Ggnifies any book con- 
fiſting of fave parts, diviſions, or books; but 
generally means the five. firſt books ef the 
Old Teſtament, called Geneſis, Exodus, 'Le- * 
viticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy, generally 
ſuppoſed to be written by Moſes. pK) 
EN'TA”THLON (S.) an exerciſe among the 
Greeks, which conſiſted of five forts of plays 
or exerciſe, viz running, leaping, or throw- 
ing the quoit, hurling ot the javelin, boxing 
and wfeitling; whoever came off conqueroꝝ 
in any one had a reward z but he that was 
the victor in all received a palm, -which.avas . 
put into his hand, and had his name pubs 
l many pralſes, and a loud voice, 
1 2 


. . 


| 
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_ 'PENTECOSTA'RIAN (S.) in the Great 


' PENTHOUSE (S.) in Billing, is a ſhielter 
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dy the publick herald, and had alſo a crown {. 


of great value beſtowed upon him. 
PENTECOST (A.) literally fignifies the ordi- 


nal number called the fiftietn; and among 


the Fetus, it is what they called the feaſt! 
of weeks, it being the fifacth day after the 
Hxteenth of Niſan, or the ſecond day of the 
paſſover, which contained full ſeven weeks, at! 
which time they offered the firſt fruits of the, 
Wheat harveſt, which at that time was com- 
pleated ; this offering conſiſted of two loaves 
of leavened bread, tix pints. of meal, ſeven 
. Jambs of that year, one calf, and two rams 
fora burnt-offering, two lambs for a peace- 
otfering, und a goat for 'a fin-offering it 
was inſtituted among the Feqvs, firſt, to 
oblige the Iraelites to appear at the temple of 


— 


3 


the Lord, there to acknowledge his abſolute 


dominion: over the whole country, and on 
their laboursz and, ſecondly, to call to re- 
membrance, and to give God thanks fer the 
law which he had given them from Mount 
Sinai, the fiftieth day after their coming out 
of Egypt; the modern Ferus celebrate this 
feaſt tor two days, during which they ab- 
ſtain from labour and all ſecular buſineſs x 
they dreſs their ſynagogues and places where 
they read the law, and wlfo their houſes, 


: 
7 


with garlands made of roſes; flowers, &c. 


and ſhew all manner of tokens of joy, plea- 


ſure and ſatisfaction; the Chriſtian church 
alſo celebrates this feaſt fifty days, or ſeven 
weeks after Eafter, or the feaſt of the re- 
ſurrection of our Saviour; and this is, and 
has always been, obſerved upon a Sunday, 
upon actount of the | 
the aſcenſion of Chriſt, aſſembled themſelves 
together (it ĩs reported by ſome) in the houſe 
of Mary the mother of Jobu, upon Mount 


Sion, when they /waited tor the Holy Ghoſt 


whirh Chriſt had promiſed to ſend them; 


and about nine of che clock in the forenoon | 
_ .. there was à noiſe as of à mighty wind that | 


filled the Whole houſt, angat the ſame time 
the appearance of fire in che ſhape of tongues, 
| 2 cloven, ſettled upon each of their 

Beads, and from that time they were en- 
dowed with the ſpirit of ſpeaking various 
tongues, &. this is put by the chronologers 

in the year | 


mars oe i out 
PENTE 08 Tals (S.) offerings or preſents | 


made by the people to their parochial mini- 
ſter, or of ſmall churches to their great or 
mother church at Whitfuntide. 


Church, is one of their eceleſiaſtieal books, 
that / contains the office for the church from 
| day till the eighth day after Pcn;cro/?, 
Which they call the Sunday of all the Saints, 
and in the Roman Church Trinity-Sunday. 


made of boards, &c. over a door, window, 


xc. to keep yoods and perſons both from the 
- - rain and ſun. 8. 7 | 


Apoſtles having, after | 
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PER 
dies, means the laſt büt as one, as in com- 
nding, pound is the penuitima. 

8 RA (S.) in Hftrotemy, is a faint or 
partial ſhadow  obſerved- between the perfect 
Hadow, and the full light in an eclipſe; and 
this degree of light and ſhadew of the pe- 
numbra will be greater or leſs, as the parts 
lie open to 2 greater er lefler part of the 
ſun's body in calculations of eclipſes, whe- 
ther of the tun, moon, or other planets, 
primary or ſecundary z but it is moſt conſi- 
derable in that of the ſun. 


PENU'RIOUS (A.) covetous, niggardly, ſtin- 


ey; alſd curious or nice. 


PE NUR (S.) great poverty, or want, ex- 


tram noceſſity, &c. 
PEOPLE (S.) ſigniſies every perſon, or the 
Whole collection of inhabitants in a nation 
or kingdom; and theſe are ſub-divided into 
Various claſſes, ſuch as the common pevple, 
the great or rich people, Se. | 
PEOPLE (V.) to ſtock or furniſh an uninha- 
- 'bifed place with people or inhabitants. 
PEPPER (S.) a fort of fpice that grows in 
mall round grains in the Txdies, of a hot and 
dry nature or quality, and uſed to ſeaſon 
ſoops, Kc. alſo to ftrew upon thoſe fruits 
that are cold and moiſt; it grows upon a 
weak and low ſhrub of the reptile kind, and 
commonty:planted at the foot of large trees; 
the corn, berrics, or ſeeds grow in cluſters 
like grapes, which are at firſt green, when 
Tipe and on the tree red; and being gathered 
and dried in the ſun, become almoſt black; 
and this is what is commonly called bac 
0 pepper 3 the white pepper is the fruit of the 
ame plant, and is prepared by moiſteniag 
the grain in ſea water, and then drying it 
in the ſun; this occaſions the outward bark 
or huſk to peel off, and fo leaves only th: 
- feet or pulp Which is white; long prpper is 
much the ſame, only it grows in heads like 
Indian eurn, with many grains cloſe huſked 
together in heads, about the length and thick - 
ineis of k child's finger, and is not quite ſo 
puugent as the other; there is#nother ſort 
called &inea- pepper, or piper Indicum, which 
is of a ccral colour, ſome of which is very 
Qaarp, ſtrong, or pungent; there is alla 
another ſort called Jamaica- pepper, and by 
ſome all- ſpice, upon account of its pleaſant 
and univerſal aromatick taſte, when pounded 
oo ground to powder. r | 
PEPPERED (A.) ſtrewed or bigh ſeaſoned 
with pepper, alſo veryimuch or ſeverely pu- 


þ 


|  niſhed by pelting, &e. alſs a term for one 


{that has got the pax or foul diſeaſe to a great 
height, , 1 
PRER ADVENTURE (Part.) perhaps, it may 
be ſo, ec. 1 
PERAMBULA'TION (s.) -a walking or g0- 

ing thro' any place, in order to ſettle the 
boundaries, &c. 


PER AMBULA'TOR' (s.) one who goes over 


PENVULTIMA (s.) in word of ſeveral fylla- 


a field, wood, ot manor, to ſettle the wry 
| | OY 
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PERCU'SSION (S.) a ſtriking or hitting one 


r, of Tufveying-wheel. | 


an thing that” may be ſeen, conceived, or 
underſt : - .. , n 9 
PERCEIVE (V.) to 'apprehend, underſtand, 


0 . * * 4 9 1 


ERCE'PTIBLE (A.) 


* | 
; e. alſa a mathemazic infrument {&d } PERFIDIQUS (4, ). baſe, treacharous, falſcs 
in Ln nfs. Mes elle qe nos n 2 5 


eee. 


PE'RFORATED (A.) in Botany, is when 
erde P TiO (S.) that act of the mind e be a (A.) in Botany, is when 2 


' wheteby it ſees, knows, conceives, under- |" 


—— "ou tint 6 
PERCH (S.) a put croſs a bird-cage for 
" the bird to eo 5 reſt on. KF . 
PERCH (V.) to fly to, to get upon, or fit 
a 0 be e or elevated 6% likes bird to 
reſt on. * | | 1 


PERCOLA'TION (S.) a ſtraining liquor, &c. 
"through a cloth, &c. in order to ſeparate or 
take away the dregs, and make the liquor 
1 > 
body againſt another. 
ERDI'TION (S.) ruin, deſtruction, miſery, 
deſdlation, ſorrow, woe, ce. 
To lie PERDUE* (V.) to lie concealed, hidden, 
in wait for another, &c. like ſoldiers that 


4 


lie in ambuſh. 

PERDU'RABLE (A.) any thing that is of a 

very firm, ſtrong, continuing, or durable 
A 1 9 

PERDURA'TION (S.) the actual continu- 

ing, or laſting a great while. © 

PEREGRINA' TION (S.) a travelling into a 

| ok country, or at a great diſtance from 

ome. | 

PEREGRINE (A.) foreign, outlandiſh ; alſo 
diſplaced or out of order. 

expreſs, without any alteration; alſo bold, 
ſaucy, malapert, &c. | 5 

PERE'NNIAL (A.) laſting, abiding, or con- 
Unung all the year round; in Phyfick, it is 
when a fever is eantinual without any inter- 
miſſion, ® the 

PERFECT (A.] withont fault, blemiſh or 
defect, very curious, delicate, and complete. 

Perfect Numbers, ſuch whoſe even or aliquot 
parts being all added together, exactly make 
up the number itſelf, of which there are but 
very few, for from unity to 100, 100,000.000 
there are but ten. 

PERFECT (V.) to Tupply what is wanting in 
any thing, to compleat, finiſh, or make uſe- 
ful that which was deficient or uſeleſs. 

PERFE'CTION or PE'RFECTNESS (s.) 
that which has no defect; and ics 
means the conditien or quality of ſomething 
that is very excellent, curious, or finely ac- 


thing but God only ; natural ai 

; ect means 
the condition of thoſe Los los or things 
Which have all their powers, parts, and fa- 


culties in their full vigour ; and moral per- 
feftimn is the ractice of ſuch virtues as ren- 
der the vractif 


worthy 


er eminently uſcful and praiſe- 


|PERFO 


PEREMPTORY (A.) poſitive, abſolute, þ 


eating of the bones through them. 

RCE (Part.) by compulſion, violence 

or conſtraint. GE 

PERFO/RM (V.) to at or do any thing-that 
a perſon undextakes to put in execution. 

FERFO'RMANCE (S.) the a8 of doing any 
thing, or the work itſelf dong, | 

PERFU'ME (V.) to ſcent or make a place or 

| thing ſmell ſweet or pleaſant. 

PERFUME (S.] a drug or ingredient that has 
a ſtrong, agreeable, or pleaſant ſmell ; alſo 
the ſcent or ſmell emitted by apy ſuch body. 

PERFUMER, (C.] one who makes it his trade 
to ſell, make and compoſe perfumes, © 

PERFU'NCTORINESS (S.) dightnefs, care 

| lefineſs, negligence, &c. * Hoop ton) 

PERFU'NCTORY A.) careleſs, flight, neg- 
1gent,” indalent. 

PERHA'PS (Part.) probably, or it may. ſo 
happen, or chance to be. PET 

PERICA'RDIUM (S.) a membrane which" 

ſurrounds the whole ſubſtance of the heart, 

and contains a liquor in it to refrigerate the 


heart. | 
PERICA'RPIUM (S.) in Phyjich, is fuch a 
remedy as is bound round à perſon's wrifty 
to cure or take away an ague; alſo a root 
oog againſt the ill effects of hemlock. 
PERICR A'NIUM (S.) a thick coat or mem- 
brane that immediately infolds the ſkull. 
PERIL (S.) danger or hazard, 
PERILOUS (A.) dangerous, hazardous.  . 
PERI'METER (S.) in Geometry, is the ſame 
with circumference, or that which 'incloſes 
any figure; as in a triangle, it is a line com- 
poſed of three lines; in à circle, it is the 
ſame with periphery; in a cube, it is a ſur- 
face compoſed of fix ſurfaces; in a ſphere, 
one whole ſpherical ſurface, &c. 


| | IPERIOD (S.) in G * | 
<ompliſhed, abſolute perfefion being in no- (S.) in Grammar, is a full top ar 


point made at the end of a clauſe or ſentence, 
Where the ſentence is full, perfect and com- 
plete, marked (.); in Arithmnetich, it is a 
mark or ſeparation made between every three 
or ſix figures, for the more ready and eaſy 
expreſſing the value of the figures in words; 


in Aſtronomy, it the {pace of time, a ſtar, 
R r 3 &c. 
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© Se. takes in going its whole courfe, or re-| PE'RISTYLE (S.) in AvrchiteFure, is a place 133 
turning from the ſame point from whence.it | encompaſſed with a row of columns or pil ; 
© came; in Phyſick, the time a diſtemper takes | lars ↄn the inſide. 6+ . 
up from its Beginning to its height; in Chro- PERITRO CHIUM (S.) in Mechanicks, is a 
* nology, an epocha or interval of time, by] wheel concentrick with che tale of a cylin- 1 
© whichthe years of any 4Qtipns are computed, |, der, and moveable together with it about ps 
or time is meaſured., ' ©. - an axis, which with the Wheel and levers 


PERITO'DICAL or PERIO/'NDICK (A.) any] fixed therein to move it, conſtitute that 
ting that has a ſettled or determinate time | power commonly called the axis in peritrochio, P 
to perform its courſe or revolution in. and which is eſteamed one of che fimple 
PERIOGE CIT (S5 are thoſe” inhabitants of the | powers for raiſing great weights. P 

earth that are diſtant from one another 180 PERJURE (V.) to ſwear falſely, Tnowing- 
degrees of longitude, but both in the ſame] ly, and wilfully before a magiſtrate, in or- P 
latitude; the only difference between them der to hinder or prevent juſtice being done 

is, that when it is morning at one place, it | to, or upon contending perſons, P] 


ie evening at the other; and conſequently, | PE'RJURY (S.) the act of ſwearing falſely, 
when it is noon at the one place, it is mjd-|' knowingly,” and wilfully, eſpecially before 
night at the other; but.their days and nights | , magiſtrates legally appointed to inquire into 
are of equal length; and it is ſummer, and examine the reafons and cauſcs of com- 
»- ſpring, &c. at both places at the ſame time. laints brought before them; the Ry mms at 
PERIO'STEUM (S.)a very thin ſł in that im- hrt puniſhed this crime by throwing the 
- mediately covers all the bones of the body, offender headlong from the Tarpian preci- 
excepting ſome few, ſuch as the teeth, ears, | pice; but this penalty was afterwards alter- 
rc. and thro' which the ſeveral veſſels that | ed upon a ſuppoſition, that the gods would 
nouriſh them paſs, OR TONS vindicate their own honour by ſome remark- 
PERIPA'TE'" TICK (A.) ſomething belonging | able judgment upon the offender ; the Greeks 
to the philoſophy eſtabliſhed by xs ſet a mark of infamy upon them; after the 
PERIPATE'TICKS (S.) the followers or] empire became Chriſtian, and any one ſwore 
„ maintainers of the philoſophy of Ariſtotie, falſely upon the goſpels, he was to have his 
- which the curious obſervations and nice diſ- tongue cut out; the Fes puniſhed this fault 
quiſitions of the Moderns have wholly diſ-| very exemplarily, and the canons of the pri- 
proved and laid aſide. | mitive church enjoin eleven year's penance; | 
PERTPHERY. (S.) the out-line of any geo-| among the Turks, a perſon convicted of per- 
| metrical figure, as of a circle; &.  _ jury is led*thro? the city in his ſhirt riding 
8 PERI'PHRASE (V.) to uſe a great many] on an afs, with his face to the tail, which 
| words in ſpeaking to, or upon any ſubject,, they hold in their hands, having their faces 
when a few might ſerve. | daubed, and on their ſhoulders a parcel of 
PERIFPHRASIS (S.] an expoſition of any] guts and other garbage, and they are burn- 
- ſubject a perſon is ſpeaking of, by a circum- ed on the cheek and forehead, and for ever 
locution of words, when the text or Tubject | made incapable of being witneſſes in any 
might be expreſſed in a few words. cauſe whatever. 50 
PERIPNEU'MONY (S.) an inflammation of f PERIWIG or PERU'KE (S.) a faſhionable 
the ſubſtance of the ' lungs, accompanied | covering or ornament, nowg worn by moſt 
with a ſharp fever; hard-breathing, a cough, | men upon their heads, inſtead or in the 


and a heavy pain, OR: room pf their own natural hair. 
„ PERTSCII or PERI SCIONS (S.) thoſe peo- | PERIWINK LE 655 a ſmall ſhell-fiſh, reſem- 
ple or inhabitants that live within the com- bling a land ſnail ; alſo the name of an 


paſs of the arctick and antarctick circles, | | herb, th „ e | 
who, by reaſon of the ſun's continuing at a | PERIZO'MA (S.) the Surgecns name for 


Wa c certain ſeaſon of the year for ſeveral days to-] what is vulgarly called a truſs, worn by thole 
5 - gether above their horizon, their ſhadows | perſcns who have a hernia, or are burſten. 
IS. turn daily as the ſun moves to all points 'of | PERK. (V.) to look briſkly, to hold up the 

temp, 0 I "head pertly, K. a ab + 

Is PE'RISH (V.) to wafte, to be deſtroyed, ruin- | PE'RMANENT (A.)] durable, laſting, con- 

2® ed, to be rejected, caſt of, &æK ] tinuing. By 


PE RISHABLE (A.) any thing that is if a | PERMEABLE (A.) that may, be p aſied, Pier- 
ſtate or condition, or that is inclinable to de-] ced, or gone through, nf. 
cay, waſte, or be deſtroyed. n PERMISSION (S.) a giving leave, a grant- 
PERISTA*'LTICK (A.) crawling or wrig- $ ing authority, or allowing a p-rion to do Any 
gling from wherce, in Anatomy, the inter- thing; alſo a figure in Orgtory,, when ye 
nal motion of the guts that occaſions the] ſpeaker having finiſhed his dilcousſe, leaves 
voiding of excrements, and the motion of the] the concluſion or application to the audi- 
veilets, whereby the humours aſcend or de-] tors. F 
ſcend, whether they be chyle, blood, water, FPERMIT (V.) to give, leave to authorize, 
Ecce. is called the periſlaltict motion of the guts. ſuſſter or allow a perſon to do ne Nt 
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pERMTT (S.) the name of. à note or certifi-} preſs, upon the account of ſome religious 


cate given by the officers of the exciſe to the 
dealers in foreign brandy, &c. to {ell or re- 

move it from place to place. N An! 
PpERMUTATION (S.) the bartering, chan- 


deing or giviog one commodity or thing for 
another; alſo the various changes or combi- 


nations of algebraick quantities. 
PERMU'TE (V.) to exchange or give one 
ting for another. * | 
PERNI'CIOUS - (A.) *' hurtful, deſtructive, 
"miſchievous, + 4 | 
PERORA'TION- (S.) in Oratory is the con- 
cluſion or laſt part of a ſpeech. 1 
PERPENDI'CULAR (S.] any line or thing 
that falls or ſtands upon another in ſuch a 
manner, that at the point of contact or in- 
terſection, one foot of a pair of compaſſes 
being ſet firm, and the other being extended 


to any reaſonable diſtance, and ſwept from 


one {ide of the ſtanding line quite acroſs to 

the other fide, ſa that the baſe line be the di- 

- ameter of a circle, a quadrant of the circle is 

exactly contained on each fide of the falling 

line, or it makes an angle of go degrees on 

each ſide; among Mechanicks, what they 

call a level, or plumb-line, is à perpendicular 

by which they lay pavements, erect walls, &c. 

PERPETRATE (V.) to commit ſome noto- 
rious or great crime. | | 


PERPETRA'TION (S.) the act of murder, 


theft, cr ſome other great fault. 
PERPE/TUAL (A.) that has no end or ceſſa- 
tion, that is continual, without interruption. 
Perpetual. Pills, with the Phyſicians, are 
pills made of .regulus of antimony, which, 
if voided and ſwallowed a great number of 
times, retain their purging quality. 
PERPE"LUALNESS or PERPETU'ITY (S.) 
the quality or condition. of any thing -that 
laſts continually, or for ever; in Lau it is 
the fixing an eſtate in tail, ſv that it cannot 
be made void. — 
PERPETUATE (V.) to make a thing laſting, 
to continue its being for ever, Se. 
PERPETU ACTION (S.) the act of making a 
thing durable, continual, or everlaſting. 
PERPLE'X (V.) to render or make an affair 
troubleſome, confuſed, diſordered. | 
PERPLE'XEDNESS or PERPLE'XITY (S.) 
the ſtate or condition-of any confuſed, unin- 
telligible difficulty, &c. * Wo 
PERQUISITES (S.) thoſe profits aud advan- 


tages that ariſe to a. perſon by the being in an 


office, over and above the ſalary for ſuch ſer- 


vice, which in ſome courts, &c. are fixed, in 


others accidental. | 
PERRON (S.) in Archite#ure, is properly 
thoſe ſteps that are on the buiſides of caurches 


or other! baildings, that carry a petſon to the 


firſt or principal fioor. dee 
PERRY (S.) a particular. ſort of wine or 
drink made of tue juice of pears; as eyder 18 
of apples. Com 
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principles, that one perſon or ſect believes or 
maintains different another, who has 
the greateſt power or authority. 
PERSECU” TION (S.) any violent proceedings 
againſt innocent people, (eſpecially upon ac- 
count of religion; and this is ſometimes ex- 
- ecuted by Heathens, Foros, &c. againit Chriſ- 
dans; and ſometimes by Chriſtians againſt 
Chriſtians, upon account of ſome difference 
in opinion ; of the firſt ſort the church hiſ- 
torians reckon that of. Feruſalem, inſtigated by 
Saul, afterwards named Paul, againſt Stephen, 
and other profeſloxs of the faith of ſeſus 
Chriſt ; the ſecond under the emperor Nero, 
which began about the year 64, by way of 
revenge, as it was given out, for the burn- 
ing ot Rome, which he accuſed them of, and 
which laſted till his death in 68; the third 
under Domitian, which laſted very ſeverely 
trom 9o to 96, when that emperor was kil- 
led; the fourth under Trajan, who put forth 
no edict againſt the Chriſfians, but a genetal + 
ordinance, by which he forbad all forts of 
aſſemblies and ſocieties of the new religion, 
which occaſioned. a very bloody maſſacre al- 
moſt continually to the year 116; the fifth“ 
was under Adrian, who though he publiſhed - 
no edict in particular againſt the Chfiſtians, 
yet by ſtrictiy commanding the laws againit 
new relig. ons to be proſecuted, they-futtered 
extremely; the fixth under Antonine, who 
upon account of famine, and other grievous 
afflictions, cauſed the executions to he ſtop- 
ped in 153; the 7th under Marcus Au 
relius, which began in 161, and ended 474, 
upon account of a victory obtained by the va- 
lour and prayers of a legion, whereof the 
greateſt part were chriſtians, when he pub- 
liſhed an edit, thar no Chriſtian ſhould be 
puniſhed or moleſted upon account of religion, 
and that their malicious accuſers ſhould be 
burnt; the eighth began under Severus 199, 
upon account that the crimes and diſorders of 
the eros and Groſticks were attributed to the 
Chriſtians, which laſted till 211; from this 
year to 235 ſome particular perſons ſuffered 
martyrdom, but the body of the profeſſors 
enjoyed peace; but in 245, the emperor 
* Maximinus publiſhed an edier, that the pre- 
lates ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed as the au- 
_ thors of the new. doctrine, but the gover- 
' Hors. of provinces extended their cruelty to 
the laity allo, which is called the ninth per- 
ſecution; the tenth was appointed by the 
emperor Decius in 249, Which ccaſed at his 
death in 251; theſe are efteemed the greateſt : 
But thoſe which were attzrwargs rai:ed dy 
the, driaus, Cc. againſt the other profei- 
ſors, were not only more exuel, but alſo 


| ftigated againſt che ſeveral churches under 
- thei. power; and this ſpirit ot perfaut ien 
cCiontinues ſtill, whenever cpportw-.ſty ꝓre- 


PERSECUTE (V.) to hurty l ute, cr op- feng. in the prejeut Hash vt Raps fe 


Plana, 
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' Poland, &ci are living inſtances of the bar 
barity of that ſpirit of lies and deluſion that 

- reigns among the profeſſors of that apoſtate 
profeſſion of the religion of love, peace, cha- 
"rity, and umverſal tenderneſs, taught us by 
the example and precepts of our bleſſed Lord 

- and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, | 

*  PE'RSECUTOR (S.) one who injures, op- 
preſſes, hurts, abuſes, or any ways preju- 


religion. 7 
PERSEVE'RANCE, or PERSEVE'RING- 
* NESS (S.) a firm, "reſolute, uniform, con- 
Kant remaining in the profeſſion or mainte- 
nance of any opinion, or the practice of any 


tho' the divines reſtrain it to a continuance 
in, and profeſſion of what they call truth, or. 
the road or way to ſalvation. 
PERSEVE'RANT (A.) that endures, canti- 
nues, or remains tothe end, in the profeſſion 
or practice that a perſon has taken up. 
PERSEVE RE (V.) to abide, continue, or 
remain firm without wavering or heſitating, 
in the profeſſion of any opinion or method 
of living that a perſon has taken up or eſ- 


*,. pouſed. 

PE RSHORE (S.) in Worceftesſpire, an ancient 
large, and pretty good town on the river A- 

wor, has a good market weekly on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from London 80 computed, and 103 
meaſur ed miles. — 4 
PE'RSIAN or PE RSICK A RCHITE O- 
TURE (S.) is that where the ſtatues of men, 

| women, &c. are uſed as ſupporters to build- 

\ - . Ings, inſtead of columns. 

PERSI'ST (V.) to maintain, affirm, and ſted- 

. faſtly continue in the aſſertion of a thing, 
notwithſtanding the demonſtrations and 

- proofs to the contrary, by the oppoſite party. 
PERSON (S.) is ſometimes taken for the in- 
dividual ſubſtance that conſtitutes the ratio- 
nal being; and ſometimes for the external 
being or body of any man or woman, and 
which indeed only makes the difference in 

ſex ; the Grammarians uſe the term in three 


- 


different modes, and call them three different | 


perſons, though (hey may be really the fame ; 
as for inſtance, when any perſon ſpeaks ↄf 
him or herſelf, it is called the firſt perſon ; 
when to another, the ſecond. perſon 3 and 
when of another the third perſon, _ 
PE'RSONABLE (A.) handſome, comely, a- 
_ _ greeable in perſon or behaviour. 
| PE'RSONAGE (S.) the ame with perſon ; 
but rather means the external than the in- 
ternal perſon, 
PERSONAL (A.) ſomething belonging or re- 
lating to a perſon; ſo in Grammar, thoſe 
verbs that relate to all the three perſons, or 
of which the action or paſſion tan be applied 
to the firſt and ſecond perſon as well as the 
third; in Law it means any thing that a 
perſon ean move, carry, or convey away; 


dices another, eſpecially upon the account of 


particular way of living, either good or bad, | 


PE R 


-| man's perſon only, and not alle apaink l 


goods, is called a perſonal action. | 
BE'RSONATE (V.) to act for, repreſent, or 
ſtand in the ſtead of another ; alſo to feign or 
put one's ſelf in the dreſs, place, or ſtead of 
another, without his knowledge or conſent, 
in oxder to impoſe upon ſomebody. 
PE'RSPECTIVE (S.) is a mathematical art, 
that teaches us in the manner of delineating 
geometrically upon a plane, the repreſentations 
of objects according to their dimenſions and 
different ſituations, in ſuch a manner, that 
the repreſentations produce the ſame effect 
upon our eyes as the objects, whereof they 
are the pictures; and alſo demonſtrates the 
reaſons of drawing ſuch uncouth lines, as 
ſome ſituations require, together with all 
the apparatus belonging to painting and op- 
- | ticks, &c. 
PERSPICA'CIOUS (A.) clear, quick-fightcd, 
or ready witted, | 
PERSPICU'ITY cr PERSPI'CUOUSNESS 
(S.) plainnes, clearneſs, or eaſineſs to be 
ſeen, perceived, or underſtocd, 
PERSPI'CUOUS (A.) that is clear, plain, or 
eaſy to he perceived or ſeen through, appre- 
hended, pr underſtobod. | 
PERSPI RATION S.) a ſteaming or breath- 
ing*through or from, as warm watet, or the 
inſenſible evacuation of the juices or humour 
of the body, by a gentle or imperceptible 
ſweating. through the pores ofthe ſkin, 
PERSPIRE (V.) to fteam or breathe through 
any thing inſenſibly, eſpecially the diſchar- 
ging the juices or humours of the body thro' 
the pores of the ſkin. | 
PERSUA DE (V.) to endeavour to bring a 
perſon to do or believe what another propo- 
ſes, to uſe arguments to incline a perſon to 
what he would otherwiſe not think of, or 
do. | 
PERSUA'SIVE or PERSUA'SORY (A.) ar- 
guments or actions that have the power to 
convince-or incline a perſon to believe or do 
that which before he would or did not. 
PERSUA'SIVENESS (S.) any argument or 
thing that has the power, ot conviction, or 
' Inclining perſons to act or think differently 
to what they formerly did. 5 
PERT (A.) lively, briſk, ſharp, quick-witted; 
alſo ſaucy, bold, forward, &c. 
PERTA'IN (V.) to belong, relate to, or con- 
cern a thing or perſon, 


|PERTINA'CIOUS (A.) ſtubborn, obſtinate, 


ſelf-willed, reſolute, or determined in opini- 
on, judgment, or reſolution. 
PE'RTINENCE or PERTIN ENT NES (S.) 
e fitaeſs, propriety,  agrecable- 
neis. 
PE'RTINENT (A.) proper, fit, ſuitable, a- 
greeable, &c. : 
PE'RTNESS (S.) livelineſs, briſkneſs, ſmart» 
neſs; alſo ſaucineſs, boldneſs, over-forward- 


neſs. 


alſo 


2 


an action or ſuit commeaced againſt a [PERTURBATION (S.) diflurbance, di. 


quiet 


* 


pES PET 


il quiet, trouble, vexation, diſorder, or afflic- [PET (S.) anger, diſpleaſure, uncaſinels, ud. 
- Hon of mind. a PETA RD (S.) in War, is an engine made of 
Ir PERLA DR (V.) to paſs or go through any] metal in the form of a fruſtum of a cone, 
Ir -—P 2 | about 7 inches deep, and five broad at the 
of 'PERVERSE (A.) ftubborn, froward, head- mouth; when charged with fine beaten 
, ſtrong, Ke. | —_— it is covered with a madrier or plank 
PERVE'RSENESS (S.)ftubbornnefs. reſolved- bound round with ropes running thro' the 
5 neſs, determinedneſs, ill- naturedneſs, mali- | handles, which are round the rim near the 
ng ©» clouſneſs, &c. | mouth of -it ; in a Siege, when the deſign is 
ns PERVE'RSION (S.) the miſapplying a thing | to blow up gates, or other barriers, theſe in- 
nd or ſpeech, the interpreting matters wrong- | ftruments are applied; they are alſo uſed in 
lat fully. _ | countermines to break through into the ene- 
ett PERVERT (V.) to corrupt, ſuborn, tum to] mies galleries, and ſo todiſappoint their mines. 
ae a wrong ſenſe or intention; to ſpoil, PETE or PEAT (S.) a ſort of moſſy ground 
he PE'RVIOUS (A.) that may be gonethrough, | cut from off -heaths, moors, &c. about the 
as that is penetrable, paſſable, &c. ſize of a common brick, for fuel. 
all PERU'SAL (S.) the reading a book or writing [PETERBOROUGH IS.) a ſmall city of 
op- over; alſo the thinking upon, or conſidering great antiquity, ſeated on the river Nen, 
of a thing or propoſition. | which is navigable for barges and ſmall craft; 
ted, PERU'SE (v.) to read any thing over, to ſee it was formerly ſubject to an abbot, but king 
and conſider what objections may be made] Henry VIII. turned the monaſtery into a ca- 
58 againſt it, or for what reaſon it may be ap-] thedral, and made it a biſhop's ſee; it is is 
d be proved, paſſed, or allowed, ; fo when an] Northamptonſhire, and the ſtreets are fair and 
eſtate is to be bought, the ſeller its his ]. well-built; but its greateſt glory is the ca- 
„ Or title-deeds to be laid before council to be per- thedral, which is wonderfully fine, eſpecially 
pre- uſed, read, and conſjdered, whether he can} the weſt front of columnal work; beſides 
ke the purchaſer a good title. } this, there is one pariſh-cburch ; in the ca- 
ath- PERU'VIAN BARK (S.) the bark or rind off thedral is a memorandum of one Fobn Scar- 
the a tree found in Peru, whoſe principal virtue} /et, the ſexton, who buried Katherine queen 
ours is to ſtop, aſſuage, or cure fevers, agues,} dowager of Henry VIII. and 50 years after- 
uble ec. | wards Mary queen of Scots,/and is faid to 
PE'SSARY (S.) a medicine made up in the] have buried the whole pariſh twice over, dy- 
ough form of a ſmall cylinder of proper ingredients} ing at 95 years of age; there is a handſome 
char. for diſorders in the womb, into the neck off market- place, over which the aſſizes and 
thro \ which is put to belp or aſſuage the feveral ſeflions are kept; the market is weekly on 
F diſorders that afflict it. l — ſupplied very plentifully with all 
10g 4 PEST (S.) a common trouble, plague, or afflic- | forts of proviſions ; it is a corporation, 
_ tion, verned by a mayor, aldermen, and recorder, 
op wa PE'STER (V.) to trouble, plague, torment, | and ſends two burgeſſes to parliament ; diſ- 
* aſtlict, grieve, &c, tant from London 62 computed, and 76 mea- 
35 PE'ST-HOUSE (S.) a common-hoſpital, or] ſured miles. | 
of receptacle for thoſe that are ſick of the PETER MAN (S.) one who fiſhes in the ri- 
mn 5 | Lande, ver Thames with a prohibited or unlawtul en- 
8 PE'STILENCE (s.) a common or univerſal gine. 
3 diſeaſe or diſtemper that affliẽts ſome places PE TICOAT or PE"'TTICOAT (S.) chat 
Toes dy the natural fituation thereof, which by] part of a woman's cloathing that ties on at 
— 0 impregnatifg the air with unwholeſome ya-| her waiſt, immediately above the hips, up- 
= pours ſubjects the inhabitants to various diſ-] on-which it reſts, and ſo hangs down to hep 
di eaſes, but all terminating in the ſame com- ancles or toes. 
. mon external ſigns of blotches, ſpots, or Petricoat — — a gallant maintained 
EA ſores; and is ſometimes the immediate} by women for ſecret ſervice. | 
ſcourge of the Almighty, to ſweep away or | PETIT (A.) little, ſmall, trifling, filly, 
ſtinate purify a wicked nation or people, who are} fooliſh. | 8 
er otherwiſe exceedingly well- ſituated in reſpect Petit or Petty Treaſon, is the killing of any 
LP to place. | perſon, to whom private obedience is duc ; as 
88 (80 PE'STILENT (A.) troubleſome, deſtrustive, for a ſervant to kill his maſter or miſtreſs, a 
ale 1nurious, hurtful, miſchievous, &c. wife her bufband, a child its father or mo- 
PE'STILENTIAL (A.) ſomething very "A ther, or a clerk his ordinary to whom he 
ble, a- ſtructiye and contagious, and partaking off owech canonical obedience. 4 
” the nature of the plague. | PETITION (S.) an humble addreſs made by 
Coat E'STLE (S.) a hammer or inſtrument, ſome-| an inferior to a ſuperior for ſome favour ts 
? . times mage of wood, and ſometimes of iron, | be granted, and commonly put in writing, 
orward 7 | p 
uſed by Apothecaries to bruiſe, pound, or beat | that the matter may be fully expreſſed, and 
ce, di- their ingredients in a mortar fit for mixture, | clearly underſtood, - | 
quiet, either by pulverizing, &c. „ (V.) to ſupplicate, beg, . 
| g 


- PRAM 
_ fometbing of a fuperior, eſpecially by ani 


ſtrument, or letters in writigg. a4) 
| PETI'TIONER (S.) one who repreſents. his 

her defires or requeſts in writing, or ether 
+ Wiſe to a ſuperior, &c. | PEW TERER (S.): one who trades or works 


PETRIF ICA”TION .. ory; PETRIF A'CTION 
2 # converting or turning wood, &c. int 


Water, or other liquor. ö 

ETRIFY (W) ta turn or convert wood, 

bone, &c. into ſtone, | 

PE'TRONEL, (S.) a ſort of eee whoſe 

.- barrel is bored wide, ſometimes Galled- an 
harqusbuſe. 


PETTISH (A. ) froward, ſoon angry, peeviſh, i 


waſpiſh, c. 

_ PE'TTISHNESS (8. ) a humourſomeneſs, or 
- diſpoſition to quarrel, find fault, or be angry 
upon ſlight occaſions. 

PETTIT OES (S.) the feet of pigs boiled, 
and frequently eaten cold with vinegar, &c. 

PB'TT O (A.) cloſe, concealgd,, ſecret, dark, 
unknown, Se. 


record the return of all inquiſitions, out of 
every ſhire, make the patents for all cuſtom- 
ers, gaugers, comptrollers, &c. . 
PETTY-FOBGER (S.) is that among the 
5 "Lawyers, that a quack is among the Phy/i- 

cians, an ignorant pretender; one that rather 
- increaſes ſuits than a ſettles run 8 


veſſels, as are 


by ſoaking it n lor of PHA ETON (8. 


PHALANX 


I 


-PEW'TER (S.) a compound or factitious me- 


tal made of lead, and ſundry other materi- 
mals, and ; uſed, principally to make diſhes, 


plates, and drinking-pots, 


in pewter, by — ſuch commodities or 
wired of that metal. | 
according to Ovid and the 
old pocts, was the ſon of Phebus, who be- 
ing of an ambitiuus. temper, importuned his 
father to petmit him to driye the chariot of 
the ſun fo r ene day, which being complied 
Wh and the horſes provipg too headſtrong 
or him, and he being alſo ignorant of the 
way they oughit ta go, and ſo driving out of 
the road, ſet both the heavens and the earth 


on fire, which ſo diſpleaſed Inpiter, that he 


ſtruck him through with a thunder-bolt, 
and tumbled him headlong i into the river Po, 


where his filters, the Heliades, were me- 
tamorphoſed into poplars, and their tears in- 


to amber; the reabty of this ſtory is, that 


* » Phaeton was a prince of the Ligurians, that 
PETTY-BA'G. (S.) an office in the court of |. . 
' Chancery, that has three clerks on purpoſe to 


very much addicted himſelf to che ſtudy of 
aſtrology, and that in his time Italy on the 
fide of the Po, was very, much incommoded 
by very great droughts and heats, &c, 
(5; J an ald military word thzt 
ſometimes ſignifies à battalion, ſquadron, 
&c. and ſometines the ranks, or ranges in- 
to which whole armies were drawn, when 
they were put ,into a poſture. for a general 


rights, and p batile; among the anatumiſts, it is the order 
PET TY-FO' GMG ING 8. the vile practice of] or 8 that nature has appointed fer 
ſetting people together by the ears, and pro- the fi 
moting quarrels, by afluring ; each party off PHANA'T ICAL (1. whimfical, or inclined 
gaining advantage by going | to law upon] to imagine a perſon's ſelf to be inſpired or 


7 


* + 
* 4 : 


trifling occaſions. illuminated by ſome extraordinary luperna- | 
PETTY-LA'RCENY--(S.) a theft or felony] - tural power. 
not exceeding the value of 12 — the pu- PHANA'”TICE (S. ) one who imagines or af- þ 
niſhment of which was forfeityre-of goods, firms he has ſupernatural inſpirations of God's i 
and to be Whipped; ſometimes cudgelling, Spirit to dictate what he ſhould ſpeak or act, - 
and the loſs of an nt but now it is tranſ-| and eſpecially in religious matters ; and up- * 
portation. on this account is univerſally uw to the f 
| PE"TULANCY or PE "TULANCE (S. ) tur-] zealots of all denominations, ſets, or par- t 
bulentneſs, ſaucineſs, malapertneſs, wanton- ties diſſent ing from the eſtabliſhed church. hy 
- neſs, &c. PHANTA'SM or PHANTOM (S.) is ſome- Fs 
PE'TULANT (A.) ſauey, turbulent, mala - times applied to a real external object ſeen by h 
pert, wanton, troubleſome. the beholder, and continued to the imagina- * 
PETWORTH. (S.) in Sax, is a large] tion by the memory; and ſometimes means 8 
handſome, populous, country town, whoſe] only an imaginary being or ſuppoſed gholt, F 
market is well ſupplied with proviſions week- ſpirit, &c. and ſometimes only a chimeri- * 
ly on Wedneiday ; it ſtanding in a healthy cal thought, and impoſſible imagination, that N 
air, and upon an aſcent, Which. readers u thruſts itſelf confuſedly into the minds cf PHz 
very dry, occaſions it to be full uf gentiemens} ſome Hypochondriack perſons. | * 
families, and weli-built houſes, both in and [P 25 TA STICAL or PHANTA STICK 16 
round the town; diſtant from Landon 39 ) fooliſh, 1 1 RE: unſettled, coutinu- pl 
computed, and 46 meaſured miles. = al: ering. ind, deſire or reſolution. PH 
PE:VETS (8. ) the ſmall fine ends of the ſpin- PHARISAICAL A.) "like to, or after the (gif 
die or axis, or a wheel in a watch, & c. manner of the Phariſees, by pocritical, &c. << 
PEW (S.) a. ſmall pertition or incloted place or | PHARISA'” ISN. (S. 8 = 56 profeſſions PHA 
room in a church, &c. for a particular fa-| and op mg e par 
mily, or ſeled number of neighbours, to bel PHARISE EES AN Rs oy the com- 0 
together in, to hear di vine ud, ſermons, mon IHectité, 9 re 1840 « one of the moſt PHA 
nem god eee e OPT ted and 0 ſects 2 ene oY ae 
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PE 


ent avis Bak ra bots Noe 1k 
much effeemed upon account of their great | 


. ©  mortifications, and rigid way of living, they 
* faſting 00. Rantly che kccond and 5 


th day of 
the week ; they, put thorns at the bottom of 
their robes, that they might prick their legs 
as they went along; they lay upon boards 
covered with flint ſtones, and tied cords about 
their waiſts at ſome particular times; they 
aid tythes according to the preſcription of 
the law, and over and above gave the zoth 

” pad their goth part of their fruits, adding vo- 


untary ſacrifices to thoſe that were com- |: 
manded, and made a great ſhew of exact. 
performing all their vows; by theſe methods 


they grew exceedingly in the opinion of the 


opulace, as perſons of great ſanctity and re- 


igion, and this puffed them up ſo with pride, 


that they looked with an eye of contempt 
vpon all others, as mere caſt- ofs from Gods 


favour, and as, much coveted the chief ſeats 
in feaſts and aſſemblies, both civil and reli- 
gious, and pretended to be infallible inter- 


preters and fincere dactors of the law, not- 
withſtanding they had miſerably corrupted it] 
by their expoſitions and traditions, as appears| | 
by our Saviour's reproving of them: By their 


doctrines they taught that the event of all 


things was from deſtiny, and that there was | 
gration of ſouls, eſpecially of good | 


a tranſmi | 
men; they were alfo much addicted to aſtro- 
Jogy, &c. the Talmud enumerates ſeven ſorts 


of them, viz. 1. The Sichemite, who was a 


proſelyte purely upon the account of intereſt, 
2. The Lame or Immoveable, ſo called upon 
account of his ſeeming ſo much taken, up 
with meditation, that he was as it were tranſ- 
formed into a ſtatue, or like one that had 
loft the uſe of his legs, 3. The Stunbler, up- 
on account of his going with his eyes ſhut 


for ſear he ſhould ſce'a woman, by reaſon| 


whereof he frequently ran againſt the poſts, 
Vall, &c. 4. The Inguirers after what was ne- 
ceſlary to be done. 5. The Mortar, ſo called 


from wearing a high-crown'd hat like a mor- 


tar, and that his eyes might be kept from 
wandering, and that they might be fixed up- 
on the ground, or elſe look ſtraight before 


him, The 6th, called the Lovers, who pretend-| * 


ed to be governed in allthar actions by the love 
of virtue only. The 7th was the Timoreus or 


Fearful, whoſe actions all ſprung from the fla- 
viſh principle of fear, and their principal re- 


gard was the negative commandments only. 


PHARMACY (S.) the art of preparing or 


compounding medicines. fit for uſe, vulgarly 


called the apothecary's art, buſineſs, or em- 


ployment. 1 
HA RSANG (s.) a Perfan meaſure of very 
different lengths, being in tame p aces” abbut 
4, in others, 5, 6, 7, or 3 miles. 


F111 


© efpecially among the 4 oromert, uſed for 
by if! feveral poſtures ih Alen the planets, and 
in particular the moon, offer chemſelves to 
our light, as ſometimes obſcure, horiied, half 
illuminated, or in full light; the fame, by 
the aſſiſtanc: of a teleſcope, may be obſerved 
in Venus and Mar. F 
PHE'NIX or PHOENIX (8. a moſt rare 
bird, and the only one of its ſpecies, . of 
© which many wonderful things are related; 
. ax that it lives ſeveral ages; and then is re- 
newed again from its own aſhès; the rabbits 
ay, that all the birds having complied with 
tHe firſt woman, and with her eaten of | 
forbidden fruit, except the phenix, as A re- - 
ward, it obtained a ſort of immortality ; 
ſome pretend to deſcribe It as of the bigneſs 
of an eagle, whoſe, head is creſted with a 
' moſt beamiſul tuft, and the feathers of iu 
/ neck gilt, thoſe of its tail purple with carna- 
tion down, and its eyes ſparkling ke two 
ſtars; that it is of no ſex, and that there is 
but one at a time in the whole Nord; fo; 
ſay it lives five hundred years, and vihers a 
thouland, others very Age dear; the manner 
of its death and reſurrection are as different- 
ly related as the humours of the writers vary 
rom one another; but it is commonty id, 
when it finds itſelf decay by reaſon of age, 
it builds itſelf a neſt of dry aroraatick wood 
or ſmall ſticks, in the moſt ſcorching heat of 
the fun, and by fanning the air with its 
wines, ſets the neſt on fire, and fo burns it- 
ſelf, out of the aſhes whereof comes firſt a 
ſmall worm, which afterwatds becomes a 
bird, &c. it common'y is the hicroglyphick 
of ſomething very ſtrange, uncommon, or 
Wonderful. „ 
PHI'AL or VIAL (S.) a ſmall glaſs botile, 
commonly uſed by Apatbecaies to put their 
draughts in. 
PHILA'NTHROPIST or PHILA'NTHRO- 
POS (S.) one who is endued with tenderneſs 
and hurzanity, or is a general lover of man- 
kind. | 
PHILA'NTHORPY. (S.) the diſpoſtion of 
humanity, tenderneſs, good-nature, general 
compaſſion, or love of mankiod, &c. 
PHILIPPICKS (S.) orations of Demoſtberes 
agg rſt Philip king of Macedon, and of Ci- 
ccr2 againſt Mark Anthony. 4 
PHYLIPS-NOR TON (S.) a town in Somerſet- 
Tire, whofe market is conſiderable weekly 
on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 84 com- 
rtf ed, and 104, meaſured miles. 
ILO'LOGER or PHILO'LOGIST (S.) 
one well ſcilled in Languages, or what is 
| commonly called aq, Pama... 
PRHILOLO'GICAL (A. Ja critical, nice, og ac- 


curatę account of words, as to their origin, de- 


* 


PHA'RY/NMX 48.) in Anatomy, is the upper { rivation, various acceptations, meanings, à 


Fart of the gullet, conſiſting of three pair oi 
mulcles. 54 An a 1 Nn 1 
PHASE S (S.) appearances, tepreſentations, or 


PHILO'LOGY (S.) univerſal learning, eſpe- 
cCially that part that relates to letters or lan- 
guages and their ſeveral origins, under Which 
is compriſed the art if Eitel in, of the mean- 


the manger of things Thewing tftmſelyes, 
190 ; * 


5 1ngs 


1 


PHIL 


| Ing pod various readings of parti : 
E 


PHILO'SOPHER (s.) 2 wiſe, learned, and 


find cut, and that thoſe who pretend to ſeek 
' after this hidden myſtery ſhould frequently 


| Fl) 4 oro Stone, a powder that ſome 


' fy from metals, and convert them into the 
it into a maſs by gentle liquefaction, which 
Is kept for uſe; but very unfortunately for 


not to be found together in any bodies that 
nature preſents us with; it muſt be meltable 


neceſſary for penetrating thro? every pore, 


PHILOSOPHICAL (A.) ſomething belong- 


the Chymiſts, fome 


©. philoſopher, by diving or ſearching into the 


© objects that are viſible, and inquiring into 


* Phra 

or paſſages. out of old authors, the cuf- 
* LT en to which they often re- 
105 being wholly grown opſolete; this is 

equently more the product | 

than reality, though it often hits upon great 
probabilities, where the means of knowing 
abſolutely are deſtroyed. 


judicious man, who applies himſelf to the 
dy of nature, c. | 


chymical heads imagine, or at leaſt pretend 
affirm, has the virtue or power of turn- 


g all imperfect metals into ſilver and gold; 


F 2 


rpetals but filver, which they call the 
20n, and gold, which is called the Sun, are | 
called imperfect; lead is called Saturn, tin 
Jupiter, iron Mars, copper Venus, quick- 

lver Mercury; this powder they call the 
univerſal 4 "£M and ſay it acts upon the 
whole empire of nature, which they divide 
into three parts, viz. the animal, the vege- 
table, and mincral; as to the animal, they 
pretend it will preſerve the health of all crea- 
tures, kee 
it when altered; and the ſame upon plants ; 
and alſo, as they call it, take away the lepro- 


purer kinds or ſorts of gold and ſilver: This 
powder is called a ſtone, becauſe after it is 
wrought the artiſt vitrifies it; for being at 
firſt made up of ſeveral ſmall parts, he forms 


the doating admirer, becauſe it muſt neceſ- 
ſarily contain in it two qualities, which are 


ke wax, and fixed and proof againſt fire to 
the hardneſs of gold; the firſt quality being 


to the center of the imperfect metal, upon 
which it is caſt, when melted ; and the ſecond 
to communicate the fixedneſs requiſite for 

Id or filver; and therefore it is no wonder 
De way of ſucceeding in the preparation and 
uſe of this ſtone ſhould be very difficult to 


miſtake the meaning of their enigmatical 
xriters upon a ſubject they themſelves knew 


ncthing of, being lulled along either with |. 


che deluſion of others, or the enthuſiaſm 
of their own brains. 


ing or according to the rules of phy loſophy. 
© PEiloſephical Egg, a glaſs veſſel uſed by 
bat reſembling the ſhape 
of an egg, and uſed in thoſe digeſtions that 
require a great deal of time to perfect. 
©” SOPHIZE (v.) to act or behave like 


Q, nature and properties of the ſeyeral 


it from alteration, and reſtore 


51. 
their. cquſes, effecte, an 
wehe beſt ſytems and 0 
or to be ob 


laws, according 
ſervations known, 


ſerved from the things them- 


"4 


: | ſelves. | | 
of conzecture | PHILOSOPHY (S.) is the fudy or know- 


ledge both of natural productions, and alſo 
of moral obligations, and this is commonly 
called natural and moral philoſophy or ethicks; 
the ſtudy of nature, no doubt, has been as 


01 


old as nature itſelf ; but the moſt early ac- 


to form ſects or teach it publickly, and that 
he affirmed there were four elements, and 
abundance of worlds, that the ſoul was of 
an aerial nature, that the figure of the Deity 
was round, that he ſaw and heard every 
thing but did not make uſe of the faculty 
of reſpiration, and that he was an intelligent, 
wiſe, and eternal being; his ſucceſſor and 
ſcholar Parmenides held but two elements, 
viz. earth and fire, and affirmed the earth 
was ſpherical, and that it hung in the center 
of the univerſe; his ſcholars Meliſſus and 
ono Eleates were very different; the firſt 
maintained, that the univerſe was infinitely 
extended, and without motion ; the latter, 
that there was a plurality of worlds, denied 
a vacuum, made generation conſiſt of the 
four prime qualities, and that the foul e- 
1 . from a particular compoſition of 
thoſe ingredients, &c. And one notion ſprung 
from another, till they came ſo effedhually 
to loſe themſelves in the vaſt abyſs of con- 
jecture, as to affirm the world was eternal, 
and that there was no other deity or ſupreme 
being, but what they called nature, or the 
ſoul of the world: The Moderns have 
pretty well ſhook off the yoke of ſervilely 
following 4riftorle, and other Ancients, who, 
upon all occaſions, where they could not ac- 
count for the phænomenon, were wont to 
attribute it to occult qualities, in order to 
cover their own ignorance ; but the noble 


centuries have put us upon a much better 

footing than before, by accounting for abun- 

dance of appearances, that the Ancients had 
no proper ways of diſcovering or account- 
ing for. 

PHI'LTER or FI'LTER (S.) a love-powder, 
or charm, which the ſtupidity of ſome, and 
knavery of others, affirm as the power or 
property of influencing a perſon, ſo as to al- 
ter his or her inclination upon whom it acts, 

from a diſregard or hatred of a perſon, to ad- 
miring or loving the deſpiſed object, without 
any other means uſed ; and this is either only 
by the natural effect of the compoſition, 
when the paſſions are to be but moderately 
excited, or elſe by the ſuper-addition of ma- 
gical incantation, where the affections are 
| e rouſed. 
PHI'LTRATE or FILTRATE (V.) to ftrain 


| liquor thro? a thick woollen cloth, to ſepa- 


rate the dregs from the purer pun 


counts ſay, that Lenopbanes Colos onius began 


inventions and experiments of the two laſt 
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PHLEBO'RRHAGE (s.) a breaking or butſt- 
- ing of a ein. | 
PHLEBO'TOMIST (S.) a ſurgeon, or one PHYLA'CTERY (S.) a charm, prefervative, 


who breaks, cuts, or opens a vein, in order 
tolet a perſen blood phyſically. 1 
pHLEBOTOMTZEZR (V.) to open a vein, or 


let a perſon blood phyfically, 


-PHLEBO'TOMY (s.) the art or act of judi- 


ciouſly letting a perſon blood in the arm, foot, 
Ke. according as the malady may require. 


frequently becafioned by too much nitrous 
air, alfo a witry diftilled Hquor, oppofite to 
ſpirituous liquors ; alſo thoſe clouds that ſwim 
appear upon diſtilled liquors ; it is alſo the 
diſcaſe in hens commonly called the pip. 
PHLEOMAGOOUEs (S.) medicines proper 
to purge or take away * | 
PHLE'GMA'TICK (A.) inchned to, or trou- 
bled plans — | „ 
PHLEME or PHLEAM (s.) an inſtrument 
the Farriers uſe to bleed horſes with, which 
the Serpent, when uſed upon human bodies, 
call a laneet. | 
PHOE'BUS (S.) one of the appellatives or 
names of the ſun, or Apollo. | 
PHO'SPHOQRUS (S.) ſometimes means the 
morning-ftar, called Veni; and ſometimes a 


nmuünkeral or orber arrificial matter, which caſts 


an extraordinary light in the dark; ſome ſhine 
nãturally of themſelves, and others, by being 
expoſed to the ſan or fire, imbibe fo much of 
the light, that makes them ſbine in the dark; 


there are alſo liquid pBoþphoras's of various 


forts 3 ſorie- Cbyrmſfr affirm, that gold diſ- 
folved according to art, toſes nothing of its 
colobr, aad becomes fo admirable a pboſpbo- 


| rus, that a perſon may eaſily read and Write 
by the light thereof in the night-time, 


PHRASE (S.) is any ſentence or elegant man- 


ner of expreſſion, petithiar to the art or lan- 


guage a perſon is talking of, or in. 


PHRASE (V.) to ſpeak property and pertinent a 


ly in any language, or upon any ſudject. 
PHRASEO'LOGY (S.) a book or collection 
_ bf the phraſes or elegant manners of expreſ- 
ſing one's felf upon any ſubject in any parti- 
. cular language. 


PHRE'NSY (S.) a dotage with a continual fe- 


ver, frequently accompanied with madneſs 
and anger, .proceeding from too great a de- 
of heat of the animal ſpirits, 


PHRY'GIAN MOOD (S.) the Muſical term 


for ſuth fort of compoſitions 4s are uſually 
played upon trumpets, hautboys, and other 
warlike inſtruments, intended to ekcite 
chearfulneſs, courageouſneſs, &c. 
PHTHIRY ASIS (S.) the louſy diſeaſe where- 
with molt children, and ſome adult perſons, 
are apt to be troubled, eſpecially thoſe who 
are not kept very clean, 1 


PHTHI'SICAL (A.) ſubject to, or afflicted 


with the diſeaſe called the phthiſick, 
PHTHI'SICK (s.) a conſumption of the whole 
body, ariſing from an ulcer in the lungy, ac- 


cempanicd with a flow continued fever, a 


are was 


PHY 


Riving-ſmelting, ill-favoured breath, and a 


cough. 


&c, againſt diſeaſes, misfortunes, danyery; 


Er. ſuch as the heathens uſed to wear abo 


them, ſome conſiſting of ſtones, others of 
metal engraved under certain aſpects of the 


planets; to this day all the eaſtern parts of 


the world aze filled with this ſuperſtition, and 


the men do not only wear them for chem 
PpHLEOM (S.) a ſlimy excrement of the blood 


ſelves, but for their animals alſo z but what 
is here intended, are thoſe worn by the Fetos 

and mentioned in the goſpel, which wert 
certain little boxes or rolls of parchment, 


 whereon were written certain words of the 


law; theſe they wore on their foreheads 
and upon the wriſt of the left arm; the 
Fews wrote theſe four paſſages of the law 


upon them; 1ſt, San#ify unto me all the firft - 


born; whatſucver openeth the womb among the 
children of iſrael, both of man and braft, it & 
mine; and what follows as far as the roth 
verſe of Exodus xiii, 2d, From the 1 ith 
verſe of the ſame chapter, And it fall be, 
hen the Lord ſpall bring thee into the _ 
the Canaanites, &c. as far as the 16th 
d, From the 4th verſe of the bth chapter of 
eronomy; Hear, O Iſrael, the Lord aur God 
is one Lord, and what follows to verſe g, of 
the ſame chapter, Laſtly, From the 1 
verſe of the 11th chapter of the —— 
And it ball come to paſe, ij I hearken 
e. my . . c. to the end 
of the 21ſt verſe of the ſame chaptet i 


Thoſt that were faftened to the arms, were 
two rolls of parchment written in ſquare let- 


ters with an ink made on purpoſe, and with 
much care, they were rolled up to a point, 
and were in a ſort of caſe of | black 
calves ſkin, then they were put upon a ſquare 
bit of the ſame leather, but fomething flif- 
fer, from whence hung a thong of the ſame 
of about a finger's breadth, and a cubit 
and a half long; theſe rolls were placed 
at the bending uf the left arm, and after 
the thong had made a little k not in the form 
of the letter jad, it was wound about the 


arm in a ſpiral line, which ended at the 


of the middle finger, it was called 2 

Jad, or the teffila of the hand; that of the 
forehead was compoſed of four pieces df 
parchment, upon each of which was written 
one of the before mentioned ſentences ; 
theſe four pieces werte joined together in a 
ſquare, and they writ upon them the letter 
ſebin, then they put over them a little ſquaie 
of Riff calves leather, from whence pro- 
ceeded Wo lie the former; this 
put upon the middle of the 
forehend; and the thongs going about the 
head, made a knot behind like the let- 


ter dalemb, and then came round again to 


the breaſt 5; they called this reh ſhel- 
ro/h, or the'teffi/a. of the head; the ma- 
dern Fetus content themſelves with putting 

| | on 
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ſome ot tne moſt devout put them on at the 
time of noon prayers alſo, but they are un- 


der no obligation to do this. 
- PHY'SICAL (A.) natural; Alſe of a;purga- 


eines appvinted:for diſeaſed perſons. a 
v1» + Phyfical Point, a real ſmall prick or point, 
and 15 the direct: oppoſite to a mathematical 


_ .. of a line; ſo a phyſical body or ſubſtance is | 
what is the oppoſite to ſpirit.  . , 


that frequently afflict mankind, whether they 
proceed from internal or external cauſes. 


tice of theart of medicine, fit to be applied 


92 
conſiders the phænomena, cauſes and effects 


tions, operations, affections, &c. of the hea- 
vens, meters, or other natural bodies. 


IST (S.) one that pretends to jud-e of the 
preſent, and foretel the future condition of 
_ ,- perſons. by their faces. 
PHY SIOGNOMV (S.) an art that pretends 
to know the diſpoſition, inclination, or, fu 
ture condition of perſons by their preſent 
„ countenancet.../. a e e 
 PHYSIOLQ'GIST or PHYSIQ/LOGER(S.) 
- 4: Tudsnt vr practitioner of natural, phylo- 


* - 
ne 211 83 
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_ PHYSIOLOGY (S.) che ſame th phyſiccs, 


fick that teaches the conſtitution of the body, 
Jo far as it is in its healthy ur natural ſtate, 
and to that purpoſe endeavours to account 
for the reafum af the ſeveral functions and 
operations of the ſeveral members; and ſome- 
times it is Amited to that part uf medicine 
-- which particularly conſiders the ſtrutture and 
conſtitution: af human bodieg, with regard 
to the curt of. diſesſ es. Y 
PHYTO'LOGIST (S.) one who ſtugies; the 


-  @ treatiſe of. the nature, Pproperues, kinds, 


arched or covered over by walls or buildings, 


chunge, Covent: Garden, &c. and ſometimes 
means the open area of a market, 4737 


point, which is the beginning or termination 


- x9 the ſeveral infirmities that afflict man-] any thing fallen 


ariſing from, or productive of the various mo- 


PHYSIO'GNOMER ., or PHYSIO'GNO-| 


£ as I 8 
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on theſe yy lacerias only at moming prayers; PIANO (S.) a term in Muſick, that ſignifies a 


part of the air or ſtrain repeated very ſoftly, 
or like a gentle echo. 


FIA STER (S.) a foreign coin of about five 


ſmhillings ſterling value. 


tive taſte, ſmell; or quality, or like to medi- PICA (S.) a term given by the Delta's to a 


common-fized letter, which they frequently 
- uſe in printing moſt ſorts of common works, 
or books of which there are three different 
ſizes, wiz. ſmall, great, and double; in Phy- 
ich, it is a depraved appetite-which caules 
the patient to long for, or covet thoſe 


3 PHY SFCIAN (S.) one who ſtudies nature, in things that are moſt unit for food, as coals, 
5 order to help the- maladies and misfortupes |, reef. 


- Chalk, &c. r . ; 
PICK (V.) to chuſe ſome out of a great many, 
as apples that have no bruiſes, &c. out of a 


PHY SICK (S.) prop erly is the fludy or prac- . N large quantity; alſo to collect together at 


times, or aten from off the ground, &c. 
thereon, or to pull berries, 


apples, cherries; &c. fram off trees, &c. 


. PHY'SICKS. (S.) natural philoſophy, which -PECKAGE ($8.)a Laco term for the fine, 


premium, &c. that perſons pay for liberty to 
dig up the ground, in order to erect booths, 
ſtalls, Kc. in fairs, markets, &c. 

FPILCK-Ax (S.) an inſtrument uſed to dig up 


ing, Sc. 


PICK EER or to play the PICKEROO'N 
(V.) to go a-piivateering, robbing, or plun- 
deiring boats and ſmall ſhips. | 
PICKERING (S.) in the North-Riding of 
» Yorkſhire, is à pretty, good town, and the 
market well ſupplied with, neceſiaries week- 
I on Monday ; . diſtant from London 170 
computed, and 236 meaſured miles. 


[PICKEROO'N (S. a. foot=pad, or other dirty 
| „ ſhabby fellow z alſo a, ſmail privateer, or 
or natural philoſophyñ alſo that part of phy- | 


2 {ca-rgbber. 11693 Wert mote: «NJ 1:4 

PICKET or PICQUET, (.) » tharp-pointed 
e ſteel-ſhod Rakes, uled by engineers in an army 
to mark. out the ground aud angles of a, for- 
_ tification, ox, entrenchment ; alio a. game at 
cards; alſo-ſtaxes driven into the ground by 
the tent of the horſe, to faſten their hories 
to, and befors a thg tents of the foot to reit 
their muſkets ang, pikes round about them, 
in à circular farm; alſo the ſmall guards 
that are appointed at the head of every regi- 


nature of herb and plants, particulaglycalled |, ment, commanged by licutenants or eniigns 
a botaniſt. bac 22 4 1 $47 [ as they lie encamped, to be always ready 4- 
\ PHYTO'LOGY (S.) the art of knowing, or. gainſt ſurprize, is called the piclet guard. 


PFCKLE (S.) a; compolition. of ſalt, pepper, 


forms, Ke. of plante, berbs,. &. 2 . and other ſpices, dulvlved in vinegar, &c- 
PHV Z. (S.) the face or countenance of a per- | uſed as a preſervative to fleſh, fruits, &c. 
on. b re . 


PICKLE (V.] to immerſe fleſh, fruits, &c. in 


nnn: e:: eee bei . KEYS, l 3 14 | 
PiA cHE or PIA ZZ A (S.] walks that are. vinegar, &c. wherein ſalt, pepper, &c. has 


been diſſolved or infuſed. 


. Fer public walking, fach as the Royal Bx- PICKLE, FT CHEL, or PI'GHTEL (S.) a 


- - ſmall field, or incloſure of ground. 
PIC S. (S.) cucumbers, onions, Frecb- 


IA MA TER (Sa membrane n 
Which immediately covers the brall 
rebellum, extremely full of ſanguina 


beans, walnuts, &c. that have been dul) or- 


e gerede, and ſtecped in vinegar; c. and 19 


ept to be eaten as ſauce. with meat, &c. 


ſlels, made ta keep in the ſpirits generated in. PFCK.LOGK (.). f metimes is applied to the 
te brain, that they do not ily a-wẂ g.. , Perſon, and lometumss to an inſtrument oy 
4 - R122 COLT * Ken & 5s * — 


% 


the ground with,. either for building, pav- 


— 
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ile. 
" cpens 2 lock when the true key is toft or 


— 
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battlements all along, and towers at a con- 
venient diſtance from each other, in which 
ſoldiers were kept for its defence; this wall 
Was built by the Namans, when poſſeſſed of 
this part of Britain, to defend it from the 
incurſions of the Scots and Picis, from whom 
it took its name, ſome parts whereof with 
Reman inſcriptions are to be ſeen to this day, 
in ſeveral places; and there is a town on the 


of others. ; 15. 4.614, 73 f f * 
.'PICTS (S.) a Scythian or German colony, who! 
landed in Scotland much about the time that 
the Scott began to ſeiae upon the Ebude, or 
weſtern iſles, for want of room in Ireland; 


5 , with ſtakes and palliſadoes; it was ſeveral 
aſhſt them to . poſſeſs. themſelves of „ times broken down in many places, at va- 
t the neighbouring iſland, which was large, rious times by the Pietz; but in 404, the 
x and thinly inhabited by people at variance] Brizons, with the aſſiſtance of the Romars, 
among themſelves; and having perſormed it} having obtained a complete victory, about 

accordingly, , they defired v. ves, from the] the year 430, rebuiltit wholly of brick ; but 
, Scots, becauſe, they, had no women with] the year following being again ruined, by the 
0 them, which being granted, they thereby de-] Scots, it was from that time forward regard- 
Sy came one people; the Scots at the ſame time} ed only as the common boundary of the two 

got footing with, them, and the Pi#s being} nations by conſent, EY 
ap afraid that they would-over-iop them, began PICTURE (S.) a drawing, repreſentation, or 
_- to oppole their coming in any great Gomes painting of a perſon, place, or thing. 

bers into Britain, ſo that it broke out into a PICTURE (V.) to draw or repreſent in colours 

N war, which the Hrians tomented; but the] or otherwiſe the likeneſs or ſimilitude of 
n- Scotriſb women got the matter made up, fo} buildings, fruit, cattle, perſons, &c. 

that aiterwards they lived in two.giftinct na- PI'DDLING (A.) trifling, doing matters of 
of tions, che Scots in the highlands and the iſles,, ſmall conſequence, picking: or eating a bit 
the and the Picis in that now called the law-|. here and there, &. 
ek- lands; the latter were do intent upon having; PIE or PYE (S.) fruit or meat incloſed and 
179 the Scots expelled, that thfy united with the j | baked' in eruſb or dough'z- allo a bird about 
| Britons and Romans againtt them, and drove the bigneſs'of a pigeon, commonly called a 
irty them from Britain, ſo tha: the Iriſh Scots magpye;z among the Printers, it 18 ſeveral 
or having alſo ſubmiited to the, Km, the A/-| ſorts and ſizes: ot letters confuſedly mixed 
bion Scots were confined to the iſles, and moſt . together. | 
nted of the remaining, notal:gy went to ſeek their} PIECE (S.) a- part or portion of ſome whole 
rmy fortune in Scandinavia, . Sueden, thing; alſo a gun or muſket to go a fowling 
for- Denmark, and Norway z the + ts (paging? or ſhooting birds with, &c. alſo a guinea or 
ne at under the Raman yoke, and being deprived] piece of gold money, now worth 21 thillings, 
d by of aſſiſtance from the Scats, intxeated them] &e, In the Weaving Trade, it fignifies as 
orles to return, that they might treugthen each | - much ſille, cloth, &c.. as is made up in one 
re other ,aþalaſt the common enemy; upon roll or bundle. - 
hem, 


upon their arrival they ſent ambafladors to 
the Scors, defiring ſome land to inhabit, al- 
ledging that they were originally the ſame 


people as might appear both by their lan- 


guage and cuſtoms ; the Scots anſwered, that 


they had no room to ſpare, but they would 


which the Scots returned, and by 1 
recoyered their ahczent.. poſſcfhans, about 
the year @ Chriſt 404 3. from this time the 
Pidts and Scots Req, in. amity togechet for 
a conſiderable time; hut afterwards quarrel- 
ling again, many battles being fought, and 
much time ſeat, the Scots were well nigh 
expelled Albion again ; but about the year 
$54, the Scott under Kan 
dued the Picks, and ſcized all their kingdom, 
and extended taeix limits as far as Newcaſtles 
upor-Tyne, e 
Picrs wall, à famous wall in Northumber+ 
land, which teached from Newcaftle-upon- 
Tyne, to' Carliſſe in Cumberland, for the ſpace 


of 80 miles, o that It extended almoſt irom 


ſea to ſea, that is, from the German , a on 
the eaft, to the Iviſh ſea on the weſt; it was 


: $ foot thick, and 14 high, aſcending and 


* 


neth II. totally jub- 


n | rents, ang ſuperiors, among the old Pagans, 


very ruins. of it, called Mall- togun, towards 
Cumberland, particularly memorable” upon 
account of Segbert, King of the Eaft-Saxons, 
being baptized there by Paulinus ; at firſtthis 
wall was made only of turf, ſtrengthened 


; PIECE (V.) to ſew, or join cloth, wood, &c. 
together for various purpoſes, = ** 
PI'ED.or PY'ED (A.) mottled ſpeckled, or 
- party-colqured, like a cow, dog, &c. - 
PIEP (V.) to cry or make a noiſe like a chic- 
ken that is diſcaſde. 
PIEPOW DER (S.) a court of judicature be- 
longing to markets and fairs, to do juſtice * 
to the buyers and ſellers immediately on the 


PIERCE (V.) to bore or go through, either by , 
the nce or. force of the natural ſharp- 
, neſs of the compoſition, as ſa lt does fleſh, . 
| vinegar, fruits, &c. | 9 * 
PIERCING (A. U very ſharp, biting, or ſtrong, 
that is capable of boring, or penetrating, or 
--. going through à thing. ran 
PTETY (S.) that religious and dutiful carriage 
and behavioàr that is owing to God, our pa- 


they 


P 1'G 


PIL. 


they had a gotdeſs whom they adored, called! PII (S.) the name of thoſs knights that were 


by this name, whom they ſuppoſed preſided 
over the worſhip that was paid to other dei- 


ties ;-and alſo over the dutiful and tender re-| - 


ſpectfulneſs that was due from children to- 
wards their parents; and alſo over the affec- 
tion that parents naturally bore towards their 
children; Piety had a temple at Rome in fe- 
rv olctorio, contecrated to her, wherein was, 
ſet up the picture of the woman fo famous 
for her picey, wlio ſeeing her mother con- 
diemned 15 he by ſamine in her old age, de- 
manded very eafneſtly leave of the gaoler to 
ſee her daily in the priſon till the died, which 
being permitted, the ſuſtained her with the 


inſtituted by pope Pius IV. in 1560, who 

created abont 330 of them while he held the 

ſee; and woutd have them both at Rome, 

and elſewhere, take place of the knights of 

the Empire and Mum; their buſineſs was 

to carry the pope when he went abroad ; 
they were caHed the gilded knights, becauſe 
they wort gilt ſwerds and ſpurs ; the pope 
conferred this honour indifferently on ſoldiers 
and gown men; they had the title of count 
palatines, with a penſion from the pope, and 
the privilege to make doors in all facul- 
ties, appoint publte noturies, and to legiti. 
mate baſtards, 


milk of her breaſt; this being related to the PIK E (S.) the name of an excellent freſh wa- 


Judges, they gave the mother her liberty, and 
allowed the daughter a ſufficient penſion to 
fuſtain both herſelf and mother; ſome relatè 
this ſtory of the father, but Cicero, Livy, &c. 
Speak of the mother ; the Painters repreſent 
this goddeſs as a ſedate matron, holding a 
ſword in her right hand, extended over an 
altar, and a ftork in her left hand, having a 

child and an elephant by her ſide. | 

PIC (S.) ſometimes means a young ſwine, | 

whether boar or ſow; and ſometimes a piece 
of lead from one hundred to three hun- 
dred weight, called ſmall or large pigs ac- 

_- eordingly, 

. PI'GEON (S.) a ſmall eatable bird, ſometimes | 


ter-fiſh ; atfo an inſtrument of war, con- 


armed with a 1hatp pointed ſteel head or 
long ferril; generally in a company of foot 
two thirds were muſgueteers, and the other 
Pike men; when a battalion was formed to 
engage horſe in the open field, the pites were 
fo ordered, that they might tace and charge 
every way, to cover not only the muſqueteers, 
but the colours, drums and baggage ; now 
bayonets, or ſhort fwords, faftened to the 
end of muſkets, are generally uſed inſtead of 
ikes 


Pikes, 
PIE OFF (V.) to flink away, march, or go 


off privately, &c. 


called a dove; in Scripture, it is often men-[PV'LA or PILE (S.) a ow uſed in the old 
e 


+ tioned as a ſimple animal without craft, de- 
| fence, or underſtanding, it being obſerved that 
tis is the only bird that does not protect 
and defend its young ones, and expreſſes no 
concern when they are taken away, but re- 
turns always to the ſame hole, to build her 
neſt therein, notwithſtanding the frequent 
experience ſhe has had, that worms, vermin, 
birds, or men, have taken away, or de- 


-  ftroyed her young ones; there are ſeveral | 


forts of them that are called by different 
names ; they are reported to have fo ſtrong 
an inclination to their own neſt or home, 
that they will carry letters tied under Weir 
wings many leagues. | 
PI'GGIN (S.) a ſort of bowl or pail, with one 
of the flaves much longer than the reſt, 
made for a handle to lade water by, and uſed 
eſpecially in brew-houſes — out the 
Lquorwath, - 65 13K 
PI'G-IN (V.) ſpoken of perſons that creep 


. gueerly into a ſmall, cloſe, pr dirty bed, | 


without making, or other decencies. - 
PIGMENT (S.) avy -artificial paint, or co- 
lour, uſed as fucus for the face, or compoſi- 
Vons for dy ers, painters, &c. to match or 
imitate particular colours; aiſo for Raining 
8 — painting glaſs, and counterfeiting preeious 
. 
PTOGMX (S.) a dwarf, or perſon ef av 
ſmall ſtature. 204 5 * 
PIGSNY (S.) a familiar or fondting love- 


way of coining with the hammers, that con · 
tained the arms, inſcriptions, and other fi- 
Pere for one fide of the piece, to be ſtruck 

r the reverſe of the coin; the other, or 
head - ſide of the piece, being called the croſs, 
upon account of a crofs being uſually ſtruck 
inftead of a head in thoſe times, as it is in 
die moidores of. Portugal at this day, &c. 


fide hore the repreſentation of a church ſtand- 
ing upon pres large ſtakes of wood. 
PI'LASTER (S.) in Arcbitecturr, is a ſquare 
column generally let inte the wall, and ex- 
hibiting but about a fourth or fifth part of 
its proper thiekneſs; ſometimes they arc 
inſulated, but not often; the proportions are 
different accotding t6 the order, having the 
ſame capitals, members, &c. with the co- 
lumns, ſaving that the columns of all the 
orders take the Attick bife indifferently, and 
the * the particular baſe of the order; 
f the greateſt note neither dimipiſh 
nor ſwell #ilaſters, but carry them of an c- 
qual width from top to bottom. 
PILCH (S) a piece of flannel eut triangularh), 
which the nurſes wrap up their young in- 
fants in, next to the | or clout which 


xoes next their ſkin to ſuck up their urine, 

that it may not wet the bed; 
PI'LCHARD (S.) a particular ſort of fiſh that 

is ſalted, dried, and exported abroad, much 


word for a young girl, or-pretzy maid, 


or 


like a herring in- ſhape and taſte, but ſmal- 
OE "oh 


- fiſting of a ſtaff from 14 to 16 foot long; 


ſome affirm it was called a pile, becauſe that 
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LES.) among the Arcients, and ſtill amon 
1 the Laden . 8 C 


ns, where they burn the 

bodies of the deceaſed, is the heap of wood 
or ether combuſtible* matter upon which 
the corps is laid, in order to be conſumed, 
which is called a funeral pile; alſo any 
great heap of bricks, ſtones, &c. amaſſed 
together by way of building, is called a pile, 
and as it is performed is called a noble and 
elegant, &c. pile of building ; alſo any heap 
of ſtones, boards, &c, thrown or laid regu- 
larly upon one another is called a pile; alſo 
the ſhag of velvet, or that filk that ſtands 
up above the ground, is called the pile; in 
Heraldry, it is a triangular ordinary with one 
of its fides to the chief, and terminating 
in a point near the bottom; alſo large trees 
or timbers driven into rivers, moraſſes, &c. 
to make a foundation to build bridges, forts, 
houſes, &c. upon, are called piles; and in 
Phyfick, the diſeaſe that particularly afflicts 


the fundament, by ſome called the hæmor- 


- rhoids is vulgarly called the piles. 
PILE (V.) to lay one thing upon another, as 
carpenters do their deal boards to dry, &c. 
= ER (V.) to ſteal privately things of ſmall 
value. 

PILGRIM (S.) one who travels to diſtant 
places and countries, to pay his devotions at 
the grave or ſhrine of ſome pretended faint, 


rophet, &c, | 


PILGRIMAGE (S.) a journey undertaken 
upon the account of paying religious worſhip 
at the ſepulchre of ſome ſaint, &c. | 

PILL (S.) a portion of phyſick made up of 
e moiſtened, ' &c, into little balls, to 

ſwallowed at once. 

PILL or PVYLLAGE (V.) to ſtrip the bark or 
rind off a tree, the ſkin off walnuts, &c. alſo 
to rob, plunder, or violently take away a 
man's goods, cattle, xc. 

PILLAGE (S.) the goods, &c. taken away by 
violence or robbery; but commonly is appli- 
ed to the force of an army, or private theft 
of a wife, child, c. | 

PILLAR (S.) is the vulgar name for what in 
Accbitecture is called a column, of which, 
there are many ſorts; from whence any one 
that is a truſty friend, and firm in the inte- 
reſt of a perſon or party, is called a pillar 


as being the ſupporter, maintainer or vindi-|- 


cator thereof, 

PILL'D-GA'RLICK. (s.) a nick-name for one 
that by ſome dittemper has his hair fallen 
from off his head; alſo one that is frowned 
upon, or but little eſteemed. w__ 

PILLION (S.) a ſaddle made on purpoſe for a 
woman to fit on korſe-back upon. 

PILLURY (s.) an inſtrument of ſcandalous 
puniſhment, or a ſort of ſcaffold for perſons 
to ftand on, or be put into, in order to make 
them a publick ſpectacle, for every one to 
ſee and know, that they may avoid or refuſe 
to have any commerce or dealings with them 


PIN 


been convicted of forgery, perjury, buggery, 
libelling, &c. in fore oaks the had is = 
through one hole, and the two hands through 
two others, the noſe is lit, the face branded 
with one or more letters, and one or both 
ears are cut off, N 

PFLLORY (V.) to proſecute a perſon for 


law pronounced, and the party puniſhed, 
by being ſet on, or put into the pillory, * 
PFLLOW (S.) a piece of furniture belongi 
to a bed, for a perſon to lay his head on, 
which, when it is put into a chair, to fit on, 
or a pulpit, to lean on, is called a cuſhion, 
with only this difference, that 2 ate 
commonly ſtuffed or filled with feathers, 
and cuſhions with hair, &c, In a Ship, that 
timber whereon the bolt-ſprit lieth, beareth, 
or reſteth at the coming out of the hull of 
the ſhip aloft by the ſtem, is called the pi/- 
lv of the bolt-ſprit. 


vers, &c, by knowing what ſands, rocks, 
bars, &c. are in them, and how to ſteer, or 
conduct a ſhip, ſo as beſt to avoid the danger 
that may ariſe from them, 

PT'LOTAGE (s.) is ſomerimes applied to the 
pay or wages given to one who makes it his 
particular buſines to wait for, and conduct 
ſhips acroſs, over, and through dangerous 
places in ſeas, rivers, &c. and ſometimes it 


means the duty, office, or buſineſs of ſuch a a 


rſon. 

PIMP (S.) a wretched, abandoned fellow, 
who makes it his buſineſs to be a proturer 
of, or attendant upon whores, by waiting at 
the door while they commit their lewdneſs, 
and to give notice if any body is coming 
to interrupt them, vulgarly called a cock- 
bawd. | AR 

PIMP (V.) to wait upon, encourage, ſeek ou 
for, or procure whores; and eſpecially ſpo- 
ken of men that follow this practice. 

PI'MPING (S.) the act of procuring whores, 
&c. alſo any thing done in a mean, niggard- 
ly, pitiful manner. 

PVYMPLES (S.) are ſmall recrements of ill 
blood that ſhoot forth in the ſkin, and for 
want of perſpiration, or too viſcous a mat- 
ter, ſtick there, and cauſe an unequal ſurſace, 
and which break forth ſometimes into puru- 
lent and ſmall ſores : 

PIN (S.) a name given to many ſorts of inſtru- » 
ments uſed for faſtening things together; 
but particularly to thoſe made of ſmall 
braſs wire, and ufed by women to faſten 
their head-cMths, plait their gowne, &c. 

PIN (V.) to faſten things together, to ſhut in, 
or incloſe; alſo ſpoken of a perſon when he + 
has difficult conditions to k ages he is 
ſaid to be pinned down; alſo when a dog 
catches a bull by the noſe, he is ſaid to pin 
the bull. 


for the future, upon account of their having 


— 
c 


w 


PIN-CASE (8) a little caſe, or hollow tube 
9 8 in 


— 


crimes ſo far as to get the ſentence of tke 


PILOT (S.) one that is ſkilled in the ſeas, ri- 


. . 2 * 
— — pw 
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pix CH (V.) a ſqueezing or gipping a perſon | * 


- * 


PI'NCERS (S.) an inftrument uſed by ſeveral 
with the edges or extremities of the nails; 

© that any affair ſhould, or muſt be performed 
1 | 
PINCH (V.) to gripe, ſqueeze, or nip hard 


 PINDA'*RICK (A.) verſes written in the man- 


PINE (V.) to grieve, mourn, languiſh, waſte, 


- PINE (S.) a tall, fraight tree, that bears a 


. ©. choke; emblematically, it repreſents death, 


 PINIO 


— 


1 


in Which pins, needles, &c. are put, and 
carried in the pocket. 
artificers to draw out nails, &c. with. 


hard, with two or more fingers, or rather 


alſo a trait or difficulty, the point of time 


with the fingers or nails; alſo to live at ſhort 
allowance; alſo to ſave a piece out ot a gar- 
ment, & .. | 

PI'NCUSHION ($.) a ſmall pillow or cuſhion 
made to ſtick pins or needles on. 


ner of Pindar, an old poet, who uſed all ſorts - 
of meaſures promiſcuouſly, without confi- 
ning himſelf to any particular one. 


decay, or conſume away; alſo to ſtarve with 
hunger. : 


fruit divided into many parts like an arti- 


becauſe being once cut, it never ſprouts a- 
gain, and being very bitter, is ſaid to kill 
whatever other plant joins to it, or grows 
ncar it. 


PI NION (S.) frequently means the whole 


- quill of a gooſe's wing, uſed by the writing- 
maſters to write the ſmaller hands or charac- 
ters with; alſo the nut or leſſer wheel that 


is faſtened to a long ſpindle, and which plays 15 


in the teeth of the larger wheel of a watch, 
clock, jack, &c. 

(V.) to tie or bind a perſon's hands 

or arms faſt, as is done to highwaymen, &c. 


when they are taken, to prevent their getting 


away. | 
PINK (S.) a ſmall, pleaſant-Jooking, well- 
ſcented flower; alſo a ſmall trading ſhip 
maſted and ribbed like others, only ſhe has | 
a round ſtern, the bends and ribs compaſſing, 
ſo that her ſides bulge out very much. 
PINK (V.) to cut holes in cloth in various fa- 
ſhions; alſo to run a perſon thro the body 
with a ſword; alſo to wink with the eyes 
thro' weakneſs or too much light. 
PI'NNACE (S.) a large boat or ſmall ſhip that 
goes both with ſails and oars, carrying three 
maſts, uſed principally to go up rivers to 
fetch wood, water, &c. to the ſhip, to land 
| ſoldiers, to ſcout up and down the coaſt, to 
| bet intelligence, &c, _. 
PINNACLE (S.) the top of a. roof, or ſpire 


of a church, temple, Fc. that ends in a | 
int, 


PINNER (S.) one that follows the trade of 
making pins of braſs wire for women's uſe, 
firſt introduced into England in queen Eliza- 
berh's reign; alſo a particular ſort of 85 


| \ YL matter, ſome of wood, iron, ſtone, lead, &c. 
wing of a fowl, and oſten alſo only the firſt 


|. Sc. alſo a boy that cries, &c. or one that 


PIR 


PI'NNING (S.) faſtening ſhutters, &c, with. 


wooden or iron pins, to prevent thieves, Cc. 
coming in at the window; alſo the driving in 
pegs to hold the joints of flooring timbers 
together, &c. alſo the faſtening of tiles upon 
the roof of a houſe, with ſmall wooden pegs 
or pins; alſo the putting on childrens or 
womens cloaths with ſmall pins made of 
braſs wire, Ec. 


PINT (L.) a tmall meafure both for liquor and 


ſeeds, &c. being the one eighth part of a gal- 
lon, or one ſixty- fourth part of a buſhel. 


PI'N'TLE (S.) ſometimes means the ſmall iron 


pin, ſtays, or bolts, which on ſhip-board 
are faſtened to the cannon, to prevent their 
recoiling ; alſo the iron pins by which the 
rudder is hung to the ſtern-poſt ; alſo a cant 
name for a man's yard. 

NIE'RS or PIGNEE RS (S.) thoſe la- 

Murers in an army, that are immediately 
under the command and direction of the en- 
gincer, to level roads, caſt up trenches, dig 
mines, Ec. 


PI'OUS (A.] devout, godly, religious, dutiful, 


loyal, &c. 
PIP (S.) a diſeaſe in Fools; alſo a ſpot or 
mark. upon cards, to diſtinguiſh the value or 
worth of one before another. 
PIPE (S.] an inſtrument applied to various uſes, 
and conſequently made of various forms and 


to convey water from one place to another; 
of clay, reeds, &c. to ſmoak tobacco thro', 
&c, of wood, ivory, &c. to produce muſical 
ſounds, &c, alſo the name of a large veſſel 
to hold wine, brandy, &c. whoſe ſtated quan- 
tity is 126 gallons ; alſo the name of a great 
roll of records, &c. kept in the court of 
Chancery, for which purpoſe there is tus 
Pipe-Office, in which proper clerks make 
out the leaſes of crown lands, &c. 
PIPE (V.) to play upon the flute, hautboy, 
Sc. alſo to cry. 
PI'PER (S.) one who goes about the country 
playing upon a ſmall pipe or muſical inſtru- 
ment for the country folks to dance ater, 


* ſmoaks tobacco thro? a pipe, &c. 
PI'PKIN (S.) a ſmall earthen pot with 2 han- 
dle to it, made on purpoſe to boil or he 
things in over the fire, 
PI'PPIN. (S.) the name of various ſorts d 
| pleaſant cating apples, : 

PI 8 (A.) charp, biting, ſatyrical, ft 
flective, poignant, Cc. 8 
PIQUE (S.) a grudge, anger, ill-will again: 
perſon or thing, 

PIQUE'T (S.) the name of a game at cards; 

allo the name of a puniſhment uſed 1n Ul: 
army for a crime committed by a horſema 

. Which is executed by cauſing the offender . 
Rand on the point of a ſtake with one fob 
while the contrary hand is tied up a5 gh 
he can poſſible reach 


dreſs worn by women with leng lappets fo 
it, ; 


PIRACY 29 ſhips upon the b 
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dy foreibly taking away a part, or the whole 


| of another's cargo, &c. among the Bookſel- 
: ers, the tranſcribing or printing the whole 
* or a great part of another man's book or co- 
a pu, is thus called. 
PIRATE (S.) ſometimes means a ſingle per- 
— ſon, and ſometimes à ſhip with her whole 
jt crew, &c. that goes about robbing or plun- 
dering any ſhip of any nation whatever they 
nd can maſter, 8 | 
al- PIRA'TICAL (A.) like to, or after the man- 
ner of a pirate. ö 
ron PI'SCARY (S.) a market where fiſt are ſold, 
en" or the place where they are kept; alſo a li- 
heir cence or privilege to fiſh in a river, pond, Se. 
the PI'SCES G.) in Aſtronomy, is the tweltth and 
cant laſt fign in the zodiack, in the ſouthern ſemi- 
circle, bordering on Aries; and by the Aftre- 
* s eſteemed wateriſh, cold, and moiſt, 
ately the houſe of Jupiter, and exaltation of Ve- 
\e en- nus, repreſented on the globe by two fiſhes. 
s, dig PI'SMIRE (S.) a ſmall creatyre alluded to by 
| Solomon in his Proverbs, upon account of its 
utiful, prudent laying up corn in ſummer for its 
winter proviſion, ſometimes called an ant. 
ſpot or PISS (S.) the ſtale or urine of man or beaſt, 
alue or PI'SS (V.) to diſcharge nature, or empty the 
bladder of urine thro! the proper veſſels. 
us uſes, PI'SS-A-BED (S.) a plant commonly called 
-ms and dandelion, that bears a yellow flower, that 
aud, &c. grows upon a pretty ſtrong, large, and long 
mother; alk; 8 
co thro, PI'SS-POT (S.) the vulgar name for thoſe 
» muſical veſſels that are kept in bed-chambers, Sc. 
ge veſſel to urine in, and from thence called chamber- 
ed quan- pots, 
of 5 PISTOL (S.) the ſmalleſt fort of fire-arms, 
court of carried ſometimes on the ſaddle bow, ſome- 
ere is lle times in a girdle round the waiſt, ſometimes 
rks make in the pocket, &c, 

PISTO'LE (S.) a French or Spaniſh gold coin 
hautboy, about 17 ſhillings value. 

PIS ION (S. ) that part of a member in Pumps, 
he country Syringer, c. that works in the cavity of 
ical wfhru- the barrel and body, and by exactly fitting it, 
lance after when by the handle or lever it is lifted up, 
or one that it takes off the column of air above or be- 
| hind it, and thereby cauſes the water to riſe 
with a hat- till it diſcharges itſelf at a proper hole, made 
boil or heat tor that purpoſe, as in umps, or elſe retains 

it in the barrel, as in ſyringes, &c. and alſo 
ous ſorts d forces the water out; when puſhed down 
again, Sc, | | 
ſatyrical, fe IT (S.) any hole, grave, Cc. dug in the 
earth, for various purpoſes, as a ſaw-pit, a 
will again? tanner's. pit, &c. ſometimes means a coal- 
mine, ſalt-mine, or oyſter-bed, they being 
ame at cid; called coal pits, ſalt- its, oyſter- pi ts, &c. in 
it uſed in ue Scripture, it ſometimes means the grave, 
1 2 horſcmal metimes hell, and ſometimes the dens or 
he offends l hiding- places of wild-beaſts, &c. alſo the 
ich one loc name for the mark that the ſmali-pox leaves 
up as high = n a perſon's ſkin, | 
.) a Phy/ical -term for the indentions 
6 pol the ſe A ae frequently made d the kin or fleſh 


of 


4 


FL. Se 
cf thoſe who have the ſmall-pox, and feves- 
ral other lary diſtempers. 

PI'fANCE (S.) a ſmall feaft or refreſhment, 
of food, &c. thort allowance, &c. : 
PITCH (S.) a fort of ſticky juice, or coar'e 
gum drawn from fatty or bituminous woods, 
eſpecially pines and firs, by cleaving the tree 
into ſmall portions or billets, which being 
put into a furnace with two openings, in ons 
of which the fire is put, the heat whereof 
forces out the juices, and through the other 
the liquor or pitch is gathered, the ſmoke being 
very intenſe, tinges it of the black colour 
we commonly ſee it; ſcme affirm, that tar 
is the firſt tappings or running, and fitcb 
is the laſt or worſt part of it; it is of excel- 
lent uſe in many caſes phyſically and mecha- 
nically, eſpecially in ſhip-building,&c; Piich 
acquires different names, according to its 
dulterent preparations, colours and qualities; 
as it diſt:1s from the wood it is called barras, 
the fineſt of which is called galipot, and 
the coarfer marble barras; of the palipet 
is made white or burgundy pitch, when meh- 
ed with oyl of turpentine; and alſo roſin, by 
boiling it to a proper conſiſtence, and then 

make it into cakes; and when burnt ard 
mixed with tar, it compoles what is called 
black cr common pitch. In Architeture, 
it is the particular angle the gable-cnd of « 
houſe is made to, and of courſe the whole 
roof of the building. 
PITCH (V.) to dau or ſmear any thing over 
with melted itch, &c. alſo to fix or reſolve 
upon any thirg; alſo to reſt or throw down 
any burden; :l'o to fix cr faſten in the 
| ground, to chuſe a place io build or ere a 
tent, houſe, &c. upon. 6 
PITCHER (S.) an carthen pot with an ear ar 
handle, to fetch drink, water, Sc. in, ge- 
nerally ſpoken of the larger ſort, 
PI'YCH-FORK (S.) an inſtrument uſed by 
farmers to load their hay, corn, &c. with, 
and by hoſtlers to clean their ſtables with; by 
carrying away the wet ſtraw, dung, @c. 
conſiſting cf a wocden pole about five or fix 
foot long, and about one inch diameter, and 
ſhod.at one end with an iron ſtock, and two 
or three large iron prongs or teeth. 
PII CH-UPON (V.) to appoint a perſon or 
time to do a buſineſs, Sc. 
PI'TCHY (A.) clammy, ſticky, like to, or 
daubed, ſmeared, Ic. with pitch. 
PI'VEOUS (A.) ſorry, mean, little worth, 
in à miſerable condition, that deſerves and 
commends compaſſion and aſſiſtance; alſo a 
tender and compaſſionate temper or diſpoſi- 


_ 


tion. 

PI'TH (S.) the marrow or infide of an an mal, 
tree, or plant; alſo the ſubſtance or quint- 
eiſence of an argument, diſcourſe, book, c. 

PI THINT SS (S.) fulnets of marrow er pitch; 
alſo the neryeuſyeſs or rent th of a ſpeech, 


| 


diſcourſe, or ar g2mer;. 
81 PI'TIABLE, 


PLA 

 PI'TIABLE or PI'TEOUS (A.) that deferves | 
ity, compaſſion, help, or aſſiſtance. | 

PITIFUL A.) inclined to compaſſion, ten- 

der-hearted, merciful, &c. alſo mean, baſe, 

ungenerous, &c. 5 > 

PI'TILESS (A.) hard-hearted, without com- 

on, wretched, miſerable, without friends. 

PI'TTANCE (S.) an allowance given to 

monk, ſtudents, poor people, &c. for a 


PLACE (V.) to put in order, or difpoſe of per. 


PLA'CKET (S.) the lit or open part of a wo- 
PLD (S.) a 


FLY - 

or out of place; ſometimes it means a forti- 
fied town, ſrom hence it is called a ſtrong 
or a weak place, Ce. 


ſons and things, ſo as they may beſt difcharge 
the ſeveral offices required of them, 


man's petticoat, | 
icular ſort of ſteiped fiuf, 


meal or quantity of victuals that any one | much uſed by the Scots, PL 
ſhall eat at one time; alſo ſhort commons, [PLA'FOND or PLA"TFOUND (S.) in Build. 
or a ſmall of a thing. ing, is the ceiling of a room, church, &c. 
PYTY (S.) that tenderneſs and concern that is kn = flat or circular; ſometimes lin * 
excited in a human breaſt, at ſeeing the mi-] with plaſter, boards, &c. and ſometimes e h 
: ſeries of our fellow-cr:atures, which breaks] riched with paintings and other ornaments Þ 
out into kind, condoling expreſſions, and] and ſometimes it means the ſoffit or bo 2 
friendly, comfortable, and uſeful actions, tom of the projecture of the larmier of PL, 
whereby the afflictions and miſeries of the] the cornice. | pl 
unhappy languiſhers are relieved, aſſuaged, [PLA'GIARISM or PLAGIARY (s.) the af ſo 
and comforted ; this diſpoſition of mind is] of ſtealing other mens copies, book, or works * 
ſometimes called compaſſion, and ſometimes] of learning, and publiſhing them for a per. PLA 
mercy. . I ſon's own, who perhaps never wrote or un- yd 
 PI'VOT (S.) ſometimes is called a foot or peg, | derſtood one word'of them. p thi 
and is that part of a ſpindle that reſts upon a. |PLA*GIARIST (S.) the thief or perſon that LA 
plate of braſs, iron, &c. in clock-work, and | - ſteals other mens labeurs, writings, or books n 
ſo it performs its revolutions upon the tip or | and publiſhes them as his own. 1 
end thereof, which for duration is commonly PLAGUE (S.) any ſort of trouble, vexation a &, 
made in a conical form, in order to ſtrengthen | affliction Whatever; but particu.arly means ed 
it, like the peg of a boys top, &c. any general, contagious, and peſtilent diſten- ng 
PI'ZZLE (S.) in Beaſts, is the inſtrument of | per, that afflicts any particular country, cit, 2 
generation in the males; and particularly} &. and occafions the inhabitants thereof i 4 
applied to an ox's or bull's, upon account] die in great numbers, and very ſpeed.ly, Uor 
that after the creature is killed, ſkinned, c. [PLAGUE (V.) to trouble, torment, gricve,e ont 
the griſtly part thereof being ſtreiched and | aMiR any body by words or actions. 1111 
dried, is kept as a whip or inſtrument of pu- PLA GUV (A.) vexatious, very troubleſon PLAT 
; niſhment for horſcs, unruiy boys, &c. grievous, or afflictive. | 
PLACABYLITY or PLA'CABLENESS (C.) PLAICE (S.) a fine flat, falt-water fl: on 
a diſpoſition of mind that may be moved, and which in ſome places are vety lay PLAN 
overcome, perſuaded, appeaſed, &c. and broad. | : af 
PLA'CABLE (A.) that may be wrought upon, [PLAIN or PLANE (S.) mather:aticall;, meu = 
appeaſed, perſuaded, or overcome by reaſon, | any extended flat ſuperficies, of which thi N 
intreaty, ſubmiſſion, &c. I are great varieties, accordir g to the particu — 
PLA'CARD or PLA'CART (S.) a term uſed] branch in which it is mentioned, it bp 
by foreigners for a proclamation, edi&, &c.| whence fields that have few or no bills 2 £ 
ſet up in all publick places, by authority of | called plains, and ſuch a kingdom or cout 3 | 
the government, whereby they forbid or is called a plain country. PL AN. 
command all their ſubjects to do or forbear [PLAIN (A.) ſmooth, even, without any Wer 
ſomething therein expreſſed; it is alſo uſed | gednets ; alto cloth, ſilk, pictures, &c, 0 : Si 
for a wr.ting or inſtrument of ſate conduct] without any ornament of flowers, lacth pl ANE 
through the dominions of a prince; former- | other embelliſnments; alto honeſt, hu alſo f 
Iy it bgnified a licence to hu..t or ſhoot game, | hearty, one that tells his mind without wh; 0 
thaik was otherwiſe forbidden; and tome | ſerve. | wy 
times it means the ornamental decorations Plain Cart, a may ox chart, condro * 
of a chamber. door, S. f upon the principle ot the earth's benz WO ry 
 * PLACE (S.) fomernmes means ſo much ſpace, | extended ſquare or plane, and cone, 2 | 
as a particular perſon or thing occupies or] that the degrees of latitude and loop! Gy * 
takes up; and ſometimes 4 particular apart- are equal to one another in all parts, dl 8 and 
ment defigned for the putting or arranging] is true only under the equator, _ PL ANE 
of particular things in, as bocks, arms, &c. | fore they who follow the we thereof in 3 
or performing particular buſineſs or offices in, | voyages towards either of the poles, ! PLA NE. 
as a church is called a pe ef worltip, the] fure to commit great errors; but ſuch x their | 
ara 1h; Place of trade, c. ſometimes it ſtupidity cf ſome, and the prevalent Keg 2 
means the buſineſs or office that a perſon is] cuſtom with cthers, that this chart 3 Ko 
to do, and to which a certain reward is an- | much uſed, eſpecially by the lels ks a J 
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Plain Sailing, the art of navigation be. 
cerding to the ſyſtem of the plain chart. 
Plain Scale, an excellent mathematical in- 
ſtrument, furniihed with a line of chords, 


ſes, eſpecially navigation, &c. | 
Plain Table, a mathematical inſtrument, 
purpoſely accommodated to the art of ſur- 

veying land, &c, : 1 | 
PLAI'NNESS (S.) ſometimes means down- 
right or open ſpeaking without any reſerve; 
ſometimacs the condition of any thing natu- 
rally without ornaments or decorations; and 
ſometimes the clearneſs or e identneſs of a 
prog oſition; and ſometimes the condition of 

a country, &c. without hills, &c. 

PLAINT (S.) a mourning, bewailing, or com- 


plaining 3 and in Law, is the cauſe or rea-| 


ſon why one perſon obtains the king's writ, 
or brings his action againſt another. 

PLAINTIFF (S.) one who finds fault with, 
or complains of another; and in Law, is 
the term for the proſecutor. 

PLAISTER, rather PLA'STER (S.) a medi- 
cine applied outwardly to the ſkin, ſpread or 
run 5 melted upon leather, paper, linen, 
xc. commonly made of oils, fats, c. mix- 
ed with powders of gums, wax, &c. accord- 
ing to what the malady may be, that it is 
applied to help or cure, and therefore goes 
by various names, according to the compoh- | 
tion or purpoſe deſigned for; alſo the mortar 
cr compoſition ipread upon the walls and 
ceilings of houſes, rooms, &c. 

PLAIT (S.) a fold in a garment, &c. 

PLAI'T (V.) to double up, or lay in folds, as 
vomen do their head-cloaths, ruffles, peiti- 
coats, &c. s ; 

PLAN (S.) a deſign, purpoſe, or contrivance 
after what manner any thing ſhall be done, 


executed, or performed, from whence the | 


draughts that Arctzte&s make upon paper for 
directing their building, are called plans, be- 
cauſe they proportionally contain the area and 
d:vihon of the intended ſtructure according 
to the uſe, deſign, or ſituation thereof. 

PLA'NCHING (S.) in Carpentry, is laying or 
covering any room or place with boards for 
a floor, &. | 

PLANE (S.) any extended ſmooth ſurſace; 
alſo the name of a carpenter's tool, with 
which he ſmooths or ſhaves off the rough- 
neſs of boards, &c. 

Plane Number, in Avithmetich, is ſuch an 

one that is conſidered as produced from the 
multiplication of two others one into ano» 
ther, as 16 may be conſidered to ariſe from 
8 and 2, or 4 and 4, multiplied together. 

PLANE (V.) to make boards, &c. even, 
ſmooth, &c. | : 

PLA'NETS (S.) are wandering ſtars, that have 
thezr proper motion from eaſt to weſt, and 
do not aiways keep the ſame diſtances be- 
tween one another, as the fixed ſtars do- 


« | the Moon; the latter aſtronomers have diſ- 
fines, tangents, &c. of various fizes for many | 


: P L. A 
orb or circle wherein they make their revo- 


lution; their number is ſeven, viz. Satin, 
Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, and 


covered nine other celeſtial bodies, which, 
they reckon among the number of the pla- 
nets, and call them guards, becauſe they re- 
ſemble their officers that pccompany and fol- 
low them, five of which move about Saturn, 
and four about Jupiter, and theſe are called 
ſatellites : the neareſt of Jupiter's attendants 
is ſound very uſeful in fixing the longitudes 
of places, by obſerving when it is eclipſed 
by the ſhadow of Jupiter. The Sun is only 
light of itielf, the others receive their light 
from him : Aſtronomers compute that the 

Sun is 166 times as big as the earth, Saturn 

91, Jupiter 95, Mars much about the fize of 

the earth, Venus v part of it, Mercury 4 

part, and the Acorn . They pretend to ſay, 

that the diſtances of the ſeveral planets from 

the earth are as follows; the Sun, 100,000 

leagues, Mercury 167, coo, the Moon 35, ooo, 

Venus 64, co, Mars 1, 200, ooo, ter 

$,000,000, Saturn 14,000,000 ; the Sun fi- 

niſhes his courſe. in 365 days and almoſt fix 
hours, the Moon in about 29 and an half, 

Mercury in about 6 months, Venus in about 

18 months, Mars in 2 years, JupitePin 12 
years, and Saturn in 30 years. 

PLANUMETRY (S.) the art of meaſuring 
plain ſurfaces, commonly called ſurveying. 

PLA*NISHIAG (S.) the art of making or lay- 
ing plates of metal very even, flat, and 
ſmooth, fit for the 1everal artiſts that are to 
work upon them, whether they be filver- - 
ſmiths, copper-ſmiths, engravers, &c. 

PLA'NISPHERE (S.) is the perſpecti ve repre-, 
ſentation of a ſphere or globe upon a plane 
or flat ſuperficies, according to .the ſeveral 
laws or ſyſtems that are eſpecially followed 
in deſcribing the ſeveral lines, circles, &c. 
that are drawn upon a celeſtial or terreſtrial 
globe, for the purpoſes of geography or a- 
ſtronomy*; and theſe are ſometimes called 
maps, charts, or planiſpberes. 

PLANK (S.)*a — Nase of timber ſawn 
about two inches thick, more or leſs, for 
various purpoſes, both in building houſes 
and ſhips, and alſo for other mechanical 
purpoſes. | 

PLA"NKING (S.) ſometimes means the tim- 
ber ſawn into long boards of proper thickneſs 
for floors, laying on ſhip fades, &c. and 
ſometimes the act of covering the ſides of 
ſhips, floors, &. with planks. 

PLANO-CO'NVEX (S.) any thing that has 
one ſide turned, carved, ground, &c. round 
or protuberant, and the other quite flat 6r 

lain. | 14 ' 

PLANT (S.) is the univerſal name for all ve- 
getable bodies, whether trees, ſhrubs, or 
'herbs. 


in the firmament, each of which have their 


PLANT (V.) to ſow or ſet the ſeed of trees, &c. 
3 5 alſo 
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= by the PI ters, is applied to the 


the bool oi Gen: ſis. 


PLATO0- 


alſo to raiſe a new colony of people by ſend- | virtue of power of generation, either of ani- PL 
ing proper perſons to reſide there, &c. mals, plants, &c, 5 * 
LA NTAIN (S.) is an excellent vulnerary PLA T (S.) in a Ship, is a flat rope made of PL 
herb, and is uſeful. alſo for internal mala- rope-yarn, to keep the cable ſrom gallin i 
Sies, ſuch as ſpitting of blood, running of | and to cover the flooks of the anchor - a 
the reins, involuntary urine, &c, and when] keep the. fore-ſheet from galling againſt it; 2. 
outwardly applied, cleanſes and heals ulcers, | ſomctimes it means a ſmall piece of round f 
. allavs or takes away inflammations, &c. the laid out for a garden; and ſometimes ruſhes PL 
ſuige by itſelf, or mixed with the juice of | Se. woven together, to be laid on floors, &c. f 
a emont, is an excellent diuretick. a to keep the houſe clean in wet weather. 

 FLANTA'TION (S.) ſometimes means a co- PLAT (b.) to weave matting, &c, þ 
lony of people ſent out of one nation to ſettle PLAT-BAND (S.) in Architefure, is aby . 
in another, where no people, or but few na- ſquare moulding, whoſe: height exceeds its PL, 
tive inhabitants are; and ſometimes it means rojecture; and ſometimes means only the h 
only a field, garden, or ſpot of ground im- | lifts or fillets between the flutings of co. PL 
proved by culture and tillage, to produce] lumns; with the Gardeners, it is a border or be 
any particular ſort of commodity ; and this] bed of flowers, or a border along a wall cr of 
_ eſpecially in a new colony, | the ſide of a parterre. . PLA 
PLA'NTER (S.) one that manures barren or PLATE (S.) ſometimes means a ſmall diſh, - th 
* - waſteground, and ſows ſeed, or puts plants | made or metal, earth, &c. for people to eat lik 
into it, in order to improve it, and grow their victuals out of; and ſometimes it means J 
-- ſome particular grain, trees, &c. in it, and | all ſorts of ſilver vetie.s, whether pots, bowls, PLA 
this e pecially conſidered as done in a wald] cups, ſpuons, diſh.s, &c. that a nobleman or lat 
country by a new colony. | gentleman has both for uſe 5 mf 
PLA*N'1ING (S.) the act of ſetting plants, PLA"TED (A. ) covered over with thin metal, fer 
- ſowing ſeed, &c. ſometimes it means put-| whether gold, ſilver, copper, Cc. pre 
ting er placing cannon ſo as to defend a PLA” I FORM (S.) a draught or deſign of any tur 
pals, furtreſs,.&c, or ſoldiers, &c. to lie in| thing, eſpeciaily of a building; allo a row dia 
wait for the enemy, to ſurprize, or hinder | of beams which ſupport the timber-wor of Per 
them from paſſing along a particular way, | a roof; alſo a fort of terraſs-walk upon the PLA: 
or performing any deſign or enterprize they] top of a building; and in War, is a pain gan 
intended; in Architecture, it is tne placing | place pr pared on the ramparts to erce a PLA” 
the firſt courſe of ſolid ſtones on the ma- battery or cannon upon, in a Shy, it 1s pub 
ſonry of the foundation laid level with all ; what is alſo called the orlope, where the um 
poſſible exactneſs. I wounded men are taken care ot. boo 
Irn er fect PLANS (S.) any that really do, or at PLA lO NICK (A.) apy thing like to, or af. dive 
leaſt appear to want beth flowers and jecds, ter the manners or op.ni.ns of Pl. u, the ang 
as muſhrooms, moſſes, ſeu- weed, &c. philoſopher. ; PLA” 
PLASH (S.) a puddle, or place filled with Pick Bodies, are five regular geometii- nify 
ſtanding water, but not deep. | cal bodies or ſolids, terminated on all ſides Or « 
'PLASH ( V. vulgarly called to ſplaſh, is todaſh | by equal planes, and whoſe ſol:d angles are requ 
the water 10 with the toot or otherwite, as alſo equal, r. the cube, the pyramid or - MY 
makes it fly over or upon a perſon in great telrahedron, the octaheuron, the dodecihe- PLAY 
quantit. es ot mall drops or parts, dron, and the iconhedron. too 
PLA'SHiNG (S.) in Huſbandry, is a corruption Platonick 1 ove, a pure intellectual love or thoſ 
or plaiting, tending, or interweaving the } ſpiritual affection, ſubiuſting between perſons G0 
bouglis or green wichs in "ledges, 10 as to ot the ſame or a different iex, tree trom all trage 
ſtrengthen them. natural deſires and inclinations of truition, bega 
PLA'SHY (A.) tull of puddles,. or ſhallow | intereſt, or advantage, regarding only ile city 
fanging water. | | beauties of the mind. | wen 
PLS ER, vulgarly PLAI'STER (S.) mor- FPlatonick Year, is that period of time that the 
tar, &c, made up fit. for covering walls, cell- the equinoxes take to fim1ſh their revolution, polls, 
in,s, Sc. alſo lalve ſpread upon cloth, lea- at the end of which the ſtars and conſtel- throz 

ther, Sc. to cover and heal a wound or ſore, tions have the tame place with regard to tue Was 
'FLA'S TER (vulgarly PLAI'STER (V.) to] equinoxes, that they had at firit; Jycbo lays ter ot 
daub or 1mear a wall, Sc. over with mortar, | tt1s year or period requires 258 16 comm. Peopl 
Sc. allo to cover a wound, ſore, &c. Win] years to complete it, Niccicias 2.5920, ard the ce 
ſomething ſpread upon cloth, leather, Cc. Cini 24800, at the end of which ſome fon | 
*PLA/S'BEK-OF-PARIS (S.) a particular tort] imagined there would be a total and natural ſtatue 
of foil tone, ſomewhat of the nature of | renovation of the whole creation. Roma: 
lime, and uſed by the Figure-makers in mold- PLA”TONISM (S.) the philoſopbical or mer in th 
ing, mak ing of ſtatues, Sc. ; | opinions and dectrines of Flato, many c Jovy 
PLAdS' 14CK VIRIUE or POWER (S.) the] which arc ſuppoſed to have been vrawn from of x 
ower of forming or making any thing; the vcriptures \mfncuately, eſpecially from —_— 
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PLA'TONIST (S.) a follower or profeſſor of 


the doctrines or opinions of Plate. 

PLATOON or PELO TON (S.) in an Army, 
is a ſmall ſquare body of muſketeers, ſuch 
as is uſed. to be drawn. out of a battalion of 


* foot, when they form the hollow ſquare to 


ſtrengthen the angles. 
PLA'TTER (S.), a broad wooden diſh, or 
ſhallow bowl, uſed by cooks to take up meat, 
uddings, Ec. out of cauldrons; alſo to put 
124 in and cut it, to ſave the crums from 
falling upon the floor, 
PLA'TTER-FAC'D (A.) with a very broad, 
hard featured face. 
PLAU'SIBLE (A.) ſomething that appears to 
be probable, likely, fair, juſt, or deſerving 


of ſucceſs and praiſe. 


' PLAU'SIBLENESS or PLAUSI BILITY (s.) 


the appearance or probability of ſucceſs, the 
likelihood that a thing is honeſt, fair, and 
just. | 


FLAY (S.) a ceſſation from common ordinary | 


labour, and diverting one's ſelf at ſome ſport 
or recreation, as bows, &c, alſo the repre- 
ſentation of an hiſtory, &c. upon a ſtage by 
proper yore who are habited as the n. 
ture of the thing requires, and pronounce 
dialogues or ſpeeches ſuitable or fit for ſuch 
per ſonages as they repreſent. 
PLAY (V. ) to ſport or divert one's ſelf at ſome 
game or recreation, ' 
PLA'Y-DAY (S.) an holy-day, or time of 
publick rejoicing, eſpecially ſpoken of thoſe 
times allowed ſchool-boys to leave their 
books and divert themſelves with innocent 
diverons, for the exerciſe of their bodies, 
and recreation of their minds. | 
PLA'YER (<.) is ſometimes underſtood to ſig- 
nify one who repreſents upon a ſtage a king, 
or other perſonage, according as the ſubject 
requires; and ſometimes one who is a party 
in a ſport or game. | 
PLAYS (S.) by this term, the ancients under- 
all manner. of diverfions whatever ; 
thoſe that were performed with ſcenes, Sc. 
as ours now are, were of four forts, wiz. 
tragedy, comedy, ſatyr, and farce, which 
began at Rome about the 589th year of the 
city; thoſe inſtituted in honour of Ap:ll 
were cecaſioned by the Writings of Marcus 


the ſoothſayer, who aſſured them, that A- 


follo, in return for the honsur, would over- 


throw their enemies; at this ſolemnity there | | 
was en ox and two goats ſacrificed ; the lat- 


ter of which had their horns gilt, and the 
people attended with crowns on their heads; 
the ceremony began by a pompous precel- 
ſion of the images of the guds, aud the 
ſtatues of the moſt illuſtrious perſons, the 
Ruman ladies making the tour of the circus 
in their coaches, which were ſometimes 
drawn by e.ephants ; there were many ſorts 
of 4 s ſome called Trejan plays, conſiſting 
of horſe-races and exerciſes of the youth, 


unger a proper head or captain, wherein the | 


F 


] 


Like diſcipline of thoſe times; «he. plays of 
* Ceres were inſtituted to pleaſe the ladies, who 


PLA 
utmoſt dexterity was practiſed of turing or 


counter-marching, Ic. according to the war- 


from the 12th to the 20th of April were clad 
in white, and, in imitation ot that is, 
went with a torch in their hands, as if in 
ſearch of her daughter Preſerpine; the men 
were alſo clad in white robes, and many dif- 
ferent exerciſes were performed in the circus z 
the plays of the capitoline were alſo another 
ſort of ſulemn horſe-races, wreſthngs, &c. 
here were alſo concerts of muſick pertormed 
by the beſt maſters, rehearſals of poems, and 


other trials of wit, by the beſt poets and ora- 


tors ; thoſe who came off conquerors had 
brancl»s of palms, and crowns dreſſed up 
with ribbands ; the plays of the circus were 
called the grand or chief plays or ſports, as 
being the moſt ancient, and performed with 
the greateſt pomp and charge, which con- 
ſiſted of boxing with the ceſtus, which were 
gauntlets-plaited with iron, or with ſwerds, 
clubs, lancets, or javelins, to which were 
added fencing aud t-ghting with wild beaſts, 
which laſt two ſports were performed by none 
but ſlaves upon account of the danger; 


there were allo races in chariots, leaping on 


the level ground, alſo from an aiceni-down- 
wards, or from a deſcent upwards, playing 
with quoits, bows, Sc. agd all the ways of 
fighting at a diſtance, horſe - racing, chariot- 


fighting, and naval engagements; the plays 


ot Flora were ſo offenſive, that they were 
forced to be put down, common women ap- 
pearing publickly naked, and in the night- 
time ran about with links in their hands, 
dancing in laſcivious puſtures to tae ſound of 


. muſical inſtruments, ami htnging immodeſt 
ſongs; the Funeral Plays, were ſports in ho- 


nour of the dead, and to 1{.tisſy their ghoſts, 
conſiſting of prize-ſightings at or ncar che 
tuneral pile, which as introduced inftead of 
ſacrifieing flaves to the ghoſts of the deceaſ- 
ed; t the Megaleian Plays, which were in- 
ſtituted in honoqr of Oe, the mother of 
the gods, the Rop:an ladies danced before the 
altar of the goddeſs, and then fraſted with 
great frugality and modeſty ; the magiſtrates 
ce. ebrated this feaſt in their purple robes, 
and the flives were not permitted to be pre- 


. ſent; in the Pyrrtick Pjays, th: young ſollicrs 


armed with twords aud bucklers made of 
box-tree, took ſeveral turns in dancing, and 
made divers motions, which reziclented the 
different charges of battaliqns; they afo ex- 
hibited, by their geſtures, alt tie full dutics 
of ſoldiers in Nur, how an cnuemꝑ bought to le- 


attacked, a ſword managed in combat, a datt 


thrown, and an arrow hot, during which dle 
muſick both animated the ſoldiets and di- 
verted the ſpectators with the found of many 


. flutes, Sc. Betides theſe, there wore many 


other inſtituted in hunour of ſore deity vy 
an actor upon a ſtage, | 
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'PLEA'DER (S.) one who makes it his buſineſ: 


BLUE 


for themſelves in court. 

Pie ig Plea, is ſuch matter that is pro- 
© Quced as evidence in pne court, that may be 
tried or diſputed in another. - ©. 


* 


PLEAD (V.] to accuſe, defend, alledge, or 


PLI1 


pf Ns.) a reafon or excuſe for doing or for-|PLEPADES (S.) the poet's name for the feren 
',” | beorirg ſomething ; and in Law, is What 
- - either the plaintiffs or defendants alledge 


rs upon the breaſt of the fign Taurus, 

; - Gow have feigned-to be the daughters 
of Atlas and Pleiont, and ſay, that Fupiter 
placed them in the heavens ; ar their riſing it 
is frequent for ſtorms to riſe, and great rains 
to fall, which is about the vernal equinox ; 
both the ancients and moderns have made 4 


. bring ſomething in mitigation, or aba ement Pleiades of poets each for their own country, 
+ pf un accuſt ' IPLENARY (A.) full, perfect, compleat, of 


to deſend or excuſe perſons in courts of judi- 
+ -cature, commonly called a counſellor or a 
| riſter at law; alſo any one that intercedes 
in the behalf of another, either to prove his 
innocence, or to mitigate his crime, 
PLEA'DING 19 in Law, is putting in an al- 
legation, and ſuppcr.ing it with evidence; 
alſa excuſing or n a perſon or thing. 
Common PLEAS (S.) are the allegations or ſuits 
that are held or had between common per- 
ſons. 
P lea: 
in the king's name for offences committed 
againſt his crown and dignit y. ; 
Clerk of the Pleas, is an officer in the Eæ- 
ebeguer, that has an office, wherein all the 
+ officers of that court ought to ſue, and be 
ſued, upon any action whatever. 


-PLEA'SANT (A.) agreeable or diverting t 


the ſenſes, good - humoured, open, or free. 
PLEA*'SAN TNE:S (S.) delightfulneſs, agree · 
aVbleneſs, open-heartednels, c. 6 | 


*PLEA'SANTRY (S.) joking, merry, free con- 


verſation. 

"PLEASE (V.) to ſatisfy or give content to a 
perſon, to humour, or do what another de- 
fire Acta v2, 


8. *\. 
 PLEA'SING (A.) any thing that is delightful 


or ſatisfactory, 
PLEA'SINGNESS (S.) of a delightful or fa- 
tisfactory quality or nature. 


| PLEA'SURABLE (S.) delightful, agreeable, 


PLE'NIPO or Pl. ENIPO! 


the Crotor, are thoſe ſuits that are|P 


abſolute power 'or — ne bo do any thing, 
| 'E'NTIARY (s.) 
an ambaffador or perſon inſtructed or autho- 
riſed to treat of, and conclude a treaty, or 
other publick affair, for a prince, ſtate, or 
kingdom. * | 
PLE'NIST (S.) the name of a philoſopher that 
maintains there is in nature no vacuum. 
PLE'NITUDE (s.) fulneſe, abundance, more 
than enough. 25 
PLE'NTEUUS (A.) fruitful, abounding in 
uantity, 2 
"NTEOUSNESS, PLE'NTIFULNESS, cr 
'PLE'NTY (S.) ;reat abundance of any thing, 
eſpecially app'ied to corn, c. for the ſup- 
port of man's life and health. 
PLE'ONASM (S.). a Rb-torical figure, where- 
by more words are uſed to expreſs an action 
than is abſolutely neceſſary, ur reiteration of 
the matter, thereby to cauſe it to have a 
greater influence ypon the hearers than jt 
- otherwiſe would have. 
PLE'THORY (S.) in Pbyſck, is when a per- 
ſon has more good blood in his veins than is 
neceflary, whereby they are over- ſtretched, 
or ſometimes burſt. 1 
PLEU “RIS (S.) a diſeaſe that riſes from an 
inflammation of the membrane called pllura, 


or that which incloſes the breaſt and its cn- 


trails, attended with « continual fever, and 
ſtitches in the ſides, difficulty of breaching, 
and ſometimes ſpitting of blood. 


IPLI'ABLE or PLANT (A.) limber, or ca 


to be wrapped round the finger, &c. Aſo o 


Co g 
PLEASURE (S.) oy thing that excites the © a gentle or compliable nature or diſpoſition. 


paſſions of joy, delight, or ſatisfaction in the 
mind. | 
' PLEA'SURE (V.) to oblige, or comply with 
7 — humour, defre, or requeſt of another, 
6. 8 
PLEBEI'AN (A.) ſomething that belongs to 
the lower, or leſs cultivated claſs ot people. 


PLEDGE (V.) to pawn, or leave ſomething 


in the hands or poſſeſſion of another, for 
the performance of ſome covenant, or the 
p*yment of a fum of money; alſo to drink 
dy way of anſwer to another, that paid his 


Y to you, , 

\ PLEDGE (S.) any thing left in the poſſeſſion 
of another, as a ſecurity for the performance 

of ſome contract. 


PLEDGET or PLE'GET (s.) in Surgery, is | 


a tent to put into a wound, being firſt dipped 
in hot ſalve ; or a flat rag made up to put 
upoa the orifice of a vein after letting bloog, 


{PLITABLEN-:.SS or PLYAN' TNESS (S.) the 


condition of any thing that is eafily bent, G. 
PLIGHT (S.) the ſtate or condition of any 
perſon or thing. 
PLIGHT (V.) to give or aſſure one's pro- 
miſe or word, for the performance ot any 
thing. | | 
PLI'MOUTH (s.) in D:wonſpire, fituated upon 
che mouth of the river Plim, between two lutte 
inlets of the ſea, in the bottom of a harz 
bay, which is encompaſſed with hills, and 
the ſhore is ſteep and rocky, but the ancho- 
rape good; at the entrance is a large rock, 
which has been fatal to many ſhips; it 1s 
now grown very large and populous (though 
about two centuries ago it was only an in- 
conſiderable village, inhabited only by ff 
ermen) this was effected principally by the 
means of its commodious and ſafe hav, 


! which admits ſhips of the largeſt 1 
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ſold the 
lordſhip of the borough, to the tion; 
the remarkables of this town are, 1. The 
caſtles and forts, which king Charks II. 
turned into the modern form, and made it 
into a ſtrong citadel, which is commonly 
iſoned with two companies of ſoldiers, 

under the command of a governor and lieu- 
tenant, and contains a large magazine, five 
regular baſtions, and 165 guns; but the 
town's greateſt ſecurity are the forts about 
the entrance of the harbour, wherein are 


about 100 guns more. 2. Thedock, which! 


is near two miles off the titadel, which is 


made exceedingly commodious for building! 


and repairing large ſhips, and alſo exceed- 
ing pleaſant to look on, and walk in. 3. Two 
very fine and large churches, with good re- 
venues affixed to them. The nent of 
the corporation conſiſts of a mayor, 12 al- 
dermen, and 10 common-council men 
| they have alſo a recorder and town=-clerk ; 
when a new mayor is to be choſen, the act- 
ing mayor, and the aldermen, elect two 
perſons, who are called alfurers, and the 


corhmon=council chũſe two more; theſe four 


int a jury of who ele& the new 
6-4 99% the acting — and his predeceſ- 
for, and the two ſenior aldermen, are al- 
ways juſtices of the peace ; they ſend two 
members to parliament, who are choſen by 
the freemen and freeholders of the bo- 
rough; here are three markets weekly, viz. 
on Monday, Thurſday, and Saturday, the 
toll of which, and of the corn, yarn, &c. 


alſo the profits of the mill, and the rent of 


the ſhambles, all which together are now 

conſiderable, belong to the corporation, 

ber wes farmed for 1601. per prong ve that 

applied to the maintenance of the mayor's 

kitchen; diſtant from London 184 computed 
and 215 meaſured miles. 

PLFMPTON (S.) in De vonſpire, fituated on a 
branch of the Plim, a borough town, that 
is pretty populous; and ſends two members 
to parliament; its market is weekly on Sa- 
turday ; diſtant from London 180 computed, 
and 220 meaſured miles. 

PLINTH or PLINT (S.) in Architefure, is a 
ſquare, flat member, and is what ſome call 
the foundation of a column ; alſo two or 


three rows of bricks projecting from the 


plane of a wall, or any flat, high moulding, 

PLOD (V.) to go on in one conſtant road, to 
preſs, or ftrive earneſtly to accompliſh any 
thing, to ſtudy hard. 

PLO'DDING (A.) always being at work, or 
r 8 upon, or contriving of buſineſs. 
PLOT (S.) a conſpiracy againſt a king, prince, 
or ſtate; alſo the deſign carried on, or the 
ſubje& of a play; alſo a piece of ground 
defigned for a building or garden; alſo the 


PLU 


PLO*'TTER (S.) a conſpirator or traitor a« 
gainſt the life of a king, &c. ar ſubverter of 
— eſtabliſhed laws and government of any 

te. 

PLO VER (S.) an eatable fowl, ſomewhat 
larger than a pigeon . 

PLOUGH. or PLOW (S.) the inſtrument 
wherewith farmers break up the ground, in 
order to ſow their ſeed or grain; alfo an en- 
gine wherewith book- binders cut the leaves 
ot edges of their books ſmooth. | 

PLOU”GHING (S.) ſometimes ſignifies break - 
ing or turning up the ground with a plough ; 
and ſometimes failing or paſſing through the 
water in a ſhip, 

PLOU'GHMAN (S.) one who works with, 
direfts or keeps the plough in order, ſo that 
the horſes or oxen may go along regularly. 

PLUCE (V.) to draw or take away by force, 
or with a ſudden twitch. | 

PLUCK (S.) a ſudden twitch or pull; alſo the 
eatable part of the entrails of a calf, ſheep, 
&c. ſuch as the heart, lights, and liver all 
together. | 

PLUG (S.) any thing driven into a water-pipe 
to ſtop the water trom flowing out when it 
is not wanted. 

PLUM (8. 
contains 


— 


fleſhy fruit, that 
only one Red or kernel, incloſel 
e 


in a hard ſhell, vulgarly called a ftone, 
ſuch as d ns, bullace, apricots, peaches, 
&c. alſo 1 currants, &c. go by that 
name. 


PLU"MAGE (S.) the feathers of any fowl ; 
alſo a bunch or parcel of long feathers tied 
up together for ornaments. | 

PLUMBER or PLU"'MMER (S.) one who 
makes leaden pipes for water, &c. covers 
houſes or churches, or does any other ſort of 


work in lead, 5 
PLU"MBERY (S.) the work or trade of the 
plumber, ſuch as making leaden pipes or 
ciſterns for water; alſo the work-houſe 
where they caſt or prepare their work. 
PLU'MBET or PLY"'MMET (S.) ſometimes 
is uſed for the inſtrument or lead uſed in 
plumbing a wall, ſounding a river, &c. and 
ſometimes for the ſmall leaden inftrument 
writing-maſters uſe to rule lines with in the 
books of the young ſcholars, to keep their 
writing ſtraight or even. | 
PLU”"MBING (S.) trying whether a wall, &c. 
is built upright or- perpendicular by an in- * 
ſtrument for that purpole. | 
PLUMB LINE (80 a line fixed in a ſtraight 
ruler or level, with a piece of lead, tied to tha 
end of it to draw it ſtraight, to ſee or try 
3 Whether 
2 


| 


LR: 


PLAN -. 
2 wall, &e. is built Mraight or per- 
> 4 P 8 / 


- pendaculay. i o# 

MB TREE (S.) ny tree that bears 
pembs, of which there are great variety. 
FAME (S.) a bunch or parcel of feathers, 

commonly oſtri ches, made up to be worn as 
ernaments, ſometimes to men, &c. and ſome- 

times to coacbes, horſes, hearſes, c. 
PLUME (V.) to pull off the feathers from any 
bird, &c. alſo, metaphorically, to be vain of 
nan imaginary perfection or advantage, 


: Dripping or pulkng off the fcathers of a fowl 
which he has caught; aud ſometimes a per- 
1 A priding orboaſting of ſome great advan- 
tage had or expected. i ee 
PLUMP (A.) fleſny, round, and full. 
PLU"MPNESS (S.) the condition of a perſon 
or other creature that is full of fleſh, tat and 


jolly. | A 
FINDER (V.) to rob, ſpoil, er take away 


PLU"NDER (S.) any ſort of goods, or ſpoil 
ta ker in war from an enemy. 
HU NDERER (5. ) one who openly robs, or 
xiolently takes away another perſon's. goods 
or property, eſpecially in war. 
 PININGE (V.) to jump, throw, or dip a per- 


for. over head. in the water, or hattily and 
) why to run one's ſelf cr another into trou- 


vexation, grief, or affliction. 
FU RAL. (A.) more than one, of cr belong- 
ing to 2 great many. 


man that has 1everal hvings at one time. 
PLURA'LITY (S.) means univerfally many 

things of one ſort or kind, or elſe only two 

er more ſpiritual Hvings in the poſſeſſion, 


"of Ne, danger, &c. ' | 
PLUNGE (S.) any ſort of trouble, dif cuůky, ment commonly called an air- pump, uſed to 


FLH RALIST (S.) a Low term for a clergy- 


PAL 
from whence he got muel: wealth; be is 
repreſented lane when he comes towards a 
perſon, but with wings, that enable him to 
fly away very faſt, to intimate the difficulty 
tkat mortals have in getting riches, and how 
eaſily they may loſe them; he is alſo ſaid to 

be blind, upon account of conferring his gifts 


oſtener upon the baſeſt, and neglecting the 


moſt meri torious. 


PLY (V.) to wait or ſtand at a common or ap- 
pointed place to get buſineſs, as watermen at 
HU MING (S.) ſometimes means a hawk's |. 


publick ſtairs, porters at ſettled benches, 
coachmen and carmen at ſtationed plying- 
places; alſo to be diligent in buſineſs, or 
ſtudious in learning, 


PLY*ERS (S.) ſometimes means a ſmall pair 


of nippers or tongs, uſed by clockmakers 


and other artificers; ſometimes perſons that = 


wait for employ in the.r honeſt callings, as 
watermen, cgachmen, carmen, porters, &c, 
and ſometumgp thoſe vicious perſons or whores 


by violence, what is the property of another, that FLAG Rik the ſtreets, or attend bawdy- 
25 soldiers do from the inhabitants of towns ||, houſes: &c, Fo» "RSS 
or ehies they have conquered. gp. PLY ING (S. yielding, bending, giving way, 


or wrapping aaſily round a thing; alſo wait- 
ing or attending at a common, ſtand or place 
for employment, a3 watermen, hackacy- 
coachmen, carmen, and porters do; alſo the 
earneſt and diligent application that any per- 


fon mak es to do any thing; alſo the conti - 


nually ſupplying a perſon. or engine with b- 
uor, &c. | 


v be ; 
PNEU'MATICK ENGINE (s.) an inftru- 


., ſhew the ſeyeral properties of the air, 
PNEU'MATICKS (S.) the doctrine and expe- 
riments of the gravitation and preſſure of e- 
laſtick and compreſſible fluids, eſpecialiy the 
air; among the Scho- Divines, it is the doc- 
trine of ſpirits, as God, angels, men's ſouls, 
Sc. called alſo Pneumatology. 
PNEU'MONICEKS (S.) any ſort of medicine 


and for the profit of one perſon, rector, or that prevent or cure diſeaſes of the lungs, or 


doctor. 1 : 
_ PLUS (S.) the name of an algebraick affirma- 
& tree character +» and is the Latin word for 
the quantity rye, univerſally- 


PLUS. (S.) a fort of manufacture in imitation 


of vchxet, ſaving that it is ſometimes made of 
ha and with the Hotaniſti, it 15 the thrum 
z the middle of roſes, anemonies, æc. 


FI. Oro (S.) by the Peers, ſail to be the ſon 


ef Cattery, and brother to Jupiter and N:p-. 
me, do whom the dominion of hell was given 
as i portion, heaven and the ſea being 
germ fo brothers ; he is repreſented in a 
_ Lawn by four black horſes, with a 
banch of keys in' h | 
he had the command of the key of death, that 
tue horſes ran through the four ages of men; 
de is ſaid, to have raviſhed Preferpine, the 
dzughter of Ceres, and to be the inſtitu- 
tor of funeral folemnities. | 
FLV Ts S.) by the Poets called the god of 
riches, becauſe he ir 


is hand, intimating that 


help free reſpiration. or kreathing. 

POA'GHER, (S.) one that practiſes illegal 
methods to catch or deſtroy the game. 

POA'CHING, (S.] a clandeſtine and illegal 
method of killing the game, ſuch. as hares, 

partridges, &c. alſo a particular method of 
dreſſing eggs, by breaking them into a ſpoon, 
and juſt heating them through. 

POCK (S.) may mean either the purulent {cab 
or. the dent ſuch ſcab leaves in the fleſh after 

' the ſmall-pox, ſwine-pox, and other ſkin diſ- 
eales. * 

POCKET (S.) a purſe or little bag, uſually 
made in people's garments, to put or ca. r) 
money, watches, ar ather neceſſaries about 

5 em alſo the quantity of halt a ſack of 
wool, , 

,PO'CKETING (S.) putying any thing inte 
one's pocket; alſo the applying any thing to 
a private uſe that belongs ta the publick. 

PO'CKINESS.(S,) the Rate or condition that 


had mines in Epirus, 


| any perſon's body is io, that has the ar « 
| | oy 
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3 | 
foul diſeaſe, occaſioned by impure copulation | 
with perſons that have the diſeaſe called the 


"French * 

PO'CKLINGTON (S.) in the Eaſt- Riding of 
Yorkſhire 3 the market is weekly on Satur- 
day; diftant from London 152 computed, 
and 183 meaſnred miles. | 4 

PO'C KY or PO CKIFIED (A.) tainted or af. 

flicted with the diſtemper called the pox, 
PO'CO (A.) a Mufical term, ſigniſying dimi- 
nution or making the word to which it is 
joined ſomewhat leſs, as poco allegro is ſome- 
hat ſlower than _ | 
_POD (S.) the huſk or ſhell of any ſort of pulſe 
as of peas, beans, Fc. 
PODA'GRA (S.) the gout in the feet. 
PO'DDERS/(S.) thoſe people that gather peaſe, 
. beans, Sc. 
PO'EM (S.) a piece compoſed in verſe, or ac- 
cording to the rules or laws of poetry. 
PO'ESY or PO'ETRY (S.) Athe art of com- 
ſing in verſe according tothe nature of the 
8 e uſed, and the beſt rules and uſages 
of thoſe that have exercifed themſelves in 
this way of writing. . 

POET (S.) a man that writes any thing va- 
luable in verſe. P 
PO'ETASTER (S.) a pretender to rhymes, 

but one who is wholly unacquainted with 
the laws or true nature of poetry. 
PO'ETESS (S.) a ſhe or woman poet. 
POE'TICK or POE'TICAL. (A.) after the 
manner, or according to the rules or laws of | 
poetry; in compoſition for the Stage, when 
edch perſon is rewarded or puniſhed as the 
crimes or virtues they have committed or 
practiſed deſerve, it is called poeticel juſtice ; | 
in Aſtronomy, the poets made three ſorts of 
riſing or ſetting of the ſtars, as they ſtood re- 


lated to the ſun, which they called coſmical, | 


acronical, and beliacal z which fee. 
POI'GNANT (A.) tharp, tart, biting, ſaty- 
rical, witty, cunnang, Sc. . 
POL'NARD (S.) a ſharp- pointed ſword or 
dagger. | a” | 
PO'INT (S.) mathematically, is the beginning 
or termination of a line, and conſequently. 
cannot be divided; in common, the ſharp end 
of any thing, as of a needle, pin, & c. is" 
called the point; alſo the matter or ſut ject 


upon which any debate is made or arilcs ; |, 


alio an old-faſhioned fort of lace uſed by wo- 
men for vari. us purpoſes, Sc. alſo the very 
inſtant or moment of time a thing is done 
in; it is alſo uſed in many parts ot the Ma- 
thematicks, as in Aftronomy, Geogragbr, and 
Navigation; the tour carutnal points are the 
north, eaſt, weſt, and ſouth; ſo the ſoiſtitial 

l eints are thoſe in which the equator and the 
ecliptick interſect, called the north and ſouth 
Peinis; and the interſections of the horizon 
Vith the prime vertical, called the eaſt and 
welt peints; ſo in Perſpettive, the punt of 


. fight, diſtance, and contingence, &c. are 


[POINT-BLA'NK (s.) in G 


p SY | 

£ OL. 

POINT (V.) t6 direct to a matter or perſon, 
either with the finger, Sc. or by words; alto 
to make proper ſtops, in periods or ſentences, 
in a piece of writing, &c, , In the fich eto 
Languaye, it is to make certain marks that 
ſupply or ſtand for vowels; great diſputes 

have been made among the learned about 
the antiquity of them. 

is the ſhot 

of a piece of ordnance levelled in a direct or 
horizontal line, without finking or raiſing 
the muzzle, whoſe greateſt range in com- 
mon pieces is not above 180 paces; in - 
gar Speech, it is the-plain, downright, poſi- 
tive aſſertion of any thing; a point in He- 
raldry, is when two piles are borne in a coat 
of arms, ſo as to have their points meet to- 
gether in ſome part of the eſcutcheon. 

POISE (V.) to weigh with the hand, to pro- 
portion, or make weights equal. 

POI'SON (S.) a deſtructive quality inhering 
either in the juices of an animal, an herb, 
or a tree, Sc. or it» the compoſition of a mi - 
neral, Sc. which renders it mortal to thuſe 
who taxe it, eſpecially in conſiderable quan- 
tities; there are certain poiſons that atte& 
man in the moſt dreadful manner, and at 
the ſame time are perfect anodynes to other 
animals, as mandragora kills men and feeds 
hogs, and hemlock, tho” a very deadly weed 
to man, is as ſalutary to goats, buſtards, &c. 
and ſo of many others. 

PO'ISON (V.) to give a perſon a doſe of a 

deadly compoſition, or to mix or infuſe the 
like into wells, ſprings, Sc. to hurt thoſe 
who drink thereot; alſo to inſtil bad priaci- 
ples into a perſon, and ſpoil his morals, Cc. 

POISONOUS (A.) mixed with, or of the 
nature of poiſon, hurtful deadly, deſtruc- 

tive, a E 

PO'ISONOUSNESS (S.) the nature or quality 
of any thing that is deſtructive to the health, 

life, or well-being of any perſon or ſtate, 

POKE (S.) a bag, pocket, or ſack, to put any 

thing in. | 

POKE (V.) to go groping along in the dark, 
or like a blind perſon. 

PO'KER, (S.) a. fire. inſtrument commonly 
made of iron, to rake or raiſe the fire with, 

to make it burn clear; alſoa burleſque name 

for a {word, and for a perſon that hunts into 
all the holes and corners, Sc. of a houuic ; 
alſo an old fumbling fellow. ES 

PO'LAR (A.) ſomething belonging or relating 

to the poles of the world. 

Polar Circl's, in Aſironomy om Geography, 
Sc. are two leſſer circles ot t-:e ſphere pa- 
rallel to the equator, at the diſtance of 23 
degrees and a half from the poles of the 
world, one on the north ſide, and the other 
on the ſouth fide of the equator, 

POLE (S.) ſometimes fignifies barely a long 

ſtaff or ſtick, and ſometimes a land meaſure 

of the lengih or ſpace of five yards and a 


what regulate the whole of that ſcience. 


half, or 16 feet and a half; with the Alre- 


romerg, 


With, Fe. N 
PO'LE-CAT (S.) a wild cat, ſomewhat larger 
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: .PO'LISH\(V.) to improve a 


« F0meys, 


- 


#PO'LITE (A.) curious, fine, well-bred, or ac- 


=» * 
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POL 

„Fe. the points that 

- Imaginary axis F the world or any particular 
de turm upon, ate called the poles, and 
with us the one is called the north, And the 


other the iouth pole; alſo in any moveables] 
in their. proper orbits, ſo many 


that . 
double poles. are to be conceived; thus the 
of the horizon are the zenith and nadir, 
let the ſituation be what it will; the gales of 
the meridian, the two points of the ri 


| poles of the equinoctial 
| dolſtitial poigts ef Cancer 


noctial points, Aries and Libra, Sc. In - 


ficksy that part or point Where the glaſs. is 


thickeſt in a convex, and thinneſt in a. con- 

cave-glaſs, is called the pole of the glaſs. 
PO'LE-AX (S.) an inſtrument that the exe- 

cutioner Krikes off the heads of traitors 


than a. houſe cat. 
POLE'MICE or POLE'MICAL (A.) that fort 
of divinity that is wholly concerned in con- 
troverſy. | - 
POLE'MICKS (S.) diſputations or arguings at 
univerſities, Sc. or treatiſes or books written 
upon the ſubjects of controverſy in divinity. 
POLE OLE-STAR (S.) one of the Go 
Aude, the laſt in the tail of the conſtellation 
called the Litrle Baar; its nearneſs to the 


420 
- * ſetting of the equator in the horizon; ſo the 
are the two 
apricorn, and 
the poles ot the ſolſtitial colure the two equi- | 


ond magni-|. 


POS os 
wei PO'LITICK. or POLITICAL (A.) cunning, 


well-contrivedz belonging to politicks. 
PO'LITICKS (S.) that part of ethicks or mo- 
ral philoſophy, that relates to the well-go- 
verning a ſtate or kingdom; alſo diſcourſes 
1 upon publick affairs and govern- 
men 
PO'LITY-MASTER ($.) a pubdick officer in 
Copenhagen in Denar, whoſe buſineſs is to 
ſee that good orders are kept and obſerved in 
the city ; he is alſo to ſee that merchants 
ſell warrantable commodities, and that they 
do not interlope one N and it 
any ſuch diſputes ariſe, he is the umpire to 
decide the controverſy; be is likewiſe to in- 
ſpe the publick buildings, draw-bridges, 
and canals, to. take care that the ſtreets are 
kept paved and clean, that no prohibited 
goods be brought in, that the town be always 
| well ſupplied with bread-corn, and that it is 
ſold at a reaſonable price, and that proper 
aſſiſtance be always ready to extinguilh fires, 
c. for which purpoſe certain watchmen are 
conſtantly kept in pay, and all other perſons 
are not to come near any houſe on fire with- 
in a preſcribed diſtance, to prevent thefts 
and hurts that may be committed and re- 
ceived at ſuch times; he likewiſe rates the 
youu of travelling in their open waggons, 
| looks after the king's game, and ſuppreſſes 
riots or diſturbances of the ſoldiers, who are 


north pole cauſes it never to ſet to thoſe in the 


northern hemiſphere, and therefore is called 


the ſeaman's guide. 
PO'LICY or PGLITY (S.) the ſyſtem of laws, 
orders or — pens ſtate; alſo the good 
management of a n's private affairs; 
alſo ſubtilty, cunning, artifice, Se. 7 
PO'LICY (S.) in Trade, is an inſtrument or 
- writing, whereby a company or fingle perſon 
. oblige themſelves or himſelf to make good 
any damage that may happen to a houſe or 
: goods by means of fire, or of ſhips and their 
cargoes againſt the dangers of the ſea, &c. 
« For the conſideration of a premium or ſum 
of money, commonly paid down at the time 

of fnaking the inſurance. R 

perſon's mind and 


manners b 
ſmooth, bright, or curious, by burniſhing, 
as plate, copper, Cc. | 
PO'LISWOR TH-(S.,) in Worwikfbrre, had 
. formerly a market weekly on 'Thurſday, but 
fince the diſſolution of a famous nunnery 
that was here, the market has been diſcon- 
tinued, and the town is reduced to a village; 
diſtant from London 87 computed, and 104 
meaſured miles. | 


compliſhed with all manner of genteel arts 
or uſeful learni 
POLITYCLAN 


education, &c. alſo to render 


not permitted to walk the ſtreets after the 
POLL ( 87 „ 
| (S.) the head or upper part of the body ; 
alſo a roll or liſt of names entered upon chu- 
ſing members to ſerve in parliament, &c. to 
know who is a proper voter, and who 1s 
not. 


jPOLL (V.) to ſhave off the hair from off the 
| head; alſo to give in a perſon's name, that 


votes for a particular perſon, .&c. to ſerve 
in a particular office, &c, | 

PO'LLARD (S.) a ſort of food made up by the 
Poulterers to fatten their fowls with, that 
they keep in coops, made of bran and meal 
mixed, &c. alſo the name of the chub-fiſh 
and with the Hun:ſmen, the name of a deer 
that has ſhed or caſt his horns ; alſo an old 
tree that has been often lopped. 

PO'LL-EVIL (S.) among Farriers, is a par- 
ticular diſeaſe that breaks out in the necks 
of horſes. 

PO'LLING. (S.) cutting off the hair from a 
perſon's head; alſo the taking or giving a 

rſon's name in the choice of magiſtrates, 


c. a EMS. 

PO'LL-MONEY or PC'LL-TAX (S.) money 
raiſed by way of tax upon every 4 
head in a family, which is ſuppoſed to be 


rated at a certain ſum. 


.POLLU'TE (V.] to profane, .defile, or make 
a thing paſty, dirty, or filthy, or to corrupt 
any thing; but particularly to apply ſacred 


68. 2 practiſer or ſtudier of 
policy, or the well- regulating and governing 
a ſtate or kingdom; a wiſe ox cunning man. 


-. 


things to common purpoſes, as to turn 


churches into ſtables, by way of wilful de- 
grading 


* 


POLLY TION(S.) uncleanneſs,defilement,&c. 


POLYE'DRON or POLYHE'DRON (S.) in 


- POLY/GAMIST (&) a perfon that has more 


POL 


grading them, when there were other con- 


iencies more proper for that uſe, c. 
POLLU'TEDN ESS .(S.) the ftate or condition 


of a place or perſon that is rendered unfit for | 


of religious duties. 


POLT (S.) a blow, ſtroke, or knock on the 
head or pate. 


Geometry, is a ſolid, conſiſting of many plain 
fides or faces; in Oprichs, it is a glafs- con- 


fiſting of many plain ſurfaces diſpoſed into a 
conver form, * 
2s a gteat many, and th vulgarly cal- 
led a multiplying glaſs, 
wives or huſbands than one at the ſame time; 
in the 16th century, a ſe& whoſe head or 
n was Bernardinus Ochinus, who had been 
general of the Copuchins, and afterwards pro- 


feſled himſelf a proteſtant, &c. maintained 


thut every man might lawfully have as many 
wives as he pleaſed, for which, with many 
other errors, they were ſuppreſſed; theie 
were called 


POLY'GAMY (S.) tlic act of having, or the 


doctrine of maintaining that a perſon may 
lawfully have as many wives as he pleaſes * 
the ſame time; formerly among the Jeeos, 
and ſtill among the Turks, Perfians, &c. this 
was the. univerſal practice, though ſome rab- 


bins affirm, that the law does not-allow any 
more than o wife ut a time; but theſe are 


-. 7 O'L 
Polyglotty; thoſe of Confltritineple have printed 
two copies of the Pentatench in ron vin of 

Ti which are in four lan 
the Hebrew text of Moſes, the Chaldee 
phraſe of Onlielss, the Arabick tranſlation of 
R. Saadias, and the Perfran verfion' of ano- 
ther Jet; others have the two firſt above, 
and the vulgar Greek, and a Spams tranſla- 
tion; but all in the Hebrew characters; 
; moſt nations have now publithed à Polygher 
Bible, in which there are additions or varia- 
tions from one another. Ne 


y it — one thing PO LYGON (S.) all figures in Geometry that 


conſiſt of more ſides han four, and when 
they are equal one to Mother, they are called 
regular „ a9 hexagons, octagons, &c. 
when unequal, irregular poiggens 3 in Fortifi- 
cation, it is a term much uſed; and fignifies- 
ſometimes the works themſelves; and ſorie- 

times the ſpot or ground marked out to raiſe 
works of defence upon in that form, artd are 

accordingly denommated as they are fi- 

tuated ; ſo the interior polygon is the main 
body of the work or town, excluding the 
out-works ; and the exterior folygon is the 
out-lines of all the works drawn from one 
outmoſt angle te another quite round about. 


POLY*'GONAL (A.) ſomething having the 


ſhape or properties of a polygon. 

Polygenal Numbers, —— are the 
fums of arithmetical progreſſions beginning 
at unity. ; 


.POLY/GRAM (S.) any figure conſiſting of 
losked upom no better than hereticks among 


many ſides or lines, 


they, the majority of the Few doctors ;/POLY'GRAPHY (S.) the art of writing in 


maintaining it lawful to have as many as a 
man pleaſes, but for political ends they re- 


| mong the Jenes till the rexgns of Theods 


cyphers, and alſo of decyphering ſuch wri- 
- tings. 


ſtrained men to ſour; polygamy continued a- | the yo keen (S.) one of the nine miuſes; 


Arcadius, and honorizs, who publiſhed: a re- 
ſcript that no Jew. fax the future ſhould have 
more wives than one at a time; it has been 
the univerſal practice of the, weſtern part of 
the world to have but ons wife, both before 
and fince Chriſtianity was received. 


the poets feigned that ſte took care of hiſto- 
ry; others that ſhe prefided over rhetorick, 
and for that reaſon they picture her wear- 
ing a crown of-pearls, and a white robe, and 
her right hand moviny, as if ſhe were ha- 
ranguing, holding in her left hand a ſcroll 


perſons, POLY'LOGY (s.) talkativeneſs, full of prate. 
| bol eld rr (S.) che Bible in many. or ſe- ( , Pe 


| | of paper, whereon was written ſuadere; o- 
FoLVYOARCH (S.) the government of any | 


thers ſaid that ſhe preſided over hymas, 
- Rate or Kingdom that is in the hands of ma- ſongs, and mufick. 


and babble. 
veral languages; Francis Chimenes de Sineros, [POLY'MATHY (s.) univerſaMearning, or ba- 
cardinal and-archbiſhop of Told ing {killed in almoſt all arts and ſciences. - 
firſt that publiſhed a work of POLYNO'MIAL(S.) any thing that has many 
by ich was] different names, from whence the Myebreifts 
the Hebrew text as the Jews tend it, the} call thoſe quantities that confift of many gat- 
n ferent parts or members by this name. 


verſion of St. era, common! 


Fulgate ; and — — — paraphraſe- 
of Onkelps, u e only, to 
which is Hep dictionary of che breyo 
and Chaldes words of the Bible; this whe 


printed av". 1515, and what is moſt remark- | 


able therein, is, that the Greek text of the 
New Teſtament. is- printed without accents 
or aſpiratet, becauſe: the moſt ancient mu- 


- ©. quicripts bad none j the u have alſo 


POLY*PUDES (s.) any creature that has ma- 


ny feet, ſuch as hog-lice, &c, : 
PO'LYPUS (S.) in Swgery, is a ſwelling ir 
the hollow of the noſtrils, which is two- 
fold, either like a tent, which is called ſar- 
coma, or one that has many branches or feet, 


| Which extend either to the outſide of the Þ} 


noſe, or the infide of the mouth ; the colour 
is ſometimes white, oftentimes reddiſh, and 


f iemetimet black and livid ; theſe fort of 


excreſ- 


4, * * , 
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„„ ONT - .. .PON. 
erxcreſcences h appen ſometimes in the heart tune to pleaſe her in form of an old womau; 

And lin the cavities of the thicker membrane by firſt inſinuating himſelf by pleaſant tales, : 
of the brain, as well as in the hollow of the] and then forcing her perſon, ſhe after 1 Moles. 


noſe. * 


gave her conſent, 


. PO'LYSARCHY (S.) corpulency, or fatneſs 
df body, much fleſh. | 
. PO'LYSCOPE (S.) a glaſs ſo made and con- 
ttrived to make one od ject appear as though it 
were a great many, a multiplying-glaſs. 

POLYSY'LLABLE (S.) a word that is com- 

poſed of many ſounds or ſyllables. 

PUuMA'DA (S.) the exerciſe of, vaulting the 
wooden-horſe, by laying one hand only on 
the pommel of the.{,dile. - 

POMA'DO or POMA'TUM (S.) a compoſi- 

tion or ointment made of the pulp of apples, 
hog's lard, &c. and uſed to the hair and ſkin 

of ladies, children, &c. | 

POMA'NDER (S.) a muſk ball made of ſeve- 
ral ſweet- ſcented ingredients, as amber-greaſe, 
muſk, civet, benzcin, oil of cloves, &c. with 
ſome reſinous matter to hatden it, that it may 


POMP (S.) the grandeur, noiſe, and ſhew 
| made by kings, ambaſſadors, &c. at publick 
entries, ſhews, feaſts, ac. 
PO'MPOUS (A.) gaudy, ſtately, magnificent, 
ſhewy, &c. h - 
POND. (S.) a ſtanding water, uſua}y collected 
| by digging away the earth, to receive the 
water that falis from the neighbouring 
grounds, &c. for cattle to drink in the 


ſtable-yards, c. | 
PO'NDER (V.) to think, conſider, or delibe- 
rate any thing in one's mind. 
PO*'NDERABLE (A.) that may be weighed or 
thought of. | 
PO'NDEROUS (A.) weighty, heavy, maſſive, 
bs. ſubſtantial. 
PU'NDEROUSNESS . or PONDERO'SITY 


fields, or a place made to waſh kories in 


de made or rolled up into balls. (S.) heavine!s, weigktineſs, Kc. b ] 
_ - POME(V.) to grow to a round head like an PO'NTEFRACT or PO'NTFRACT (S.) in 
apple. wary | the Meſi- Riding of Yorkſhire, is a town very al 
POMEGRA'NATE (S.) a ſort of apple, the pleaſantly fituated in a tract of ground much 
_ fruit of a tree of this name; being a ſort off noted for the great plenty of liquorice and 
apple covered with a reddiſh rind, and alſo} ſkirworts growing round it; it is a mile in 
red within, which opens lengthways, and] length, and the buildings neat ; its market 1 
 ſhews many red grains within, full of juice] is every Saturday well furniſhed with meat, 1 
like wine, with little kernels; the repreſen- corn, and all other provifions, and its fairs 
tation of this fruit with golden bells were put} are very large for theep, beaſts, and horſes, 
as ornaments at the bottom of the ue Eſpecially about Patm-Sunday, and the firſt of 
dDigh- prĩeſt's blue robe or ephod ; the tree or September; it is a corporation that ſends two 
.Kirub on which the fruit grows is very com-] members to parliament, governed by a mayor 1 
\ mon, and is of two kinds, the wild and do-] and 32 aldermen, who are all juſtices of tne 
meſtick; the cultivated one has ſeveral ſraall| peace; diſtant trom London 133 computed, 
| angular boughs, armed with prickles, and.. and 170 meaſured miles. 
8 32 bark, its leaves are} PO 3 a 65 yr _ — high-prieſt, and 2 
_ tmall like thoſe of myrrb, but not ſo ſharp, now ulually applied to the pope. 8 ö 
of a green —— towards red 72 PONTTFICAI. (A.) ſomething belonging to 
bloſſom is large and beautitul, of a red in-] 4 high-prieſt, : ; | 
clining to purple, and compoſed of ſeveraif PON'1'1'F1CAL (S.) a book in the church of F 
Ralks in the form of a roſe, in the hollow of| Rove, that contains the ceremonies belong- 
the cup, which is oblong, hard, purple, ſome-] ing to the creating of pontiffs, c. 
what of the form of a bell; this garden pome-| PONTIFICA'LIA (S.) the dreſs, habit, or 
granate tree ſometimes bears double flowers, ornament of a biſhop or chief prieſt, when T 


and then it has no fruit; in Peru, ſome ot 
this fruit is ſaid to have been found as large 
as a barrel, and that the Spaniards by way 
of curioſity, carry them in the proceſnon ot 
the ſacrament. - 


PO'MMEL or PU'MMEL (S:) a piece of me- 
tal on the top, and in the middle of the ſad- 
dle-bow, to which the holſters or piſtol- 


dy Vertumn: 3, who is faid to have the power 


| | Various transformation3, had the. good for- 


* 


he is dreſſed in his diſtinguiſhing cloaths, to 


appear in publick upon any occaſion what- 


ever, » 1 
PONTTFICATE (S.) the reign or time that 
any one exerciſes tue authority of a pope; 
alto the name of the dominzons belong ng 
to the pope... | | 
PONTLE&'VIS (S.) a term in the Menage for 


of appearing in any ſhape, and who, atte|,.. 


ſrom one another, both planked over, 25 15 
the interval between them, with rails on 
_ the ſiges, and built ſo ſtrong, as to. cartj 

over 


% 


caſes, the ftirrups, &c, are faſtened ; alſo] a diſorderly riting upon the hind legs of 2 P 
the top or round knob of the hilt or handle horſe, whereby he is in danger of falling or 
of a ſword. : ; coming over upon his back, and ſo of cruſh- 
PO'MMEL (V.) to thump or beat a perſon ing his rider, , | 
wuoiith one's hand or fiſt, PONTQ'N or FLOA'TING BRIDGE (S.) 
© POMONA (S.) was by the ancients called th an invention to paſs over the water, made of | 
© godde's of fruits and gardens, was beloved} two great boats placed, at a. ſmall diſtance P 


; Ser horſe, cannon, &c. belonging to any 


it is governed by a mayor, &c. and ſends 


- POOP (S.) in a Ship, is the uppermoſt part of 


POP (V.) to make a ſmall no.ſe, Ike the fly- 


 P&'PEDOM (S.) the office, dignity, or autho- 


ö / 
. - 4 9 


town, noted ſor its iron mills; its market is 


' PO'PERY (S) the principles and prafiice of 
PO! NT YPOLE (S.) in Monmouthſhire, a ſmall! 


POR 


the church of Reme n reſpect to the hicrar- 


chy, &c. contrary to and diftinet from Chri- | 


ſtianity. 


weekly on Saturday ; diſtant from London PO'PINJAY (S.) a parrot of a greeniſh colour 3 


S.) in Dorſe 
port 4 "7 
itſelf, incloſed on all ſides by the ſea, except 
the north, where it is walled in, and has a 
gate; the houſes are generally low, and built 
of ſtone; it has a good haven, and carries 


_33 quarters and 136 meaſured miles. 


on a conſiderable trade in fiſh ; it lies in a P 


great bay or inlet of the ſea, which comes up 
to the town; it is noted for having the beſt 


alſo a pale green colour, 


thhire, a conſiderable fea-- PO'PISH (A.) inclined or belonging to popery. | 
is a borough and county of PO PLAK or ASP-TKEE (8. A irce tax 


principally thrives in marihy ground. 


PO'PPY (S.) a plant or flower of a ane fcarkt 


colour, 11equeatly growing among corn; the 
juice is ſaid to be of a lombiterous nature. 
LU" PULACE (S.) the common people, ar the 
loweſt, meaneſt, and leaſt culuvated part af 
every nation. 


and largeſt oyſters in Geeat-Britain, which PO'PULAR (A.) ſomething very common r 


afford more and larger pearls than any other; 


two members to parliament ; has weekly 
two markets, viz. on Monday and Thurl- 


day; diſtant from London 88 computed, and 


111 meaſured miles. 
POOL (S.) a water confined in a place, and 
ted by a ſpring. | 


the ſtern of a ſhip's hull, and is the deck o- 


ver that which is commonly called the cap- | 


tain's cabbin. ; 
POOP (V.) to let a ſmall fart. 


POOR (A.) needy, indigent, that wants the 
help or charitable aſſiſtance of others to get 


the.. neceſſary conveniencies of life; aiſo 
ſpoken of a ſheep, ox, fowl, &c. that is very 
lean, or has but little fleſh. 

POUO'RNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of any 
thing that is not plump, juicy, or in full 
vigour; alſo of one that has no wealth or 
. 


ing of a cork. out of a bottle; alſo to come 
or jump upon a perſon unexpectedly, or by 


furprize. 

POP (S.) any ſudden noiſe made by the irre- 
gular diſcharge of à ſmall gun, the forcing 
a pellet with a little ſtick out of a pop-gun, 


&c. 
POP (S.) among the old Ranggns, were cer- 
tain under-officers belonging to the ſacrifices, 
_ Whoſe buſineſs was to turnith the cattle ne- 
ceſſary for that purpoſe, and to cut their 
throats after they were knocked down; they 


were naked to the navel, and from thence 


well received among the generality ; alſo dif- 
eaſes that affect all torts or people, Jomet.ms 
called epidemical ; alſo common nations ar 
vulgar errors, that are handed from one us 
another by cuſtom or tradition, without A- 
ing examined the reaſons or toundatian of 
them, are called £0pular errors. 


- PU PULATE (V.) originally means to deftrog 


or unpeople a nation or country; but ds now 


* often uicd to fill or furniſh a barren lau 


with people. - 


PO'RCELAIN or PU"RCELAIN {S.) that 
fine, beautiful, and ſtrong ſort ot carthen 
ware, commonly called china ware ;* aa 


ſometimes the cnalky ſort of earth where 
that commodity is made, is called by dus 
name; it is found in quarnes of three ſarts, 
about 20 or 30 leagues from Kimiezchoun, a 
city of the empire or China, where the fiuat 


ot this commodity is made, from whence & 


is brought in great quantities in pieces in the 
form ot bricks, whuch are pounded fine, and 
the powder thrown into jars of water, her 
it is well ſtirred with an won inſtrument, at- 
ter which, fettling a while, a white ſcum H 
the thickneſs ot about four or ave fingers u 
taken oft, and put into another veſſel of Wa- 
ter, and ſo continues till nothing but the gra- 
vel is lett, which 1s again pounded, &c. 1 
that the notion of being made of the puwder 
ot oytiter-ſhells, buried many years unde 
ground, is a mere vulgar error; there is a 
imall white ſea ſhell-fith found along with the 
ſponges, the ſhells wherzot pounded, ſome 
have 1mag ned was an ingredient to cump dc 
tne patte whereof the china ware was made. 


covered to the mid-leg, with a linen apron, PORCH (S.) in ArcbiteFure, a ſmall entrance 


and tne ſkin of a beaſt; on their heads they 
had a crown of laurel, 


POPE Is.) the chief or head biſhop of the Ro- 


man communion, who pretends to have au- 


thority over the whole Chriftian church, un- 
der the pretence of being St. Peter's ſucceſſor | 
or biſhop of Rome, though ſome have aſſert- 
ed that St. Petr never was at Rome. | 


rity of a pope. z alſo the diſtriet and time 


or landzng-place before temples, churches ar 


| palaces, ſupported by columns crowned with 
a pe iment, Ec. ulually placed betare the 


. principal dgor of the building, 


PU'RCUPINE (S.) a creature about the fiee- 


of a ſmall dog, armed with ſharp and long 
pric les, hien it can dart or ſhvJlt torth lor 


its detence at its pleaſure. 
PORE (V.) to look. ſtedtaſtly, lang, and clobe 


to, or upon any thing. 


wnere and ſo long as any one perſon cxer-| PORES (S.) ſmall imperoeptible holes in the 


_ Cues ſuch authority. 


Ain ct alt Eving creatures, ihreuvgn which 
| 1c 
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feat and other vaporous effluvin perſpire] 


through the body; in all inanimate bodies, 
they are thoſe ſmall ſpaces or interſtices be- 


tween the particles of matter, that conſtitute] 


every body, the greatneſs in ſize or quantity 


whereof is what gives the relative weight or | 
4 


vity between different bodies. | 
PORTSTICK METHODS (S.) in Mathema- 
ticks, is that which determines, when, by 


what means, and how many various ways a 


problem may be ſolved. 
PO'RKET or P©'RKER (S.) a young hog, 


ſomewhat larger. and older than may deno- | 


minate it a 


| g; · ä 
O RLOCK 55 on the weſtern point of S- 


merſetſpire, is an indifferent harbour on the 
Severn Sca, which is but very little frequent- 
ed; its market is now diſcontinued ; diſtant 
from London 136 computed, and 164 mea- 
0 ſured miles. 5 
PORO'SITY or PO'ROUSNESS (S.) the be- 


ing full, or having a great number of pores, 


or ſmall interſtices, 


PO'ROUS (A.) ſpongy, hollow, full of cavi-| 


ties, holes, or interſtices. 
PO*RPHYRY (.) an exceeding hard ſort of 
marble of a browniſh red colour, much va- 
lued by the ancients, and principally found 
in Egypt; it is fo exceedingly hard, that no 
tools are found ſufficient to cut it, ſo as to 
make buſto's, &c. of it. 
PO RPOISE or PORPUS (S.) a fort of fiſh 
called a ſea-hog, ſaid to be very good cating. 
PO'RRAGE, PO'RRIDGE, or PO"TTAGE 
(S) the liquor wherein fleſh has been boiled, 
mixed with oatmeal, herbs, c. 
PO RRINGER (S.) a ſmall, flat veſſel, uſuall 
holding about a pint, out of which it is cuſ- 
tomary to ſup or eat broth or pottage, &c. 
PORT (S.) ſometimes means the geſture, gait, 
or behaviour of a perſon 3 ſometimes the o- 


pening or hole, out of which in a thip the 
guns are put through the ſhip's ſides, which | 


. are of various fizes, according to the bulk of 


the ſhip, or ordnance uſed therein; alſo the 


| 3 or haven from whence, or to where a 
ip fails, or is directed; alſo the court of the 
grand ſeignior at Conſtantinople ; alſo the prin- 
cipal city for import or export of goods in 
Portugal ;-alfo a harbour or place fit for ſhip- 
ping to come in and out, and ride ſafely, 
PORT (V.) in Navigation, is a word uſed in 
conding the thip when ſhe is right before the 
wind, or if the weather-ſheet be aſt as far as 
the bulk head, they ſay, Steddy a port, Fc. 
PORTABLE (A.) any thing that is of a ſmall 
fize and weight, and ſo may eafily be carried 
from place to place. 
being eaſily 22 from place to place. 
PO RTAGE ( 
upon a ſhip's coming inte a harbour or port. 
PORTAL (S.) a ſmall gate or door ina larger; 
alſo a little arch over a door-way. 


PO'RTABLENESS (s.) the capacity of things 


) money paid as a duty or tax 


POR. 
or SA'RAZINE CS. ) in Fortification, is ſere- 
ral large pieces of wood laid acroſs one ano- 
| ther, pointed at the ends with iron, the whole 


— 


gates of fortified places, always ready to d 
down, to prevent or keep out an — 
coming to ſurprize, in the room of which 
now orgues are uſed ; which ſee, - © - 


{PORTE'ND G55 to foretell, foreſhew, or in- 


dicate ſomething that is yet to come. 
PORTE'NT (S.) ſomething that has the pro- 
| Perty of foretelling, or indicating ſomething 
that is yet to come. l 
PO'R TER (S.) ſometimes means one of thoſe 
ſet of men that make it their buſinefs to car. 
ry burdens or goods from one place to ano. 
ther, to lade and unlade ſhips, &c. and ſome. 


man's houſe, &c,' to open and ſhut the door, 

to take meſſages, &. there is alſo the porter 

of the parliament, who attends at the doot 
of that houſe, and has many privileges ; alſo 
coy of the courts of juſtice, who carries 

a white wand before the juſtices in eyre; 

alſo thgfhame of a wholeſome malt-liquor, 

for Mich London was famous before the late 
additional duty. 

PO'RTERAGE (S.) the or hire paid 
for, or due to a porter for his work. 
PO RT-HOLE (85 an opening or hole left in 
the fide of a ſhip, wall, &. through which 
- cannon, or other large guns may be fired 

upon an enemy, 

PO'RTICO (S.) ſometimes means only a ſmall 

porch or covered place before the door of ſome 

_ _— as thoſe of the north and 
outh doors of St. Paul's church in Londen; 

and ſometimes it means the ſame with 

Piazza ; which ſee. 

PO'RTION (S.) the lot, Mare; or part of any 
large quantity of money, lands, goods, &c. 
that is aſſigned to, or the right of one perſon 
where there are many; and is common) 
ſpoken of the dowry or fortune that a fatter 
gives his ſon or daughter, either at the time 

of their beginning trade or buſineſs in the 
world, or of marriage. 

PO'RTION(V.) to divide a'whole thing into 
parts, or to give a fortune to a young man 
or woman. f SS. 

PO'RTLINESS (S.) ſtatelineſs, majeſticalneſi, 
hand ſomeneſs, luſtineſs. n 

PORTMANTEAU or PORTMA'NTLE 
(S.) fometimes means a leather bag that tra 
vellers put eloaths or other neceſſaries in, and 
buckle upon their horſes behind the ſaddl:; 
and ſometimes it means ſuch convenienrics 
of joinery as are made in a wardrobe to hang 
the ſeveral garments on. 

PO'RTRAIT (S.) is a term in Painting, par- 
ticularly reſtrained to thoſe pictures that ate 
drawn from, and deſigned to be the exadt 
repreſentation of the face or whole ſtature of 
ſome particular perſon, in oppoſition to hif- 


. PORTCU'LLIS, PURTCULLICEHERSE , 


| tery painting, that only expreſſes a png 
| | P 


reſembling à hatrow, uſed to hang over the 


times a perſon that is appointed in a noble. 
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POSE (V.) to puzzle or ſet one with difficul- 


POSE” (g.) in Heraldry, ſignifies any creature 
PU'SING (S.) trying, examining, endeavour- 
PO'SITE (V.) to put, place, ſet, or lay a thing 
POSI TION (S.) a ſeating, placing, or laying ; 


POS 


paſſion in general, without having regard to 


any particular perſon, 


deſigned. 
ſet torth a perſon or thing. 


civil magiſtrate of a ſmall ſea-port town. 


ſtom or toll, &c, 


fiſh, as ſoon as brought into the harbour, 


PO'RTSMOUTH (S.) in H nere, has the 


largeſt and ftironget garriſon and fortifications 
of any ſea-port in England; its fituation is 
ſuch as to render it the beſt ſecurity for the 
navy in Great-Brituin; it is a well-inhabited 
and thriving corporation, governed by a 
mayor, a:dermen, &c, and has two great mar- 
kets weekly on "Thurſday and Saturday, ſtored 
with all forts ot proviſions; it ſends two 
members to parliament z diſtant from London 
bo computed, and 73 meaſured miles, 


ties, to try a perſon's {kill in any art or ſci- 
ence, by thoroughly examining him. 


ſanding ſtill upon all its four fect. 
ing to puzzle or non-plus, 
in a particular fituation, 


alſo the relation that one perſon, place, or 
thing has to another; alſo a propolition or 
alſertion; in Arithmetick, there is a rule 
called'by this name, becauſe any number at 
all adventures is taken to work the queſtion 
by, and fo is put inſtead of the real or true 
number ſought, with which you work ac- 
cording to the condition of the queſtion ; and 
if the anſwer comes out the number ſought, 
your work is over; if not, then you have a 
proportionable number found, either greater 
or leſſer than the true number ſought, to Hud 
it by; and this rule is divided into two parts, 
called Angle and double Poſition ; the jingle is 
when there is a partition of numbers into 
parts proportional; in which caſe, to find 
out the truth, put that number which is the 
reſult of the iuppoſition firſt, tie tuppuicd 
number ſecond, and the given number thura, 
taen work as in the common rule ot three, 
and the fourth number will be chat which 1s 
fought after: But it there be nv partition in 


numbers to make a proportion, then you | 


mult uſe the rule of double Pefitton, that is, 
you muſt make two ſuppoſitions; and if nei- 


POR1RAITU'RE (S.) the act of drawing or 
repreſenting a particular perſon in figure, io 
as to be eaſily known that he 1s the perſon 


PORTRA'Y (V. ) to draw, deſcribe, or livelily 
PORT-REE'VE (S.) a governor or principal 


Free PORTS (S.) certain ſea-port towns that 
are cpen, or free for merchants of ali nations 
to bring their commodities to, and to load 
and unload their ſhips, without paying cu- 


PO'RISALE (S.) a publication for the ſale of |. 
any ſort of commodities, but eſpecially for 


POS 

little, multiply each error by the contrary po« 
ſitipr, and ſubttact the leſſer product from 
the greater, and the leſſer error from the 
greater, and make the ditference of the pro- 
duCts a dividend, and of the errors a diviſor ; 
but if the errors are one too little, and the 
other too much, add the products together, 
| andthe ſum of the errors ſhall be the diviſor, 

and the quotients in either caſe ſhall be the 
number ſought. | 
POSITIVE (A.) certain, ſure, riot to be 
gainſaid, obſtinate. 
PO'SITIVENEZS (S.) certainty, ſureneſs, ob- 
ſtinateneſs, &c. ä 
PO'SITURE (S.) the diſpoſition, placing, or 

ſituation of any thing. 
PO SSE (S.) a large number of perſons aſſem- 
bled together, to execute ſome purpoſe; 
POSSE'SS (V.) to enjoy, to have the uſe, be- 
nefit, or coinmand of a thing, 
POSSE'SSION (S.) the having any thing in 
our own keeping or power; in Lazv, he that 
is the preſent occupier, though it be by diſ- 
ſeiſin, hath right to any land, houſe; &c. a- 
gainſt all others, but him that hath the pro. 
per right from conveyance or deſcent, and 
hath not yet actually taken the regular pofs 
ſeſſion by entering into or upon it ; among 
the D/vines, it means a perion's being ac- 
tuated by an evil ſpit. ; 
POSSE'SSIVE (A.) ſomething belonging to 
poſſeſſion; alſo a Granmatical term for ſuch 
adjectives as fignity the property, right to, 
or poſſeſſion of ſomething. | 
PO'SSET (S.) a particular fort of liquor made 
by the mixing milk with beer or wine and 
water, &c, which occakoning the milk to 
curdle, and the curd being wn off, the 
remaining liquor is called whey or poſer 
POSSIBI LITY or PU*SSIBLENESS (S.) 
the condition or circumſtance of any thing 
that may, or may nut, be done or effected. 
POSSIBLE (A.) jomeching that may, or may 
not be done. | 
POST (S.) ſometimes means a ſtake or ſhort 
piece of timber put i. to t:.e ground, to ſe- 
parate the parts of a road or ſtreet where 
toot-paſſengers and carriages are to go; and 
ſometimes thole perſoas that are appointed 
by publick authority to carry letters, &c« 
from one part of a city or kingdom to ano- 
ther, &c. in War, t means any ſpot of 
ground, whether 1vrtified or not, Which is 
capable cf lodging ſoldiers, ad according 
to its fituation. may be called an advanced 

„Sc. allo the office Tr ftation tnat an 
officer, miniſter of ſtate, &c. diſcharges, is 
called a pof. 
POST (V.) in Mercbandiae, is to collect the 
particulars ef each perſon's account into one 
leat or place, that it may always reauiiy ap- 
pear, whether. he be a debior or a creditor 3 
alſo to carry or make paſte to or from a 
place; alſo to fix or appoint perions at a 


tner of them anſwers the queſtion, obſerve 
whether the errors are both too much or too 


| 


articular place to do a particular act. 
a T : K POST- 


— 


p OS. 


or bringing a letter, &c. by the publick 


2 ſt. 
POSTERIOR (A.) that comes after, or later 
„than another. NG $1 
POSTE'RITY (S.) children or the deſcendants 
of a family, &c. that come hereafter. 
PO'STERN (S.) a ſmall door or paſſage in a 
larger, and commonly now means thoſe paſ- 
. ſages that are made on each fide the publick 
gates for foot paſſengers, to avoid coaches, 
. carts, horſes, &c. in Fortificaticn, it is a little} 
door in the flank of a baſtion, & c. to go in 
and out privately, without being perceived 
by the enemy, for the purpoſe of giving or 
+ getting reliet, or making ſallies, &c.. 
PO'STHUMOUS (A.) any thing that is pub- 
- liſhed after the death of the author; alſo a 
perſon born after the death of his father, 
PO'STIL (S.] a ſhort diſcourſe or explanation 
of a word, matter, or ſubject. 
POSTFLLION (S.) one who rides upon one 
of the foremoſt horſes, when a coach has ſix 
to draw it, : 
PO'ST-OFFICE (S.) a publick-houſe, place, 
or office, appointed to take in, or ſend away 
letters, &c. | 
POST-PO'LITE (S.) the Pol nobility and 
gentry, which make up oy conſtitute the 
- common-wealth, of th t country; this no- 
bleſle is very numerous, and every ſingle per- 
ſon that belongs to this diviſion has the — 
liberty of voting, and each of their votes has 
the ſame author. ty, ſo that a ſingle gentle- 
man, though the meaneſt in the kingdom, 
may hinder the reſolution of a whole diet, 
and the election of a king; for in Poland 
publick buſineis is not carried by a plurality 


; _ 


cents; this great body meet but ſeldom, wiz. 
at the election of a king, and when there is 
to be a general rendezvous of tae horſe, 
which latter is called the Ruſſia poſi-p lite, 
+ which with them ſignifies the marching or 
mcunted 1 . 8 
-POSTPO'NE (V.) to put back, or behind, to 
- delay, defer, or put off, from one time to 
another. 
PO'STSCRIPT (S.) an addition to a letter, or 
ſomethingz written at the bottom, after it 
was ſuppoſed to be finiſhed. 
POSTULA'TA (S.) certain principles in any 
art or ſcience, that are allowed or granted tb 
be known truths ; and ſo in Matbema icli, 


.denies that ſomething may or may not be 
done, is called a e. 


PO STURR (5.) the getum of the body that 
ar ved in ; allo the ſtate or condit. on of a 


private or publick affair. 
PO'SY (S.) a ſhort ſentence frequently erigra- 
ved in the infide of # gold ring, uted at mar- 


riages or otherwi:e; alio a nolegay of vari- 


. 


* 


. 


PO STAGE (S.) money paid for the carrying 1 


PO“ TENT (A.) powerful, mighty, ſtron 
PO'TENTATE (S.) any king or prince that 


of votes, but a univerſality or nemine cuntradi- 


PO, 


any clear evident propoſitien, that affirms or 


a perſon ſtands in; or a figute d drawn or 


PO'TSHERD (S.) a piece. of a broken plat? 
or earthen pan, Cc. 


[ in cafthen ware. 


POT 

a 2 common name to all thoſe driny; 

- veffcls that are made of pewter or copper 7 
alſo to thoſe veſſels that are uſed for boiling 
victuals in, and are hung over the fite by an 
iron bale or handle. 

PO'TABLE (A. ) any thing that is fit to drink, 
or may be drank. 

PO'TAGE or PO'TTAGE (S.) an eatable 

liquor, ſometimes made by boiling meat in 


water, and mixing oatmeal, peaſe, herbs cut 
ſmall, &c. in it. 


85 Ca» 
pable of doing a great deal, 2 
has the. dominion or 
any kingdom or ſtate. 
PO'TE'NTIAL (A.) that may er can act or 46 
any thing, powertul, mighty. 

Petential Cautery, in Surgery, is a medi- 
cine compoſed of lime, ſoap, &c. and laid 
on to a boil, &c. to prevent its mortiſy- 
ing or ſpreading further; and when a hot 
iron, &c. is applied, it is called an afua! 
Cautery. | 

Puential Coldneſs, is the phyſical name to 
' thoſe medicines or ingredients that are not 
xemarkably cold to the touch, but in their 
internal etfefts and. operations; and thus a 

lant or drug, &c. is ſaid to be cold in the 

rſt, ſecond, third, &c.' degree. a 
POTENTIA'LITY or PO'LE'NTIALNESS 

G.) che ſtate or condition of any perſon vr 

thing, that has power, efficacy, or poſſibility 

of being or doing, : 
POT. GUN (S.] a mock gun, or play-thing 
for ſchool-boys ; conſiſting of a wooden tube 
turned ſome what like the cylindrical part oi 
a cannon, or the barrel of a common hand- 
gun, open at both ends, one of which being 
tufted or ſtopped up with a pellet of tov, 
Se- another of the ſame kind is violently 
thruſt into the other end by a rammer maue 
on purpoſe, Which ſo comꝑreſſes the air be- 
tween the two pellets, that the firſt flies out 
with a conſiderable torce or noiſe.. | 
PO'THER.: (S.), a great buſtle, ſtir, noife, 
examination after, or muttering about ary 

thing. 
E 0'T-HERB (S.] a ſavory, aromatick gree?, 

Fc. uſed to boi in broth, ſuch as thym:, 
leeks, onions, Sc. 3 Pe 
PO'TIQN (S.) a draught of any liquid matter, 
et a phytical compoſition. 
'ADES G.] g-ddefies among the 4. 
cients, that were ſuppoſed to inſpire perſons 
with. rage and tury, do whom they ſacrifices 
pigs to appeaſe them, believing that the) 
came to eat. them from off the altar when 
ſacrificed z alſo the name of a fountain thi 
made thoſe mad that drank of it. 


reign authority in 


"TITER (S.) a perſon that makes or trades 


ous flowers, &c. 


1 


kPO"T'TLE (S.} half a gallon or a n © 


* 
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* 
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tall baſket, Er. that holds two quarts ; | it be locked, he may not break it open if 4 
ſtrawberries, raſberries, &c: are frequently man diſtrain cattle for damage - fealant, and 
© brought to market in pottle baſkets, ut them into a covered place, or ints Kis 
poOTTON (S.) in Begfordſbire, which, though uſe, he muſt give them food, and ſhall 
: but a ſmall town, has weekly a great market} have no reward forit, 
on Saturday; diſtant from London 37. com- POUND (V.) to ſhut into a publick initloſed 
: uted, and 43 meaſured miles. place; alſo to impriſon; allo to hruiſe or 
n PUT-VA'LIANT (A.) the adventuring upon] beat gums to powder, or herbs. to get the 
N dangerous enterprizes, when a perſon's ſpirits - juice out, Ce. >= 
are raiſed by ſtrong liquors, which he'would [POU"NDAGE (S.) a premium or reward for 
a- no ways attempt when ſober, the collecting publick taxes, ſuch as tke 
: POUCH (S.) a ſmall bag, purſe, or pocket; Window-lights, king's tax, Sc, or of re- 
at alſo ſmall bulk-heads in thoſe ſhips that] ceiving money upon any other account, 
in carry corn, to put it ing and prevent its rol- where a- Certain allowance is Made to the 
ling backwards or forwards, Wc. J receiver to defray his expences, and ſatisfy 
46 PO'VERTY (S.) the tate or miſerable condi. him for his trouble. ; | 
tion of thoſe who. have neither money nor POU"NDERS (S.) in Gun, is a common 
ei- the neceſſaries of life, nor proper means to] name to all great guns, which have the par- 
laid provide themſelves there with; alſo a goddeſs| ticular 'appelation added, according to the 
ily- adored by the Pagans, but ſo as to diſcover] ſize and bore of the yiece, which carry balls 
hut more fear, than love or reverence for; tho”! of 24, 36, Sc. pounds weight each; allo 
ual the was eſteemed the mother of induſtry and] any perion that beats gums, &c. in a mortar 
uſeful arts, yet ſhe Was repreſented like a for the apothecaries, &c. Ik FCS 
e to fury, pale, fierce, famiſhed, and ready to|POUR (V.) to empty a veſſel by inclining the 
e not deſpair; ſome made her the daughter of ſides downwards, Cc. 
theit luxury and idleneſs. 4 POU'RSUIVANT (S.) a meſſenger chat al- 
hus a PUU'LTERER (S.) one who makes a trade] Ways attends upon the king in his wars, at 
in the to breed, buy, and fell all ſorts of eatable{ the council-table, exchequer, Cc. to be ready 
fowls or birds, to go on meſſages; and when they go about 
NESS POU'LTIS or PU'LTIS (S.) in Surgery, is a] martial atfairs, they are called pourſurvants 
ſon ot medicine compoſed of bread boiled very ſoft, | 41 arm. "Me, 
bility and ſo mixed with ointments, e. and laid \POURVEY'ANCE or PURVEY*ANCE (S.) 
upon a ſwelling, inflammation, &c. ſome- the taking care, and providing corn, fuel, and 
- ching times it is compoſed of bran, oatmeal, &c. | other neceſſaries for the king's houſe, Gr. 
en tube POU'L ION (S.) in Lancaſhire, has weekly A POURVEY'ER or PURVEY'ER (S.) one 
| part ob good market on Monday ; diſtant from Lon -- Who provides or buys up cattle for the king's 
n hand- don 168 computed, and 2 10 meaſured miles, | fleets, armies, Cc. G N 
h being PUU'LTRY (S.) all forts of tame fowls that POWDER (S.) any thing beaten and ſifted 
of ton, are uſually x ept about a farm-houſe, &c. for very fine; and particularly reſtrained to two 
violently the ſake of laying eggs, breeding chickens, | forts of commodities, the one uſed fot adorns - 
er maue and eating. | ing or ſtrewing upon the hair or wigs of 
e air be · POUNCE (S.) gum- ſandrack pounded, and] men or women, and which is always white, 
flies out lited thro a fine fieve, to make the powder made of ſtarch, &c/ and the other in a war- 

f very fine; and this is uſed by ſchool-boys, like ſtile, made of charcoal, ſulphur, ſalt- 
ir, noiſe, to make their writing look very curious, or] petre, Sc, and granulated, and this is called 
about ar to rub on bad paper, to preſerve it ftom ſinks | Fun- poruder. 1 

ing, or upon paper, &c, where any miſtakes Powwder-Chefls, triangulas wooden boxes or 
ick green, have been made, and ſcratched out, and ſo] cheſts on ſhip- board, filled with. gun. poder: 
as thyme» wants to be written over again upon the] ſtones, &c. to be fired and thrown among 
; lame place; allo a nick or mock name tor] an enemy that has boarded the ſhip: . ; 
1id. matter) tue noiſe or report ot a gun. POWDER (V.) to ſtrew or adorn hair or wigs 
= POU'NCES (S.) the talons or horny claws of | with powder; alſo to ſalt or ſeaſon meat, in 
pg the 4. birds of prey. S order to preſerve or make it keep long, and 
ire perſons PUUND (S. j the ſum of 20 ſhillings current | fit for eating · | 
y ſacrifice money; alio the name ot a common weight POW DERIN& (S.) in Parnting and Arcbitces 
chat the / conlitung of 16 ounces, for ſugar, tobacco, ture, are certain devices that are uſed for the 
altat when lead, Sc, and of 12 tur gold, filver, &c. filling up of any void ſpace with carved work, 
utain that. alto an incloſed place open at top, where] Sc. in Eſeutcheons, to have ermine, Cc. 
borſes, cows, hogs, Qc. are put, that get - thrown upon the field, c. 
oken plate; into another man's ground and eat up the POW DLRING TUB (S.) a veſſel appropri- 
krais, corn, Sc. and muſt ſtay there till], ated to put ſalted meat in, to keep a great 
es ot trades latistaction be made to the diftrainer ; it] while; ulſo a niek -name for a cradle or bed 
: mutt ve uncovered, that the owner may bring] in which a perſon is laid, while he is in 2 2 
daun them todder, trum whence, it. he hod the. ſalivation, or method ot cure fur the Huub | 


prod yen; hows them home, but is pon. þ 
drive them home, but is. po Ti 2 - +» POW DER» | 


— 


P R A 


PRA 


- POWDER-RCOM (S.) in a Ship, that parti- PRA'CTISE (V.) to put in uſe, to follow cn 


_ 7 + Cutar place where the gun-powder is kept. 
POWER (S.) ftrength, might, ability, autKo-| 


© , PO'WERFUL (A.) mighty, capable of doing 
' PO'WERS (S.) in that part of mathematicks 


that relates to levers, balances, &c. is the 
- ſeveral degrees of ſtrength or force that ſuch 


- 


metici, the ſeveral products arifing from the 


..poſe 2 to be the firſt power or imple num- 
der given, 4 is the ſecond, 8 the third, 16 
the fourth, &c. in Agcbra, this is expretſel] 
by a, aa, aaa, aaaa, St. or al, a, a3, 44, 


7 


* 


to counter-work evil ſpirits, to check the. r 
- that they cannot inſult mankind, or tempi 
them beyond their ſtrength, &c. - 

OWT or POUT (V.) to put or thruſt out 
FOX (S.) the common name of ſeveral difor- 
the ſkin, ſuch as the ſmall- pox, ſwine-pox, 
- Chicken-pox, &c. alſo that naſty diſtemper 


PRA'CTICABLE,PRA'CTICAL,orPRA'C- 


PRA'CTICAB Eds er PRA'CTiCAL- 


' PRA'CTICE (s.) the actual performing or do- 


riebmeticł, it is a conciſe and expeditious me- 


' PRA'CTICK (S.) the courſe er regular me- 


rity, &c. 


much, potent. 8 


machincs will be increaſ.d to, by the ſeveral 
combinations of wheels, pullics, blocks, &c. 
i Pharmacy or Chymiſtry, the conſequence 
of combining and uniting. of eilential oils 
with the ſpirit of a plant, wherein the prin- 
cipal virtues of it are contained; in Hitb- 


involution of a number into itſelt, and again 


into that product, &c. ad infinitum, are called 


powers of ſuch or ſuca, a degree; as ſup- 


c. and in Geometry, the towers of lines or 
quantities are confidered as ariſing in the 
tame manner; in Drwvinity, ſome call the ſe- 
cond ſtation in the angelical hierarchy b; 
this naine, to whem they give the care of 
feeing that the impreſſion and force of the 
* virtues. is not diſturbed by ſubordinate agents, 
- for which purpoſe they are ſaid to check the 
courſe of contrary cauſcs, and to keep inte- 
tior agents within rule; others ſay, they are 


ſallies, and keep them ſo far under reſtraint, 


the lips, to be or Icok tullen, angry, diſ- 
pleaſed, &c. 


ders that break out in purulent ſcabs upon 


called the French pox, gotten by impure mix- 
_ tures of ditterent iexes. 


- TICK (A.) any thing that may be done or 
effected eaſily or readily, or that belongs to 
the practice or performance ct a thing. 


- . NESS (S.) the condition of any thing that 
- may be dene or formed. 


ing any thing often over, the proleiſion or 
bufineſs of a phyſician, lawyer, &c. alſo the 
rules, orders, and methods of proceedings in 
publick courts of law and equity, &c. in A- 


thod of calculating the value of any com- 
- modity, accurding to the rate, weight, or 
mcaſure thereof. mw 


repeat the doing any thing frequently, 


| Prafiiſe upon, to endeavour to perſuade 

or bring a perſon over to one's on opi- 

nions, or intereſts, to bribe, corrupt, or am- 
er with. | : 

PRACTYTIONER (S.) one that follows any 
trade or profeflion, 

PRAGMA'”TICAL or PRAGMA*'TICK (A.) 
ſometimes means practical, mechanical, or 
problematical; and ſometimes, proud, ſaucy, 
over-buſy, or forward to meddle with ot. 
mens bufineſs ox concerns. | 

PRAGMA'TICK-SANC TION (S.] an ordi- 
nance, buſineſs, or affair, that ſometimes 


belongs to the church, and ſometimes to the 


Kate, and more particularly to thoſe made 
by the kings of France, relating to church 
affairs, whenein the rights of the Gallican 
church are aſſerted againſt the uſurpati ns of 
the pope, in the promotion or choice of bi- 
ſhops, archbiſhops, &c. ſometimes it means 
the emperor's letter by advice of his council, 
in anſwer to a collective body of men, whe 
defire to know the law upon a particular 
occaſion, or extraordinary cuntinge:.ce, &c. 

relating to tneir community; and it this an- 
{wer be given to a ſingle perion, it is calied 
a reſcript, 

PRAISE (S.) commendation or ſpeaking well 
of a perion or thing, | 

PRAISE (V.) to fpeak well of, to rec 
mend, to aſcribe the power of doing a thing 
to another, to return thanks, to glority, &c. 
alſo to ſet the price or value upon goods, 

| lands, &c. . | 

PRAISE-WO*RTHY (A.) deſerving of praiſe 
ho recommendation, ror the well-doing any 

ing. : |; 

PRANCE (V.) to wince, caper, or throw 
up the legs like a pampercd or managed 
horſe, &c, ; 

PRANCER (S.) a man or horle that dances 
or capers wantonly. | 

PRANK (S.) an arch, unlucky trick, a merry 
adventure, . : 

PRA'NKING (S.) a dreſſing out to the beſt 
advantage, to look fine. beyond the condition 
or income of the party, | 

PRATE (V.] to talk much, fooliſhly, idly, 
or ſaucily, , 

garnet ag G (S.) talking fooliſhly, idly, and 

ucily, | g 

PRA'T1QUE (S.) a licence or writing, ſigni- 
fving to all the ports in Italy, that the ſhip 
that is ſo licenſed is come from a place 
healthy, and no ways infected with the 
Plague, . or any other contagious or intec- 
tious diſeaſe, and vulgarly called a bill of 
health, | 

PRA'”TTLE (S.) the filly, idle, and innocent 

talk or young children, 


. thody of pleauing or proceeding in the courts 
. ot law in tac kingdom of Scatland. 


*, Þ 


PRA'VITY (S.) a debauching or corrupting : 
perſon's manners, by lewd and naughty dif- 
courſe or practice. 
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che beſt 
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a7 , idly , 
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PR Axis (S.) the execution or performance 
of any thing, particularly applied to mathe- 


matical operations. 


PRAY (V.) to beg, deſire, or petition for 


ſomething ; and in a particular manner ſig- 
nifies to ſupplicate devoutly, and earneſtly beg 
pardon ana aſſiſtance from God Almighty, 
either publickly in the general congregation, 
or privately in a perfon's cloſet, 


PRA'YER (S.) an earneſt requeſt, deſire, or 


petition put up to God, or ſome other perſon 
cr perſons, | 
Common Prayer, the ſervice uſed by the 
church of England, in the vulgar tongue, 
upon ſeyeral occaſions, ordinary, and extra- 
ordinary. ; X 
PREACH (V.) to declare or publiſh any doc- 
trine or particular tenets, to diſcoutſe upon 
any head or point of doctrine, eſpecially in 
divinity ; and ſometimes it means to talk 
long or much with a pot of ale in one's 
: . hand, 
PREA'CHER (S.) one appointed to prenounce 
or deli ver ſermons in a church, &c. upon 
ſeme text of ſcripture, 
PREA'CHMENT (S.) a ſermon or publick o- 
ration; a word ſeldom uſed but in contempt. 
PREA'MBLE (S.) a fort of preface, or ac- 
count of what is going to be done, and the 
reaſo. 8 why; an introduction, ſuch as is uſed 


at the beginning ef patents of honour, acts 
cf parliament, &c. ; 


PRE'BE:\D. or PREBENDARY (S.) colle- | 


giate churches, being by their inſtitution ob- 
I ged to maet in the church for divine ſer- 
vice at the hours appointed by the canans, 
were therefore called canonical hours, upon 


PRE 


8.) a large ſort of ſhrimp much va- jPRE'CEDENT (s.) an origin il writing or 


deed to draw others by or trom ; alſo an act 
done, irom whence others do the ſame upon. 
the like.occaſions. A 
PRECE'NTOR (S.) he that begins or leads 
the chant or tune in a cathedral church. 
PRE'CEPT (S.) a rule, law, order, command 
or injunRtion; and in Lev, is 4 writ Mfuel 
by a proper magiſtrate, for the bringing a 
perſon cr record befure him. 5 3 
PRECE'PTIVE (A.) tull of, or belonging to 
recepts, rules, or orders. "2 . 
PKECt”PTOR (S.) an inſtructor, teacher, or 
ſchoolmaſter. 6 ' ; 
PRECE'SSION (S.) a very flow, going back- 
wards ; and in A „ applied to the e- 
quinoxes, which by an inſennble motion go 
backwards, or contrary to the order of the 
ſigns of the zodiack, at the rate of about 
50 ſeconds a year, ſo that as the fixed ſtars 
remain immoveable, and the equinoxes go 
backward, the ftars will have an apparent 
motion eaſtward, whence their longitudes 
are continually increaſing; and this is the 
reaſon, that fince the old aſtronomers time 
all the conftellations have changed their aſ- 
ſigned places | 
PRE'CINCT (S.) a diviſion of a town, pa- 
riſh, &c. into ſeveral portions, within whach 
particular officers at, 
PRE'CIOUS (A.) any thing very valuable, 
ſcarce, or of great price, k 
PRE'CIOUSNESS (S.) valuableneſs, either. 
upon account of ſome extraordinary beauty, 
uſefulneſs, or goodneſs of a thing. 
PRE'CIPICE (S.) any dangerous or ſtep 
rock, hill, &c. EE 
PRECYPITANT or PRECI'PITOUS: (A.) 
haſty, raſh, thoughtleis, dangerous. 


which account rents, or revenues were an- |PRECIPITANT (S.) with the Chi, is a 


r.exed to them, for the maintenance of ca- 
nons or fellows ; they were entertained at a 
common table and* charge; as the regulars, 
or each had a portion afligned him, who was 
therefore called a preberd. : 
PKECA'RIUUS A.) uncertain or doubtful, 
that d-pends-wholly upon the humour, will, 
or picature of another, 
PKECA*RIOUSNESS (&) uncertainty, doubt- 


term uſed for any liquor poured on a diſſo- 
lution, which ſeparates the diſſolved matter, 
and cauſes it to ſubſide. 
PRECI'PITANTNESS, PRECIPITATION, 
or PRECIPITA'NCY (S.) raſhneſs, hurry, 
thoughtlelineſs, &c. in Chymiftry, the pouring 
in of an alkalizate, &c, wil cauſe the me- 
talline particles to ſubſide, which before 
ſwam in the menſtruum that diflolved it, 


fulneſs, depending upan the courteſy, hu- PRECIPITATE V.) to hurry over, to run 


mour, will, and pleaſure of another. 
PRECAU”T1ON G.) a hint, notice, or warn- 
ing given a perſon before a certain matter is 
or is not to be done. c | | 
PRECAU"TION (V.) to warn, adviſe, or 
hint to a perſon ſome trouble or danger that: 
will follow from the doing or forbearing of 
certain acts. % 
PRECE'DE (v.) to excel, ſurpaſs, walk, or 
£0 before or beyond another, 
PRECEDENCE or PRECEDENC (s.) a 
boeing or taking place before another in a 
procefſion or publick appearance, by way of 
onour, right, or title ſo to do. | 


raſhly and unadviſedly upon a matter, to 
throw ar caſt a perſon headlong from a ſteep 
rock, or plunge him into inextricable diffi- 
culties; in Ctymiſiry, it is to make a diſſol- 
ved matter ſettle at, or fall to the bottom. 
PRECIPITATE (S.) with the Chymiſis, is any 
matter ſeparated from a menſtruum that dii- 
ſolved it, and which by ſome means has been 
made to fall or ſubſide at the bottom, of 
which there are many ſorts going under va- 
rious names, as green f recipitate, or a mix- 
ture of the diſſolution of mercury, with the 
ſpirit ot nitre ; red, or the diſſolution of mer- 


PRE'CEDENT (A.) going of being before an-| 
other, ö 3 


cury in the ſpirit of nitre, atter the moiſture 
is evaporated by fire, &c. * 
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" PRECISE (A.) 0if, formal, affeRted 31 alſo. 
nice, ſcrupulous, exkct, accurate, juſt, true, 


Kc. Fe «#0 
PRECI'SENESS (S.) formality, ſtiffneſs, over 
and, above | religiouſneſs, affectedneſs, or 
ſcrupulofity 3 alſo exactneſs, accuracy, juſt- 


nes, & . | ; 
PRECI'SIANS (S.) ſuch perſons as are over 
and above ſcrupulous, exact, or curious, 
'eſpecially in matters of religion. 
FER | rien (S.) 2 
and. 
FRECONCETVE (V.) to imagine or think, to} 
form an idea or judgment of a thing before- 
„band. Sond , ID 
PRECONCE'PTION (S.) an idea or imagina- 
judiced in fayour or dis-favour of a perſon 


PRECONISA'TION (s.) when the French 
. king has named any one to be r 


at Rome by a cardinal who delivers the king's 


2 French king, one to the pope, another to the 


viour given in to the pope's nuncio, or in 
his abfence, to the bithop of the place where 


the place where he lives; he likewiſe makes 
2 profelſion of his faith before the biſhop, 
| theſe th ries | | 
acts of the court, he ſends them 3 


rected for the banquier for diſpatches in the 
Fourt of Rome, who, upon receipt thereof, 


à ſee, and this declaration is called preconi- 
ſation; at holding the next conſiſtory, he 


| RKaaces of the biſhoprick, ang of the qualifi- 


nige bulls for the perſon preconiſed; the 


minated, 


PRE 


owing before-| 


tion of a thing before it is done, a being pre- 
or thing befqre-hande. IS 


biſhop, his name is given in to the conſiſtory 


letter, to diſpoſe the pope to- agree to his 
majeſty's choice, and collate the perſon no- 
inated who has three letters written by the 


inal protector of France at Rome, and 


the third to his majeſty's ambaſſador at the} 


pope's court; this done, there is a certificate 
df the nominated perſon's life and beha- 


the elected was born, or to the biſhop of 


and gives in a ſchedule of the condition. of 
the biſhoprick to which he is nominated ; 
enquiries being done, and made 


with the king's three letters ; they are di- 


carries them immediately to the ambaſiador, 


Pho puts an expediture on that he ſends to 


the pope, and the banquier gives it to the da- 


. © tary, Who delivers it to his holineſs ; then 
e cardinal protector the 


the banquier gives the 
letter written to him by the French king, te 
Execute the contents whereof, he declaxes in 


is firſt conſiſtory, that at the next meeting] 


intends to propoſe ſuch a.perſon for ſuch 


nakes a recital of the condition and circum- 
cations of the perſon nominated . by the 
king; upon which the pope, taking the ad 
vice of the cardinals, orders the engroſſing 


firſt and moſt conſidtrable is called the bull 
of proviſion, and is directed to the perſon no- 

wherein the pope lets the perſon 
know that he affigns him ſuch a biſhoprick ; 


PRE 
or more biſhops to perform the conſteration, 
in which is alſo contained the oath the bi. 
ſhop ought to take to the pope at the conſe- 
cration ;, the third is directed to the king; 
the fourth 3 metropolitan; and when 
theſe bulls are for an archbiſh „this fourth 
is directed to the biſhaps of the province ; 
the fifth is ſent to the chapter; the ſixth to 
the clergy fl the ſeventh to the laity of the 
dioceſe ; the eighth go the tenants belong. 
ing to the ſee; and ninth is the bull of 
abſolution. 


PRECONISE (V.) to report in the pope's 


conſiſtory, that a party preſented to a bene- 
- fice is duly qualified for it. 


PRE-CONSI'GN (V,) to appoint, aſſign, or. 


make over a thing before - hand. 


PRE-CO'NTRACT S.) a bargain or agree, 


ment made formerly, ar before one that is 
now offered to be made, 


PRE-CONTRACT (v.) to make an agree: 


ment before the work is done, or gone a- 
bout, &c. 


PREDECE'SSOR (S.) one that executed an of. 


fice or employment before the preſent perſon, 
PREDECE'SSORS (S.) any perſons that were 
before us; often Ipoken of fathers, grand- 


fathers, &c. in relation to children, grand- | 


children, &c. . 
PREDESTINA*RIAN (S.) one who main- 
tains the doctrine of predeſtination, 
PREDE'STINATE (V.) to order or appoint 
before-hand, that which myſt or ſhall àbſo- 
lutely come hereafter. : 
PREDESTINA'TION (S.) a fore-appointing, 
ordering or fixing; and in Divinity, is the 


ſame with the doctrinę of the Heathens fa-- 


tality, ſo that no endeavours or prudential 


| attions of mankind ſignify any ching; nay, 


even the beſt acts of the mind, as well as 
the natural funttions of the body, are purely 
mechanical, and the dver under an una vid- 
able neceſſity of acting in that preciſe man- 
ner, whereby the nature of goud and evil is 
entirely deſtroyed. . - * 


* 


PREDEIERMINE (V.) to appoint, or unal- 


lutely be done. ä ü 

PRE DIAL 'I'Y THES (S.) in Lao, are ſuch 
as are paid of thoſe things that ariſe or grow 
out of the ground only, | 

PRE'DICABLE (A.) that may be told or ſpo- 

| ken abroad; aliſon an it is a general 

uality or affection that may be applied to 

ſeveral ſubjects. ; 

PREDICAMENT (S.) a particular arrange- 
ment of things into proper claſſcs, accorung 

| to their nature. 555 6 

PRE DICAIE (V.) to publiſh, affirm, or de- 

clare any thing ot. a matter or ſubject. 

PREDICATE (S.) in Logick, is that which i; 
ſaid or affirmed of a 1ubjet, as Mary i 
4 Cook, 

PREDICT (V.) to propheſy, or foretel what 


the ſgcond is the pope's commiflion to one 


* ſhall happen before it comes to paſo. 
: d FP A REprc. 


terably reſolve before-and what ſhall abſo—- 


— 


PRE 


PREDICTION (S.) a publiſhing or declaring 


what ſhall happen h2reafter, 


PREDISPO'SE- (V.) to qualify or diſpoſe a 
perſon before- hand, for or againſt a matter 


or perſon, 


PREDU'MINANCY or PREDO'MINANT- 
; . NESS (S.) a dominion, power, authority, or 


ſuperiority over a perſon, or in an affair, 


PREDO'MINANT (A.) over-ruling or hav- 
power, or authority over 


ing the influence, 
another, 
PRE-ELE'CTED (A.) choſen or appointed 
before-hand, py 
PRE-EMINENCE or PREHE'MINENCE 
IS.) ſomething that ſets one perſon or thing 
above or before another. 


PRE- 
PRE'FERABLENESS: (S.) the condition or 
quality of a thing or perſon that renders them 
more deſerving than another, 
PRE'FERENCE (S.) the value or efteem that 

a perſon gives one man or thing above or 
betore another; alſo the choice. | 
PREFERMENT (S.) riſing to a more profit- 

— great, or more honourable ſtation in 
PREFI'GURE (V.) to ſignify by types or 

figures before a thing comes to pats, to 
toretel, &c. | | . 
PREFIX (V.) to add, fix, or put before; alfo 
to appoift or determine a thing beforehand, 
when a matter or thing thall be done, . 
PRE GNANT (A.) the being or going with 
young, eſpecially ſpoken of women ; allo 
ſharp, ready, or ripe-witted ; with the Bo- 
tanifts, it is when a- bud is ready to burſt out 
into flowers or leaves, &c. 
PRE'GNANTNESS or PRE'GNANCY (S.) 
the ſtate or condition of being with young, 
or great with child; alſo ſharpneſs, ready» 
wittedneſs, ripenets of judgment, &c. | 
PREJU'DGE (V.) to judge or determine a 
matter before-hand. 
PREJUDICA'”TICN (S.) a judging or deter- 
mining betore-hand, a being prejudiced or 
biaſſed; alſo a precedent in lav, by tome- 
thing of a like kind's having been tormerly 
tried, 
PRE*jJUDICE (S.) a bias or determination in 
tavour of, or again a perſon, ariung trom a 
perſonal love or ill-will for tac perion or cafe, 
without juſtly and maturely examining every 
particular circumitaace that might probably 
give another turn to the matter; alſo an in- 
jury, hurt, or damage done or ſuſtained. 
PREJUDICE (V.) to hurt, or injure, to 
endeavour to bias a perſon's opin on or 
judgment in favour of, or againit a perſon 
or cauſe. 
PREJUDICIAL A.) hurtful, injurious, or 
decrimental, . 
PRE'LACY (S.) the office or dignity of a bi- 
ſhop or pre ate. | Th 
PRE'LA'LE {S.) a perſon promoted to the 
higheſt office in the church, ſometimes called 
a patriarch, archbithop, or biſhop, &c. 


Allo a prefect of the fignature_of grace, who [PRELA” 1I'1CAL (A.) tcmething belonging to 


the office, perſon, or dignity ot a prelate. 


ſigns all diſpatches of grace and tavour, {PRE'LA LURE or PRE'LA VESHIP (S.) the 


ſtate, condition, or dignity of a prelate. 
PRELE*CTICN (S,) a lecture, leiton, ar pub- 
lick diſcourſe read upon an art or icience in 
an umveriity, college, or publick ſchool, _ 
PRELIBA”TION (>.) a foretaſte of me- 
thing that is to come hercaiter, 
PRELI'MINARIES (S.) ſome general articles 
or conditions agreed upon, betore the ma.n 
or principal contract or agreement is gone 
upon, or can be ſettled to any good purpoſe. 
PRE LU DE (S.) in M. ſict, is an overture or 


PRE-E'MINEN'1 NESS 650 the conditions or 
1 qualifications of a perſon that give him the- 
8 preference or ſuperiority over another. 
PRE-E'MPTION IS.) a buying a thing up 
e betore-hand, 
* PRE-ENGA'GED (A.) promiſed or engaged 
in a matter or affair before. 
f. PRE-ENGAGE'MEN'Y (S.) a making a pro- 
n miſe or obligation before- hand. 
re PRE-EXI'ST (V.) to be or exiſt before. 
d- PRE-EXI'STENCE {S.) the actual being of a 
d- thing before. | 
PRE'FACE (S.) an introductory diſcourſe or 
ine preamble before a perſon comes upon the 
matter intended to be {ſpoken to or written 
pint upon, and ought to be cxplanative of what 
bſo⸗ tollows. b 
PRE'FACE (V.) to make a ſpeech before a 
ting, perſon comes to the principal” matter in- 
the tended, ' . 
a- PRE'FATORY (A.) introductory, or by way 
.ntial of apology or explanation of ſomething. 
nays PRETEC T (S.) among the Romans, was one 
ell as who had a pott or juriſdiction at Raue, much 
urely like our lord chief juſtices, and in the pro- 
. 01d- vinces they were governors or lieutcnants ; 
man- there is in the preſent court of Rome, an ot- 
evil is . Heer called the prefe of the tignature of 
: Juſtice, who is both a cardinal and a law- 
r unal- yer, who'peruſes and ſigns the petitions, un- 
| abſo- lels when the matter ot them is queſtion- 
able, and then he adviſes wich the officers 
re ſuch of the ſignet before he ſigns them; there is 
or grow . 
ds ukcwele a cardinal and a lawycr, who 
or {p0- 8 
general - which are always done in the 's pre- 
pplied to tence, or in his abſence in the preſence of 
12 prelates; there are alſo ſeveral prefetts) 
arrange- leſs note, . 
accorung ' PREFE'CTURE (S.) the government or regu- 
lation of a erty vr province by a prefect. 
or de- PALF ER (V.) to value or eſteem une perſon 
ao or thing above or betore anuther ; allo to 
which 13 bring in a complaint in the court of Cbincery 
Mary is azuuſt a perſon; alſo to advance, promote, 
or raiſe a perſon to a great dignity,” or more 
etel what valuable poſt or office, - 
N PREFER ABLE (A.) that is more valuable, 
»REDI'C- delerves to be choien before another. 


[ 


— 


ſort of flourith in the key, to tr) whether ti. e 
inſtrument is in tune, and to diſpoſe the 
24 


PRE 


hand to ſtop the following leſſons the bet-| 


ter ; alſo the entrance upon, or beginning 
of any buſineſs. | 
'PRE'LUDE (V.) to lay do&n ſome general 
- propoſitions before the main buſineſs is be- 
un or entered upon; alſo to run over the 
—— or ſtops of a muſical inſtrument, to 
prepare the hand, and try whether the in- 
rument is in tune. 
PREMATU'RE (A.) ripe too ſoon or early, 
before the proper time, | 
PREME'DIT ATE (V.) to think ſedately up- 
on a matter before it be put into action. 
PREMEDITA*TION (53 a thinking, con- 
triving, or muſing upon a matter before- 
| hand, . 
PREMI'SE (V.) to lay down ſomething or 
ſpeak. of a maiter before by way of explana- 
tion, preamble, or preface. | : 
PRE'M:ISES (S.) ſometimes means matters or 
things ſpoken of before-hand by way of pre- 
paration ; and ſometimes the lands, tene- 
ments, &c, at firſt mentioned in a deed, 
whether it be a leaſe, &c. | 
PREMIUM (S.) a reward, allowance, or re- 
compence made to a perſon for the doing of 
any thing; and particularly »pplied to the 
money paid to inſure a ſhip, houſe, &c, 
PREMO'NISH (v.) to adviſe, forewarn, &c. 
foxe- hand. | 
PREMONT TION (8.) advice given a perſon, 
of what the conſequences of any thing will 
be, a forewarning, &c, 
PREMUNTRE (S.) is ſometimes taken for 
a writ ſo called, or for the offe ce upon 
which the writ is grounded; to trace this! 
matter to its head, obſerve, that formerly 
the church of Rome, upon preience of her 
© ſupremacy, took upon her to bettow moſt of 
the biſhopricks, abbies, and other exęleſiaſti- 
cal preferments uf great value, before they 
were void, pretending to provide the church 
with a better qualified ſucceſſor before the 
vacancy; to put a flop to theſe encruach- 
ments, king Edward III. made, three ſta- 
tutes in 25 and 27 of his reign, againſt thoſe 
that drew the king's ſubjects out of the 
rea:m, to anſwer things belonging to the 
king's court; and ia 28 he alſo made ano- 
ther ſtatute, which very much checked the 
uſu: pations of the court of Rome, who ſtill 


on with theſe proviſions 3 Richard II. 


made aiſq a ſtatute againſt them in the th 
-year of his reign, and in the 13th another, 
| wherein he confirmed the firſt of Edward 
III. and made the penalty of the breach 
therect, perpetual baviſhment, forfeiture of 
lands, gòods, and chttels, &, and in the 
76th year, to prevent all manner of evaſion, 


he oe the offence more particularly 


than had yet been done, ang affixeg the 
former penalty to the offenders; in lucceed- 
* + { . 4 ? 7 — 

ing reigns, ſeveral other offences were taken 


thereby, as well as others; in common 5 eich, 
it means any ſort of trouble, inconvenienct 
or forfeiture whatever. 

PRENOMINA'TION (S.) a mentioning or 
naming a 88 or thing before- hand. 

PRE-O*CCUPY (V.) to potleis, uſe; or enjoy 
a thing before another. 7 

PRE-ORDALIN (V.) to appoint or ordain 
betore-hand. | 

PREPARA'TION (S.) a making or getting 
ready proper materials to do or perf.rm any 
thing betore the work 1tielt is begun ; in 
Pharmacy, a medicine compounded or inade 
fit for ule, is called a preparation, and ſo is 
the manner or method o, doing it. 

PREPA'RATIVE or PREYA*RATORY 

(A) that is relative to, or belongs to making 
a thing 12 05 . 

PREPARE (V.) to put things in order, to 
provide, fit, or moke ready tor the cxecu- 
Lion of any thing; allo to inſtruct, perſuade 
or incline a perſon to do or torbear a ching. 

PREPE'NSEL (A.) deſigned, reſolved betore- 
hand, premeditated, &c. 

PREPU' NDERATE (V.) to over- balance or 
out-wWeigh any thing actually, or by trength 
of argument; to meditate, think, deliberate, 
or cynſider thoroughly. 

PREbO TTION (S.) a placing or putting 
before any thing; and particularly ſpoken of 
thoſe ſmali particles in a ianguage tnat are put 
or ſet before others. 

PREPOSSE'SS (V.) to influence or bias a per- 
ſon's mind, inclination, or judgment in 14- 
vour or prejudice of another 2 ; 

PREPOSSE'S.ION (S.) a being influenced, 
bialied, or prejudiced tur or againſt a perſon 
or cauſe before- hand, 

PREPO'STEROUS (A.) any thing that is ir- 
regular, unnatural, or in diſorder, and as it 
were turned topſy-turvy, 

PREPO'STEROUSNESS (S.) irregularity, 
diſorderlineſs, contrary to good fente and a 
natural proceeding in buſineis. | 

PRE'PU ck (S.) the foreſkin of a man's yard, 
or that looſe ſkin that covers the nut, &c. 

PRERU'GA'1IVE (S.) the right, privilege, 
power, or authority, that one or more per- 
igns have in any particular affair above all 

others. N | 

PRESA'GE (V.) to propheſy, foretel, betoken, 

or apprehend, any thing betcre it actualy, 

comes to paſs. | 

PRESA'GH (S.] a token, indication, or fore- 
runner of any thing hercaiter ts come to 


. 3 
PRESBYTER (S.) ſimply means an eller, 
buc all pr eus are called by this name. 
PRESBY LE'RIANISM (S.) ene doctrines ot 
| prnGics of the people called Preſbyterians, 
eſpecially relati.g to church government. 
PRESBYIE RI. No (S.) a particular ſect of 
Chriitians, fo called becauſe they maintain 
that the guvernmeut ot the church appointed 


pr explained to belong to this ſtatute, and 
the ck 


ſergy themſdves very much hazpafſed} in the New Teſtament, is by preſbyteri, 


1wilcge, 
Ire per- 


yove all 


token 
actually, 


or fore- 
come to 


n ele 
10» 
trines ot 
b yterians, 
ment. 
ar {et of 
maintain 
appointed 


8 yterics, ; 


P RE 
at is, miniſters and ruling elders, aſſo- 
* "ciated for government and d. ſcipline; they 
ſay that there is no order in the church ſu- 
perior to a preſbyter by divine inſtitution z 
that all miniſters being ambaſſadors of 
Chriſt, are equal by their commiſſion, and 


- that elder and biſhop are the ſame in name 


and office, according to the ſcriptures ; the 
loweſt of their courts is the miniſter of the 


. . pariſh or congregation, with his elders, who 


govern that tingle pariſh or congregation, 
having power to call before them any mem- 
der, to inſtruct, examine, admoniſh, rebuke, 
and ſuſpend them from the Lord's table, as 


- they ſhall judge moſt convenient; they have 


alſo a deacon to take care of the poor: The 
next court is a preſbytery, compoſed of a 
number of win? hrs and elders afſociated, 
for governing the churches in their bounds 3 
their higheſt court is a fynod, which they 
ſay may be provincial, national, or æcume- 
nical, and allow of appeals from the leſſer 
to the greater; the ordination of their mi- 
niſters is by prayer, taſting, and impoſition 
of 'the hands of the preſbyters, aftcr he is 
examined, as to his convertation, religion, 
and learning, by the preaching prejbyters, 
who only lay hands on him. . 

PRUSBYTERY (S.) prieſthood, elderſhip 
ailo church government by elders, or an a- 
ſembly of prieſts, together with lay eld-rs 
for the exerciſe of church authority or diſ- 
Cipiine. 


PRE SCIENCE (S.) the peculiar knowledge 


PRE 

PRESENTA'TION (S.) the act of preſentipg; 

and in the Church Lato, a patron's nominat- 
ing and offering his clerk to the biſhop-ar 
collator, to be inſtituted in a benefice of his 
gift; among the F. ge there were two ſorts 
of preſentatiors, the firſt was commanded by 
the law, according to which every woman 
that had a child was obliged tc make her 
appearance in the temple, at the end of forty 
days, if it was a ſon, &c, the other belong- 
ing to thoſe that had made a vow ; from rhe 
time of Moſes's delivering the law, there was 
A religious cuſtom of devoting, either them- 
ſelves or their children to God, and either 
for their whole li e- time irrevocably, or elſe 
to be redeemed with preſents or ſacrifices, for 

; Which purpoſe there were ſeveral apartments 
about j temple, for thoſe who were under 
a vow of their own or their parents, whoſe 

' buſineſs was to ſpend their time in the ſer- 
vice of religion, and to make ornaments for 
the ternple, according to their reſpective 
ages, condition, and capacity, 

' PRESENTEE' (S.) in the Canon Lav, is the 
perſon or clerk preſented or nominated by a 
patron or collator to ſome ſpiritual benefice. 

'PRESE'NTMENT (S.) in Lav, is a mere de- 
nuaciation of the jurors themſelves, or of 
ſome, other officer, as juſtices, conſtables, 
ſurveyors, Sc. moſt commonly upon their 
own ſight, without the informatioa or pro- 
ſecution of a third party, of any offence 
inquirable in the court, whereunts it is 
preſented. 


that God has of things not yet come to} PRE'SENT-TIME (S.) a Grammatical term, 


pals; a knowing a thing or matter before- 
hand, 

PRE'SCOTT (S.) in Larcaſbire, a large town 
which is but thinly peopled; its. market is 
weekly on Tueiday z diſtant from London 
147 computed, and 197 meaſured miles. 

PRESCRIBE (V.) to regulate, order, or ap- 
point, to direct or command. 

PREYSCRIPT (S.) an order, command, or ap- 
pointment. | 

PRESCRIPTION (S,) erdering, command- 
ing, limiting, appointing, or determining; 
in Lago, it is the right or title that a perion 
has to an eſtate, &c. by having been in poli- 

ſeſljon beyond the memory of man; and in 
Phyjick, the appropriating proper remedies to 
particular ditcaics goes by this name; alſo 
the medicine itſelf, 

PRE'SENCE (S.) ſometimes means the actual 
being in à room or other place; and ſome- 

times the countenance, looks, mien, or gel- 
ture of the b.dy, hs 

PRE'SENT (A.) being in fight, or at the 
ume 0: doing an act. 

PRESE'NT (S,) any thing given freely and 
voluntarily to another. 2 

PRESE'NT (V.) to oiter, sive, or beſtow any 
thing to or upon another; to name to a 


importing the immediate or actual time that 
is now. 
' PRESERVA'TION (S.) a keeping, taking 
care of, helping, detending, c. 

PRESERVATIVE IS.) any thing that has 
the quality of preterving, defending, keep- 
ing, or reftoring, Sc. another from har. a, 

danger, Se. ly 

]PRESE'RVE (v.) to keep ſafe, to guard again 
hurt, danger, Oc. to put into a condition of 
continuing good and pleaſant a great while, 
as contectioners do fruits, Sc. 

PRESE'R V ES (S.) fruits prepared atcord ing to 
the art of the confectioner with ſugar, Ic. 
PRESTDE (V.) to lit as the head, governo 

or chief of a company, city, or kingdom, to 
have the command, direction, or manage- 
meat of perions and things. | 
PRE'SIDENCY (S.) ;he place or office of one 
that has the chief place, ſeat, or command 
in any affair. | | 
PRE'SIDEXNT (S.) the governor, chief, or 
head perſon in any atfair, comma d, as buſi- 
neſs; in the Xing Council, he that propoſes 
| the bufineſs to the board, and reports to the = 
- ſovereigathe ſeveral tranſactions paſſing there, 
is called tue lord prefident z alſo an example or 
copy for a perſon tu do any thing by or alter is 


church benefice ; alſo to bring a rags ns! improperly called a prefident, e:ipecially in 


or intormation againſt any perion in a cow 


pt judicature, 


courts of Jaw, here the reſolution of former 
| court: 


RE 


courts upon like caſes, are called ęręſdents or 


examples. See Precedent, 

PRE'SIDENTSHIP (S.) the,office or dignity 

of a prefident. 

PRESYVDIAL (S.) the name of a French court 
of judicature. 

PRESS (V.) to ſqueeze or thruſt cloſe toge- 


ther, as under Jarge wooden ſcrews, to give 


PRE 


ſeated on the Ribble, over which it kv 2 


latge tone bridge; diſtant from London 162 


computed, and 211 meaſured miles. 


|PRESU*ME (V.) to imagine or think one's 


ſelf in the right, without being abſolutely 
certain; alſo to do what a perivn has been 
forbidcen upon ſome extraordinary cccaſions, 
Sc. to be bold, over-forward, or ſaucy, 


a gloſs to broad cloth, and make the nap lie , PRESU'MPTION (S.) ſometimes ſignifies ag 


very {mooth and agrecable. to the eye; alſo | 
to crowd in among a great throng or num- 
ber of people; alſo to urge very ful:citoully, 
to be 10 impcrtunate as to take no denial ; 
alfo to force men into the king's ſervice in 


the time of war; alſo to excite, ſpur, or egg 


a perſon ſorward very much. 
PRES- (S.) an inftrument that works with a 


large ferew, ſometimes, wood, and ſometimes , PRESU MPT 


on, to iqucene grapes for wine, apples for 
cyder, chth for ſale, packs for convenience 
of room, Se. 


* 


earnchtiicis. 


upon, or cloſe to a perſon, that does as it 
were torture or afflict him exceedingly z 
alſo a gravitating upon, or forcing down, as 
me atmoiphere upon any bodies here be- 
low, Sc. 

PRES'i E1"GNE or PRESTAIN (S.) in Rad- 
aar{/ive, Souib-Males, is the handſomeſt and 
Lett buiit town in chis county, ſituated” in a 


over-forward or ſaucy doing of a thing with. 
out orders; pride, conceit, or ſuſpicion ; in 
Law, wiere the circumſtances of the act 
very much favour the ſuſpicion of a certain 
perſon's having committed it, though it can. 
net be tully and poſitively proved, yet the 
court Jang the accuſed guilty, that is called 
4 


a violent ſul] 7 or preſumption, 


conjectured, & and in Lazy, the next rela. 
tion, or heir, 1s called the preſumptive heir. 


85 PRESU'MP'iUOUS (A.) over-daring, bold, 

PRE'SSIN GNESS (S.) urgency, ferventneſs,) ad! V Val 
a | PRESUMPTUOUSNESS (S.) boldneſs, da- 
PRESSURE (S.] any thing that lies very hard 


adventurous, ſaucy, vain. 


ringneſs, adventurouſneſs, fool - hardineis, 
conceiredneſs, Ec. 


PRE-SUPPO'SE (V.) to take a thing for 


granted, to imagine or ſuppoſe a maticr be- 
tore-hand. 


PRETE'NCE (S.) a ſhew or reaſon for ſome- 


thing done, or going to be done, a colour. or 
apgearance, when a perſon offers at one 
thing, and intends another, 


Pleuſant valley on the river Lug; here the; PRE1E'NU(V.) to mae a ſnew or appearance 


allizcs ar. held, and the county gaol kept; 


un is well inhabited, and much frequented 
Its market is wee. ly on Saturday, which is 


of a thing, to lay claim to what is not a 
perſon s due, to maintain or boldly aficrt 
any thing, 


wel, ſtored with proviſions, and all forts of PREVE"NDED (A.) imagined, ſuppoſed, af 


grain, but eſpecially malt, of which they 


ſerted, maintained for a truth. 


make great quanüties, both for their own, PRETE'NDER (S.) one who lays claim to 


conſumption, and alc to others; diſtant 
trom 4.ondon 116 computed, and 148 mea- 

" tured miles. | 

. PKES'11Gi4a”TION (S.) impoffng upon, or 

dcceiving of a perion by fleight of hand, 
uggling, legerdemain, Sc. 

PKE'S'LU (C.) in Muſick, ſigniſies quick or 
very taſt; aiſo with uggiers, a term for 
. gone, make baſic, & c. to any ot their 

_ _ puppets, Sc. * 
PKE'S'LON (S.) in Larcaſt ire, for its large- 

„ neſs and beauty migut very well, paſs for a 


City ʒ us principal inhab:taats are either gen- 


try or la wers; no conſiderable manutaRtures 
be.ng carried on h. re, renders it but thin of 
inhabitants; nor is its trade worth noting, 
thuugi it is a borcugh-town, chat. ſends two 


members to parliament, is governed by a 
mayor, eight head alvermen, four uncer-}. 
aldermen, 12 common colincul-men, a te. 
corder, and ſub- officers ; the court ot Chan- 
cery, and other officers of juſtice, are held: 
here tor the county, which is a palaiinate ; 


' 3thas weekly three markets weil ſupphiev 
w:th corn and all forts of provihons, wiz. 


- 


on M edneſday, Friday and Saturday; it 1s 


9 


more than his rigut, e. ther of {kill or pro- 


Perty. | 
PKE'TE'NSION GS.) a claim, excuſe, or reaſon 


why a perſon demands or aſſerts any thing. 


PRE'TERY'T ION or PKE I ERMI'SSION(>.) 


a paſſing over, or by; a neglecting or ſeem- 
ing to take little notice of that which at the 
ſame time under cover we deſire to explain, 
and have due notlce taken of it. 


PRETERMLI'T (V.) to neglect, paſs by, or 


over, to ſhip, omit, or leave out. 


PRELEKNA'TURAL (A.) above, or con- 


trary to the common order of nature, ſome- 
thing extraordinary or unexpected. 


PRELE'XT (S.) a colour, ſham, pretence, or 


excuſe, a bund or cloak. 


PRE TOR (S.) a Roman magiſtrate that ad- 


miniſtred juitice, whereof there was at ſirſt 
but one; but afterwards, when many foreign- 
ers came to refide there, another was ap- 
pointed to determine the differences tat 
might ariſe among them; in the year of 
Rome 6055, their number was increaſed to bx; 


the two firſt had the cognizance of tlie cates 
ot private perſons, the other tour of publick 
crimes, ſuch as extortion, unreaſonable fecs, 

| trealons, 


E (A.) ſuppoſed, imagined, 
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\ , treaſons, &c.. in future time th increaſed N, 


to a5 in number; they exerciſed their charge 
one year; the provincial pretors adminiſtred 
juſtice in the Roman provinces, and com- 
manded the forces during their year, unleſs 
when the war was dangerous, or the enemy 
f.rmidable, then they ſent a conſul to take 
upon him the command of the army. 
PRETO'RIANS (S.) the guards of the Roman 
emperors, firſt picked out by Scipio Africanus, 
from among the braveſt of the army ; atter- 
wards Auguſtus ſettled and divided them into 
ſeveral bodies, and appointed two officers to 
command them; their pay was double to 


the reſt of the ſoldiers, their whole num- | 


ber was about 10,000. divided into. nine or 
ten cohorts, and gencrally had a great hand 
in all the revolutions that happened. 


PRE'1 O'RIUM. (S.) the place where the pre- 


tor or captain of the guard lived, who was 
the governor of Judea, or where he tried 
cauſes and adminiftred juſtice ; ſometimes 
the tent where the generals met at-a council 
ot war was thus called. 

PAETTINESS (S.) hand ſomeneſs, beautiful- 
neſs, pleaſingneis, Sc. 9 

PRE “II V (A.) handſome, beautiful, delight- 
ful, pleaſing, charming. 

PREVALL (V.) to influence or get the aſcen- 
dency over another, to conquer, overcome, 
miſter, ſubdue, Sc ; | 

PRE'VALENCE, PREVALENCY or PRE- 
VALEN'I NESS. (S.) the power, ſtrength, 
or aſcendant quality of any thing. 

PRE'VALENT (A.) powertul, prevailing, in- 
fluencing, eifectual, Cc. 

PREVARICA'LE (V.) to ſhuffle, to ſay 


ſometimes one thing and ſometimes ano- 


| — to evade, or endeavour to thfle the 
truth. 

PREVARICA'TION (S.) an unjuſt, unfair 
way of acting or treating any perion, an 
equivocation, or endeavouring to hide the 
truth, by laying one thing and meaning an- 
other, a decept on, or doudle dealing. 

PREV ARICA”I OK (S.) one who deals un- 
fairly or unjuſtly will acother, a deceiver ; 
allo one cholen in an univerſity at a com- 


mencement to ſatyrize the mitbchaviour of 
the maſters or principals. 


PREVE'NT (v.) to ſtop, hinder, or do ſome- 


thing beforchand, ſo that another cannot 
come at, or do what he aims at or deſires. 
PREVE'N'ER-ROrE (S.) in a Sbip, is a 
mall one made taſt over the ties, to ſecure 
the yards in cale any of the other ropes 
ſhould break. 
PREVE'N'LIUN (S.) a hindrance, top, or 
keeping back, by ſtepping in before, Oc. 


 PREVE'NTIONAL (>.) coming betore ; and 


when applied to the Moon, means the full 
or chantze next before any great conjunction 


of the ſuperiors, a ance of a comet 
moveable teaſt, F ; 


ö #4 
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„Het has the power or faculty of hindering 

Keeping back any thing. 

PRE'VIOUS ſomething that introduces, 

prepares for, or leads the way to another 

athing. * 

EY (S.) the goods, perſons, cattle, Cc. 

ure taken in war by an enemy, or the 
ſpoil of wild beaſts and robbers. 

PREY (V.) to ſpoil, plunder, rob, or feed 
upon the perſon or property of another by 
violence or craft. 

PRIAPUS (S.) a god of the ancients, ſaid to 
be the ſon of Bacchus and Venus, and who had 
the care of gardens, worſhipped particularly 
at Lampſachus; Adonis or Cris, having con- 
ſecrated a phallus of gold in memory of a 
wound he had received in the groin; the 
reaſon of the phallus by length of time being 
forgot, the prieſts of that god introduced a 
great many ſhameful vilenefles upon this oc- 
caſion; it is ſuppoled that-Adoris and Priap,s 
were the ſame deity under different names, 
both being gods ot. the gardens, Sc. 

PRICE (S.) the fixed or abſolute rate ſet upon 
any commodity by publick authority, as of 
bread, Sc. or the rate agreed tor auy thing 
between any two parties ; from whence a 
publick, paper printed weekly, containing 

the uſual prices ot all furts ot commoditics, 

is called a price courant, | 

PRICK (V.) to enter the fleſh flightly with 
the point or ſharp end of a needle, pin, or 
{word, Sc. alſo to write down in proper notes 
a leſſon of muſick upon ruled paper; allo 10 
trace the ſteps ot a hare in hunting, Oc. 

PRICK (S.)-a ſmall wound made with the 
ſharp point of a pin, needle, ſword, Sc. 
alſo a dot or ſmall mark made to ſignity 
ſomething particular in a map, chart, Sc. 
alſo tobacco rolled up very tight in the ſhape 
of a nine- pin, c. 2 

PRI'CKER (S.) an inſtrument uſed by the 
Starioners to mark paper or parchment wita, 
fo as to rule the lines at equal dittances 
alſo a neat ſmall wheel uſed by thute*'who 
draw matuematical ſchemes, to mark dotted 
or priced lines with; with Eunters, it .$ 
alſc,a huntſman on horie-back. 

PRI'CKET (S.) a ſmall baſket ; alſo a male 

deer of two years old beginning to put forth 
the horns. | 


PRICKLE (S.) any ſharp-pointed matter, as a 


thorn, Sc. , 

PRI'CKLINESS (S.) the condition of any 
thing that has many ſharp points, as briars, 

thorns, roſe-trees, &c. 

PRICK-POSTS (S.) are thoſe timbers that 
are framed into the breaſt-ſummers between - 
the principal poſts, to keep the frame ſteady 
and ſtrengthen it. 

PRICK-Ur (V.) to appear chearſul, briſk, 
lively; alſo to adorn or trim a perion or 
thing to make them look handſome. 
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PREV ENTIVE or PREVE/NTATIVE (A.) 


. + 
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PRIDE (S.) that haughty diſpoſition of mind, 
that makes a man think more worthily of 
himſelf 
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PRI 
himſelf and meaner of others, than he 
ought; diſdain, loftineſs of mien, behavi- 
our, or carriage. | 
To pride one's ſelf, to take pleaſure or de- 


light in any thing, to ſcorn cr diſdain others, 
tho' above or equal to us. 


PRIEST (S.) properly ſignifies an elder or old 


man; but it is now generally reſtrained to 
thoſe perſons who are employed about reli- 
grous matters; in the G Teſlament, the age 
was fixed to 30 years, before they were ad- 


mitted into the order of priefts, and it is ſup- 


oſed our Saviour was about that age before 
began his miniſtry; in the Cbriſtian Church, 


there is no certain term of years abſolutely 
prefixed, different churches having different] 


uſages; as to the heathen #riefts, they were 
of different ſorts, ſome appointed to facri- 
fice to all the gods in general, and others to 
a particular god, &c. Among the Jes, the 
dignity of high cr chief prieft was annexed 
to Aaren's family; after the captivity of Ba- 
bylon, the civil government and the crown 
were ſuper-added to the high prieſtnood; it 
was the peculiar privilege of. the high prieſt, 
that he could be proſecuted in no court, but 
that of the great Sanhedr.m ; but ſcme are 
of opinion, that was in cafes criminal only, 


and in matters of property he might be ſucd 


in the common courts, only he was pr. vi- 
leged, ſo that he was net obliged to appear 
in perſon, but might ſubſtitute any proxy to 
appear for him; he was likewiſe exempted 
from being put to his oath, either in court 
or elſewhere, unleſs the king happened to 
Have a trial, and the high prieſt's teſtimony 
might be ſeri iceable to the crown; hen the 
ſucceſſien was diſputed, the Sanhedrim only 
had the power of nominating a ſucceſſor, un- 
cer him was a vicar, called the ſagan, who 
þ:4 the direction ot all the «ther priefis, and 
had alſo two other deputies to act under 
bim; after building the ſecond temple, learn- 
ing and knowledge of the duty ot their of- 
fice were ſo decayed among the rieſis, that a 
little belore the ſeaſt of expiation in every 
year a committee of the Sanhedrim met, and 
read the whole expiation-ofhce to the high- 
prieſt, according to the form in Leviticus, and 
enjoined him to repeat the office to himſelf, 
that he might not miſtake in the leaſt cir- 
cumſtance; upon this day, all ſorts of ſacri- 
ces were to be offered by him alone; on the 
morning of the day of. preparation they ſet 
him in the middle of the gate of the temple, 
and had heifers, rams, and lambs brought be- 


Tore him, to refreſh his memory. with thoſe 


different jorts of ſacrifices ; then he was con- 
ducted to the ſenior priefis, . who inſtructed 
him in the methods vi offering incenſe, who 


ob liged lum to ſwear that he would offer his} 
incenſe according to the form preſcribed, in] 


the Holy of Holies; every year he was con- 


veyed trom his home into the temp:e with a] 


great deal ot pomp, the grand Sanhegrim, » 


. "PRC 
the king, and the body of Priefle, making 2 
part of the parade; the Heathens had their 
arch-flarhen or high prieſt, and fo have the x 
Chriſtians, excepting among ſome particular 
ſefts. 

PRIE'STHOOD (S.) the office, buſineſs, or 
dignity of a prieſt. ; 

PRIG (S.) a young, fooliſh, gay fellow.; alſo 
a ſmatterer in art, a boaſter or pretender, 
PRIM (A.) nice, ſet, formal, ſtarched, Riff, 

peculiar, &c. 

To be PRIM (V.) to be conceited, fantatlical, 
over-nice, or reſerved, 

PRI'MACY (S.) the dignity or office of 2 
primate or chief governor, eſpecially in ec. 
cleſaſtical matters. 

PRIMAGE (S.) an allowance or duty for. 
merly appointed to be paid to the captain or 
maſter of a ſhip, for the uſe of his cables, 
&c. and to the men for lad.ng and unlading 

of the cargo; but this is now quite laid a- 
ſide, all charges of thit ſort being ſwallowed 
up in the freight, tho' this term is ſt Il uſed 
in bills of lading. 

PRI MARY (A.) any thing that is firſt in or- 
der, or chief in place, trom whence Mir 
cury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, upon account of their revolving 
round the Sun as a center, are called the 

rimary planets, 

PRI'MATE (S.) the ſupreme, head, or chief 
biſhop, who has 'the rule and government- 
over ſeveral other biſhops and arcibiſhops, 
as the primate of Poland, Se. 

PRI'MATESHIP (S.) the dignity and office 
of a primate. Wl 

PRIME (A.) the beft, chief, or moſt valuable 
part of any thing, 

PRIME (S.) when applied to the Moon, ſigni- 
fies the ne moon lor about three days atter 
the change; in Chronology, it is the ſame with 
golden number, which ſce; in Geometry, thoſe 
figures that-cannot be divided into any other 
more ſimple than themſelves, as a triangle 
in plains, the pyramid in ſolids are called 
prime figures; in Arithmetick, thoſe numbeꝶ 

that are meaſured or divided only by them- 
ſelves and unity, are called prime numbers; 
among the Roman Catholrcks, it is the name 

for one of their canonical hours; in Fencing, 
it is the firſt and principal guard the body- 
is thrown into at drawing ot. the ſword, in 
order to.intimidate the adverſary, and detend 
one's ſelf, &c. e 

PRIME (V.) in Gannery, is to put beaten pow- 
der into or upon the tcuch-hole ot any piece 
of ordnance, in order to maze it fire ealily 

in Painting, it is laying ou the firſt colour, 
upon boards, cloth, &t, | 

PRIMER (S.) a ſmall book formerly ſet 

forth or publiſhed by authority, as the hrt. 

book children ſhould publickly learn or read 
in ſchools, containing prayers and portions of 
the arte ok Ae the natne ot an ny 
ment in Guin ſed yo picrce the cartridg 
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PRIMING-HORN (S.) an inſtrument or horn 


PRYMITIVE (A.) ſomething done after the 


- PRINCELINESS (S.) that noble and com- 


PRI 
trough the touch-hole of a piece of ord- 


PRIME-VOUS or PRIME'VAL (A.) ſome- 
thing belonging to the firſt ages. 2 

PRIMIGE'NIOUS (A.) original, or the g rſt of 
any thing in its ſort or kind. 


veſſel worn by a gunner's ſide of a ſhip, when 
engaged, filled with beaten or friming pow- 
der, on purpoſe to pour on the touch-holes 
of the guns as they are charged, 


manners or cuſtoms of the ancients, or firſt 


ages. : 
PRIMITIVE (S.) an original, and eſpecially 
uſ:4 by the Grammorians for the root, from 
whence many other words flow. 
PRYMITIVENESS (S.) originalneſs ; and 
ſometimes means particularity or ſtiffneſs, 
PRYMNESS (S.) demureneſs, affectedneſs, 
ſtiffneſs, formality, &c. . 8 
PRIMOGE'NITURE (S.) the right cr title 
that belongs to the eldeſt ſon of a family, 


&c, 0 

PRI'MROSE (S.) a pleaſant yellow ſpring- 
flower, uſually fit to gather about the end of 
April or beginning of May. 

PRI'MUM-MOBILE (S.) according to the oli 
Aſtronomy, was the ninth ſphere, which in- 
3 doth the firmament or heaven of the 
fixed ſtars, and all the ſpheres of the planets, 
and hurries them round from eaſt to weſt 

once in 24 hours on the poles of the world; 
and this heaven is known oaly by its motion, 
tor there are no ſtars or characters in it; 
this motion is now rejected, but the term is 
ſtil! retained, and means the principal or 
moving cauſe or perion in any atfair what- 
ever. 

PRINCE (S.) ſometimes means the ſupreme 
acting magiſtrate in a kingdom, or leſſer di- 
viſion of a country; and ſometimes only a 
title of honour to tie heirs or great men of a 
kingdom; and ſomeiimes to tamous perſons 
tor art, &c. as Sir Iſa«c Newton is called the 

rince of philoſuphe.s. 


mendable behaviour tuat becomes a prince 
in words and actions. 
PRI NCES CO'RONET (S.) a character in 


PRI. 

PRI'NCIPLE (S.) the firſt cauſe or foundatitts 
upon which any thing is made or built; alſo 
the ſame with maxims or ſelf-evident truths; 
and in Morality, a man is ſaid to act u 
good or bad principles; among the-Chymiſts, 
phlegm or water, mereuty or ſpirit, falp 
or oil, ſalt or earth, are called the princigles 
of mixed or natural bodies, of which ſpitit, 
vil, and ſalt are called active, and water and 
earth paſſive principles. | 

PRINT (V.) to make a mark or character ap- 
on a thing, ſo as it ſhall remain ; to infuſe or 
inſtil proper doctrines into the mind ef a 
perſon, ſo that the matter intended to be 
conveyed or impreilcd upon or into the yer- 
ſon ſhall be deeply rooted. 

PRINTER (S.) he that cauſes or makes dira- 
ble marks upon a thing, ard this is genenlly 
underſtood to be a cailico or linen printer, 
who froni wooden or metal patterns, ſtamps 
flowers, birds, &c. in various colours upon 
linen, &c. a copper-plate printer, or one who 
has a rolliag-preſs to print pictures, t- 
ings, &c. engraven on copper-plates, upon 
paper; or a common letter-preſs printer, vhe 
comnpoles ſingle letters or types into words, 
and thoſe into ſentences, &c. which bang 
impreſſed upon paper, give us news- papers, 
pamphlets, books, &c. | 

PRI N TING (S.) iometimes means the ſtain- 
ing callicoes and other cloths with colours 
and figures, &c. but generally that uſeful 
and neceſſary art that conveys the writiage 
both of the ancieats and moderns to us in a 
beautiful, plain, and cheap manner, by cauſ- 
ing a large number of copies to be ſpread a- 
broad with great eaſe and expedition; & 15 
ſuppoſed to have been invented, or at kaſt 
publiſhed, between the year 1420 and 1450, 
to which many pretend the right of firk di- 
vulging it, and it is ſo managed among them, 
that it is difficult to determine who was the 
firſt invegtor. 

PRI'OR (A.) the firſt in order of time. 

PRYOR (S.) the head or governor of a mo- 
naſtery or priory, among the Roman Cathoalcks, 
next 1n dignity to an abbot. 

PRIYORESS (S.) a woman that preſides over 
a priory ot women, next in dignity to an 
abbeſs. 


Heraldry, whereby perſons of that dignity | PRIORITY (S.] the order or right of firſt 


are diſtinguiſhed from all others, conſiſting 
in croſſes and flowers raiſed upon the circle, 
which no others are allowed to have, _ 

PRI'NCESS (S.) the wife or conſort of a 
prince; alſo the daughters of kings, &c. 

PRINCIPAL (A.) chief, or that moſt to be 
regarded, &c, 

PRYNCIPAL (S.) the ſum of money lent out 
at intereſt fer a determinate time; alſo the 
chief perſon in any affa.r or buſineſs. 

PAINCIPA'LITY (S.) the royalty or domi- 
nion of a prince; among the Divines, one of 
the orders in the angelics. hierarchy is called 
principolitich. 


having the title to any thing, or being betore 
or above in courſe of time, rank, or dignity. 

PRYORSHIP (S.) the office or dignity ot a 
Prior. 

PRTORT (S.) a ſociety of religious perſons, - 
male vr female, that live together in com- 
mon in one large houſe, under the direction 
or government of a prior or prioreſs. 

PRISM (S.) in Geomerry, is a ſolid figure con- 
tained unyer five ſeveral planes, two of which 
being oppoſite to one another are triangles 
equal, alike, and parallel, the others are pa- 


rallelograms ; a glais ground truly in this 
form, is uic4 to ſhew the order tnat nature 


* 
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ä 
* 
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- makes in the arrangement of colours; for by - PRIZE (V.) to efteem, value, ſet, or make 3 


de falling of the ſun's rays in a proper angle 


the moſt perfect and beautiful repreſentation PRIZE (S.) in the 
ol a rainbow is ſeen, from whence Sir Iſaac 


©, Nezoton formed his theory of colours, &c. 
PRI SON (S.) any place of confinement, but 
particularly meant of thoſe appointed by au- 
thority, to keep offenders againſt the law in, 
till the time of legal trial, or of confining ' 
| . debtors, &c. till the law is ſatisfied, vulgarly 
| Called a gaol or jail, ; N 
; PRTSONER (S.) one under the reftraint or 
> confinement of another, whether taken by 
nun enemy in war, or by the common juſtice 
of the kingdom where he reſides, &c. for 
any offence, &c. | | 
PRIYSTINE (A.) the firſt, former, or ancient 
ſtate of any thing. : 
PEI'TTLE-PRATTLE (S.) fooliſh, filly, 
idle, childiſh talk. | 
' PRI'VACY or PRI'VATENESS(S.) ſecrecy, 
retirement, familiarity, or truſt. 
PLI'VATE (A.) hid, concealed, retired, with- 
drawn from publick view, &c. | 
' PLVATEE'R (S.) a ſmall, light, convenient 
ſhip of war, fitted out by any prince, or with 
his authority, to make prize of, or take all 
the ſhips he can of the enemy of that ſtate, 
or kingdom, 4 
PLIVATEE'RING (S.) going about in a pri- 
vateer with the intention to look. for, and 
take any ſhip of the enemy's he can. 
PRIVA'TION (S.) a taking away or bereav- 
ing of ſomething that a perſon had ; alſo the 
want or abſence of ſome natural perfection 
that ought to de in a ſubject. . 
PRI'VA'TIVE (A.) that deprives, takes away 
from, or prejudices a thing. 


gant, whereby a perion is engbled to do or 
tæbear ſomething that before he was not. 
PRIVITIES (S.) thoſe parts of the body that 

cuſtom and decency require to be kept co- 


vered. : 5 ö 
PRIVITY (S.) knowledge, conſent, agree- 
4 _ mnt, &c, _ in Lav, it is a private fami- 

harity or inward relation of different parties 

with, or to one another. * 25 
PRIVY A.) knowing of, acquainted with, 
or tonſenting to a thing. 

PRI'VY (S.) in Private Houſes, it is allo called 
the nec. ffary-bouſe, or proper place to diſ- 
charge the excrements of nature into; but 
in gf Court, and other public places 
where ſeveral apartments are joined together 


PRI'V Y-SEAL (S.) that which the king firſt 
ſeth to ſuch grants as are to paſs the gieat ſeal 
_ of England, uled allo in matters of leſſer 
equence. , ig 
ed Privy-Seal, in our Conſtitution, is the 
fi ban vfhcer of the crown, thro' whoſe 
bands pals ihe king's grants of - chacters, 
pardons, &c. and who is. always a member 


PRYVILEGE (S.) a particular authority or 


tor this purpoſe, it is called the bog-bouſe, | 


great account of a ere or thing. 

Sea - Language, ſignifies a 
ſhip, &c. of one king's ſubjects, that is con- 
fiſcated or taken by thoſe of another's; alſo 
any valuable ſucceſs in a lottery, &c, 
PROBABILITY or PROBABLENESS (8.) 

a reaſonable appearance or likelihood of an 

ing's being true or falſe, ; 
ny (A.) likely, poſſible, credible, 
Co 
PRO'BATE (S.) a proof or allowance from a 
proper office under the feal thereof, &c. that 
the will of the perſon therein mentioned was 
duly and regularly. proved, according as the 
law directs or requires. 


endeavour, &c, in the Univerſity, it is the 
examining young ſtudents at the time of 
taking up their degrees; and in Rellgicus 

, Houſes, it is the year of trial to prove the 
virtues of a noyice upon his entrance, to ſee 
how he bears the ſeverities of the order li 
enters into. 

PROBA'TIONER (S.) a ſcholar or novice, ot 
one that is under a ſtate of trial or examina» 
tion; among the Preſbyterians, a youn 

- preacher, Shs a year — l 
is licenſed to preach. a 

PROBA TOR (S.) in Law, is one that is to 

prove another guilty of a crime, and is uſu- 
ally W, of an accomplice that is 
made, or admitted an evidence. g 
PROBE (S.) a furgeon's inſtrument to put into 
and ſearch a wound, &c. 8 

PROBE (V.) to ſearch into a wound, ulcer, or 

any hollow cavity in the fleſn; alſo to exa- 

2 thoroughly and to the bottom of any 

t Ing. NS * 5 

PROBLEM (S.) ſomething propoſed to be 

done, and is uſually underſtood of conſtruct- 

ing mathematical figures, and demonſtrating 
the truth and reaſon of the proceſs or me- 
thod uſed to effect it; ſo like wiſe when in 

Algebra, a queſtion or propoſition contains 


gated and demonſtrated, 
Pk OBLEMA'TICAL (A.) ſomething done, 
propoſed or laid down atter the manner of 
a problem, | | 

PROBO'SCIS (S.) the trunk of an elephant, 
with Which he eats, drinks, and defends 

- himſelf, 2 

PKOCE'DURE (S.) the regular or irregular 
management or carrying on an affair, eipe- 
cially law-caſes. 

PROCEED (V.) to come or derive from ano- 
ther, or ſome act that follows from a known 
and certain cauſe z alſo to continue, go on, 

| purſue, and make an cad of a thing, 

PK OCEE'D (S.) in Trad:, is the act amount 

of a cargo or parcel of goods after all charges 
are detruyed, 

Px OCLE DING (S.) coming out of, or from 


_ 64 ths King's council, - 0 


| another, alſo the continuing or going . 
| — 


2 
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PRO'BATION (S.) a proof, trial, experiment, 


ſome unknown truth, that muſt be inveſti - 
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PRO - 
-ward in a law-ſuit; journey, or other bu- 
„ ſs. , f ho ; 
10 8 (S.) in Low, means at large all 
that has been done in a real or perſonal ac- 
tion, and all criminal and common leas 3 4 
eſ« is always in the name of the king, 


and uſually after an indiftment found, or 


other conviction; in general, it means the 

ular method or order of doing any thing; 

alle the ſtanding - out part or knob of a bone, 

by the Surgeonr is called a proceſs; in Law, 

the writ or citation that calls a perſon into 
court to anſwer-complaints, &c. 


'  PROCE'SSION (S.) any ſolemn march, reli 


ious or civil, upon extraordinary occaſions 
but eſpecially underſtood to be an eccleſiaſti- 
cal ceremony or public appearance, where 
the clergy and people go to ſome church 
ſinging litanies, or any other prayer, as they 
move along; the old Romans, when the em- 
pire was diſtreſſed, or after ſome victory, or- 
dered proceſſions for ſeveral days together, to 
de made to the temples to, beg the tavour of, 


qr return thanks to their gods; the Fervs like- 


wiſe went in companies to the temple to ſay 
. their prayers, and ſo did the primitive Chrit-' 
| 'tians to the martyrs tombs ; but it is not re- 
corded that the prieſts went foremoſt with 
them upon theie occaſions, or directed the 
order of the proceſſion ; the firſt proceſſions a- 
mong tke Chriſtians meationed by the eccle- 
ſiaſtical writers, with the clergy at the head 
of them, are thoſe ſet on foot at Confiantinople 
by St: Cbryſoftom, to oppoſe the reſembling 
appearance of the Arians, who being forced 
to hold their aſſemblies without the town, 
went thither night and morning finging an- 
thems z St. Chryjoflom, to prevent their per 
verting the Catholicks, ſet up counter-proceſ- 
font, at which they ſang prayers in the night, 
and carried croſſes with flambeaux upon 
them ; from hence the cuſtom came to the 
Latins ; the cuſtom of the church of Rome, 
from the time of Gregory the Great, has been 
for the clergy and people to go in proceſſion 
from one church to ano.her, nging prayers 
and litanies; and when they came to the 
church deſigned, they ſung the ſervice of the 
day, and mals, which they called the ſation; 
| this has much increaſ.d, and they are uſed 
in the country as well as in towns, upon all 
publick occafions in the time of war, fa- 
mine, plague, &c, there are alſo ſettled or 
annual proceſſions, ſome ſmall remains wbexe- 
of are ſtill lett*in ſome parts of England, at, 
or about Whitſuntide 3 atter Berengarius had 
declared war againſt tranſabſtantiation, and 
the worſhipping the Euchariſt, it was made 


a particular part of religion in the church | 


| * of Rome, to carry the conſecrated elements 
triumphantly in proceſſion 3 this cuſtom be- 
kan in the 14th century, and after the refor- 
mation and oppoſition of the Luth. ram and 
Calæiniſis thereto, was carried to a higher ſo - 


uſed to expreſs the ſolemn manner of going 
to a prince's coronation, marriage, &c. or 
any other publick or joyful occaſion; but te 

. moſt noted or extraordinary mentioned in 
hiſtory, is that of the. leagues formed at Paris 
in 1590, conſiſting of 1300 monks and cler 
gy 3 Neſe biſhop ot Senlis, and the prior of the- 
Cartbuſians, led them o. like captains, each 
of them carrying a croſs in their jeft hand, 
and a halbert 1n their right; aiter theſe 
marched, four in front, all monks of the 
Mendicant orders; but the monks that had 
eſtates either in town or country, and were 
atraid their premiſes might be rifled, kept 
out of the way, and made no part of the pre- 
ceſſn ; all thoſe that went ha their gowns 
tucked up at their girdle, their cowls let 
tall upon their ſhoulders, a helmet on their 
head, a corſelet or coat of mail for back and 
breaſt; beſides which ſome had bucklers and 
daggers, ſome partizans, ſome croſs-bows, 
others ruſty args unfit either for charge or 
detence ; the old monks marched in the 
firſt ranks, counterteitiag the air and motions 
of captains as well as they could ; the 
younger ſort followed, ſhooting every minute 
with their croſs-bows, to ſhew their {kill 
and courage; all this body marching through 
the ſtreets of Pari, with an affected gravity, 
halted now and then, and ſung authems 
with a diſcharge of their mutkets ; the 

pope's legate, and ſome cardinals, &c. at- 
rended and countenanced this r.diculous and 
protane ſolemnity; the ſame year upon A 
cenſion-day, there was a more ſolemn preceſfion, 
attended by many princes, biſhops, nobality, 

- Judges, &c, at which they ſwore never to 
admit a heretick to be their king, &c. Ia 
Church Language, the iſſuing or coming tortk 
of the Hoy Ghoſt from the Father and the 

Son, is called by thi: name. 

PRO'CHRONISM (S.) n Chranotogy, is an er- 

tor in point of time, by aſſerung an attva 

was done before it really was. . 

PROCLAILM (v.) to puoliſh or declare any 

thing ſolemnly, openly, and aloud. 

PROCLAMA” i1ON (g.) in Lazy, is a writ 

ulued to the ſheriff or the county where the 
party dwells, to make three publications or | 
proclamations tor the defendaut to ſurrendet 
himſelf, or be out-law'd, Which is done up- 
on awarding an exigent ; allo thdie public 
declarations 0: the reſolutions of tne king 
and his council upon particular caſes, ſuck 
as calling or diſiolving parliaments, proclaim» 
ing peace or war, &c. and now are uſually 
| printed and ſuck up at publick places, tuch 
as the exchange, market, or town-houſes, 

&c. f | 

PROCLYVITY (S.] the natural aptneſs or 

| tehdency of a tuing tv go downwards. 

PROCL*NSUL (S }anamegiveninihe begin- 
ning of the Kamen republick, to him who 

was cont.nucd in the office ot conſul, atter 


lemnity and degree of adoration 3 ut is alte | 


the year of tus cunſullhip tor n 


PRO 


7 reaſotis, and afterwards thoſe who going out . 


of their conſulſhips had the government o 
' a conſular province given them, were called 
by this name; in the time of the emperors, 
be tnat was cheſen to govern one of the 


vinces of the 1 was (.-Iled a procon-| 
s 


Jil; the preconſu./s going out of their conſul- 
* ſhip, were not choſen in the aſſemblies of the 
people, but they caſt lots for one of the two 
' conſular provinces, and took the govern- 
ment of that which fell to chm, wher- 


they adminiſtred juſtice, and commanded| 


PROCU'NSULSHiyP (S.) te office or dignity : 


the army that was in that province. 


of a proconſul. e 

PROCRA”STINATE (V.) to delay, put off 
till to-morrow, &c. - 

- PRUCRASTINA'TION (S.) a delaying, de- 
+ ferriag, or putting off tili to- morrow. | 

PR CREATE (V.) to beget children. 
 PROCREA'”TION . (S.) a, begetting of off- 

ſprinę, or children. * 


PRO CT OK (S.) a pleader, advocate, council, 


or manager for andther, eſpecially in the 


eccleſiaſtical courts; alſo to ſtudents choſen 
in an univerſity, to fee that good orders are 
kept, and regular exerciſes conſtantly per- 
formed; alſo the name of thoſe two cleręy- 
men tor cach dioceſe, that appear for the 
cathedrals and colleg ate churcnes, one for 
each, to ſit in che lower houſe of convocation. 
PRO CTORSHIP (S.) tue office, duty, buſi- 
neſs, &c. ot a proctor. | 
PROCU”MBEMN I (A.) lying along. 


PROCU'RACY (S.) the deed or infirument| ceff | 
PRO'DIGY (S.) ſomething very ftrange, or 


© + whereby a perioa is appointed a procurator; 
* alſo the office of ſuch a perſon. 


 PROCURA' LION (S.) that whereby one per- | 


Jon is impowered to act, receive, treat, or 
do any thing for or in behalf of another, to 
which that perſon is abſolutely bound to 


—_ N 
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called money-ſcriveners, for the lending of 
procuring a lum or ſums of money upon 
proper lecurities, at legal intereſt, | 
PROCURA”'TOR (S.) a protector, ſolicitor, or 
mans ger for another; aiſo a governor of 2 
country under a prince; and a. Yunice, the 
perſon next in dignity to the doge or duke 
called the Procurator of St, Mark. : hs 
PROCU'RE (V.) to buy or get any thing for 
one 5 ſelt, but eſpecially for another; and 
in famouſly applied to, or underſtood of the 


act of bringing ur providing Whores, to ſa- 


.tisty the tuſttul inclinations of a viforder] 

affection. | 

PROCUR*EMENT (S.) the act of getting, or 
the actual thing guten. 

PROC U“ RER (S.) one that makes it his or 


her buſineſs to get what the in li na ions f 


another deſire; and is .gencral.y underſtood 
to mean an infamous man or woman, that 
duſy themſ-lves to get and enccurage whores 
or thuſe that are deſirous of them. 
PRO P. GAL. (A.) profuſe, laviſh, extrava- 
gant, riotous, tooliſh, vain-glorious. 
PXUDIGALNESS or FROUVIGA'LITY (S.) 
tue att or diſpoſition of a Ipendthrif., or 
extravagant, vain-glorious, fooliſh, proud, 
haughty perſon. | 
PRODY'GIOUS (A.) ſtrange, wonderful, ex- 
traordinary, amazing, exceſſive great, un- 
common, ur contrary to the common courſe 
of nature, / 
PRODYGIOUSNESS (S.) ſtrangeneſs, un- 
commonneſs, wondertulneſs, greatneſs, ex- 
ceſſi veneſs, &c, 


uncammen, contrary to, or out of the com- 
mon courſe of nature. | 
PRODU'CE (v.) to bring forth, yieldr or 
give ; to ſhew or declare; in Geometry, 18 
the ſtretching, lengthening, or extenging of 


comply, let the conditions be what they will; 4 line farther than it new is, to anſwer 2 


.. 


alſo an entertainment or feaſt ; and jor- 
merly meant a reſervation of ſervice due 
trom the vaſſal to the lords, by whom they 
were to be enteriained at ſtated times in the 
year, when they came among the.r. farms; 
in conſideration whereof, it was frequent to 
pay a lum of money; and as the temporal 


lords uſed to receive from their vaals and 
tenants procurations, fo the biſhops and arch- 
deacons uſed to be entertained by the churchcs 
under their juriſdictions; and here the arch- 
- deacons putting the parith prieſts ſometimes 
tao unreaſonable charges were complained of 


purpoſe intended, . 

PRO'DUCE or PRODUCT (s.) the reſult, 
effect, or fruit, that is brought forth or 
yielded ſrom or by any perſon, thing, or 
work; and in frichbmetich, it is the amount 
of two numbers multiplicd by or ins one 
another; and in Geemecry, it is the rectangle 
made trom the multip. ying or drawing two 

lines by or over one another. 

PRODUCTION (S.) al works and effects of 

nature and art, as the fruit of a trec, &c- 
alſo the general act of bringing forth, ex- 
tending, or 1.agthening any thing 


to the popes, who endeavoured to redreis the 'PRODU*CTIVE (A.) that is apt, fit, or in- 


grievance, both by councils and bulls, parti- 

. « cularly Innocent III. upon a complaint pre- 
ferred againſt the arch-deacon of Richmor:d, 
who is ſaid to have viſited with 1co horſe 
in his company, ſo that when he came to a 
1 he deſtroyed and eat up all 

a moment. ä 


clined to bring forth or yield any ching. 


'PRODU'CTIVENES> (S.) the nature or apt- 


neſs of any thing to produce, yield, or bring 
torth any thing. | 
PRO'EM (S.) a preface, introduction, en- 


trance, or beginning of, or preparatory to 4 


diſcourſe, 


Procuration IMeney, a ſum, premium, 'or! PROFANA'TION (S.) the act of uſing reli- 


reward given to a particular ſet of men, 


gious things for common purpoſes, as of ſa· 
| cCerameatal 


| PROFICIENT (S.) a perſon that has acquired 


1 N j 
* 
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Aon 
cramental bread and wine for the entertain-| 
- ment of jovial company, by way of ridicu- 
ng the true intent and uſe thereof, &c. 
PROFANE (V.) to unhallow or abuſe the 

true uſe and intent of things ſet apart for 
religious purpoſes, in order to make a ſcoff 
and deriſion of them and it. 
PROFA'NE (A.) wicked, unſanctified, un- 
holy, irreligious, ſcoffing, &c. and ſometimes 
by a prieſtly ſtretch means all common per- 
ſons or things, to which their character of 
ſacred is not annexed. 3 
PROFA'NENESS (S.) impiety, 'irreligion, a 
mocking at, and abuſing the name of God 
and ſincere religion, alſo the perſons or 


* 


things ſeparated for, or conſecrated to the 


immediate ſervice and attendance upon reli- 
-, gious matters. . | 
PROFE'CTIONS (S.) among the Aﬀrologers, 
are equal and regular courſes and progreſſions 
of the ſun, and other ſigniſicators through the 
ſigns of the zodiack, according to the ſucceſ- 
ſions of the ſigns, allowing to each prefection 
the whole circle, and one ſign over. 8 
PROFE'SS (V.) to own, or publicly declare 
one's ſelf of a particular ſect, opinion or 
party in religion, or a member or practiſer 
of a particular art or ſcience. - 
PROFE'SSION (S.) a trade, art, or myſtery, 
that any one practiſes for a livelibood ; alſo 
a public owning of the common, or any other 
particular notions in religion, &c, | 
PROFE'SSOR (S.) a publie practiſer of any 
art or ſcience; and particularly ſpoken of a 
reader of lectures in univerſities, &c. 
PRO FF ER (V.) to offer, preſent, tender. 


PRO FFER (S.) a propoſal to give, offer, or 


tender ſome thing to another. 


PROFI'CIENCE or PROFICIENCY (s.) 


the {kill or knowledge that any perſon ur per- 
ſons have acquired in any trade, art, or ſcience. 


a good degree of or knowledge in any 
art or ſcience, e 8 
PROFILE (S.) a term in Painting, meaning 
the fide view. of a perſon or thing, as the 
heads of kings and queens are commonly p : 
on coins; but in Architeure, it is ſuch a 


draught of a pile of building, as expreſſes the | 


breadth, depth, and height of the whole, 


but not the length, and. ſuch as would ap- 


pear, if it was cut down perpendicularly 

from the top to the foundation; and ſome- 

times it means a deſign or deſcription, . 
PRO'FIT (S.) gain, benefit, advantage. 


PRO FIT (V.) to get ſomething, to be bene- 


fitted or advantaged by a perſon or thing. - ' 


PRO'FITABLE (A.) . beneficial, advanta- 


geons, uſeful, gainful, c. 
PRO'FITABLENESS (S.) gainfulneſs, bene- 
ficialneſs, &c. (FAR © F 5, 2 
PRO'FITING (S.) gaining, improving, bene- 
fiting, & c. N To 


% 


P NRG 
PRO'FLIGATENESS (8. all manner of de- 
bauchery, lewdneſs, profaneneſs, or wick - 
edneſs. 
PROFO'UND (A.) very deep; as a pit; ſaid 


alſo of a great perſon, or one eminent for 
learning or knowledge. 


PROFO'UNDNESS or PROFU'NDITY (s.) 
deepneſs; alſo the quality of any ſort of 


learning or knowledge, that is difficult to 


find out, or come at. : | 
PROFU'SE (A.) waſteful, extravagant, laviſh, 
PROFU'SENESS (S.) extravagantneſs, eſpe- 
cially in a riotous way of living, and laviſh 
ſquandering away of monex. 
PRO FUSION (S.) a pouring out of any 
thing; but eſpecially meant of the influence 
of God's Spirit, to enable his prophets and 
miniſters to do what by nature they could not. 
PROG (S.) a cant word for proviſion, goods, 
or money laid up in ſtore, © - 5 
PROG (V.) to lay up by little and little pri- 
vately and induſtriouſſy. F 
PROGE'NITORS (S.) all thoſe that were be- 
fore us, ſuch as our fathers, grandfathers, 
&c, * : 
PRO GEN (S.) children, or- the offspring 
that comes from us; our iſſue, ce. 
PROGNO'STICATE (v.) to prophecy, fore- 
tell, conjecture, gueſs, or imagine. 


PROGNOSTICA'TION (S.) foretelling, pro- 


pheſying, &c. 


PROGNOSTICA'TOR (s.) one that pre- 


tends to foretel future events. 
PROGNOFSTICK (S.) an indication, ſign, 
or token of any thing that is yet to come, eſ- 


pecially regarded by the phyſicians, as the 
ſymptoms of life and death, the encreaſe or 


decreaſe of the diſtemper, or the probability 
of its cominuance, c. yu , 
PROGRESS {5) ſometimes means the im- 
provement that a perſon has made in arts 
and ſciences, &c. and ſometimes the rout that 
a king, &c. takes in a journey, &c. 
PROGRE'SSION (S.) the regular and ordinary 
courſe, that any perſon or thing takes to 
perform what is defigned or intended; in 
Arithmetick, it is alſo called proportion, and 


is of two forts or kinds, the one called arich» ' 


metical progreſſion or proportion continued, 
which is a continued ſeries of numbers en- 
creaſing or decreaſing by equal diſtance, as 
7, 10, 13, 16, &c. or 16, 14, 12, 10, Kc. 


the other is called geometrical progreſſion or 


proportion continued, which is when any ſe- 
ries of numbers have the ſame or an equal 
ratio, that is, the quotients of each follow- 
ing term divided by the foregoing one, are 


(A.) any thing that goes'on regularly, ſuc- 
ceſſively and-orderly, * * | 
PROHEBIT-(V;) to forbid, bar, hinder, 

or keep from any thing. 


PROFLIGATE (A.) very wicked, dilolute, 
profane, lewd, debauched, =. = 


PROHIBI'TION (s.) a forbidding, or hinder- 
ing, and chiefly uſed in Commerce, where par- 
Uu ticular 


A 


equal, as 2, 4, 8, 16, &c. or 81, 27, 9, 3, Kc. 
PROGRE'SSIVE or *PROGRE'SSIONAL - 


—— 
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ticular ſorts of goods are forbidden by a ſtate that acts in this ſtation in the lower houſe, ! ?: WY 

to be imported or exported, &c, in Lat, it is] choſen the firſt day of their meeting by the ; _ 

a writ iſſued to forbid a court to proceed in a] inferior clergy, and is to be approved of by 1 FRI 

cauſe- there depending, upon ſuggeſtion that the upper houſe, for it is by him their affairs, —— 
the cognizance thereof does not belong to it. debates, &c. are to be directed, and their re- 

PROJECT (V.) to invent, contrive, or de-] ſolutions, meſſages, &c. delivered. to the up- * 
tien; and in Mathematicks, ſignifies the] per houſe; he reads all propoſitions made lo Hong 
drawing or laying down of the lines, &c. of or in the houſe, collects the ſuſſrages, c. vob 
a ſphere or globe upon a plane; and in Car-| PROLOCU”TORSHIB (S.) the office or dig. - { OM 
pentry, Cc. it is the bulging or ſtanding out] nity of a ſpeaker, chairman, profident, æc. GR 
of a corniſh, &c. beyond the plane of the] of a convocation, ſynod, &c, for religious * ys 

| wall, ; affairs, 2 5 4 PROM 
PROJECT (S.) a deſign or eontrivance, rather] PRO'LOGUE (S.) the entrance, preface, or 1 
in the brain than yet executed. introduction to a ſpeech, ſermon, or oration, PROM 
PROJE'CTILE (S.) any thing thrown or] &c. but more particularly of a play acted > th 
caſt with a conſiderable force from one. upon the ſtage for public diverſion. - adin 
PROJE'CTION or PROJE'CTURE (S.) the] PROLO NG (V.) to continue, lengthen, or een 
ac of throwing or forcing a heavy body into make a diſcourſe, &c. laſt long, or a great PROM) 
a ſtrong or violent motion, as an arrow out off while; alſo to put off or delay, &c. ah i 
a bow, a bullet out of a gun, &c. alſo the de-] PROLONGA'TION (S.) a lengthening, con- males 
Jineating mathematically any ſort of figures, | tinuing, delaying, putting off, &c. ma 
eſpecially the repreſentation of the lines, cir-] PROME”THEUS (S.) is reported to have been — 
cles, &c. of the ſphere; alſo the quantity] aſſiſted by Minerua in making men, and that PRO'M 
that the baſe or capital of a column, &c.| the carried him up into the ſky to light a rages ; 
ſtands out beyond the ſhaft, &c. piece of wood at the burning wheel of the that ſt 
PROJE'CTOR (S.) a deviſor, contriver, in-] fun, with which he kindled the man he had put tt 
ventor, &c, of any new matter or thing. made into life; the poets ſay he alſo made ſtand, 
PRO'LATE SPHE'ROID (S.) a geometrical] the woman Pandora, to whom Jupiter, by PRO'M! 
ſolid generated by the revolution of a ſemi-| way of revenge, gave a box filled with all perfed 
ellipſis about its tranſverſe diameter. manner of diſeaſes and calamities that man- any ex 
PROLA'TION (S.) in Miſict, is the act of] kind is incident to; Pandora carried it to PRO MI 
forming the trill or ſhake, with the voice, | Prometheus, who deſpiſed Jupiter's preſent, and houſe 
uhich occaſions various infleCtions upon the | would have nothing to do with it; whereupon PROMU 
ſame. ſyllable, : the gave it his brother Epimetbeus, who no publiſh 
PROLEGO'MENA (S.) — or pre- ſooner had opened it, but but flew all manner all the 
.  paratory diſcourſes, proper to inform the | of diſeaſes to afflict mankind z upon which about: 
FTaeader of the true deſign and intention of the | he would gladly have ſhut it again, but his laws, : 
- book or diſcourſe following. underſtanding came too late, the venom be- place, 
PROLE'PSIS (S.) a preconceiving, imagining, | ing diſperſed, and nothing but a little hope market 
or forming things in one's mind before hand; lay at the bottom; this is ſuppoſed to be an al- PRONE 
and with the Orators, it is a figure, whereby | legorical deſcription of the fall of man, &c. thing ; 
they endeavour to beſpeak their audience by [ PRO'MINENT (A.) ftanding or jutting out M4 
repeating the ebjections that their opponents | farther than the plane of any thing. Eanging 
may be ſuppoſed to make, and ſo anſwering | PROMI'SCUOUS (A.) mixed, confuſed, or PRONE? 
them. 5 jumbled together, &c, neſs wit 
PROLEP'TICK or PROLE'PTICAL (A.)] PROMI'SCUOUSNESS or PROMT'SCOUS- doing a 
any thing that belongs te a prolepſis; and inf NESS (S.) the being jumbled, or confuſcdly | ing, or 
Phyſick, thoſe diſeaſes that return ſooner each | mixed together, &c. : the groy 
day than before, as is frequent in agues, are] PRO'MISE (V.) to affure a perſon, or give RONG | 
called proleprical di ſeaſes. one's word about the doing or forbearing any. fork, gr. 
PROLIFIC (A.) fruitful, fit, or apt to breed] thing, a ſolemn engagement or plighting ot RO NG 
or bring forth young. troth in marriage, or any other contract. the term 
PROLFX- (A.) tedious, uſing many words, PROMISE (S.) an affurance by word of Sc. or { 
where few would ſerve, long, dilatory, ſu- | mouth, of the doing or forbearing ſome- a perſon 
erfluous, &c. thing; and in Law, when a. perſon obliges ONOUb: 
PROLVXNESS or PROLIXI'TY (S.) the | himſelf to perform ſomething upon a valuable lpeak, fo 
length or needleſs tediouſneſs of a diſcourſe,  confideration, and does it not, an action bes Uon or f 
Ee. by entering into the recital of every mi-| againſt him for non- performance, but with- limes to 
nute circumſtance, or a uſeleſs detail of what out a conſideration no action lies. : and a ver; 
might be ſpared. = PRO'MISER (S.) one who makes promiſes. KONUNC 
PROLOCU TOR (S.) the ſpeaker af the up- PRO'MISSARY (S.) the perſon to whom 2 (.) the | 
per nd lower houſe of conyocation; among - promiſe is made. 37M . or ought t 


the Engliſh Clergy, the arch-biſhop of Can- PRO MISSO RM (A.) ſomething that- belongs language; 
_ gerbury is the chairman, prefident, or 3 to à promiſe, or diſtant performance of 4 the chang 
cue of the upper houſe: of convocation, he! thing ; ſo a note given for money borrowed, 
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bought, &c. at a certain time t 
s 2 called a promifſory note, c. i 
PROMO'NTORY (S.] a hill or rock that 
rom its head out into the ſea, commonly 
called a cape or head-land. 
PROMO'/TE (V.) to advance, puſh forward, 
prefer, or do all that hes in one's power to 
t a perſon in a higher or more profitable 
ſation of life than he was in before. 


PRO 
at particular times, in ſuch a manner as may 

- moſt affect the auditors, and impreſs. the 
— deeper upon them than otherwiſe they 
could. 

PROOF (S.) a trying to ſee whether the thing 
or perſon can or will anſwer the purpoſe 
intended; alſo a demonſtration or reaſon of 
the truth of any thing advanced by way of 
argument, a teſtimony, witneſs, or mark ; 
in Printing, the firſt ſheet wrought off after 
compoſing the matter, to ſee whether it is 
rightly done or not, is called the proof ſheet, 
which ſometimes is forced to be done ſeveral 

| times over; in Arithmeiick, it commonly 


queſtion, on purpoſe to try whether the cal- 
culation or ſum is truly wrought, . 

PROP (5) a ſupport, to preſerve any thing 
from falling, 2 

PROP (V.) to ſuſtain, keep up, or preſerve 
from falling. ; 

PRO'PAGATE (V.) toincreaſe, ſpread abroad, 
or cauſe many young ones of the fame kind, 
to grow or come forth; alſo to publiſh, en- 
courage, declare, &c. 

PROPAGA'TION orPROPAGA'TING (5.) 
the act of enereaſing the number of any 

cies of being; alſo a publiſhing, declaring, 

or encouraging any matter or thing. 

PROPAGA'TOR (S.) one that encourages, 

ſpreads, or increaſes any thing. 

PROPE NSE (A.) inclined to, hankering af- 
ter, &c. 

PROPE'NSENESS, PROPE'NSION, or 

PROPE'NSITY (S.) an inclination or lik- 

ing to a thing, a deſire for, or hankering after, 


PRO'PER (A.) fit, convenient, ſuitable, 25 


culiar; alſo tall, luſty, handſome, well p 
portioned ; alſo ſomething eſſentially, imme- 
diately, and peculiarly belonging to a thing, 
and without which it cannot ſubſiſt; alſo the 
true and real meaning of words in the diſ- 
courſe then reading or ſpeaking ; alſo in 
Law, it means an eſtate that comes to a per- 
ſon by inheritance ; in Arithmetick, a frac- 
tion that expreſſes ſome part leſs than a whole 
number or thing, is called a proper fraction; 
alſo the particular name of a perſon to diſtin- 
guiſh him from- others, is called a proper 
name. 

PRO*PERNESS+ (S.) fitneſs, juſtneſs, conve- 
nientneſs, peculiarneſs ; alſo tallneſs, hand- 
ſomeneſs, Juſtineis, &c. 


Sc. or ſometimes immediately belonging to PRO'PERTY (S.) the peculiar virtue, quality, 


or endowment of every perſon or thing by 
nature; alſo the right or title that a perſon 
has to any thing; and in Laro, is eſteemed 
the beſt and higheſt title a perſon can have, 
and ſuch as no ways depends upon the hu- 
mour, courteſy, or favour of another. 


PRO'PHECY (S.) ſomething predicted or fore- 


told ſhould be, long befcre it came'to paſs, 
and particularly means ſuch things as the 
meſſengers of God, for the good of man- 

Uu b | kind, 


a ; PROMO'TER (S.) one that encourages, aſ- 
1 ſiſts, or puts a matter or thing forward. 
5 PROMO'TION (S.) advancing from one de- 
: gree of honour or benefit to another, whether 
£5 eccleſiaſtical or civil. 
Fs. PROMPT (v.) to egg on, or whiſper a perſon | 
E in the ear, to be ready to put one in that is 
z acting a play, &c. to encourage or forward a 
2 matter. ; 
it PROMPT (A.) ingenious, ready witted, &c, 
alſo a term for paying money down at the 
— making a bargain, for which there is com- 
monly an allowance or diſcount made to the 
n - perſon paying. 
at PRO'MPTER (S.) one that eggs or encou- 
4 . rages another on to ſomething ; alſo a perſon 
he that ſtands behind the ſcenes in a play, to 
ad put the actors in, whenever they are at a 
de ſtand, or make the leaſt boggle. 
by PRO'MPTITUDE or PRO'MPTNESS (S.) 
all- perfectneſs in, or readineſs at the performing 
in- any exerciſe, &c. 
to PRO'MPTUARY (S.) a ware-houſe, ſtore- 
and houſe, buttery, '&c. ' 
bon PROMUL'GATE or PROMU'LGE (V.) to 
no publiſh abroad, to declare aloud, -proclaim to 
ner all the world the errand that a perſon is ſent 
ich about; and eſpecially ſpoken of the Raman 
his laws, which were hung up in the market- 
be- place, and expoſed to public view for three 
nope market days before they paſſed into a law. 
1 al- PRONE (A.) bent, or inclined towards any 
xc. thing; alſo the lying flat upon one's face, 
out or in a poſture with one's hands and head 
hanging down towards the ground. 
d, or RO NEN ESS (S.) the inclination or readi- 
neſs with which a perſon complies with the 
s- doing any thing; alſo the inclining, hang- 
edi ing, or lying with one's face towards or on 
a the ground. 
give RONG (S.) the teeth or ſharp points of a 
g any. fork, great or ſmall, for meat or hay, &c. 
ing ot O NOVUN (S.) among the Grammarians, is 
. ; the term for a perſonal noun; as, I, thou, 
rd 0 
ſome- a perſon or thing, &c. as, who, which, &c. 
obliges ONOUNCE V.) ſometimes means only to 
Auable peak, ſometimes to preach or read an ora- 
on hes dan or ſpeech to a congregation, and ſome- 
- with- ues to paſs ſentence after a judicial trial 
and a verdict brought in by the jury. | 
uſes. ONUNCIA'TION or PRONO'UNCING 
hom 2 (i the particular manner that a perſon does 
ar ought to ſpeak the words of any particular 
belongs uwuage; alſo among tne Rhetoricians, it is 
ce - 1 * changing or varying the tone of the voice | 
U 5 3 
or e 


means an inverſe manner of performing the 


' 
F, 
1 
1 
"i 
| 
| 
4; 


do be declared, uſed to be agitated violently 3 


_ 


* N > 
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- kind, declared to the world by the immediat PROPI'TIOUSNESS (S.) the act of kink. 


1 


0 


inſpiration and command of God. neſs, tenderneſs, mercifulneſs, &c. 


PRO PHESY (v.) to foretel things to come,| PROPO'RTION (S.) mathematically, is the 
ceeſpecially by divine inſpiration; to preach, &c.| ſimilitude or likeneſs of two or more ratic', 
PRO'PHET (S,) one chat foretels future e-] between themſelves; upon this the whole 


vents; in the Scripture, they are called ſeers,| ſtructure of geometry is founded; and it i; 
men of God, angels, or meſſengers of the] the ſcope to which all its precepts tend; but 


Lord; ſometimes it is applied to the heathen] Becauſe quantity is two-fold, wiz. continued 


poets, becauſe they were imagined to be in-] and disjoined, hence ariſes a two-fold pro 
jpired by their gods, &c. ſometimes impoſ-| portion, viz. geometrical, which relates to 
tors are called by this name, with the appel-| continued quantity; and arithmetical, that 
lation falſe ; ſometimes the ſociety of the] relates to numbers, which, by comparing ont 
priefts are called propheis, and performing] with another, the knowledge of others before 
ſuch exerciſes as they uſed, 1s called prophe-| unknown, is diſcovered; alſo the rela. 
ſving, ſuch as ſinging pſalms, hymns, &c.| tion of the whole to its parts, &c. ip build. 
and playing upon inftruments, &c. Theſe ing, painting, and alſo of the parts between 

ropbets, when any thing extraordinary was] themſelyes, according to their uſe, ſituation, 


but the ordinary way of God's communi- 


though ſometimes he was pleaſed to convey 
_ himſelf by dreams and nocturnal viſions; the 


cating his mind, was by illuminating the 
mind of the perſon, and exciting his will to 
roclaim. what God had informed him of, 


&c. 
PRO PO RTION (V.) to diſtribute to each 
perſon or part its true and juſt quantity, &c, / 
PROPO'RTIONABLE or PROPO'RTI0. 
NAL. (A.) agreeable, beautiful, or according 
to the rules of nature and proportion. 
PROPO'RTIONALS (S.) numbers or quant 


2 
$ 
1 
j 

= 
g 
= 
f 

' 


Old Teſtament contains the writings of 16 ties fo circumſtanced, as to anſwer the rules 
/ prophets, viz. four great and 12 leſſer; the or laws of proportion, as in four given num. 


Frit are, Iſaiah, Jeremiab, Exebiel, and Da- bers the greatneſs or littleneſs of the firſt in 


niel; the 12 lefier are, Hoſea, Joel, Amos, compariſon of the ſecond, is the ſame as the 
Oladiab, Fonab, Micah, Nabum, Habakku&,| third to the fourth. bs 

Zepbaniab, Haggai, Zachariab, and Mala- PROPO'SAL or PROPOST'TION (S.] an dt. 

cbi; there are Tr others alſo mentioned] fer or condition upon which ſomething is 


in ſcripture, both men and women. A ſe&| propoſed to be done, 


of Chriſtians in Holland are called prophets or PROPO'SE (V.) to offer ſomething to be done 
repbefiers, ho come from all parts of the uppn certain conditions. Po 
province to Warmont near Leyden, the firſt PROPO'SER (S.) one that makes an offer at 
unday in every month, and ſpend the day motion to do ſomething upon certain con 
in reading the ſcriptures, every one propoſing] | tions. 88 ; 
his difficulties, and uſing the liberty of ex- PROPOSTTION (S,) a thing propoſed to be 
laining the text according to his own no- proved, demonſtrated, or mathematical 
tions; as to other matters they agree with| ſolved, and which, may be a theorem or 2 
the Remonſtrants, excepting in the caſe of problem; alſo any thin that is to be taken 
war, which they univerfally condemn; moſt under conſideration, to be approved or diſi- 
of them Rudy Greek and Hebrew, thereby to] proved of, Fr 
underſtand the ſcriptures the better, PROPOU'ND (V.) to offer, propaſe, lay, or 


' PRO'PHETESS (S.) a woman propheſier, or ſet ſomething before others for their conſide 


- foreteller of things yet to come, &c. ration, approbation, or rejeſtion. 
PROPHE'TICAL (A.) ſomething belonging PROPOU'NDER (S.) one that makes 2 pro 
- . to prophecy, or the prophets. | _ poſal, to be approved or rejected. 
PROPI'NQUITY (S.) hearneſs in place, or PROPRTETOR or PROPRIETARY (6, 

relation of blood, bone who has the right or title to any thing 
PROPITIA'TICN (S.) a ſatisfa&ton, atone-| and by virtue thereof enjoys it. 
ment, or ſacrifice offered to God to appeaſe PROPRI'ETY (S.) the proper or right ſenſe 
his wrath, or ſatisfy his juſtice, by & that words are to be taken in, in any li- 
bling ourſelves before him, and acknowledg- guage, and upon any occaſion. ; 
ing his power and dominion over the creation, PRORQGA”TION (S. ) the act of putting of, 
PROPITIA'TORY (A.) of an appeaſing or or adjourning public bodies of men, elpeci- 
ſatisfying nature. ally the ſeſſion of parliament, which can be 
PROPITIA'TORY (S.) in the Feiſs er- done only by the kipg; and at au) fuch 
ſhip, was the mercy-ſeat, or the cover or lid time all acts that haye not had the king af 
of the ark of the covenant, lined both with-| ſent, muſt at the next meeting be begun 
in and without with plates of gold, on each afreſh, as though they had not been begun; 
fide whereof was a cherubim of gold with] but an adjournment may be by the author) 
' Wings ſpread over it, having their faces look- of the houſe itſelf for a ſmall time upon 2 


ing towards each other. extraordinary affair, and all things reman® 
PROPI'TIOUS (A.) kind, tender, merciful,, though they had fat all the while, 0 
fazourable, gag. Ea PRO- 
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PR:O 


RO uE (V.) to put off delay, or pfo-| 


long to a diſtant time. 

SA or PRO RSA (S.) a goddeſs among 
the Antients, that was imagined to be kind 
or propitious 'to women at the time of their 

| lying-inz by directing the infant to come 
th the right way ; her ſtatue repreſents 
her as the moſt ſtraight or upright ot all the 
goddeſles. ** k 

PROSA'ICK (A.) a writing or ſpeech in the 
manner or order of nature or proſe, or in op- 

ofition to verſe, | : 

PROSCRI'BE 652 to out- law, baniſh; or ſe- 
queſter a perſon's eſtate, &c. among the old 

Greeks and Romans, it was to inflict a pe- 

nalty that reached to the perſons and eſtates 

ot the party; for inſtance, if a perſon ſued 
in an action of debt abſconded or refuſed to 
appear, the plaintiff applied to the pretor or 
chief juſtice, and procured an order to ſum- 
mon him to court, which was affixed, in the 
preſence of ſeveral of his neighbours, upon 

. the abſconding perſon's houſe ; and if he ſtill 

refuſed to appear, either by himſelf or his 

proxy, the pretor ordered an execution againſt 
his goods; if he ſtill refuſed to appear, the 
goods were to be delivered to the plaintiff, 

who offered them to ſale at the end of 30 

days, which was thus; the creditors, if 

more than one, defired leave of the pretor to 
have one of them nominated to fell the goods 
by auction, which being obtained, and the 
fale over, the creditors again requeſted autho- 
rity from the pretor to have the uſual privi- 
lege of their caſe, which being granted, pro- 
clamation was made, that whoever bought 
or purchaſed any thing belonging to the 
debtor, ſhould anſwer about half part of the 
value to the creditors, ſo that they received 
about 40 or 50 per cent. The. Cornelian 
law mentions a e that forfeited the 
lands of the 102 ed or out- lawed perſon 
to the government; if this latter caſe, the 
names of the parties, and the erime, were 
engraved on brafs or marble, &c. and ſet up 
in the public market place, &c. Among the 
Greeks, it was uſual to ſet a price upon the 
heads of enemies and malefactors that were 
not in their power, and to encourage the kill- 
ing of them, by publiſhing a reward for ſuch 
ſervice by the common <rier,” and ſometimes 
by engraving it upon publick pillars, &c. 

PROSCRYPTION (S.] an out-lawry or confiſ- 
cation of goods, or a reward promiſed by 
public authority for the ſeizing or killing a 
perſon that is declared an enemy to any go- 
vernment, q* 

PROSE (S.) the natural and free manner of 
ſpeaking or _—_ - without regard to the 
rules or reſtraints of poetical meaſures. 

PRO'SECUTE (V.) to puſh forward, or vi- 
gorouſly carry on any buſineſs or affair what- 
ever, particularly ſuing a perſon. in the courts 
of law, either as a debtor of felon, &c. 


> 0 


fence, &c. alſo the earneſt purſuit of any 
"thing, or the Rudy of an art or ſcience, dsc. 
alſo a continuance in the ſtudy and practice 
of any thing. . | 
PROSECU”TOR (S.) the acting perſon in a 
3 who is commonly called the plain- 


titt. 
PRO SELVYTE (V.) to convert ot bring a per- 
fon over to make profeſſion of, and practi ie 
hat before he did or would not. 
PRO'SELYTES (S.) properly ſignifies ſtran- 
gers; among the Fervs there were tro ſorts 
one called proſelytes of righteouſneſs, the 
other ſojourning proſelytes, or proſelytes of the 
gate ; the firſt conformed in all things to the 
law of Moſes, or were thorough converts; the 
others lived among the Jeros, and were 
obliged only to obſerve the ſeven pre:epts of 


law of nature, and cbligatory to all perſons, 
viz. The firſt forbad idolatry, 2. To hallow 
or reverence the name of God. 4. To for- 
bid murder, 4. To condemn adultery and 
inceſt, 5. Forbidding theft. 6; To do juſ- 
tice and ſubmit to it. 7. To forbid the eating 
things ſtrangled, and blood: The FJews 
maintained the firſt ſix were given immedi- 
ately by God to Adam, and the ſeventh to 
Neb, and that this was all the revealed re- 
ligion till Abraham's time. But now the 
word means any perſoa that comes over to 
another ſect or opinion in religion, which he 
did not before profeſs, 3 
PRO SOD (S.) a Grammatical term for that 
part of grammar which is employed about the 
quantity of ſyliables, in reſpect of being long 
or ſhort, 
PROSOPOPOE'IA (a Rherorical figure, by 
which the ſpeaker or orator ſtands filent, 
while he makes the perſon to whom he is 
ſpeaking anſwer to what he has ſaid of or 
about him, 3 
PRO SPECT (S.) the appearance, view, or re- 
preſentation of any thing, as to immediate 
fight, or probability of ſucceſs, &c. 
PROSPE'CTIVE (A.) ſomething belonging 
- a view, ſhew, repreſentation, aim, or de- 
ign. 
PRO'SPER (V.) to thrive, ſucceed; improve, 
* grow rich, &c. 
PROSPE'RITY or PRO'SPEROUSNESS 
(S.) the condition or ſtate of life in which 
a perſon grows rich, thrives, or increaſes in 
wealth, &c, 
PRO'SPERQUS (A.) thriving, improving, 
growing rich, ſucceſsful, favourable, or 2 
cording to one's own wiſh or deſire. 


a common where, &c. 

PRO'STITUTE (V.) to factifice a perſon's 
honour, chaſtity, and body, to gratify the 
vicious inclinations of others, for the fake 

of gain, or a mean reward; alſo the ſub- 


PROSECUTION (S.) a lx. wut for ſome 9f- 


1 minting to, or complying with any mean, 


| baſe action or office, 
PROSTIz 


vu 


the ſons of Nqgzh, which were eſteemed the 


PRO'STITUTE (S.) a vile, diſſolute woman, 


— ment a> — — —ö « 


* ; ; YU 
| PRO 
PROSTITU'TION (s.) che act of proſtituting 
a perſon's body to commit whoredom for 
hire ; alſo the applying of any thing that was 
intended for a virtuous and uſeful purpoſe to 


the quite contrary, . 
PRO'STRATE (S.) all along, or flat upon 
the ground with the face downwards, as if 
ſupplicating ſomething in the moſt ſubmiſſive 


manner, 


PRO'STRATE (V.) to throw one's ſelf down 


PRO 
tholick princes, and deſired liberty of con- 
ſcience, till the holding of a council, in 
purſuance of a decree made in 1526, 
n S.) a ſolemn vow or 
e aftlurance; alſo an open declaration 
— the proceedings of Porn 
PROTEVANGE'LION (S.) the name of 2 
book attributed to We which treats of 
the birth of the virgin Mary, and her ſon Jeſus 
Chriſt ; but the many fables wherewith it is 


in the preſence, or at the feet of another, by 
way of humiliation, &c. 


PROSTRA'TION (S.) a throwing one's ſelf fon of Neptune, and that he could change his 


ſtuffed, makes it apparently an impoſition, 
PRO'TEUS (S.) by the poets is ſaid to be the 


down at another's feet in the moſt ſubmiſſive | ſhape at his pleaſure. 


manner. 
PRO'STYLE (S.) in Arcbitecture, is a build- 


ing that has pillars or columns only in the 
front. COD 


 PROTHE'SIS (S.) in the Greek Church wa 
the name of a ſmall table, upon which the 
bread and wine were ſet before they were 


PROTE'CT (V.) to defend, comfort, ſupport, 
ſave harmleſs, ſcreen, &c. 

PROTECTION (S.) the act of defending, 
comforting, fupporting, ſaving harmieſs, &c. 
in Lad, it is the defence that every ſubject 

has a right to claim under the government 
of the king and the laws; and fometimes it 

has a particular meaning, as that in time of 
war a perſon that has certain writings ſhall 
not be liable to be impreſſed into his majeſty's 
ſervice, or ſhall not be arreſted for debt, &c. 

PROTE'CTOR (S.) one that is a defender 
againſt inſults or other harms or inconveni- 

% ences that might happen. 

PROTE'CTRIX (S.) a woman that is the 
ſupport or defender of any perſon what- 
ever. 

PROTE'ST (V.) to vow, affirm, to ſolemnly 
promiſe or ſwear to do or forbear any thing. 

PROTE'ST (S.) in Parliament, is the act of 
the members of the houſe of lords, declaring 
their diſſent to or againſt ſome particulars of 
the proceedings of that houſe in matters de- 
bated before them, which is drawn up in 
writing, and regiſtered with the names of 
the parties ſubſcribed; in Trade, it is a 
fummons made by a public notary to a mer- 
chant, &c. to diſcharge a bill drawn on 
him, after his having refuſed to accept it, 
when the time it is drawn at is come. 


carried up to the great altar to be conſecrated, 
PROTHO'NOTARY (S.) a principal clerk 
or chief ſcribe; and in Law Courts, ſuch 
the Common Pleas, he enters and enrolls the 
proceedings, pleadings, aſſizes, judgments, 
actions, &c. in the King's Bench, he records 
all the civil actions ſued in that court; in 
the Greek Church, it means a principal off. 
cer, that takes place next to the patnarch of 
Conſtantinople, writes all the diſpatches he 
ſends to the grand ſeignior ; beſides which, 
he has a power to inſpect over the profeſſon 
of the law, into purchaſes, wills, and the l 
berty given to flayes ; in the primitive Latit 
Church, they were thoſe who wrote the ach 
of the martyrs, and the circumſtances of thei 
death; but now it is a title of honour in the 
court of Rome, to which is annexed the p- 
vilege of legitimating baſtards, making apa 
tolick notaries, doctors of divinity, and doc- 
tors of cannon and civil law; their aumiet 
15 twelve, 
PRO'TO-MA'RTYR (S.) one that is or va 
the firſt that ſuffered death for being a wi 
neſs to, or promoter of any particular de- 
trines or religious opinions, as St, Stephen 
for Chriſtianity, ; 
PRO'TOPLAST (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the 
Original or firſt Former of all things; and 
ſometimes the thing firſt formed, as Cod be 
Former, and Adam the firſt formed of men. 


'PRO'TESTANCY or PRO'TESTANTISM{ PRO“ TOT YPE (S.) the original draught at 


(. ) the religion or principles of thoſe diſſen- 
tients from the church of Rome, commonly 

called the reformed churches, of which there 
are various forts, ſuch as the Lutherans, 
Calvinifts, church of England, and the ſe- 
veral ſets within the dominions where 
the others are the eſtabliſhed or national 
church. OP 

PRO”TESTANTS (S.) now commonly means 
all Chriftians that deny the Pope's ſupre- 
macy,. and ſeveral other doctrines of the 
church of Rome, but firſt given to the Re- 
Formed in Germany of ſeveral imperial towns 
In x529, becauſe they proteſted againſt a de- 
crce 


made in the diet of Spire, by Ferdiggnd | 
arch-duke of Auſtria, and other Reman Ca- 


pattern of a thing. - 

PROTRA'CT (V.) to delay, put off, prolonp 
or continue; alſo to draw, or lay down the 
draught of any thing, Whether of houſch 
lands, &c, | : 

PROTRA'*'CTING (S.) the act of delaying of 
putting a matter off from time to ume 

the making a thing long and tedious; al 

the drawing, pletting, or laying donn n 
actual ſurvey of a field, eſtate, &c. upon 

aper. 

PROTRA'CTOR or PROTRACIER (5) 
a Surgeon's inſtrument, uſed to draw ö 
ſplintered bones, dirt, &c. from a wound _ 
ulcer; alſo a {mall mathematical infirm 
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PROTRU'DE (V.) to force, thrult, or put 
PROTU'BERANCE (s.) a bunchi 
* ling, growing, projecting, or 
* 8 - * * 
PROTU'BERANT T (A.) ſtanding, projecting, 
PROUD (A.) elated, puffed up with too much 


. riches, or real or imaginary qualifications. 


PROU'DISH (A.) inclined to, or having a 
degree of pride. ; 
PROU'DNESS or PRIDE (S.) haughtineſs, 
PROVE (V.) to demopſtrate or make any 
PROVE 
good particular buſineſs is to go before 


PROVE'NDER (S.) properly ſignifies food for 


PRO'VERB (S.) a conciſe, ſhort, witty ſpeech 


rience, and uſually containing either a ſatyri- 


Mis. 


# "ABR O 

#4 to draw any ſort of angles with, eſpeci- 
all np maaer land, that is to be plotted 
& laid down on paper, parchment, &c. alſo 
a perſon th. delays or puts off buſineſs from 


time to time. 


ard. 
any thing fofw 5 
ng out 
beyond the plane of any thing, as the knob 
of a bone, & 


or bunching out. 
conceit of one's ſelf, either upon account of 


To be proud, to behave or act in a lofty 
and imperious manner towards others, hav- 
ing too mean an opinion of them, and too 

t or lofty a one of ourſelves; alſo a term 
2 when they have mutual deſires of 
copulation. 


loftineſs, &c. 


thing plainl to be true or falſe, &c. 
VI FDITOR or PROVIDER (S.) oe 


others, and ſee and prepare all ſorts of pro- 
r proviſions for them. 


cattle, but means alſo frequently the ſame 
for men. 
To be provender-pricked, to be wanton, 


roud, ſaucy, or vicious, upon account of 
aving plenty of food or rich victuals, &c. 


or ſentence, commonly grounded upon expe- 


cal deſcription, or cautionary advice againſt 
the follies of the world ; alſo the name of 
one of the books of the Old Teſtament, 
written by Solomon king of Iſruel, in the ſen- 
tentious way, and containing à great many 
inſtructions and moral maxims for the con- 
duct of life, as well regarding politicks and 
economy, as the worſhip of God, and the 
innocent and regular behaviour ot ourſelves 
in civil life; ſome of them held forth in a 
plain, open meaning, and others of them 
| Wrapped: up in allegories and emblematical 
repreſentations ; but all of them written in 
a noble, ſublime, and poetical manner. 


PROVERBIAL (A.) of the nature of, or like 


to a proverb. 


PROVIDER (V.) to furniſh, or take care to 
vet proper neceſſaries for the well being 

of any perſon, or the regular doing of any thing. 
PROVI DED (A.) furniſhed or * with 
proper and convenient neceſſarieb; alſo a 
erm uſed in writing, importing a condition 

or reaſon why a thing ſhould, or ſhould not 


be done. 


PRO VRN CB (S.) among the old Roming 
was à deity which they repreſented by the 

figure of a Roman lady, with a ſceptre in o 

hand, and pointing to a globe, which lies af 


her feet, importing that ſhe govetns the 
world like a good miſtreſs of a family; the 
emperor Titus figured her with a rudder and 
a globe; Maximian by two ladies, with ears 
of corn in their hands, and this legend, Pro- 
videntia Deerum quies Auguſtorum; Severus 
with 2 cornucopia, with a large vefſel at her 
feet full of ears of corn; ſometimes an ant, 
with three ears of corn in her mouth, is a re- 
preſentation of Providence; in common Speech 


among Us, it means the powerful and regu- 


lar management of the world by God; and 
ſometimes it means only that careful and 
diligent management or behaviour, that 
wiſe men uſe in their affairs. a 


PRO'VIDENT (A.) thrifty, ſaving, careful, 


cautious, diligent, &c. 


PROVIDE'NTIAL (A.) ſomething that hap- 


pens or comes to paſs unforeſeenly, or as it 
were, by the immediate interpoſition of 
God, and commonly in a merciful and pre- 
ſerving manner from ſome imminent dangers 


PRO'VINCE (S.) in Cour Grvernment, is 


ſometimes meant of an archbiſhoptick, and 
ſometimes of the extent of his juriſdiction; 
alſo the proper ſphere of any perſon's acti- 
vity ; alſo a large diviſion or part of an em- 
pire, kingdom, &c. comprehending ſeveral 
towns, cities, &c. under one general gover- 
nor. 


The united PRO VIN CES (S.) now comm 


called the ſtates- general, are thoſe — 
or provinces, that, in the 16th century, re- 
volted from the ty rannous goverament of the 
Spaniards, united together, and formed a re- 
publick ſtill ſubſiſting, and perhaps the great; 
eſt in the world ; they are ſeven in number, 
viz. Holland, Zealand, Lower Guelderland, 
and the county of Zutphen, Friezland, Over 
el, the lordſhip of Utreche and Groningen 3 
thele provinces lie about the mouth ot the 
Meuſe and Rhine, in the northern part of 
the Low Countries, between the territories of 
the king of Spain in Flanders; each pro- 
vince ſends deputies to the Hague, where 
they form three aflemblies or colleges, the 
ſtates- general, the council of ſtate, and cham= 
ber of accounts; all the provinces muſt a 

in the reſolutions taken in the aſſembly of 
the ſtates-general, becauſe nothing is carried 
there by plurality, but univerfality of voices 3 
each province in particular prefides a week; the 


province of Guelderland is the chief, becauſs 


the moſt ancient, and the firſt that propoſed: 
the union; commerce and manutacteries 
render this people ſo very powerful, that they 
have footing in all parts of the world; the 
province of Holland has two famous compa- 
nies of merchants, the one for the Eaſt, 
and the other for tue Weſft Indies; upon the 
whole, this ſtate is become very power- 
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ful, eſpecially by ſea; all opinions in reli-] behalf of another, a delegate, ſubſlitute, at- | 
gion are tolerated, but the ſlate-one is Cal-| torney, &c. „ a 
. 75777 55 gs  [PROXI/MITY (S.) the nearneſa of place, or 
PROVINCIAL. (A.) ſomething relating to af nigh relation of blood or kind. 
province, as the meeting or aſſembly of a |PRUDE (S.) a nice, over-preciſe, coy, finical 
$ particular province, 6r under the direction woman. 5 T4 8 28 
of a primate, archbiſhop, &c. is called a PRU"DENCE (S.) the moſt uſeful of all the 
F . provincial ſynod, | | ſocial virtues, or that wiſe conduct of a per- 
PROVINCIAL (S.) among the religious of ſon's ſelf in the ſeveral circumſtances he is 
the church of Rome, is a ſort of general ſu-| concerned, that caufes him always to conſi- 
+ -,, perviſor of all the monaſteries, &c. in a pro- der and reflect ſeriouſly and judiciouſly, what 
vince. _ "3%" | will be the event of any- precipitate or raſh 
PROVT'SION (S.) ſometimes means all ſorts} action, and to make proper allowance for the 
of food, ſuch as bread, fleſh, fiſh, &c. ſome-| weaknefs of others. — = 
times it means a certain allowance, or yearly] PRU'DENT (A.) diſcreet, thoughtful, con- 
income left to a perſon for life by ſome| ſiderate, wiſe, judicious, c. | 
5 friend, ſuch as a huſband, father, dc. for PRUDENTIAL. (A.) ſomething done b 
'* ». their maintenance; and ſometimes it means way of prevention, thoughtful, wiſe, dil- | 
a laying in a large ſtock of any commodity] creet. þ 
againſt the time it may, or will be called for; PRUNE (V.) to dreſs or trim any thing by 
in the Canon Law, it ſometimes means the cutting off, or taking away any ſuperfluous 1 
pope'ꝰs nominating a ſucceſſor to a biſnoprick, matter, as Gardeners do to vines or other 
or ſpiritual living, before the preſent in-] trees, by cutting off the dead or ſuperfluous F 
.. eumbent is dead; and ſometimes it means] {prigs or branches, &c. 
_ the title-deed, or inſtrument in writing, | PRUNES (S.) dried plumbs brought from the 
whereby an incumbent holds a living, &c.| Levant. | P 
in Trade, it means the ſame with commiſ-|PRURVGINOUS (A.) itchy, inclined to, or 
non, or the reward or premium paid to a affected with the diſtemper called the itch, 
factor far the buying or ſelling any ſort of | PRU'RITUS (S.) the itch, or any ſcabby or 
goods for another. ſcurfy diſtemper on the outward coats of the 
PROVISIONAL ( A.) conditional, or done ſkin, exciting a great uneaſineſs to the party 
by way of prevention or caution. by the gnawing of an innumerable quantity 
PROVEI'SOQ (S.) a condition, article, agree-| of animalcules, that are generated between 
ment, or exception in a deed, by virtue the coats of the ſkin from ſharp, corroſive 
.. whereof ſomething may be done or omitted, humours. | | 
that ſeems contrary to the general ſcope of, PRUTE'NICK TABLES (S.] aftronomick 
the deed, inſtrument, or contract. | tables calculated to find the motions of the 
PROVOCA'TION (S.) an affront, or injuri-| heavenly bodies, by Rhenoldus, and dedicat- 2 
ous treatment, an enraging or making an- ed to the duke of Pruſſia. P 
| _ gry, an incenſing or ſtirring up, &. PR (V.) to ſearch or look narrowly into any P 
PROVOC A'TIVE (A.) affrontive, abuſive, thing, to be inquiſitive and deſirous of know- | 
apt to incline or ftir a perſon up to anger. ang. nds P 
PROVOCA'TIVE (S.) in Phyfick, a medi-|PRY'ING (S.) the act of ſearching, enquiring, | 
cine compoſed to ſtrengthen nature, and ſtir or ſtriving'to come at the knowledge of ſome- 
| 3 to the frequent act of copula-| thing.- _ | 5 
r - -. |PRYTANE'UM (S.) the place in Atheny, 
PROVOKE (V.) to urge, abuſe, or ftir a| where the judges and magiſtrates ſat, and P. 
perſon up to to cauſe or incline. Where thoſe were maintained at the public 
PROVOST 68.5 a chief magiſtrate of a city,, charge who bad done any confiderable ſer- P: 
head or preſident of a college, & c. in Armies, vice; there was alſo an altar whereon fire | 
Navies, &c. they are a fort of gaolers or ex-| Was continually burning, conſeerated to the Ps 
Cee cutioners, having the care of deſerters, or goddeſs Vea; but they were not virgins, 
gather criminal offenders. | dut widows that attended and looked after it, Ps 
PRQ'YOSTSHIP or PROVO'STRY (S.] - who were called Pryranitides, 
the office, dignity, or power of a provoſt. . [PRY"TANES (S.) the name of 30 judges, 2 
PROW (s.) in a Ship, is the foremoſt part among the Athenians, who were choſen out Ps 
conſidered aloft, and between the decks; ſo of each tribe in Attica, and who made up 
to go or enter into the provo, is to go into thef the council of 500, / $ | 
'K fore-caſtle, &c. N | 855 PSALM (S.) a divine hymn, or ſong upon re- P. 
1 PRO WESS (S.) valour, courage, ſtoutneſs; ligious matters, but now commonly re- 1 
i and ſometimes applied to exploits or feats off ſtrained to thoſe contained in the book of the 9 
4 arms themſelves. Old Tettament, called the Book of Pſaims,con- P1 
. PRO'XIES (S.) in the Canon Law, is the an-] fiſting of 150, generally called David's, tho A 
' | nual payments made by the parochial clergy| it is ſuppoſed they were not all written by l 
BY to the biſhop, &c. on viſitations, but in __ him, ſome having the name of Aſapb, _. 1 
if 1 


wer, it means ſuch parties as act for or in 
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PSA'LMIST or PSALMO'GRAPHIST (s.) 


Vith three rows of firings of iron or braſs 
. wire, tuned to an uniſon, or an octave, raiſed} from 14 to 16, ſo that at the entrance of the 


' PSEUDAPO'STLE (s.) a falſe apoſtle, &c. 


PSYCHOLOGY (S.) a giſcourſe or treatiſe 


PSYCHRO/METER (s.) an inftrument to 


 PTOLEMWICK. Syſtem (S.) in Afron 
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. ſome ſuppoſe were only either muſicians, 
that compoſed proper tunes to ſing them in, 
or chief ſingers to lead the tune, & c. Much 
debate has been among the learned, whether 
and what ſort of they were compoſed 
in; but that part of Hebrew knowledge 1s 
not exactly known, ſo chat it probably was 
only a poetical ſort of proſe the authors made 
uſe of, to make them more V conform 
to the muſick of thoſe times, which together 
with their inſtruments, are wholly unknown 
to us. 


a compoſer or ſinger of pſalms, hymns, or| 
divine ſongs; and among the Divines, com- 
_ monly means David, king of Iſrael. 

PSA'LMODY (S.) the art of ſinging or play- 
ing the muſical tunes of the pſalms upon 

. inſtruments. 

PSALMO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of writing 

or compoling divine ſongs, hymns or pſalms. 

PSA'LTER (S.) the book of pſalms in the 

| — Teſtament, printed and bound up by it- 
ſelf, 

PSA'LTERY (S.) ſometimes fignifies the 
pſalter or book of pſalms ; and ſometimes a 
muſical inſtrument uſed by the antients to 
play the pſalm tunes on; and by us now is 
generally underſtood. the latter, which was 

an inſtrument of wood, having ſtrings ſome- 

What like our harp; the modern pſaltery is 

a flat inſtrument in a triangular form, ſtrung 


upon two bridges, which are upon the two 
fides, and the firings extended from fide to 
ſide 


PSEUDEVA'NGELIST (S.) a falſe meſſen- 
ger, or counterfeit, a cheat, or impoſtor, 
PSEU'DO. (A.) /a Greek particle, ſignifying 
- falſe, counterfeit, &c. frequently added to 
other words, to make them have the direct 


- oppolite meaning to what they naturally 
Ave. 8 


PSEUDO'GRAPHY (s.) a falſe writing, or 


counterfeiting the hand of another. 
PSEUDOMARTYR (S.] a falſe witneſs or | 
counterfeit martyr, 


upon the ſoul. 
PSY'CHOMANCY (S.) a pretended divina- 
tion by the ghoſts, ſouls, or ſpirits of dead 
perſons, 1 


meaſure the degree of humidity or moiſture | 

of the air, | 
PTTI'SAN (S.) a phyficat cooling diet-drink, | 
made of the decoction of barley huſked, rai- 
. fins, and liquorice. | 


is what is now commonly called the old . 
dem, which divided the world into two re- | 


— — — Ge AB 


begins at the primum mobile, which is the 

ſpace of 24 hours moves from eaſt to weft, 

and includes ten heavens, wiz. the double 

chryſtalline, the firmament, and the ſeven 
planets; the two chryſtallines between the 

primum mobile and the firſt firmament, are 

ſuppoſed to ſolve Tome irregularities of the 

primum mobile; the elementary region reaches - 
to the concavity of the moon, and compre- 

hends the four elements of fire, air, water” 
and earth; the terreſtrial globe is ſuppoſes 
to be made up of water and earth, and im- 
moveably fixed in the center of the world, 
the element of air encompaſſing the earth, 
and the element of fire encompaſſing the 
air, and that the whole heavens moved round 
the earth from eaſt to weſt 5 but the abſur- 
dity and inaccuracy of this ſyſtem is now al- 
moſt univerſally known and exploded, and 
that of Copernicus ſubſtituted in its room, 
which is much better adapted to anſwer the 
ſeveral phænomena of the heavens, &c. 

PTOLEMAPFTES (S.) a ſe& among the Gzoſ- 
ticks, that maintained that the Moſaick law 
came partly from God, partly from Moe 
and partly from the traditions of the F 4 
doctors. 

PTYALY'/SMUS (S.) a ſalivation excited by 
medicine on purpoſe, or a diſorder that occa- 
Gons the ſpittle to run uncommonly from 
the glands of the mouth. a 

PU BERTY (S.) that age when the hair be- 
gins to grow viſible upon the privities of either 
ſex; among the Romans, it was reckoned 


17th year, they took the toga wirilis, as be- 
ginning then to be men; among the Aebe- 
mans it extended to the end of the 18th 
year; but among the Jr, it was reckoned 
from thirteen to thirteen and a half, and 
then they were ſubject to all the precepts of 
the law, as being eſteemed men, and in par- 
ticular were obliged to marry ; their girls 
time of puberty began at twelves years old, 
and ended at twelve and a half, unleſs na- 
ture was ſo backward as to ſhew no viſible 
marks; as ſoca as the time of her puberty- 
ſhip was ended, ſhe was at liberty, and her 
tather had no longer any power to hinder her 
trom marriage. 
PU'BLICAN (S.) among Us, now means 2 
perſon that keeps a houſe of entertainment 
tor travellers, ſuch as ale-houſes, inns, - &c. 
anciently it was a farmer of the publick re- 
venues, or a tax-gatherer, which were gene- 
rally lcoked upon as the vileſt of men, by 
their too frequent abuſing their truſt and 
power, and by vile impoſitions, getting the 
appellation of extorciogers, thieves, or pick- 
pockets; the Jes were ſo averſe to theſe | 
people, that they would not allow them ta 
come into their temple or ſynagogue, nor ad- 
mit them to partake of their publck- prayers 
or offices of judicature, nor even take their 


Lions, the ethereal and elementary; che ürſt 


% 


evidence in their courts of law, 
PUB. 
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_- PUBLICA'TION (s.) a declaring abroad, or] 


making any thing openly known. 
 PUP'LICK (A.) common, open, free for every 
body's uſe, &c. | 
PUBLISH (V.) to ſet forth, make an open 
declaration of any thing, that every body 
may ſee and know it. N 
PUBLISHER (S.) one who declares or makes 
any thing known; and among the Book- 
* ſellers, is one that has his name put at the 
. buttom of pamphlets, news- papers, &c. tho 
the property is in another perſon, to whom 
he is accountable for the ſale, &c. 
PUCKER (V.) to draw any thing up irregu- 
larly, or in furrows, as in ſewing linen to 
make it lie as if it was plaited, &c. alſo to 
be in a hurry or confuſion of mind, for fear 
of ſomething being known, or not ſucceed- 


ing, &c. . 

U“ CKER (S.) a hurry, fright, furprize, 
ſtrait, difficulty, &c. allo a garment or cloth 
drawn up in wrinkles like plaits, where it 
ſhould not, © 

PU'DDER (5.) a hurry, buſtle, noiſe or ſtir; 
alſo a confuſed or aukward doing any thing. 

PUD'DING (S.) a compoſition of fleur, ſuet, 
eggs, &c. boiled or baked; and ſometimes 

plumbs, apples, &c. are put into it and 
boiled ; but when baked with apples, or 
other green fruit, it is called a pye or paſty, 
& c. in a Ship, thoſe ropes that are faſtened 
round to the yard arms of the main and fore 
yards cloſe tothe end to ſave them from galling; 
alſo the ſerving of the ring of the anchor with 
ropes to ſave the clinch of the cable from 
galling, are called the puddings of the yard 
and anchor; alſo pads worn upon the heads 
of young children, to prevent their hurting 

. themſelves by falls. 

PUDDLE (S.) a ſettling of a ſmall quantity 
of water upon the ground or road, where the 

earth or ſtones are worn away. 

PU”DDDE (V.) to play with water, by cauſing 

it to move with the hands; alſo. to go on 
with doing things in a coarſe, ordinary 
way. | 

PU'BDOCK (S.) a ſmall field or incloſure. 

PUDICITIA (S.) a goddeſs adored by the an- 
tient heathens, under the form of a veiled 
women, with an exceeding modeſt counte- 
nance, as being eſteemed the goddeſs of chaſ- 
tity, modeſty, and other female virtues ; ſhe 
had two temples at Rome, one belonging to 
the Roman ladies, the other to the plebeians, 
and tradeſmens wives. 

PU'DICITY (S.) modeſty, chaſtity, temper- 
ance, regularity, &c. b 
PU”'ERILE (A.) childiſh, young, fooliſh, weak, 

trifling. 

PUERYULENESS or PUERILLIT V (S.) boy- 
iſhneis, childiſhneſs, weakneſs, injudiouſ- 
neſs, &c. / 

PUE RITY (S.) childheod, infancy, &c. 

PUFF (S.) a ſudden. blaſt of wind, or throw - 


JL 
made of thrums of filk, worſted, &c. to 
take up powder, and put on hair, perriwigs, 
c. with; alſo a vaunting,. boaſting, er 
over-valuing of any thing; alſo thoſe per- 
ſons that attend at auctions or ſales, to bid 
money for the goods there offered, to draw 
in ers to out-bid them ; alſo a perſon 
kept at a gaming houſe, to play for a decoy 
to others, ' 
PUFF (V.) to pant and blow, or fetch'one'; 
breath ſhort, by reaſon of haſty running, 
&c. alſo to advance the value, character, or 
rice of any thing privately, to make others 
y it, or have a good opinion of a perſon's 
ſkill, &c. | 
PUG or PU'GGY (S.) the name given ta a 
monkey ; alſo ſometimes given to favourite 
children, by way of fondneſs and familiarity,” 
PU'GIL (S.) with the Apothecaries, is ſo much 
as may be taken up between the thumb and 
two fore-fingers, 


PUT SSANCE (S.) power, might, ſtrength, 
0 


orce, 

PUT'SSANT (A.) powerful, mighty, ſtrong, 
of great force, &c. 

PUT'SSANTNESS (S.) powerfulneſs, migh- 
tineſs, &c. 

PUISNE” (S.) a younger child; alſo a young 
pleader or counſellor, &c. 


PUKE (S.) a vomit. 8 
PU'LCHRITUDE (S.) fairneſs, handſome- 
\ neſs, beauty, &c. 

PU/LHELY (S.) in Carnarwonſhire, Nerth- 
Wales, ſeated on the ſea-ſhore between two 
rivers, 1s a pretty large bailiwick town, that 
has a conſiderable ſea-trade, and a good mar- 


ket weekly on Wedneſday ; diftant from 
London 177 computed, and 213 meaſured 


miles, 
15 ſickly, weak, faint, &c. 


$ 


PU'LING 

PULL (V.) to drag, hale, or force along by 
main ſtre 0 . . 

PULLET (S.) a young hen that has never fat 
upon eggs, in order to hatch them; and 
ſometimes applied to a young, unmarried 
woman, maid, or virgin, 

PU'LLEY (S.) one of the mechanick powers 
uſed to raiſe great weights, conſiſting of a 
wheel or block in channels for a rope te run 
in it, 3 

PU'LMONARY or PULMO'NEOUS (A.) 

ſomething belonging to the lungs. 

PULMO/NES (S.) the lungs or organs of reſ- 
piration, and of mixing and aſcending the 
nitre, that is ſucked in at the mouth, &c. 
with the blood ; the ſubſtance-whergof 18 
Haid to be nothing but a heap of little blad- 
ders, the contexture whereof is ſo ordered, 
that there is a paſſage into them from the 
wind-pipe, and into one anther, till they 
all open into the membrance which clothes 
the lungs. e ; 

PULMO NICK (S.) a perſon diſordered in 
breathing, or one that is conſumptive. 

PULP (S.) the fleſhy or inward part of plumbs, 


* 


ing out of the breath; allo. an inſtrument 


c. after the outward ſlo u or rind is pared or 


PUN 


 firipped off; alſo the ſoft part of fruits,” PU"NCHEON or PU!NCHION (s.) the name 
roots, &c. that is got by infuſion, decoRion, | 


&c. | 
PU LPIT (S.) a little pew made for a perſon 


to ſtand and preach, or (peak to a publick } 


audience in. 33 a 
PULSA'TION (S.) a beating, knocking, or 
throbbing of the arteries, &c. 
PULSE (S.) the motion or tremor occaſioned 
in the arteries, &c. and is the immediate in- 


dex of the heart, by the mediation whereof 


the bload is diffuſed through the whole body, 
and is differently affected thereby, according 
to the different influx of the animal ſpirits, 
the motion whereof is chiefly to be attri- 
buted to the circular and direct fibres that 
compoſe the ſeveral parts ; the pulſe is ſome- 
times ſtrong, weak, ſwift, flow, equal, un- 
equal, intermittent, &c, and is generally a 
pretty ſure information of the health or hck- 
neſs of the party, &c. alſo the common 
name for rice, barley, wheat, and other ve- 
getable food. 
PUL'VERIZATE or PU'LVERIZE (V.) to 
und, break, or reduce to powder, 
PULVERIZA'TION or PU/LVERIZING 
(S.) the pounding, breaking ſmill, or redu- 


cing to powder, 


PU”MICE-STONE (S.) a cake or light ſpongy 


matter thrown out of the burning moun- 
tains or ſubterraneous fires, uſeful to rub out 
ſcratches, &c. of copper-plates, &c. 

PU'MMEL (V4) to thump, beat, or thraſh 
with the fiſt, 

PUMP (S.) a machine to raiſe water out of 
pits, wells, and other low places, of which 
there are various ſorts, that go by as many 
different names; alſo a thin, light ſhoe, 
with none, or very low heels, worn by rope- 
dancers, &c. 

PUMP (V.) to ſound a perſon, in order to get 
ſecrets out of him; allo to raiſe or get water 
out of a well, &c. by the working of a 
pump. 

PU'MPING (S.) the act of raiſing water by 
a pump; alſo a cunning, artificial manner 
of getting ſecrets out of a perſon. ; 

PUN (V.) to droll, quibble, or play with 
words in a merry manner. 

PUN (S.) an arch, merry, and ingenious 
playing or quibbling with words. 


PUNCH (S.) the name of an inſtrument uſed |- 


to ſtrike marks upon iron, copper, wood, 
&c, alſo the name of a compound liquor in 
great requeſt among all the ſea-faring people 
in particular, made bf brandy, rum, or ar- 
rack, and water, the juice of lemons, oran- 
ges, &c. and ſugar ; alſo the nick or mock 
name to the principal puppet in a puppet- 
ſhew 3 alſo the name of any very - ſhort and 
thick perſon. 

PUNLH (v.) to cut or force a hole through 
metal, leather, wood, &c. with a punch; 
alſo to ſtrike or thruſt one with the fit, el- 
bow, a ſtick, &c. 


PUR 


ſo ſteel engraved with letters, or devices for 


caſt letters for printing, &c. 
PUNCTILIO (S.) a fmall, trifting matter, or 

mere nicety, &c. N 
. exact, careful to do or per- 
form a promiſe, bargain, or contract. ; 
PU/NNCTUALNESS (S.) exactneſs, doing or 
performing a contract, &c. according to the 
time and condition ſpecified. 
PUNCTUA'TION fS.) that part of grammar 
| that teaches the true method of ſtopping or 
pointing a paragraph or diſcourſe, &c. 
PU'NCTURE (S.) a prick or ſmall wound 
made with any ſharp-pointed inſtrument ; 
and among the Surgeons, any ſmall hole made 
in the fleſh, either to let out the blood or 
other humours, eſpecially one made in the 
belly, to tap a dropſical perſon, 
PUNNGENCY er PUNNGEN T'NESS (S.) the 
prickingneſs, ſharpneſs, or piercingneſs of 
any diſeaſe, inſtrument, &c. 
PU/NGENT (A.) ſharp, pricking, piercing. 
PU'NINESS (S.) weak nets, tenderneſs, &c. im 
children or grown perſons. 
PU'NISH & to afflict, chaſtiſe, or 

a perſon for a real or imaginary fault. 
PU/NISHABLE (A.) liable to, or deſerving of 
puniſhment, 
PU NISHMENTS (S.) the ſeveral chaſtiſe- 
ments or corrections that are, or have been 
inflicted upon offenders for their ſeveral miſ- 
demeanors againſt the ſeveral ſtates of the 
world they lived in, which are, and have al- 
ways been various, and more or leſs 22 
according to the economy or diſpoſition 
the government or people, where they are, 
or have been practiſed; but no crimes, how 
wicked ſoever, have eyer been puniſhed 


ment or opinion from the national churches 
of the ſeveral reſpeQive nations, even tho 
they were ſelt-evidently abſurd. 

PUNK (S.) a ſcandalous, naity, whoriſh, 

wicked woman. 

PU*NNING (S.) inverting or uſing words in 
a bantering, ſatyrical ſenſe. 

PU'PIL (S.) the ball of apple of the eye; alſo 

any perſon that is a learner of any art or fci- 

ence of another; and in a Lan Senſe, a 

woman till ſhe be 14 years old, and a man 

till he is 21. 

PU PILAGE (S.) the age or time a perſon is 
under the care, direction, or inſtruction of 

other. . 

'PPET (S.) the repreſentation of a man or 

woman, boy or girl, by little babies that are 
moved by wires, &c. in ſhews. 

PU PPY (S.) a young dog or bitch, properly one 
that ſucxs or laps milk; alſo a term of re- 
proach for a filly, ſcandalous, fooliſh, idle 
tellow. 


| 


U RBL NN (A.) one that is thort-Gehted, 
* or 


of a veſſel that holds 84 gallons of wine; al- 


money, &c. or for ttamping the matrices to 


with ſo much ſeveriry, as diſſenting in judg- 
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| 
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PUR 
cannot ſee things but when thay he, 


near. 
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 PU'!RCHASE (V.) to buy any thing; and in 


* 


Law, means the acquiring lands or tene- 
-ments with money, to diſtinguiſh them from 

. thoſe that go by hereditary deſcent, | 

PU*'RCHASE (S.) any thing bought or ac- 
Fuired by means of money. 


| ney | 
PURE (A.) fimple, uncompounded ; alſo 


chaſte, or free from corruption; alſd exact, 
poſiti ve, downright, c. and when applied 


to Matbematicks, means arithmetick and geo- 
metry in the abſtract, without being applied 


to any particular name or matter. 


vu REN ESS orPU'RITY (S. ) ſimpleneſs, un- 


mixedneſs, innocency, and chaſtity. 


PURFLE (S.) the ornament upon muſical in- 


ſtruments, ſuch as baſs-viols, &c. alſo the 
| 22 of womens garments made of tin- 
= 

PURGA'TION or PU'RGING (S.) the clean- 
ing, ſcouring, or taking away all ſorts of 
 Impurities or ſuperfluities; and in Law, is 
the proving one's ſelf innocent of any crime 
or accuſation by oath, or otherwiſe, before a 
Judge; in Phyjich, it is the exciting the fre- 
quent going to ſtool by proper medicines, in 
order to carry off any diſeaſe or morbifick 


matter that is ſuppoſed to lodge or remain in 


PU'RGATIVE or PU'RGATORY (A.) of 


a a cleanſing nature or purifying quality. 


- PURGATORY (S.) amiddle place between 


the grave and hell, where the Papiſts ſay the 
ſouls paſs through the fire of purification be- 
- fore they enter heaven ; alſo any place of pu- 
niſhment ot uneaſineſs. 


-  PURGE(V.) to clear one's ſelf of a crime. or 


accuſation laid againſt one; alſo to ſcour, 
clean, or rectify any thing from the filth. or 
impurities that are in or about it; alſo to 
throw out the humours of a dead carcaſe af- 
ter one, two, or more days. 


PURGE (S.) ſo much phyſick as is proper to 


be taken at one time, in order to make a 
perſon go to ſtool, &c. 


' PURIFICA'TION (S.) the act of cleanſing, 


Kc. and eſpecially confidered as relating to 
ſome religious performance; as among the 

* Jewiſh Women, it was ordained by that law, 
that a woman ſhould keep within her houſe 
40 days after her lying-in, if ſhe had a fon, 
and 80 if the had a daughter; at the expira- 
tion whereof ſhe was to go to the temple, and 
offer a lamb with a young pigeon or turtle 
aud in caſe of poverty, two pigeons or tur- 
tles. Among the Chriftians, the feaſt of 
Purification was inſtituted in honour of the 
Virgin Mary's going to the temple, where, 
according to cuſtom, ſhe preſented her ſon 

- Jeſus Chriſt, and offered two turtles for him. 
ope Sergius I. ordered the proceſſion with 
wax-tapers, from whence jt is called Candle- 


r a | 
RIM, PUR, or PHUR (s.) lots or chan- 


2 * * 


2 
nv 


ces, the name of a very ſolemn feaſt amorly 
the Fezvs, inſtituted in memory of the lots 
that were caſt by Haman their enemy in 
Abaſuerus's court, who ſuperſtitiouſly caſt 
them the firſt month, and marked out the 
12th month for the execution of his pur- 
poſe, which was the deſtruction of all the 
2 in the Kingdom of Perſia; but there 
ing ſo much time between the intent and 
the execution, Mordecai got intelligence 
thereof, and by the means of his ſiſter Eſiber, 
who for her extraordinary beauty and wiſe 
behavieur was advanced to be queen, ſet 
aſide the whole project, and deſtroyed Ha- 
man the contriver, and his abettors ; this 
feaſt was firſt celebrated by the Jetos at Shu- 
ſan, on the 14th, and by thoſe in other paris 
of the kingdom, on the 15th of the month 
Adar, anſwering to our February; from 
whence to the preſent time, they have reli- 
giouſſy kept up the obſervation of this feaſt 
with the following ceremonies ;z on the eve 
of this feaſt, if it be a day on which they 
may faſt, they do it feridtly, or elſe obſerve 
this faſt the day before the true time, wiz. 
tith of Adar, at which time they give alms 
to the poor liberally, and on the feaſt-day 
they give them part of their proviſions; on 
the evening of the 14th the feaſt begins, 
when they light up their lamps, and upon 
the appearance of the ſtars, they begin to 
read the book of Eſther, which they read 
quite through, at five places whereof the 
reader ſets up ſuch a dreadful howling, as is 
ſufficient to fright the women and children; 
then they return to their houſes, where they 
make a meal of milk-meats rather than fleſh ; 
the next morning they go to the ſynagugue, 
and read. proper portions, of ſcripture, and 
the whole book of Eſther as before, and then 
return home, and keep holiday, with all the 
expreſſions of joy imaginable, even to exceſs 
and impurity: This feſtival continues for 
two days, but only the firſt is kept with a 
religious ſolemnity. , ; 
PU'RLITAN (S.) a name given to ſuch perſons 
as in the reigns of queen Elixabeth, king 
James, and king Charles I. pretended to 
greater holineſs of living, and ſtricter di ſei- 
pline, than any other people, who at firſt 
were members of the eſtabliſhed church, but 
afterwards became Separatiſts upon account 
of ſeveral ceremonies that were, by the ri- 
gidneſs of thoſe times, ſeverely inſiſted upon, 
PURL (S.) a ſmall, narrow edging of lace ſet 
or made upon the edge of a broad lace ; alſo 
beer or ale made bitter by infuſing wormwood 
in it; alſo the fine, clear, reſounding tone 
of a muſical inſtrument. ' 
PURLIEU” (S.) in the Foreft.Laxw, is all that 
ground near any foreſt, which formerly was 
a part of the foreſt, but is now ſeparated 


from it, and quitted of the ſervices thereunto 
belonging. 


PU'RLING (S.) the gentle murmuring 


noiſe 
made 


- * 


PUR 
made by. running of waters in a ſtream or 
brook. 
PU'RLINS (S. ) thoſerpieces of timber that lie 


acroſs the rafters on the inſide, to preſerve 
them from ſinking in the middle of their 


length. 
PURLOIN (V.) to thieye or ſteal privately. 
PURPLE (S.) a very curious and rich reddiſh 
colour, ſaid to be firſt found out by a dog's 
having by chance eaten a ſhell-fiſh called 


murex or purpura, and upon returning to his | 


maſter Hercules Tyrius, he obſerved his lips 

_ tinged, whereupon ſearch was made after 
what had done it, which being found, pro- 

per uſe was made of the diſcovery ; it was 
antiently uſed by the princes and great men 
for their garments by way of diſtinction, and 

. to this day 1s the livery of the biſhops, &c. 
alſo the dignity of an archbiſhop or great ma- 
. Bitrate is frequently meant by the purple. 

PU'RPORT (S.) the general ſenſe, meaning, 
or tenor of a writing, book, argument, &c. 

PU"RPOSE (V.) to deſign, intend, reſolve. 

PU'RPOSE (S.) a deſign, reſolution, inten- 

tion, matter, or ſubject of a diſcourſe, 

PU'RPOSING (S.) 1ntending, defigning, re- 
ſolving, &c. 

PURR (V.) to make a murmuring noiſe like 

a cat when ſhe is pleaſed. a 

PU'RRING (S.) the noiſe or ſong of a cat 
when ſhe is pleaſed. ; 

PURSE (S.) a ſmall curious net or bag to put 

money in; and in the grand ſeignior's court, 

is a gift or preſent of 500 crowns, it being 
uſual or cuſtomary for that monarch to keep 
his treaſure diyided into bags or purſes with 
ſuch ſums in them. 

PURSER (S.) in al arge Sþip, is an officer 
who has the care and charge of the provi- 
ſions, to ſee that they are good when brought 

in, and carefully ſtowed, ſo as to get no hurt; 

he is alſo to keep a liſt or roll of the ſhip' 
company, and to enter the day of each man's 
admittance into pay. 

PU'RSINESS (S.) ſome diſeaſe or diſorder that 
prevents an animal's free and natural reſpira- 

tion; and in Men, is commonly applied to 
thoſe who are oyer-grown with fat, either 
through want of exerciſe, or too high living. 

PU/RSLAIN (S.) a fine, pleaſant, cooling 
ſallad herb; alſo a fine ſort of earthen ware, 

PURSU'ANCE (S.) in conſequence of, or ac- 
cording to ſomething laid down before, 

PU'RSUANT (A.) in obedience to the orders, 

. commands, deſigns, &c. of another. 

PURSUE' (V.) to follow eagerly, or run ear- 


neſtly after any creature or thing, to ſtudy a WER 
'PU"TTOCK (S.) a long-winged kite; and in- 


hard an art or ſcience, or to carry on ſome 
deſign ; to acquire, 

PUSRU'*ER (S.) one that runs or follows ea- 
gerly after another; alſo a diligent or hard 


* ſtudent in arts and ſciences. 
PURSU'IT (S.) the earneſt and diligent follow- 
ing after, or pains-taking in any thing. 
PU'RTENANCE (s.) ſomething belonging or 
 appertalng to a thing, £3 


EET 5 
PURVEY” (V.) to take care of, and provide 
for others, eſpecially in relation to food, 


&c. 2 e 
PURVEY'ANCE (.) the act of procuring or 
oumng corn, fuel, and other neceſſaries 
or the king's houſe, ; 
PURVEY'OR (S.) one that provides food, 


hold, ſhips, armics, &c. 

PU'RVIEW (S.) a law term for the body of 
an act of parliament, 

PU'RULENT (A.) full of corruption or ſores, 
from whence white, thick, and corrupted 
matter runs. 7 

PUS (S.) the thick, white, corrupted matter 
that iſſues from an ulcer, &c, f 

PUSH (V.) to thruſt, ſhove, or run againſt 
another in a rude manner, 

PU'SHERS (S.) a young canary or other ſong- 
birds that cannot feed themſelves. 

PU'SHING-SCHOOL b (S.) a fencing- ſchool; 
alſo a bawdy-houſe, . 

PU'SH-PIN (S.) a childiſh ſport or play with 
ſuch pins as are uſed to ftick in womens 
cloaths. | | 

PUSILLANTMITY (S.) cowardlineſs, fear- 
fulneſs, faint-heartedneſs, &c. 

PU”SLE or PUZZLE (S.) a flatternly, dirty, 
Nuttiſh woman, 3 

PUSS (S.) a cat, hare, or rabbit ; alſo a con- 
temptuous name for a woman. 


riſe in the ſkin, which contain a watry mat- 

ter within them, eſpecially in the diſeaſe 
called the itch, 

PU'STULOUS (A.) full of bliſters,” wheals, 


or watery pimples. 


2 ton (A.) reputed, eſteemed, ſuppo- 


PUT (S.) a game at cards. 


intends it to be or remain. 2 wy 
PU'TANISM (S.) the trade or practice of 
whoring. 8 
ſed, or imagined. 
PU"TID (A.) ſtinking, naſty, unſavoury, un- 
pleaſant, diſagreeable in fmell. 
PU”'T-OFF (V.) to delay, excuſe, or prolong. 
|'PU”T-OFF (S.) an excuſe or trifling anſwer. 


|'PUTREFA'*CTION (S.) the act of corrupt- 


ing, ſpoiling, waſting, or going to decay; 
and in fleſh, cheeſe, &c. cauſes maggots or 
ſmall worms to engender in great quantities. 


waſte and breed worms, &c. | 
PU”TRID (A.) corrupt, rotten, ec. 
PU'TRIDNESS (S.) the ſtate of corrupted 

neſs, rottenneſs, &c. x 


a Ship, ſmall ſhrouds that go from the main, 
fore, and mizzen-maſts to the round tops, 
for the men to get into the caps or tops of 
thoſe maſts. | 
PU'TTY (S.) a compoſition. uſed by Painters, 
to ſtop up holes in the wainſeot, &c. and by 


_ Glexiers, to faſten in-the-panncls-of faſh- 


&c, for others, eſpecially the king's houſ- 


PU'STLES (S.) ſmall wheals or pimples that 


PUT (V.) to lay or place any thing where one 


PU"TREFY (V.) to corrupt, rot, decay, 
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- Baſſes; alſo a powder uſed to poliſh metals, | 

_ marble, &. made of calcined tin. 

PU*ZZLE (S.) to put or throw difficulties in 
- a perſon's way, to propoſe queſtions very 
_ difficult to be anſwered, &c, 

* PU'ZZLE (S.) a ſtrait or difficulty; alſo a 
© naſty, futtiſh woman. 

PU'ZZLING (A.) cramping, teazing, per- 
plexing, &c. © 

PY-BALD (A.) patched or made up of ſeveral | 
colours, eſpecially ſpoken of a horſe, &c. 
whoſe ſkin is ſpotted, 

PYCNO'TICKS (S.) medicines of a cooling, 
watery, and euere nature. 

PE (S.) the name of a bird; alſo meat, fruit, 
&c. baked in cruſt, 

PY'GMY (S.) aman or woman of a very ſhort 
ſtature; alſo the name of a fabulous pottical 
nation of people, the height of whoſe ſtature 
was about half a yard. 

PY*'LORUS (S.) in Anatomy, is the lower ori- 
fice of the ventricle or mouth of the ſto- 
mach, which lets the meat out of the fto- 
mach, into the inteſtines. 

PY'RAMID (S.) in Games is a ſolid figure 

contained under divers plains, which ter- 
minate in one common point, being drawn 

from another plain, which is for its baſe; 
one thing remarkable is, that all bodies, 
whether opacous or luminous, tranſmit their 
Madow in a pyramidal form, only the lumi - 

nous body caſts it ſo, that the vertex of the 
pyramid formed is in that point of the lu- 
minous body, from whence the light pro- 
ceeds, and the baſis en the ſuperficies of the 
body enlightened, and the opacous bedy di- 
rectly eontrary. 

PYRA'MIDAL or PY'RAMIDICAL (A.) 
having the form or properties of a pyramid, 
nabing like or belonging to a pyramid. 

PYRAMIDS (S.) ſeveral ſtately buildings 
within three leagues of Cairo in Egypt, eſ- 
teemed by the antients to be one of the 
ſeven wonders of the world, whereof there 
are three principal ones differing both in 
height and thickneſs ; the two firſt are ſhut 
np, and the third, which 1s the largeft, is 
open, Which has 208 ſtone Keps, each ſtone 
about three feet thick, being every way ex- 
traordinary large and high; they are ſuppo- 
fed to have been built by the children ot 1/- 
rael, during their bondage, for ſepulchres or 
the kings of Egypt, Cc. 

PYRE'TICKS 55 medicines that are applied 
to cure fevers. 

PYRETO'LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe or deſcrip- 

tion of fevers. 

PY'ROMANCY (S.) a divination by the fire 
of the ſacrifice, by which, if the flames im- 
mediately took hold of and conſumed the 

victims, if they were bright and pure, with- 
on* noiſe and ſmoke, if the ſparks tended 
upwards in a pyramidal form, and the fire 
kept in till all was reduced to aſhes, they 


- promiſed chemſelves good ſuccels, and the] 


/ 
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contrary preſaged the diſpleaſure of the gods; 
misfortunes, and ill ſucceſs. | 
PYROTE'CHNY (S.) the art of making or 


compoſing artificial fire-works with gun- 


powder, &c. both for ſervice in war and di- 

verſion; alſo the art of chymiſtry, which 

— moſt of its operations by means of 
e. . 8 » 

PYRO'TICKS (S.) medicines that are virtu- 
ally hot, and which being applied to human 
bodies, occaſion a t heat or burning in 
it, or at that part they are applied to, and are 
vulgarly called cauſticks, of which ſort are 
all thoſe” that cauſe redneſs in the fleſh or 
kin, bliſters, that ripen or vot ſores, ulcers, 
or ſwellings, that bring wounds to a cruſt, 
and that pull hairs out of the body, &c. 


PYTHAGO'REAN SYSTEM (S.) in Ar- 


nomy, is the ſame with what is now com- 


_— called the Copernican ſyſtem z which 


PYTHAGO'REAN TABLE (S.) in Avith- 
metick, is that now commonly called the mul- 
tiplication table. 

PYTHAG'OREAN THEOREM (S.) in Geo- 
metry, is the famous one that is the 47th of 
the firſt book of Euclid, which demonſtrates 
that in every right-angled triangle the ſquare 
of the hypothenuſe, or that ſide oppoſite to 
the right angle, is equal to the ſum of the 
ſquares of the other two fides. 

PY'THIA, PYTHONI'SSA, or PY'THO- 
NESS (S.) the prieſteſs of Apollo, who pro- 
nounced oracles at Delpbos, in a temple con- 
ſecrated to that god; alſo a common name to 
all thoſe women that pretend to prediction, 
and boaſted they were inſpired by this god. 

PY'THO (S.) the name of. certain diviners, 
imagined by the heathens to be inſpired by 

Apollo; allo a common name to all who pre- 
tend to foretel future events. 

PYTHON (S.) in the poetical Fables, was a 
ſerpent of a monſtrous fize, produced by the 
earth, after Deucalion's flood, which Apollo 
killed with his arrows, ang was thereupon 
called Pytbius, in honour whereof there were 
alſo certain games inſtituted, called the Py- 
thian games. 

PYX (S.) a box or veſſel the Roman Carbolic ks 

- Keep the hoſt, or conſecrated Agnus Dei's in, 


Q 


T a mute letter, and in the judgment of 
ſome is altogether as uſcleſs as the K, af- 
firming that the C may have the ſame ſigni- 
fication, and ſerve in their ſtead, and by the 
Latins, is frequently changed into C, as ſer 
7 ſecutus, loquor, locutus, Sc. in the old 
man Numeration, Q ſtood for 500, and 
when it had a daſh over it, thus Q, for 
500,000 3 there are many contractions in 


ats and ſciences, which this letter makes 2 . 


Part 


„ 
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UA 
. of, as 9. D. with the Grammarians, 
wh for, as if it were ſaid, Q. E. D. with 
the Geometricians, for <which was to be done, 
proved or demonſtrated; Q. S. with the Phy- 
ians, for, as much\as is neceſſary, &c. 
ACK (V.) to cry out, or make a noiſe like 
a duck, f 
UACK (S.) a pretender to an art or ſcience 
Nee to that knowledge in phyſick, that 


a perſon's education and practice can no way | QU 


ſuppoſe him to be maſter of. : 
 QUA'CKERY (S.) the practiſing arts or ſei- 
ences by thoſe not ſufficiently ſkilled, eſpe- 
cially p ylick, g 
QUADRA'NGLE (S.) any figure conſiſting of 
four ſides and four angles. 
QUADRA'NGULAR (A.) having four ſides 
and angles, or ſomething belonging or relat- 
ing to that which haas. 
QUADRANT (S.) ſignifies the fourth part of 
a circle or any thing elſe ; but is particularly 
applied to a mathematical inſtrument in the 
form of a quarter of a circle, and which, for 
its excellence, may juſtly have the preference 


of all others, by reaſon that almoſt all opera- | 


tions of geometry, aſtronomy, and other 
parts of the mathematicks, may be eaſily and 
truly effected by it, but eſpecially in aſtro- 
nomy and geography, by finding the eleva- 
tion of the pole, the height of the ſun or ſtars 
above the horizon, their declination, diſtance 
from each other, place in the z0diack, 
Kc. 

QUA'DRAT (S.) a ſquare or four-cornered 
figure, whoſe ſides are of an equal length; 
alſo a ſquare blank piece of metal uſed by 
the Printers to fill up ſhort lines, &c. 

QUA'DRATE (V.) to ſhape, faſhion, ſquare, 
or make one thing agree to, or with ano- 


er. 

Q7ADRA'TICK EQUATION (S.) an Alge- 
braick term for ſuch equations, whoſe higheſt 
power of the unknown quantity 1s a ſquare, 
expreſſed by aa, xx, Sc. and theſe are di- 
vided into fimple guadraticks, or ſuch where 
the ſquare of the unknown root is equal to 
the abſolute number or known part given 
and adfected guadraticks, or ſuch as have 
ſome e power of the unknown 
quantity between the higheſt power of the 
unknown number, and the abſolute number 
given. 28 . 

QUADRA'TICK (S.) a ſquare, or ſquared fi- 
kure; alſo a mechanical line by help where- 


of right lines may be found equal to the cir- 


cumference of a circle or other curve, and 
the ſeveral parts of it, 
QUADRATS (S.) thoſe ſquare pieces of me- 
tal with which the Printers fill up the void 
9047 ct a line at 
ADRATURE (S.) che maki 
thing regularly LEY dt 
1 0 thaf ſhall be 


of any 
or the finding out a 
equal to the area of any 


her given figure; ſo the guadrature of the 
right-linad figure, whoſe 


circle 1s finding a 


the end of a paragraph, &c. | 


QUA 

area is equal to the area of a circle; alſo a 
right line that ſhall be equal to the circum- 
ference of the circle, which is no otherwiſe 
to be performed than by approximation; in 
Aftronomy, the quadratures of the moon are 
the medial points of her orbit, lying between 
the points of conjunction and oppontion. 

QUADRE'NNIAL (A.) any thing that is re- 
eated once in four years, 

UADRILA”TERAL (A.) four ſided, or any 
thing that has four ſides. 

QUA'DRIN (S.) a ſmall piece of coin valued 
like our farthing, at the fourth part of a 
ſuperior coin. 

QUADRINO'MIAL (A.) any quantity that 
conſiſts of four names or parts; and in A- 
gebra, is a root expreſſed by four different 

etters, 

QUADRIPA'RTITE (A.) any thing divided 
into four parts, or an inſtrument wherein 
four perſons or parties are concerned. 

QUADRISY'LLABLE (S.) a word compoſed 
of four ſyllables. | 

QUADRU'PEDAL or QUADRU'PEDOUS 
(A.) four-footed. | 

QUA'DRUPEDE (S.) any creature that has 
four feet. | 

QUA*DRUPLE (A.) four-fold, or one quan- 
tity four times as much as another, ; 

QUADRUPLE (V.) to encreaſe, make or 
multiply any thing four times as much as it 
was before, 

QUADRU'PLICATE (V.) to fold or repeat a 
thing or number four times. 

QUADRUPLICA'TION (S.) the act of mul- 
tiplying or encreaſing a thing to four times as 
much as it was before. 

QUAFF (V.) to drink merrily, to ſwallow 
large draughts, &c. 

QUA'GMIRE (3.) a boggy, thick, muddy 
place, that is not ſufficiently firm to walk 


on. 

QUAIL (S.) the name of a bird that is men- 
tioned to be miraculouſly brought to the 
camp of Iſrael, when they wanted fleſh in 
the wilderneſs, in ſuch numbers as were ſuf- 
ficient to ſuſtain above a million of people 


more than a month. 


QUAIN'T (A.) neat, curious, fine, delicate 
alſo uncommon, whimſical, ſtrange, fantaſ- 
tical. | 

QUAFNTNESS (S.) ftrangegeſs, oddneſs; 
alſo neatneſs, delicacy, curiouſneſs, &c. 

QUAKE (V.) to tremble, ſhake, or ſhiver, 
elther with cold, fear, or ſome other ſudden 
emotion of the mind. 

QUA'KER (S.) one that ſhakes or ſhivers 
with cold, fear, or ſome other agitation of 
the mind, from whence a large ſect of Chriſ- 
tians are ſo called, eſpecially in England, and 
the dominions theresf, that, at their firſt 
appearing about the year 1650, ſcemed to be 
agitated by ſome ſupernatural power, and ac- 
ted and behaved as if poſſeſſed, pretending 


to the immediate and extraordinary inſpira- 
tion 


AUA 
. * 5 Sy 
tion of God's holy ſpirit, that external ord- 
Nances are aboliſhed, and that no ſacraments | 
are neceſſary, but that in every action the 
ſpirit of God guides the faithful, and in- 
_ fpires them with the true knowledge and 
_ underRanding of the Scriptures, cc. 
QUA'KERISM (S.) the principles or tenets 
of the people called Quakers. 
> rec (S.) ſhaking, ſhivering, or trem- 
bling with cold, fear, &c. 
.QUALIFICA”TION (S.) ſomething that en- 
ables or empowers a perſon to do that which 
-. otherwiſe he could not. 
QUALIFICA'TORS (S.) a name given to the 
divines of the inquifition, who when a per- 
ſon is tried for hereſy in that court, and the 
_ queſtion ariſes concerning the quality of a 
ropoſition either maintained by hereticks or 
thoſe ſuſpected of hereſy, are to pronounce, 
Whether it is dozonright hereſy, or has not a 
tincture of it? Whether it is 7 — o 
unds ill, and is offenſive to picus diſpoſitions 
— it is _ "af aa or ſchiſmati- 
cal ? Or, laſtly, Whether it is ſeditious, blaſ- 
bemens, or dangerous? They are likewiſe 
Judges of the priſoners defence, Whether 
their anſwers to the matters objected are ſuffi- 
. cient and reaſonable, or abſurd and wide of 
ebe point? They are alſo conſulted by the 
- Inquiſitors, when they are debating about 
the apprehending of any perſon informed 
againſt, and here they are obliged to deliver 
their opinion in their own hand-writing, to 
be inſerted into the proceſs, as being the 
ground agd warrant upon which their trial 
proceeds; but the inquiſitors are not neceſ- 
fitated to follow their opinion, which is not 
concluſive in the court, but only taken as ad- 
vice. | 
QUALIFY (V.) to teach or inſtruct perſons 
in knowledge proper to diſcharge particular 
functions of life; alſo to ſwear perſons into 
an office, or to do or perform ſomething be- 
fore a perſon can be admitted to execute a 
charge, &c. alſo to moderate, temper, ap- 
peaſe, or ſoften a perſon's ſour and angry 


diſpoſition, or the ſourneſs or harſhneſs of 


hquor, &c. 
QUA'LITY (S.) a kind, fort, or manner of 


- any thing; alſo that rank or order of per-| 


jons called nobility ; alſo the name of a par- 
, ticular ſort of binding, uſed by women for 
the bottoms of their petticoats. 
ALM (S.) a ſickiſh or fainting fit; alſo a 
ſeruple, or conſcientious doubt. 
QUA*LMISH (A. ) ſickiſh, troubled or afflict- 
ed with qualms, *' < 
QUA*LMISHNESS (S.) the being ſubject, in- 
_ clined to, or afflicted with fainting fits, &c. 
QUA*NDARY (S.) a ſuſpence or doubtfulneſs 
of mind what to ſay or do. | 
 QJANTITIES (S.) are thoſe that are ex- 
_. prefied by a fingle letter with the ſigns + 


or —, &c. in Algebra, and are called ſim- 


2 ; 
* 3 * o 
P * * . * 
7 * 


"i. * 


compound, when there is more than one, 
connected by the figns+ or —; thoſe which 
have the fign - ＋ are called poſitive quanti- 
ties, and thoſe with the ſign —, negative 
2 Sc. In Trade, it means any 
arge parcel of goods. | 


QUANTITY (.) whatever may be mezſured, 


or otherwiſe eſtimated. 


QUARANTAIN or QUA'RANTINE (s.) 


cuſtom obſerved at Venice, by virtue whereof 


all merchants, or others, coming from the 


Levant, are obliged to remain 40 days in 
the houſe of St. Lazarus, before they are 
admitted into the city ; but if the paſſengers 


bring letters of health, this time is frequent- 


ly ſhortened ; but without ſuch teſtimonials, 
or if the plague happens to be in the place 
from whence the ſhip came, then the whole 
company are obliged to ſtay the whole time 
in the houſe of health, to be purified, though 
not one of them be fick, and likewiſe all the 


cargo, which they fancy capable of infection 


from the air, &c. and if any of the quaran- 
tineers fall ſick of any diſtemper within the 


40 days, the time is doubled. This houſe 


is built in the water, and ſurrounded with a 
wall, in which there are ſeveral apartments; 
ſome are ſhut up, and reſtrained in their 
converſation, and thoſe whoſe time is nearly 
finiſhed, are not permitted to talk with thoſe 
- whoare but juſt come in: If any perſon is de- 
ſirous to ſee a-friend ſhut up in this Lazarct- 
to, he muſt ſtand at ſome diſtance; and if any 


. quarantine, he muſt be confined, and ſtay as 
rok as the director ſhall pleaſe to appoint to 
be thoroughly purged ; all manner of pro- 
viſions are brought hither from the city, 
and every perſon may have his food drel- 
ſed as he pleaſes. In the times of the 
plague, England, and all pther nations, ob! 
lige thoſe that come from the infected 
places to perform quarantine with their ſhips, 
&c. a longer or ſhorter time, as may be judg- 
ed moſt ſafe; alſo the privilege allowed to 
the widows of landed men, to ſtay or remain 
40 days after their deceaſe in their chief 
manſion-houſe or meſſuage; alſo the time 
of Lent, or abſtaining from fleſh 40 days, 
according to the church appointment annu- 
ally. 

QUA'RREL (S.) a ſtri fe, difference, variance, 

diſpute, battle, aſſault, &c. alſo a ſquare 

pane of glaſs ſet upon the angles. f 

Quarrel- picter, a nick- name for a glazier, 
alſo one that delights in ſtrife, contention, 

fighting, &c. 2 

QUA'RREL (v.) to fall opt, wrangle, dif- 
pute, fight, &c. 7 
UA'RRELSOME (A.) of an uneaſy, turbu- 

ent, find-fault diſpoſition, ready, apt, or 
inclined to quarrel, ; 

QUA'RRELSOMENESS (s.) a natural ſurli- 

neſs or ill-natured diſpoſition, that delights 


ple quqmeities, when there is only one, and 
KW "y | 


| in tumylts, battles, wranglings, &c. 


QUA'RRY 


viſitor ' touch a perſon that is performing 


QU 


* 
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QUA 
or caught by falconing, 
QUA'RRY (S.) a rock or mine from whence 
"one is dug, for the uſes of building, &c, 
in Falconry, it is any bird or fowl that is 
- flown at and killed. | 
QUART (S.) a common name for tife fourth 
part of a gallon, whether of liquids or dry 
goods, Ec. alſo a term in Gaming, ſignifying 
a ſequence, or four cards immediately fol- 
lowing one another, as the 7, 8, 9, 10, or 
the 4, 5, 6, 7, &c. N 
A'RTAN (S.) the name of an ague or fe- 
ver that returns every fourth day incluſive. 
ART ER (S.) the fourth part of any ching; 
alſo any particular perſon or place, from 
whence any thing comes; alſo eight buſhels 
of wheat, barley, &c. in Carpentry, thoſe 
pieces of timber that are four ſquare, and 
tour inches thick, uſed for the partitions of 
rooms to nail the laths to, in order to be 
plaſtered 3 and in a Ship, it is that part of 
the hull which is from the ſteerage to the 
faſhion piece; alſo, an inn or other place 
where a perſon lodges, is called his quarters; 
in War, ſometimes the ground where a body 
of men are encamped, and ſometimes the 


. times'the interval of time between two cam- 
paigns, is called winter guarters, and ſome- 
times the places where they are lodged for 
that ſeaſon, c. 

QUA'RTER (V.) to cut any thing into four 
equal parts; alſo to cut off the arms, legs, &c. 

from off a perſon's body, as a puniſhment for 
treaſon ; alſo to put ſoldiers into a proper 
place for the winter, &c. where they may 
have ne.effaries 3 in War, it means variouſly, 
as when an enemy is overcome, and throw 
down their arms, to ſpare their lives, &c. is 
to gide them guarter, c. 

QA'RTERAGE (S.) any falary, penſion, or 

- ſum paid quarterly. 

QA'RTER-DAYS (S.) four fixed and cer- 

* tain times of the year, whereon tenants pay, 
or ought ſo to do, their landlords their rent, 
which in different places are at different 
1mes, and called by different names; but 
the molt general are the 24th day of June, 

commonly called Midſummer ; the 29th of 
September, called Michaelmas ; the 2 5th of 
December, called Chriſtmas z and the 25th of 
March, called Lady-day. 

QUA'RTER-DECK (S.) in a Ship, äs that 


. Aloft the ſtegrage, reaching to the round- 
houſe, 


QA'RTERINGAS.) in Gunnery, is when a 
Piece of ordnance lies ſo, and may be ſo tra- 
verſed, that it will ſhoot in.the ſame point of 
the compaſs as the quarter bears; in Navi- 
gation, when a ſhip ſails with quarter winds, 
we lay, ſhe goes guartering, in order to which 
the weather-tack is raiſed, the theet to the 
fore-maſt ſhrcuds is haled ait, and the lee- 


QUA'RRY (V.) to feed upon the game killed | 


troops themſelves are called quarters; ſome- 


thect is a little veered Gut 3 when this is done 


QU A 
with judgment ſhe ſails the ſafeſt, becauſt 
now all the ſheets draw together; in Heraldry, 
it is the partition of an eſchutcheon, accord- 
ing to the number of coats that are to be on 
it, or the ſeveral diviſions that are made in 
it, when the arms of ſeveral families are borne 
all together in one ; in Travelling, it is the 
crofling the roads with coaches another cara 
riages, ſo as to avoid floughs, hillacks, &c. in 
cammon Affairs, it ſometimes ſignifies putting 
ſoldiers into a private houſe, there to be fed 
lodged, &c. and ſometimes it ſignifies the 
cutting of eatable carcofles into four parts 
ſuch as ſheeps, lambs, hogs, &c. 
QUA'RTERLY (Part.) every three months, 
or four times in the year; alſo a ſhield di- 
vided into. four equal parts. 
QU*ARTER-MASTER (S.) an officer in an 
army, whoſe buſineſs it is to ſee that the ſol- 
diers have convenient quarters or places to 
lodge and be in, eſpecially in the winter- 
time, for which purpoſe there is one general 
officer for the whole army, and alſo ſubordi- 
nate -vnes for every particular regiment of 
foot, and every troop of horſe; in /arge Ships, 
the guarter- maſter s buſineſs is to rum 5 
ſtow, and trim tne ſhip in the hold, 6 90 
lod the ſteward in delivering out victuals 
to the cook, and the pumping and drawing 
out the beer, &c. 4 
QUA*'RTERN (S.) a ſmall meaſure containing 
the eighth part of a quart, or the fourth part 
of a pint, and uſed by the retailers of brandy, 
and other ſtrong and ſpirituous liquors z in 
Vine Meaſure, it is called a gill; with the 
Bakers, a loaf that is the fourth part of a 
peck of bread, is called a guartern loaf, 
QUA'RTER-ROUND (S.Jin ArchiteFure, is 
any fort of ornament, whoſe contour is ei- 
ther a perfect quarter of a circle, or near it; 
it is ſometimes called owel2 or echinus. 8 
ART ERS (S.) the four principal parts of 
the heavens and earth; when ſpoken of the 
moon is the ſpace of ſeven days, during 
which ſhe increaſes or decreaſes, as at the 
ful}, or change, &c, ſometirhes it means a 
carcaſs cut into four parts; | ſometimes the 
diviſions of the year into four times threg 
months, &c, generally any thing divided in- 
to four equal parts, are called quarters. 
QUA*RTER-SESSIONS (8. ) an aſſembly of 
che juſtices of the peace in every county, at 
which time a court is held to getermine civil 
and criminal cauſes, | | 
QUA'RTER-STAFEF (S.) ſometimes means 
only a ſtaff or inſtrument about ſeven or 
eight feet long, chiefly carried as a weapon 
offenſive and defenſive, by park-keepers, 
foreſters, &c. and ſometimes it means the 
art of ufing their ſtaff in a dextrous manner 
pecniiar to thoſe who practiſe it, whereby 
they are able to etend themſelves, and ot- 
tend their opponents, 
QUA'KT ER-WIND (S.) ſuch a one as comes 
in abaft the main-maſt ſhrouds juſt with the 
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. - QUARTILE (s.) with the Afrologers, is 2 


A RTODECIMANS or PA'SCHITES 


| QUASH (v.) to Rifle, knock down, ſtop, 


. QUEA'SINESS (S.) fickiſhneſs, qualmiſhneſs, 


EE NBOROUGKM(S.) in the I/ of Shep- 
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_ aſpect of the planets, when they are three 
- figns, or ninety degrees diſtant from each o- 
ther, marked thus (7 
QUA'RTO (s.) a term among the Bookſcllers, 
tor thoſe books whoſe leaves are a quarter of 

a ſheet of paper each. 


(S.) a name that was given in the ſecond 
- century to thoſe Chriſtians, who would cele- 
brate the feaſt of Eaſter on the fourteenth 
day of the moon, what day of the week ſo- 
ever it happened, in imitation of the Fexvs ; 
the diſpute at firſt was only among the Ca- 
tholicks, and made no breach of charity; but 
in a council held at Rome 196, pope Victor 
excommunicated thoſe who celebrated 
Eaſter on any other day than a Sunday. In 
325, this diſpute was entirely quaſhed by the 
council of Nice, who ordered, 1. 'That the 
feſtival of Eaſter {hould not be celebrated till 
after the vernal equinox. 2. That the vernal 
equinox ſhould be fixed to the 21ſt of March, 
3. That that Sunday ſhould always be pitch- 
ed upon, which immediately followed the 
14th day of the moon. 4. That if the 14th 
day of the moon happened upon a Sunday, 
then the Sunday following ſhould or ve res 
on to ent our celebration 
1 * ſame day with the 
exws 3 fo that the full moon which regu- 
lates the feaſt of Eafter, either falls upon the 
21k. of March, or ſome days after; from 
whence it follows, that the new moon im- 


mediately preceding is the paſchal new 


moon; and that the moon might be known 
in every month, they found out the golden 
number, which was inſerted in the calendar 
over-againſt the firſt day of every lunar 
month, which afterwards was changed for 
the epact. 


overthrow, deſtroy, &c. 


QUATE'RNION (S.) a file of four ſoldiers. - | 
QUA'VER (S.) the name of a muſical note, 


uſed to prick ſongs, &c. in, or the eighth 
part of a bar in common time; alſo the man- 
ner of ſhaking or ornamenting notes in a ſong, 
by what is called the trill or ſhake, | 

QUA'VER (V.) to ornament a ſong or note by 
ſhaking or expreſſing the trill, or deſcanting 
or dividing-upon a note with the voice, 


QUEAN (S.) the name of a ſcandatous wo- 


man, a ſlut, a harlot, &c. 


a readineſs or propenſity to vomit. 

EAS (S.) fickith, qualmiſh, inclined or 

ready to vomit. 

QUEEN (S.) the wife of a king; alſo in Eng- 
land, ſhe who holds the crown by right of 
ſucceſſion for want of male heirs. 

-  Rueen Dowager, the widow of a deceaſed 

king, who has not the right of reigning or 

governing, but only an allowance or ſtipend 
. to live on. DO 
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QUE 

b in Kent, was formerly. a noted place, he. 

ing built by king Edward III. about the 

year 1369 ape 5 his letters patent dated 

IO, 1369, made a corporation, and en- 
dowed with many privileges, viz. that of 
holding two markets weekly, viz. Monday 
and Thurſday, ſending two members to par- 
liament, and annually chuſing two bailiffs, 
who, while the caſtle was remaining, took 
the oath of allegiance before the governor; 
but by the demolition of the caſtle the town 
is become poor and inconſiderable, tho it 
ſill ſends two members to parliament ; diſ- 
tant from Londen about 34 miles. 

QUEER (A.) odd, out of the way, whimſical, 

fantaſtical ; alſo fickiſh, maukiſh, &c. 

QUEE RNESS(S.) oddneſs, whimſicalnefs, &c. 

QUEINT or QUAINT (A.) humourou:, 

uncommon, odd, &c. 

QUELL (V.) to allay diſorders, ſubdue riots, 
ſtill complaints, &c, 

QUENCH (V.) to put out or extinguiſh fire, 
to ſtop and hinder the motions of the mind to 
luſt, &c. 

QUE'NCHABLE (A.) that is capable of beiug, 
or that may be put out or extinguiſhed, 

QUE RENT or QUE'RIST (S.) a perſon that 
enquires after ſomething, or aſks a queſtion, 

QUE RIST or QUESTIONIST (S.) one that 

| aſks queſtions, | 

QUERK or QUIRK (S.) 4 pretence, ſhift, 


fetch, or cavil, 
of places where a king's or prince's hories 


fon that looks after them, 

Gentlemen of the Querry, thoſe whoſe of- 
fice it is to wait upon and hold the ſtirrup of 
- _ or prince, when he mounts on horſe- 

0 
E RULoOus (A.) complaining, finding 
fault, mournful, doleful, Ke. | 
QUERY (S. ) a queſtion or ſomething enquired 
about, or aſked after, 

ER (V.) to examine, ſearch into, or aſk 

8 of, about, or relating to a perſon or 

thing. 

rr (S.) an examination of, or enquiry for 
or after any perſon or thing ; alſo the enquiry 
made upon or about any thing upon oath or 
by a jury impanelled for that purpoſe. 

To goin MEST (V.) to hunt about for, or 
run in ſearchafter any thing, as privateering 
ſhips go or hunt after merchant ſhips, dog; 
after hares, by the wind, or ſcent, &c. 

QUE'STION (S.) any thing aſked as a doubt 
to be anſwered, a propoſition in arithmetick 
propoſed to be calculated or anſwered ; alſo 
any theſis propoſed to be debated, &c. _ 

QUE'STION (V.) to ſuſpect, doubt, or miſ- 


ſon; alſo to aſk queſtions, and require an- 
ſwers, &c, in order to try a perſon's ability. 
QUE'STiONABLE (A.) doubtful, ſuſpicious, 
cee. 


QUE'RRY (S.) ſometimes means the fable; | 


are kept, and ſometimes the groom or per- 


truſt the honeſty, fidelity, or ability of a per- 


QUE 
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QUE 


ther marks of authority, being themſelves 


QUIBBLE (V.) to ſay one thing and mean 


QUI'BBLE (s.) an equiyocation br doubtful 
QUICK (A.) nimble, ſwift, ' briſk, lively, 
tharp cc. 


N by vo 


Ul 


- 
* * V 
' 


ſuſpicivuſneſs, Yiableneſs to be called to an 
account, or queſtioned, 


QUE'STIONLESS (Fart.) without all doubt, 


ſuſpicion, or ſeruple. 


QUE'ST-MEN (S.) a certain number of per- 
ſons choſen — each ward of thecity 


of London, to go from houſe to houſe, and 
into the markets, to weigh and meaſure the 


ſeveral tradeſmens weights and meaſures by 
e 


a ſtandard beam and meaſure, to ſee tho 
uſed by the ſhopkeepers are juſt, and thereby 
to prevent abuſes prejudicial to trade. 
STOR. (S.) among the Romans, was a 
perſon who had the charge of the publick 
treaſury, Pub. Valerius Publicola, the conſul 
having eſtabliſhed the place of the publick 
treaſury in the temple of Saturn, ſettled there 
for the ſecurity of its two queſtors or treaſurers 
choſen out of the ſenate, and afterwards 
would have them created by the ſuffrages of 
the people; but in proceſs of time, the 
people, willing to have a ſhare in this office, 
created four, two for the city to have the 
care of the publick treaſury, and the other 
two to attend the conſuls When they went 
to war; and enacted that Plebeians ſhould 
be elected into this number; but the revenue 
of the republick increaſing by their great 
conqueſts, the number of theſe officers was 
increaſed to twenty, forme of whom were to 
attend the conſuls and generals in the wars, 
and to take an account and zeceive the fpoils 
of the enemy, to take tribute of the pro- 
vinces, and to pay the army; under theſe 
wet clerks and comptrollers choſen from 
among the moſt reputable people, ſo that 
even thoſe who had ſerved conſuls eſteemed 
it an honour to be admitted a queſtor ; there 
was alſo another ſort of gueffors, who were 
ſent by order of the ſenate into the provin- 
ces; to judge of criminal cauſes; their autho- 
rity was great, having the power to keep 
liftors, and have other marks of chief ma- 
giſtrates in their particular provinces; they 
had alſo ſometimes the conduct of the army 
as well as the conſuls and prætors, but the 
pars of the city had not ſo great a power, 

aving no li Tors nor chair of ſtate, nor a- 


| 


liable to be called to an account before the 
prætors; their buſineſs was to receive am- 
baſſadors and kings, princes or foreign lords, 
to make them preſents, and to do all that 
was commanded by the ſcnate upon theſe 
occaſions ; this office was annual, tho' ſome- 
times it was continued to ſome particular 
perſons for three years. 


another, to endeavour to trifle and anſwer a 


perſon doubtfully, to play with words, to 


equivocate, &c. 


expreſſion, an evaſiva, &c. 


; 


1 


aun 


QUE'STIONABLENESS (S.) doubtfulnefss] LOCK Ex (v.) to come to life, or into a Rate 


of motion, as the young of all creatures do 

in = womb; alſo to ſpur forward, haſten, 

or ſtir up. 

QUI'CKNESS (S.) nimbleneſs, agility, briſk- 
neſs, livelineſs, diſpatch; readineſs, &c. 

QUTCK-SANDS (S.) ſuch as contain or lodge 
the water within them, and ſo become bog- 
gy, and let in or ſwallow up thoſe who 
go on or paſs over them. 8 

QUI'CK-SCAB (S.) in Farriery, is a ſharp, 
piercing diſeaſe in horſes, 

Qu FCK-SET (S.) a thorn that thrives and 
grows apace, and is commonly planted for 
fences or hedges, to encloſe or part one man's 
ground from another's, 

QUICK-SILVER (S.) a liquid metal com- 
monly called mercury, endow ed with very ex- 
traordinary properties, and uſed to ſhew the 
weight of the atmoſphere, aud its continual 
variations, &c. 

QUICK-SIGHTED (A.) having _y exqui- 
lite, ſharp, and piercing eyes; alſo being 
very intelligent, or ready at underſtanding 
any thing. 

QUICK-WI'TTED (A.) ſharp, ready at tak- 
ing in the meaning, or deſign of any thing, 
intelligent, one that does not want much 
teachin 

QUID (S.) ſo much tobacco as a perſon can 
take between his thumb and two fore- 
fingers, when cut ſmall, in order to put into 
his mouth to chew. 

QUIDDITY (s.) fometimes means the real 

eſſence of a thing, whereby it is called or de- 

nominated what it is. | _ 

QUIE'SCENCE or QUIE'SCENCY (S.) that 

ſtate of being called reſt, or without viſible 
motion or change of place. ) 

QUIE'SCENT (A.) filent, without motion, 

being at reſt, &c. 

QUIE'SCENTS (S.) ſuch letters as are written 
and not ſounded, | 

QUTYET (S.) reſt, peace, or tranquillity without 

noiſe, trouble, or violent · motion. 8 

QUI'ETISM (S.) the doctrines and religious 

opinions of Molinus the Spaniard, Whoſe 

principle tenet was, that the purity of reli- 
gion conſiſted in an internal ſilent meditation 


and recollection of the merits of Chrift, and 


the mercies of God, &c. 

QUI'E'I'NESS (S.) a ſtate or condition of life, 
wherein a perſon enjoys ſatisfaction and 
peace of mind, and is freed from the external 
troubles and incumbrances of the world. 
QUILL (S.) that part of the feather of a bird 
that gyes into the fleſh or ſkin, and eſpecial- 
ly into the wings of the larger ſorts, ſuch as 
geeſe, turkeys, c. uſed to write with; alſo 
thoſe ſmall reeds upon which the weaver's 
filk, &c, is wound to put into his ſhuttle, 


Ec. 
QUYILLETS (S.) quibbles, evaſions, ſubtle, 
ties, &e. 


com» 


QUILT (S.) the upper covering for a bed, c. 
X 2 | 


qu! 


commonly made of various ſorts of ſtuff, 

with wool between the two coverings, and 

ſewed together in the form of a chequer or 
diamond work. | 


. QUILT (V.) to ſtitch or ſew coverings toge- 


ther for beds, womens under-petticoats, &c. 
in the form of chequers, flowers, &c. with 
wool between two covers. 


- QUINCE (s.) a particular ſort of apples eſpe- 


cially uſed in conſerves, 


-QUINCUNX (S.) the name of an aſpe& in 


Aſtrology when planets are diſtant trom one 


another five figns, or 1 50 degrees; allo the 


of any whole thing whatever; in Phy- 
, the ſeventh. part of an ounce; alſo five 
trees ſo ordered and ſet together, that a re- 
gular angularity, and thorough proſpect is 
left on every ſide. : 
QUINDE'CAGON (S.) in Geometry is a plane 
figure that has fifteen ſides and angles. 
QUINDECEMVIRI (S.) Roman magiſtrates 
whoſe buſineſs it was to take care of the Si- 
byls books, to conſult thoſe oracles when 
ordered by the ſenate, and make their re- 
port to them, adding allo their opinion up- 
on the matter; it was their bufineſs alſo 
to execute whatever was contained in thoſe 
books, and to cauſe the ſecular plays to be 
celebrated. 2 | 
*QUINQUA'TRIA (S.) certain feaſts in Rome 
© that were celebrated in honour of Pallas, be- 
ing like to thoſe of the Atbenians called pana- 
thenea s; they laſted five days; on the firſt 
whereof they offered ſacrifices; on the ſe- 
cond, third and fourth, were exhibited the 
combats of gladiators or prize-fighters, . and 
on the fifth was made a cavalcade thry' the 
city; they began on the 18th of March, 
QUINQUENA'LIA (S.) feſtivals celebrated 
« among the Romans, in honour of their dei- 
fied emperors, every fifth year. 
QUINQUE'NNIAL{A.;) jomething done once 
in five years, or every five years, 
QUINQUINA (S.) in Pf cl, is what is vul- 
garly celled the jeſuits bark or powder. 
QUINSEY or QUINS>SY (S.) the name of a 
diſorder or intiammaiton of the jaws or 
throat, attended with a continual tever and. 
difficulty of reſpiration or ſwallowing, 


4 


QUINTAL (S.) a foreign weight or about | 


one hundred pounds, 
QUI'NTESSENCE (S.) the marrow or choi- 
ceſt part of any thing. | 
QUI'N'TILE (S.) in Afrology, is one of the 
new aſpects invented by Kepler, which is 
when the planets are a fittn part of the 
rodiack, or 72 degrees diſtant from one an- 
other. | | 
QUIN'TI'LIANS (S.) a fet of hereticks, the 
diſciples of Mentanus, taking their name 
+ from one Qrintilla, whom they followed and 
eſteemed us a propheteſs; they made the eu- 
- chariſt cf tread-and cheeſe, and allowed wo- 
men to be prieſts and bithops, &c, 
QUINI UPLE (A.) five-fold, . 
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. perſon with all ſorts of neceſſaries for an 

buſineſs or expedition whatever. Fg 

QUIRE (s.) ſometimes means that part of , 

church where the ſervice is performed, called 

alſo the Choir ; and ſometimes it means the 
fingers who perform the ſervice ; and ſome- 
ttmes it means or 25 ſheets of 

folded up in a 1 0 og cate 

QUIRI'NALES (S.) feaſts which the Ryman 

celebrated on the 157th of February, in ho- 

nour of Romulus; the feaſt of fools was alſo 
kept the ſame day. | 

IRIS TER or CHO'RISTER (S.) a finger, 

eſpecially of anthems and other church mu- 

fick ; allo a fine ſinging bird, &c. 

QUIRK (s.) a pretence, ſhift, cavil, put-off, 

excuſe, &c. 4 | 

iy (A.) free of, diſcharged from, &c. 

QUIT (V.) to leave, forſake, or voluntarily 

| part with a 

QUITE (Part.) wholly, altogether, fully, tho- 
roughly, &c, | | 

QUIL-RENT (S.) a ſmall allowance paid by 

tenants to the lord of the manor, _ 

QUI'VER (V.) to ſhake or ſhiver with cold, 

rear, &c. allo to warble or ſing melodioully 

and ornamentally, _ 

QUI'VER (S.) a caſe or ſhaft to put arrows in 

to go a hunting, or to war with, &c, 

QUO'DLIBETS (S.) queſtions or curious. 

theſes, debated or propoſed to be argued at 

univerſitics, colleges, &c. among the ſtu- 
dents, to try their abilities, 

QUOIL or COIL (S.) a round of cable or 

other rope, ſo turned up as to run ou again 

eaſily, | 

QUOIL (V.) to turn or wind up ropes after the 

manner ot ſeamens cables, an e &c. 

QUOINS (s.) in Archite&ure, are the large 

corner ſtones in the walls of a building, eſpe- 

cially where the front is brick, in order to 
ſtrengthen it ; alſo wedges. or pieces of tim- 
ber to taſten great guns to a ſhip's fide. 

QUOITS (S.) horſe ſhoes or round irons, made 

on purpoſe to throw or toſs at a marx or iron 

ſtake; alſo the ꝑlay or game itſelf, | 

QUORUM (S.) an aftembly or commiſſion of 

the juſtices upon any particular atfair, among 

which one, two, or more particular perſons 
are mentioned in the commiſlion, without 

a ſufficient number of which being prelent. 

the bench cannot act; ſo that a juſtice ot 
the Qucrum is one without whom the ref 
cannot proceed to buſineſs. 

QUO'TA (S.) the ſhare or quantity of money, 
«rms, men, proviſions, &c. that any party 
is to furniſh. 

QUOTA'TION (S.) a certain part of a ſpeech 
or book referred to. | 

QUOTE (v.) to cite or bring in the words 
of another, to prove or diſprove any thing in 

diſpute. 

QUOTTDLAN (A.) daily, conſtantly, or ever 

8 day repeated. 


i 
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one number is obtained in another. 


| kingor the queen, &c. it was anciently a 


RA'BBET (S.) a ſmall eatable creature that 


P.A'BBl or RA'BEN (S.) a name of dignity 


RA'BBINICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 


RA BBLE (S.) the loweſt, meaneft, and leaſt 


A BBOTH (S.) a name given by the Jeevs 


RA BNET or RA'BANET (8.) the (:nallef 


RAC 


QUO'TIENT (S.) an Avrithmetical term for 


that number that comes out, or is the reſult 
of ane number being divided by another ; 
or it is the number that tells us, how often 


1 


\OME call this the dog's letter, upon ac- 

count of its harſh and rough pronuncia- 
tion; it is called alſo a liquid or ſemi-vowel; 
it is the ſeventeenth letter in the order of 
our alphabet, and frequently ſtands for vari- 
ous contractions; as in Phy/ich, tor Recipe, or 
take; and ſometimes for Kex or Regina, the 


numezal, importing the number 80, and 
when daſhed thus N 80, ooo. 


breeds very taſt; they are decmed game, and 
are ſometimes hunted ; in Carpentry, it is a 


tedge nailed on a board, or made by cutting | 


channels in boards; in Ship-building, it is 
the hollowing away of the keel, in order to 
let the planks in the cloſer, 


among the 7ezws, {or one that is a ſtudent in, 
cummentator upon, and teacher of their 
law ; alſo the matters of a claſs, or chief 
oſticers of their kings, &c. alſo any learned 
man «eſpecially a divine, is frequently called 
by this name, 


tne rabbins, or in imitation of them, &c. 


<ultvatcd. part of any people .or nation; a 
mob, an irregular or diſorderly rout, &c. . 


to certain allegorical commentaries ui on the 
five books of Moſes, of great authority among 
them, and eſteemed very ancient, even as 
old as the zoth year of Chriſt; they have 


abundance of fabulous ſtorics concerning 


them. 5 


picce of cannon but one, being one inch and 
a half diameter in the bore, five feet fix 


inches long, 300 pounds weight, takes a| 


charge of tix cunces of powder, and carries 
a hot one inch and three eigchths diameter, 


and eight ounces weitht; its point-blank |. 
of 


range 1s 70 paces. 


RACE (S.] the ſtock, family, lineage, or ge- | 


ncration, proceeding from tather to ſon, &c. 
allo a piece of ginger; alſo a courſe or run- 
ning-match by horſemen or footraen, ftriving 
Who ſhall bu toremoſt or at the end firſt. 


RA'CHA or RA'CA (S.) a word uſed in the 


ſcriptures for the ſtrongeſt expreſſion of con- 


Acre <p, wig Vp, Gli, 


NAS 


or ſatisfaction for a theft, &c. alſo a particu- 

lar wheel or pully in clock-work, ſo made or 
_ contrived that it will not permit the line or 

wheel to run back, being ſtopped by many 

notches or. dents made for that purpoſe. 
RACK (S.) an inſtrument of torment, or the 
torture itſelf, .undergone by perſons broken 
upon the wheel, &c. in order to extort con- 
feſſions from real or imaginary offenders, or 
as a puniſhment for ſome real oſſences; alſo 
in B-i/ding, that part of a ſtable where the 
hay is put for the horſes to draw down, 
and eat thro* a ſort of wooden lattice or 
frame made for that pur 
RACK (V.) to torture perſons extremely, to 
compel or force them to confeſs their ac- 
complices in treaſon, &c. allo to draw off 
wine out of one veſſel into another, and 
leave the Ices or ſediment behind, 
RA'CKET (S.) an inftrument made of cords, 
guts, &c. to ſtrike a ball with at tennis; 
alto a great noiſe or diſturbance, a quarz*? 
or hurly-burly. N 
RA CY (A.) the character of ſuch wine, as by 
age, has loſt its ſweet, offenſive, luſcious qua- 
lity, and becomes agreeable to the palate, 
RA DDLINGS (S.) in Building, the ſlanting 
part, or copings of tue tops of the walls. 
RA DIAL CUXVES (S.) in Geometry, are 
curves of the ſpiral kind, waole ordtaates all 
terminate in the center of the inciudiag cir- 
cle, appearing like ſo many radius's os it. 
RA'DLANCE or RA'DIANCY (S.) biight- 
neſs or refulgence, glitteringneſs, &c. f 
RADIANT (A.) any thingy that caſts or 
throws out beams cr rays of light. 
RADIA'TION (S.) a throwing, caſting, or 
darting forth or beams, &. 
RADICAL (A.) tomething belonging to the 
root or foundation of a thing, or that comes 
from the ſpripg or ſource, or origia of its 
being. | | 

Radical NMloiſture, · that imaginary ſupport 
to human nature, that keeps the waole 
frame in order, and each part in particular, 
by means of an enlivening and fermenting 
moiſture, chat is ſuypoſea to reũde in every” 
other natural being. 
Radical Qu ſtion in Aﬀtralogy, is ſuch an 

one as is propoicd, when the lord of the al- 
cendant, and lord of the hour are of the 


| fame nature and triplicity. 


Radical Sign, a particular mark uſed by 
the al-ebrazſts for ſuch quantitics as are to 
have a root extracted wut uf them. 
RADICA'LITY or RA'DICALNESS (S.) 
firmneſs, ſoundneſs, or well foundedneſs of 
any thing, that is, as it were, t.{tened by che 
ro its, like a larger tree, &c. : 
RA Die AE (V.) to faſten or ſend forth roots, 
do firmly fix, or well place any thing. 
RA DIC AITIED (A.) fixed, faſtened, riveted, 
rooted, &c. by oY N 
RAD1CA'TION (S.) a rooting, fixing, or 
firmly faſteuing any thing, 1 


RA'CHAT or RA CHE T (s.) à compenſation 


% 
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RADIUS (S.) a ray, beam, or luminous ſtraight 
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refractedly, which is when the medium is too 


RADIX (S.) the root of 2 tree, the ſource, 
| ſpring, or original of any thing; in Afrolegy, 
.% 


R A'DNOR 1055 the chief town of Radnorſpire, 


- quite diſuſed ; nevertheleſs, it ſtill ſends 


dice, at which he that throws the greateſt 


RAS 


the ſpring. 


RA'DISH (s.) a fallad root, eaten much in 


fellow one that is ready to commit any vil. 
es $ rar beggarly or poor fellow, all 
in ' 


line, which is either direQly from the lumi- RA 'G-BOLTS (S.) certain iron pins in a ſhip 


nous body, or reflexly tranſmitted from che 
illuminated body back again to the luminous 


that are jagged or barbed on the ſides, to 
prevent their being drawn out. 


| body, or ſideways on ſome other object, or RAGE (V.) to bellow and make a firange 


thick, and fo it glances into a thinner ; or 


noiſe, to ſtorm, find fault, to be angry with 
or at ſomething. 


or too thin a one, and ſo it chuſes a thicker; RAGE (S.) madneſs, anger, fury. 
in Aſtronomy, a radius or ray is taken for the RA'GGED (A.) torn, worn out, or tattered ; 


aſpe& or configuration of two ſtars; in Geo- 
metry, it is the ſemi- diameter of a circle, or 
the greateſt ſine; among the Anatomiſts, it 


; is the upper and leſſer bone of the arm, and RA'GMAN (S.) a pa 


the larger bone of the 1 


nativity or figure erected for the time of 
ny perſon's birth is called the radix. 


in Sauth-Wales,'is built near the ſpring head 


of the Somergil, in a fruitful valley, at the RAG0OO“ (S.) 


bottom of a hill, where abundance of ſheep 
are fed; it is a very ancient borough-town, 


alſo ſpoken of colts that have partly a new 
and partly an old coat or hair on, or birds 
moulted, &c. 


| ſtatute appointed 
in the time of E HI. for hearing and 
determining all complaints done five years be. 
fore ; alſo one that goes about the ſtreets to 
pick up rags off a dunghil, &c. to ſell to the 
per-mills ; alſo one who keeps ware- 
ouſes, &c. to buy in, and fort all forts of 
rags for the paper-makers. 
a diſh of meat well ſeaſoned 
and reliſhed, in order to make it go down 
the pleaſanter. 


whole juriſdiction reaches 10 or 12 miles RAIL. (V.) to ſcold, at, find fault with, ſpeak 


_, it is governed by a bailiff and 25 
| ut limitation of ſum ; it formerly was 
fenced with a wall and a caſtle, but they are 


diſreſpectfully of, &c. 


| ee keeps a court of plea for all actions] RAlI. (S.) a poſt or partition laid longways 
I 


before houſes, &c. to keep off carts, &c. allo 
to part fields or parts of incloſures, &c. 


dow gone to decay; and the market, which|RAT'LLERY or RATLING (S.) ſcolding, 


was weekly on Thurſday heretofore, is now 


one member to parliament ; diſtant from 


mden 115 computed, and 150 meaſured 


miles. 
ties of South - ales, whoſe air is very ſharp 
and piercing, but by its being very moun- 
tainous is unfit for corn, the ſoil being hun- 
gry, tho' not barren, and by its being very 
well watered and grafly, is fit for cattle, of 
- Which there are many bred here; it has 52 
| 133 and four market-towns ; it 
in ſhape triangular, about go miles in cire 
cumference, contains about 43200 houſes, 
and about 20,000 inhabitants ; it ſends two 
members to parliament, viz, the county one, 
and one for the town, 7 
RA'FFLE (V.) to play with or caſt three 


| Pair, or K * wins. | 
RA'FFLING G.) a play with dice, much 
| uſed at Tunbridge, G. among the quality, 
for china, plate, &c. | 
RAFT (S.) a ſort of boat or bridge made by 
| Joining | large timbers together by 
$, &c. 
RA TER S.) a ſcantling of timber, uſed 
to make the frame in a uilding to lay che 
+ tiling or covering on. 
RAG is.) a piece of linen or woollen cloth, | 
| worn or torn to ſhiyes:, or in a jagged, | 
manner, | 


Man | 
RAGCAMU'FFIN (S.) a forry, mean, tile 


„ 
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finding fault with, uſing angry or opprobri- 
uage. 


RAILS (S.) a ſort of lattice, grate, or wooden 


fence put þefore houſes. 


RAIMEN (S.) any fort of ent that pere 
|  RADNORSHIREF (s.) is one df the Gx coun-| (S.) any garm per 


ſons put on to keep them warm, -and hide 

- _ ! DA 
A .) in the * Philoſop by, was ima- 
— be the 255 of — 2 — kept 
above the common clouds by God Almighty 
for the. purpoſe of. watering the earth at 
proper ſeaſons, or to be poured down or 
reſtrained as the judgments of the Almighty 
upon extraordinary occaſions; in Scripture, 
many ſimilies are made to it, as God ſhall 
come to his people as the latter and former 
rain to the earth, by way of comfort and 
refreſhment, c. But in the preſent ſyſtem 
of Philoſophy commonly received, rain 1 
only a precipitated cloud broken into 2 
large number of drops; for as the ſolar 
and ſubterraneous heats force up or exhale 
in teams, miſts or vapours, large quantities 
of water in ſmall veſiculæ, that are ſpecif · 
cally lighter than the atmoſphere, theſe be- 
ing buoyed up till they arrive in that re- 
ion of the air, where they are juſtly ba- 
ed, there they float till ſome new agent 


| converts them into clouds, and ſo into rain, 


ſnow, hail, miſt, &c. how this is perferm- 
ed, as it is a ſecret, ſo great numbers af 
conjectures have been vented about it 4 
mong the curious, with which we will nat 
here meddle. 
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rain, &c, 


RNA 1 


RAINBOW (s.) a meteor in a ſemi-circular 
, and Fn hor exhibited in a rainy 
or watry ſky oppoſite to the ſun, by the re- 
fraction of his rays in the drops of falling 
rain; it is obſerved that the rainbow never 
pears but where it rains in the ſun-ſhine;; 
it may be artificially repreſented by cauſing 
water to fall in ſmall drops like rain, thro” 
which the ſun ſhining, ſhews a bow to the 
beholder ſtanding between the ſun and the 
drops; the moon, when in its full, will 
alſo ſometimes occafivn a rainbow after the 
- ſame manner as the fan, ſaving that the 
colours will not be ſo ſtrong and diftin& ; 
there are what are called marine rainbows, 
occaſioned by an agitated ſea, when the 
uind ſweeping part of the tops of the waves, 
carries them aloft, ſo that the ſun's rays 
falling upon them are refracted, only theſe 
have. not their colours ſo ſtrong and lively 
- as the others. : 
RAI'N-DEER (S.) a fort of ſtag very common 
in Lapland, Muſcovy, and other northern 
countries, uſed to draw their ledges, 
wich oy will do with prodigious ſwift- 
neſs, over the ſnow, &c. and alſo to eat, &c. 
The leather commonly uſed for the cover- 
ing of chairs, and which has a ſtrong agree- 
able ſcent, vulgarly called Ruffia leather, is 
the hides of theſe creatures dreſſed in a par- 
ticular manner. 
RAINY (A.) moiſt or wet with rain ; alſo 
the time of weather when it actually does 


RAISE (V.) to lift up, build, promote, ad- 
vance ; alſo to levy or collect money by way 

of tax, &c, In War, to raiſe a ſiege, is to | 
quit, leave, or forſake the works that an 
army had made before or round a town, 
and to march away from it, and thereby 
leave it at li to act and do as uſual, 

RAI'SED (A.) erected, built, advanced, pro- 


moted, lifted up, &c. 
RAI'SER (S.) in Carpentry, is the front board | 


that ſtands upon the edge to ſupport the 
board, flat board or ſtep; in the game of 
Cricket, the name of a ſmall ſtick that is put 
a- ſlant into the hole with a ball upon it, 
which being ſtruek upon the end, cauſes a 
ball to fly or jump up, in order to be ſtruck 
with a ſtick, ready in the hand of him that 
did the former act; alſo a builder, promoter, 
lifter up, or advancer of another, 
RAISINS (S.) dried that axe full ripe, 
either by the heat of the ſun, or in ovens, 
| brought from abroad, and uſed here to put 
into puddings, mince pies, . &c. 
RAI'S'T'Y or RE'STY (A. ) an ill-natured diſ- 
po in a horſe, &c. that will neither go 
ckward or forward, when he ſhould ; alſo 
- a ſtubborn, ſurly, poſiuve, ungovernable 
RAI'TING orRA'TING (S ) la 
ING or RA N laying, putting 
or ſteeping hemp, flax, Cy &c. while 


pregn, in a pond or runaing wakes, to-ſea- | during this month. 


| RAM. 
fon or make them fit for uſe; alſo ſcold- 
ing at, or finding fault with any thing or 
perſon, - 

RAKE (S.) an inſtrument in Huſbandry, with 
wooden or iron teeth, to gather graſs, hay, 
&c. together, that is ſtrewed or ſcattered a- 
bout; and in Ship-building, it is ſo much 
of a ſhip's hull, as hangs over or beyond 
both ends of the keel ; and ſometimes it is 
an inftrument without teeth, uſed to draw 
the dirt in the highways into heaps, to be 

taken away by carts, &c. | 

RAKE, RA'KE-HELL, or RA'KE-SHAME 
(S.) a name'given to a ſcandalous, wicked, 
debauched ſpendthrift, thief, whore - maſter, 
Kc. alſo the name of a gardener's, plough- 
man's, and ſcavenger's inftrument, wth 
which they collect the weeds, grafs, hay, 
dirt, &c. into heaps, 

RAKE (V.) to draw or gather together in 
heaps, &c. with a proper inſtrument ; alſo 
to be very ſaving or covetous, & c. 

RA'KER. (S.) one that gathers graſs, hay, 
dirt, &c. together in a heap ; alſo the ſca- 
venger or perſon that cleans the ſtreets. 

RA'*KISH (A.) looſe, diſorderly, lewd, de- 
bauched, &c. 

RA'KISHNESS (S.) following bad company, 
committing diſorderly, drunken, debauched 

actions, living a wicked, extravagant life. 

RA'LEIGH, RA'YLEGH or RA'GLEY 
(S.) a pretty town of great antiquity, in E/+x, 
being an ancient honour, to which belong 
great privileges, and a court leet and baron 
of ſtrange prerogati ves; its market is weekly 
on Saturday; diſtant from London 30 com- 
puted, and 36 meaſured miles. | 

RA'LLERY (S.) joaking, Fling, playing 
upon words, reproving a fault in a metry 
and diguiſed manner, 

RA'LLY (V.) to collect and put in order 
troops that are put to flight, and cauſe them 
to fight again; and to banter, joke, ſport, or 
play with words ; alſo to reprove tor a fault 
in a merry way. 

RAM (S.) a he or male ſheep, 

RAM (V.) to drive or force any thing down 
by main force, to puſh, thruſt, or beat. 

RA'MADAN or RA'MAZAN (S.) the ninth 

month in the Turiiſb y eat, which is compoſed 
only of 12 lunar months, whereof this an- 
ſwers ſucceſſively to all the months of one 
year; during this month the Turks are forbid 
to eat, drinic, or lie with their wives, from 
break of day, till ſun- ſetting, which is ſigni- 
fied by the lighting of lamps upon the towers 
of their moſques ; then they ſpend good part 
of the night in feaſting; they do moſt of 
their buſineſs in the night, and fleep in the 
day, upon account of the exceſſive heats; 


they call this month holy and ſacred, and 


affirm that the gates of paradiſe are open all 
this month, and the gates of hell ſhut 3 it 
is an unpardonable crime to drink wine 
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fantaſtic mixture of various 

ſuch as wine, ale, milk, eggs, ſugar, &c. 

more for pleaſure than uſe. 

RAMIFICA'TION (S.) a ſpreading or iſſuing 

of ſmall branches out of a large one, or of 
ſmall veins out of a large one; and in Paint- 
ing, thoſe figures that are repreſented meta- 
morphoſed into trees, &c. | 

RA'MISH (A.) of a ſtrong offenſive ſmell, 
like a fox, goat, or ram. 


RAM 


RA'MBLE (V.) to wander up and down from | 
. _ Place to place, without determining to tay, |. 
or finiſh the journey at any particular time 
or place; to go a wantoning or aſtray. 
RA*MBLE (S.) a wild, unſettled, or undeter- | 
minted: irregular journey, or a wanton and RA'NATITES (S.) a ſe& among the Jeet, 
extravagant going from place to place. 
RA'MBLER (S.) a rover, wandererer, or irre- 
gular traveller from one place to another. 
RAMBOO'SE or RUMBOO'SE (S.) an odd 


ment to raiſe great weights; and in a Ship, 
a great block belonging to the fore and main 
hilliards with three ſhivers in it, with a hole 


in the end of it, into which the ties are re- 
ceived, 


that worſhipped frogs becauſe God uſed them 
as an inſtrument of his wrath againſt Pha. 
raob, imagining God to be pleaſed with this 
ſuperſtition, | 


liquors together, RA'NCID (A.) muſty, mouldy, of an ill ſa- 


vour, by reaſon of being kept cloſe. 


RA NCOUR (S.) a malicious, ſpiteful, con- 


cealed and ſecret grudge treaſured up in the 
heart, and ſeeking a proper opportunity to 
de revenged. 5 | 


RA'NCOUROUS (A.) malicious, ſpiteful, 


angry, carrying reſentment long upon an old 
grudge, difference, or quarrel, 


RA*'NCOUROUSNESS (S.) malice, ſpite, re- 


RA'MMER (S.) an inſtrument to drive down venge, anger, ill-will, or a ſettled diſatfec- 
piles, flones, or the charges in guns, &. |! tionto a perſon or thing. ; 
RAMP or ROMP (S.) a briſk, wanton, RAND (S.) that part of the ſhoe where the 


jumping girl, one that delights in boys ex- 
erciies rather than girls toys. 


R 


RAMP or ROMP (V.) to play the hoiden, 


ſeam is ſewed; alſo that piece of leather 
that covers and incloſes the wooden hecl of 
a man or woman's ſhoe, ' 


to jump, ſpor:, or excced the mudeſty of RANDOM (A.) irregular, without care, aim, 


girls in external behaviour, to friſk or play 
at all ſorts of gambols. 


RA MPANT (A.) boiſterous, rude, friſæy, 


wanton, &c. in Heraldry, a beaſt, eſpecially 


or deſign, at all adventures, &c. In Gunnery, 
all ſnots made when the piece forms an angle 
with the horizon, and does not lie point- 
blank, are calied random ſhots. 


a lion, is ſaid to be rampart, when he ſtands RANGE (V.) to put in order, or diſpoſe an 


ſo perpendicularly upon the plants of his 


hinder feet, that the crown of his head is in 
a right line with them. f 


A'MPART or RA MpLER (S.) in Fortifi- 


my's great ſhot, and cover the buildings; on 
It is raiſed a parapet towards the champaign 


- It is not to be above three fathoms high, 


and ten or twelye in thickneſs, unleſs more 


earth be taken cut of the ditch, than can 


otherwiſe be ſtowed 5 the rampart of half 
moons is the better for being low, that the 
muſkets of the defend:nts may the better 


army, &c, into proper ranks, &c. fit for 
battle; alſo to wander or rove from place 


to place without a ſettled determined place | 


to finiſh the journey at. 


cation, is the great maily bank of earth raiſed RANGE (S.) a rank or row of any thing put 
about a place to receive and reſiſt the ene 


in order for the buſineſs. intended ; alſo the 
graie in a kitchen for the fire to roaſt, boi), 
&c. allo a beam that is placed between two 
horſes in a coach; and in Gunnery, the path 


of a bullet, or the line it deſcribes from its 


departure from the mouth of the cannon to 
the place where it lodges or firſt ſtrikes, 
when it moves freely without any ſto pate 
or hindrance till its force is ſpent. 


reach 10 the bottom of the dich ; but ſtill RA'NGED (A.) diſpoſed or regulated into 


it muſt be fo high, as not to be commanded proper order for the purpoſe deſigned, 
by the covert way; fometimes it means the RANG ER.(S. ) one that has the care of a park 


ſpace between the wall of the city and the 


next houſes. | 


RA MSE (S.] in Huntingdopſhire, built a- 
mong fens, ſeparated on the weſt ſide from 
the firm ground almoſt two bows ſhot, by 


rough quagmires, where formerly up a ſhal- 
w river veſſels uſcd to come, but cf late 
years with great pains and cok, a firm cauſe- 


noted for its fine abbey ; its market is week» , 
ly on Saturday; diſtant from Lenden 55 com 


uted and 67 meaſured miles. 


RA MS-HEA (S.) a fort of warlike engine, 


formerly uſed to baiter down the walls of a 


city that was beſieged ; g. ſo a lever or inſtru- | ill- ſcented, inclining to ſtink. 


way is made, almoſt two miles in length; it 


or foreſt, and whoſe buſineſs it is to go thro” 
and fee Whether any of the game have dil- 
parked themſelves, and to drive them back; 
alſo to preſent all treſpaſſes committed, to 
the next foreſt- court; alſo one who roves 
or wanders from place to place, 5 
RANK (A.) ſtrong, ill-ſcented, ſtinking, nci- 
ſome, &c. alſo corn or graſs, &c. growing 
very chick and cloſe together. | 


is a good country town, which was formerly RANK. (S.) a row or regular line of any num- 
ber of perſons or things; and in Military Af- 
fairs, is the ſtraight line that the ſoldiers wu 
compoſe.a battalion or ſquadrun make, 8 
they ſtand ſide by fide lengthways. ; 
RA'NKISH (A.) ſomewhat frowſy, a little 
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RA'NKNESS (S.) frowſineſs, offen fiveneſs 
of ſmell, noi ſomeneſs; alſo the growing of 
graſs, plants, Cc. too cloſe and thick, 
occaſioned by the over-richneſs of the ſoil. 

RA'NSACK (V.) to examine or look the 
whole houſe or bundle over, tö ritic, plun- 
der, or take away whatever is thought agree- 
able or advantageous. 

RA'NSOM (S.) a certain ſum of money 
paid, or condition performed, in order to 
releaſe a perſon from captivity, either of 
war, debt, or crimes, &c, 

RA'NSOM (V.) to pay the price ſet upon a 
captive, in order to ſet him at liberty, &c.* 

RANT (V.) to roar, rave, or make a noiſe 
like a drunken or mad perſon. 

RANT (S.) a bragging, pretending, or affirm- 
ing ſomething beyond nature or probability, 

RA'NTER (S.) one who fings, roars, affirms, 
and pretends to impoſſibilities; alſo a name 

given to a pretended religious ſe& in the 
time of the grand rebellion in Eng/and, 
called the-family of fin. 

RA'NTIPOLE (S.) a child that makes a 
h:deous .noiſe by crying, and is very trou- 
bleſome to dreſs, clean, or manage. 

RAP (V.) to ſtrike or hit a perſon a gentle 
blow on the head, fiagers, Ic. with a ſmall 
ſticky allo to ſwear grievouſly when in a 
paſſion. 

RAP (S.) a ſtroke or blow. 

RAPA'CIOUS (A.) greedy, covetous, deſirous 
of taking away anocher's property, c. 

RAPA'CIOUSNESS or RAPACITY (S.) 
2 forcibleneſs, hoſtilicy, ravenouſ- 
neſs, - n 

RAPE (S.) a violent forcing a virgin or wo- 
man to carnal copulatign againſt her will; 
alſo a treſpais committed in a foreſt: by vio- 
lence ; alſo the wood or ſtalks of grapes 
when dryed, and the fruit picked off: alſo 

a diviſion or part of a county, which in 
ſome places is called an hundred; alſo the 
name of a plant from the feed of which 
much oil is cxpreſſed, for various uſes, 

RA FHAEL (S.) the name of a man; in the 
Theoiog ical Diviſians F the Angels, he is one 
of the ſeven arch-angels, that are continu- 
ally before the throne of God, and are al- 

ways at band to perform his commands, as 
appears at large by the hiſtory of Tobit. 

RA'PID (A.] vidlent, boiſterous, quick, 

ſwift, haity, like a torrent of water, run- 
ning down hill. 

RA'V1DNESS or RA'PIDITY (S.) ſwiftneſs, 

Melence, haſty or quick motion, Cc, 

RA PIEK (S.) a long word worn by Spa- 

mards, Sc. 7 

RA'PINE (S.) violence, robbery, theft, pil- 

laging in war, Se. 

RAPP AREE'S (S.) any ſet of people that 

opeuly and violently rob all they can over- 


RA'PSODY (S.) a collecting or repeating a 


| RAS 


RANKLE (V.) to feſter, grow ſore, cor- 'RA'PPER Ge waterline ae wan th 1 


oath or thundering ſort of ſpeech, &c. 


great number of fragments or compoſitions 
relating to different ſubje&s 3 alſo a tedi- 
ous, dry ſpinning out a diſcourſe to a trou- 
bleſome length, 
RAPTURE (S.) a ſudden ſnatching or taking 
away of a thing or perſon ; alſo the ſudden 
. exceſs of joy, pleaſure, or ſatisfaction that 
a perſon falls into upon hearing of ſome- 
thing exceedingly pleaſing or advantageous, - 
Sc. and in Poetry, it is the heat, ſpirit, or 
fire of'a poet in his compoſitions. 8 
RAPTUROUS (A.) delightful, pleaſing, 
raviſhing with joy, Sc. 
RARE (A.) ſeldom, uncommon, fingular, 
: eſpecially in extraordinary performances; 
and in Philoſophy, it ſignifies a medium 
that is very thin, or that has many or 
large interſtices between its parts. 
RAREFA'CTION (S.) the expanding of a 
body ſo, as to make it take up much more 
ſpace than it did before, as water being 
raiſed into a ſteam by fire, &c. 
RA'REFY (V.) to make thin; as in thick, 
foggy weather in a room or chamber, to 
reduce the air to quite another temperature 
by means of heat. 
RARITY or RA'RENESS (S.) ſomething 
very curious, beautiful, or uncommon z 
alſo fleſh not well boiled or roaſted; alſo 
the thinneſs of the air, &c, - 
RA'SCAL (S.) a baſe, wicked, vile fellow, 
a a cheat, thiet, &c, 
RASCA'LITY or RASCALNESS (S.) any 
fort of baſeneſs, ſuch as cheating, forging, 
| lying, Sc. allo the meaner and more un- 
cultivated part cf the people, the ſcum or 
rabble. \ 
ASE (V.) to throw down, demoliſh, or to- 
tally deſtroy a caſtle, city, houſe, &c. alſo 
any writing, &c. ſcraped or . blotted out, fo 
that it cannot poſſibly be read. : 
RASH (A.) unadviled, fooliſh, haſty, thought- 
leſs, precipitate, Sc. 
RASH (S.) a diſeaſe that ſhews itſelf in the 
{kin, dy an innumerable number of ſmall 
pimples, &c. : 
RASHER (S.) a thin flice of bacon cut in 
order to be broiled or fried. = 
R2'>HNESS (S.) unadviſedneſs, over-haſti- 
vets, thoughtleſineſs, Ge. 
KAN, RA'SON, or MARKET-RA'SIN 
| (S.) a {mall town in Lincolnſhire, near the 
1 1pr:ng head of @* little muddy river called 
ne Ankam, which abounds with very good 
cels; its market is weekly on "Tueſday 
diſtant from London 114 computed, - and 
140 meaſured miles. a 
RA SOR or RA'ZOR (S.) an inſtrument 
made of the beſt ſort of ſteel finely tem- 
pered, and very thick on the back, thin 
on the edge and ground hollow. 


power, Cc. 


RASP (S.) a coarſe-tooth'd file, uſed to cut 
pep dn 
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file with a handle, ſomewhat repreſenting 
- a ſmoothing-iron, which the bakers uſe to 
Tub off the cruſt of their loaves with. | 
RASP (V.) to file away, to make ſmooth or 


Even. 
RA'SP-HOUSE (s.) a priſon or place of 


RAV 


wood, horn, &c. alſo a broad, flat wine, it is one that prefers reaſon to revet;. 


tion. 


 RA'TIONALNESS or RATIONA'LITY 


(S.) reaſonableneſs, probability, Sc. 


RA'TLINGS (S.) the lines or cords that 


make the Reps that go up the ſhrouds and 
puttocks, and ſo to the top-maſt ſhrouds 


- puniſhment in Holland, like our Bridezvell,; in great _ ; when they are made, they 


for ſmaller crimes, where the priſoners are repreſent a 


1 28 to raſp Iogwood for their living, 


e. 
RA'*SURE (S.) a ſcraping, ſhaving, or blot- 

ting any thing out, or pulling down, &c. 

RAT (S.) an amphibious four-legged ver- 
min, that ey much infeſts ſhips, barns, 
malt-houſes, bake houſes, ins 3 Ec. 


der. 

RA'T-TAIL (S.) a term for a horſe whoſe 
tail has no hair upon it; alſo ſpoken of 
thoſe perſons whoſe hair is very ſtraight, 
and hangs in long ſtraight lines. 

RA'T'TLE (V.) to brag, boaſt, make a yain 
noiſe or, thumping; to talk idly and im- 
probably, &c. 


The Phenicians are ſaid to have paid a RA'TTLE (S.) a toy to make a noiſe with, 


great veneration to theſe animals; the 
Egyptians in their hieroglyphicks, repre- 


- ſented deſtruction by a rat; alſo a drunken RA'VAGE 


ftrolling *perſon taken up by the watch, 
and carried to the Compter by the conftable, 
till the morning, is called a rat. 


to pleaſe children ; alſo a noiſy, talkative, 
empty fellow. i 
(V.) to waſte, deſtroy, plunder, 


ſpoil, Sc. 


RAVAGE (S.) havock, ſpoil, waſte, ruin, 
! 


uation, 


To ſmell à rat, is to diſcover or ſuſpect RAVE (V.) to ſcold, talk idly or madly, 


ſome roguery, trick, or ill deſign againſt a 
| -  »R&'VEL 
RA'TAN (S.) a piece of ſmall Indian cane, thread 0 
RA'VELIN (S.) in Fortification, is like the 


erſon. 


uſed to beat boys with at ſchool, &c. 
RATE (S.) a determined value or price that 
any goods are, or may be charged at; alſo 

a tax or impoſition laid upon perſons 


. houfes or goods; alſo the ſize of a ſhip of | 


war is called the firſt, ſecond, &c. rate. | 
RATE (V.) to tax or charge perſons or goods 
at a certain price; alſo to chide, brawl, 


to be light-headed, mad or di ſtracted. 
5 to unweave or pull out the 
any thing knit or ſlightly woven. 


point of a baſtion with- the flanks cut off, as 
conſiſting only of two faces, which make an 
angle ſaliant; it is placed before a curtain to 
cover the oppoſite flanks of the two next 
baſtions, or to cover a bridge and gate, be- 
ing always beyond the moat; the ſoldiers 
commonly call it a half moon. 


or ſcold at a perſon for faults committed RA'VEN or RA'VIN (V.) to devour or de- 


really or imaginarily. 
RA'TEABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
valued or charged at a certain rate or price. 
RATHER (Part.) to chuſe, or be more in 
— _  clined to one thing than another. 
RATIFICA'TION (S.) the approving or 
, confirming ſomething done by another, 
RA'TIFY (V.) to approve or confirm any 
thing by a public act. 
RATIO (S.) in a Mathematical Senſe, is the 
relation of two magnitudes of one kind com- 
pared to one another according to quanti- 
ty; it is alſo called à reaſon or proportion. 
RATIO CINABLE (A.) any thing that is 
done regularly according to the dictates of 
. reaſon, or that hath the uſe of reaſon, 
RATIO'CINATE (V.) to argue, reaſon, 
' diſpute, weigh, conſider. . | 
* RA'TION ($.) ſo much proviſion, ammu- 
- nition, or forage as is allowed. to one man 
in an army, which for a foot ſoldier is a 
pound and a half of bread a day. 
RATIONABLE or RA'TIONAL (A.) that 
may be borne with, that hath the uſe of 
. - reaſon, and acts accordingly. 
RATIONALE (S.) an expoſition of ſome 
- doftrine or opinion; alſo a ſacerdotal 
veſtment worn by the Fewiſh high prieſts, 


RA'TIQNALIS'T (S.) one that act upon the | 


RA'VING 


RA'VI 


principles of reaſon ; and among the Di- 


RAVI'SSANT (A.)ia Heraldry, iss tem , 


ſtroy, greedily; to covet, ſnatch, or ſeize 
upon violently, &c. Ss 


RA'VENGLASS (S.) a well-built maritime 


town in Cumberland, ſeated between the ri- 
vers Ert, Efke, and Mute, which, together 
with the ſea, encompaſſes three parts of the 
town ; the meeting of the Mute and Eſte 
forms a very good harbour, which encou- 
rages ſeveral ſhips and barks to carry on a 
tolerable trade; its market is weekly on 
Saturday; diſtant from Londen 214 com- 
puted, 272 meaſured miles. 
RA'VENOUS (A.) greedy, gluttonous, co · 
vetous, &c. | | 
IN A.) mad, delirious, in a violent 
paſſion, Ce. | : 
RA'VISH (V.) to take or ſnatch any thing 
away by violence; alſo to deflour a virgin, 
or force a woman to carnal copulation a- 
gainſt her conſent; alſo to delight or pleaſe 
3 tranſport or elevate the mind 
with joy, ſatisfaction, or wonder. 
SHINGNESS (S.) delightfulneſs, plea- 
ſantneſs, joyfulneſs, &c. 


RA'VISHMENT (S.) the act of violently 


ing a woman to copulation ; alſo 4 
rapture or tranſport. of pleaſure, joy or ſa- 
tisfaction; in Law, it is the taking away 
a woman, or heir in ward. 
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a reared, and juſt ready to leap or RE-A'CTION (S.) the reciprocal action that 


: 


; upon his prey. 
RAW 


,) th ity of meat undreſſed ;}- 
A.) © ik in art j 


alſo a perſon unſk rt or ſcience, &c. 

A4 50 155 the condition of fleſh with 
the ſkin off; alſo meat, c. undreſſed; 

alſo the condition of a perſon unqualified in 
any buſineſs, art, or ſcience. 

RAY (S.) a beam of the ſun or a ſtar, re- 


nefs of a , | 
RAY'MI os IP-RA'YMI (S.) a ſolemn 
feaſt which the ancient Yncas of Peru cele- 
brated in the city of Cuſco, in honour of 
the ſun; this ſolemnity was performed in 
the month of June after the ſolſtice, when 
all the generals and officers of the army, 
and all the curacas, or great lords of the 
kingdom being aſſembled in the city, the 
king began the ceremony, ag being the ſon 
of the ſun, and chief prieſt, although they 
had always another chief prieſt, of the royal 
family. They all prepared themſelves fur 
this feaſt by a faſt of three days, during 
which time they abſtained from their 
Vvives, and no fire was ſuffered to be kindled 
in the city; the feaſt being ended, the Ynca 
being followed by all the princes of the 
blood, and lords of the court, went into 
the great piazza of A and there turning 
towards the eaſt, and being all bare - footed, 
they waited for the riſing of the ſun; as 
| ſoon as they perceived it, they worſhip- 
ped the ſame; when the king, holding a 
great golden bowl in his hand, drank to 
the ſun, and afterwards gave it to thoſe 
of the royal family to drink; the curacas 
_ frank another liquor prepared by the veſtal 
virgins, or prieſteſſes of the ſun ; this cere- 
mony being finiſhed, they all returned to- 
wards the temple, whereinto the Tuca alone, 
with the princes of the blood, entered there 
to offer to the ſun divers golden veſſels, and 
ſeveral animals made in filver and gold ; 
and after that the prieſt ſacrificed the vic- 
tims, which were lambs or ſheep ; and ſo 
the whole ceremony ended with extraordi- 
dinary feaſtings and rejoicings. 
RAYO'NNANT (A.) in Heraldry, caſting 
or 8 forth beams. 
REACH (S.) the ſpace or diſtance that a 


preſenting a line; alſo the luſtre or bright- | which exp 


perſon, line, or thing can get or attain| 


to; alſo the extent of a perſon's capacit 
or underſtanding z and 1 Ee 
guage, it 1s the diſtance of any two points 
of land which bear to one another in a 
right line, and is principally uſed in na- 
vigable rivers, as Lime-boyſe-Reach, Green- 
wich-Reach, Long-Reach, &c. in the river 
Thames. 
REACH (V.) to Rretch qut the hand and 
take any thing from off a ſhelf, alſo to 
comprehend or - underſtand the meaning of 
any propoſition or diſcourſe; alſo to ſtrive 
pr engeavour, or · to have motions that ex- 


any two bodies have one upon another, when 

they meet each other, which is more or leſs 

as the motion is greater or leſſer, | 

READ (V.) to expreſs in proper words any 

thing, matter, or diſcourſe, that is writ- 

ten, engraved, or printed ; alſo to direct 
how to put into the loom any figure that 
is drawp upon paper in checked lines, 
by the ſeveral cords or threads 

uſed in the work of a weaver. 

REA'DER (S.) any one that reads either 
his own. or another's works, but particu- 
larly reſtrained to thoſe who read or pro- 
nounce lectures upon law, phyſick, phi- 
loſophy, &c. in univerſities, colleges, inna 
of court, &c. alſo thoſe miniſters in 
"churches, - whoſe peculiar buſineſs is to 
read the prayers or common ſervice, &c. 

REA'DINESS (S.) preparedneſs, quickneſs, 
dextercuſneſs, willingneſs. | 

REA'DINGS (S.) the different manners 

that criticks conjecture any old manu- 

ſcript or text ought to be read in; alſo 
commentaries, expoſitions, or on 

RE-ADMISSION ()J the 
- 'SSION (S. permitting or 
admitting a perſon again to act and — 
he had voluntarily laid down, or was diſ- 
charged from. 3 

READY (A.) willing, inclined, or deſi- 
rous to do any thing; alſo expert, quick, 

perfect, &c. 

To male ready, to prepare matters or 
things for the reception or execution of 


er. 

RE'AL (A.) true, actual, directly contrary 
to imaginary or ſuppoſititious. 

REA LIT V or REA LNESS (S.) the truth, 
the poſitive matter of fact, the actual ex- 
iſtence or being of any thing. 

REA'LIZE (V.] to make, cauſe, or pro- 
duce any being or thing; to ſappoſe or ad- 
mit any thing for truth. | 

REALM (S.) a kingdom or dominion of a 
ſovereign prince, | 

REAM (S.) a parcel of paper conſiſting of 
20 quires, each of which ought to contain 
25 ſheets, and in Printing does, ſo that ſo 

. many ſheets as a work contains, ſo many 

reams are ſufficient for what is called a 

common impreſſion, conſiſting of five hun- 

dred books, c. 

RE-A'NIMATE (V.) to bring to life again 
any thing that was dead; alſo to put 
freſh courage, life, or vigour into a per- 
ſon or thing, 

REAP (V.) to cut down, and gather in 
corn, hay, &c. alſo to receive the benefit 

or advantage of any thing at any time. 

REA'PER-(S.) one that mows or cuts down 
corn, graſs, &c. 

REAR (V.) to build up, erect, nouriſh, pre- 
ſerve, or keep from harm; in Hunting, ta 


Fite vomiting, &c. 


diſlodge or rouſe a boar is to rear him; alſo 
a | when 


Zee — ee eee ee — es - . 
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RE B 
hen a Horſe riſes ſo high on his hinder feet 
2s to endanger his falling backward or coming 
over, he is ſaid to rear an end, ; 
REAR (S.) the hinder part of an army or 
compafiy of ſoldiers, fleet of ſhips, &c. 
REAR- ADMIRAL (S.) the commander of 
the thitd and laſt ſquadron of a royal fleet. 
REAR-GUARD (S.) that part of any army 
which follows the main body to hindet or 
ſtop deſerters. 


 RE-A'SCEND (V.) to mount or go up again 
| 


from whence a perſon came down. 
REA'SON (S.) that faculty of the mind that 
weighs and conſiders the nature and pro- 
perty of things, and makes concluſions ac- 
. cordingly, and alfo diſtinguiſhes between 
good and evil; in Mathematicks, it is th 
ſame with Ratio; which ſee. 


'REA'SON (V.) to argue or diſpute a point 


to diſcourſe-upon a ſubject, &c, 
REA'SONABLE (A.) agreeable to the rules 
of reafon, juſt, right, and fit to be done. 
REA'SONABLENESS (S.) juſtice, equity, &c. 
RE-ASSE MBLE (V.) to ſummon or meet 
together again, 


RE-ASSI'GN (V.) to aſſign or make over 


any thing again. 
RE-ASSU ME (V.) to take up a thing that 
has been laid down before. 
RE-ASSU'MPTION (S.) a taking or aſſu- 
ming the ſame ſhape, ſtation, or condition 
as a perſon had once laid down. - 
RE-ATTA'CHMENT (S.) a ſecond attach- 
ment of one that was formerly attached and 
diſmiſſed the court without pay. 
RE-BAPTTZE (V.) to baptize a perſon over 
again, that has already been baptized. 
REBA'TE (V.) to cut into hollows or chan- 
. nels; alſo to check, blunt, &c. In Com- 
merce, it is to diſcount or repay money be- 
fore the time agreed upon, for which the 
ceiver allows the payer ſo much as the 
- Intereſt of the ſum paid would amount to 


at the rate agreed upon for the time the 


nute or contract is yet unexpired ; in He- 
raldry, it is the inſerting ſome mark of diſ- 
honour in an eſcutcheon. 

REBA'TE or REBA'TEMENT (S.) in A.- 
cbitecture, is the cutting channels or flutings 
in columns or pilaſters, &c. and in Trade, it 

is the ſum abated out of a parcel of money 

due at a- diſtant; time, for paying it down 
immediately ; alſo the diminution of figures 
in a coat ot arms. 

RE'BEL (S.) one that takes up arms againſt 
his lawful prince gr government, or that 
is obſtinately diſobedient to his parents, 
maſters, or ſuperiors. 

REBE'L (V.) to riſe in arms againſt a Jawful 
prince or government, or to be ſtubborn and 
diſobedient to parents, maſters, orfuperiors. 

REBELLION (S.) originally meant the ri- 
ſing up in arms of thoſe provinces or 

kingdoms that had been conquered, in order 


REC 
to all traĩtorous or open taking up of arms a. 
sainſt any lawful ,prince or government : 
and alſo the ſtubborn and undutiful beha- 
viour of children to their parents, and of 
ſervants tatheir maſters and ſuperiors, 

REBE'LLIOUS (A.) ſtubborn, diſobedient, 
refiſting lawful authority, or hatching or 
contriving miſchief againſt any lawful go. 
vernment. 

REBO'UND (V.) to leap, bounce, or jump 
up again, after having been thrown upon 
the ground, &c. as a marble being toſſed 
upon a pavement, or a ball ſtruck or thrown 
againſt a wall, &c, | 

REBU'FF (V.) to deny, repulſe, ſcorn, diſ. 
dain, ce. 5 

REBU'FF (S.) the refuſing an inferior's ſuit 
by 4 ſuperior with ſcorn ; a poſitive denial, 
or ſtrong oppoſition, a ſnappiſh, diſdainful 
or angry anſv er, ; : 

REBUILD (V.) to build up a houſe, city, 

palace, &c. that had been pulled ot burnt 
don, or any other way deſtroyed. 

REBU'KE (V.) to chide, find ſault with, 


check, reprove, & c. 


RE BUS. (S.) an hieroglyphick or enigma- 
tick repreſentation of ſomething, with ex- 
planatory motto's of words added to it, 
for the fuller and perfecter underſtanding 

the defign or intent of the author; in 
Heraldry, it 1s ſuch a coat as bears an al- 
lefivn to the ſurname of a perſon, as three 
eagles for Eagleſton, three caſtles for 
Caſtleton, &Cc, | | 

RE'CAL (V.) to call back or over-again, as 
if a prince ſhould ſend for his ambailador at 
a foreign court home ſuddenly, &c. 

RECA'NT (V.) to deny or unſay what a per- 
ſon had formerly ſaid, done, or written. 

.RECA'NTATION (S.) a diſewning what 
has been formerly ſaid or done, or acknow- 
ledging that to be wrong, which heretotore 
was maintained to be right. 

RECAPACITATE (V.) to enable a perſon . 
again to dv what he formerly uſed to do, but 
for want of ability had lately left it off. 

RECAPLITULATE (V.) to tum up briefly 
heads of a trial, argument or diſcourſe, 

RECE'DE (V.) to give way, fall away, re- 
tire, or depart from what had been U 
promiſed, done, or ſaid. ge 

RECET'PT (S.) the act of taking in, or re- 
ceiving any thing whatever ; alſo a memo- 
randum in writing, wherein is acknow- 
ledged the payment of a ſum of money, or 
the delivery of goods, &c. alſo directions 
for the making or compounding a remedy 
for diſeaſes, or the methud of making wine, 
ink, &c. a 

RECEIVABLE (A.) any thing that is to 
be, or may be received. 

RECEIVE (V.) to take into poſſeſſion from 

another; alſo to lodge or entertain a perſon; 
alio to bear, ſuſtain, or ſuffer the aftronts 


to regain their liberty; but it is now 191 78 


or injuries of another. 
RE- 


4 ' 3 
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RECET WER (S.) an officer appointed to take 


'RECE'PTACLE (S.) any thing or place ap- 


5. NE C 
and collect the money that is or ſhall be due 
upon account of any tax, &e. alſo a veſlel 
placed to ketch or receive the diſtillations in 
chymiſtry, &c. alſo a Jarge glaſs in an air- 
pump, out of which the air is drawn, and 
within which animals, &c. are put, to ſhew 
the ſeveral experiments. 
RECENT (A.) new, freſh, juſt done, lately 
or of a ſhort ſtanding. 


pointed for the reception of a perſon, goods 
cattle, &c. alſo a hiding or lurking hole for 
ill purpoſes. ; 
RE'CEPTION (S.) the kind or ill uſage 
that a perſon gives or receives from another; 
alſo the receiving any thing. | 
RECE'PTIVE (S.) a place or veſſel that is 
fit to receive exther perſons or things. 
RECESS or RECE'SSION (S.) a retreating, 
going back, or withdrawing ; alſo a place of 
retirement, eaſe, or hiding; and in Aſtronomy, 
the going back of the equinoctial points 
every year about 5ö0 ſeconds, occaſioned by 
the axis of the earth's ſwerving from that 
paralleliſm with the ſun, that it appareatly 
keeps with itſelf during the whole time of 
its annual revolution. 
RE'CHABITES (S.) a ſe& among the Jetus, 
founded by Rechab, the father of Jonadab. 
whoſe original, or the time when he liv-d, is 
to us unknown ; ſome imagine him to have 
deen of Judab, others, that he was a prieſt, 
or at leait a Levite; others imagine that they 
were only attendants in the temple, and 
waited upon the prieſts and Levites, the de- 
ſcendants of the Kenites, who were derived 
from Midian, ſon of Cuſb, who was of the 
ilſue of Hobab or of Fethro, the father of 
Zipporah, the wife of | Moſes, who entered 
ino the promiſed land along with the He- 
brews, and dwelt in the portion of the tribe 
of Judab about the dead ſea z they were diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the Iſraelites only by their 
retired ſort of life, and by their contempt of 
cities and houſes; tome have thought that 
Jethro himſelf firſt founded the Rechabites, 
and that Fonadab, one of his deſcendaats, 


made a new order, and enjoined his poſterity |. 


neither to drink wine nor dwell in houſes, to 
. ſow no grain, to plant no vineyards, to have 
no lands, and to dwell in tents all their lives; 
this injunction did not oblige all the Kenires 


but only the particular deſcendants of Fona-| 


dab, 'which they continued to obſerve 300 
years; in the laſt year of the reign of Je- 
bo1ia:im king of Fudab, Nebucadnezzar com- 
ing to, beſiege Feruſalem, the Rechabites were 
forced to leave the country and to take re- 
fuge in the city, yet however without quit- 
ing their cuſtom of lodging in tents; during 
this ſiege, Feremiab was commanded by God 
to cauſe the Rechabites to enter into the tem- 
ple, and to offer them wine to drink, which 
„ he did accordingly, but they remained ſted- 


R E C 

upon which the prophets ſets before the I- 

raelites the unreaſonableneſs of their revdt 
from God, and doing contrary to his com 
mandments, and ſhews them how ſtedfaſt 
the Rechabites were to the inflitutions of 
their founder, who had impoſed ſuch fevere 
reſtraints upon them. 

RECHA'NGE (S.) a ſecond payment of the 
price of exchange, or rather the price of 2 
new exchange due upon a bill of exchanę, 
to refund the bearer by the drawer. or ex- 
dorſer ; alſo extraordinary ſtores kept an. 
board a ſhip, to ſupply any accident that miy 
happen in the cordage, tackle, &c. of thit 
already in uſe. | | 

RECHA'RGE (S.) a charging again of azy 

piece of ordnance, or ſmaller fire-arms, ij 

be ready for uſe. . 

RE'CHLESS (A.) careleſs, negligent, in- 

provident, &c. 

RE'CIPE (S.) a phyſical receipt, or phyſid- 

an's preſcription, 

RECIPIENT (S.) any veſlel, &c. that js: 

_ or appointed to contain or receive aa 

thing. f 

RECI'PROCAL (A.) mutual, alternate, ia 
terchangeable, any thing that effects dif- 
ferent parties equally. ( 

RECIPROCA'TION (S.) the act of retum- 

ing of interchanging. | 

RECI'TALor RECITA'TION (S.) a nan 

ing or repeating the particulars of which 

any thing conſiſts, a pronouacing or ſaying; 
by heart. 

RFCITA'TIVE (A.] ſomething relating to a. 

recital; and in Muſict, it is a ſort of ſpeak - 

ing in a plain but muſical finging manner, 
much li ce the plain chant uſed in cathedrals 

at reading the pſalms, confeſſion, creed, &c. 

and particularly uſed at the rehearſing or 

aCtingdramatick performances in operas, &. 

RECI'TE (V.) to repeat or ſay by heart, ta 
enumerate or particularize. 

RE'CKON (V.) to —_— value, caſt up, 
or account; alſo to judge, think, or ima- 
gine. 

RE'CKONING (S. ) the adjuſting an accomptz. 
or caſting up the value of work, wages, &C. 
alſo the accompt itſelf z and in Nawigation,. 
it is the method of eſtimating a ſhip's 2 
whereby to know where ſhe is, and how 
ſhe is run, &c. ; | 

RECLA'IM (V.) to call back, to amend, do 
perſuade to leave off bad practices; alla 
to grow better, and leave off vicious cour- 
ſes. 5 | 

RECLINA'TION (S.) a leaning or bending 
backwards, a term principally uſed in dial- 
ling, and ſpoken of ſuch whoſe planes lean 
backwards torm a vertical plane. | 

RECLU'SE (A.) ſhut up, or retired from the; 
world ; and chiefly ſpoken of nuns, monks, 
&c. that live in cloiſters or religious houſes, 
and are net at liberty to go in and out at 


fait in tneir ancient perſuaſion, and refuſed ; 


pleaſure, 4 
RECLU'4 


' RECO'GNISANCE of RECOGNIZANCE 


REC OTN (V.) to melt down old or broken 


' RECOMME'NSE (v.) to begin a ſuit or 
thing afreſh, after it had hid ill for ſome | 


time, | . 
RECOMME'ND (V.) to offer or lay a perſon 
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RECLV'SION (s.) a retiring from he eels rECONCTLE (V.) to conipoſt differences 


place, or religious 


to live in a 
houſe. 


S.) a bond or obligation upon record, ac- 


to the recogniſe a certain ſum of money. 
RECOGNTSE or RECOGNIZE (V.) to 
on or acknowledge; alſo to take notice or 
knowledge of a perſon or thing. 
RECOGNISEE' or RECOGNVIZER (S.) the 
— that is bound in a bond or recogni- 
nce to another.. | 
RECOGNT'TION (S.) an acknowledgement, 
examination, or review. 
RECOFL (V.) to fall back, give way, to 
draw or run backward as a gun does when 


a gun after it is fired or diſcharged, the 
farting or flying back of any thing. 


coin, and to coin it over again, as when the 
broad or clip'd money was called in. 
RECOLLE'CT (V.) to bethink one's ſelf, or 
call to mind any thing that is paſſed or ſlipt 
out of one's mind, or that was forgotten, to 
ſummon or cher things together again that 
are ſcattered#* | 
RECOLLE'CTION (S.) a manner or mode 
of thinking, whereby thoſe notions, actions, 
or ideas that were forgotten are again brought 
to mind, and viſible to the perception, me- 
- thory, or underſtanding. 
E'COLLECTS (S.) a branch or part of the 
. Frantiſcan friars. f 


o 


or thing to or before another with the ad- 
vantage of a good character, in order to in- 
duet the perſon to whom the recommenda- 
tion is made, to favour, encourage, or em- 

oy the undertaking or perſon, | 


RECOMME'NDABLE - (A.) that deſerves | 


encouragement, that is worthy of praiſe. 
RECOMMENDA'TION (S.) an offering, 
2 e or ſetting forth a 
perſon or thing to advantage. | 
R ECOMME'NDATIVE or RECOMME N- 
DATORY (A.) any thidg that ſerves to 
a perſon's intereſt, or render him 
acceptable, & . FEE gs: 
TtE COMPENCE (S.) a gratuity or reward 
given for ſome ſervice done. 
I&E"COMPENCE (V.) to reward, requite, or 
| make a perſon fatisfaftion or amends for 
ſomething already done. ; 


poſe or ſet a page, &c. over again; in Phy- 
ſick, it is to give ſuch medicine as ma 


- cauſe the patient to reſt or ſleep after bleed- | 


make thoſe friends that were before at va 
riance ;z to interpret or explain ſeeming 
contradictions, ; f 


|RECONCYLEABLE (A.) that may be ac. 
knowledged in ſome fort of record, before 
ſiome judge, teſtifying the recogniſer to owe 


counted for, a leneſs of bei 
friends, or reconciled. * 


RECONCILIA'TION or RECONCTLE. 


MENT (S.) the act of compoſing differen- 
ces, quarrels, or diſagreements, and making 
thoſe friends that before were enemies. 


RECO'NDITORY (S.) a warehouſe or ſtore- 


houſe, a repoſitory or place to lay up goods, 


Kc. in. , 


— 
RECONDU'CT (v.) to briag any army or fin- 


„„ 
RECOLL (S.) the motion or running back of | 


gle perſon back again from any ſtrange place 
or country where they were carried, 


RECONNOTTRE (V.) in Vt, is the going 


to view and fee the ſituation of a camp, &c, 
in order to make a report thereof; at Sea, 
it is the coming ſo near a fleet, as to ſee and 
diſtinguiſh of what nation, ſtrength, &c, it 
18, 


RECONVE'NTION (s.) among the Civil 


ans, is a contrary action brought by the de- 
fendant. : | 


RECORD (V.) to regiſter, enrol, or memo- 


randum any proceedings, ſo as they may be 
always kept in memory, and applied to up- 
on any occaſion; alſo to fing like birds, or 
to play upon an inſtrument now commonly 
called the flute. 


RE'CORD(S.) a memorial or thing entered by 


the authority of a court, to preſerve the 

memory. of any proceedings had upon any 

ſuit ; alſo a teſtimony, witneſs, or evidence. 
RE'CORDER (S.) a perſon well ſkilled inthe 
laws, that the mayor or ather chief magi- 
ftrate vf a city or town corporate, having ju- 
riſdiction, or a court of records within his 
precincts, takes or aſſociates to himſelf for 
the better managing and executing matters 
of juſtice according to law ; alſo the an- 
cient name of a muſical inſtrument now 
called the flute. l ; 
RECO'VER (V.) to reſtore to health one 

that is fick ; alſe to get again any thing 
that was loft. 


RECO'VERABLE (A,) any thing that may 


be reſtored to its former condition, or that 
may be amended or improved, or that may 
be gotten or found again, after having bern 

- loſt, or well nigh ſpoiled. ? 

RECO'VERY (S.) a getting ſomething again 
that had been loſt; the being amended or 
reſtored from fickneſs to a ſtate of health; 
in Lato, it is the obtaining any thing ſued 
for, by decree or judgment in law, 


RECOU'NT (V.) to recite, relate, or tell the 


' -14ECOMPO'SE (V.) in Printing, it is to com- 


ſeyeral particulars of a matter or thing 
alſo to tell or count money over again. 


RECOU'RSE (S.) a refuge or application 
made to a perſon for help, aſſiſtance, or 
protection; alſo a paſſage, return, or going 
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ing, vomiting, &c. 


8. 


* * 


REC 
7. have Recourſe, to have the liberty of 
going to a perſon, place, or thing; to quote 

' a book, 2 — to appeal or 
apply to a or „Ec. | 

RECREATE (V.) to avert, amuſe, pleaſe, 
delight, refreſh, make merry, &c, 

RECREA'TION (S.) ſport, paſtime, pleaſure, 
a ſatisfactory or pleaſing amuſement, &c. 

RECREA'TIVE (A.) pleafing, divertive, a- 
muſing, ſatisfa&ory, &c, * 

RE'CREMENT (S.) any ſort of ſuperfluous 
matter in the blood or body, or any of its 
parts; alſo a liquor ſeveral times diſtilled 
over again; and in Phyſick, the ſeveral juices 
appointed by nature for particular uſes, which 
are ſeparated in the ſeveral glands. 

RECREMENTTTIOUsS (A.) thick, muddy, 
full of dregs, coarſe, mean, ordinary. 

RECRI'MINATE (V.) to excuſe a fault, or 
miſdemeanor laid to a perſon's charge, by 
charging the accuſer with the ſame, or a 
greater crime. 

RECRIMINA'TION (S.) a re-charging or 
excuſing one's ſelf for a fault committed, 
by accuſing the accuſer with the ſame, or a 
greater crime. 

RECRIMINA'TOR (S.) one that recrimi- 
nates or charges others with the ſame, or 
greater faults than he himfelf is charged 
with, as an excuſe for himſelf. 

RECRUDE'SCENCE (3) a growing, freſh, 
raw, or ſore again, after the wound, ulcer, 

&c. had ſeemingly been cured, &c. 

RECRUYT (V.) to ſupply with what was 
wanting, a filling up a vacancy, or ſupply- 
ing a defect. 

RECRUTTS (S.) any freſh ſupply, as in an 
Army, when treſh mien are raifed to ſupply 
the deficiencies of deſerters, or of the killed, 
wounded, &e. x 

RECTANGLE (S.) an angle whoſe meaſure 
is the quadrant of a circle, formed by the 
falling of two ſtraight lines, perpendicularly 
upon one another, 

RE'CTIFIABLE (A.) that is capable of being 
amended or ſet to rights. 

RECTIFICA”TION (S.) an amending, im- 
proving, or ſetting to rights: and in Chy- 
miſtry, it is the diſtilling ſpirits over again 
to make them the purer; and in Matbema- 
ticks, it is the finding à ſtraight line equal 
to a curved one. X 

RE'CTIFIER (S.) one who amends or puts 


things to rights; and in Navigation, it is | 


an inſtrument contrived to determine the 
variation of the compaſs, in ordet to rectify 
the ſhip's way or courſe, 

RE'CTIFY (V.) to put things in order that 
were out; to mend, correct, improve; to 
diſtil a ſpirit a ſecond time to render it more 
pure ; alſo to bring the ſun's place in the 
ecliptick on a material globe to the brazen 
meridian, c. in; Mathematicks, to find a 
ſtraight line equal to a curyed one, or a plane 


equal to a curved ſurſice ; in Aftrolegy, it is 


N 
RED 
to bring the ſuppoſed time of a perſot's 
birth to the true time. 
RECTILINEAL or RECTILINEAR (A.) 
figures or angles made by the meeting to- 
ther of right or ſtraight lines. 
RE'CTITUDE. or RE'CTITY (S.) upright- 
neſs, equity, juſtice, honeſty, ; alſo ſtraight- 
| neſs of evenneſs, &c. ; 
RE'CTOR (S.) a governor, director, or ruler; 
alſo the parſon or miniſter of a pariſh, whoſe 
office is to preach, adminiſter the facra- 
ments to, and viſit, inſtruct, and take 
care of the ſouls of his pariſhioners ; alſo 
the head or principal of an univerſity or col- 
lege, and of a convent of Jeſuits, &c. 
RE'CTORY (S.) a pariſh-church, parſonage, 
or _— living, with all its rights, glebes, 
thes, &c. ; 
RECU'MBENCE, RECU'!MBENCY, or RE- 
CU*MBENTNESS (S.) a depending or re- 
lying upon a perſon or thing. | 
RECU MBENT (A.) lying along, lolling, or 
truſting one's whole weight upon a thing. . 
RECU'R (V.) to return, run, or come back 


Again. 1 
RECU*RRENCY, RECU'RRENTNESS, or 
RECU'RSION (S.) the returning, running, 
or coming back again. 3 
RECU*RVATION, RECU'RVEDNESS, or 
\ RECU'RVITY (S.) a bending or being bent 
backwards like the upper part of an S. 
RECU'SANCY (S.) a dilſeming from, or 
non- conformity with the ſtate, by not com- 
plying with certain conditions required by 
_ a government. a 
RECU SAN TS (S.) in a Law Senſe, properly 
means thoſe who deny the king's ſupre- 
macy, and in a particular manner Roman 
Catholicks 3 though this has often been ex- 
tended to proteitants of ſeveral denomina- 
tions, for diſſeming from the eſtabliſhed 
church, and holding their religious mect- 
ings againſt law, or without the leave or 
conſent of the government. 
RECU'SSION (S.) a ſhaking, forcing, thruſt- 
ing, or beating back, 
RED (S.) a well known ftrong colour, and 
one of the principal or primary colours of 
| natural bodies, or rather an idea excited 
in the mind by the reflection of light fal- 
ling in a particular manner. | 
RE*DDING or READING (S.) in Berkfoire 
is a very ancient town, and formerly very 
famous tor its fine abbey; it is now a very 
large, wealthy, and handſome-built towny 
fituate on the river Kenner, but ſo near the 
Thamts, that the largeſt barges come up to 
the town-bridge, where are wharfs to load 
and unload all forts of goods, by means 
whereof a great trade in malt and meal is 
carried on with London, and all forts of com- 
modities with the inland counties which are 
brought from London ; the town has three 
large churches, and three meeting-houſes ; 


— 


the Kennet is exceedingly ſtored with pike, 


.- eel, dace, and particularly trout; it was for- 
merly very much inhabited by clothiers, but 

- how there are but few; it has conſtantly 
ſent two members to parliament, and in 
the time of the abbey's flouriſhing, has 

| had parliaments held in its refectory; the 
election of members of parliament of this 
borough is in the mayor, aldermen, and 
commonality, who are. in all more than 600, 
it is governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen; 
as many burgeſſes, with other officers; it 
has a large market weekly on Saturday; 
diſtant from London 32 computed, and 40 
meaſured miles. 

REDDTITION (S.) ſubmiſſion, a giving a- 
gain, reſtoring or ſurrendering a place; and 
in Law, is the judicial acknowledgment that 
the land or thing in queſtion belongs to 

the demandpnt. 

'RE'DDLE or RU'DDLE (S.) a fort of red foſſil 
ſtone, commonly called red chalk, uſed by 

. painters to draw or ſketch out figures, which 
works are commonly called drawings. 

REDE (S.) an old word uſed by the Poets, and 

particularly in Sternbold and Hopkins's ver 


— 


R E D 
building ſy#agogues, repairing the fortifica 

tions of town-walls, &c. becauſe under this 
| circumſtance they conſidered their country- 
men did not only want the conveniencies of 
life, but were under the abſolute command of 
infidels, and ran a great hazard in their con- 
ſciences vnd religion; and if they could not 
ranſom all, they uſed to give the preference 
according to the regards of ſex, quality, &c, 
and here generally a 2v:man was preferred to 
a man, a pricſt to a Levite, and a Levite to a 
Lay-Ißraelite, a Lay-Iſraelite to a preſely:e, a 
Ppraſelyte to one manumiſed, and one manumiſed 
to a ſiave; if a man happened to be in a 
ſtate of ceptivity with his father, or a rab- 
bin, his inſtructor, he was firſt to ranſom 
himſelf, and his rabbin before his father; 
but if his mother happened to be in that con- 
dition, ſhe was to be freed before either of the 
other two; among the old Romans, the offices 
of aſſiſtance and protection were due, in the 
firſt place to parents, and in the ſecond to 
thoſe under guardianſhip, after which rela- 
| tions, dependents, and gueſts were to be 

ſerved, ; 


nion of the Pſalms, ſignifying advice or JREDE'MPTION OF CAPTIVES (S.) a mi- 


counſel, 
REDEE'M (V.) to bring out of ſlavery, bon- 
dage, priſon, &c. to ranſom or ſet at liberty, 
REDEE'MABLE (A.) any thing that may 
be paid for, bought, purchaſed, or ſet at li- 


_ berty. i 
REDEE'MABLES (S.) funds, lands, taxes, 


laid, appropriated, or ſold conditionally, 
reſerving the equity of redemption. 
REDEE'MER (S.) a deliverer, ſaviour, pur- 
chaſer, or ſetter at liberty, &c. this name 
is given by way of eminence, to Jeſus Chriſt, 
the Redeemer and Saviour of the whole world; 
but 'in Moſes's Law, it was alſo given to 
him who had the right of redemption in any 
' Inheritance, or even the perſon of a near 
+ kinſman that may redeem it out of the 
hands of a ſtranger, or of any other Few 
that had bought it, without waiting for the 


ſabbatical year, when it returned of itſelt 


to the family that originally owned it. 

' RE-DELIVER (V.) to give or deliver a 
thing back agin, > 

RE-DELI'VERANCE (S.) a returning, ſur- 
rendering, exchanging, or giving a perſon 


or thing back again, that was taken cap- 


© tive, &c. 
RE-DEMA'ND (V.) to require, aſk for, or 

demand a thing again. | 

* REDE'MPTION (S.) in Law, is a right that 

any perſon has, to enter upon, have, poſſeſs, 
and enjoy again, an eftate that has been ſold, 
mortgaged and enjoyed by another, upon 
paying a certain ſum, or a e. certain 
conditions, &c. alſo the freeing and ſetting 

perſons at liberty that are in bondage, capti- 

vity, or priſon; this was eſteemed one of the 
principal inſtances of charity or generoſity 
among the Jeros, and preferred to relieving 


the poor, or publick benefactions, ſuch asl 


litary order at firſt, but ſince a religious one, 
called alio Notre Dame de la Mercy, founded 
by Peter Nolaſque, and Raymond 4 Roch fort, 
and Peter king of Arragon; the religious of 
this inſtitution, beſides the three ordinary 
vows of chaſtity, poverty, and obedience, 
make a fourth to employ themſelves for the 
deliverance of Chriſtian ſlaves detained by 
the Barbarians, and alſo to enter into ſervi- 
tude for the redeeming of Chriſtians ; the ſe- 
veral popes have not only approved of this 
order, but alſo granted them divers privileges, 
RE'DFORD or RE'TFORD-EAST (S). in 
Nettinghamhire, is a very ancient borough- 
town, built on the eaſt of the river Idle, 
over which is a ſtone bridge; it ſends two 
members to parliament, and has been, by 
divers charters from ſeveral kings, endowed 
with large privileges, and by its laſt, granted 
the 5th of king James I. it was incorporated 
a-new, by the name of bailiff and burgeſſes, 
appointing the government thereof to be in 
two bailifls, called the ſenior and junior bai- 
liffs, and 12 aldermen ; they have alſo a high- 
3 who is commonly a nobleman; 
they have a:ſo two chamberlains, a town- 
clerk, and two ſerjeants at mace z the bai- 
lifts are annually elected the firſt of . 
and enter upon their office the firſt of Sep- 
tember following; the ſenior bailiff is choſen 
out of the aldermen, and the junior bailiff 
out of the freemen that have ſerved the of- 
fice of chamberlain; the market is very 
large weekly on Saturday, eſpecially for 
hops, barley, and malt; diftant trom London 
110 computed, and 135 meaſured miles. 
RED FUSTIAN (S.) a nick name for claret, 
or red port wine, | 7 
RED GUM (S.) a diſorder in new-born _ | 
WEE: 7 
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hen, conßfling of an innumerable quantity 
* ſmall, red-headed pimples, — 
come out upon the ſkin, 

REDV/CULUS ($.) the name of a god to 
whom the Romans built a temple near Rome, 
upon the way to the gate called Capana, near 
unto which Hannibal approaching, in order 
to entet into Rome, the deſtruction whereof | 
he had ſworn, was obliged to return haſtily 
with all his army, being ſeized with e ſud- 
den terror, occaſioned by horrible ſ 
thit appeared in the air, avif it were for the 


veſſels uſed in this ſea are flat bottomed; 
there are many iſlands in it, which are not 
inhabited in the winter; the middle of the 
water is clear, and from 25 to $0 fathyms 
deep; but the ſhores, eſpecially the eaſtern 
and weſtern, are ſo full of rocks and ſhoals, 
that it is impoſſible to paſs them but by day- 
light, and with an expert pilot; the Turks 
at this day rarely ſuffer any ſhips but their 
own to paſs and repaſs on this ſea, upon ac= 
count of the depredations made ſome tim 
ago by the Portugueſe, | 


of the city 3 in the ſame place, j»ſt | RE/D-SHANK (S.) the name of a bird. 
22 3 and from whence REDU/RBERS (S.) certain perſons who buy 


| he returned when he left off his enterprize, 
the Rimans built a temple, which they con- 
ſecrated to this god. 8 
RE UD“ NTEOGRATE (V.) to reſtore, to make 
afreſh, to renew of begin again. 
REDINTEGR A'TION(S.) arenewing, male- 
ing up again, reſtoring, refreſhing, &c. 
RECLLETTER-MAN (S.) a great obſerver 
of church- holidays; a Roman Catholick. 
REDOU/SELE (V.) to come again with twice 
the force a perſon did any thing before, to 
increaſe, grow greater, c&c. 
REDOU/BTABLE (A.) dreaded, feared, &c. 
REDOU/BTS (S.) in Fortification, ſmall ſquare 
forts, to lodge corps de garde, and are uſed 
to ſecure the lines of circumvallation and 
contravallation, and the approaches; they 
are alſo made ſometimes upon every traverſe 
of the trenches, to defend the work againſt 
the ſallies of the beſieged ; they are often 
aſed before ſtrong towns, at ſmall diftances 
before the counterſearp, to keep the enemy 
at a diſtance, and cover the ſallies of the 
" garriſon; they are ſometimes greater, and 
| wa ol leſſer, but their parapet being not 
to reſiſt cannon, is only eight or nine feet 
thick, with two or three feet banks; and the 
ditch about the ſame breadth and depth. 
REDO/UND (V.) to abound, or be over and 


above, mors than enough; ſuperfluous; alſo | 


to turn to, or light upon. - N 
RED-RA'G (S.) a mock name for that buſy 
member called the tongu?. 1 
REDRE'SS (V.) to relieve, or do juſtice to 
an injured perſon, to take away all cauſe of 


RED-SE/A (S.) a branch of the Indian or| 
Ethiopian ocean, which parts Arabia from | 


Africa and Egypt, running, from north to 
ſouth about 1200 miles ; towards the north 
it is about eight or ning miles over, and 
Is full of rocks, which by reaſon of its nar- 
rowneſs, render it dangerous for ſailors, and 


therefore not much frequented, eſpecially | 


now the way to the Indies is diſcovered by 
the ocean; the children of Iſael's paſſing 
over this ſea under the conduct of Moſes dry- 
foot, will make it for ever memorable ; it is 
more like a river than a fea, and in many 
places ſhallow, and univerſally trewed over 
with rocks aud ſands, ſome of which are 


ſtolen cloth, knowing it to be ſo, and then 
dye it of another colour, &c. to diſguiſe it. 


REDU/CE (V.) to bring down lower, to make 


weaker, to humble, conquer, or ſubdue. 


REDU'CIBLE (A.) that may de changed, al- 


tered, conquered, made leſs, &c, 


REDU/CTION (S.) a bringing back again, a 


ſubduing, conquering, ot changing out of one 
name or form into another; and in Arith- 
metick, is the name of a particular rule, 
Which when it would change a larger ſpe- 
cies of coin, weight, meaſure, &c. into a leſs 
but till to retain the ſame value, multipli- 
cation is uſed, and is called reduction de- 
ſcending ; to effect which, the quantity of 
the greater name is multiplied by ſo many of 
the leſſer as makes one of the greater ; as im 
20 ſhillings to knaw how many pence, that 
number being multiplied by 12, the pence in 
a ſhilling, the product or anſwer is 240; and 
on the contrary, a leſſer name being given, 
to find how many of the greater is contained 
therein, you muſt divide the given number 
by ſo many of the leſſer as makes one of the 
greater, and the quotientisthe anſwer ſought, 
and this is called reau&ion aſcending 3 as if 
240 pence were given, to know how many 
ſhillings were contained therein, that num- 
ber being divided by 12, the anfwer will be 
20; in Algebra, the clearing an equation 
of fractions, and other troubleſome, and ſu- 
perfluous quantities, and bringing down the. 
quantities to their loweſt terms, the tranſpo- 
fing of quantities from one ſide to the other, 
till the quantities known poſſeſs one fide of 
the equation, and the unk hown the other, 
whereby both are known, is called reduction 
of equations ; in drawing of maps, figures, 
&c, it is the making them leffer than the 
| copies or originals, by the help of a feale, 
&c, and in Surgery, it is the putting a diſſo- 
cated or fractured bone into its proper place, 
REDU/CTIVE (A.) any thing that may ba 
leſſened or reduced. ; t 
REDU'NDANCY, REDU"NDANTNESS, 
or REDU'NDANCE(S.) ſperfiuiry, abun- 
dance and overflowing, &c. 
REDU'PLICATE (A.) abounding, exceed 
ing, overflowing, &e, | 


REDU/PLICATE (V.) oe or fold over 


| 


' " ble, and others tovered with water: the 


| again, | 
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REE (S.) .a ſmall. Portugueſe coin, of-about 
Half a farthing Engliſh value. 
REED (S.) thoſe ſtems, flags, or Rally 550 
ok grow by or in the tivers or fenny places, 
allow within; alſo a Jeoiſb meaſure of 3 
yards and 3 inches in length, --. + 
RE E/DIFY (V.) to buildup again that which 
bad been pulled or thrown down. | 
REEK (V.) to ſmoak or caſt forth a. ſleam 
like hot water, meat, &c. 
XEEK (S.) a ſteam, ſmoak, or vapour ; alſo a 
Rack of bay or corn. 
REEL. (V.) to ſtagger or toter, net to by able 
to ſtand or walk by reaſon of liquor, the va- 
* pours, &c, 


2 REEL (S.) an inflrument to wind thread, fiik, | 


c. into ſkains, c. 

RE ENTER (V.) to come back again, and 
go into a place, houſe, &c. that a perſon 
had left the poſſeſſion of, &c. 

RE-E/NTRY, RE-E/NTERING, or RE- 
F/NTRANCE (C.) a going back-or into a 
place again, that a perſon was come from ; 
and in Lau, to take the poſſeſſion of land, 
"&c that had been aſſigned over to anothes, 
Ec. alſo to carry an article to a perſon's ac- 
count again, after it had been written off or 

- "diſcharged, 

RE -ESTABLISH (V. ) to ſettle a perſon or 
thing again, that had been put out of the 
way, &c. 

REEVE (V. ) among the Sailers, is oled for 
putting a rope in, through, &c. as when 
they would ſay, Put the rope through the 
block, they ſay, Reeve it through the block, 
&c, and the contrary is to unreeve. | 

REEVE (S.) the foreman, ſteward, or over- 
ſeer of a coal pit or coal-mine, is called a 
' coal-reewe 3 alſo the bailiff ol a Manor or 
tranchiſe, &c. 


* 


RE-EXA/MINE (V. ) to examine any thing 


. over again, 

KE-EXTE/NT (85 a ſecond extent made 
upon lands or tenements, upon complaint 
made, that the firſt extent was partiahy 
executed. | 

*REFE/CTION (S.) any meal or matter of 
eating and drinking, to refreſh a wearied 

or hungry. perſon, _ 

REF E/CTIVES (S.) enlivening, comforting, 


or refreſhing medicines, proper for weak or 


fainting perſons. 

Ri.FE/CTORY or REFE/CTUARY (S.) a 
common hall or dining-room, eſpecially in a 
monaſtery, college, &c. whete the triars, 

" nuns, ſcholars, &c. eat all together. 

REFE/L (V.) to confute, diſprove, or de- 
monſtrate by plain arguments the falſity, 

improbability, or amm of any pro- 
poſu ion. 

REFER (V. ) to ſend back to e ee perſon, 
to quote a particular paſſaze of a book, &c. 
© alfo to ſubmit a matter. in diſpute to the 
Judgement and determination of others. 


REFEREE” (S.) one to whom a matter in diſ- 


r 
* 
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pute is ſubmitted as be determined; an ar 
bitrator, -&c. 

RE/FERENCE (S. ) 1 in n Writing or Printiog, ia 
a mark that ſhews where ſomething ſpoken 
of is more ſu ly treated of, &c. alſo a ſub- 
mitting any matter in diſpute to the deciſion 
of other p-rſons choſen on purpoſe. 

REFERE/NDARY (s.) formerly meant the 
maſter of requeſts, or keeper of the ſeals of 
a prince or chancellor; but now in France, 

it means an officer of the Chancery, who 
makes report of ihe letters of juſtice, as of 

- thoſe of reciſion, and ſuch like; at Rome, 

they are the prelates who bring before the 
pope affairs end requeſts, or petitions for 
the ſignature of right and favour, who take 

. cognizance of cauſes brought before them, 
and wherein they act for any ſum not ex- 
ceeding 500 crowns of gold, 

REFI/NE (V.) to make pure, or take away 
the droſs from any metal, liquor, &c. alſo 
to improve the manners or morals of a peo- 
ple, &c. alſo to make critical remarks upon 

a watter, to handle a ſubject curiouſly and 
with judgement. 

REFV/NINGor REFI/NEMENT (8. the art 
of ſeparating gold and filver from any other 
metals it may be mixed with; alſo the im- 
proving upon any ſubject, by curiouſly and 
 crxically conſidering every part, and by add- 

ing to, or ſubtracting from it. 

RE FIT (V.) among the Sailors, is to clean, 
mend, repair, and make a ſhip fit for. ſer- 
vice again, after coming from a long or ha- 
zardous voyage; alſo.the mending or mak- 

ing up again a houſe, a coat, &c. fit for that 
ſervice, which before it was not. 

REFLE/CT (V.) to beat or caſt back the rays 

of light or heat; alſo to ſpeak diſreſpettfully 

of a perſon hy cenzaring or ſpe ak ing 111 of 
him; alſo to think, ponder, conſider, or 
meditate ſeriouſly upon a thing. 

REFLE/CTION or REFLE/XION (S.) the 

. returning back of rays of heat or light, by 
ſtriking upon a hard body; alſo that opera- 
tion of the mind, whereby a perſon weighs 
and confiders the ſeveral circumſtances of an 
object or affair, by means whereof the ie ve - 
ral ideas raiſed or excited in the mind are 
regulated and duly formed. 


(S.) the nature, condition, or circumſtance 
of a thing, that renders it capable of re- 
flect ion. 

NEFLO/wW (v.) to roll e or r flow back again. 

'RE/FLUX or REFLU/XION (S.) principally 
ſpoken of the tide flowing back again after it 
is come to its full height, ener called 
the ebbing of the tide. 

REFO/RM(V.) to mend, new - mould, or rec- 
tify a perſon or thing, eſpecially ſpoken of 
bringing perſons over from a wicked, p10- 

fligate life, to ſobriety and regularity: in an 

At. it is to reduce a body of wen, either 


by nn the Whales. and putting the 
é . 1 e i eee 


NEE LEXIBVLITY,or REFLE/XIBLENESS - 
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officers ang men into other bodies, or only 
dreaking a part and keeping the reſt, 


REFOR MACO (Sz) an officer whoſe com- 


pany or troop is broke, and he continued only 
in half-pay; in a Si, it is a geatleman 
who ſerves as a volunteer, in order to learn 
the duty of an officer. 
REFORMA/TION (S.} the ct of reforming 
or amending of abuſes, errors, &c, andin an 
. eſpecial. manner is ſp-ken both of the time 
and act of the Proteſtants ſeparating from, 
and forſaking ef the ſeveral notorious abules 
crept into, and practiſed by the church of 
Rome, particularly the univerſa! reformation 
in the 16th century. | 
REFO/RMED(A.)amended, reclaimed, new- 
made, or formed. over again. 
.REFO/RMED(S.) thoſe who have left off the 
practice of worſhipping ſaints and angels, of 
. adoring the hoſt, diſpenſing indulgences, 
owning the ſupremacy of the pope in toreign 
kingdoms, praying for the dead, and ſeveral 
other ſuperſtitious practices; and now called 
dy the general name of Proteſtants. 
REFO/RMER (S.) one who makes it his bu- 
ſineſs to correct mi ſdemꝰ anors, and cauſe 
dad practices to be left off. 54-49 48 
REFRA/CT (V.):o reſiſt, force, or beat back 


again, | 
REFRA/CTION (S.) in Aſtronomy and Perſpec- 
tive, is that diverſity of ea error of 


the ſight, which happens in our contemplat- 
ing the ſtars, or beholding bodies or objects 

at 2 great diſtance, either by optick inſtru- 
ments, or any other interpoſed diaphe nous 

body, when thereby the rays or ſpecies of 
the viſible object are broken, and repreſent 

- the things otherwiſe than in truth they are, 

- as 18 evident by looking glaſſes, which, ac- 
cording to their greater, denſity or rarity, 
greatly alter the object; the general cauſe ot 
refraction is the obliquity of the ſight, and 
the thickneſs of the air, which the thicker 
It 18, the greater will be the refra#ion ; for 
which reaſon the ſun, moon, or flars nearer 
the horizon are moſt obnoxious to it; where- 

as in the meridian the air is freer from va» 
pours, and conſequently clearer, 


 REFRA/CTORY (A.) fubborn, obſtinate, 


: . croſs, perverſe, ſelf-willel, e. 


REFRAGABLE (A.) any thing that may be 


; 2 withſtood, contradicted, or gain- 
ld". * 
REFRAL/ N (V.) to with- hold orabſtain from 
any thing, to bridle or keep one's ſelf back 
from the do ne any thing ; to forbear, 
REFRANGIBViTYor REFRANGVBLE- 
NESS (S.) the liableneſs or capacity of be- 
ing refratted, a 
REFRA“NOIBLE (A.) that is capable of, or 
may be ſefracted. 
REFR ENA“ TION (S.) a curbing, ſtopping, 
checking, with- holding, Ec. and in Aſtrology, 
it is a ſort of weakening to a planet, by its 
; ; $910g io an aſpect with anotker, which be- 


R E 
fore it comes up to it becomes retrograde, fa 
that nothing Ggnified by the former con- 

junction will he affected. e 
REFRE/SFI (V.) to recruit fainting or tired 
| ſpirits, to renew þroken or loſt matters, to 
comfart or relieve travellers in hot of ſaltry 
weather; to water, invigorate, and improve 
ground, gardens, or flowers, Kc. 
REFRE/SHMENT (S.) a recruiting, renew- 
ing, or enlivening perſons or things grown 
faint, or languid by reaſon of heat, labour, 
_— "as 
REFRVGERATE (V.) to make cool, 
RE/FUGE (S.) a place or perſon of ſafety 
and protection from danger or puniſhment z 
among the Jews, in order to provide for the 


| ſecurity of thoſe, who hy chance, and with- 


out any defizn, ſhould happen to kill a man, 
in whatever manner.it ſhould be, God com- 
n.andted Moſes to appoint fix cities for ſuch to 
retire to, and have time to prepare for their 
defence before the judges, and to be protected 
from the fury of the deceaſed's relations, 
three on each fide the river of Ferdan, which 
ſerved rot only for the Hebrews, tut for all 
ſtrangers a ſo that ſhould dwell in their coun- 
try; they were commanded alſo, as their na- 
tion and people ſhould inc reaſe, ſo they ſnould 
add three cities of refuge to the other fix; 
Maimonides affirms, that not only theſe but 


alfo all the 48 cities appointed for the habita- - 


tion of the priefts and Levitet were cities of 
refuge, with this difference only, thatthoſe 


cities appointed by the law, were obliged to 


receive and lodge all thoſe that fled thither 
for notbing; but theſe might accept or refuſe 


them as they pleaſed : and upon what con- 


ditions they thought fit: the temple of rhe 
Lord, and eſpecially the altar « fburnt-offer- 
ings, enjoyed the privilege of being an aſy- 
lum; thoſe who took ſanctusry tete, were 
preſently brought before the judges, and 
if found guilty of wiltul murder, they were 
forced away even from the altar, and put to 
death without the temple; but if innocent, 
they were ſent to one of the cities of eſuge, 
under the protection of a guard; that the ac- 
ceſs to theſe cities might be eaſy, the roads 
were to be kept conſtantly in good repair, 
and were to be at leaſt 42 feet broad; and 
if there were any croſs roads, a poſt was ſet 
up to dire to the city of refuge ; after a 
perſon's trial was over, and innocence ap- 
| peared, he was to ſtay a while here, ag it 
were in baniſhment, till the death of the 
then high-prieſt, and if he ventured to go 
away before, the relations of the deceaſed, 
called the ayenger of blood, might ſafely 
kill bim, but not afterwards, if he ſtaid his 
full time; the Grreks and Romans had allo 
their aſylums or places for refuge, and the 
Chriftian church, in imitation of the Jer 


temple, had their churches ſacred, and by 


the favour of ti e emperors Gratian, Vulenti- 


nian, and Thcod:fius the Great, thoſe who by 
- "4 I . - © thei 


a 
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their own authority ſhould go into 4 church 
and fetch out a perſon that had taken fanc- 
tuaty there, were condemn's to baniſhment, 
. N the loſs of hair and beard, &c. 
Honor ius, and ' = 
manded they ſhould be puniſhgd as if gvilty 
| of treaſon ; but theſe privileges ſoon intro- 
_ duced ſuch inconveniencizs, that certaix cri- 

minals were not to be protected; Fufimian 
allowed all wilful murderers, adulterers, ra- 


' viſhers, &c. might be forced away; but fu- | 


ture have left diſmal accounts of the 
Churches extending this power, which by 
the Reformation is now wholly aboliſhed 
out of all proteſtant countries; 
*REFUGEE* (S.) dny one that goes or flies to 


another fer ſafety or protection, from the 


power or punifhment of another; and parti- 
cularly applied to thoſe French proteſtants 
that came over into Ergland to ſcreen them- 
. ſelves from the tyranny of Lewis XIV. king 
ol France, over their perſons and.conſciences, 
REFU/LGENT (A.) bright, glorwus, ſhining 
like the ſun at noon-day, OO 


(S.) ſplendor, brightneſs, ſhiningoeſs, &c. 


fur the Yomwnger com- 


"_ 8 
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REGA/RDANT (A.) in u applied 
to thoſe creatures that turn their heads ts 
look towards their tails, &c, | 
REGA*RDED (A.) efteemed, valued, reſpect- 
, or looked upon with tenderneſs, &c, 
REG ARD ER {S.) an obſerver of what he iz 
| about, &c, alſo an officer belonging to the 
|  kirg's foreſt, who is obliged vpon oath to 
- = * — enquire of all offences and 
| defaults that have been committed 
foreſters or others. | 7 - 
REGA*RDFUL ( A.) mindful, careful, con- 
1 cerned for, or thoughtful of any thing. 
EG A/RDLESS (A.) thoughtleſs, uncon- 
| cerned, negligent, xe. 
RE*GENCY (S.) the government of a king. 
dom by ſeveral lords, &c.. during the abſence 
or minority of x king or queen, &. 
REGE*NERATE (V.) to be born again, to 
be renewed, amended, or called back frem 
ſome practices that were not lawful. 
REGENER A'TION (S.) a being born again; 
and in Scripture is uſed in two ſenſes, 1. For 
that ſpiritual birth we receive in baptiſm, 


| REFU/LGENTNESS or REFU*LGENCY f uot For that new life expected at the general 


REFUND (v.) to pay back money that has 
deen extorted wrongfully from perſons, 
 REFVUYSAL (S.) a denkal, rejection, or non- 
compliance with a propoſal or requeſt made 
* to 4 Se G: 7 
REFUSE (V.) to deny compliance with a re- 
queſt made, to reject a propoſal, &c, 
RE/FUSE-(S,) the ſediment of liquor or me- 
_ tals, the waſle, droſs, or leaſt valuable part 
of any thing. 8 
KEFU TA ION (S.] a conviction or demon- 
ration that an argument advanced by an- 
other was falſe, abſurd, or improbable, &c. 
REFUTE (V.) to prove 2 perſon is in the 
'. wrong, to convict of falhood, or improba- 


| bility. 
REGAIN (V.) to get or vecover that which 
Was loſt. 6 | 
REGAL (A.) ſomething pertaining to zking 
or queen. 
EGA LE (V.) to treat, refreſh, feaſt, or en- 
tertain magnificently, 
REGA “LE (S.) a great or princely feaft, alſo 
the right which the king of France hath to 
jay the revenue of biſhopricks and arch- 
| bilhopricks, and vatant ſees, till the biſhop 
ot archbiſhop hath taken bis oath to the 
\ . King, and it be regiſtered in the chamber of 
accounts at Paris; the king «fo, during the 
vacancy of the ſee, names perſons to offi- 
ciate in the prebendaries and other dignities, 
and in whatever benefices are in the gift of 
the biſhops or archbiſhops, except cures of 
pariſhes, ah KY 
REGA'LIA (S.) the rights or enſigns of roy- 
. alty belonging to kings, queens, &c, 
REGA LIT V (S.) the royalty, ſtate, grandeur, 
and magnificence of a king, queen, &c, 
; REGA'R (V.) to look upon, to have a par- 


u 0 0 
RE'GENT (S.) the perfon that governs a 
kingdom during the abſence ox minority of a 


wh queen, &c. | \ 
RE*'GENT or RE'GNANT (A.) governing, 
, reigning, commanding, ruling, &c. 
REGER INATE (V.) to bud or ſpring out 
n a ſecond time, E224 
RE*GIBLE (A.) that muy be ruled, governed, 
commanded, or eaſily kept in order, 
RE*GICIDE (s.) a murderer of a king or 


queen. * N 
RE*GIMEN or RE*GIMENT (S.) regularity, 
rule, government, &c. In-Grammar, thoſe 
caſes or variations of a noun directed or go- 
verned by a _ and in Phyfick, it is the 
manner or way of a perſon's ordinary living, 
or of the phyſician's preſcription to behave or 
live, in reſpect of eating, drinking, &c, 
RE*GIMENT (S.) in an army, is a body of 
| ſeveral troops of borſe, or companies of 
- foot, and commanded by. a colonel, the 
number whereof has never yet been abſo- 
lutely ſettled, but is in ſome places and 
: mo times more, and in and at others 
n : 
REGIMENT AL. (A.) ſomething belonging 
to a regiment, as a ſoldier's cloaths, arms, 
Ec. to diſtinguiſh him, &c, : 
RE/GION (S.) a country, coaſt, quarter, ot 
part ĩcular divifioh of the heavens or earth. 
RE*GISTER (v.) to enter, write down, re- 
cord or memorandum any thing, ſo that 
the preſent ſtate or circumſtances thereof 
may be hereafter eaſily turned to or known; 


r 


page, may fall exactly one upon the back of 
another. . 


| REGISTER (s.) ſometimes ſignifies the roll, 


' record, or- book wherein the- mexpor). t 


Ucular reſpect for; to condider, c. | 


in Printing, it is to order à form that the 


0 
of 


larger or ſmaller matrice for a larger, or 


RYGISTRY (S.) an office to keep or pre- 
| ſerve records, eſpecially thoſe relating 


REF'GNI (S.) the antient inhabitants of Sur. 
rey, Suſſex, and part of H Ire 
REG 


REGREYSS (S.) to return or go back again. 
RE'/GRET (V.) to be unwilliag, or againf 


 REGRE'T (S.) ſorrow, grief, reluQtancy, un- 
willin 

REGULAR (&.) orderly, ſober, diſcreet, 

ners. 


ſbolids, whoſe ſuxfaces are made up of regu- 


REGULARNE3S$S er REGULAfRITY (S.) 
REGULARS (S.) monks or religious perſons, 


RE'GULATE (V.) to put in order, ſet to 
REGULA'TION' (s.) a putting or ſetting 
REGULATTOR (S.) in Mechanicks, eſpecially 


| prrſop that has the power or Hill te ſet 


* 


REG 


#ny thing is minuted or entered down; nd 


ſometimes it means the officer or perſon 
who bas that charge; in Chymiftry, it is a 
contrivance to increaſe-or diminiſh the heat 
of a furnace by drawing out or ſhutting in 
an iron plate, whereby a greater or leſſer 
degree of air is let in or ſhut out, &c. alſo 
an inner part of 2 Jetter-founder's mould, 
whereby he enlarges or leſſens it, fit for a 


ſmaller ſized letter. 


proceedings in Chancery, or ſpiritual-courts ; 
alſo the rolls or books themielves. 


RAT ER or REGRA'TOR (S.) a fore- 
ſtaller of a market; alſo one that ſells good: 
in the ſame. market he bought them; alſo a 
retailer or ſeller in ſmall parcels of thoſe 
goods he bought by wholeſale or in large 


arcels. 


doing a thing, to grieve after, or mourn for 
the loſs of a perſon or thing, 


eſs, &c, 


according to good rule, order, or Mane 


Regular Bodies in , are certain 


Jar and equa} ures, and whoſe ſolid angles 
are all equal, the number whereof is five, 
called a tetrabedron, hexahedron, octahe- 
dron, dodecahedron, and the icoſihedion. 
Regular Curves, any of the conic lec- 
tions. - 

Regular Figares, in Geometry, are ſuch as 
are equilateral and equiangularz to know 
which, ſet one foot of a compaſs in the 
centre of the figure, and extend the other 
to one of its angular points, and ſweep it 
all round, and it will exactly touch all the 
other angles; but if it does not, then it is 
an irregular figure, | 


exaRneſs, orderlineſs, the being or behav- 
ing according to rule and reaſon, c. 


who live in a retired, -rigid life, according 
to certain rules, &c. 


rights, govern, or keep in order. 
things in ordet or to rights. 


in Clock-making, is a ſmall ſpring to the ba- 
lance of 4 witch; ot a nut to draw or ſcrew 
up and down at the bottom of the pendulum ; 
allo a clock made and ſet on parpoſe to ſet 
other clocks and watches by, &c. alſo any 


RE/GULVS (s.) among the 


. 


RET 


perſons and things to rizhts that are out of 


order, In the Fewwifb Temple, the regulate” 
of the lots —— poſt or office, 
defigned that there might be a proper diſtri- 
dution of the holy offices ; for the ſervice of 
the temple was directed by caſting lots ac- 
cording to the weekly couiſes of the ſas 
cerdotat order; the prieſts who were in the 
waiting week, were obliged to put on their 
habits z Dow, chat every one might under- 
ſtand his buſineſs, they wereall thrown into 
a Circle, and when thus ranged, the regu- 
Tator took off the cap of any one of them 
as be thought fit, and put it his own 
head, which was a ſign that they 'were to 


- begin to reckon in their drawing of low 


from this perſon; afterwards they agreed 
_ ſuch a number, as they thought ſaffi- 
cient to manage the whole ſervice; and like- 
wiſe for the ſettling of the lots; upon this 
they drew lots four times; the firſt was to 
chufe thoſe who were to clean and prepate 
the altar, and to make the fire; the ſecond 
was to pitch upon thoſe that were to ma- 
nage the ſacrifice; the third choſe perſoua. 
to offer the incenſe; and the fourth was for 
ſuch as were to lay the parts of the ſacrifice 


upon the altar, 
ifs, is the 


pureſt part of a metal, which, in or after 
melting, ſettles at the bottom of the crucible 
after the droſs is evaporated or ſcummed off 
from the top; alſo among the Afronemers, 
it is the name of a ſtar of the firſt magnitude 
in the conſtellation Les, 


REGU*RGITATE (V.] to ſwallow a thing 


over or down again. 


REHEARYSAL (S) the repeating or ſpeaking - 


over again a report, diſcourſe, &c. alſo the 
trying or private practiſing of players or 
muſicians of a play or concert before they 
— to play or act it openly upon the 


age. | 
REHEA/RSE (V.) to ſay by heart, to repeat, 


to tell or relate; alſo to try or repeat a thea- 
trical performance over privately, to ſee 
whether each perſon is perfect in his part. 


REJF*CT (V.) to@cfuſe, caſt off, or away 3 


flight, deſpiſe, diſregard, &c, 


REJE'CTABLE (A.) liable to, or that may. 


be rejected, deſpiſed, turned away, caſt off, 
Koe. | 


REJECTION (S.) adeſpifing, cafting away, 


a refuſing to have or continue, &c, 


REIGN (V.) to rule or govern as the ſupreme 


magiſtrate of a nation or people; alſo to 
conquer, ſubdue, or maſter. 


REIMBA/RK (V.) to go iato a ſhipagain, in 


order to go to ſome foreign country from 
whence a perſon was come ſome time be- 


foe; in Hunting, it is ſaid of a deer when 
he returns to his lodge again. 


REIMBARKA/TION (S.) the returning or 


going on ſhip-board again, &c, 


* — 5, « K « T * 2 
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REIMBAR/KED (a.) ſhipped, er ſent on 


board a ſhip again. 


* 


REIN BAT TTLED (Ag) regulated, or put in | 


order of battle again, after an army ot com- 
+ pany had been broken or ſcaitered by the 
enemy, &. 6 | 
REIMBU/RSE (V.) to repay a perſon any 
- 'charges he had been at.' t. 
REIMPRE/SSION (S.) a making a mark over 
again, in wax or other matter, that was 
worn out; alſo the printing of a book, pam- 
phlet, &c. over again. 
REINFE/CTED (à.) one that is infected with 
any noiſome diſeaſe, either of body or mind, 
after he has been once cured. | 
REINFO'/RCE (V.) to recruit or add new 
ſtrength, power, or force to a perſon, army, 
or cauſe. | | = 
REINFO/RCEMENT (S.) an addition of new 
ſtrength, by ſending recruits of men, ſhips, 
ammunition, &c. to any army, city, &c. 
REINGA'/GE-(V.) to enter into a buſineſs, 
parly, or affair again, after a perſon had 
quitted it. 8 4th 
REINS (S.) thoſe leather ſtraps that a rider 
holes in his hands, faſtened to the curb or 
bit of a horſe's bridle, to govern or turn the 
horſe which way the ride- pleaſes; alſo that 
part of a human or auimal's body, whoſ-: 
office is ta ſtrain the urine into the pelvis or 
baſon, and cauſe it to run through the ure- 
ters into the bladder. 
REIN STATE (V.) to put a perſon, place, or 


thirg in the fame ora like pace or condition | 


they were in former y. 7 2 
REJOVCE or REJOY'CE (V.) to expreſs 
great pl-afure or ſatisfaction at the hearing 
or enjoying any thing; alſo to pleaſc, make 
merry. delight, or ſatisfy a perſon, | 
REJOVN (v.) to mend a thing that was ſplit 
or broken, by gluing or otherwiſe joiring it 
again; alſo to reply or anſwer to an objection 
or allegation made by another. a 
REJOYNDER (S.) an anſwer or exception to 
a replication, eſpecially in law - mattets. 
RE IO NTING (S.) the new ſhooting or fit- 
ting the joints or edges of boards that make 
Iiquor caſks, &c. which are either broken 
by bad uſaze, or ſhrunk by the weather, &c. 
. © alſo the filling up of joints or courſes of 
tones or bricks with freſh mortar where 
time or weather had worn them away. 
REVTERATE (V.) to repeat or do the ſame 
words or actions over again. : 


REJUVENE/SCENCE or REJUVENE/ | 


SCENCY (S.] a recruiting or growing 
young, ſtrong, or vigorous again. 
-  RELAY/PSE (V.) to fall or ſlide back again in- 


to a diſeaſe of body or error of mind, called] 


by the church hereſy. E 
RELAPSE or RELA/PSING (S.) the falling 
back, or becoming fick again by rezſon of 
cold, &c. alſo the returning to and profeſſ- 


ing of the ſame gpinions that a perſon thro? |: 
| fear or other preſent mgtives had ſecmingiy 


o 


RE L 
RELA/PSED PERSONS (S.) inthe Church of 
Reme, ate ſuch as retura to hereſy after ei- 
ther confeſſing the fac, legal conviction, cr 
public abjuration; theie by the council of 
Tarracon are ſ-nienced-to confinement, but 
the council of Narbonne delivers them over 
to the civil magiſtrate for capital puniſh- 
ment, which rule the court of inquiſition 
follows; a penitent in this condition after 
his humble requeſt; having received the ſa- 
crament, if he te a prieſt, or of any reli- 
: gious order, is firſt degraded, and his heat 
ſhaven; then he is pronounced relapſed, and 
- notwithſtanding this repentance, he is haled 
out of the ecclefiafiica! court, and delivered 
to the civil magiſtrate,. with this clauſe ef 
pretended compaſſion, T hat the church will 
make uſe of ber inter:ft, that the rigour of the 
ſentence may be moderated, and fhort of death ; 
after this, the biſhop and the inquiſitor ſend 


ſome perſons of character to acquaint him 


he muſt die, to confirm him in the orthodox 
faith, and exhort him to patience, and after 
ſ-ntence paſſed, they go along with him to 
the place of execution, pray with him, and 
never leave him till he has ſuffered, which is 
by being firſt hanged till he is dead, and 
then burnt ; but thoſe who continue obſti- 
nate are burnt alive; as for thoſe who abet 
hereſy, it is yet undetermined what they 
ſhall do with them, and therefore ſome are 
of opinion, the pope ought to be con- 
es how ſuch an one ought to be dealt 
With. £434 ; 
RELAfTE (V.) to tell à ſtory, repeat or give 
an account of any thing ſeen or heard; alſo 
to delong to the ſame family, or be of the 
ſame blood or kindred. a ä 
RELA'TION (S.) a tepeti tion or rehearſal of 
any aftair, or buſineſs, hiſtory, or matter of 
fact; alſo a perſon that is of kin to another, 

as a father, child, brother, couſin, &c. allo 
the mutual reſpect or regard of habitude that 
is between any two or more things. 

RELATIVE (A.) ſomething that belongs or 
relates to another. 

RELA“T ORS (S.) in Hunting, are thoſe that 
ſtand advantageouſly to ſhoot or dart a ſtag, 
boar, or other creature that is hunted. 

RELAX (V.) to looſe, unbiud, flacken, yield, 
comply, or give way. | 


JRELLAXA?TION (S.) a ſlackening, yielding, 


giving way, &c. alſo a ceſſation or reſpite; 
in Surgery, it is an overſtraining of a muſ- 
cle, tendon, nerve, &c. by a fall, over- 
reaching, or lifting too great a weight; in 
a legal Senſe, it is a diſcharge or releaſe. 
RELEASE (V) to free, ſet at liberty, or let 
a perſon go from confinement or puniſh- 
ment, either perſonal or pecuniary. 
RELEA'SE or RELEA/SEMENT(S;).a Law 
term for a deed or inſtrument, by which 
actions, titles, eſtares, &c,- are ſometimes 
extinguiſhed, annuiled, tranſmitted, abridg- 


.Jotſaken, . 


ed or enlarged ; alſo a freei ſetting a6 
in nota; 


NE I 


RE IL. 


＋ nberty dan priſon, or all actions or claims RELIGION (s.) is properly that awful reve- 


— whatever, rence and pure worſhip that is due to the ſu- 
£8 RELE/NT (v.) to become ſoft, compaſſionate, | preme Author of all beings, called God, 
+: compliable, &c, to have pity, to repent of though it ia very often abuſed, and applied 
10 What is paſt. | to the ſuperſtitious adorations too commonly 
er REEE/NTLESS (A;) cruel, obſtinate, pity - - paid to ſaints, angels, &c. among the Chrif- 
* ; leſs, mercileſs, without all tenderneſs, or | tians, and to idols and falſe gods among the 
n compaſſion, » ' EN SIO: . Heathens, &c, NE - | 
er RF/LICKS or RE/LIQUES (8) venerable | Religions of Europe. The inquiſition has 
a- remains of real or pretended ſaints, which | ſo great an influence in Haly, and the iſles 


conſiſt either of actual parts of their bodies 


thereabouts,. that no heretics are publicly 


ad or effects, to which the extravagant ſuperſti- allowed todwell there, and all are called ſuch 
nd tion of ſome, and the artifice, covetouſneſs, as diſown the pope for their head, and refuſe 
ed and intereſt of others have attributed the to ſabmit to all the ſuperſtiiions of the church 
ed working of miracles, ſtill practiſed to the | of R:me; only ſome Jets are tolerated, and 
6f ſhame of Chriſtianity in the church of Rome | for that they pay a tribute to the pope 
ll abroad op*nly;z but in all proteſtant coun- throughout the ecclefiaſtical territories ;z the 
the tries very ſparingly, and only among them- | Yenetians tolerete no Fews z in Naples, a few 
53 ſelves, being forbidden here in England by profeſſors of the religion of the Greet church 
nd ſeveral ſtatutes! 4 | are allowed; Sicily, Sardinia, and Malia per- 
im RE/LICT (S.) the widow of ſome married mĩt no profeſſion, but that of the Nman- 
ox man that is dead; in the Jeiſb economy, | Catbolicks. Dalmatia is partly poſſeſſed by 
ter if the deceaſed had no children by the wife, | the Vene iant, and pa'tly by the Turks; the 
| to and ſhe was of an age, or otherwiſe likely to | republick of Raguſa pay tribute to the Turks, 
and have children, the brother, or other near | but are of the Romiſb church, and have an 
1 is kinſman of the deceaſed, was to marry her; archoiſhop of their own; the iNanders- of 
and and, if he refuſed, there was a mark of in- Crfu, though ſubject to the V-netians, are of 
ſti- famy ſet upon him, but dowagers of their] the Greek church; the iſſe of Candia is now 
bet kings or prieſts were not ſubject to this Jaw; | under the dominion of che Turks, but beſides 
hey among the R:ymans, widows were not per- | Mahometans, th-re are Roman Cathelichs, 
are mitted to "marry till a year after the de-] Creeks and N, who pay tribute for their 
on- ceaſe of the huſband, without ſpecial leave liberty; in Spain and Portugal the inquiſitibn 
ealt of the magiſtrete, and thoſe who did were is fo rigid, that none but Rmaiſts are tole- 
branded with a mark of infamy, and alſo rated; in France they are univerſally Roma- 
ive fined. , e nis, and alſo in all thoſe parts of the Ve- 
alſo RELIEF (S.) comfort, help, or any kind off tberlands that belong to France or Spain; in 
the charitable aſſiſtance given to perſons in any] the ſtates of Halland, the reformed religion 
ſort of want or diſtreſs; in the court of | following Calvin is moſt univerſal, tho” all 
| of Chancery, it is an otder ſued out for the diſ- | other opinions are tolerated, whether Jes, 
r of ſolving contracts, &c. upon account of their | Papiſts, Lutherans, &c. only the Papiſts are 
her, being unjuſt, unreaſonable, or exceedingly not allowed the open and public exerciſe of 
allo prejudicial, &. among the Hunters, it is the | - their religion; but the others are allowed to 
that place where @ hare goes to feed in an even-] build ſvnagogues, churches, &c, at Gtneva 
ing; in Statuary, Carving, &c. the uſing of the reformed religion is general; of thethir- 
$ or any figure above the plane is ſo cal ed. teen Swiſs cantons, five are Romaniſts, viz, _ 
RELIEVE (v.) to comfort, belp, aſſiſt, or | Uri, Seitz, Onderwall, Lucern, and Zurict, 
that ſupply perſons in any ſort of diſtreſs, trouble, | alſo the generality of Sulern; the others ei- 
tag, or affliction; in Var, it is the bringing freſn ther Calviniſis or Zuinglians, and in moſt a 


: men to do the ſervice or duty of thoſe who 
ield, have been a conſiderable time at the work.“ 
| RELIE/VO or RELVEF (S.) a term in Car- 


mixture of Remanſfis and Reformed; the 
Vaudois and Griſons partly Reformed, and 
partly Catholicks 3 the Vatoline all Catho- 


ing, . ing or Sculpture, for all tuch works as ſtand] licks: Germany has almoſt as many profeſ- 
ite; out above the plane or ground whereon they | fions as there are princes, ſtates, and free ci- 
nuſ- are made, which is differently named, act] ties, but the emperor is a Raman Catboliek; 
ver- cording as it is done; ſo when a figure is] but Lutberaniſm is moſt countenanced by au- 
; in made repreſenting nature, it is called alta, or thority; Calviviſm is moſtly profeſſed in the 
* bigb relief; but when it comes but a little Palztinates, in the country of Heſſe, the 
r let way out from the ground, as the head upon] duchy of Wirtemberg and the Hans Toons 3 
niſh- a piece of coin, it is then called baſſo-relieva, | Hungary is partly Roman - Cathol ichs, and part» 

5 c. in Architefare, it is the projecture of | ly Lutherans, and a great number of Ariam; 
Law any of the mouldings; and in Pain'ing, itis| Poland is generally Catholicks, excepting in 
hich the regular and bole diſpoßtion of the lights | Lowwer-Poland, about Lublin Pruſſia, and Li- 
imes and ſhades, that when the picture is viewed | vonia, towards the Baltic-Sea, where there 
ridg- at a proper diſtance, the figure and foliages] are many Proteſtants, ard in the provinces 
ng at ſeem detached from the'graund, or as it were | 


| bordering upon Hungary, Moravia, and Sile- 
Yoo N 7 


tiling out of it, fa; 


end, and in England ard Ireland the Epiſcopal 


church at Conflantineple ; the Morduoit, that 


rey gather, and caſt them up towards 


ny places, particularly thoſe of the Greek 


- Eriarchs here, one at Antioch, the other at 


Cbriſtians, Fexws, Banyans, and other idola- 


Ali; in this dominion there are many ido- 


REL 


Tranfikvania has all forts, but feweſt of the 
Remaniſts; Swedeland and Denmark follow 
the Augſburgb confeſſion, and are commonly 
called Lutherans ; in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and the territories thereunto belonging, 
the reformed religion is univerſally eſtabliſh- 


government 1s obſcrved-z but in Scotland, 
Preſfbytery,tho* in all there is the indulgence 
of other perſuaſions publick}y allowed, ex- 
cept the Papiſts ; the Muſcovites follow the 
Greek church, and though they haves patri- 
arch at M:ſc:ww, yet they acknowledge the 


are upon the frontiers of Muſcovy, eircum- 
ciſe like.the Jezus and Turks, tho? in other 
Circumſtances they are not of their religion, 
nor are they profeſſed Chriſtians or igolaters, 


Live according to the laws of nature, and | 


gone God, Creator of the world, to 
Wu they offer the firſt- fruits of all that 


heaven ; Crim Tartary profeſſes Mabume- 
taniſm, there are alſo among them ſo ne 
Fews and Reman Catholicks, to whom they 
give toleratfon upon their paying tribute; 
Turkey generally profeſſes Mabometaniſm, 
but Fewws and Chriſtians are tolerated in ma- 


church, who have a patriarch at Conſtan- 
tinople, whoſe juriſdiction extends as far as 
- Afia Minor or Natolia. 
Religions of Aſia. In Turkiſh Afia Ma- 
Gometaniſm is uppermoſt, though other opi- 
nions are tolerated ; the Greeks have two pa- 


Jeruſolem; in this empire are principally 
thoſe called Armenians, Georgians, Neftorians, 
Facobites, and Maronites ; there are alto ſome 
Roman Catholicks, Sabeans, Coptes, and a great 
number of Jews; the Roman Catbolicks are 
for the moſt part French and Venetian mer- 
chants, who are aflifted by the Franciſcan 
monks, whoſe common reſidence is at Jeru- 
ſalem and Betblebem; in Perſia Mabometa- 
niſm, according tothe ſect of Ali, is the na- 
tional religion, but all ſtrangers have liberty 
of conſcience, ſo that there are all ſorts of 


ters; Arabia is ſobject to the grand ſeignior 
and Ma bametan princes, who permit Chriſti- 
ans to live there, who have built a famous 
monaſtery upon Mount Sinai, poſſeſſed by the 
Caloyers or 1eligious Greeks of the order of 
St. Bojil; the empire of Megu! in India is 
ſodject to a Mahometan prince of the ſet of 


Jatrous heathens, and allo ſome Roman Ca- 
tholic ii, Jeu, and Abs ſſines, all nations and 
opinions beirg toleraied;z the peninſula of 
Indus on this fide of the guif of Bengal com- 
-ptehends many kingdoms, but moſt of them 


heathen idol. ters; but the iſland of Goa be- 


Fa; and thoſe advancing towards the Seb 
and Levant are generally of theGreek church; 


longs to the Pariugurſe, who have divers 


R'E L 


churches and monaſterics in it z the orch- 


- biſhop of this iſle hath under him all the 


biſhops of the Zaſt-Indies; and here the in- 
quiſition exerciſes its tyranny againſt all that 
they call apoſtates; but Armenians, Jews, 
Moort, and Banyans are ſuffered to live 
there according to their religion, beſides 
Arabs, Perſians, and Abyſſines, who partly 
follow Chriſtianity, and partly the Mfoo-ifþ 
Mabomctaniſm; the people of Calecut gene- 
rally believe in God, Creator of heaven and 
earth; but they imagine him to be idle, and 
affirm it is an evil angel that governs the 
world; they pay divine honours to this an- 
gel, and call him Deumo, and alſo to ſereral 
other imaginary and falſe deities; the king-= 
dom of Nar/i-gua practiſes the ſame ſuper- 
ſtitions, and have abundance of pagods and 
temples built in honour of their demons; 
the king of Golconda follows the religion of 
the Perſians, but the people are groſs idols. 


ters; the main land of India beyond the Gan- 


ges is poſſeſſed by ſeveral idolatrous princes ; 
the peninſula of the ſame Iadus on the eaſt 
fide of the gulf, is alſo a country where 


they worſhip idols or falſe gods, the chief 


whereof are Siam, Tonguin, Lao, and Peguz 
the king of Siam permits the exerciſe of all 
ſorts of religion, and ſhews particular marks 
of eſteem to Chriſtianity; the peninſula of 
Malacca is a dependant upon Siam, but the 
greateſt part of it is poſſeſſed by the Hol- 
landers, who grant liberty of conſcien.e to 
all merchants trading among them ; there 
are many Roman Catbolicks in the kingdoms 
of Tonquin and Lao, where the Jeſuits preach; 
the people of P:gu are ſo addicted to idola- 
try, that all attempts of converting them to 
Chriſtianity have hitherto proved fruitleſs; 
tha Chineſe are idolaters, but Chriſtianity u 
tolerated among them, and the Jeſuits have 
divers churches there; there are alſo a great 
number of Fexvs, who have there ſynagogues 
by the permiſſion of the emperor of Cbira ; 
Tartary is ſubject to divers princes, the chief 
of whom is the great Cham, ſame of the ſo- 
vereigns are Mabometans, others are Pagans 
and idolaters ; there are alſo Neftlorian: and 
Pen, but ſuch as obſerve but little of the 
aw of Moſes; idolatry reigns in Japan, and 
ſince the perſecution of Ticoſama, who reigned 
there in 1630, the Chriſtans have had no 
church in that country, tho' they formerly 
had: the Philippine iſlands belong to the 
king of Spain, who gives liberty ot conſci- 
ence to all thoſe of the country who are 
idolaters, and to divers Indian Chineſe: ; the 
iſles of Sonda, called Java and Sumati a, ate 
inhabited by people addicted to idolatry ; 
there are alſo mixed with them Mabametan: 
and Chriſtians; the Hollanders are very Po- 
tent in the iſle of Java, wherein they have 


Batavia the natives of Ceylon are idola- 


ters, but there are many Mabometans and 
Chriſtian: among them, the Dutch _ 
6 an N m. 
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many cities there; the iſle of Cyprus is un- : 


der the dominion of the Turks, but both the 


| Latin and Greek Chriſtians live there with- 
out moleſtation, as do alſa the Armenians, | 


tes, and all forts of ſes, paying only. a 
2 for their liberty; the iſle of Rbodes 1s 
inhabited by Turks, Jews and Greeks, 

' Riligions of Africa. Barbary is inhabited 
by Moors, Tarks and Arabs, who are Ma- 
hometans; ſore; places are poſſeſſed by the 
Engliſh, Spuudi dt and Ars 3 there are 
ſome towns: where the infidelt ſuffer the 
Chriſtians and Fetus the exerciſe of their re- 
ligion, upon paying tribute; the chief reli- 
gion of Egypt is the M. an, obſerved by 
the Turks, Moers and Arabs; the Chriſtian 
Ciptes have their churches, and the Jews their 
ſynagoguesz the people of Zagpuebar,: and 
on the Coaſt of Aber, are Mein; but 
the E who have ſome places in Zan- 
bar, 
—_ are alſo Jews and idolaters ; the pa- 
tives of the iſle of Madagaſcar believe there 
is one God, Creator of heaven 'and earth, 
but they alſo worſhip an evil ſpirit; the 
French, who are eſtabliſhed there, endeavour 
to bring them over to Chriſtianity ; Cafreria 
is peopled with idolaters, the Ho/landers hav- 


ing only two forts towards the Cape of Good 


Hope, and the Portugueſe a caſtle in the king- 
dom of Sofela ; there are many icolaters in 
the kingdom of Congo, ſome Mabometans, 
and divers Chriſtians, particularly in the 
province of Angola, of which the Portugueſe 
are maſters; the Guineans worſhip idols, but 
the Engliſh, Hollanders, and Danes, poſſeſs ſome 
py upon that coaſt, and the Portugueſe 
ave inhabirants in the country, where they 
endeavour to introduce Chriſtianity z the 
Negroes mix with their idolatry ſome cere- 
monies of Mabometaniſm, as do alſo the in- 
habitants of Zuaraz Biledulgerid are Ma- 
bometans; the people of Nubia have a mix- 
ture of the Chriſtian ceremoaies with thoſe 
of Judaiſm and Mabometaniſm ; the Abyſ- 
fine are the pureſt of all the oriental Chri- 
ſtians; heathen idolatry is the antient reli- 
gion of Monomatapa, but the Jeſvits have 
introduced Chriſtianity in many places. 
Religions of America. Canada, or New 
France, is peopled with Reman-Catholicks, the 
greateſt part of the country being, till the 
late peace, ſubject to the king of France, 


but now to the king of England; New-Eng- | 
land, New Holland, and New Swwedeland,” 


are colonies of the reſpeRive nations, whoſe 
name they bear, and profeſs their own re- 


ligionz the Savages, I- one, Hurons, Al- 


loguains, and others, have ſcarce any reh- 
gion at all, except thoſe who converſe with 
the Europeans; the Engliſh have divers 
places in Virginia; the natives believe there 
are many gods of different orders, who de- 
pend upon one chief, which they call K-u- 


n who is their ſovereign, and bath been 


fo from eternity; they, eſtcem the moon, 
2 ; 


ave there introduced Chriſtianity; 


REM 
and ſtars, as demi - gods; the  Saviges of 
Florida ate idolaters, and worſhip the fun 
aud moon, but the Spaniards and Bngliſp 
have intreduced Chriſtianity in many places 3 
Mexico or New Spain is well peopled with 
* Catbolicks, — _ is an: arch- 
biſhop and divers biſhops z the Spaniards are 
alſo maſters of New Caftile, where they 
have introduced the Popiſh religion; the 
mountaineers of this country are ſtill idola. 
ters, worſhipping the ſun and moon as their 
principal divinities, ſuppoſing them to be 
man and wife; the Caribbee iſlands and na- 
tives of Guiana adore idols, and ſome among 
them believe the immortality of the ſoul ; 
the inhabitants of the country of the Ana- 
ron are idolaters, but the Portugueſe have 
irg a fine city there, called San adore, 
where is an archbiſhop's ſee, the Savages 
| are daily converted to Chriſtianity ; the 
country of Plate, and that of the Pa 
are moſtly idolaters; but the Spaniard: — 
divers places there, and a town called L' Aſ- 
ſumption, which is both a biſhop's ſee, and 
has alſo a college of Jeſuits ; there are ſeve- 
ral ſeminaries eſtabliſhed in Chili, on purpoſe 
to convert thoſe natives, who of themſelves 
have little or no religion; the Roman Ca- 
tholick religion is eſtabliſhed in Peru, which 
belongs to the king of Spain; there is an 
archbiſhop at Lima, and divers biſhop:icks 
in the other provinces, ſo that idolatry is 
almoſt rooted out from among the natives 
thereof. 
RELIVGIONIST (S.) a devotee, or one that 
is or pretends to be, a great admirer of re- 
igion, | | | 
RELYGIOUS (A.) devout, holy, addicted to 
the ſtrict obſervation of piety, &c, 
RELVGIOUS (S.) all thoſe ſes and orders bf 
monks, friars, nuns, &c. that under the 
pretence of devoting themſelves ta the ſtrict 


upon the labours of others. : 

RELUNQUISH (V.) to quit claim to, or for- 
ſake any thing; to yield up, or part with. 

RE/LIQUARY (S.) a ſhrine or place to put 
or keep the relicks or holy things belonging 
to ſaints in, ſuch as ſome attrioute the vir- 

tue of working mitacles to. 

RE/LISH (V.) to like the taſte of any thing, 


courſe, uſage, or behaviour of another, 
RE'/LISHABLE A.) any thing that taſtes ſa- 
| vourily, or that may be liked or approved. 
RELU'CT (v.) to diſapprove of, to be averſe 
do, to ſtrive ↄgainſt, c. | 
RELU/CTANCY or RELU/CTANTNESS, 
(S.)an unwillingneſs, a diſliking, a ſtriving 
' againſt, an oppoſition, &c. = 
RELY* (V.) to put one's confidence in a per- 
ſon, to depend upon him, &c. 
REMAUVN (v.) to ſtay b<hin3, to be left, or 


| be over and above the number or quantity 
wanted, 


RE- 


obſervation of religion, withdraw themſelves _ 
from the world, and frequently live idly _ 


alſo to 2 of, or encourage the diſ- 
0 


REMAI'NDER (S.) any perſon or thing that | 
* 


C Ceaſe of another, to whom they are given at 

., -© the firſthand; in Marbematicls, it is the], - CON 

. rdiflerence between any two numbers orquan- | REMYSSNESS. ($,) flacknefs, negligence, 
careleſineſs, &c. : 

REMI'T (V.) to fend back; and in Trade, is 
uſually a billof exchange for money or goods 
ſent to a certain place; alſo to forgive a 

erime or fine, &c. to abate of the force or 
power of any thing. - LR 


REMYTTANCE or REMI/TMENT' (85) 


br out of the greater, 


REMA NCIP ATE (V.) to ſell or return a 
REMA ND (V.) to. ſend or command a perſon 


2 NEM ARK (S.) an\obſervation, note, or par- 


REMARKABLE(A.)worthy of being notes, 


REMARK ABLENESS (S.) ſomething ex 
tiraordinary or worthy of being noted, mind. 


REMA/RRYING (S.) a marrying again af- 


- RE/MEDIABLE (A.) that may be he!pes, 


K E NM 


oy 


is left behind; in Law, it is an eftate in 


lands, tenements, or rents given to a perſon | 


at ſecond hand, to be enjoyed af er the de- 


titiesthat is left after the lefier is taken ttcm 


EMA'INS: (S.) all that is left of a deceaſed 
perſon, or of any other thing. 


thing back again to him who firft ſold it. 


back again to priſon, either before or after 
taking his trial, - 15 L als 


REMA/RK-(V.) to take notice, obſerve, or | 


mind the particulars of any thing. EMC "4 
ticular, minded in any thing, 


. -obferved, or minded. 


ed, or obſerved. 


ter z- divorce from, or the death of a huſ- | 
band or wife. N ' 

- amended, or cured, - | 

REMEDILESS (Aq without hope or p*fli- 
hility of belp or cure; 5 | 

REMEDY (V.) to help, cure, amend, or 
put to rights, 11 

RE MED V (S.) any medicine, plaſter, or 

manner of helping, curing, or ſetting a 
fick, wounded, or afflicted perſon to rights 


again. abi b 
REME/MBER (V.) to call to mindpor carry 
any action or thing paſt in one's mind. 
REMETMBRANCE S.) the act of calling 
paſt things to mind. | ; 
REME“MBRANCER (S.) a perſon or thing 
that puts one in mind of paſt things; alſo 
rtain officers in the exct,equer, who are 
appointed to enter recognizances taken be- 
fore the barons for any of the king's debts, 
for appearance or non- obſervance of orders, 
to put the treaſurer and judges in mind of 
ſuch things as are to be called on, and dealt 
in for the king's advantage, &c, and alſe 
take all compoſitions and bonds for fi ſt. 
fruits and tenthe, and to make but proceſſes 
zgainſt thoſe who ere delinquents. 0 
REM VND (V.) to put in wind, to refreſh the 
memory, - 1 0 | b * 
REA1Ni/SCENCE or REMINUSCENCY 
(S.) the faculty of the ſoul or: mind, by whic\ 


it calls paſt things to preſent remem- 


brance. . 


REM1/SS (A.) negligent, careleſs, heedleſs, 


ſorgetful, &c. 


may be pardoned, forgiven, or put by. 


| 


| REMI'SSIBLE (A.) that js capable of or that | 


REMO RSE (S.) a check, forrow, 


REMPYSSION (S,) in Lew, is the forgiving 
| 4 2 


N E M 


* 


or pardoning a crime; and in Phyfih, it x 
the abating of a diſtemper, though it does 
not go quite off; and in ratural Philoſophy, 
it is when the power or impetus of 2y bedy 
or thing is very much ſlackened or weak. 
ened. | 8 


— 


forgiveneſs; alſo money or bills ſent from 
one country to another, either for money or 


goods formerly ſent, or then to be ſent by 


the other party. 


REM“ T TER (S.) one who ſends money or 


bills to another in a diſtant place or country ; 
alſo in Law, where a man has two titles, 


and is ſeiſed by the latter, which proving de- 
'feQtive, he is reſtored, or remitted to the 
other more antient title. 

REMNANT (S.) a part ef any thing that is 
left, and principally is ſpoken of cloth, ſilk, 


&c. that is left in cutting out a piece into 
parments, &c, | 


REMC/NSTRANCE (S.) a petition or hum- 


ble requeſt made to a king, &c, wherein 
the hardſhips of the ſubjects in genera), or 


of ' ſome perſons in particular, are ſet forth, 


ariſing from the ſevere execution of tome 
law, tor which relief is prayed, | 


REMO/NSTRANTS (S.) a ſect in Hellind, 


called alſo A*minians, very numerous and 
powerf. 1, taking their name from a writing 
or 1emonftrance prefented to the ſtates in 
1609, wherein they reduced their dodire 


to the five following articles, 1. That God 


in election and reprobation has a regard on 
the one fe to faith and perſeveranc*, and 
on the other fide to incredulity and impe*1- 
tence, 2, That Jeſus Chrift died for all 
men without exception, 3. Thar grace 13 
neceſſary for the application of one's ſelf to 
good. 4. That grace does not act irreſiſti- 
bly. -5: That, before affirming that the 
reger erate cannot totally fall off, this quet- 


tion muſt be more accurately examined, The 
Calviriſis, who oppoſed them and bad the 
governing power, uſed them very ſeverely, 


and at a ſynod held at Port, their opinions 
were condemned ir- 1618, 


REMO'NSTRATE (V.) to plead or endes- 
vour to defend, by convincing a prrſon o 
the teaſovableneſs or unreaſonablencſs of 


certain matters. 


REAMORA (S.) a lett, ſtop, hindrance, de- 


lay, or put off; and ſometimes means a ſea 


lamprey or ſuck-ftone,' which is ſaid to eat 


into and ſtick in the krels of ſhip:, and 
thereby hinder or ſtop its courſe; alſo the 
name of a ſurgeon's inſttument. | 


ſhame, 


— 


hormr, 


ff. ; 
REMO/V E. (V.) to put a perſon or thing out 


*. * 
" £ 
" 


REN 


ſhame, &c. ariſing in a perſon's mindafter 
the commiſſion of ſome unlawful act. 

REMO/RSELESS (A.) without reſtraint, 
check, ſorrow, ſhame, &c. of mipd or con- 
ſcience; hardened, ſtubborn, obſtinate. 

REMO / TE (A.) diftant, tar, or a great way 


of the place or buſineſs he or it is now in 
to change the place of its ordinary dwelling 
or habitation. __ © 
REMO “VE or REMO VAL. (S.) a change of 
place or bulineſs, &c, | 2 
REMO “Nr (V.) to get on horſeback again, 
to aſcen?, of get upon an eminence again, 
from wh.ch a perſon was come freſh gown 
and in War, it means the providing or fur- 
nilbing troopers or dragoons with freſh 
horſes in the room of ' thoſe that have been 
killed, &c. F | 
REAMPHAN or RE/PHAN (S.) one of the 
falſe deities worſhipped by the Iſraelitei, about 
which the learned are much divided; ſome 
ſuppoſing it to be the ſtar Venus; others that 
it was dontt, in ſcripture called Thammuz 3 | 
others that it was one of the deified kings of 
Egypt, or that he reigned in Joſeph's time, 


who is ſaid to have amaſſed vaſt quantities | 


of weelth, and that he left four millions of 

talents behind him. 7 
REMU'NERATE (V.) to reward, pay, or 
recompence for a thing done. 
RENAL (A.) of or belonging to the reins, 
RENA/SCENCE or REN 47SCENCY (8. ) a 

renewing, ſpringing up, or being born again, 


RENA/SCENT (A.) ſpringing up, renewing, | 


or being born again. 


RENASC|BY/LITY or | RENA/SCIBLE- | 


NESS (S.) the power or capacity of being 
born, renewed, or ſpringing-up again. 


or by chance. a 


RENCOU/NTER (V.) % meet accideatally, : 
RENCOU/NTER (S.) in War, is when two ö 


ſmall parties or bodies of troops meer,” and 


fight or ſkirmiſh together; alſo when iwwo[ 
perſons accidentally meet, quarrel, and fight | 


upen ſome ſudden quarrel. 

RENO (V.) to tear aſunder, to pull to pieces, 
Ke. by violence. i, ; 

RLE'NDER (V.) to give, yield, return, &c. 
alſo to tranſlate out of one language, into 
another; in Law, a returning or paying 
tack rent, or giving up or allowing of land, 
&c alſo in Building, it is the plaſtering ot 
walls, called alſo pargetting. en 

RE/NDEVOUS or RE/NDEZVOUS (s.) an 
appointed place for the meeting of ſoldiers, 


or others, à place of common or ordinary 
reſort, | 


RENDS or RENTS (S.) the ſeams between 
the planks of a ſhip ; alſo the ſlits in cloth. 
RENEGADE or RENEGA?DO (S.) one 
who forſakes the Chriſtian religion for Ma- 
ENS. cram 
V.) to do or begin a thing af 
x the leaſe of a houſe, oy WY * 


o 
RENE“ WAL. (S.) the actual beginning of 
mak ing a thing over again. | 
RENIVTENCY (S.) a firiving againſt a thing, 


a teſiſting, &c. _ , | 


liquor that comes from a cow at the time of 
her calving, uſed for turning milk into curds 
for the making cheeſe, &c. a 

RE'/NOVATE (V.) to renew or make afreſh. 


or doing any thing over afreſh. | 
RENOUY/NCE (V.) to diſown, quit all claim 
o- title to any thing, to forſake, or leave off. 
KE/NOWN (S.) fame, honour, reputation, &c. 
RENT (S.) a ſlit or place torn in a garment, 
Kc. alſo a ſchiſm in the church, a rebellion 
in the tate, &c. alſo the money paid for the 
uſe of a houſe, land, &c, 
RENT ABLE (A.) that may be leitor rented 
at a certain annual ſum. . 
RENTAL or RENT ROLL (S.) a liſt or ca- 
talogue of the ſeveral particular rents payable 
by the feveral tenants of an eftate, &c, 
REN'T-CHARGE (S.) in Law, is where a 
perſon makes over his eſtate to another by 
deed, either in fee, fee tail, or term of life, 
yet reſerves to himſelf a ſum of money by the 
ſame indentute, to be paid annually, &. 
. with. clauſe. cf diſtreſs for non-payment. 
RE'/NTERING (S.) the ſewing two pieces of 
cloth edge to edge without doubling them. 
ſo that when the-wool is laid or teazed over 
the ſeam, the blemiſh is ſcarcely perceptible, 
and this is ſometimes called fine- drawing. 
RE\NTER-WARDEN (S.) an officer in moſt 
corporations, part of whoſe butinels is to 
+ . look affjer, receive, and pay the rents or 
-., profits belonging thereto, 1 
RETN T- SERVICE (S.) is where lands ate 
held by feahy and certain rent, or that 
zu hjch the making. of a leaſe to another ſor 
a term of years, reſerveth to be paid for 
theme. K | : 
RENT. STOCK or NRY-RENT (S.) is that 
_ Which a perſon who makes over, reſerves to 
be p-id yearly wit bout any clauſe of diftrels, 
RE/NVERSE: (V.) to turn any thing top'y- - 
| turvy, or upſide down, and eſpecially uſ:d 
in Heraldry, of a chevron with the poiat 
downwards, or with the. b:aft laid on ita 
back, &c, 1 ; Fe 
RENU/MERATE (V.) to number, reckon 
up, or repeat ſomething that had been for- 
merly done, 
RENUNCIA/TION (S.) a quitting, yielding: 
up, or forſaking all claim, right, or pre- 
tence to any thing. ; 
RE-OBTAIN (V.] to recover or get back 
again, to prevail with, or be reitored to 
omething that was loſt or taken away. 
RE-ORDINATTION (S.) a conferring or- 
ders or qualifying a perſon a ſecond time on 
over again, to act in religious matters. | 
REPAL /R, (V.) to mend, fit up, or put in or- 
der, &c, allo tg go do a certalu place to meet 


others, 


RE/NNET (S.) the name of an apple; alſo a - 


RENOVA/TION (S.) a renewing, making, 


* 


R E P 


Eben, ef ſoldiers gving to the parade, &c. | 


und in Founding or Coſting of Mrrali, it is 

the clearing away the ſand, and touching up 
the deficiencies with a graver, cc. 

REPAVRABLE (A.) that is not ſo bad, but 


that it may be mended, and made fit for uſe | 


without wholly 2 dewn and building | 

- afreſh; alſo any thing that may be made fa- | 
tisfaction for, | | 

REPAVFRS (S.) the mending or fitting up of 


„ 
Whitzvell; two of them have been long de: 
moliſhed, and the third, when the greateſt 
part of the town was deſtroyed by fire in 
16co, and not ſince repaired ; ſo that there 
is how only the ruins of one left for uſe ; 
the market is weekly on Saturday, when a 
pretty large quantity of malt, which is the 
chief manufacture of the town, is conſtantly 
expoſed to ſale; diſtant from Londen 92 
computed, and 111 meaſured miles, 


houſes by tiling, glazing, painting, &c. alſo REPE'L (V.) to drive, force, or beat back an 


the baunfs or places which a hare runs tv. 
REPARA'7TION (S.) an equivalent or ſatiſ- 
faction given to any perſon for an injury 
Juone him, &c. alſo the mending or fitting: 
"things up tha* were decayed, 
REPARTEE* (s.) a pleaſant, witty anſwer, 
a ſmart or ſharp reply, full of humour, wit, 
or raillery. | 8 
REPARTFTION (S.) a redividing, parting, 
or ſharing any thing over again, or putting 
jt in the condition it was at firft, alſo the 
juſt and equable diviſion of a tax, to take 
away all juſt cauſe of complaint. 
REPA'SS V.) to go by or over again. 
REPA'ST iS.) a refreſhment or meal of vic- 
tuals taken after a Journey, hard labour, or 
long abſtinence; in old Times, they ſet food 
upon the tombs of the dead, and ſometimes 
the friends or relations of the deceaſed weat 
to the houſe and expreſſed their ſorrow by 
great cries and lamentations, and preſented 
a repaſt ur refreſhment for the wandering 
ſouls, imagining that' the goddeſs Trivia, 
who preſided over the ftreets and highways, 
repaired or came thither in the night-time; 
but the truth was, that the beggars came 
and took away the provifions from off the 
' graves, tombs, &c. where it was laid; this 
practice was univerſal among the GC. ceks, 
ewws, Reman, and Chriſtians, but at laſt 
degenerates into an abuſe, and the greateſt 
_ in the church ſet themſelves td rectify 
| * 


REPAY (V.) to return back that which a 
-perſon had borrowed. ; 
REPAY/MENT or REPAY?'ING (S.) the 
act of returning that back which a perſon 
had borrowed, - 1223 — 
REYSEA*L (V.) to diſannul and deftroy, to 
withdraw or recal an order, law, or ſtatute. 
REPEA'LABLE (A.) any thing that may be 


1 


diſannulled, recalled, withdrawn, or made | 


of no force, : | 
REPEA'T (v.) to act, ſay, or do a thing of - 
ten over; alſa to mention or rehearſe the 
Vords of another. , 
REPEA“T (S.) in Mufich, is a mark or cha- 
racter made thus (: S + ) ſignifying that ſo 
much of the ſtrain as hath this mark ſet to 
it, muſt be. tepested or played over again. 
RE'PEHAM or REEP'HAM (S.) in Ner- 
fell, it had anciently three ehurches in one 
church- yard, which belonged to three ſeve- 


army, &c. by ftrength of arms, &c. 
REPE'LLENTS (S.) medicines that drive 
back a morbid humour into the blood, from 
which it was unduly ſecreted, 
REPENT (V.) to be ſorry or grieved for the 
doing or omitting any thing. | 
REPE'NTANCE (S.) the act of movrning or 
grieving for any thing; and in Divinity, 
means that therough conviction of the mind, 
that not only excites ſorrow for what a per- 
ſon has done amiſs, but a fincere and hearty 
amendment of life, by - forſaking whatever 
was heretofore wrong. 

REPERCUYSSION (S.) a driving, forcing, or 
beating back, and in Muſick, it is the fre- 

quent or often playing ur repeating the ſame 
notes or ſounds. 

REPERCUFSSIVE (A.) that bas the faculty 

of forcing, driving, or beating back. 

REPE*CTORY (S.) a regular book or place 

where things are orderly entered or paid, ſo 

that they may eaſily be found or come at. 

REPETI'TION S.) a ſpeaking or tepealing 

a thing often over. 

REPIA*NO or REPIEMNO (S.) in Mafcb, 
1s much the ſame with chorus, or the com- 
ing in of ſeveral inſtrumeats at particular 
times, that reſt at other parts of the concerto. 

REPI/NE (V.) to grumble, grieve, or grudge 
at ſomething that another enjoys. 

REPLA'NT (V.) to ſow. plant, or ſet over 

again. 

REPLEA“D (V.) to plead the ſame cauſe over 
again that i. ad been heard before. 

REPLENISH (V.) to fill again, to ſatisfy or 

| furniſh fully with all things wanted. 

REPLE/TE (A.) full, furniſhed, well-Rorcl 
or repleniſhed. | 

REPLE/TION (S.) fullneſs, the being fiuftes, 
forfeited, or over-charged. ; 

REPLE'VIN or REPLE'VY (S.) in Law, 

goods may be replevied two-manner of ways, 

viz. by writ or common law, or by tht 

FROM or fiatutes for the more ſpeedy ha- 

ng again the cattle or goods ſeized upob, 
giving ſecurity to the ſheriff for trying the 

ri ht, 0 

REPLE/VY (V.) to recover upon 2 replevif, 
to redeem a pledge or ſurety given. 

REPLICA/TION (s.) an anſwer or - 
reply to an objection, action, ſuit, diſcouiſe, 
treatiſe, &c, ; 

REPLY” (V.) to anſwer an objection, 2 que. 


5 
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la loruſhis, viz, Ripebom, Hackford, 15 
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REPLY? (S.) an anſwer. | 
TY, a tale or ſtory by common 
fame; alſo the noiſe of a gun diſeharged; in 
Law, it is the hiſtory or relation of a cauſe 
that has been judiclaliy tried and determined 
in any of the king's courts of juſtice, and 
which uſually ſerve as precedents in the 
like caſes, | | . 
REPORT (V.) to tell or relate any thing 
abroad, either of one's ſelf or another, 
REPO/SE (S.) reſt, quiet, Jeep, peace, ſa- 
tisfaction, or pleaſure of mind. 
REPOYSE (v.) to confide or pot truſt ina per- 
| ſon, to commit or leave any buſineſs or thing 
jn the care and charge of another; alſo to 
compoſe or ſettle one's ſelf to ſleep, &c. 
REPO/SEDNESS or REPOSITION (S. 
quietneſs, ſtillneſs, compeſedneſs of mind, &c. 
alſo a ſetting or putting things in their place 
_ again ; and in Surgery, is the reducing a dif. 
loctted joint or member to its true place. 
REPOY/SITORY (S.) a ſtore-houſe, or place 
proper to keep goods in. ; ; 
REPOSSE'SS (V.) to get or enjoy again the 
poſſeſſion of any thing that had been taken 
away, , 
REPREHE/ND (V.) to rebuke, reprove, 
check, or find fault with. | 
REPREHE'NSIBLE (A.) worthy of blame, 
faulty, or deſerving rebuke. . 
REPRESENT (V.) to plead or make a thing 
appear, to ſhew or lay before a perſon, to 
ſupply or be in the room of, or act for an- 
other ; alſo to be like; to deſcribe, explain, 
or expreſs ; alſo to inform againſt, or indite 
for ſome fault or miſdemeanor. 
REPRESENT A*TION (S.) a pleading, ſhew- 
ing, or declaring ; alſo a fimilitude or like- 
neſs ; alſo the acting or ſtanding in the ſtead 
of another, $5 * 
REPRESENTATIVE (S.) one that ſerves, 
for, or ſtands in the ſtead of another, parti- 
culatly applied to members in parliament, 
who repreſent ſome eity, borough, &e. 
REPRE'SS (v.) to reftrain, with-hold, force 
— back ; to quell, conquer, keep un- 
er, &c, | | 
REPRE/SSION (S.) a ref:aining, curbing, 
with-holding, keeping bac, &cc. f 
REPRE/SSIVE (A.) any bing chat ſetves or 
conduees to teſtrain, eib, Ke. ; 
REPRIEVE V.) to put off the execntion of 
a criminal for ſome time, ta del a puniſh- 
ment, or pardon a fault. | 
REPRIE'VE (S.) a pardon ns, forgfving, or 
| ſuſpending a puniſhment, parti alarly ſpoken 
of thoſe write ſent down o the king, to for. 
bear the execution of a maicfa tur condemn» 
ed by the law to die, 
REPRIMA/ ND (V.) to ehide, rebuke, or find 
fault with a perfon, eſpecially ſpoen of thoſe 
12 great authority under the-ſtate, _ 
RE/PRIMAND (S.) a chiding, reproving, or 


| 


7 


finding fault with thoſe who have not @eccu- 


REF 
REPRINT (V.] to publiſh or print a boot 
over again, 
REPRISAL or REPRVZAL (S.) the ſeizing 
or taking away a ſhip, &c. by force from 
| the ſubjects of another nation that had dome 
the ſame before to you; a getting ſatisfaction 
for an affront or injury whenever it lies in 
ore's way. : 
REPROA'CH (V.) to blame or find fault with 
a perſon, for doing ſome action he ſhould not 
have done ; to twit, mention, ot throw any 
thing often over, that a perſon is, or ought 
to be aſhamed of. 
REPROA/CH (S.) a fharfje or ſcandal to a 
perſon ; alfo an vpbraiding or twitting a per- 
ſon in the teeth with ſomewhat to his diſ- 
advantage. ä N 
REPROA'CHABLE (A.) that deſerves blame, 
hat does unworthy actions, &c, ; 
REPROA/CHEFUL (V.) that brings ſhame and 
diſgrace, and is abufive or affrontive, &c. 
RE'PROBATE (V.) to reject, caft off, throw 
away utterly or for ever, &c. TONE 
RE'PROBATE (S.) a wicked, vile, abomina- 
ble perſon, that has no fear of God, or love 
of goodneſs ; alſo one, in the heme of fome 
| perſons Chriftianity, that cannot poſſibly be 
reclaimed, being conſigned over by God to 
eternal damnation. : 
'RE/PROBATENESS (S.) the ſtate or condi- 
tion of a very ſtubborn, obſtinate, wicked 
perſon z alſo a being conſigned or ſeatenced 
over to eternal miſery, 
RE/PROBATION (S.) an utter rejectiang or 
caſting off, a throwing out of all farour, a 
conſigning to eternal miſery. DEED! Þ 
| REPRODU*CTION (S.) a bringing forth 
anew, or ucing over again. 
REPROO'F (S.) a chiding, rebuking, or 
friendly telling a perſon of his faults without 
other actual puniſhment, 1 
RE PRO“ VE (V.) to check, chide, blarve, 
— friendly and gently tell a petſon of his 
vis. 
REPRO/VEABLE (A.) that deſerves blame, 
checking, or chiding.” | | | 
RE'PTILE (S.) any creature that crawls upon 
its belly, or that reſts oa one part thereof 
while it moves the other along, as a ſnake, 
carth-worm, &c. and in Botany, thoſe plants 
that have not a ſtalk ſtrong enough to ſaf- 
tain thetnſelves without creeping on the 
ground, or twining round ſome other tree 
or plant, &c. are called reptiles. 


* 


| REPTVLIOUS (A.) creeping, crawliag, 


ſwarming upon the belly, &c. 
REPU/BLICAN (S.) one who prefers the go- 
vernment of a commonwealth, to that of a 
monarchy, &c. | 
REPUBLIK (S.) a commonwealth, or free 
ſort of government, where many perſons, 
and of all ranks, bear rule. 
REPUY/DIABLE (A.) that is able to, or may 
be turned away, | 


ted the truſt repoſed in them is they out. 


RE- 
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R ES 
;REPU/DIATE (V.) to divorce or put away 
à Wife from a huſband, &c. | | 
 . REPU/DIATE- (S.) a divorced woman, or 
married per ſon put away. , — . 
REPU7GN (V.) to oppoſe, to be againſt, to 
de contrary to, Ke. Ba 
 *REPU/GNANCY or REPU/GN AN TNESS 
*  ($.) a being againſt, contrary, or in oppo- 
_ _fitton to any thing. 8 
REPU“CLOE (V.) to deny, refift, reject, re- 
fuſe, oppole, force, or heat back, &c. 
REPU'LSE (S.) a refuſal, denial, c. 
RE'PUTABLE (A.) honourable, worthy of 
praiſe, deſerving encouragement, &c. 
REPUTA/TION, or REPU'TE (s.) efteem, 
good name, ſame, report, credit, &c. 
REQUE'ST. (V.) to defire or beg a favour of 
apy body; to, petition, ſupplicate, &c. 
REQU E/ST (S.) a deſne, prayer, petition, 
; ſupplication, cc. Af 
To be in Requeſt, is to be much eſteemed, 
._ valued, called for, uſe, or in faſhion, _ 
Court of Requeſts, an ancient court of equi- 
ty, ioftituted in the time of Henry VII. 
much like the court of chancery, tor the 
relief of conſcionable caſes,  _ 
RE/QUIEM (S.) a refting from labour, a 
... wiſhing of proſperity, cc. 
| To fing a Requiem, in the church of Rome, 
is to fay or fing meſs for the ſoul of ſome 
-. departed perſon. | 
REQUIRE (V.) to exact, demand, or pe- 
' remptorily command a perſon authorita- 
gn 2 
.RE/QUISITE (A.) neceſſary, convenient, 
proper, or fit to be done. 
AREQUITAL (S.) reward or payment, for do- 
__ avg fomething. h 


REQUVTE (V.) to reward, to make an| 


amends for ſomething done. 2 
REAR (S.) the hindermoſi ranks in an army. 


REAR. WARD (S.) the hinder-part, or rear | 


of an army, : = * . 
RE-SALUIT E (V.) to ſalute or compliment a 
perſon again. SS 
RESC ND (V.) to cut off, cancel, diſannul, 
or withdraw an order or power, &C- 
-- RE/SCRIPT (S.) the pope's or emperor's de- 
ciſion of a point of jaw to a particular per- 

, Jon that ſolicits the ſame in à difficult or 
__ -doubiful caſe. . . CY] 
RE/SCUE (V.) to deliver. or, take away from 
, the power of one that is going to.rob, mur- 
der, or legally puniſh a.perſon, ccc. 
RE/SCUE (S.) a taking away a perſon, . &c; 
by force of arms froma lawful power, or the 
delivering a perſon. from the tyranny of an 


uſurper, enemy, or thief, &c. any delive-| | 


rance out of trouble, danger or affliction. 


 RE-SEA/RCH (S.) a firift and diligent look- | 


: ng Tar, a matter over again, or examining 
afier any thing. 1 | 
. RESE'MBLANCE (S.) likeneſs, agreeable - 


neſs, hmiliiude &c. 
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RESENT (v.) to take pet, to be angry &, 


to ſtomach, t judge one's (+)f ill uſed, - 
RESE/NTMENT (S.) a public ſhewing one's 
ſ-lt angiy, or a revengeful expreſſion of the 
remembrance of it for ſome affront received, 
RESERV.A'TION (S.) a keeping in ſtore, or 
laying up; alſo a proviſo or reſttiQion in a 
covenant or deed, . of 
RESERVE (V.) to treaſure cr lay up in ſtore, 
to preſerye or keep ſomething ſtill behind to 
be done. | | i 5 
RESERVE (S.) an exception, proviſo, or li. 
mitation, {: mething kept to be uſed here. 
aſter; and in an Army, it is the third or 
- hindermoſt line of troops, or what is ſome- 
times called the rear-guard, 
RESERVED (A.) laid up in ſtore till a time 
of want: alſo one very ſhy of ſpeaking or 
talk ing. if 
RESE'RVEDNESS (S.) a great ſhyneſs of 
ſpeaking or doing any thing. . a 
RESERVOVKS (S.) large baſons, cifterns, 
ponds, or other receptacles for water-works, 
commonly thrown or forced up into high 
places or grounds, in order to the ſerving of 
houſes, &c, that are above the common 
Jevel. + WR 
RESE'T (V.) in Lav, is to harbour, hide, 
prote&, or ſuccour an out-lawed perſon, 
RE-SE'TTLE (V.) to re-eftabliſh, or put 
. things to rights that were out of order, 
RESVDE (V.) to ſtay, continue, or abide; te 
_ dwell, or ordinarily lodge in a place. 
RE/SIDENCE or RESIDENT (S.) a conti- 
' nving, abiding, or dwelling ; alſo a perſon's 
living and conftamily officiating upon his 
cure; alſo a name for a miniſter of one 
prince that ſtays conſtantly, or a great while, 
at the court of another prince or ſtate. 
RESIDUAL or RE/SIDUE (S.) the remain- 
der or quantity of any number or thing that 
is left after part of it is taken away. 


{RESIGN (V.) to give up, ſurrender, yield, or 


make over, &e. voluntarily. 
RESIGNA/TIiCN or RESI/GNMENT (S.) 
a voluntary, ready, and willing yielding, 
giving up, or ſurrendering. | 
RESIGNEE/. (S.) in Law, is the party to 
whom any thing is yielded, ſurrendered, ot 
given up. . | 
RESUGNER (S.) the party who ſurrenders, 
yields, or gives up any thing to another. 
RESUVLIENT. (A.) the. quality of leaping up, 
reb6cunding, or recoiling backward. 
.RE/SIN. or ROY/SIN (S.) among the Phy 
cians, is a fat, oily liquor or ſubſtance, iſlu- 
ing either of its own accord, or elle by cut- 
ting or 9 a plant or tree; and allo 
drawn chymically from plants, drugs, &c. 
abounding with reſinoys particles. 


thing that produces rofin, or is of ſuch a 
nature. J 


RESI/ST- (V.) to oppoſe, ſtand againſt, to 


RESUE/MBLE (V.) to favour or be Bke a per- 
fon or thing. | 


* 


| krivg to, hinder, ſorce back, or diſappcint. 
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VSTANCE-(S,), the act of oppoſing or 
withſtanding... © h | 


RESUSTIBLE (A.)any perſon or thing whoſe 


power or ſtrength may be opp« ſed, with- 
ſtood, gainſaid, conquered, or over come, 
RESO!/LV ABLE (A.) any thing that may be 


' melted or made liquid, or a queſtion that 


may be anſwered. 


RESO'LVE (V.) to purpoſe, deſign, intend ; 


alſo to looſe, untie, or anſwer the knots of 


difficult queſtions ; alſo to liquify. 


RESO/LVE (S.) a deſign, intention, reſolu- 


tion, or fixed pu- poſe of mind, &c. 


RESO/LVEDNESS (s.) firmneſs of reſolution, 


in'ention, or purpoſe, not to be put aſide. 


RESU/LVEND IS.) an Arichmeticol term for 


that number that is foi med by the remain- 


der in extiaQing of tools, and the b. ingiogy 


down the next point. 


RESO/LVENTS IS.) ceftain medicines that 
are of a diſſolving or liquiiying nature, and 


that are apt to diſſipate or, ſcatter particles 


that have got together and breedulcers, &c. 


** 


RES. 
RF/SPIT or RE/SPITE (S.) 2 ſhort flay,- or 
| allowance of time, as it were for breathing, 
a delay, forbearance, or putting off to a 
; longer time. 


RE/SPIT (V.) to forbear, delay, or put off to 


another me, and is generally meant of pu- 
niſhments. 


[RESPLEMNDENT (A.) ſhining, glittering, 


or looking very bright. 
RESPOND (V.) to anſwer. | 
RPSPO/ND&ENT (S.) one who in a diſputa- 
tion anſwers an obhjection; in Common Law, 
one that is a ſaretv for another, or that 
| pleads another's cauſe; in the Civil Law, 
one that anſwers ſuch interrogatories as are 
ut to bim. 1 
RESPO/NSAL or RESPO/NSE (S.) the an- 
ſwer made by the clerk and people in a 
| chnrch, to the ſho:t petitions put up by the 
MININCT. _ » 
RESPONSIBLE (A.) one that is liable to 
wake goud what :3 required, or to pay ſuch 
debts as ate d:mantable of him. 


RE'SOLUTE (4.) fi m, bold, daring, tearleſ. FRESYC/NSORY (S.) u fong, prayer, or an- 


cour-geous, &c, 


RESOLU'TION (S.) ſometimes means the 


alſo called reſslntencſs. 


ing quality. 
RES 


back again, 


appointment, &c. 1 1 
RESOU/ND (V.) to ting or echo back 2gain 
a voice or ſound made by another. 


that a perſcn goes or may goto fot ſuccaur. 
RESPE/CT (V.) to honour, pay obedience to 

or regard; alſo to concern. 
RESPE/CT (S.] reverenc*, regard, conſidera 


- 


tion, eſteem, honour, &c. 


RESPE/CTFUL (A.) ſubmiffive, bumble, ob- 


rquious, Ke. 3 | 
RESPE/CTIVE (A.) ſomething that” relate 

to a ſing, pan iculat, &c oo. 5 
RESPIR A/TION (s.) 


dilatation and conttaction of the cheſt o 


the ſtomach, whe-eby the nitrous air is ta- 


diſſolving metals, &c. into liguics 5 ſome- 
times the anſwers or amounts of atithme- 
tical queſtions 3 ſometimes the determina- 
tion made after debating a queſtion ; ard 
ſometimes the couragrous, diſyvolition of the 
mind to go through all difficulties, which is} 


RE'SOLUTIVE (A.) ef a diſſoleing, melt- 
ANCE (s.) a reſounding or echoing 
RESORT (V.) to go or repair to a place by 


7 


RE SOURCE (S.) any perſon; place, or thing 


L 


ION (S.) breathing, an alternate 


6 
F 


ken in by the wind pipe for the accenſion 
of the blood, and aft rwards, is driven out 
again with other yarourous effluviums ; the 


_ Cauſe 


cauſe of reſpiration dogs not ſeem to conſiſt 
in the dilazation and contraction of the 


. throat, as is vulgarly ſaid, but in the con- 
tiactian of the tunick, which covers the 
upper part of the œſophagus, and the wind- 


pipe as far as its cloſeſt receſſes, 
RESPTRE (V.) to breathe, ot feich one 
, breat, | | 4 4 


Ss 9 e 


= 


{ them, wherein one part. of tae choir an- 
ſwers by turns to the other. , | | 

REST (v.) to be tiil, quiet, or ceaſe from 
motion; alſo to cep; alio to remain or be 
left after hart of a thing is taken away; alſs 
to lean, Nay, or rely upon. 

REST (S.) ficep, quiet, peace, &c. and in 
Afuſcch, is a pauſe or flop of the voice or 
inflcument, or both, for ſome interval of 

time. 

RESTAURA/TION or RESTORA/TION 
(S.) a, putting, a perſoa or thing into the 
ſtate or co dition thry were put oat of; a 
giving or rendering a perſon bis authoriuy, 
Sc. jhat has been-1aken from him 

RESTITUPTION S.) a making ſfatisfaftion 
for ſomething a peiſon bed brea wronged 
of, or injured” by, a returning or giving 
back; in Philaſiphy, it is the natural poſture 
that an elaſtick body returns to alter the 
force of the cyxtrary is taken away. 

&E/STIVE or RE/STY (A.) ſtubborn, un- 
governable, beadſtrong, that will go back» 
wards inftead of fer wars, like an unruly 


d horſe, &c. 


RE/STIVENESS or RE/STINESS (S.) ſtub- 
bor nnes, unscvernableneſs, keadftrongneſs,, 
RESTLESS (A.) unquiet, uicaly, diflatife 


fed, &. 

RESTLESSNESS (S.) difſatisf.Qion, unea- 
OO OOF TI 4 

RESTORA/TION (s.) 2 yielding, returning, 
or giving back ſomething that was taken 
from. a perſon, and commoply means doing 
juſtice, and advancing a perſon from a low 
to a high condition, | ; 

RESTY/RATIVE (A.) of, a ſtrengthening 
* nature or ualitv,* Ke. 

RESTO/RE (V.) to give up or back again, to 
another, thai which was in my Gs 
| e . ro 9 
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RE T 
alſo do put a thing or perſon into the ſtate 
condition that it was in before. OS 
RESTRA4'IN (V.) to curb,” keep in or back, 
to hinder or prevent, &c, EP 
RESTRAINT (S.) a force, hindrance, or ftop- 
page, contrary to the inclination, will, or 
defire of a perſon, | : 
RESTRVYCT (V.) to limit, bound, reſtrain, 
or appoint what a perſon may do, and what 
he may not do. 
RESTRICTION (S.) a limitation, boundary, 
or limit, within which a thing may be 
: done, &c. ; 
 RESTRVCTIVE (A.) preventative, hinder- 
ing, binding, making hard, or coftive, 
RESTRI/NGENT (A.) a Phyſical term for 
binding, making hard, or coſſive. 
RESU/LT (V.) to follow or flow from, to ac- 
crue or come to paſs, &c. 


RESU/LT (S.) a concluſion; reſolution, deter- 


mination, iſſue, or end of an affair or buſi- 

neſs, after dye deliberation, &c. 
RESU/ME (V.) to take up a matter again, 
to begin an argument afreſh, &c 


RESU'MPTION (S.) a taking up or back 


again; in the Schoo! Divinity, it is a ſum- 
mary running over the heads of an argument, 
jn order to anſwer and confute it; and in 
\ Lopick, it is turning a figurative expreſſion 

into one more plain and familiar, 
RESU/RGE V. Fro riſe up again. 
RESURRE'/CTION (S.) a rifing up again; 


and commonly means the rifing of dead bo- 


. dies again alive at the laſt day, or day of 
\ judgement. © 
RESU'SCITATE (V.) to revive, retiew, or 
come to life again.  * 
RESUSCITA'/TION (S.) a rifing up again, 
Whether it be from death or ſleep ; a revival. 
RETAUVL (V.) to vend or fell wares bought 
in large quantities out again in ſmall par- 
, Tels, Ke. 3 
RETAIN (V.) to keep, hold, or remember 
a thing a long time; to with- hold or keep 
back that which wag delivered to us only 
In truft/ 
RETAVYNER (S.) one that is not immediately 
belonging to the family,” but only wears the 
livery of a nobleman and attends him occa+ 
fſionally, &c. 
RETAINING FEE (S.) a fee or ſum given 
to a counſellor or ſerjeant at law, to prevent 


bis pleading or undertaking for the contrary 


Party. | 
- RETA'LIATE (V.) to pay, do, or return like 
For like; alſo to reward, pay or recompenſe 
a perſon fully for his ſervice, &c. 
ETALIA'TION (S.) the act of returning 
like for like; alſo to reward a perſon ac- 
cording to his deſerts, 
_. RETARD (V.) to keep back, delay, top, 
put off, - &c. | 
RETARDA/TION (S.) a hindering, ſtop- 
ping, keeping back, putting off, &c. 


RTTCH (v.) to train, or endeavour to vo- 


RET- 
= 3 mw to ſtreteh or lengthen by violently 
| nx, &c, 
RE'TCHLESS (A.) flothful, lazy, eareleſt, 
neglieent 5 alſo miſerable, &c. 
RETE'NTION 
holding back; alſo that faculty of the mind, 
 vulgarly called memory, whereby various 
things or ideas paſt are kept in ſtore, to be 
uſed occaſionally, g 
RETE'NTIVE (A.) apt or inclined to pre- 
ſerve or keep in memory; to hold faſt, ot 
retain for uſe, &c. 
RETIA'RHI (S.) combatants among the old 
| Romans, that repreſent Neptune, or other 
ſea gods, holding a ttident in one hand, to 
wound, and a net in the other to entangle 
their enemies. 
RET“ Nuk (S.) che waiters or attendants of a 
prince or nobleman, eſpecially upon a jour- 


part, or go away. 

RETVRED (A.] withdrawn, gone off, de- 
parted; alfo ſolitary or loneſome, without 
company, &c, 
RETYREDNESS or RETIREMENT (s.) 
privacy, loneſometieſs, a departing from 


company. - 

RETORNEZL (S.) in Mack, is a ſhort ſym- 

phony for many inſtruments that begin a few 
ars before a ſong, and ſom-times play a few 

in the middle now and then, and generally 
after it, | 

RE'TORT(V.) to toſs or throw back again; 

| and commonly meant of a ſmart repartee to 

by p jeſt endeavoured to be thrown upon a per- 
on. 

RETO/RT (S.) in Chymifry, is a veſſel fome- 
times made of earth, and other times of 
iron, or glaſs, according as the nature of the 
matter requires, made in the form of a gliſi 


drop, Fs 
RETO/RTION (S.) a turning back an argu- 
ment upon the uſer. 
RETRA'CT (V.) to deny or unſay what 2 
perſon had before affirmed ; to recant. 
RETRACTA/TION or RETRA'CTING 
(S.) a denying, unfaying, or recanting an) 
» thing tbat a perſon had formerly ſaid u 
written. | 
RETREAT 9 to fall back, or go off fron 
a place b or attacked. 
RETREA'T (S.) a retiiing or coming 26 
from an attack in good order ; alſo a plact 
to go into to be quiet and undifturded. 
1 v.) to ** cut off, or 
ſſen a n's expences, liberty, or pr. 
lege, alſo to caſt up, or make a retreach- 
ment. | 
.RETRE/NCHMENT (S.) a leſſening, cutt1"8 
off, or abridging ; in Forti ſcat ion, it is _ 
for any fort of intrenchment or defence vl 
a diteh and breaft-work, but properly it!” 
that which is behind another. * 
RETRIBU/TION(S.) arewarding erregt 


2 


| . 8 \ 


(S.) a keeping, retaining, or | 


ney, &c. | 
RETVRE (V.) to draw back, withdraw, de- 
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CTING 


KEV 


2 perfon according to his merit for favouts 


or actions done. 
RETRIEVABLE (A.) that may be made 
004 or recovered, | 


RETRIEVE (v.) to recover or call back 


that which was loft, to repair that which 

was injured or damaged. | 
RETROCE/SSION (S.) the act of moving or 
going backwards. 
RETROGRADA/TION (S.) an orderly or 

gentle going backwards, as it were, ſtep by 


Ae. ü 
RETROSPE/CT(V.) to look backwards or 
over again, as of re-examining old accounts, 


&c. ; 

RETROSPE'CTION (S.) a looking br exa- 
mining backwards, or what is paſt; IN 
RETU/RN (V.) to come back to the place 

ſrom whence a perſon departed; alſo to give 
or reſtore back that with which a perſon was 
intruſted; to requite or pay, &c. 
RETURN (3.) a coming back, an acknow- 
ledgement, an anſwer, & c. In Law, it is a 
certificate from ſheriffs or bailiffs concerning 


what is done, in relation to the execution of 


ſuch writs, c. as were directed to them; 
alſo the ſet day or time for each of the 
four terms, peculiarly ſet apart for the ſe- 


veral ſorts of proceedings, in afty cauſe to 


be determined, 


REVE (S.) the bailiff of a manour, the head 


or foreman of a work, &c. 


REVE/AL (V.) to communicate, Jay open, | 


or declare, N 


RE VEL. (V.) to roar, ſing, rant, carouſe, &c. 


eſpecially in the night-time, 


REVELA'/TION (S.) a communicating ſome- 
thing that was before unknown, and ordi- 
narily is underſtood of God's divulging his 
will by ſome extraordinary method or ſu per- 
natural means; alſo the name of one of the 


books in the New Teſtament, 


RE/VELLER (S.) a rioter, ranter, finger, &c. 
RE/VEL-ROUT (S.) a noiſy, diſorderly com- 
pany of mobbiſh people, drinking, finging, 


roaring, &Cc. * 


RE/VELS (S.) ſports, maſks, balls, dancings, 
acting of farces or comedies, &c. in noble - 
men or gentlemens houſes, colleges,inns of 


courts, &c, 


RE/'VENGE (v.) to vent one's anger or diſ- 


pleaſure upon a perfon for a real or an ima- 
- ginary fault. 


RE/VENGE (S.) the act of pouring out one's 
anger upon an other, for a fault committed 
by, or an injury or affront received from, 


another. 


REVE/NGEFUL (A.) of a cruel, hard-heart- 
ed diſpoſition, one that will not forgive an 
offence, but that requires the height of ſa- 
tisfaction for an injury or dffront ſuſtained, 
and that watches all opportunities to do the 


like, or a greater miſchief for it. 
REVE/NUE (s.) & 


the public taxes, 


the yearly income that any 
perſon has to maintain himſelf and family; 


REV 


REVE/RBERATE (v.) to rebound, or beat 


back again, 


REVE/RBERATION S.) a beating down or 


beck of any thing ; and in Chymiſtry, it is 
the cauſing. the flame of the fire to beat 
down or back upon the metal in a furnace. 
REVE/K BERATORY (S.)a furnace built for 
chymical operations, and ſo contrived by 
being cloſe all round, and covered at top, a 
not to let the heat or flame have vent; ſo 
that it returns or beats down to the bottom 
of the furnace, | 
REVERE (V.) to honour, reſpect, ſtand in 
awe of, fear, or dread, 
RE/VERENCE (V.) to honour, reſpect, re- 
yard, value, or eſteem. 


RE/VERENCE (S.) the aweful and lowly eſ- 


trem that a generous mind has for his bene- 

factors and ſuperiors, eſpeciaily God, ariſ- 

ing from the due eſteem of a well-informed 
and grateful mind. | 

REVEREND (A.) honourable, deſerving eſ- 

teem; &c, generally applied to holy perſons, 

things, or places, and eſpecially to the mi- 

niſters of religion, &c. 

REVERE/NTIAL (A.) aweful, reſpectful, 

ſubmiſſive, &c. 

REVERIE'S (S.) delirious ravings, mad or 

idle tall, conceits or fancies, 

REVERSE (V.) to undo, cancel, make void, 
repeal ; alſo to turn upſide down, &c. 

REVE/RSE (S.) any thing that is contrary to 
another; and ona medal or piece of coin 
it is the arms or device ſtruck onthe fide op- 
poſite to the head or principal; in Fencing, 
it is a back ftroke, 

REVERSED (A.) turned topſy-turvy ; and 
in Heraldry, when a man bears in his eſcut- 
cheon another reverſed, it is a diminuticn of 
honour, and imports his having raviſhed a 
maid or widow, or run away from his ſo- 
vereign's ſtandard, &c, and when a man's 
own eſcutcheon is entirely reverſed, it is a 
mark of his being a traitor, 

REVE/RSIBLE (A.) that is capable of being 
reverſed, 

REVE/RSION (S.) a coming or returning 
back; alſo the right a perſon has to inhe- 
ritance, or place of profit, after the deceaſe 
of the preſent poſſeffor, &c. | 

REVE/RT (v.) to come or return back againg 

from whence any thing firſt iſſued, &c, 

'REVE/RTiBLE (A.) that may or can return 
from whence it came. 

REVVCTUAL (V.) to furniſh with food 
again, as a ſhip, town, &c. 

REVIC “WS. ) a lo Ning over ag ain, or ſecond 

examination; and in Yar, it is placing the 

troops of an army in the form of a battle, 
and ſo making them file off before proper 
officers, to ſee if the ſeveral companies are 

complete, well diſciplined, &c, 


| RE VI LE (V.) to call a perſon names, accuſe 


him of cri nes, to taunt at, or reproack, for 


a real or imaginary fault, 
2 2 RE VIS 


RH A 


*  REVVSAL(S.) a looking over, or examining | 


» afreſh, or aſecond time. 
to review. 
REVLSFr (v.) to viſit 
or thing again. : 
REVIVE (V.) to come of bring to life again, 
to recover, renew or flouriſh again, 
- RE-U'NION (S.) a compoſing of differences 
between friends that were fallen out, a join- 
ing, clofing, or uniting again things that 
were broken. 1 0 ; 
' RE-UNI'TE (V.) to make up breaches or 
_ quarrels between former friends, to join or 
put together again things broken or ſeparated. 
"RE/VOCABLE (A.) that may be recalled, 
.— » cancelled, repealed, cc. 
' REVOCA'TION (S.) a revoking, repealing, 
: annulling, or recalling, &c. 
_. -REVOY/KE (V.) to call back or deſtroy an 
order or law made, to repeal or diſannul a 
deed, to take away a commiſſion or truſt, 
whereby one perſon had empowered another; 
alſo to renounce or forſake an error or opi+- 
nion formerly held or maintained. | 
' REVOULT (V.) to fall off, or run away from 
an army, party, opinion, &c. to riſe in arms 
. againſt a prince or ſtate, &c. 
REVO/LT(S.) a rebellion, falling oft or away, 
a deſertion or for ſaking. 6 
REVO'/LTER (S.) one who turns rebel againſt 
his ſovereign, or forſakes his religion, cauſe, 
or party. : | 
REVO'LVE (V.) to turn over or caft about 
in one's mind; to turn round or move upon 
i:s own center or axis. 

* REVO/LVING (S.) conſidering thoroughly, 
- turuing round, or o ver in a perſon's mind. 
REYVOLU'TION (S.) a turning or rolling 

round or about; and in Aſtronomy, is the 

circulation of any ſpkere ot ſtar, till it re- 

turn to the ſame point from whence it be- 
' gan to move; and in State Affairs, it means 
any ſudden and great alteration in the go- 
vernment. 
REVU/LSION (S.) a pulling away, a forcing 
or driving back; and in Phyſich, it is the 
turning a violent flux of humours from one 

5 art of the body to the other. ö 

REWA/RD (V.) to pay or fatisfy any perſon 
for his labour to his content. ; 


orcome to ſee a perſon 


1 


* 


tion for any thing done. 
REWA/RDABLE (A.) capable or worthy of 
being recompenced. f A 

| RHABDO'LOGY (S.) the art of performing 
all manner of arithmewcal computations by 
certain inſtruments called Napier's rads or 


bones. 
_ KHACHVTIS (S.) the ſpinal marrow ;; alſo a 
diſeaſe verycommon®to children, vulgarly 
called the rickets, which is an unequal nou- 
_ riſhing the parts accompanied with a looſe- 


- 


REVYSE (v.) to examine or look over again, | 


REWA RD (S.) a recompence or full ſatisfac- | 


" % 
> n * , ' 


as i we 


R H U 
or ſwelled, and the parts below very leand 
with protuberances about the joints, and 
frequently erookedneſs of bones, firaitneſs of 
breaſt, ſwelling of the abdomen, ftretching 
of the hypocondria, coughing, &c. 

RH AP SOD (S.) a collection of paſſages out 

of various authors, ſome proſe, ſome verſe, 

and without connection, order, or diſpoſition 

RHE/A (S.) by the old Poets called the mo- 
ther of the gods. | ; 

RHETO?RICAL (A.,) eloquent, or a ſpeech, 
Ec. full of flouriſhes or figures, after the 

manner of the rhetoricians, | 

RHETORICIANS (S.) perſons profeſſing or 
ſkilled in the art of rhetorick, 

RHE/TORICK (S.) the art of ſpeaking or 
writing upon any ſubject in the moſt ele. 
gant manner, uſing all the beauties and or- 
naments of figure to influence and captivats 
the hearers, &c. : 

RHE/UM (S.) a defluxion or fall of humours 

from the head upon the parts below, as the 
| eyes, noſe, &c, | 

RHEUMA/TICK (A. ) ſubject, inclined to, or 
troubled with rheum; alto belonging to the 
diſtemper called the rheumatiſm. 

RHEU'MATISM (S.) a diſorder in the body, 
commonly occaſioned by cold, and known 

by its f\nquent wanderings and change of 
place, generally accompanied not only with 
numbneſs of the parts, but alſoan acute pain, 
a ſmall fever, ſwelling, and inflammation, 

RHINO (S.) the cant name for ready money 
of any ſpecies, 

RHINO/CEROS (S.)a large wild Indian beaſt, 
bearing a horn on his noſe, and his ſkin full 
of wrinkles like an elephant, which is ſcarce 
penetrable with a ſword. 

RHOMBOVDAL (A.) pertaining or belong- 
ing to the figure called. a rhomboides. 

RHO MBO“ DEs (S.) a geometrical four- fided 
figure, whoſe ſides and angles alfo are un- 
equal, yet ſo that the two oppoſite ſides and 

_ angles are equa], being a figure between a 
rhombus and parallelogram, taking from the 
one a proportion of angles, and from the 
other a correſpondence of fides. 

RHO/MBUS (S.) with the Surgeons, is a fort 
of bandage z and in Geometry, it is a four- 
fided figure whoſe ſides are equal and paral- 
lel, but the angles unequal, the two oppoſite 
ones being acute, the other two obtuſe. 

RHYMES (S.) the fimilitude of ſound in the 

ending of words, being like the uniſons of 

different inſtruments ; this way of chiming 
or writing is uſed only in peetical perfor» 
mances, and fome of the beſt of thoſe are 
wrote blank, or with proſe endings, though 
| the meaſure of the verſe is exactly obſerved. 

RHUMBS, RUMBS or ROMBS (S. ) are cer- 
tain heliſpherical or ſpiral lines upon 4 

globe; but in plain and Mercater's charts they 

are repreſented by. rait lines? they ge 
from the point where we ſtand, and twine 


neſs, ſoftneſs, and weakneſs of parts, a 
friatnefs and drowſigeſs, the head buſes vp, 


8 


or wing about the globe of the darth til — 


E. 
' RVBBANDor RV/BRON(S.) ornamental nar- 


RICH (A.) poſſeſſed of much wealth extraor- 


do it vaſtly improved its natural beauty, and 


eie 
dome to the pole and loſe themſelves; they 
repreſent the 32 winds or points of the ma 
riners compaſs, and their uſe is to he the 
bearing of any two places from one another, 
- that is to ſay, upon what point of the cotn- 
paſe any ſhore. or land lies from another. 
REAL (S.) a piece of foreign gold coin, worth 
about ten ſhillings ſtetling; alſo a ſilvet coin 
of ſmall value. ere 
RIB AL DRV (S.) debauchery ; filthy, naſty, 
obſtene. talk. | 1 


row filk, wWove on purpole to wear round 

Vvomentrheads or tie their ſhoes, &c. 

RIBS (S.) thoſe fide bones that come from the 

back bone forward, and from the cheſt or 
ſtomach, &c. and on Ship board, they are 

thoſe ſidertimbers, commonly called fut - 
tocks. 8 8 | 


RICE (S.) an Indian corn or grain, of a ſmall | 


ſize and white colour. 


dinary good and valuable, as ground that 
will yield and bear plenty of corn, &c. 
RVCHES(S.) wealth of any ſort or kind, as an 
abundanee of money, corn, ſheep, oxen, or 
any other ſoit of valuable merchandize. 
RI/CHMOND (S.) in the Verb Riding of 
© Yorkſhire, and dioceſe of Cheſter, is a large 
borough and corporate town, well built, ge-, 
nerally of ſtone, fortified by a wall and caſ- 
tle, and inhabited by many gentry as well 
as tradeſmen 3 it has two churches, and 
© ſends two members to parliament ; here a 
very confiderable manufacture of woolen 
ſtockings, caps, &c. is carried on, and! are 
alſo brought in from all the neighbouring 
counties; it is built on the river Swale, 
- Whoſe ſtream is very rapid, over which is a 
good ſtone bridge; the market p'ace is very 
ſpacious, and the ſtreets neat and handſome, 
it is governed by a mayor, recorder, 12 al- 
dermen, &c, its weekly market on Satuiday 
is very conſiderable, both for goods and pro 
- viſions ; diſtant from London 175 computed 
and 207 meaſured miles. 
RVUYCHMOND (S.) in Sarry was formerly the 
| ſeat of ſeveral of the kings of Enpland, 
but much neglected till within theſe few 
years, when the prince of Wales, late king 
George II. and his conſozt, taking a liking 


thereby oceaſioned a great reſort of nobility 
and gentry in and near the place; it is 
about twelve miles diſtant from London. 
RICK (S. a ſtack or heap of hay or corn, 
+ ftraw, beans, un hreſhed, &c. 
RVCKETS(S.) a diſtemper affecting thejoints 
of the diſeaſed, etpecially children. 
RUCKMANSWORTH (S.) in Hertfordſbire, 
2 pretty confiderab'e country town, which 
bas a ſmall market weekly on Saturday; it 
is governed by two conſtables and two 
head boroughs ; it ſtands low, and is wa 


— 


tered an all fides, which readers the mea- 
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dos mooriſh, cold, and moſſy, and conſe” 
quently neither fcuitful nor healthful ; diſ_ 
tant from London 20 computed miles 
RID (V.) to clear away, orBidin ground za to 
do a great deal of buſineſ 1 
RI“ DDANCE (S.) a getting clear of, a ſend- 
ing away, di!patching of buſineſs expedi- 
tiouſly, "fs | 


RIDDLE (V.) to ſhake or fiſt any ching 


through a ſieve, &c. | I 
RVDDLE (S.) a fieveor ſtrained inſtrument; 
alſo a bard and difficult queſtion wrapped up 
in obſcure terms. N 
RIDE (V.) to fit upon a horſe or in a coach, 
cart, &c. and ſo move from place to place 
and in the Sea Phraſe, it is when a ſhip's 
anchor holds her faſt, and prevents her being 
driven away by wind or tide. 7s 
RI/DERS (S.) thoſe that move from place to 


place on horſeback, in a coach, &c.. alſo 


large pieces of timber, ſome in the hold,and 


others aloft, bolten on the other timbers to 


ſtrengthen them, when theſhip is but weakly 
built; alſo ridges of ſtone that run along the 
fide of a vein of ore. 


line formed by the meeting of thetiles, &c. 
alſo an edge or channel of tone or timber, 
&c, formed by cutting away a part of the 
whole, | 

RI/DGLING or RV/DGEL (S.) the male of 
any ſpecies of beaſts that has been but half 
gelt. 

RUDICULE (v.) to make game of, to render 
contemptible, &e. JE” 

RIDV/CULOUS (Ah) impertinent, filly, idle, 
fooliſh, trifling, &c. 

fg r diviſions of the 
county of » Called the EA, Weſt and 
North Ridings. 

RIDO/TTA (S.) a ball or entertainment of 
finging, dancing, inſtrumental muſick, &c. 

RIFE (A.) frequent, common, univerſal. 


RIFLE (V.) to rob, ftrip, pillage, plunder, or 


- 
* *? 


violently take away from a perſon. 


RIDGE (S) the top of a houſe, or the long 


RIF-RAF (S.) the meaneſt or worlt fort of 
the people; the dregs, refuſe, or ſcum-of - 


— 


any thing. | 8 
RIFT (V) to cleave, ſplit, or tear aſunder by 
violence. 5 | 


RIG (V.) to fir, dreſs, or clothe with all man | = 
ner of neceſſaries, eſpecially ſpoken of fur. 


. niſhing a ſhip with ropes, NY 
To rig about, to jump, ſkip, or play the 

wanton, to romp, to be friſky, &c. 

RiGADOOYN (S.) a French dance performed 
by a man and woman in figures. 

RYGGING (S.) all the 10pes belonging to a 
ſhip, eſpecially the maſts and yards, al o any 
ſort of cloathing, furniture, or apparel, 18 
ſometimes fo called. 


RIGHT (A.) ſometimes means ſtraigbt r 
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— 
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one way or other; alfo that which is juſt 2 


even along, without inclining or bending, 


fit to be done, or equitable, 


2 2 2 RIGHT. > — 
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FIGHT (s.) in Law, is the title to, or privi- 


* : 


lege in any thing. 


* RIGHTEOUS {A} juſt, . equitable, true, 


4 
« 
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pious, holy, religious, 
RVGHTFUL (A.) lawful, 
RI/GID (A.) ſevere, exact, ſtrict, auſtere, a 
_ cloſe obſerver of rule or diſcipline, &c. 
RVGOR or RI/GOUR (S.) ſeverity, ſtiffneſs, 
_ ſharpneſs, coldneſs, &c. = 
RIGOROUS (A.) over raſh or ſevere, very 
tart or exact, &c, 
RILL (S,) a ſmall ſtream of running water, a 
little brook or rivulet. 
RVLLY (A,) full of running waters, ſtreams, 
" brooks or rivulets, zo | 
RIM (S.) the extreme border or edge of drink- 
ing veſſels, &c, 


1 
RIME (S.) a chick miſt, or ſmall ſhower, that 


diſſolves gradually by the heat of the ſun. 
RI/MMON (S.) an idol worſhipped in Da- 


maſeus ; by ſome it is ſuppoſed to be the dun, 


others Saturn, and others Venus. 


RIMY(A.) miſty, wet, bazy, foggy, damp,&c. | 


RIND (S.) the outwara ſkin of frvit, trees, &c. 
* that is or may be pared or pulled off. 

RIND V.) to pare or pull off the outward 
bark, peel, or ſkin of trees or fruit. 

RING (S.) an ornament of gold, ſilver, &c. 
frequently worn on the finger, and made in 
a circular form, and therefore the handles or 
- lifting pieces of cannon, anchors, &c. are 

uſually called rings, they being as ſo many 


links of achain ; anciently they had a ſeal | 


or ſignet engraved on them to ſeabwritings, 
Sc. and ſo are uſed by ſome to this day; 
the wearing of rings is very ancient, as ap- 
pears by Geneſis xxili. 18. and ſeveral other 
places, as a token of great reſpect; Pharaoh 
ave Joſeph his ring from off his finger; the 
eos were ſo fond of them, that the women 
-wore them in their ears and noſes ;. they 

- were the enſigns of authority in princes and 
great wen; hiſtory aſcribes extraordinary ef- 
| iperftitious and magical figures were en- 
graved or carved, &c. and which were worn 
the deluded to preſerve them againſt ac - 
dents of all kinds ; rings are now uſually 
put upon the woman's fourth finger at mar- 


ria ge ; but the firſt uſe in this nation was | 


at the eſpouſals or contract before marriage, 

RING (V.) to cauſe bells to ſound muſically 
by an alternate pulling the ropes, or ſtriking 
the clappers againſt the ſides; alſo to make 
or cauſe any hollow veſſel to ſound or make 
a noiſe. 


_ RV/NG-BOLTS (S.)in a Ship, are thoſe iron 


pins that are uſed to bring the timbers to. 
RI/NG-DOVE (S.) a particular ſpecies of 

thoſe fowls that have a circle or ring of va- 

rious coloured feathers round its neck, 


RING-LEA/DER (S.) one that is the begin- 


ner, promoter, or leader of a mob, riot, 
tumult, &C, 2 


RING OF SATURN (s.) a ſolid Soph 


* 


fects to certain magical rings, upon which | 


RIS 
arch and plane, like the horizon of an ar. 
tificial globe, which ſurrounds that plane 
| but no where touches it. | 
RING-STREAKED (A.) cattle that have 
round ſtreaks on the hair or ſkin, of a dif- 
ferent colour from the reſt, - 
RI/NGWOOD (s.) in Hampſhire, a long town 
whoſe houſes are thatched 5 it has a great 
market weekly bn Wedneſday, diſtant from 
London 79 computed, and-97 meaſured miles, 
RING-WORM (s.) a cutaneous diſtemper 
that riſes in an innumerable quantity of ſmall 
puſt and ſpreads itſelf till it furrounds 


waſhing with ink or copperas water, &c. 
RINSE (V.) to waſh out the ſoap, &c. from 
clothes, linnen, &c, by drenching them 
well in clean water, 7 
RVOT (S.) all manner of exceſs in eating and 
drinking, debauchery, tumult, revelling, &e, 
In Law, it is doing ſomething by a mob, or 
tumultuous aſſembly, contrary to the peace 
and property of the ſubject, ſuch as pulling 
down of houſes, aſſaulting perſons, &c. that 
refuſe to join with them. | 


and break thepeace, &c, to fing, rant, roar, 

drink, revel, whore, &c. 

RVOTOUS (A.) turbulent, unruly, lewd, ex- 
travagant, debauched, &. 

RIP (V.) to cut up the ſtitches, ſeams, or 
ſewings of garments ; to pull off the tiles 
from the tops or coverings of houſes, &c. 

RIPE (A.) any thing grown to maturity, or fit 
for uſe ; alſo a proper time to execute a pro- 
ject,  &c, 

RYPEN (N.) to bring a ſore to a head, in or- 
der to lance and let out out the purulent mat- 


&c. 6 

RI/PENESS (S.) maturity, fitneſs for uſe, &c, 

RIPLEY (S.) in the Ve Riding of Yorkſhire, 

is a town of one ſtreet, three furlongs in 

length, ſeated on the river Mad, over which 
it has a bridge; the market is weekly on 

Friday; diftant from London 152 computed, 

and 184 meaſured miles. | 

RI/PPLE (V.) to glide or move along gently 

or ſlowly, like the ſurface of the water 
where the deſcent is ſmall ;z alſo to rub off 
the ſeed veſſels in flax, &c. 

RI'PPON (S.) in the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, 
is an antient and large corporate town, and 
is at preſent a very neat, pleaſant, and well- 
built town, being agreeably ſituated between 
two rivers, on a riſing ground; but what 
renders it moſt noted, is its market place, 
which is the fineſt and moſt beautiful ſquare 
of its kind in England; it is governed by 

a mayor, aldermen, &c. and ſends two 
members to parliament; its market is very 
conſiderable weekly on Thurſday 3 diſtant 
from London 158 computed, and 190 mea- 
ſured miles. ** 5 


RIY/BORQUGH (s.) in Bactingbanſbire, 2 
7 77 ſmall 


the part affected, if not timely ſtopped, by 


RVOT (V.) to afſemble unlawfully together, 


ter; to make Ruit, corn, &c. fit for uſe, 


amal towns feated on the bills, whoſe mar- 
ker is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Lon- 


dom 26 computed, and 34 meaſured miles. 
RISE (V.) to aſcend or go upwards, to get up 
or out of bed, to ſpring or come out of the 
nd, & © * | 


RISE (S.) the origin, beginning, ſpring, or 


cauſe of any thing; alſo the advancement 
or preferment of a perſon from a lower to a 


© higher place or ſtation. 


RVSIBLE (A.) capable or able to laugh, a pro- 
perty enjoyed only by the human ſpecies- 
RI'S!BLENESS.or RVSIBILITY (S.) the fa- 

culty of laughing. 

RISK or RISQUE (S.) the danger, hazard, or 
chance, whether a thing ſucceeds or not. 
RISK or RISQUE (V.) to hazard, venture, 

or run the chance of any thing. 

RITES (S.) the method, order or rules to be 
obſerved in the ſolemn performance of any 
religious affairs, 

RVYTUAL (S.) a ſeryice-book, containing di- 
rections for the ſolemn performing divine 
ſervice upon any occaſion, according to the 
uſage or cuſtom of ſome particular place in 
church. 

RVTUALIST (S.) one that is very earneſt in 
defending the religious ceremonies perform- 
ed according to the directions of a ſervice- 
book or ritual. 

RIVAL S.) one that is contending with an- 
other for an eſtate or place; but eſpecially 
applied to two or more perſons that are in 
love with one or the ſame perſon, either 
man or woman, 

RIVER S.) a large flow or ſtream of freſh 
water,that comes from ſome ſource or ſpring 
within the land, and generally empties jt- 
ſelf into the ſea, " 

RYVET (V.) to faften any thing very firmly, 
eſpecially ſpoken of hammering or beating 
the end of a bolt or iron pin flat and broad, 
that goes through any thing, and thereby 
preventing its coming or being drawn out 
again, 3 

RIVET (S.) an iron pin, bolt, &c. uſed to 
put into hoops, or any thing that is not 
keyed, and to keep it faſt has a ſmall end, 
or that where the head is not blunted, or 
beat down like another head. 


RLVPLET (S.) a ſmall ſtream or current of 


freſh water ; a little river, + 

RIX-DO/LLAR (S.) a German ſilver coin, 
worth about 4s. 64. Englifþ. 

ROACH (S.) a firm-fleſhed freſh water fiſh, 
that is very ſcaly. ; 

ROAD (S.) the common highway, or place 
for travellers to paſs and repaſs with car- 
rages, horſes, and on foot; and in the Sea- 
Language, it is a proper place for ſhips to an- 
chor in, when they wait for winds or tides 
either to carry them out or bring them in, 

tl to en up and down from 

o place, without any ſettled intention 
or real buſineſs to fix ary, 2 


* 


Eee 
ROA “MER (S.) one that wanders, ſtraggles, 


or rambles about. 


JRO/AN (S.) a colour for horſes, a bay, black, 


or ſorrel intermixed with white or grey 
hairs ; alſo the name of a city in France, the 
capital of Normandy, one of the richeſt and 
moſt populous in the kingdom, being an arch- 
biſhop's ſee, and hass a parliament. 
ROAR (v.) to cry out vehemently, to make 
a great noiſe. a 
ROA'RING (S.) the crying out aloud, or 
making a noiſe like a troubled ſea, a dif 
turbed lion, &c. 
ROAST (V.) to dreſs meat before the fire by 
turning round continually, that all the parts 
may alternately be equally applied to the 
fire; alſo to rally, chide, rebuke, expoſe, 
or ſhame a perſon, by declaring his folly and 
weakneſs openly and publickly, | 

ROB (V.) to plunder cr take any thing awaf 

from another by violence. 

ROB (S.) in Pharmacy, is the juice of fruit 

boiled away, and thoroughly purified, till it 

comes to a proper conſiſtence. 

RO/BBERY (S.) an act of violence or theft, 

whereby one or more perſons take away the 

property of another privately, or by open 
force, 

RO/BBINS (S.) ſmall ropes reeved or put 

through the oilet-holes of à ſail under the 

head ropes, which ſerve to make faſt or tie 
the ſails to the yards, | 

ROBE (S.) any long gown or garment that 

covers the whole body. | 

ROBU'ST (A.) ftrong, hearty, ftout, ablet 

go through much labour and fatigue. 

ROCH-ALLUM (S.) a mineral ſalt, of a very 

aſtringent or binding quality. 

RO'CHDALE (S.) in Lancaſhire, ſeated in a 

vale upon the river Roch, is a good town, 

that has a large market weekly on Tueſday, 

diſtant from London 145 computed, and 175 

meaſured miles. 

RO/CHESTER (S.) in Kert, is a very ancient 
City, fituated on the eaſt fide of the Medway, 
in a valley encompaſſed with that river on 
the weft, over which it has a magnificent 
bridge, and with a weak wall and marſh on 
the other fide ; it hath undergone abundance 
of viciſſitudes according to the times, and 
has been long incorporated, and ſent two 
burgeſſes to parliament ever fince ſuch ſum- 
monſes have been uſed, wiz. from 26 EH. 
IV. it is an epiſcopal ſee, and governed by 
a mayor, 12 aldermen, a recorder, and 12 
common council-men, and hath weekly two 
markets, viz, on Weineſday and Friday; it 
conſiſts principally of one long ſtreet, built 
with handſome houſes ; diſtant from London 
27 computed, and 31 meaſured miles. 

RO/CHET (S.) a ſurplice or lawn garment 
worn by biſhops for diſtinction ſake; alſo 
certain robes or mantles worn by the Eng- 
liſh peers fitting in parliament at particular 


times. 
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ROCKS.) a large waſs of ſtone firmly rooted | 
in the ground, which ſometimes ſhoots its 
beadagteat way above the ſurface , in Scrip- 
ture, it has various meanings, and frequently | 
_  Hgniſies ſtrength or defence. 6 

ROCKET (S.) an artificial fire work, whoſe 
principal property is to fly or mount a great 
height in the air, and uſed to give ſignals to 
armies, cities beſieged, &c. and alſo for ſport, 
in the evenings of publick days of rejoicing, 
ſuch as the king's birth day, coronation, &c. 


2 RO'CKINGHAM (S.) in Nortbamptonſbire, 


is a ſmall town that has a weekly market 
a on Thurſday; diſtant from London 65 com- 
puted, and 82 meaſured miles. | 
RO'/CKLEY (S.) in Wiltſhire, a ſmall village 
noted for divers large ſtones like ſmall rocks 
pitched up an end, fiom among which ſome - 
times guth forth violent ſtteams of water, 
which the country folks eſteem the fore- 
runner of a dearth, and therefore call them 
Hungers barn or famiſh rivers. | 
. RODS.) ſometimes means the enſign of power 
or authority, ſometimes an inſtrument of pu- 
niſhment, and ſometimes a meaſure for land, 
bricklayers work, &c. conſiſting of 16 fret 
and a half in length, and as much in breadth 
or 272 I ſquare feet, 
RODOMONTA'DO (S.) a noiſy and vain 
boaſting, bragging, &c. 
ROE (8) a ſpecies of deer, ö 
ROE S or ROWS (S.) the milt of fiſhes, by 
ſome imagined to be the ſperm or ſeed. 
\. _ ROGA/TION (S.) an aſking, begging, or 
praying, from whence the week immedi-/ 
ately preceding Whitſunday, is called, in the 
church language, Negation Week, becauſe 
anciently the prieſts and pevple uſed to make 
extraordinary prayers and proceſſions about 
their ſeveral pariſhes. or diſtricts, for the 
fruits of the earth, &c. and alſo as a devout 
Preparation for Holy Thurſday, or that day 
on which Chriſt's aſcent into heaven was 
.. celebrated, : 
RC/GUE (S) a vile or naughty fellow, a com- 
mon cheat, &c, ia the Canting Language it 


186/ the fourth order of villains, though it be 


a common name to them all, yet they divide 
| theraſelves into . ſeveral orders and claſſes, 
. and if one be in priſon the reſt ſupply him 


with neceſſaries, for which reaſon they ſel- 


dom betray the others, being thereto obli- 
- gated by oath, which they keep inviolably ; 
they have their ſeveral wenches and places 
of meeting, where they laviſhly ſpend what 
& they have unlawfully got, and wallow in all 
manner of debauchery ; their company is 
dangerous, their lives deteſtable, and their 
ends miſerable. „5 
ae - RO'GVUERY (S.) any ſort of villainy or kna- 
very; allo any arch drollery, or merry wag- 

gery or-raillery, va 8 
 RO/GUISH((4.) inclined to be wicked, kna- 
viſh or villanous; alſo unlucky, arch, 


* 


ROM 
ROLL (S.) ſometimes means a ſiſt or cataloeue 
of names, ſometimes a quantity of 60 ſkins 
of Wee folded one over ancther jn the 
form of a cylinder; alſo the timbers of a cop. 
- per-plate printiug preſs, are called rolls, &c. 
ROLL (V.) to lay a thing flat or ſmooth with 
a ſtone, &c. alſo to turn or puſh any round 
thing over and over, | 
RO'LLER (S.) a long bandag? to ſwath chil. 
dren in; alſo a round, piece of wood, &c, 
to lay under any heavy or great weight of 
flone, iron, or timber, in order to move it 
from one place to another; alſo the cyſin- 
drical it ftrument made of wood or ſtone, 
to make the walks in a garden hard and 
ſmooth, &c, : 
RO'LLING-PRESS (S.) an inſtrument con- 
trived to print or make impreſſions upon 
paper, filk, &c, of pictures, writings, &c, 
that are engraved upon copper, ſilver, pew. 
ter, or braſs plates, &c, 
ROLLS (S.) the houſe, office, or place in 
Chancery Lane, London, where the recerts 
of Chancery are kept, which originally was 
built for the entertainment of converted 
Fewws by King Henry III. but they abuſing 
this act of hoſpitality, by their extraordinary 
irregularities, king Edzard III. aboliſhed it 
and appropriated it to the uſe it is now oc- 
cupigd ia. a 
Maſter of the Rolli, he who has the charge 
of the records, and in abſence of the chan- 
cellor fits as judge, . 
— Rolls of Parliament, the manuſcript regil- 
ters of the acts and proceedings of that court, 
ROMAN (A.) ſomething belonging to, like, 
or after the method or practices of the No- 
.. mans, or old inhabitants of Italy. 
ROM/ANCE (s.) a feigned ſtory, ſometimes 
uVxots in proſe and ſometimes in verſe, and 
commonly upon the ſubject of love or arms, 
wherein abundance of enthuſiaſtical flights 
are introduced, - which renders the reading 
of them in general prejudicial, by miſpending 
of time, and giving an ill tincture to the 
imagination, -and ſtuffing the memory with 
rubbiſh, painting good qualities out of cha- 
rafter, and giving falſe images of life, and 
thereby teaching young people to be indi- 
creet in friendſhip, love, and the other pa- 
fions, and thereby not only vex and diſap- 
point their parents and guardians, but fre- 
quently bring upon themſelves misfortunes 
not to be recovered all their life time. 
ROMA/NCE (V.) to. trifle and talk beyond 
the truth, to tell lies, &c. 8 
ROMAN CER (S.) a teller of lies, an inven- 
tor of falſe ſtories, &c. . 
RO/MANIST (S.) one that profeſſes the ol 
nions, and abets the practices of the church 
of Ram e. 3 | : 
RO/MANS (S.) the inhabitants of the city of 
Nome; but generally this means thoſe th#f 
firſt inhabited it, and formed and made thit 


waggiſh, Kc. . 
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ROO 

\ known world, who at firſt ſeemed to have a 

genius more for commanding and warlike 
affairs, than for cultivating of ſciences purely 
ſpeculative, and good literature, in, which 
they made but a mean appearance, till by 

extending their dominions, they learned 
philoſophy, &c. of the Greets; their greateſt 
purity of language, &c, is almoſt confined 
to two ages or centuries, the one the laſt of 
the republic, and the other the firſt of the mo- 
narchy, and chiefly in the reigns of Ceſar 
and Auguſtus; within this interval, all thoſe 
authors that the ſchools call claſſicks, wrote 


and appeared, of which we have little left | 


but a few poets and hiſtorians, none of the 
philoſophers and orators but Cicero; the 
Romans had little inclination for the mathe- 
maticks, and few of their writers have ſuc- 
ceeded ther ein. 

ROMA /NTICK (A.) mad, frenſical, filly, 
idle, trifling, belonging to, or favouring of 
a romance. . 

RO/MESCOTT or PETER-PENCE (S.) 

was a yearly acknowledgement of one penny 
Paid out of every family in Exgland to the 
biſhop of Rome at the feaſt of St. Peter. 

RO/MISH (A.) ſomething that belongs to, or 
is after the manner of the p-ople or religion 
of Nome. . 

RO/MNEY or RU/MNEY(S.) in Kent, com: 
monly called New Romney, upon account of 
the ſea's retiring about a mile and a half 

fromſthe place where it uſually flowed to be- 
fore, and thereby rendering the old port uſe- 
lefs, ſo that a new port and town was forced 
to be made and built, which is that now de- 
ſcribing, and which is one of the Cingue- 
Ports, and has been endowed by ſundry prin- 
ces with very large privileges, though now 
much reduced; for till 15 Edward I. anno 
1287. it was very populous, and had five 
ehurches, but by the breaking in of the ſea 
at that time, a great tract of land was over- 
flowed, many people, and grea: numbers of 
cattle were drowned, the haven ſpoiled, 
and the courſe of the river Rother turned; 
this diſaſter ſo hurt the place, that at preſent 
it is but indifferently peopled, though it is 
ſeated on a high hill of gravel and ſand, and 
hag a good market for proviſio; s weekly on 
Saturday; it returns two members to parlia- 
ment : diſtant from London 61 computed, 

and 72 meaſured miles. ; 

RON DEU or ROUND-O/ (S.) in Muſick, 
18 a common name to all thoſe airs or tunes 
that end with the firſt part or ſtrain, for 
which purpoſe they are marked with the 
Words Da Cape, or letters D. C. ſignifying 


that the firſt part muſt be begun or played 


over again, 


ROOD (S.) a meaſure of tobigth containing 40 | 


poles, or 220 yards; and in Land Meaſure, 
19 a quantity of land 40 poles long, and one 
broad, and ſo conſequently containing 40 
ſquare-perchey or poles, which is the fourth 
part of an acre ; anciently it queant allo a 


ROS 


crofs, from whence the feſtival ealled Heoly- 
road Day took its name, which is the ſame 
with the feaſt of the Ho®Croſs, * 
ROO/D LOFT(S.)a ſhrine upon which a eru- 
cifix was formerly uſed to be put or placed. 
ROOF (S.) the top or upper part of a houſes 
or other building, | | 
ROO/F-TREES (S.) in a Sb, are thoſe tim- 
bers made of light wood, that go from the 
half deck to the forecaſtle, and bear up the 
gratings and ledges whereon the nettings, 


lie, &c. * 
ROOK (S.) a ſort of crow ; alſo a cheat or 
eommon ſharper. 
ROOK (V.) to cheat a perſon by any pretence 
whatever; alſo to win his money at gami 
by falſe cards, dice, &c. * 
ROO/KERY (S.) a place full of high trees 
where rooks chuſe to build their neſts, and 
ordinarily haunt or reſort to. N 
ROOM (S.) ſometimes means a particular 
chamber ordiviſion in a houſe, and ſome- 
times univerſally ſpace ſufficiefit to act qr 
do any thing in, f s 
ROO/MY (A.) a houſe or other place that is 
large in ſpace, or that is long and wide, 
ROOST (V.) to go to reſt or ſleep in a place 
after the manner of fowls or birds, p 
ROOST (S.) a ſtick or reſting place for bit 
to ſleep on, = 
ROOT (S.) that part of a tree or plant that 
ſpreads or extends itſelf in the ground down=- 
wards, whereby the tree or plant receives 
neuriſhment,and by means whereof it grows, 
thrives, and comes to maturity; alſo the 
ſource, ſpring, or beginning; and in Ma- 
thematicks, it is that number or quantity 
which being multiplied or involved into it- 
ſelf produces another quantity called the ſe- 
cond power, or ſquare thereof; in Grammar 
it is an original, &c. word from whence 
many others are derived, &c. 
ROPE (S.) any cord or matter twiſted toge- 
ther in ſtrands or threads. f 
ROPE {V.) to grow thick as fome liquors do, 
which renders them of ſuch a conſiſtence, 
that the matter will pull out like warm 
wax, &c. 
ROPE-YARN (S.) the yarn or matter of any 
rope untwiſted. al 
RO?PY (A.) ſlimy, clammy, &c, 
RO'RID (A.) dewy, moiſt, wettiſh, damp, 
humid, &c. 
RO/SARY (S.) an office in the church of Romg 
made up of five or fifteen tens of beads, * 
each ten beginning with a Pater-Nofter, to 
direct them to ſay ſo many Aue Marias, in 
honour of the Virgin Mary; this number 
of Ave Marias is ſaid in commemoration 
of the five joyful, the five afflicting, and the 
five glorious myſteries communicated to the 
Virgin; the five joyful myſteries are the an- 
nunciation, her viſitation of Elizabeth, the 
birth of our Saviour, the purification, and 
Chriſt's diſputing with the doQors, in the 
224 e 
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temple : the five afflicting myſteries are our 
—Savioui's agony in- the garden, his ſcourging, 
his being crov®ed with thoxas, his being 
oppreſſed with the weight of the croſs, and 
his crucifixion ; the ſiye glorious myſteries | 
ate, the. reſurrection of our Saviour, his 
aſcenſion, the deſcent of the Holy GL oſt, his 
| nearer in heaven, and her own al- 
umption; but how the bare repetition of an 
Ave Maria, will effect all this to an igno- 
rant devotee, let them anſwer that know. 
ROSE (S.) the name of a woman; allo of a 
| pleaſant ſmelling ſummer flower. 
Under the Roſe, privately, ſecretly, that is 
not to be openly ſpoken or divulged. 
RO!SELAND (S.) in Cornwall, near Falmouth- 
Haven, is a diſtrict of very fertile ground, 
containing ſeveral pariſhes where great flocks 
of ſheep are fed. RE pie 
RO/SEMARY (S.) a fragrant plant uſed at 
burials, and to burn in any place that has an 
ul ſcent, 
ROSICRU/CiANS (S.) a ſect of men, called 
alſo the Inligbten ed, the Immortal, and Invi- 
ble, that appeared in Germany, in the be- 
ginning of the 17th cęntury. Thoſe, who 
are admitted, called the brethren, ſwear 
fidelity, promiſe ſecrecy, write hieroglyphi- 
cally, and oblige themſelves to obſerve the 
aws of the ſociety, Which propoſes the re- 
eſtabliſhment of diſcipline and ſciences, eſpe- 
x cially phyſick, which according 1p them is 
not underſtood, and but ill practiſed; they 
boaſt of excellent ſecrets , and particularly 
the philoſopher's ſtone 3 they affirm, that 


the ancient philoſophers of Egypt, the Chal- . 


deans, Magi of Perſia, and Gymneſophiſts of 


the Indies, taught the ſame doctrine with | 


then ſelves, 

ROYSIN (S.) the ſame with reſin, which ſee. 
RO'SLAND (S.) land covered with heath or 
ling, alſo mvoriſh, boggy ground. | 
ROSS (S.) a free berough 10wn, in Hereford- 
ſpire, whoſe market is weekly very large 

on Thurſday, both for cattle aud other pro- 
viſions ; it is a handſume buiit town, con- 
fiſting of two ittreecs, each half a mile long, 
that croſs one another in the middle, con- 
. taining about 300 houſcs; diſtant fiom Lon- 
don gi computed, and 117 meaſured miles. 
RO/STRA vulgearty RO'5TRUM (S.) in the 
old Reman Geconony, was the place of com- 
mon pleas at Rome, where a pulpit was 
erected, otnamented with the ſtems or fore- 
fronts of the ſnips of the Antiates, whom 
they had overcome; from this place they 
pronounced the public orations to the peo- 
ple, from whence any pulpit or place for 
a public pleader, preacher, &c. is called by 
this name. f 
RO'3Y (A.) full of, or like to roſes; alſo 


ſpoken ot perſons, whoſe ſpirits are much | 


raiſed, and their faces look very red, either 
with the heat of the fire, or the effect of 
Rrong liquor, &. | 


* 
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ROT (S.) a diſtemper that affects ſheep, ang 

is contagious, ſpreading itſelf through the 

whole flock, and frequently kills abundance, 

ROT (V.) to decay, periſh, putrify, or con- 
ſume away. = 55 | 

RO/TA (S.) the Latin name for a wheel; alſo 


twelve prelates, who judge by appeal all mat- 
ters eccleſieſtical and civil arifing between 
the clergy ; they are called the auditors of the 
rota; this court is compoſed ofperſons of di- 
vers nations, Whereof there are eight l/aliant, 
viz, three Romans, one Tuſcan, one Milareſe, 
one Polonian, one Ferrareſe, and one Vene- 
tian; one Frenchman ; two Spaniards ; and 
| one German; they have great privileges, and 
the ſame colour about their hats. 
ROTA/TION (S.) an orderly and regular 
moving round, or ſucceſſion, 
dinary, ſour liquor. 
RO'THERAM (S.) in the V/ Riding of 
Yerkſbire, ſeated on the river Don, over 


handſome, neat town, whoſe houſes are 
built generally of ſtone; it has a great mar- 
ket weekly on Monday for corn, cattle, 
and proviſions ; diſtant from London 113 
computed, and 141 meaſured miles, | 

RO'TH WELL (S.) in Northamptonſhire, is a 
pretty good town, whoſe market is weekly 
on Monday ; diſtant from London 58 com- 
puted, and 69 meaſured miles. 

RO7TTEN (A.) decayed, periſhed, corrupted 
ſpoiled ; alſo when ſpoken of mould, horſe- 
dung, &c. for gardens, it means fitted for 
the purpoſe of enriching the grounds, &c, 

ROTU/NDITY (S.) roundneſs. 

ROVE (V.) to wander or move about from 

place to place in a rambling, unſettled, un- 
determined manner... 

RO/VER (S.) a wanderer or ramb!er, an un- 
ſettled perſon that is continually going 
from place to place. 

ROUGH (A.) uneven, unpoliſhed, harſh, 
hairy, rude, boiſterous, untavght, 

ROU/NCEVAL PEASE (S.) a large, rich, 
ſort of green peaſe. | 

ROUND (A.) any thing circular that is flat, 
or globular that is ſolid. | ; 

ROUND (S.) a ring or circle; alſo a going 
through or about a diviſion, as a watchman 
in the night, an exciſe officer, &c. | 

ROUND (V. / to file, ſaw, or cut off the ed- 
ges or corners of any thing to make it round 
and ſmooth. | 

To Round in the Ear, to chide or rebuke a 
perſon ſeverely. : 

RO/UNDEL, RO/UNDELAY, or RO/UN- 
DO (S.) a ſong that begins and ends with 
the ſame words, or a tune that begins and 
ends with the ſame ſtrain. g 

RO/UND-HEADS (S.) a nick name kfiven 


þ 


—_ 


a court of juriſdiftion at Rome, compoſed of 


wear a violet-coloured robe, ard a band of 
RO*T-GUT (S.) very ſmall bger, or poor, or- 


which it has a ſtately None bridge; it is 


* 2 k : 
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RO RUF 
bar las Iſt's time, who diſtinguiſhed them- RUB (v.) to puſh or ſcrub cloſely and ſwiftiy 
ſelves by putting a round bowl or diſh upon one thing upon another backwards and for- 
their beads, and cutting their hair by the] wards ; at the game of Boxwls, it means to 
brims or edges thereof. 8 | incline inwares towards the jack, #7 
ROU/ND HOUSE (s.) a priſon in or near the | RU/BBER (S.) ſometimes means a' perſon 
place where the conſtable and watchmen that rubs, cleans, or poliſhes any thing 5 
keep their guard in the night, and where | and ſometimes an inſtrument for that pur- 
they ſecure perſons guilty of diſorders in the] poſe, ſuch as a large file, to take off ruſt or 
night, to bring them before the magiſtrate ſuperfluous iron, or other matter about any 
next morning: and in a Ship it is the up- thing; and ſometimes a pluſh cuſhion uſed 
permoſt room or cabbin in the ſtern, where] by thg batters, &c. aiſo a common phraſe 
the maſter lies. , in ſports, meaning that one of the parties 
'ROU/ND TOP (S.] a floor ot frame of boards] muſt win two games out of three, or two 
laid upon the croſs trees near the head of a together, p + 6b 
ſhip's maſt, for the men to ſta nd upon, to | RU/BBISH (S.) any fort of goods that is 
furl and looſe the ſails, &c. ſpoiled or of little value; alſo the waſte 
ROUSE or ROUZE (V. ) to awaken, call, or] and dirt made in erecting or repairing a 
cauſe to get up to ſpur, excite, or forward, | building, &c, 
- alſo to fore warn; in Hunting, the raifing or | RU/BRICK (S,) a rule or direction put into a 
ſtarting of a beaſt out of his den into the] common prayer book, to ſhe the order or 
chace, &Cc, manner of its being uſed, &c. which former 
ROUT{V.) to make a great noiſe and buſtle, | ly uſed to be written or printed in red ink. 
to examine or -tho:oughly ſearch into or | RU*BY(S.)a gem or diaphanous precious ſtone 
among clothes, &c. alſo ta dig or turn up of a ſcarlet colour, which, when perfectiy 
the ground in a garden, alſo to turn or force] good in its kind, is of equal value with a 
troubleſome perſons out of a houſe, com- diamond. | 
| pany, baunt, &c. alſo to beat or overthrow | RUCTA*TION (S.) a belching or deprave& 
an army. | motion of the ſtomach, occaſioned by an ef- 
ROUT (S.) a great noiſe, buſtle, complaint, ferveſcence there, whereby vapours and other 
inquiry, or ſearch after any thing; alſo a] windy matter is ſent out of the mouth, which 


is a mob, riot, or public diſturbance ; in Tra-] is acridand ftinking. 
kly welling, it is the way or courſe that is laid | RU?DDER (S.) in a Ship, is that piece of 
. down or taken by an army, or private per- timber that hangs at the ſtern poſt, having 
ſons, to go to a place deſigned, | four, five, or fix irons called pintles faſtened 
ted ROW(S.) a rank ororderly range of building, | to it, by which it is hung or faſtened to the 
iſe? men, or other things, f gudgeons of the ſtern poſt; this is what go- 
Los ROW (v.) to carry or convey a perſon in a] verns or bridles the ſhip. | 
Ec. boat, ſhip, &c, upon the water with the | RU/DDLE (S.) a red earth, commonly called 
help of oars. N 4 red chalk, 5 
rom ROWEL(S.) the ſharp points or prickles of a] RU/DDY (A. ) red or inclined thereto, of a 
un⸗ ſpur ; and in Surgery, it is an iſſue made in] lively briſk colour or countenance. 
the neck by opening the fleſh, and drawing | RUDE(A.)unmannerly, clowniſſ, unpoliſhed, 
un- a ſkain of filk or thread, &c. through the ignorant, undecent, &. | 
oing nape of the neck; alſo an iſfue made in a RU/DIMENTS (S.) the firſt elements or prin- 
_—_ ny alſo a ſmall round ow hang] ciples of arts and ſciences. | 
arſh a long towel on to wipe perſons hands, &c. þ RUE (S.) a garden herb uſeful in phy- 
? . RO'WER (S.) one who torces a boat "along nc = ; 3 N ry 
rich, upon the water with an oar or oars, RUE (V.) to repent, mourn, or ſmart for any 
RU'YAL (A.) kingly, of or belonging to a] thing paſt, | 
; flat, king or queen, | | RUVEFUL (A.) mournful, forrowful, grievous, 
ROY/ALIST (S.) one who eſpouſes the in-] troubleſome, &c, LOR 
poing tereſt or party of a king or queen againſt the | RUFF (S.) an old faſhioned double band, 
man populace, or ſubjects that rebel, &c. quilted or plaĩted up like the top of womens 
| ROY/ALNESS or ROY/ALTY(S.) the na-] head-c!othes. 885 
e ed- ture or condition of things belonging to a] RUFF (V.) in Falconry, is when a hawk hits 
yound king or queen, ſuch as their dignity; prero-] her prey, but does not truſs it; and in 
gative, behaviour, &c. . Card playing, it is trumping a card 1n order 
uke a ROY/STON (S.) upon the utmoſt northern] to win it. n 
g border of Hertfordſhire, and part of the town | RUF/FIAN (S.) an affaffin or bloody villain, 
UN- 18 in Cambridgeſhire it is a good town and | a murderer, &c. | 
with well inhabited, having a great corn market] RU“FFPLE (V.) to lay in plaits, or folds, to 
s and weekly on Wedneſday, at which time there} adorn or ornament ſhirts, ſhifrs, &c. at the 
$4 is alſo plenty of all ſorts of proviſions ; diſ=f bands and neck with lace or very fine li- * 
given 89 from Londen"; computed, and 38 mea-| nen; alſo to diſorder ordiſcompoſe a perion's 
mar „ en eee = e ben er. mind by ill news or bad ufage, f 


RU/FFLES 


 RU/IN or RUIN A/ TION (s,) miſery, de- 


a 


RU/GGED (A.) rough, ſhaggy, uneyen ; alſo 


.  RU/INATE (V.) to lead or briog to miſery, 


1 2 children, called antiently Rume ; 
* 


der or think ſedate ly and often upon a thing 


* „ n 
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- RUM 

RU/FFLES (S.) an ornamental addition to the 
-_ arms. of the ſhirts or - ſhifts of men and 
enen. 5 | 
RUG (S.) a warm woolen coverlid for a bed; 
alſo a ſhaggy ſort of great coat to wear in 
cold and wet weather. r 
RU/GBY (S.) in Warwickſtires a ſmall town 
much inhabited by butchers, bas a good 


market weekly on Saturday; diſtant from |, 


» Lordon g2 computed; and 126, meaſured 
miles. , 


RU/GELV (S.) a handſome well-built town | 


in Staflordſbire, finely ſituated near. the river 
Trent; yet its weekly market on Tueſday 

is but ſmall ; diſtant from London. 99 com- 
puted, and 126 meaſured miles. 


robuſt, ſtrong-hearted. &c. 


flruction, &e. 4 3 
RUIN (V.) to undo, ſpoil, waſte, deſtrpy, 
overthrow, &c. ig F 
want or deſtruction, &c, | 
RU'INOUS (A.) decaying, going to miſery, 
wanting repairs, ready to fall down, &c. 
RULE. (V.) to govern, command, or order; 
alſo to draw lines by the fide of any 
thing. | | 
RULE (S.) a guide or direction whereby to 
do any thing; a ſtated maxim, or received 
Precept. : 
RUM (S.) a ſpirituous liquor diſtilled or drawn 
off from ſugar, . | 
RU/MBLE (V.) to make a noiſe like the rol- 
ling of a large ball upon a hollow floor, &c. 
RU/MFORD (S.) in Eſex, is a great tho- 
roughfare town, that has two large markets 
weekly, wiz. Tueſday for cattle, and Wed- 
. neſday for corn; diſtant from Londen 10 
computed, and 12 meaſured miles, 
RU/MIA or RU'MILIA (S.) a goddeſs which 
the Romans invoked to takc. care of their 


hen they ſacrificed to this. goddeſs, they 
offered only milk and water mixed with 
Ee rtr. 44376 
RU/MINANT (A.) chewing the cud, _ 
RU'MINATE (V.) to chew the cud ; to pon- 


or buſineſs, both paſt and to come. 
RUMINA'/TION (S.) a chewing the cud, or 
2 return of that food out of the ſtomach 
which-was taken in too haſtily, 
RUMMAGE (V.) ſometimes means to re- 
move goods from one place to another, in 
order to ſtore them, more handſomely and 


convenĩiently; and ſometimes means only 


the inſpecting and narrawly ſearching into or 
. after any thing, as goods in a ſhip's hold, to 
. fee if there be no prohibited goods among 
them, &c. ; 


RU'/MMER (S.) a particular ſort of drinking |. 


glaſs, large and broad mouthed. 


* * 


RD N 
fourteen miles long and eight broad, 0 
richeſt paſture 8 England ; — 
the ſea by little and little, but is very un- 
healthyfor people to live in, which occaſions 

it to be but thinly inhabited; though it is 
largely privileged .and incorporated by the 
name of the bailiſſ, twenty four jurats, and 


'- commonalty of Rumney-Mar/9, who m 
hold a court from — apr, 


in which they can hold plea for all cauſes 


minal ; can annually choaſe four juſtices ef 
the peace beſides their bailiff, which, with 
many other privileges, was defigned as an 
encouragement for people to go and ſettle 
there, but the unhealthineſs of the place 
is too great a diſcouragement for many to 
ſtay there ; though all ſorts of cattle thrive 
and fatten there very ſoon. | 
RUMOUR (S.) a 1eport, fame, or common 
talk of any thing, as the death of a prince, 
the defeat of an army, &c. | | 


RUFMOUR (V.) to relate, tell, or ſpread 


abroad, to report or put into common fame 
or talk. 4 


RUMP (S.) that part of the binder part of any 


creature next adjoining tothe tail, 

RU/MPLE(V.) to diſpleaſe, diſorder, vex or 

teaze j alſo to tumble, create, or put out of 

order filk, ſtuff, &c. 

RU!MSEY (S.) in Hampſhire, a large ancient 
corporate town ſeated upon a good river, 
and much inhabited by clothiers ; it is go- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, fix aldermen, 

and twelve burgeſſes, and has a good market 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Londen 63 


computed, and 79 meaſured miles. 


RUN (V.) to move er go very ſwiftly from 


place to place, either on land or water, 
Run of a Ship, is that part that goes un- 
der water, and which gradually diminiſhes 
from the floor timbers till you come to the 
ſtern poſt, 
RU/NAGATE or RUNAWA (s.) a diſ- 
ſenter, a rover, or wanderer, one that leaves 
a regular ſettlement for change and variety, 


e, Y | 
RU/NDLE (S.) in Heraldry, is the figure or 


repreſentation of a round ball. 


.RU/NDLET (S.) a ſmall caſk, eſpecially uſed 


to put ſpirituous liquors in, being of an un- 

certain gauge or quantitx. 

RUNGS (S.) in a Ship, are the ground timbers 
that lie athwart the keel, and form « 
make the floor. | {3 

RU/NICK LA/NGUAGE (S.) that which 
is now called the Sclawonick, being that uſed 
by the old Goths, Danes, Sc. 


ſtone of a mill ; ſometimes a peiſon that 
has the faculty of going or moving very faſt; 
ſometimes one that is kept to get or carry in 
telligence, collect money, &c. ſometimes} 
means a day book in a brewer's compting 


RUMNEY MARSH ($4. a. ſpacious Rel, 


E- 2 
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houſe ; and ſometimes a rope on ſhip-hoart 


and actions real and perſonal, civil and cri. 


RU/NNER (S.) ſometimes means the upper 
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* or cryer of news-papers, &c. about the 


RUSH (v.) to run in or upon a perſon or place 


3 
5 l a 
- * +" bed + I 1 E. 
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\ 


chat js part belonging to the garnet, &c.q - 


© reeved through a block. &. | 


- 


dt 
diſtant from London 150 computed, and 183 


meaſured miles. 


RUNNING STATIONER (S.) a hawker RUCTRTUL (A.) ſorrouful. compaſſionate, 


| ſtreets, 1 2 

RUN T (S.) any thing that is very ſmall or low] 
of ſtature, eſpecially ſpoke of cows, oxen, 
&c, that are the breed either of Wales or 
Scotland ; when applied to other things they 
are commonly called dwarfs. 

RU/PEE (S.) on Eaft Indian coin of about 27 

ence ſterling in value. 4 | 

RU/PTURE (S.) a quarrelling or falling out 
among friends; in Surgery, it is what is vul- 
garly called burſteneſs, or falling down of 
the inteſtine s, caw!, &c. into the groip 

RU/RAL(A.)ſomething relating cr belonging 
to the country. | 

RUSH (S.) a plant or tall graſs uſed for many 
purpoſes, eſpecial'y for the weaving of mats 
for the floors and the ſeats of chairs, 


in a haſty and rude manner, 
RU/SHINESS (S.) a being full of, or having 
a great many ruſhes growing in a place, 

' RU/SSET (S.) a dark brown colour, uſed for 
ordinary coarſe cloth to make countrymans 
cloaths of, 
RVU/SSETIN (S.) a fine juicy, pleaſant taſted 
apple, with a rind or ſkin commonly one 

* partgreen, and the other of a ruſſet colour, 
RUST (V.) to ſpoil as bacon does, or to be 
covered with a red cruſt like unuſed poliſh- 
ed iron that ſtands in a damp place, 
RUST (S.) a canker or cruſt that grows upon 
iron, &c. alſo a rank diſagreeable ſmell in 
bacon, &c, 
RU/STICAL (A.) rude, clowniſh, unman- 
nerly ; alſo violent or forcing. 
RUSTICITY or RU/STICALNESS (S.) 
clowniſbneſs, unpoliſhedneſs, violentneſs, &c 
RU/STICK (A.) in Arcbitecture, is a fort of 
rough, ſtone building, more like the acci- 
dental Ne of nature, than the nice 
or exact methods of art, the ſtones being 
hacked or pecked in dents or holes, repre- 
ſenting the waſhing away of water, &c. 
Ruſtick Gods, among the Ancients, were 


ſuch as were ſuppoſed to preſide over coun 4 
try affairs, | | 


RU'STLING (S.) the noiſe of a horſe, &c+-]. 
among the boughs of a tree, or of new ſilk, 


_ Cloaths, armour, &c. , 
RUSTY (A.) iron corroded and covered with 


. areddiſh colour by ſtanding expoſed to the 
weather. ; 


RU (v.) to ay or make a noiſe, or roar 
t 


- as deer do in the ſeaſon of coupling. 


RUT(S:) the act of coupling together of deer, | 
&c, alſo the mark or track that any ſort of 


carriage makes on or in a road. | 
RU/ THEN (S.) in Denbighſhire, North Wales 
is a large well-inhabited and corporate town, 
governed by two aldermen, and burgeſſes; 
it bath a great market weekly on Monday; 


* 


tender hearted, &c, 


RU'TLANDSHIRE (s.) is the ſmalleſt coun- 


ty in England, being but about 40 miles in 
circumference, though at preſeat larger than 
formerly, of aimoſt a circular form; the 
air being free from fogs, is clear and whole- 
ſome, and the ſoil fruitful ; ir is the dioceſe 
of Peterborougb, and contains about 4290 
houſes, and the 'moſt parks of any lee 
in Eugland, in proportion to its bign s; 
it yields plenty of corn, cattle, wool, and 
wood ; it is divided into five hundrede, 
in which are 48 pariſhes, and two market- 
towns. 9 ·＋ ö 3 
RY or RYE (S.) a ſhore, ſtrand, or bank o. 
the ſea, &c. allo the name of one of the 
cinque-ports of England, which is a market 
ſea-port and borough town in the rape of 
Haſtings, in the eaſt part of Suſſex, border - 
ing upon Kent, conveniently ſituated at the 
mouth of the Rocher upon a bay; it is a town 
of no beauty, being inhabited chiefly by 
fiſhermen, it yet is governed by a mayor and 
jurats, and ſends two members to parliament 
and as it ſtands over againſt Dieppe in Nor- 
mandy, it is much frequented by paſſengers 
in times of peace; it has two markets week - 
ly, viz, on Wedneſday and Saturday; diſ- 
tant from London 46 computed, and 64 mea- 
ſured miles; it is alſo. the name of aa infe- 
rior ſort of bread corn. : 
RY'GATE, REY/GATE or RHIE'GATE 
(S.) in Surry, is pleaſantly fituated in a val- 
ley called Holm Dale; it is a pretty large bo- 
rough town, that ſends two members to par- 
| hament, and has two conſiderable markets 
viz, one weekly on Tueſday, the other 
monthly ; in the remains of the ruined caſtle 
is a vault of a great depth, at the end of 
which is a room large enough to contain 500 
perſons, in which, it is reported, that the 
- barons met in council againſt king Jabn. In 
and near this town is gotten excellent fullers 
earth; diſtant from London 20 computed, 
and 24 meaſured miles, 


8. 
| þ the eighteenth letter of our alphabet, and 
eſteemed a ſemi-vowel, that takes its pro- 
per force and ſound from the vowel that fol- 
lows, though ſometimes from that which 
comes before it ; in Building, iron bars bent 
in this form are called by this name, ufed 
to prevent decayed walls from falling, &c, 
| This letter in many words is not pronounced 
though written, ſuch as iſland, © wiſcount, 


Sc. in News rs, and books of Geo- 
| grapby, Sc. it is 2 contraction for the 


* 


|. word South, „ | * 
* SABA'OTH | 


* * 
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SAB 


SABATOTE (s.) one of ahe names of God 


among the Jet, fignifies hoſt or armies, 
. which ſome interpret to be angles, ſome the 
Rars, and others the ſaithful here on earth 


that are always ready to fulfil bis will ; and 
. Tome the duty of thoſe women who watched 
. _Nthedoox of the tabernacle, and keep guard 


there in the night time. 


SABBATA*/RIANS(S.) certain anabaptiſls, 


who affirm, that the. Fezviſþ ſabbath was 
never abrogated, nor any other appointed or 
inſtituted, and conſequently that it ought 
to be as religiouſly obſerved by the Chriſtians 
SA*BBATH (S.) a time or day of reft from 
the ordinary bufineſs of life for the extraor- 
dinary buſineſs of God, efpeciallyin the pub- 
Bek aſſemblies; the Fervs obſerved the ſe- 
venth day in commemoration of the crea- 
on, and their redemption from the bondage 
of the Egyptian; the Cbriſtians obſerve the 
fir day of the week in commemoration of 
the refarreftion of Chriſt from the dead, 
and the univerſal redemption of mankind. 


Sabbath Day's Journey, among the Fews; | 


is the ſpace of near 20c0 cubits, which is 
near three quarters of an Ergliſh mile; but 


this is to be underſtuod, if the perſon lives 


in a city, that it is fo far from that city, or 
its fuburbs, but tbey may walk as much in 


or about the city or ſuburbs as they ſhall 


think fir. 


SABBA*TICAL (A.) fomething belonging or 
relating to the ſabbath, or a time of reſt, 

© Joy, and feftivity z in the Jewiſh Oeconomy, 
| They had not only a ſabbatical day, but a 
year alſo, which was every ſeventh year 


T during which time the very ground had reft, 


and was not tilled, and every 49th year all 


© debts were forgiven, flaves ſet at liberty, 


£ 


 SA'BLE (S.) the fkin or furr of a ſmall crea- 
rure, very much eſteemed, of a dark brown 
colour ; in Heraidry, it ſignifies black, ex- 


— 


and eſtates, &c. that were before ſold or 
mortgaged, returned to their original fami- 


. 3n the third century, ſo called from one Sa- 


bellins. who tavght that the three perſons in | 


the Trinity had no cift:.nRion, but were all 
one, as the body, ſoul, and ſpirit make but 

_ one wan. 

SA/BINES(S.) an antient people in taly,from 
whom the Remars under Romulus took away 
their davghters by force for wives, having 

made, and invited them to ſome publick 
fports or fhews on purpoſe 3 when the Sa- 
ines werecetermined to revenge this affront, 
the women became mediators to their fathers 
in behalf of their huſbands the Remars, and 
fſeitled a regular and laſting peace between 
them, ſo that the Sabines became a part of 
the Rowen government, and is at this day 
one of the ecclefiaftical provinces, and called 
Terra Sabina, 'whoſe chief city is Magligno, 


| 


_— 


] 


-SABE/LLIANS (S.) a ſect that took its riſe | 


4 


1 


* 
* 


/ 
preſſed by lines drawn or hatched acrof; o, 
athwart one another diagonal wiſe; 

SA! BRE (S.) a furti ſword, thick on the 
back, and turned up towards the point, 
ſometimes alſo called a ſcymeter, and 
ſometimes a hanger, &c. 

SA*CCADE (S.) in the Menage, a ſudden and 

ſtrong check, Which the rider gives his horſe 

when he bears too hard on the hand. 

SACERDO/TAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
to a prieſt or his office, 

SACK (S.) a long bag, commonly uſed to put 
corn or coals in, and holding as much as a 
man can well carry, &c, in the Canting Lan- 
guage, it is a pocket; alſo the name of a 
ſweet wine brought from the Canary Iſlands, 
from whence it is ſometimes alſo called ca- 
nary ; alſo the name of a looſe gown or gar- 
ment that the ladies flip on in a morning, 
before they are drefled, | 

SACK (V.) to pillage, plunder, burn, or de- 
firoy a town by force of arms. 

SA'/CKBUT (S.) an ancient, fhrill, mufical, 

ſtringed inſtrument, though ſome think it 

was a ſort of flute or pipe of the wind kind. 

SA'CRAMENT(S,)fometimes means a ſecret 

or myſtery, and ſometimes the rites and re- 

ligious ceremonies of any people whatever ; 
and among the Chriſtians, it is a viſible fign 
of an invifible grace, inſtituted by Jeſus 

Chriſt for the ſanRification of our ſouls ; 

the church of Rome fay their number 18 

ſeven, but the Proteſtants allow but two. 

SACRAME/NTAL (A.) ſomething belonging 

or relating to the ſacrament, 

SA/CRED (A.) holy, that deſerves reverence, 
or that ought not to be violated, 

SACRIFICE {S.) an offering made to God 


by perſons appointed thereto, upon or before 


the altar, which muſt undergo ſome real 
change, ſuch as boiling, roaſting, burning, 
Kc. and this may be of various ſorts or 
kinds, as birds, beaſts, wheat, &c, ſome would 
inſinuate, that the ancients put no fire t 

their ſacrifice, but obtained it by their pray- 
ers; ſome have let their ſuperſtition run ſo 
far, as to offer kuman ſacrifices, from whence 
when any perſon ſuffers by the power or 
| malice of another, he is ſaid to fall a ſacri- 

fice to his rage, ambition, &c. 


SAC/RIFICE (V.) to give or offer up any 


| thing to be religiouſly diſpoſed of according 
| 10 the rites of the country where a perſou 
lives, &c, 

SA/CRILEGE (S.) the ſtealing or taking away 
thoſe things that were appropriated to reli- 
gious uſes or deſigns, os 

SACRILE/GIOUS (A.) of a profane, thieviſh 
nature, ſort, or diſpofition, ' 

SA“ RST ANS. one who keeps or looks af- 
ter a veſtry or place where the church uten- 
fils are put, now commonly called a ſexton. 

SA/CRISTY S.) a veſtry or room in or near 

| a church, where the veſſels, ſurplices, and 


l 


other ornaments and vtenfils belongingto tbe 
world's 
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3 
worſhip or performance of the religious ce- 


remonies, are kept. 


SAY/CRUM'OS or the HOLY BONE (s.) 


which conſiſts of the fix lower vertebræ, to | 


which are joined the % coccygis, or hip, 
bones, in the hinder part of the abdomen, 
making that cavitycalled pelvis, or the baſon. 

SAD (A.) mournful, diſmal, ſorrowful, me- 

lancholy, alſo of a very dark or deep brown 
colour. _ 

SA/DDEN (v.) to make a perſon ſorrow fal, 
melancholy, &c. alſa to make a mixture of 
colours, of a deeper brown or more incliged 
to black. : AO e | 

SA'/DDLE (S.) a ſeat made to fit the back of 
a horſe, for the rider to fit on. 

Sa DDLE (V.) to make or fit a horſe with 

proper furniture; allo to fix a charge or 

article upon a perſon to fatigue or perplex 

him, &c. 

SA/DDUCEES (S.) a ſect among the Jews, 

which began about 200 years before Chriſt, 
ſaid to be founded by one Sadat, a ſcholar of 
Antigonus, who mifinterpreting his maſter's 
doctrine, taught there was neither heaven 
nor hell, angel nor ſpirit ; that the ſoul was 
mortal, and that there was no reſurrection 
of the body from the dead; as for their 
other opinions, they agreed in general with 
the Samaritans,excepting that they were par- 
takers of all the F-v4b ſacrifices, which the | 
Samaritans deteſted ; they obſerved the law 
to enjoy the temporal bleſſings promiſed, 
and to eſcape the puniſhment it denounced 
againſt tranſgreſſors ; they rejected all man 
ner of traditions, and abſolutely denied all 
fatality, and aſſerted, that as it was impoſ- 
ſible for God to do any evil, ſo neither did 
he take notice of thote men that committed 
any; though this ſe& was not very nu- 
merous, yet it was conſiderable, upon ac- 
count that the profeſſors were moſtly men 
of eminence ; there was an irreconcileable 
hatred between thoſe and the Phariſe:s. 

SA'DDUCISM (s.) the opinions, principles, 

be ye of the Sadducees. 

S .) out of er, ſecure 
Kite Lo Os e my 

SAFE (S.) a cup-board, or place to keep vic- 


tuals, with many holes in it to let the air | 


paſs through it freely, 
A FE-CONDUCT (S.) a writ or letter under 
the ſeal of a prince or ſtate, far a foreigner's 
coming in or going out unmoleſted. 
SAFE GUARD (s.) the protection that a 
Prince or ſtate gives to ſuch perſons as beg 
their aſſiſtance againſt the oppreſſion or vio- 
lence of ſome, who pervert their power, or 
abuſe law, &c. and in War, it is a privi- 
leging _ part of the enemy's country 
rom plunder, &c. alſo any def . 
teftion what ever. 8 7 ge 
A*FENESS or SA'FETY (S.) the condition 
— a perſon or place is in with reſpe& to 
security or protection from danger, &c. 


A'FFRON (S.) the flower of crecus, teck 


. 


ISAT N 

.aned a moſt excellent preſervative- againft 
infection, c. | | 

SAG or SWAG (V.) to lean or go more of 
one fide. than the other. | 

SAGA'CIOUS (A,) wiſe, knowing, quick of 
perception, &c, | bw Fa 

SAGA/CLOUSNESS or. SAGA'CITY (s.) 
wiſdom, judgement, quick-wittedneſs. 

SAG AN (S.) among the Fezws, was the de- 
puty or vicar of the high prieſt, who ſap- 
plied his office by performing his functions 
in his abſence z ſometimes it fignifies more 
generally any of the chief or principal of- 
ficers of a tate, | 

SAGATHEE/(S.) a ſlight woollen tuff worn 

for men's coats in the ſummer time, upog 
account of its lightneſs, &. b 

SAGE (A.) wiſe, diſcreet, prudent, xc. 

SAGE (S.) the name of a garden-herb, of a 
fragrant ſmell, and cleanfing nature, 

SA'GENESS or SAGA CITX (S.) wiſdom, 

rudence, gravity, &c. | 

SA'GITTARY (S.) one of the twelve ſigns of 
the zodiac, marked , and repreſented 
on a celeſtial globe by the figare of a man 
ſhooting an arrow out of a bow. * 

SAVCK iS.) a Tzrkiſb trading veſſel. 

SAIL (V.) to paſs or go from one place to an- 
other, in a ſhip or veſſel that is driven by the 
wind acting upon the fails, with which ſhe 
is rigged on purpoſe. | 

SAVLORS (S.) thoſe ſeamen that have the 
management and working of a ſhip in re- 
gulatiog the ſails and other tackle belonging 
to it as occaſion requires. 

SAILS (S.) ſtrong pieces of double canvas, by 
the aſſiſtance of ropes, blocks, and other 
tackles, faſtened to the yards and maſts of 

ſhips, which are denominated- and ſhaped 
accordingly ; that belonging or faſtened to 
the main yard being called the main ſail, 
&c. alſo the vanes of wind-mills, or the 
arms whereby the wind acts upon it, and 
forces it round. 

SAINTS (S.) ſametimes means only the bare 
profefiors of religion, eſpecially of the goſ - 
pel; ſometimes thoſe holy and. devout per- 
ſons that ſpend their time ia religious ex- 
erciſes, being excited by an uncommon 
zeal ; ſometimes it is a mock phraſe for 
thoſe, who through party zeal deny all 
others to have any ſhare in the mercy 2nd 
favour of God beſides themſelves ; ſometimes 
it means thoſe, who haying ſuffered great 


| hardſhips in this life for the ſake of virtue 


and religion, are rewarded in an extraordi- 
vary manner by God in heaven; and ſome- 
times it means particular perſons, whoſe me- 
mory for their peculiar zeal, ſufferings,” or 
endqwments is remarkably famous, efpecial- 
ly the apoſtles, and ſeveral of the firſt preach- 
ers and profeſſors of ' Chriſtianity 5 in me- 
mory whereof the church has almoſt univer- 
ſally appointed certain days to be ſet apart, 
and obſerved as religious feſtivals ; —_ che 

ng 


r 


being run to à great extravaganey by the 


church of Rome, in honour of their pretended | 


aint, to whom they did, and ſtill do attri- 
bute the power of working miracles, even by 
the relieks of ſuch perſons, ſo ſcandalized the 
reformed, that at the general reformation in 
the 15th century, whole parties of Chriſ- 
tians, to avoid being charged therewith, ran 
to the other extravagancy, and would admit 
of none; but the church of England retains 
the apoſtles, and ſome other days relating to 
_ Chriſt's conception, birth, reſurrection, &c. 
SAFNTS BELL (S.) that ſmall bell that rings 
in churches immediately before the ſervice | 
begins. 


SAKE (S.) the reaſon or cauſe why a thing is | 


done or forborne, | 
SA'KER (S.) a ſort of hawk or bird of game 
and prey; alſo the name of a great gun or 
cannon, of which there are three different 
ſorts or ſizes, the ſmalleſt three inches and a 
half diameter in the bore, eight feet long, 
© 2400 pounds weight, requiring a charge of 
three pounds fx ounces of powder, and car- 
ries a bullet three inches and one fourth dia- 
meter, and four pounds twelve ounces weight 
whoſe point-blank ſhot is 150 paces, or 2 50 
ards; the ſecond, or middling-fized is three 
inches three fourths diameter in, the bore, 
nine feet long, 1500 pound weight, requires 
four pounds of powder for its charge, its bul- 
let three inches and a half diameter, fix 
pound weight, its point blank ſhot 2663 
yards; the third or largeſt fize, four inches 
diameter in the bore, ten feet long, 1800 
Pound weight, its charge five pounds of pow- 
der, the diameter of its ſhot three inches 
three fourths, its weight ſeven pounds five 
ounces, its point-blank ſhot 271 yards two 

third: ©. -- 

SAL (S.) is the Latin name for ſalt, and as 
Latin, has no room here, but being com- 
. pounded with a great many chymical prepe- 
rations, whoſe names or technical terms are 
commonly uſed as Engliſh among us; take 
ſome of the moſt frequent; ſal alkali being 
what is e from the herb ali, by 


burning or calcination, and uſed in making 


. Blaſs; ſal armoniack, or ammoniack, a ſort of 
red ſand or ſalt found in ſeveral places, uſed 
for many purpoſes; the Chymiſſi make one 

in imitation of it, by taking five parts of bu- 
man urine, one of ſea ſalt, or ſal gemmæ, 

and half a one af 2v02d ſoot boiled together 
in a maſs, which is afterwards ſublimed in 
the form of the natural ſalt; ſal gemmæ, a 
ſalt digged up in Polan 
ſal petræ, or ſalt petre, which is furniſhed 
with abundance of nitrous ſpirits, whereby 
it is very volatile, 
SALA/CIOUS G.) very luſtful, or inclined to 
. venery, defirous of copulation, 
SA'LADor SA/LLET (S.) a diſh of raw herbs 
fit for eating, and ſo uſed eſpecially in the 
ſpring or ſummer-tir. 


very tranſparent ;| 


9 


- 


SAL 
by fome ſaid to be generated in and“ the 
fire, and capable of ſubſiſting therein, though 
very erroneouſly. . | 
SA'LARY (S.) a certain annual ſum given or 
paid to a perſon, in conſideration of his 
work, ſervice, or labour, a 
SALE (S.) the vending or diſpoſing of any 
thing for a certain ſum of money ; among 
the old Romans, this was a puniſhment in- 
flicted upon ſome great offenders, and eſpe. 
cially thoſe who by their extravagancy had 
rendered themſelves inſolvent, who upon the 
third market or'fair-day after ſuch declara- 
tion were either to ſuffer capitally, or be ſold 
beyond the Tiber, that is, ſold for ſlaves to 
foreigners, and tranſported out of the Rona 
dominions; this law was but ſeldom execu- 
ted, but that was owing more to the clemency 
of the creditors, than the gentleneſs of the 
law ; for by the twelve tables, if a man be. 
came a bankrupt to more than one creditor, 
his carcaſe was to be cut into pieces, and di- 
vided to his creditors proportionably to bis 
debt : alſo the name of a city in the province 
of Fez, being the chief of the kingdom of 
that name, ſeated at the mouth of the river 
Sala, on the Atlantick ocean, which before 
the building of Fez was the capital of the 
kingdom; the buildings of it are beautiful, 
its fortifications ſtrongz and the caſtle well 
provided with artillery, ammunition, &c. 
the houſes adorned with porticos, compoſed 
of alabaſter and jaſper pillars and tables, and 
all the ftreets built exactly on a line; its ha 
ven is good, though ſmall, was formerly an 
independent commonyealth, but now fubjct 
to the king of Fez, but though a place of 
good trade, was infamous for being a neſt of 
pirates; in 1632, Charles I. king of Great 
Britain being ſollicited by the emperor of 
Morocco, ſent a fleet againſt it by ſea, and 
the emperor beſieged it by land; ſo that the 
city being reduced; the fortifications were 
demoliſhed, and the leading rebels executes; 
king Charles was rewarded with the releaſe- 
ment of 300 Chriſtian ſlaves; the principal 
moſque is a large building, about which 
30,000 Chriftian ſlaves were employed, 
which were taken in and brought out of 
Spain, by Meule Jacob Almanſo, who alſo en- 
ployed zo, oo at Morocco to build aquedudt, 
SA'/LEABLE (A.) any thing that is fit for tit 
market, or in ſuch a condition as will fetch 
a price, 


ſells all ſorts or cloaths ready made; allo 
one who is employed in Smithfield, and o- 
ther beatt markets, to ſel] other men's " 
tle ; alſo the perſon that ſells or diſpoſes 
any thing whatever. 
SA/LIENT (A.) in Heraldry, is ſuch a poſture 
of any beaſt as repreſents it ready a 
or leap forward, and particularly make; 35 
right foot of the creature anſwer to * 
dexter corner of the eſcuteheon, ande 


SALAMANDER (S.) a fort of ſpotted lizard, 


hindmoſt foot to the finiſter baſe point; 1 
Foertiſcui 


SA*LESMAN (S.) one that keeps 2 ſhop aud 
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SAL 


F Furtification, that angle whoſe point is ear- | 


ried outward from — body of the work is 
alled the ſalient angle. 
SALVNE 15 ſaltiſh, inclined to, or of a 
briny nature, or mixed with ſalt. 
SA'LIQUE LAW (S.) a famous body of law 
eſtabliſhed by the Franks when they entered 
into Gaul, conſiſting of 24 heads, articles, 
optitles, in which is ſpoken of different mat- 
ters and crimesz the'6th article ſpeaking of 
alleuds or free-holds, imports, that no part 
of the Salique land may 7 s over or be left to 
males, but that the males muſt always ſucceed, 
in the inberitance; from whence it has been 
concluded, that the cuſtom of excluding the 


daughters from the crown of France was 


founded on this article. ., 
SA/LISBURY (S.) in- Wiliſpire, is a very 
handſome city, and a biſhop's ſee, common- 
ly called New Sarum, becauſe that formerly 
the city was built upon a high hill, which for 
want of water, .a bleak air, and other incon- 
veniencies, the inhabitants left and erected 
themſelves houſes in the valley at the foot of 


Meet, which are many, and are alſo large 
and ſpacious z it is now very populous and 
hath two markets weekly, viz, on Tueſday 
and Saturday; its principal glory is the ca- 
thedral, which was 42 years in building, and 
was conſecrated by Boniface, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, September 30, anno 12 58, king 
Henry III. and many of the nobility being 
preſent; it is a large building reſembling a 
lanthorn, having abundance of buttreſſes on 
the outfide ; the ſpire is 410 feet high, and 
being too weak. to carry bells, a belfry is 


erected for them at a ſmall-diſtance from the 


church the infide of the cathedral is ſup- 
ported by ſmall pillars, and the choir bath no 


aſcent, but reſembling a theatre, is ſet round 


with the prebendaries ſtalls; it is ſaid that 
this church hath as many windows as there 
are days in the year, pillars and pilaſters as 
hours, and gates as months; the plain, in 
which it is built, is exceeding fine paſture 
land, where it is ſuppoſed that more than 
$,000,000 of ſheep are conſtantly feeding; in 
this ęity are two particular manufactures car- 
ried on, viz, fine flannels, and long cloths, 
for the Turkey trade, commonly called Saliſ- 
bury whites z the town-houſe is a fine build- 
ing in a ſpacious market- place; it ſends two 


members to parliament ; diſtant from Londen | 


70 computed, 'and $4 meaſured miles, 
SALVVA (S.) the ſpittle, an inſi pid liquor, 


which being ſeparated in the maxillary glan- | 
or thoſe of the jaws, and by proper 
paſſages flowing into the mouth, ſerves to 


dules, 


eee both it and the gullet, and aſſiſts in 


e chewing of the meat, and in ſome mea- 


re to the digeſtion and fermentation of it 
In the ſtomach, | 


SWLIVATE{V.) to excite rheum, 


the hill, and brought rivulets from the rivers|* 
Avon and Nadger, to run through every 


or a large 


SAL | 
medicines, eſpecially preparations of mere 
cury. . n 
SALIVAT/TION (S.) in Phyfich, is the exciting 

an uncommon quantity ot ſpittle, in order to 
carry off ſome very deſperate diſeaſe, eſpe- 
cially that commonly called the foul diſeaſe, 
or French pox. - 08 
SA/LLOW (S.) a pale or deadiſh colour; alfo 
the name of a tree, by ſome called goat's 
willow, — - | 
SA'/LLY or SA'/LLYINGS (S.) in War; is the 
iſſuing out of the beſieged from their works 
upon the beſiegers, with a defign to cut them 
off, and deſtroy their work, by falling upon 
them at unawares, &c. alſo in Ringing of 
Belli, it is a poiſing them in ſo equable a 
manner, that they may be rung without any 
great force or labour; alſo a ſudden excur- 
fion of wit, &c. alfo the familiar name. of 
a woman whoſe proper name ts Sarab. 
SA'/LLY (V.) to ruſh out ſuddenly, &c. 
SA'LLY PORT (S.) a private door or paſſage 
in a fortification, to let the ſalliers out with- 
out being perceived, and for them to retire 
back again upon meeting with too ſtrong a 
repulſe. | 
SALMAGU'NDY, vulgarly SOLOMON. 
GU/NDY (S.) a mixture of anchovies or 
pickled-herrings minced together with ap- 
ples, cucumbers, &c, and moiſtened with 
oi), vinegar, &c. ' , 
SA'LMON (S.) a fine river fiſh, much valued, 
freſh, pickled, or dried, a 
SALOON (S.) in Arcbitecture, is a large hall, 
or ſtate-room, built for the reception of am- 
baſſadors, &c. 
SALT (S.) is that active ſubſtance that is ſup- 
poſed to give conſiſtence to all bodies, and to 
preſerve them from corruption, fram whence 
proceeds that great variety of taſtes, whereby 
we Ccenominate and diſtinguiſh one edible 
from another; in Scripture, much is ſaid of 
it, and allufion made to it, being ſaid to fa- 
' vour, relich, or ſeaſon all things, and there- 
fore commanded to be uſed in facrifices ; the 
Jews were wont to rub their new born 
children with ſalt, upon a ſuppoſition that 
it dried up the humidity wherewith they 
abound, and cloſed up their pores which 
were then too open, and ſuſceptible of taking 
cold, or receiving infection, &c, it is ſome- 
times the ſymbol of wiſdom, at other times 
of perpetuity and incorruption, and ſome- 
times of fterility and barrenneſs, at other 
times of hoſpitality and fidelity, having an 
alluſion to the different properties of it, ac- 
cording to its various applications. 
Fixed Salt, is that made by calcining or 
reducing the. matter to aſhes, then boiling 
it in a good quantity of water, and after- 
wards ſtraining the liquor and evaporating 
the moiſture, whereby the ſalt is left dry at 
the bottom. 
Nolatile Salt, The production of chymical 
operations upon the bodies or parts of living 


4 


quantity of ſpittle in the mouth, 


by proper 


creatures, 


ereatures, and from the fermented or putri- 
© fied parts of plants, &c. Ex 
- - © Salt of glaſs, is the ſcum ſeparated from 
any matter intended or proper to be vitri- 
* ed. : ' ** a 
Salt of Saturn, is lead reduced to the form 
of ſalt, by the aſſiſtance of diſtilled vinegar; 
and fo of many others, ſome of which are 


purgative, &c. and as ſuch uſed medicinally. | 


SA'LTASH (S.) in Cornwall, ſtands on the 


ſea ſhore, on the fide of a hill, and contains || 
about 200 families; it was formerly much | 


more conſiderable, botk for trade and num- 
der of inhabitants, than it is at preſent, 


© tho' it enjoys many privileges; ſuch as re- 
- ceivipg a yearly: regt for the paſſage of all | 


boats and barges; anchorage of ſhipping, &c. 
By the laſt charter granted by K. Charles 


II. anno 1682, the corporation now confifts || 
of a mayor, fix aldermen, and about 20 


freemen, who have liberty to chuſe a re- 
corder, cle& members of parliament, &c. 
diſtant from London 184 computed, and 226 
- meaſured miles, 


SA/LTER (S.) a perſon who trades in ſalt, | 


; ſalt fiſh, &c. | | 
3 SA'LTFLEET (S.) in Lincolnſbire, a ſmall 


maritime town, which has a market weekly | 


. diſtant from London 115 computed, and 139 
- meaſured miles, - : 


SA'/LTISH (A.) any thing that is inclined to | 


de faltior brackiſh, - 

SALT MINES (S.) certain mines in Upper 
Hung | 
- whichitake the following account from Dr. 

Brown, who was upon the ſpot : From the 
- firſt place of deſcent to the bottom of it, is 

about 180 fathoms deep, of which the mi - 
ners deſcend firſt by ropes a good part of 
the way, and afterwards by ladders into the 
- Joweft parts; that the mine is for the moſt 
part in an earthy, and not a rocky ground, 
- that the veins are large, in ſome of which 
are found. lumps of ſalt of above 10,000 
pounds weight, that is hewed out in long 
- ſquare pieces of about two feet long, and 

ene thick, which are ground for uſe ; the 


water that is drawn out of this mine, when | 
boiled away, yields a blackiſh ſalt, which 


the country people give their cattle; the 
225 ſtone ſalt, when dug, is of a greyiſh colour, 


but when broken and ground to powder, be- 


comes as white as if refined, conſiſting of 


pointed parts; nor is it all of one colour, 


tbe moſt pure and reſembling cryſtal is 


_- tinftured with divers colours, ſo that ſome | 


tranſparent blue and yellow lumps are carved 
into divers figures, as if they were cryſtal ; 
: there are now ſeveral ſuch mines diſcovered 
in England, but the ſalt is not ſo acute and 
fine as the above. 
SALTS(S.) are various chymical or natural 
ſeparations made or produced by certain 
| operations for that purpoſe, and accordingly 
bear varieus names,” fuch as eſſential ſalt 
0 2 3 


ry, à ſmall diſtance from Epirus, of 
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being drawn from the juice 60 

chryſtallisation. : wel ogy by 

SA'LVABLENESS or SALVABI'LITY ($.) 

{ the condition or poſſibility of a perſon of 

* thing's being ſafe. 

SA'LVAGE (S.) a reward given to ſuch per- 

| ſons as have aſſiſted in preſerving a ſhip or 

its cargo from perithing by wreeks, pirates; 
or enemies. 

SALVACTION (S.) the preſerving or redeem- 

ing a perſon out of danger, miſery, &c. and 

in Divinity, means being put into a ſtate of 
eternal happineſs, | 

SA'LVATORY (S.) a ſurgeon's little box 

with many tin partitions, in which are put 

Various ſorts of ſalve, ointment, &c. to be 

uſed occaſionally, | 

SALU/BRIOUS or SA'/LUTARY (A.) heal- 

thy, wholeſome, conducting or ſerving to 

recover loſt health. 

SALU'BRIOUSNESS, SALUTARINESS, 
or SALU/BRITY (S.) wholeſomeneſs, 
bealthfulneſs, &c, 

SALVE (V.) to preſerve, ſave or keep; allo 

to compoſe differences, to explain actions or 

words in a favourable ſenſe or meaning, &e. 

SALVE (S.) a compoſition ptoper to be ſpread 

on leather, paper, &c. to lay on and cure 

ſores, wounes, cuts, ulcers, &c. 

SA/LVER (S.) one concerned in the preſer- 
ving goods, ſhips, &c. from wrecks, &c, alſo 
the name of a ſilver, glaſs, or pewter, &c, 
plate, to put wine glaſſes, &c. on. 

SA/LVO (S.) an excuſe, come off, pretence, 
or defence, &c, 

SA'LUTARY (A.) healthful, wholeſome, 
kind, friendly, &c. 

SALUTA/TION or SALU'TE (S.) the cuſ- 
tomary or natural expreſſions of civility, 
friendſhip, &c. upon the meeting of two or 
more perſons by appointment or chance; al- 
ſo the familiar kiſſing of perſons of different 
ſexes, &c. at Sea, it is the civilities and ſub- 
miſſions that one ſhip pays another, or gives 
a fort, when ſailed by on the ſea, which is 
by ſtriking the colours, firing a certdin num- 
ber of guns, &c. for in rivers and boats they 


in Germany, where the ground on e.ch 

belongs to 30 different princes, all the tere-· 
mony is, that the boats that go up the ſtream 
put by to make way for thoſe that go dow! 
the ſtream, and are forcibly carri&d by the 
current: it is a received maxim at ſea, that 
he that returns the ſalute always fires feuet 
guns than he received, which is done even 
between the ſhips of princes of equal digi 
ty; but the Swedes and Danes retufh the 
compliment without regarding how Many 
guns were fired to them, the Swedes always!” 
ving two guns, and the Danes three: the ſalutt 
is never expected to exceed ſeven guns, Ie 
diſcharging more is eſteemed an excels ; f 
king ſail is more than manners, and mere 
ſub miſſion, and here it is never returned 
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chant: men lower their main · yard; but men 

of war ſtrike only their top-ſail ; the Exgliſb 
claim the right of being faluted firſt in all 
places as ſovereigns of the ſeas ; the Venetian: 
claim this honour within their gulf, &c; 

SALu/ TE (S.) a kiſs, or any other exprefſion\ 
of kindoeſs, reſpect, or civility, whether by 
words or deeds, 

SALU'TE (V.) to ſhew or expreſs reſpect, or 
kindneſs for a perſon by words or geſtures ; 
alſo to kiſs or embrace; in War, it is to 
diſcharge cannon, or to bow down the co- 
Jours to the ground upon the arrival of 
kings, . princes, or generals, &c. go 

SALUTVFEROUS (A. any thing that brings 

or yields health, proſperity, ſafety, &c. 

SAMA'RITANS (S.) a people often mention- 
ed in the ſcripture, and ſometimes called 
Cuthites ; they were the inhabitants of the 
province of which Samiria was the capital 
city, and though the ten tribes of Iſrael did 
dwell among them, yet they are never in- 


_* tended by this name, but only ſuch ſtrangers 


as were ſent by the king of ria from be- 


yond the Euphrates to inhabit the kingdom | 


of Samaria when he carried the Iſraclite: 
away captive, about the year of the world 
3283; ſome time after, the country being in- 
feſted by lions, king Zſarbaddon attributed it 
as a judgment upon the people for not wor- 
ſhipping the God of the land, and thereugon 
ſent an 1ſraelitifþ prieſt to inſtruct them in 
the Jewiſb religion; but they thought they 
might blend this with their former religion, 
and ſo continued to worſhip idols as before, 
in conjunction with the God of Iſrae/, but 
this ſeems to have been worn out by time, 
for at the return of the {ſraclites from capti- 
vity, it appears they had entirely quitted the 
worſhip of their idols, and defired leave to 
join with them in rebuilding the temple; 
for a long while they worſhipped God in no 
ſet place; but at laſt being refuſed the li- 
berty of going to Feruſalem, they built one 
upon Mount Cerixim; there was a mortal 
hatred between this people and the Fes, of 
which frequent mention is made; they re- 


ceived the pentateuch only, in which they | 


are ſaid to have made ſome variations to fa- 
our their own opinions. 


ME or SA/MENESS (S.) identity, or the 


very individual perſon or thing referred to, 
or ſpoken of. | ' 
SA'MPHIRE(S,) a plant that grows upon 
rocks cr ſands, that are ſometimes over- 
flowed with the ſen, and which makes an 
. exceeding good pickle. 
SA'MPLAR (S.)a model or pattern to do any 
thing from, or after; alſo a ſmall piece of 
canvas uſed for girls to learn to work or 


mark letters, figures, &c. upon, with a needle 
. and Glk, worſted, &c. =_ 


SA/MPLE (S.) a. ſmall part of a commodity | * 


iven, or ſhewn, to ſell 
whole by. Ny « judge df the 
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SAN 
SA/NABLE (A.) curable, or that may be res 
ſtored to health, &c. . 
SANATIVE [A.) conducing to health, or of 
a healing quality. 
SANCTIFICA/TION (S.) an appropriating 
any perſon or thing to a religious or holy uſe 
or purpoſe, | « 
SA'NCTIFY (v.) to appropriate or make a 
thing holy. | 
SANCTIMOY/NIAL (A.) ſomething belong - 
ing to piety or holineſs, 
8 NIOUS (A.) devout, holy, re- 
igious. Y 
SA/NCTIMONY, SANCTIM@/NIOUS. 
NESS, or SA/NCTITY (S.) holineſs 
devoutneſs, rtligiouſnefs, piety, | 
SA/NCTION (S.) authority, power, ch force, 
whereby an act or legal procedure becomes 
obligatory upon the people; ſometimes it 
means the making, decreeing, or authoriz- 
ing a law, or order itſelf, | 
SA/NCTUARY (S.) among the Jews, was 
that part of the temple of Jeruſalem which 
was the moſt ſecret and moſt retired, in 
which was kept the ark of the covenant, and 
wherein none but the high-prieſt might en- 
ter, and he but once a year, which was upon 
the day of expiation ; ſometimes it means in 
general the temple or holy. place appointed 
for the pubtick worſhip; ſometimes it meang 
ol place of ſafety, or city of refuge for capital 
offenders till a certain time, &c. granted by 
princes, eſpecially formerly, in order to mi- 
tiga:e the puniſhment the law had appointed 
| for their crimes, of which there were ſeveral 
in England, eſpecially monaſteries, &c. where 
traitors, murderers, &c. were ſheltered from 
publick juſtice for 40 days, in which- time 
the criminal had only to conſent to ſuch pe- 
nance as the church appointed him, and alſo 
conſent to baniſh himſelf the kingdom, and. 
all was ſafe; and under this-pretence at laſt 
this baniſhment was only entering themſelves 
as monks, or a reſtraint from living in a pub- 
lick, or lay-manner, ſerved the purpoſe, 
SAND (S.) a very ſmall fort of gravel or gritty. 
earth, ſometimes red, ſometimes white, 
yellow, &c. | 
SA/NDAL (S.) a ſort of ſhoe or ſlipper, worn 
eſpecially by the eaſtern nations; at firſt it 
was only a piece of leather, &c, like the ſole 
of a ſhoe tied on the foot to keep it from 
the ground; but it was after improved $0 a: - 
covering cloth for the foot and leg, orna- 
mented with all the delicacies df art, and 
made of the richeſt materials, eſpecially thoſe 
| worn by the high-priefts at the great ſolem- 
nities, by kings, princes, and great men, as 
mar ks of diſtinction, but more eſpecially the 
ladies, as appears by the Rory of Judith and 
Holofernes, where, among other decorations, 
ſhe is ſaid to put on ſandal;, at the fight of 
which be was raviſhed ; it was uſualto have - 
ſlaves to carry their ſendals, in cafes, &c, 
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ready to put on when they made their ap- 


arande in ſtate. | 
SA/NDARAK (S.) a mineral of a bright red 
' colour found in gold and filver mines; alſo 


artificially prepared by calcining or baking 


5 orpiment ſeveral hours in 2 cloſe earthen 


| veiſel in a furnace; alfo the name of a 
White gum that oozes out of the juniper- 
tree, uſed phyſically, and when finely pound- 
ed and ſifted, for pounce to rub over paper 
that finks, or a place that has been eraſed, 
and wants to be wrote upon again, 
S&4/NDBACH (S.) a ſmall town in Cheſpire, 
principally noted for its fine ſtone church 
and two fone croſſes, upon which are carved 
© the hiſtory of Chriſt's life; the ale of this 
town is much admired by the drinkers of 
malt liquor ;the market is weekly on Thurſ- 
day; diftant from London 12 5 computed, and 
153 meaſured miles. | 
SA No. BACs (S.) in War, are ſmall bags 
filled with earth, and uſed upon many occa- 
| fions ;' alſo an inſtrument made of leather, 
and ſtuffed very hard with ſand, of a round 
form, for engravers to lay their plates on, to 
turn round the more cably.. N 


— 


SAN D-EELs (S.) ſuch as lie and live in 


ſand. 

SAND ERS (S.) an Indian wood, very much 
valued, of a red, yellow, and white colour, 

SA/NDEVER (S.) the ſcum or droſs that 


ariſes upon the making glaſs from the aſhes | 


of the herb kali. i 
SA/NDWICH (S.) in Kezt, one of the Cingue- 
ports, of a very ancient date, which has tong 
enjoyed many privileges, and is now a cor- 
| poration, called tùe mayor; jurats, and com- 
monsliy of the town and port of Sandwich ; 
they ſend two members to parliament, who 
are called barons; there are two markets 
Weekly, viz. on Wedneſday and Saturday; 
there were formerly four churches, but now 


there are but three; it was formerly a town | 


of great repute and trade, but by reaſon of 
the harbour's bejng choaked up with ſand, 
it is much talten to decay; diflant from Lon- 
don 62 computed, and 70 meaſured miles, 
SAND (A.) gritty, full of, or mixed with 
ſand, N Sz 
SANE (A.) ſound, perfect, whole, that has 
his memory and underſtanding right and in 
good order. | | 
SA/NGIACK (S.) a Turkiſh governor of a 
town, city, or country, next in dignity to a 


2 beglerbeg. | 2 
SANGUIFICA/TION (S.) a making or con- 


verting the chyle into blood. 
SA/NGUINARY (A.) bloody, cruel, de- 
lignting in ſhedding of blood. | 


 SA/NGUINE (A) full or abounding with 


blood; of a ruddy complexion; allo being 
very earneft in, or zealous for any thing. 
S\NHE/DRIM or SANHE/DRIN (S.) an 
_ aſlſeaiFly of men niting in council or judg- 
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ment, of which, among the Jews, there 
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were ſeveral, but all ſubject to the great ons 
at Jeruſalem; the members were called el- 
ders or ſenators, not any being choſen till 
their age and experience ſuppoſe them well 
qualified for the office; the high-prief or- 
dinarily preſided, but not always, in theſe 
afſemblies ; the number of perſons compoſ- 
ing this court were 70 beſides the reignin g 
prince; during the time of the judges they 
had the care and management of all the great 
affaire of the nation, the judges themſcly.s 
being more properly the generals of their 
e not was it much leſſened under their 
inge. E 
SA'NTER or SAU NT ER (v.) to walk ot 
ſtroll about in an idle, Joitering manner, 
SA'NTONS (S.) an ancient people in France, 
from whom the province now called Sain- 
tonge took its name; alſo the name of a ſort 
of monks among the Tvrks, who are diſtin- 
gviſhed by their difference of habit, and way 
of living, having particular rules of infti. 
tuticn to themſelves, ſome making vows of 
poverty, others of chaſtity, others of perpe- 
tual faſting and abſtinence, while others ap- 
ply theraſelves wholly to contemplation, 
each ſort wearing a badge of his profeſſion ; 
- thoſe who wear feathers on their heads, inti- 
mate thereby, that they addict themſelves to 


whoſe cloaths are made or patched up of va- 
rious ſorts and colours, have made a vow of 
poverty; thoſe who wear ſomething at their 
ea's, thereby denote their ſubmiſſion to the 
' ſpirit, who tranſports them into extaſies and 
' raptures ; others wear chains about their 
necks, to denote the vehemence of ſpirit 
whereby they are actuated: they have alſo a 
fort of religious among them that live in 
community together, and hermits that live 
in deſert places; there are alſo merdicants 
among them, that live upon charity or alms; 
ew hire there are ſome that wholly addict 
themſelves to ſerve their neighbours, - 
SAP (S. the juice or pith of trees, herbs, &. 
that ariſes from the earth, and aſcends inio 
the arms, branches, and leaves, whereby 
they grow, are nouriſhed, fed, or increaſed ; 
alſo that part of the tem or wood of the body 
"of a tree that is ſoft, white, &c. alſo a nick- 
name given to a filly, fooliſh fellow, | 
SAP (V.) in War, is to cut open, or to under- 
mine or dig trenches under-ground a great 
| Way, by digging ſteps to go from top to bot- 
tom, ſo that it is covered on the ſides na!u- 
rally, and on the tob a madrier is laid, con- 
fiſting either of thick planks or boughs of 
trees bound cloſe together, with earth ſtrewed, 
over them, to prevent their being fired. 
SA PATE (S. ) a ſoit of feaſt, wherein preſents 
were made, without letting the perſ.ns on 
whom they were beſtowed know who were 
their benefactors ;firſt introduced bythe Spa» 
#iards, who always kept it on the th of Ve- 


cembgr, the eve ot St, Michôlas, from _—_— 
| on i] 


meditation and have revelations ; thoſe - 
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SAPPINESS (S.) the having or abounding in 


SAR 
it was received in 
it is celebrated with great magnificence, 

SAID (A. ) reliſhing, ſavoury, ſaltiſh. 

SA PLESS (A.) dead, dried up, decayed, &c. 
that has no nutritive juice in it. 

SA'PLING (S.) a young tree, whoſe timber 
is not ſufficiently grown, and aardened for 
uſe. 

SAPORI/FICK or SA/POROUS (A.) any 

thing that cauſes ſavour, reliſh, or agreeable 
taſte, . 

SAPPHIRE (S.) a precious ſtone of a cu- 
rious blue or azure colour, a ſtone ſo va- 
lued by the ancient inhabitants of the eaſt, 
that they attributed all their happineſs 
and ſucceſs to the wearing this ſtone about 
them, | 


ſap ; alſo ignorance, fooliſhneſs, &c, 
$A'PPING (S.) underminigg; endeavouring 
to ceſtroy, &c, 

SA/PPY (A.) ſoft, or abounding with fap ; 
alſo filly, fooliſh, weak of judgment or un- 
derſtan4ing, 

SA/RABAND (S.) a term in Muſick, for a 
compeſition of air in triple time, of a flow 
movement, and is properly when danced a 
minuer, | 

SA'RACENS (S.) by ſome imagined to be the 
deſcendants of Hagar or I, mael, à people of 
Arabia, who lived chiefly by robbiag and 
plundering their neighbours; they were 
very conſiderable ĩa the middle ages, having 
kings of their own, who with their armies 


made frequent irruptions into Africa, Aſia, | - 


and Eurcpe, where they were maſters of part 
of Sicily, and ſybdued Egypt, Syria, and Per- 
Aa; the Chriſtians had war a long time with 
them during the 11th and 12th centuries ; 
but the Turks, the Caliphs of Egypr, and the 
Sophies of Perſia, having conquered the Sa- 
racens dominions, their name likewiſe va- 
niſhed with their power, ſo that now they are 
all extinQ as a people or nation. | 
SA'RCASM (S.) a ſharp, biting taunt or jeſt, 
an itony, whereby the ſpeaker ſcoffs at or 
inſults his adverſary, | 
SARCA'STICAL (A.) biting, ſcoffing, taunt- 
ing, ſatyrical, &c, 
SA'RCENET or SA'RSENET (s.) a thin 
ſort of filk made for womens hoods, lining 
go us, &c, being much uſed upon account of 
its Cheapneſs and lightneſs, Þ «- -» 
SARCO/LOGY (S.) that part of ſurgery that 
conſiders, handles, or treats of the ſoft or 
fleſhy part of the bod. ed 
SARCO'TICKS (s.) thoſe medicines which 
by their moderate heat, and cleanſing qua- 
lity, keep wounds and ulcers free from filth, 
and preſerve the temper of the natural parts, 
ſo that the foot or aliment eaſily ſupplies 
the filling up of the parts. 
BARCULAY/TION (S.) a weeding or taking 
away thoſe things that are uſeleſs, cumber- 
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Savoy and France, where! ' SARDO/NYX (S.) a precious ſtons of a paliſh 


red colour. "yy 
SARSAPAREF/LLA (S.) an American plant 
much uſed in phyfick, where ſweating is 
proper, it being of a very ſudorifick natures 
SARSE (S.) a ſuperfine fieve or ſtraining eloth 
uſed for powders, &c. to keep back all the 
large or groſs parts, 8 
SARSE (V.) to fift or ſhake through a verx 
fine ſieve. | * 
SARVE (S.) a ſea term uſed when a rope is 
cloathed with ſinnet, yara, canvas, &, t6 
prevent its galling. | 
014 SA\RUM (S.) about a mile from News 
Sarum (or Saliſbury ) is the remains of the 
old ci'y, caſtle, &. but ſo far unpeopled 
now, that it is ſaid there is' but one farm 
houſe left, and yet it is ſtill called the bo- 
rough of 01d Sarum (or Saliſbury ) and returns 
two members to parliament, e 
SASH (S.) ſometimes mea-s a girdle uſed to 
tie mens night-gowns with; and fometimeg 
a pane or frame of paper or glaſs put in 
wood to pull up al! at once, 
SASQUEHANOY/XES (s.) ſavages of Virginia, 
Aer to be of a very large and monſtrous 
ze. | 


[SA/SSAFRAS or SA/XAFRAS (s.) a fort'of- | 


aromatick wood, which when ſteeped and 
boiled in water, the liquor or tea is eſteemed 
a great purifier of the blood. 
SA'TANor SA/THAN (S.) an Hebrew name 
for an accuſer, or enemy, or adverſary j and 
in the New Teſtament frequently fignifies tha 
n.. mer * 
SATA/NICAL (A.) deviliſh, malicious, like 
to or after the manner of the devil. '* + 
SA/TCHEL (S.) a ſmall leather bag that ig 
commonly uſed by children to carry their 
books in to and from ſchool, t 
SATE/LLITES (S.), properly the attendants 
upon, or life-guards of a prince, &c, but is 
now generally wnderſtood to mean thoſe 
leſſer planets that revolve round a greater 
as Venus and Mercury may be called the Sa- 
tellites of the Sun; but moſt commonly thoſe 
ſmal! erratic ſtars which revolve about Sa- 
turn and Jupiter, late ly diſcovered by Galileo 
and Caſſini. / ' 
SA'TIATE (V.) to glut, cloy or over-fill, 
SATVETY (S.) over-fulneſs, gluttony, fur» - 
feiting. 
SATISFA'CTION (S.) pleaſure, content, joy 
alſo a making an amends, a doing a perſon 
uſtice, &c. X 
SATISFA'CTORY (A.) any thing that is 
ſufficient to give ſatisfaction or content to 
any body. ; 
SA'TISFY (V.) to content or pleaſe, to fill 
with food, or take away hunger, to con- 
vince a perſon of an error, or of the ſince. 
rity of one's pretenfions ; alſo to pay off or 
diſcharge a debt or demand. 
SA TTEN or SA/TTIN (S.) a particular _ 
| v9 


ſome, or hurtſul,. . 


j 
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bi bare en women that has one Bide 
ſoft and gloſſy. 
8477 7 (S. J a ilk woven half-ſattin, kec. 
N for. handkerchiefs,. Kc. 


of the week, with the Jeeps their ſab- 
3 thus called from an. idol ere r 

on this day by the old Saxons. 

SA/TURN (S.) in the Heathen Tbecle 

eemed the father of the gods; among 7 
Aſtranpmers, the ſloweſt of all the planets, Þ 
| dd fartheſt diſtant from the earth, upon ac- 
„ | Count whereof he appears the leaſt to us, 
F | thoughs in truth he is the next is ſize to the 
„ his ſphere being immediately under the 
eren of the fixed ſtars ; he looks to us, of 
leaden whitiſh colour ; and in the Afro» 
ers Computation, by nature cold and dry, and 
ſiwo inimical to the nature af man, and all 
other creatures, that he is by them called the 
greater misfortune, He requires 29 years 
end 157 days 22 hours to finiſh one revo- 
ution; in the Zodiac his greateſt north la- 


bh TURDAY.($;) wich us is the lat or 7th. 


titude is 1 deg. 48 min. but towards the 


ſouth 2 deg. 49 win. Among the Aeby 
miſts, lead is called Saturn. 
SATURNA'LIA (S.) a feſtival celebrated 


i among the ancient Roman in bonour of Sa- 


| turn, at firſt kept on the 234th day before the | 
„  kHalends of Fenway; but Julius Ceſar IS 


Having added two days to this month, it} 


was kept on the 16th day before the ka- 
Eads z- upon account whereof ſome kept it 
on the 14th, and others on the 16th; to re- 
concile which Auguaſtus ordered it to de kept 


on the th, stb, and 16th. During this 


frat the flaves fat down at table with their 
maſters,. being cloathed in cloſe coats in- 


lead of their uſual frocks, which was done i in 
commemoration of the old golden age of Sa- 


turn, when men lived in common without 

ct difference of ſtates or conditions. At this 

time the Romans ſent, preſents to one ano- 

er,particularly wax candles, from whence 

tis . pr of cuſtom of making new 

year's gifts took its riſe, During this time: 

all buſineſs ceaſed, nor was any criminal 
puniſbed, nor arms taken up, &c, 


1 


SATURN NE (A.) flow, heavy, dull, un- 


apprehenſive, ſullen, melancholy, c. 

SA TXR (S.) a poem in which the vices and 
follies of all ſorts of perſoxs are ſharply cen- 
fured, and-publiihed in the moſt glaring co- 
lours, to make them appear the more hate- 
ful; though under this pretence the author 
too Grequently vents his own ſpleen or ma- 
Ucious temper, inſtead of endeavouring to 

reform the abuſes he mentiuzs, they being 
frequently tue invention of bis own ill na- 
ture, and not the genera: practice either of 
the timet or perſons Hintes at. 

SATVRICAL. (A.) vecy ſevere, tarp, or 
viting. c2nſort dus ar re proving. * \ 


IRIS FAS. one that laſhes, expoſes, Sad 5 


ter- the vices and follies of the age, of 


K Ss 


| S$AV 

[ people in general; or of patticularperſont; 
s SA'TYRIZE(V.) to expoſe, 1aſh, teptove, 
lampoon, rally, &c. 


poets feigned to be demi · gods that lived in 
the foreſts and mountains, having their up- 
per parts like a man, but with horns upon 
their head, and their lower parts like goats ; 


WD 


Sylvans, to preſide over groves, woods, &. 
unger the direction of Pan. 

SA VACE (A.) wild, rude, ugoultivated, un- 
diſciplined,. &c. 

SA/ VAGENESS (S.) wildaneſs, winch, eru - 
elty, inhumanity, &c. 

SA/V AGES (S.) all thoſe barbarous nations 


1 regular manner or method of policy or re- 
1 ion. 5 

SAUCE (S. any thing prepared te eat along 
- with meat, pudding, roots, &c, the ſauce 
to meat is roots, pickles, &c. to pudding, 


butter, ſugar, &c. alſo any thing that belps, 

improves, or reliſhes either look, Kiſcourſe, 
or pleaſure. 

 SAU'CE-BOX (8.) a nick-name for a perſon 
that is too free or bold, impertigent or im- 
pudent ich or to his ſuperiors. 

SA'/UCER (S.) a ſmall plate or diſh made to 
hold ſauces for meat, &c,- and frequently 
of china or common earthen ware, to pre- 
vert th- ſharpneſs of the pickles eating in: 
or tarniſhing of the metal, &c, 

SA/UCINESS (S.) imipudence, impertinence, 
unmannerlineſs, tak ing too much liberty, 
dec. with a perſon's ſuperiors, 


up in a pitched cloth, and fewed together in 

length, ſo that iecearhed from. the fourneau 

or chamber of the mine to the place where 

the engineer ſtands to ſpring the mine; 

commonly 1 it is about two inches diameter, 

| of which there are two for fear one ſhould 
miſcarry. 

SA/UCISSONS (8. ) large or very thick ſau- 

ſages ; and in War, they are faggots made 

of the bodies of underwood or the large 

branches of trees, wherein they differ from 

faſcines, which are of ſmall wood or twigs ; 

the Sauciſ/ons are bound in the middle, and 

at both ends, and are uſed as covers to the 

men, and allo to make * ents, and for 
other uſes. 

SAU CY (A.) bold, impertinent, rude, impu · 
dent, unmannerly, &c. 

SAVE (v. ) to preſerve, deliver, keep, ſpare, 
ſhield, protect, 8c. 

ISA/VE-ALL (S.) an inſtrument made of braſs, 
tin, Kc. with an iron ſpike in the middl: 
of it, to tick ſmall bits of candles on, ſo 
that they may be burnt without waſte, 
which were much in uſe before the ſpring 
cand:efticks. were invented. 


8 


| SAVING: (A. Wai ue, he. 


* 


SA'TYRS (S.) a fort of medics whom the 


| they are ſaid, together with the Fauns and 


| that are uncivilized, and that do not live in 


ſugar, butter, &c. to roots, oil, ,vinegar, 


SA/UCISSE (S.) a long train of powder rolled. | 


8. 


1 


8. 


S. 


| $4/VIOUR (S.) a preſerver or deliverer from 
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S nkss (s.) frugality, govt Rulban- 


dry ; alſo niggardlineſs or covetouſnęſs. 


danger, &c. and in an eſpecial manner ap- 
plied to Jeſus Chriſt ; alſo a ſort of wizards 
called by the Spaniards ſaludadores, who are 
impoſtors or pretended magicians, that un- 
gertake to cure diſeaſes with their ſpittle or 
their breath, and ſometimes by their pray- 
ers; they are reported to ule and oberve cer- 
tain numbers and ſuperſtitions ceremonies ; / 
they have commonly the mark of a whole | 
whee! or part of one imprinted on their bo- 
dies, called by them St. Catherine's ⁊ubeel, 
pretending to be of kin io that ſaint, and 
that they are born with that figure upon 
their bodies; they boaſt that they can handle 
fre without being hurt. In Taly there are 


another fort of thoſe ſawiours or ſaludadores, | 


who pretend to be allied to St, George, and 
carty the figure of a ſerpent on their bodies; 
which they affirm alſo is natural, and theſe 
pretend t a. they cannot be hurt by ſer pents 
or {corpi- ns. 
SA/VOQUR (S.)taſte, ſmell or.reliſh to either 
ſenſe, good or bad. | 3 
SA VOURINESS (S.) any thing high or well- 
ſcaſoned with pepper, ſalt, and other ſpices 
in proper proporti ns. 

SA'VOURY (A.) reliſhing, bigh-ſeaſoned, ' 
as pigeon pies, tewed veniſon, c. 

SA/VOURY (S.) the name of an aromatick 
winter pot-herb, - 

SAVOY'S (S.) a pleaſant, eatable, fine ſort 

. of cabbage, | 

SAUSAGE (S.) pork chopped very ſmall, 
mixed with aromatick herbs and ſpices and 
then tufted into hogs or ſheeps guts of about 
half an inch diameter. — 

SAW (S.) an inſtrument of iron or ſteel cut 
with a great number of teeth or indentions, 
to cut or part boards, timber, ivory, &c. 
into feveral parts or parce s. 

SAW (V.) to cut or part boards, timber, &c, 
into ſevers parcels, | 7 

SAXMU/NDHAM (S.) in Sl, is a ſmall 
town that has a good market weekly on 
Thuriday z diſtant from London 72 com- 
puted, ad 89 meaſured miles. 

SA'XON'S (S.) che inhabitants of that part of 
Germany, eall-d Saxony, who in former times 
were great pirates, and ſacr ficed the pri- 
ſoners they took to their gods z they made ſo 
great a difference between thoſe that were 
free born and ſich as were Naves, between 
thoſe who were noble and the common peo- 
Ple, that it was a capital crime tor any to 
marry out of their rank and condition; they 
were idolaters, and dedicated to their gods 
Froves of the alleſt trees, and thickeſt fo- 
Teſts, ard there worſhipped them without 

viding agy temples to them, or repreſen ing 
them by any figures or images; they were 
extremely addicted to divi nations, obſerving 
tae flight of birds, neighing of horſes; &c. 


{ 
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SCA] 

from whence they took conjectures contetn · 
ing the event of their moſt important affairs 
they were and are ſtill a very ſtrong and 
luſty people, being accuſtomed to ent much 
fleſh from their infancy ; they were muc 
inclined to drunkenneſs; they .embrac:d' 
Chriſtianity in the reign of Charlemagne, an 
Roe century embraced the — 
tion as taught by Lutber; king Vortigern, in 
the gth century, called them to his altiflayee 
againſt the Pics and Scots, &c, who got ſo 
much footing here in England, that they 
were not out for many ages after, 8 

[apt (S.) a fort af thin woollen ſtuff or 

rge. e | 

_ (V.) to ſpeak, relate, tell, or declare any 

Ing. : 

SCA; (S.) the dried ſcurf of any running fore, 
or the cruſt of an ulcer, &c, 8 

SCA'BBARD (S.) an inſtrument or ſheath to 
contain or hold a ſword in, | 

SCA*BBED or SCABBY (A.) the being full 
of ſcabs, or troubled or afflited with any- 
diſtemper_that produces ſcabs, 

SCA“ BBHDN ESS or SCA/BBINESS(S.) the 
condition of any thing that is ſcabby z alſo 
ſpoken of a wall that has one part of the 
colouring ſerate ned or broken off, and the 
other whole, &c, 2 ˖ 

SCA'BROUS (A.) rough, unpoliſhed, ragged. 

SCA FFOLD (S.) a place erected above the 
ground with poles for walls and ſupports, 
and boards laid looſely for floors, to ſerve a 
preſent occaſion of workmen flanding ſafe, 
and eaſily tote air or build a houſ*, church, 

Ec. or for {peR+tors to ſee a-ſhew, as the 
proceſſion of a coronation, publick entry of 
a king, g-neral, ambaſſador, &c, "Y 


SCA/FFOLDING (S.) the pc les, boards, es 


that are kept or made uſe of to build or erecrt 


ſcaffolds upon any nccafion, 2 
SCALA'DE (S.) in War is a violent ſtorming 
of a town or caſtle, by ſet ing ladders «gainſt 
the walls, and running up them at all ad- 
ventures. : 
SCALD (V.) to parboil or burn with hot li- 
qnor, Which in living creatures will ra 


gent bladders. or bliſte s upon the fleſh of | 


thoſe it don't kill, 
SCA/LD-HEAD (s.) a diſtemper that ſettles 


in the ſkin of the head, exceeding ſore and | 
troubleſome to the patient, and difficult to 
% 


cure. | | 
SCALE (S.) a thin, horny, or bony ſubſiatice 
that comes off from fiſhes ; alſo a—mathe- 
matical ruler thai has certain diſtances or. 
lines upon it, marked according to the uſe 
imended;  aifo the diſh or board that 1s 
hung by chains, ropes, lines, &c. to a heam, 
in or er to weigh mall or large draugihts. 
SCALE (V.) to ſcrape or wipe the ſca és or 
thin horny matter rem fiſhes; in War, 
is to run up or mount the walls of a ton 
beFeyed, &c. by the help of ladders, & 


| SCA'LENE or SCALE'NUM (S.) 2 fort of 


Aa 3 


triangle, 


% 
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en 


NN whoſe ſides and angles are all un; 
— | 


Ual. N 8 
SCALES (S.) the diſhes or boards belonging to 


n beam to put goods in that are ſold by 


weight, in order to judge of their value. 
BSCA'LINESS(S.) the being full of, or covered 


"$7 with ſcales, N 
SCA LLION (S.) a fort of ordinary, or wild 


| onion, 
- SCALP (S.) the ſkin that covers the ſcull. 
SCA LPER (S.) an inſtrument uſed by Sur- 
Fenz, to part or ſcrape away corrupt fleſh 
from the bones. | 
| SCA'MBLE (V.) to tove, wander, or go from 
place to place. | "Ts | 
* » SCA'MBLING (Part.) at a diſtance one from 
another, like a town or city that has great 
. ſpaces between the bouſes, | 
SCA'MMONY (+.) a purgative drug or refin 
that is roaſted, &c. to render jt more fit for 
uſe, and before ſuch preparation it is called 
T erk. ; : 
SCA7MPER (V.) to run away in a fright; to 
flee for fear of an enemy, &c. 
SCAN+(V.) to ſift or canvaſs a matter or buſi- 
- [neſs, to examine nicely into an affair, &c. 
SCANDAL (S.) ſometimes means a character 
- ariſing to a man or party from ſome irregu- 
lar act committed by the tody or particular 
member; ſome.imes it means the ill report 
that one perſon makes of the ations df an- 
other undeſervedly ; and ſometimes it means 
any impediment, act, or hindrance, that is 
put in a perſon's way, either ro perplex his 
mind, or incommode bis body, &. 
 SCA'NDALIZE{V.)to ſay injurious things 
of aperſon, to give him an ill character un- 
deſervedly, &c. ; - ; 
. $SCA'NDALOUS (A.) vile, wicked, offenſive, 
- ſhameful, abuſive, hurtful. : 
SCANT or SCA'NTY (A.) not enough, very 
+ bare proportion cr meaſure ; alſo ſcarce ' or 
hard to'come at. 183 
SCA'NTLING (S.) the fize, meaſure, ſtan- 
dard, or dimenſion, whereby any thing is pro- 
ae. 
- SCAR (S.) in Surgery, is that mark or white 
edge or ſeem that is left in the fleſh after 
tue lips of a wound are ctoſed up and heale. 
$CAR AMOU'CH (S.) the name of a fam 018 
Italian pofture- matter, who in the year 1673 
came to aQ here in England, from whom all 
thoſe perſons that periorm feats of agility, 
and are ereijed in particular Sfaniſh habits, 
bear that as a common name. 
; 8$CA'RBOROUGH (S.) in the North Riding 
of Yorkfbire, an incorporated borovgh-town 
in the ſhape of a hulf moon, built by the 
ſea fide upon a high and inacceſſible rock, 
yet lo lage on the top as to contain 18 or 
20 actes of good meadow ground beſides the 
town, it is encompaſſed by the lea, except 
on the weſt fide, where it has an entrance 
by a long parrow ſlip of land, where ſtands 


$ ſtatel fower ; it is governed by two bailiffa, 
2 . e 9 928 L 
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2 eommon- council, and inferior officers; je 
hath two markets weekly, viz. an Thurſday 
and Saturday, and ſends two members ta 
parliament; it enjoys a good trade, having 
a commodicus key, to which plenty of ſhip- 
ping reſort, chiefly employed in the coal. 
trade, and the fiſhery z its famous ſpaw for 
purging waters occaſion abundance of the 
nobility and gentry to reſort hither, ſo that 
it ſeems to rival even Bath, which has oc- 
caſioned the erecting abundance of new axd 
handſome buildiogs for the reception of the 
company, which renders the place exceed- 
ing commodious, and the inhabitants weal. 
thy; diſtant from Landen 169 computed, 
and 204 meaſured miles, | 

SCARCE (A,) rare, uncommon, difficult, or 

hard to come at or by, 

SCA/RCITY or 'SCA/RCENESS (S.) un- 
commonneſs, the not being plenty, &c. 
SCARE (V.) to frighten, terrify, or put in 
fear, either by diiguifing one's ſelf in ſtrange 
dreſſes, threatening with grievous puniſh - 

ments, or otherwiſe, 
SCA*RECROW (S.) any thing dreſſed up in 
an odd ſort of cloathing, &c, to frighten 

children, or birds in, gardens, to prevent 
their eating the fruit before it is ripe enough 
to gather. | 

SCARF (S.) an upper garment or ornement 

worn over the clozths of women, military 
officers, clergymen, &c, made of (ilk of va- 
rious ſorts or colours. 

SCA/REF-SKIN (S.) in Anatomy, is the outer- 
moſt or uppermoſt ſkin of the body, which 
is full of vent-holes or pores to diſchage 

the ſeveral humours of ſweat, and other 
moiſtures, &c. ' . 
SCARIFICA?71ION (S.) a chirurgical opera- 
tion, in which ſeveral inciſions are made in 
the fleſh or ſcin with pioper inftruments, and 
eſpecially in cupping to let cut the blood and 
air that is collected by the glaſſis, '&c, 
SCA/'RIFY Is Jance or cut open a ſore, te 
make incihons in the fleſh, &&4 * 
SCA/RLET (S.) a firorg, bright red colour, 
SCARP (S.) in Fortifcation, is the inward 
ſlope of a ditch of any town or place, wiz. 
that next to the place itſelf, and faces to- 
wards the campaign, | ; 

SCA'RRY (A.) full of ſcars, or of the marks 
or ſeams that healcd or cloſed wounds have 
left, E N 3 ' 

{SCATE (S.) an iron in the ſbape of a boat's 

keel, to faſten to.a perſon's ſhoes, to make 

him move very ſwiſtly on the ice. 5 

the 


SCATE (S.] to move very ſwiftly upon 
ice by the help of irons faſtened to the bot. 
toms of the ſhoes, much prectiſed in Hollard 
and in all wairy countries, where there is 
much ice in the winter-time, ' 
'SCA/TER or SKA“TER (S.) a perſon that 
i'ides upon the ice with ſkates, &c. 
SCA/TTER (V.) to throw up and down in 4 
catcleſs manner, 15 
N SCA/VENGER 
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SCAVENGER (S.) a pariſh officer, whoſe 


buſineſs it is to ſee that the ſttects be kept 


clean. 5 
ScELETON or SKE LETON (S.) in Aa- 
tomy, is the bones of any creature put toge- 
ther in their teſpective places after all che 
fleſh is boiled off. 1 6 , wy) 
SCENE (S.) in its original ſignification among 
the Greeks, meant 2 bower made of the 
« branches of trees in form of a fort; and be- 
cauſe the firſt publick pl-ys were acted in 
- ſuch bowers, the name came to be attributed | 
to all places where comedies or tragedies 
" were ated the Latins applied this name to 
every part of an act, whereia' there was 
ſome change of the theatie and actors; for 
though tragedies and comedies have always 
five acts, yet the number of ſcenes is not li- 
mited, as depending on the economy of the 
play; an act, as it ought to de at leaſt of 
three ſcenes, ſo it ought not to exceed ſeven 
or eight; alſo the repreſentation of any 
place where a principal action is ſuppoſed to 
be done; alſo a diviſion in a dramatick poem, 
KX. alſo the various conditions of a people 
or place, &c. | 
$CENO/GR APHY (S.) the model or deſcrip- 
tion of the front and fides of a building, or 
the art of rightly contriviag architectural 
draughts ; but when it is conſidered perſpec- 
' tively, it is the appearance of any figure, 
body, or building, whoſe ſides decline from 


or make angles with the beholder's eyes, | 


and by workmen it is called the return of 
the fore-right ſide. 


Sc PTC AL or SCE'PTICK (A.) inclined 


to diſbelieye every thing that one hears; 
doubtful, incredulons. © 

SCE/PTICISM (S.) the ogiaions and doc- 
' trines of the ſcepticks, 

SCE/PTICKS (S.] a ſect of ancient philoſo- 
phers, who pretended that no abſolute cer- 
tainty was to be come at in relation to any 
matter or thing, and therefore the mind 
ought not to aſſent to any thing, but re- 
main in a ſtate of ſuſpence. 

SCE/PTRE (S.) an enſign of royalty, being 
the ſtaff or batioon a king holds in his 
hand when he appears in ceremony, as at a 
coronation, &c, 


o { 
SCHA'CA (S.) a Babylo»jan goddeſs, the ſame 


with Ops or Terra among the Romans ; her 
feſtival was celebrated Hve days togeiber, 
durirg which time the ſervants were maſ- 
ters, and the maſtery ſervanis. 
SCHE/DULE (S,) a ſmall ſcroll of pareb ment 
Joined or annexes to a will, a leaſe, or any 
other deed, herein is ſet down an inven- 
tory of goods, or enumcratipn of particulars 
not mentioned in the principal will or deed, 
SCRZ'IC (S.) among the Mabumetans, fignifies 
an elder, teacher, or preacher, whoſe man- 
ner is as follows; they firit read ſome verſes 
or portions out of the Aerran, then repeat 


we ſeyeral opinions of the doctors upon the 


/ 
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place, and to make themſelyes appear learns 
ed, frequently invent fables and idle ſtories 
to confirm the doctrine. they would have 
their auditors believe. 

SCHEME (S.) a draught, model, or repreſen- 
tation of a building, &c. or a geometrical 
figure conſtructed or laid down, or method 
whereby any thing may be done or executed, 
ſuch as taxes laid and collected to raiſe a cer - 
tain ſum, or pay off a national debt, &c. 

SCHER/IF (S.) among the Arabian and Mabo- 
metans, ſignifies noble of deſcent or ſtation, 
and is in a particular manner a title belong- 
ing to, or claimed by thoſe who are deſcend- 
ed from Mabomet by Fatbima his daughter, 
and Hali his ſon-in-law, who have likewiſe 
the addition of Emir and Seid, or prince and 
lord; they likewiſe wear a green turbant, 
while all others wear 2 white one ; many of 
them have been ſovereigns, and founded diſ- 

tinct dynaſties in Africk. 

SCHIA'S (S.) a ſe& among the Mabometans 
in Perſia, who are declaied enemies to thoſe 
they call Sunnis or Turkiſþ Mabometans; they 
reject the firſt three ſucceſſors to Mabomet, 
and ſay that Hali his nephew and ſon-in law 
was the true one to his uncle and father; 
they ſay alſo that there have been but xz 
high prieſts ſince his time, of which Hali 
was the firſt, and that the laſt was Mabo- 
met el mobadi ſabeb Zaman, whom they af- | 
firm to be till alive, and that he will come 
into the world again, and therefore ſome of 
the moſt bigotted by their laſt wills leave him 
furniſhed Houſes and ſtables full of horſes, 
that he may not want neceſſaries when he 

returns to the world to maintain and pro- 
pagate his religion; this opinion prevails 
chiefly in the kingdom of Golconda in the 
Eaft-Indics, 

SCHVRRUS (S.) in Angtomy, is a bard, livid 
ſwelling, that reſiſts the touch, and is with- 
out pain, 1 

SCHISM (S.) a wilful or reſolute breazing off 
or going fiom any perſon or perſuaſion; and 
in a particular manner means perſons of the 
ſame general religion or faith ſeparating or 
dividing themſelves into ſects or parties, up- 
on account of ſome particulars of leſſer mo- 
ment; and this has been the caſe with all pro- 
ſeſſions, as well Heatbens as Jeu, Chriſtians, 
and Infide/s, and which has coſt the world 
more blood than all the other pretenſions 
whatever, eſpecially among the Chriftiansz 
for, firſt, the ſchiſm betw-en the Greek and 
Roman church was occaſioned by the pride of 
the popes, who would neeos arrogate to them- 
ſelves the title of univerſal billop, contrary 
to the canons of councils, patriarchal right, 
and ancient cuſtom ; and from this foyntaig 
of errors ſprung many others equaily un- 
juſt and falſe, by impoſing ſuch opinions as 
neither the anciegt church nor the ſcriptures. 
ſo much as mention, much leſs countenance 
ſuch as praying to ſaixts and images, relicks, 
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Indulgenees, &c. which begot the rupture 4 


ia the 15th century, and occaſioned the re- 
formation, &c, 2 
SCHISMAY/TICAL (A.) inclining, yielding, 
- Encouraging, or being guilty of ichiſm, 
SCHISMAYTICK (S.) a ſeparatiſt, a leaver or 
forſaker of the publick worſhip for the ſake 
of ſome particular humour, fancy, or un- 
Jiuſtiſiable opinion | 
SCHO/LAR (S.) ſometimes means a pupil or 
diſciple under the teaching or direction of 
© another; and ſometimes a learned man, or 


0 


at proficient in learning. 


SCHO/LARSHIP (s.) the learning G p c. 


ſary qualifications that denominate a per- 
ſon learned. 


SCHO!/LASTICK or SCHOLA!/STICAL | 


(A.) after the manner of ſcholars, following 
« the method and rules of the ſchools, 
SCHQ/LIAST (S.) a commentator or expoſi- 
tor; one that writes notes upon an author 
to explain the difficulties in him. , | 
SCHO'LIUM or SCHO/LION (S.) a remark 
or obſervation made upon a propoſition or 

© conſequence drawn from a demonſtration. 
 BCHOOL (s.) a publick houſe or place ap* 
propriated for the inſtraction of the un- 


Jearned or unſkilful in any art or ſcience, of | 


Which there are as many ſorts and kinds as 
oceaſion may require, and which are denomi- 
nated from their uſe; as reading ſchool, writ- 


— School, drawing ſchool, grammar ſc bool, 
c 


. likewiſe. any publick place of reſort, 
where whores, thieves, &c. frequent, is 
called a ſchool of Venus, vulgarly a bawdy- 
bouſe, the devil's ſchool, &c. . 


SCHOOL (V.) to document, teach, chaſtiſe, 
correct, &, | 1 
SCHOOL-BU”TTER (S.) a whipping or chaſ- 


tiſing in or after the manner of a ſchool. 


SCHOOL-DIVIINES or SCHOO/L-MEN 
(S.) among the Greeks and Latim, are thoſe 
who in the early ages of Chriftianity ſtudied | 
and taught divinity in monaſteries and pub- 
lick ſchools, where by degrees mixing the 
ſubtilties of logick and philoſophy along 
. with the articles of faith, occanoned endlets 
Liſputes; this was chiefly introduced by 


thoſe heathen philoſ..-phers who turned Chri 


ſtians, and eſpecially after the revival of the | 
peripatetic pbiloſophy by the Mabomerans. 


) the 


Moors, and Arabizns. 
SCIAGRAPHY or SCVYOGRAPHY (S 
art of ſhadowe, or the manner of de'inear- 


ing dials, fo as to tell the hour of the day or 
night by fun, moon, or ſtars, &c. alſo the 
profile, platform, or firſt dravght of a thing; 
alſo the dravght cf am edifice or building 


ſuppoſed to be cut by a plare in ſuch a man- 


ner as to ſee the inſide of it, and thereby 
difcover iis fel rooms and convenienci-s, 
:ts walls, the number of 


the thickneſs of 


is dobrs, paſſages, &c, | 
SCT4”TTCA (S.) the gout in the hip, 


KLENCE{S }ary fort of knowledge; but in 
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particular manner means that body or 6, 
tem of learning, which concerns itſelf prin. 

- Cipally aboyg the reaſon or demonſtration of 
it rather tHan the practice, the later bein 
called an att, &c, there are ſeven particular 
that by way of excellence are called the libe- 
ral ſciences, upon account of opening the ming 
or underſtanding, and enlarging its faculties, 
viz. (Grammar, Logick, Rbetorick, Arith. 

metic, Geometry, Aſtronomy, and Muſick, 

SCIENTVFICK (A.) any thing belonging or 
: Ippertaining to learning or knowledge, or 

that is promotive thereof, 4 


SCINTILLA/TION (S.)a ſparkling or twink- 


ling like a flar, or the fire, &c. 

SCVOLIST (S,) a ſmatterer in, or pretender 
to learning. ; 

SCVOMANCY (S.) a divination by ſhadows; 
alſo the pretended art of raiſing the ſpirits 

of the dead, &c. | 

SCI/ON (S.) in Gardening, is a young graff, 

ſhoot, or layer, to be ſet, incculated, &c, 

into another, &c, 

SCI'SSORS or SYZZARS (S.) an inſtrument 

| uſed for many purpoſes, but eſpecially to cut 

cloth, &c. made of ſteel or bardened iron, 
conſiiiing of two ſides or cheeks made very 
ſharp, and faſtened with a rivet to move 

upon, 1 

ScCl/SSURE (S.) any chop, cleft, cut, or na- 

tural opening of the earth, octaſioned either 

by internal or external heat, 

SCLERO/TICKS (S.) medicines whoſe na- 

ture is to harden or conſolidate the fleſh, 

SCOAT or SCOTCH (V.) to ſtop a wheel, 
by putting ſomething under it to prevent its 
moving forwards. - 

SCOFF (V.) to mock, jeer, banter, make 
game of, deride, ſet at nought, &c. 

SCOY/FFER (S. ) one that derides, makes game, 
or de ſpiſes either a perſon or thing. 

SCOLD (V.) to make a noiſe, braw], find 
fault, call names, abuſe people, &c. 

SCOLD (S.) a noiſy, turbulent, quarreliome, 
ſcolding perſon, eſpecially ſpoken of women. 

SCO'LLOP (v.) to indent or cut things in and 
out, like the waving of a worm or ſerpent. 

SCOU/LLOP-SHELL (S.) the ſhell of a fiſh, 

whoſe edges are indented; alſy a common 

part of the arms of military: perſons. 

SCOQLOPE/NDRA (S.) a worm that is engen; 
dered in the gums frem a melancho y hu- 
mour, which occaſions them to ſwell and 
uicerate, and conſequently the teeth to bc 
looſe, - , 

SCONCE (S.) in Architefuyre, is 2 ſmall fort 
built to cefend the pals of a hill, a river, &.. 
alſo an ornamental fort of furniture, to ld 
candles in againſt the walls, &c. of houſes, 

SCONCE (V.) in the Univerſi'y Language, i 

to charge a certain ſum in the butter) 3 
as a mulct or fine for a perſon's negle<+'"s 
his duty, or committing an oftence, &c. allo 

a cant. word for running up 4 ſcore at 48 
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SCO RNFUL. (A.) diſdainful, contemptuous, 


ng 


800 


scoop (S.) an hollow inſtrument uſed upon | 


many occalions, ſuch, as throwing water | 


into the highway in fummer-time to lay 
the duſt, to get the inſide of apples out, and 
leaving the rind almoſt whole, to get the 
marrow. out of bones, &C. OM 
SCOOP (V.) to throw water out of or with a 
ſcoop, to get or-take the pith or marrow out 
of bones, the pulp out of apples, &c, 


SCOPE (S.) che drift, aim, intention, or de-“ 


fign of a perſon; alſo the ſpace, room, li- 


berty, or opportunity that a perſon has of | 


doing a thing, 2 ; | 
SCORBU'/TICK (A.) inclined, like to, or 
having the diſtemper called the ſcurvy, , 


SCORCH (V.) to dry or parch up the outſide | 


of any thing. 


SCORE (S.) in Muſic, is writing down the | 


ſeveral parts of the compoſition immediate- 
ly one under another; in common, it means 
an account of ſmall debts written with chalk 


upon à board, as milk, drink, chandlery | 


ware, &c. alſo the reaſon or cauſe why a 
perſon does any partigular act. f 


SCORE (V.) to write or chalk down any | 


thing upon a board; alſo to go in truſt, or 
to take up goods upon credit, &c. 


or thing, 


SCO/RNER (S.) one that contemns or deſpiſes | 


any thing. 


proud, lighting, &c. 
$CO/RPIO (S.) in Aftronemy, is the eighth 
ſign in the Zodiack ; and with the Aſtro- 


bogers, is called the houſe of Mart; ſome | 
pretend to ſay, that a houſe begun to be 


built- when this fign is on the aſcendant, 

will de continually haunted with ſerpents; 
it is repreſented on the globe by the figure of 
a ſerpent or ſcorpion, 


SCORPION (S.) a venomous creature of the | 


ſerpent kind, which, though ſmall, is very 
dangerous and miſchievous, having a bladder 
full of dangerous poiſon ; it may be diſ- 


tinguiſhed into three parts, the head, the 
breaſt, and the belly; the head appears to be | 


joined and continued to the breaſt ; it has 
two eyes in the middle of its head, and two 
towards its extremity, between which as it 
were come out two arms, which are divided 
like the claws of a lobſter; it has eight legs 
preceeding from its breaſt, every one of 
which is divided into fix parts covered with 
bair, at the end of which are ſix talons or 
claws ; the belly is divided into ſeven rings, 
from the laſt of which the tail proceeds, 


| which is divided into ſeven little beads, of | 
which the laſt is armed with a ſting; 


ſome have ſix, and others have eight eyes 
viſible, the tail long, and made after the 
manner of a firing of beads tied end to end; 
the laſt bigger and ſomewhat longer than 
the others ; at the end whereof are ſometimes 


two ſtings, which are hollow, and filled with | 


2 cold poiſon, which it injeQs into the part 


SCO 
it rikes ſquirt-wiſe ; it is of a blackiſh co. 
lour; ſofiewhat like ſoot ; it waddles as it 
des, and fixes violently with its ſnout and 
feet on ſuch perſon as it ſeizes, ſo that it 
is with great difficulty pulled off; ſome have 
wings, and are of various colours ; thedam 
is ſaid ta bring forth eleven young ones, 
which are ſmall round worms about the 
fige of a louſe; the mother fits upon them and 
hatches them, whom they are ſaid to deftroy z 
they are more inveterite againſt women than 
men, and more againſt guls than wemenz 
and thoſe that have ſeven Knots in their tail 
are more dangerous than thoſe that have 
but fix ; it is reported that ſcorpions in cold 
countries are not venomous, nor thoſe that 
are of a whitiſh colour; the moſt effeual 
remedy againſt the bite of one of them, ia to 
ſqueeze it to pieces upon the woundz in Scrip- 
ture, various alluſions and deſcriptions are 
made to, and contained under this ward 
ſometimes it means the malicious nature of 
wicked men; and ſometimes a whip or rod 
of puniſhment, &c. and ſometimes machines 
of war, out of which a Jarge number of 
darts or arrows were thrown at once. 


SCOT (S.) the ſhare, lot, og proportion that 
SCORN (V.) to contema or deſpiſe any perſoo |. 


any perſon is to pay of a reckoning, or 
other public charge; and in Pariſbes, it is 
called ſcor and lot; alfo the name of a na- 
tive of Scotland. 

SCOTCH (S.) the people or natives of Scat - 
land, 

SCOTCH (A, \ omething produced in, or 

done after the manner of Scotland. 

' Scotch Coll ps, t hin ſlices of veal fried with 
butter, bacon, ſavoury herbs, &c. ; 
Scetch Fiddle, the diſtemper vulgarly cal- 
led the 1tch, g | 
Scorch Hebby, a mean, ſmall, ſorry, low- 
ſt atured horſe. a % 
Scotch Language, Engliſh mixed with. 

French, Duich, Iriſh, Sc. pronounced or 

ſpoken very broad; but ao the moſt polite 

write Exgliſb in the ſame manner as it is 

done in England, 5 
Scorch 17 , a ſober ſoaking rain, one that 

vents a great deal of water without any wind 

or florm. 7 , 

SCO/T-FREE (A.) that comes of without 
being fined or puniſhed, one that is cleared 
of an indiftment or accuſati n, &c. 

SCO/TIA(S.) in Archite&ure, is a ſemi · cireu- 
lar cavity or channel put in diverſe parts of 
the ornaments of a column. 

SCOU/TISTS (S.) a name given to thoſe pole- 
mical divines that followed the opinions of 
Fobn Duns Scotus, the ſubtle and great op- 
poſer or the TB. 

SCO/TOMY (S.) a diſorder that ſeizes a per- 
ſon ſuddenly, by a dizz ne(s or ſwimming 
of the head, occaſioned by the anima! ſpi- 

its being whirled about ſo haſtily, that the 

external objects appear to turn round tothe 
beholder, WS) | 
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SCO'VEL (s.) the name of a ſort pf mop uſed 
dy bakers, to waſh and clean the bottom of 

their ovens with from cinders and aſhes, 


- conſiſting of a large cloth or clout hung at} 


" the end of a long 
the oven. | 
SCOUL or SCOWE (V.) to lock angrily, to 
* expreſs a perſon's diſpleaſure by a ſcornful 

air, a grim, crabbed, or ſurly look, &c. 
» $SCO/UNDREL (S.) a mean, vile, wicked 

fellow. | 
SCOUR or SCQVR (V.) to cleanſe or make 
metals bright, to purge a petſon thoroughly; 
alſo to clear the coaſt of pirates; alſo to 
. © feamper or run away from an enemy. 

 SCOURGE (V.) to whip or puniſh offenders; 


pole to reach all parts of 


and in particular, uſed among the Jews two | 


ways, one with thongs or whips made of 

xopes ends, or ſtraps of leather, the other 
* wita rods, twigs, or branches of trees; the 
rabbins have ſpun the thread ſo fine as to 
enumerate one hundred and fixty-eight 


faults that are liable to this puniſhment; | 


and farther ſay, that all crimes that the law 
has not appointed death for, ſhould be pu- 
niſhed in this manner; ſome affirm that 
they never exceed the number of thirty- 
nine ftripes, but, according to the fault, 
ftruck with greater or leſſer violence, 
SCOURGE (S.) an inſtrument for children to 
- play with, to whip.or keep their top ſpin- 
ning ; alfo an inftrument of ſmall thongs 
or cords to puniſh offenders with, . ; 
SCOU/RING (S.) a diſeaſe commonly called 
a looſeaeſs ; alſo the making pewter, braſs, 
copper, &c, bright, by rubbing them with 
ſana, &c. "IM 
SCOUT (S.) a ſpy or perſon ſent out of one 
army to watch the motions or get intelli- 
© gence of another army; and alſo the name 
of a judge or magiſtrate in Holland. 7 
 SCRA*BBLE (V) toclaw or rake together 
with the hands or nails, to feel or grope 
about in the dark; alſo to be much put to 
- It to maintain one's ſelf or family, &c. 
SCR AG (S.) any lean and. bony meat, parti- 
cularly the worſt end of a neck of mutton, 
ve:l, &c. 
SCR A/GGEDNESS (S.) leanneſs, bonyneſs, 
&c. 
SCRA'GGY (A.) very lean and bony, 
SCRA/MBLE (V.) to ſnatch or catch up any 
thing very haſtiiy, earneſtly, or eagerly, to 
climb or run up a tree, &c. 
SCRANCH{(V.) to make a noiſe with one's 
teeth by the haſty breaking of the cruſt of 
new bread, raw apples, &c. ; 
SCRAPE (V.) to ſhave or rub off dirt, &c. 
from avy thing with a knife, &c. | 
SCRAPE (S.) fometimes means a very near 
« ſaving, covetous perſon ; and ſometimes a 
footman, or. ſerxving man; and ſometimes a 
© troubleſome matter or buſineſs,. 
SCRA*PINGNESS (S.) ſavingneſs, covet- | 
_ ouſneſs, over and above ſtingineſs. | 


| 
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SCRATCH (v.) to tearor claw the fle ſh with 
one's nails, pins, &c. 

SCRA'TCHES (S.) the marks or ſcores in 

one's fleſh, made with one's nails, needles, 
pins, &c. alſo a diſeaſe in Horſes, conſiſting 
of cry ſcabs, &c. which breed between the 
heel and paſtern joint, 

SCRAWL or SCRAUL (V,) to write in a 

careleſs or unintelligible manner, to ſmear 

or daub paper, a wall, &c, with careleſs and 
irregular ſtrokes, | 

SCREAK or SCREEK (V.) to make a ſhrill 
or loud noiſe like a perſon ſuddenly frighted, 
or the filing of a ſaw, &c. 

SCREAM (V.) to roar or ery out upon being 
frightened, or receiving and apprehending 
ſome hurt. | 

SCREA'MING(S,) roaring, brawling, or cry- 
ing out violently or alcud. 

SCREECH (V.) to hoot, howl, or cry out 
like an owl, eſpecially in the night-time, 
SCREEN or SKREEN (S.) an inſtrument to 
keep oft the wind or heat; alſo a ſieve or 
inſtrument to fift gravel, &c, through, ty 

make mortar with, 

SCREEN or SKREEN (V.) to defend or pre. 

ſerve againſt the wine, exceſſive heat, &c, 
. alſo to defend againſt the power of an enemy 
or the ſeverity of the law ; alſo to part or 
ſift ſtones from fine gravel or earth to make 

- mortar with, &c 

SCREW (S.) one of the mechanick powers, 

uſed in ſuch inſtruments as preſs bodies to- 

gether very violently, in order to get the 

Juice out of them, as apples for making cy- 

der, &c. and in raiſing great weights, ſuch 

as ſhoving a ſhip off to launch, raiſing floors 

in a houſe that is ſunk, &c, 

SCREW (V.) to ſqueeze or preſs very hard 

with a ſcrew z allo to beat down the price 

of a perſon's labour or goods, &c. ; 

SCRIBBLE(V.) to write very haſtily and in- 

cotre&ly, both as to the character and ſenſe, 

SCRUVBBLER (S.) a mean or bad writer both 

in character and compoſition, 

SCRIBE (S.) a public writer, ſometimes cal- 
led a penman, by way of eminence for his 
correct and beautiful characters; ſometime? 
a ſecretary, and ſometimes a notary, &c. 
among the Jetus they were of two ſorts, th: 
one employed in ſecular matters, the other 
in religious concerns; the firſt were teach - 
ers of grammar, ahd eſpecially orthography; 
farther, to every tribe there was a ſaribe, 
whoſe buſigeſs it was to regiſter and engiols 
marriage contracts and other law matte's ; 
the other fort were expoſitors of the law, 
who read and expounded it to the people- 

SCRV BING (S.) in Pernery, is the fitting a 
board or partition, &c, to a floor, wall, &c. 
though it be ever ſo irregular in its form. 

SCRIP (S.) a ſmall bag or ſack that à perſon 
carries neceſſaries in from one place to anvy 

| . ther ; alſo a ſlip or ſmall piece of written 
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«CRYPTURAL (A.) in che manner of, or | SCRU'PLE (V.) to heſitate, forbear, or doubt 


ike to the ſcripture. 
SCRYPTURES (S.) properly mean any _ 
ten books, but in a particular manner thoſe 
conveyed to us by the prophets and ſervants 
of God, containing his law and will decla- 
red to his people by them for their direction, 
guidance, and inſtruction; and theſe are di- 
vided into two general parts, the one called 
the Old Teſtamant, which contains the hiſ- 
tory of the creation, the deliverance of the 
Iſraelites out of Egypt, the law, &c. the pro- 
phets, the pſalms, and the proverbs; the 
other called the New Teſtament, which con- 
tains the hiſtory of Chriſt and nis apoſtles, 
the doctti nes they taught, and the prophecies 
they left behind them, —— were 7 
ſeveral perſons, at divers umes, | 
res 2 all which, for the grfater 
eaſe of coming at particular parts or ſenten- 
ces, the learned of later ayes have divided 
into chapters and verſes, the firſt author of 
which is ſaid to be a monk, named Hugo de 
arifto Caro, a Dominican, afterwards made 
cardinal, by birth a Burgundian, and who, 
at the ſame time, wrote a concordance, 
which js placed by ſome in 1240, by others 
1250: This diviſion has been imitated by 
the Greeks, and alſo by the Jetos, but in a 

different manner, - 

SCRiPTURIST (S.) one well verſed in the 
ſcripture, and that builds his religious opi- 
nions upon it. | 
SCRI/ VENER (S.) one who makes a trade of 
drawing up and engroſſing writings, ſuch 
as deeds of conveyance, marriage contracts, 
leaſes, &c, 2 f 
ScRO/BY (A.) poor, mean, pitiful, little 
marth; H 
SCRO/FULA or SCRO/PHULA (S.) thoſe 
hard ſwellings that grow in the glandules of 
the neck, commonly called the king's evil. 
SCRO/FULUUS or SCRO/PHULOUS (A.) 
troubled with hard kernels or ſwellings in 
the neck, &c, | 
SCROLL (S.) a flip or roll of parchment z and 
in Arcbitecture, the volute or horns that are 
in the [onick, Cor intbian, or Compoſite capitals, 
SCRO/TUM (S.) the bag that contains the 
teſticles, vulgarly called the cod. | 
PCRUB (S.) a mean, pitiful, worthleſs fellow. 
SCRUB (V.) to rub hard, or cleanſe a houſe, 
&c. by ſo doing; alſq to claw or ſcratch the 
fle. p 4 ; | 
PCRUBBA/DO (S.) a cant name for the diſ- 
temper called the itch, eſpecially When it is 
very high. : 
PCRU/PLE(S.) an objection that a perſon has 
in his mind ag. inſt coing a thing, a doubt or 
nicety in point of conſcience; with the Apo- 
tbecariet, it is a ſmall, weight containing 20 
grains, or the third part of an ounce; and 
among the Chronologers and Aftronomery, it is 
a very ſmall portion of time of about 3 ſe- 
.conds;andin Eclipſei, that part of the moon's 


. 
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whether it may or may nat be lawful todo a 
certain act. 
SCRU/PULOUS (A.) nice, curious, preciſe, 
cautious, doubtful, c. | | 
SCRU'PULOUSNESSorSCRUPULOY/SITY 
(S.) exactneſe, niceneſs, that will not do a 
thing vl fully ſatisfied of its legality, &c. 
SCRU'TABLE (A.) that may be examined 
into, or learched after, 
SCRUTINEEFE/R(S.) one appointed to examine 
very nicely into a buſineſs, 
SCRU/TINIZE (V.) to ſearch or examine 
thoroughly into or after a thing, mattes, 
or buſineſs. 3 
SCRU'TINY (S.) a very nice and correct ex- 
amination into any matter, 

The Day of Scrutiny in the ancient Church, 
the Wedneſday of Paſſion week is thus call- 
ed, becauſe the catechumens uſed to be par- 
ticularly inſtructed and examined upon that 
day, to ſee whether they underſtood and re- 
membered the doQtrines of Chriſtianity, and 
were fully diſpoſed to live according to themʒ 
this ſcrutiny was made ſeven times in Lent, 
the firſt and ſecond was held upon Wedneſ- 
day and Saturday of the third week in Lent, 
the third and fourth upon the ſame days the 
week following, and this was a very ſolemn 
ſcrutiny; the fifth and fixth the week after; 
and the laſt upon Wedneſday before Eafter= 
day; it was uſwal for the prieſt to give no- 
tice the Sunday ' before, that the people 
might prepare themſelves. 

SCRUTOVR or SCRUTO/RE (S.) alarge or 
long cheſt or cabinet, with a flap to draw 

out or let down, in the natute of a deſk to 

write on. 

SCUD (S.) a ſudden or haſty ſhower of rain 
that goes with the wind. 


Scud away, to run or get away haſtily, as 
if frighted or purſued, | 


SCU*FFLE (S.) a ſudden quarrel, or light 
fighting. 

SCU/FFLE (V.) to contend or fight with one 
or more perſons; alſo to ſtrive and endea- 
vour to conquer difficulties, ' or overcome 
hardſhips, as for a widow to maintain her- 
ſelf and three or four children by her hand- 
labour only, | 

SCULK (V.) to hide in holes and corners, to 
lurk here and there. 

SCULL or SKULL (S.) the compages of the 
bones of the head that contain the brains,and 
which ſerves as a helmet to keep them from 
external injuries; ſometimes it means only 
the upper top or hairy part of the head, 
which either by age or diſeaſes grows bald 

firſt; alſo the name of a ſhort oar that 
watermen row boats with. Sv. 

SCU/LLER(S.) ſometimes means a boat rowed 


man that occupies ſuch a boat. 
SCU'LLERY (S.) a place in great houſes on 
purpoſe to do the dirty work belonging to a 


diameter that excers in o the ſhadow, &c, 


wy 


* 


with ſhort oars, and ſometimes the water- 
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_  Kitchin, ſuch as waſhing and ſcouring the 

diſhes, plates, pots, &c. | 
SCU*LLION (S.) an under ſervant in a great 


man's kitchin, whounder the cook does | 


the dirty work belonging thereto, 

SCULP (S.) a print or picture engraved or 
car ved. | 

| SCU*LPTURE (S.) the art of making figures 
in wood, ſtone, or metal; and this conſiſts 
of three branches, called carving, engraving, 
modelling, or founding; _ p 

SCUM (S.) that droſs or froth that ſwims | 

\ uppermoſt in boiling meat, melting metals, 
&c. alſo the dregs or meaneſt of the people. 

SCU*PPER-HOLzS (S.) in a Ship, are ſma'] 
holes made to let off the water that is either 
pumped out of the hold, or that is occa- 
ſioned by the rain, &c. ; 

SCU/PPER-LEATHERS (S. / leathers nailed 
over the ſcupper-holes, 

_ SCUPPER-NAILS (S.) ſhort nails with broad 
heads, to nail the ſcupper-leathers on. 

 SCURF (S.) a white, ſcaly, dry matter, that 
is raiſed on the ſkin,and generally upon the 


head. 
SCU/RFY (A.) troubled with-or full of ſcurf, 
SCU/RRILOUS (A.) abulive, ſaucy, railing. 
ſcandalous words or actions. 
SCU/RRILOUSNESSorSCURRUVLITY(S.) 
rauntiny ſeucy, abuſive words or actions. 
SCU'RVINESS (S.) badneſs, navghtineſs, 
mamieanneſs, ungenteelneſs, &c. 
SCU'/RVY(S.) a diſeaſe: epidemical to the 
'  Hollanders, and afflict ing moſt other nations 


bordering on the ſea, the ſymptoms whereof | 


are livid ſpots on the hands and feet, weak- 


' neſs of the legs and joints, ſtinking breath, | 


looſeneſs of the teeth, bleeding of the gums, | 
convulfions, pains, running gout, cholick, 
Kc. this is of two kinds, when the ſulphur 
is predomipant to ſalt, or when the ſalt is 
predominant to the ſulphur; and this is 
ſometimes in the blood, and ſometimes in 
the nervous Juice, and ſometimes in both. 
SCU/RVY (A.) any thing mean, bad, pitiful, 
ſorry, &c, alſo ſervile, or raſcally. - 
SCU/RVY- GRASS (S.) an herb particular]; 
© beneficial againſt, or in the ſcurvy. 


Scr (S.) among the Hunters, is the tail of a} 


bare or rabbit. | 


þ 
SCU/TCHEON(S.) in Heraldry, is the field 


or ground upon which the arms are drawn 

painted; in Smithery, the ſmall iron, or 

aſs plate put over the key-hole of a-lock, 

&c. with Architects, the key or centre ſtone 

of a building; and with Gardeners, a bud or 

graft taken from one to be inſerted into 
another tree. ö oy 

SCU'TTLE (S.) a bafket or tub to hold afhes 

* of coals; alſo the wooden trough through 

hich the flour falls into the meal-tub in a 


 SCU/TTLES (s.) in a Ship, ſometimes mean 
_ thoſe ſquare holes cut in the deck of a ſhip, 
through which the men deſcond by a ladde - 


- | 


„ - : 
from one deck or floor to another; 28 


ſometimes the windows in the cabbin. 


SCY*MITAR (S.) the Peyfian or eaſtern name 


for a broad crooked ſword, called by us 2 
hanger, cutlaſs, &c. 


SCY* IHE (S.) an infirument with which 


graſs is cut down or mown, ſomewhat re. 
ſembling the moon in figure, when ſhe is 
about three days old, 

SCY'THIANS(S.) a famous and very antient 
people, ſtrong of body, and tall of ſtatuie, 
inured to labour and warlike exerciſes, hut 
having little inclination to humanity or civil 
ſociety ; they did not till the ground, or ha 
any certain ſettled abode, but went wan- 
dering up and down with their wives, chil. 
dren, and relations, driving their cattle be. 
fore them; they uſed neither gold nor fil. 
ver; their food generally was milk and ho- 
ney, and their cloaths the ſkins of bezfs; 
they puniſhed theftvery ſeverely ;when they 
took one of their enemies priſoners of war, 
they drank his blood, flead him, and wrapped 
his ſkin about them, faſtened his head on 
the top of their huts or tents, or madea 
drinking veſſel of his ſkull, When their 
king condemned any man to death, all bis 
male children were expoſed to the ſame ca- 
lamity; at the death of their king, the con- 

cubine he moſt loved was put into the coffin 
with him, being conducted by the officers in 
ordinary of the king's houſhold, who were 
all of them ſtrangled at his tomb, and a 
hotſe with every one of them, that th:y 
might be in readineſs to ſerve him in the 
other world; their principal deities were 
Veſta, Jupiter, Venus, Hercules and Mars, to 
whom they ſacrificed the hundredth perſon 
of all thoſe they took in war; to the other 
goes they ſacrificed beaſts, and principally 
horſes. — 

SEA (S.) the Hebrews gave this name to all 
gieat collections of waters, tho' they were 
but lakes or pools 3; ſo they alſo catled the 
g eat brazen laver in the temple of Solomon; 
and thĩs is a general practice with the Onen- 
tals to call great rivers, &. ſeas ; tho ve 
underſtand by this term, ſometimes the ge- 
neral collection of waters that are ſuppoſed 

to encompaſs the earth, and ſometimes 4 
particular ſea or water that is denominated 
from the kingdoms or ſhores near which it 
runs, as the Iriſp ſea, Britifp ſea, Oc. 

SEA-CHA/RT (S.) a map, or draught of the 
ſea · eoaſt, containing the bearings and &f- 
tances of places, and their lathudes and 
longitudes, and Whatever is necefſa:y for 
mariner to know, to help him in conduct. 
ing his ſhip to its deſired port. | 

SEA-FA/RING{A.) thoſe perſons that are 
employed about matters or buſineſs be-00t- 
ing to the ſea. 


4 
SEA-PO/RT (S.) a proper town or place for , 


ſhips to come in or go out from. * 
SEAl. (S.) the name of a ſea- ca f. whole But 
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+ uſed fo make caſes for - watches, ſurgeons 
inftruments, '&c. alſo the name of an inflru- 
ment with which impreſſions are made on 
wax, having ſome device, letters, or figures 
engraved upon it, in order to be affixed to 
2 deed by ribbons, &c. or laid on a deed, 
whereby the party becomes bound to per- 
form the conditions therein contained ; the 
pendant ſeals ate ſaid to be introduced by 
Edward I. to render the authority of his 
charters leſs exceptionable. 9 
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SEAL (V.) to faſten a door, &c. by putting a 


ſeal upon the locks, joints, &C, alſo to affix 
a ſeal to or upon à deed, &c, in order to 
confirm or witneſs the intention of per- 
forming the contents thereof, &c. - 

To Seal Hermetically, in 
twiſt the neck of a glaſs bottle heated with 


a pair of hot pincers, ſo that no matter can 


come out. 


SEA/LER (S.) he or ſhe that puts or ſets their | 


ſeal to an inſtrument, deed, letter, &c. alſo 
an officer in the court of chancery, whoſe 
buſineſs is to ſeal the writs, &c. of that 
court. FAS, 

SEAM (S.) the joining or faſtening of two 
pieces of cloth together, &c. alſo the mark 
that a cut or wound leaves in the fleſt after 
it is cured;- in a Ship, it iy the edge where 
the planks meet which are driven full of 
eakum, &c. in Corn Mea ſure, it is the ſame 
with a quarter or $ buſhels, 

FE/AMLESS (A.) without being in parts To as 
to want joining together, 

EAMSTER or S*AMSTRESS (S.) a man 
or woman, whoſe buſineſs it is to make 
cloaths or linen; but if a man, he is com- 
monly called a tailor. A : 

EAR (V.) to burn with a hot iron, &c, as 
when a limb is cut off; it is ſometimes done 
to prevent too much bleeding. 

FEARCH (V.) to look, hunt, or ſeek after 
any thing that is miſſing, ; 


EARCH (S.) a ſeeking, looking for or after | 


what was loſt or miſlaid, &c. ö 
JEARCHER (S.) one who looks for or after 
any thing, an enquirer, ce. | 
EAR-CLOTH (s.) a plaiſter good againſt 
ſprains, weakneſſes of the joints, aches, &c. 
EARSE or SARSE (S.) a fee made of 
lawn, &c.. . W 0 WW 1 

E"ASON (S.) one of the four quarters of the 
year; alſo any time proper or fit to do any 
thing in it. * . 

E"ASON (v.) to ſalt, or give any thing 
an agreeable reliſh' with pepper and other 
[pices, &c, "4 ? 

EASONABLE (A.) proper, fit, convenient; 
alſo any thing done in a right manner and a 
due time. ; 

EAT (S ) any place to ſit in or upon; alfo a 
gentleman's or a nobleman's country- houſe, 


E'BATH-($-) the eleventh month of the 
2 2 A0 of 29 days, anſwering 
e 


art of our January, and the 


. 


Nr, is to 


SEBU“CTANS (S.) a ſe& among the Samari- 
tdns, who changed the fixed time appointed 
by Ged for the celebration of the three 
grand feſtivals of the Fews, obſerving Eafter 
or. the Paſſover at the beginning of -utumn, 
Pentecoſt at the end of it, and the feaſt of ta · 
bernacles in March. | 

SE*CANT (S.) in Trigonometry, is what is alſo 
called the hypothenuſe, or longeſt ide of a 
right-angled triangle, being formed by draw=- 
ing a right line from the centre of a circle, 
and continuing it till it meets another line 


of the radius of the ſame circle. 
SECE/DE (V.) to withdraw, go aſide, or ab- 


. neſs. 


SECE/SSION (s.) the. act of openly with- 


or butineſs where any thing is doing con- 
trary to the mind, inclination, or opinion 
of the perfon or perſons ſo abſenting, and 
thereby, ſo far as in them lies, by not ap- 
proving of it, to hinder its being done; 
ſometimes it only ſignifies the adjournment, 
and ſometime® the breaking up of. the par- 
liament, * | 


SECLU#/DE (V.) to ſhut out, ſeparate, or cut 


off, 
SECLU/SION (S.) the act of ſhutting out, 
cutting off, or ſeparating. | 
SE'/COND (A.) the next after the firſt, or laſt 
of two. a 5 
SECOND (S.) the fixtieth part of a minute 
in time or meaſure of a circle, marked thus, 
: (); ſometimes it means a perſon who 
eſpouſes the quarrel of another; and, in 
Mufick, it is the diſtance between any two 
tones or ſounds, that lie orderly or next to 
one another in the ſcale, | 
SECOND (V.) to encourage, forward, pro- 
mole, or propagate what another had begun. 
SE/CONDARY (8) the name of an officer 
who is next to the chief or principal one; 
in Aſtronomy, ſuch planets as move round 
another are ſo called, 
SECOND-SUGHT(S,) a pretended inſpiration 
or knowledge of things not yet come to paſs, 
as though they really were in action befote 
one's eyes, a privilege that many inhabitants 
of the weſtern iſlands of Scotland are ſaid to 
be endowed with; but Mr. Campbell, the fa- 
mous impoſtor of that nation, lately reſident 
in London, has deſtroyed the whole credit of 
that pretenſion. ' 
SE'/CRECY or SE/CRETNESS (S.) privacy, 
retiredneſs ; alſo the keeping a matter con- 
' cealed from the knowledge of others. 
SECRET (S.) a. rare or uncommon piece of 
knowledge of great uſe or benefit, eſpecially 
to ſome perſons ;z allo affairs or matters not 
proper to be publickly known. 1 
SECRET (A.) retired, reſerved, not publick 
or known, | 
SE'/CRETARY (S.) an officer under great 


begluning of 


\ 


ebruarg, 


men, and in publick offices, that writes the 
| letters, 
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ſent one's ſelf from a place, perſon, or buſi- 


drawing one's ſelf from any publick place 


drawn perpendicularly upon the extremity 
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letters, and take the minutes of publick ac- | 


tions, ſuch as the meetings of courts, the 
making by-laws, and anſwering correſpon- 
dente, &c. | 1 : 
SECRE'TE (V.) to hide, conceal, or convey 
out of the way 11 
SECRE/TION (S.) in Pbxſct, is the ſeparat- 


ing one fluid from another in the bodies of 


animals or vegetables. - 

SECT (S.) a number of perſons profeſſing the 
ſame opinions; and is commonly ſdppoſed to 
be in oppoſition to the received opinions 
either of religion or philoſophy. 


SECTA/RIAN, SE/CTARY or SE/CTA- 


RIST (S.) one who follows the opinion of a 
ſect or party; and with us toramonly means 
a diſſenter from the eftabliſhed religion. 


 SE/CTION (s.) a cutting or dividing a thing 


into ſeveral parts; alſo a portion or diviſiop 

of a book divided into ſundry heads or parts; 
and mathematically, is cutting of a plane by a 
Plane, or a ſolid by a plane, the conſequence 
of which latter is the producing many curi- 

oſities, as of a cone, the figure reſulting is a 
Circle, ellipſis, parabola, or byperbola; and 
in Architefure, it is the petſpective repreſen- 
tation of the inſide of the builoi ag. 

SECTOR (S.) in Geometry, is, a figure con- 
tained under two right lines that incline to- 

| wards one another, whoſe point of contact 
3s the center of a circle, of which they are 
radius's, and the circumference compriſed 
between the ſaid two lines; it is alſo the 
name of an excellent inſtrument fiited for 
the purpoſe of anſwering moſt praQtical 
parts of the mathematicks. 

SE'/CULAR (A.) ſomething belonging to an 
age, or hundred years; alſo any thing be- 

longing to common life, in oppoſition to the 
function of the clergy. 

SECU/LARITY or SE/CULARNESS(S.)the 
being addicted to things of common life, 
called the things of this world, without ha- 
ving any thought of, or regard to another, 

SE'/CULARIZE (V.) to make a clergyman a 
lay-man, to ſtrip him of his eccleſiaſtical 
function, name, and dignity. | 

SE/CULAR FLAYS (S.) this was one of the 
greateſt ſolemnities of Old Rome, which was 
inſtituted upon the following account: Rome 
being afflicted with a great mortality the 

ſame year the Targuins were expelled, Yale- 
rius Publicila, then conſul, began it; it was 
regulated by the directions of the Sich line 
books, with a deſign to appeaſe the gods, in 
the 245th year of Reme; they were called 
ſecular, becauſe they were to be repeated only 
once in an age, or one hundred years, which 
was opened in the beginning of harveſt; the 
'emperor, upon account of his being high- 
prieſt, made a ſpeech to the people in the 
capitol, and exhorted them to guard againſt 
all impurity, and prepare themſelves for the 
ſolemnity z then the emperor from under his 
canopy of tate delivered fumigations to the 


people, which was a compoſition: of brim- | 


SEC 

ſtone and bitumen: with this the people 
were purified, and the proceſſion was he. 
gun, in which the prieſts of all the fratetni.- 
ties made one part, the ſenate and may) 
made another part of the ſhew, and the 
people were dreſſed. in white, crowned with 


flowers, and bearing a branch of the palm. 
tree in their hand; as they went along, they 


. ſung verſes compoſed for the occaſion, and 


worſhipped the ſtatues of their gods as they 
paſſed by their temples, where theſe pre- 
tended deities lay to open view upon beds of 
ſtate ; they met three nights together in the 
temples to watch, pray, and ſacrifice; and 
to prevent all diſorder, the parents of the 
younger people of both ſexes were preſent, 
or ſome other proper guardians; and as this 
feſtival was cbiefly deſigned to pacify the 


; gods below, i. e. Pluto, Proſerpine, Ceres, the 


Parcæ, &c. they offered only black ſacri. 
fices, and that in the night, and particularly 
they facrificed a black bull to Pluto, and a 
cow to Preſerpi ue; the next day they offered 
ſacrifices to Jupiter and June of the ſame 
ſpecies, only white-coloured; the victims 
were brought to the altar waſhed, and dreſ- 
ſed with garlands of flowers; and when this 
was done, the crier ordered profane and 
unprepared perſons to withdraw, and that 
others ſhould be filent, and mind what was 
doing; after this the prieſt, who was the 
emperor himſelf, threw a little meal mixed 
with ſalt upon the head of the beaſt to be {a- 
crificed, pouring afterwards a little wine, of 
which he gave a taſte to the by-ftanders; 
then the ſlaughter- man knocked down the 
victim, his throat being cut, they gave the 
high prieſt ſome of his þlood, who ſprinkled 
it upon the fire of the altar; this being done, 
the augurs examined, with great nicety, the 
entrails, from whence the good or ill ſucceſs 
they ſought after was concluded ; then they 


were burat as a ſacrifice to the god or god. 


deſs to whom it was deſigned, invoking all 
the other gods at the ſame time; with the 


remainder of the victim they made a feaſt; 


the ſacrifices being ended, the publick ſhews 
began, which were deſigned as a worſhipto 
li and Diana, for which purpoſes toe) 

ed comedies in the play-houſe, and foot, 
horſe, and chariot-races in the circus ; the 
athletæ or wreſtlers alſo ſhewed their dexte- 
rity in wreſtling and other exerciſes, and the 
gladiators, or prize-fighters in the ampbithe- 
atres fought ſometimes with men, and ſome- 
times with wild beaſls; the ſecond night the) 
repeated their prayers to the Parce, ind of- 
fereda black ſheep and ſhe goat; the ext ce 
the women who were not ſlaves went tothe 
capitol, and other temples, where they pra. 
ed to Jupiter, and the gods above · mentionet; 
the remainder of the day was ſpent in pub 
lick rejoicing, like the firſt; the third night 
they ſacrificed a hog to the Earth, which 
was one of their chief goddeſſes, * 16 
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SECURITY or SECU/RENESS (S.) ſafety, 


SED 
ſhipped under ſeveral names; this was done | 
upon the banks of the Tyber, in that part of 
Mars's field called the Tarentum ; the third 
and laſt day there were two choirs of mu- 


| 


ſick, one of boys, the other of girls, of the 


beſt families, whoſe fathers and mothers 
were living, who ſung hymns compoſed for 
the occaſion; this day alſo the prieſts of 
Mars performed their myſtick dance. 
SE/CULAR PRIEST (S.) a diſtinction made 
| by the church of Rome between thoſe who 
take upon them the care of ſouls, as pariſh- 
prieſis do, but without obligating himſelf to 
obſerve the rules of any particular religious 
order, Sad” | 
SE/CUNDINE (S.) in Midwifery, is the after- 
birth, or that wherein the chila lay and 
grew in the womb, 
SECURE (A.) ſafe, free from harm or dan- 
ger; alſo careleſs, fearleſs, negligent, &c. 
SECU/RE (V.) to lock or lay up ſafely, to 
preſerve from hurt or danger; alſo to teize 
or apprehend a perſon for a crime commit- 


a being free from real or apprehenſive dan- 
gers; alſo one that is bail for anotber's ap- 
earance to anſwer an accuſation in a court 


c. The Parnteys repreſent Security by the 
portrait of a lady leaning againſt a pillar 
before an altar, with a ſceptre in her band, 
SEDAYN (S.) a cloſe chair to carry perſons in 
through the ſtreets without being ſeen, 
SEDA/TE (A.) compoſed, ſober, regular, 
quiet, thoughtful, undiſturbed in mind. 
SEDA/TENESS (S.) ſobriety, compoſure of 
mind, thoughtfulneſs, &c. 
SE-DEFENDE/NDO (S.) a plea made uſe of 
by a perſon, who, in a quarrel or otherwiſe, 
bath killed another, in which he alledges, 
that what was done was unavoidable for 
the preſervation of his own life; and not- 
wichſtandiug this plea be admitted. the law 
requires that the party's goods ſhall be for- 
| feited to the king, and that he muſt procure 
die pardon by means of the lord chancellor. 
SE'DENTARINESS (S.) the condition or 
| manner of living retired, and ufing little 
bodily exerciſe, &c,_ _ ITS +4 
SE'DENTARY (A.) a Fife that is ſpent in a 
retired manner, working or reading much 
ſicting, or within doors; in France, thoſe 
parliaments that are fixed to a particular 
Pao, or city, are called ſedentary parlia- 
5. . 
SE DOE (S.) a weed that grows particularly in 
or near the water, 6" 
SE'DIMENT' s.)] the ſettling, thick or drofſy 
* of liquor, commonly called the lees. 
TIONS.) a publick mutiny, riot, up- 
roar or rebellion. z the ancients repreſented 


ſedition by the hieroglyphiek of two lobſters 
fighting together, 
SEUDVTIQ 


— 


of law, or for payment of a ſum of money, 


US (A) turbulent, quatrelſome, of | 


SEE 


an vneaſy and diſſatisfied mind, apt to Hud 
fault and promote riots, &c. againf the ſtate. 
SEDU/CE G.) to corrupt, draw away, or de- 
ceive, to miſlead or debauch a perſon's prin- 
ciples, either in religious or ſtate matters. 
SEDU/CEMEFNT or SEDU*CTION (S.) a 
drawing away, a miſleading,debauching, &c. 
SEDU/CER (S.) one who perſuades or prevails 
upon another, by deceiving or miſleading 
him into an error, , 
SE'DULOUS (A.) careful, applicative to bu- 
ſineſs, induſtrious, c. 5 
SE/DULOUSNESS or SEDUCLITV (S.) dili- 
gence, carefulneſs, induſtry, &c. 


SEE (S.) the ſeat, reſidence, or juriſdiction of 


an arch-biſh»p or biſhop; ano in the Romiſo 
Language, chat of Rome is by way of emi- 
nence called the holy ſce, duriug the vacancy 
whereof, that is, from the death of one pope * 
to the election cf another, the practice and 
government thereof is as follows: As ſoon 
as the pope is dead, notice is given by tolling 
the bell in the capitol, which is never rung 
upon any other occaſion ; at the ſame time 
couriers are diſpatched to all the princes of 
Italy, France, Spain, &c. the cardinal cham- 
berlain removes into the palace, ſeizes the 
fiſher's ling, which is the pope's ſea}, and 
breaks i, to prevent the diſpatch of any 
- bulls du ing the vacancy; this being done in 
the preſence of at leaſt three other cardinals, 
the chamberlain gives the neceifary order 
for every thing relating to the pope's palace; 
and likewiſe for the emba!ming and d reſſing 
the deceaſed in his pontifical robes; ia the 
evening the corpſe is carried in a litter to 
St. Peter's, attending with flambeaux, fome ' 
horſe, and the penitentiaries of St. Peter, 
but wi hout ſinging or appearing in mourn- . 
ing; the l ex poſed in a chapel upon 
a raiſed bed of ſtate, and ſo placed that 
the feet may be kiſſed thro? an iron grate; at 
three days end the body is buried, the fune- 
ral laſts nine days, the ceremony being per- 
formed by the ſacred college, who appear 
every day at mattins in the Gregorian chapel 
at St, Peter's, where, in the middle of tte 
church, there is a ſtately, fine mauſoleum 
erected, richly ornamented with figures, to- 
' gether with panegyrical ſentences, and the 
ams of the deceaſed; upon ſome of the 
laſt days of this ſolemnity, the ambaſſadors. ., 
of crowned heads make proper ſpeeches ta 
the (cardinals, met together at St. Peter's, * 
concerning che election of another pope, , 
exhorting them, in their maſter's name, to 
chuſe ſuch a one as they ſhall find beſt qua- 
lified to fill the boly * The funeral being 
thus over, the ſacred college meet the 1oth 
day in the ſame chapel, where a biſhop or 
abbot makes a Latin oration de eligendo pon- * 
tificez alter the'maſs of the Holy Ghoſt the 
cardinals go two and two in proceſſion to the 
conclave; during the vacancy, the dean or 
firſt caidignal biſhop, the firk cardinal prieſt, 
Bs | and 


WW 


80 
und the firſt cardinal deacon have the me- 
nagement of the whole ftate ; they give all, 
neceſſary orders to officers, regulate the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, and whatever relates 

| Both to the exchequer-and ſoldiery; and 
3 "during this time the cardinal chambetlain 
coins money with the emblem of the va- 
- cancy, which is two keys in ſaltire, and the 
| IAN or ſtandard of the holy church. 
SEE (V.) to perceive with che eye any exter- 
nal object; alſo to comprehend a matter. 


SEE /CHING (S.) a town in Norfoli, whoſe] 


market is weekly on Monday; dittant from 
London 77 computed, and 94 meaſured miles. 
SEE/CHY (S.) in Norfo/k, a town whoſe mar- 
ket is. weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from Lon- 
don 79 computed, and 95 meaſured miles. 
SEED (S.) that which potentially contains the 
tree, plant, fruit, or bodies of all vegetables 


or animals, which beiog put or caſt into] 


proper beds or receptacles, become fruitful, 
and bring forth that which was deſired or 
expected; in plants, trees, @c, it is com- 
monly a hard. ſubſtance, of various forms ; 
but in Animals, it is a white, hot, ſpirituous 
ſubſtance, thick, clammy, and ſaltiſh, 
made from the pureſt and thinneſt part of 
the blood, - 8 
SEED (A.] any herb or plant that is per- 
mitted to grow till it runs into ſeed, any 
thing full or abounding with ſeed. 
-SEFING (Part.) for as much as, fince it is 


ceiving external objects with the eyes. 
SEEK (V.) to hunt, ſearch, or look for or af- 
ter, to labour or endeayour to ger, find, or 
odtain ſomething. _ 8 
SEEL (V.) with the Sailors, is when a ſhip 
violently with or by the force of the waves; 
in the Falcorer : Language, it is to run a 
thread through the 8 of a hawk when 
taken, ſo that ſhe may either not ſee at all, 


the hood the readier ; in Farricry, it is when 
ſpots of white hairs aboyt half an inch 
broad, mixed with thoſe of his natural co- 
lour, grow upon the eye-brows of a horſe, 
Which is a mark of old age, becauſe they 
never ſeel before 14 years old. | 
SEEM (V.) to appear, pretend, become, &c. 
SEE/MING (Part.) appearing likely, or as if 
be was inclined to do a thing. p 
SEE'MLINESS (S.) decentneſs, comelineſs, 
properneſs, fitneſs, &c. 
SEE/MLY (A.) decent, proper, fit to be done. 
SEER (S.) an elder or prophet, eſpecially 
- © among the Jews, n 
SEETH (V.) to ſtew, ſteep, or gently boil any 
thing in liquor over tbe fire. 2 
SE'GMENT (S.) a part cut off from any 
whole thing; and in Geometry, when ap- 
plied to a circle, it is a figure comprehended 
under one right line, called a chord, and 
part of the circumference of a circle, &c, 


10 ” , * Ts * 2 
SEEING (S.) che Faculty of fight, or of per- 


rolls or tumbles about very ſuddenly and! 


or but very little, to make her comply with | 


"WWE. 
SE/GREGATE (V.) to part, ſeparate, or put 


 aſunder, to take away ſome out of a great 


many, 3 

SE'IA (S.) a goddeſs worſhipped by the heathen 
Romans, under the pretence of her having 
the care of the ſeed ſown her ftatue ſtood 
in the circus, and ſhe was one of thoſe deities 
called Salutares, invoked by them in the 

- time of common diftreſs or danger. 

SF/IANT (A.) in Heraldry,” is when a lion or 
other beaſt fits like a cat' with his fore-feet 
ſtraight. 

SEIGNIOR (S.) a lord, maſter, or chief per- 
ſon or commander; the emperor of Turkey is 
called the grand ſeignior. 

SEVGNIORY (S.) alordſhip, or the dominion, 
power, or authority thereunto belonging. 
SEV/SABLE or SEVZABLE (A.) goods that 

are prohibited to be imported or exported, 
or if done are forfeited, or liable to be ſeized, 
or taken away from the proprietors, for 
their contempt of authority, or non-com« 
pliance with the law. 

SEIVSIN (S.) in Law, ſometimes means the 
right to, and ſometimes the act of poſſeſſion. 

SEIZE (V.) to lay or take hold of violently or 
at unawares, wrongfully, or by force; among 
the Sailors, it means faſtening two ropes to- 
gether with another rope, yarn, &c. or of a 
block orpully at the end of a pendant, tackle, 
or garnet, &c, _ 

SEV'/ZING or SEVZURES (S.) a taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of any thing by violence, force, &c. in 

Law, an attachment or diſtreſs of goods for 

rent, &c, 

SE'LAH (Pat.) an Hebreto word that occurs 

73 times in the Pſalms, and once in the 

rophet Habakkuk, the meaning whereof 
me affirm to be for ever, others Amen ; and 

others only a fign of a pauſe or ſtop of the 
| lingers to raiſe their voices; and others that 
it directs a change in the tune or perſon; 
and others that it was a direction to change 
the whole chorus; for ſometimes the chorus 
broke off in the middle of the pſalm, and an- 
other ſet of vocal muſick went on with it. 

SE'LANDER (S.) in Farriery, is that is 

| morn, which is called the ſcab or mange in 

| | dogs, &c. ; 

SE'LBY (S.) in the #f-Riding.of Yorkfoire, . 
is a populous, though ſmall town, enjoying a 
very good trade, being ſeated upon the na- 

vigable part of the Ouſe, whoſe market is 

| weekly on Monday; diſtant from London 
141 computed, and 172 meaſured miles, 

SE'LDOM (Part.) that is not often done, un- 
frequent, &c. Eo 

SELECT (V.) to pick and chuſe a few out of 
a great many. _ = 

SELECT (A.) choice, curious, rare, or a num- 
ber or parcel picked out, or pitched upon for 
a particular purpoſe. 

SELENI/ TES or the MOON STONE (S.) 
ſaid to be ſtill found in China, which is re- 
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waxes and wanes; there are ſaid to be ſome | 
of theſe ſtones preſerved in the palace of 


Pelin, valued at an incredible price.; ſome 

call Muſcovy talc by this name, and fay it 

has the ſame properties. 7 
SELENO'GRAPHIST (S.) one who under- 
takes to deſcribe the hills, rivers, ſeas, &c. 
_ ofahe moon. | 

SELENU/GR APHY (S.) the art of deſcribing 
the phaſes or appearances of the moon, as 
ſhe appears by the help of, or thro' a tele- 
ſcope; ſome have pretended to divide it into | 
regions, ſeas, lakes, mountains, &c, and 
appropriated names to each, as though they 

were to be come at like the kiogdoms, &c. 

of our earth. ö 

SELEU'CIANS (S.) ſometimes called Hermian: 
from their leaders Seleucus and Her mia, here- 
ticks that aroſe in the early ages of the church, 
and taught that God was corporeal, and that 
elementary matter was co-eternal with him; 
that the human ſou] was formed by angels cf 

fire and air; that Jeſus Chriſt dit not fit at 
the right hand of God, but had quitted that 
right, and had removed his throne into the 
ſun, &cy . 

SELF (S.) one's own perſon or affairs, 

SELF-DEPE/NDENT (Z.) one that has no 
dependence on, or relation o another. 

SELF-E/'NDED or SE'LFISH (A.) one that 
has no regard of, or for any thing or perſon. 
that does not belong to bimſelf, &c. 

SELF-E/VIDENT (A.) clear, plaia, that needs 

no proof or demonſtration. 

SELL or SILL (S.) in Carpentry, is the large 

thick piece of timber that makes the lower 
part of the door frame of a houſe, and which 
is trod upon, called the threſhola ; ant ſome- 
times means the large, ſtrong, lowermoſt 
timber of a whole building, which ſupports 
the ſuperſtructure. 

SELL (V.) to diſpoſe of goods or eſtates by 
wholeſale or retail, to others, for money, 
or any other valuable confideration. 

SE'LVAGE (S.) the extreme edge of any 
thing woven, and which is frequeniiy ſtronger, 
and of another colour, than the ülk, cloth, 
&c. itlelf, : | 

SEMBLABLE (A.) feeming, likely, appear 
ing, &c. - 

SE'MBLANCE (S.) likeneſs, appearanc*. 

SE/MIBRIEF (S.) a muſical note, containi-g 
two minims, four crotchets, &c. and in com 
mos Time, it is a whole meaſurs or bar inthe 


diviſion of the mufick, both in playing and. 


pricking, marked O. | 


SE/MI-CIRCLE (S.) ſometimes means only | 


half a circle contained under the diameter, 


and half the circumference ; alſo a mwathema- | 


tical infirument uſed upon many occaſions. 
SEMICO'LON (S.) the name of a point or 
ſtop, uſed in a ſentence when the reſt or 


pauſe requites to be longer than a cemma, 


and is marked thus (;) 


SEN 

is ſometimes called the radius, or half of the 

diameter, and is formed «by drawing a right 

line from the center to'the circumference of 
a circle. 
SE'MINAL (A.) ſomething belonging or re- 

iating to ſeed, f 
SE'MINARY (S.) when applied to Gardening, 
means a ſced-plot or nurięry where plants © 
trees are raiſed, in order to be Went 3 
when applied to Men, it means a ſchool or 
univerſiiy where young perſons are inſtructed 
in all parts of literature, eſpecially thoſe 
in Popiſh countries, where prieſts or miſſio- 
naries are bred up on purpoſe to be ſent into 
foreign countries, to ſpread the Romiſd reli 
gion, &c, : - 
SEMINA/TION (S.) che act of ſowing, ſhed - 
ding, or emitting ſeed, either of vegetables _ 
or animals, 
SEMIQUA/VER (S.) a muſical note, which 
= common time is the ſixteenth part of a 

ar. 
SE MITONE (S.) in Mufic, is an half tone, 
* or note, or the half off a whole note or ſe- 
cond, and therefore called the leſſer ſecond, 
being in fretted inſtruments expreſſed by the 
ſpace or diſtance of one frer, and upon key'd 
inſtruments by that of the white keys, &c. 
SEMI-VO'WELS (S.) thoſe conſonants or let- 

ters in the alphabet which always require an 
e to be prefixed to them in their pronuncia- 
tion or ſound, as f,, I, m, n, r, 3, x, &. 
SEMPITE/RNAL(A.) everlaſting, continual, 


always, without end, &c, 
SE/NA or SE/NNA (S.) a purgative ſhrub that 
principally grows in Sytia, Perſia, and Ara- 
bia, from whence it is carried to Alexandria 
in Egypt, and from thence it comes into Eu- 
ropr, though it is ſaid ſ5me grows in Italy z 
it is, and has been in great eſteem both by 
the ancient and modern phyſicians, 
SE/NATE (S.) an aſſembly in the fates of 
a kingdom, to conſult and adviſe what is 
fit to be done for the premotion of pea e and 
good order, trale, &c. a pailiament, ſanhe- 
deim, &c. 
SENATOR (S.] a counſellor of fate, or 
member of parliamen', &c. 
SEND (V) to cauſe a perfon or thing to go, be 
. Conveyec, o moved from one place ur perſon 
to another. 
SE/NESCHAL (S.) the name of an ancient 
officer of the French crown that had the cars 
of the king's houſhold, and regulated the 
expences thereof both in war and pezce; he 
had alſo the chief command of the iring's 
houſhold, and carried the royal ſtandard; 
under Philip I. it was eſteemed the "higheſt 
place of truſt under the French crowp, and 
ſeems to be much the ſame with our lord 
high'fteward zolſo the head bailiff of a bareny 
is ſametimes called by this name. 
SE/NIOR (S.) the elder brother, and alſo ſu- 
perior «facer, perſon, &c, 
SEN1O/ * (S.) elderſhip, 
B 


SEMI-DIA'METER (S.) in Geometry, is wha! 


* ”  SENSA's 


S EP | 
-SENSA'TION (S) any perception conveyed | 
to the mind by means of the ſenſes, 

SENSE S.) ſometimes means the faculty of 
ſeeing, hearing, &c. and ſometimes the co- 

.- | Herence or regular connexion of a diſcouiſe, 

treatiſe, ſpeech, &c. | , 

SE/NSELESS (A.) tooliſh, mad, alſo void of 
a2 perception agd diſtinction. a 

SENSES (S.) tue common faculties of ſeeing, 
hearin» taſting, ana ſmelling, 

SE/NSIELE (H.) ſometimes means any thing 
thai 15 perceived by the ſenſes ; and ſome- 
times it means a regular qualification, or a 

being properly endowed with ungerftanding 


S. EP 
SEPHARYTES (S.) a Mahometan ſect, he 
teach that God hath a yiſible figure, and 
ſenſes like men, but that this figue is ſpiri- 
tua} as well as corporeal, and that the organs 
of his body are not ſubje to corruption ar 
alteration, 

SEPTA/NGLE (S.) in Geometry, is a figure 
that hath ſeven points, corners or angles, 

SEPTEMBER. (S.) formerly the ſeventh, now 
the ninth month of the year, about the 21ſt 
day whereof 'is the autumnal equinox ; the 
Painters repreſent this month by a man 
cloathed with a purple robe, and a chearful 
look, crowned with a coronet of white and 


the nature aud cau'cs of things, a learned or 
'Inge110us man. | 

SE/NSITiVE (A) that hath the power or fa- 

culty of p-1ceiving or apprehending things 

and their differences. 

SENSOR (S.) the organ or inftrument of 

ſenſe ; as, the cye cf ſecing, the ear of hear- 

ing, &c. alſo the ſeat or part of the body 

where the ſenſible foul or act of ſenfa:ton 

more immediately refides. 

SEN SU AL (A ) voluptuous, pl:aſed with, and 

deſirous of gratifying the ſenſes. | 

SENSUA'LITY or SE'NSUALNESS (S.) a 

gratifying the ſenſes, a being pleaſed with 

externals, &c. | 

SE/NSUALIZE (V.) to render or become de- 

lighted with extergal thing, 

SE/NTENCE (S.) ſo many words joined toge- 

ther as expreſs ſomething clearly and intel- 

L '  ligibly to the mind; a ſo a proverb cr ſhort 

| witty remark, or publick ſaying; allo the 

decree of a court of judica: ure. 

SENIENCE (V.) to condemn or pronounce 


a legal iſſue upon a perfon or cauſe, , 


SENTE/NTIOUS (A.) full of ſhort, pithy ſay- 
ings, or expreflions, uſing but few words, 
yet ſpeaking ſufficicntly clear to the under- 

ſtaading of the auditors, 


SE/NTIVENT (S.) the opinion, thought, or | 


judgment of a perſon upon any ſubject. 
SE/NTINEL or SE'NTRY (S.) a private or 
commoen-ſoldier taken out of the corps d- 
garde, and poſted upon any particular ſpot 


| of ground, in order to prevent the enzmy's | 


coming to ſurprize the camp or garriſen, ei- 


ther by oppoſing them, or giving notice of 


the approach. 


; Sentinel Perdue, one poſted very near the | 


enemy, Where he is in great danger of being 


oſt. 

SE'/PARABLE (S.) any thing that may be 
parted or got aſunder from another. 

SE'PARATE (V.) to part, divide, put aſun- 

der, or go away from. 

SEPARATE (A. ) diſtinct, different, particu- 


tr, alone, &c, 


beiween a man and his wife. 


SEPARATIST (S.) one that is gone away 


trom the communica of the eftabliſhed 


SEF \RA*TION (S.) the act of parting, di- 
viding, or putting aſundet; alſo a divorce 


4 g chu:ch. : / 


purple grapes, holding in his right-hand a 
cornu- copia of pomegranates, and other ſum- 
mer fruits, together with a balance, and in 
his left-hand a handful of oats, 


SEPTE/NNIAL (S.) belonging to, or havin 


the ſpace of ſeven years; any thing that re- 
turns or begirs once in ſeven years, 


SEPTE/NTRIO (S.) on globes and maps, &c. 


the north part of the world; alſo a conſtel- 
lation of ſeven ſtars, now called with us 
Charles's wein. 


SEPTE'NTRIONAL (S.) ſomething belong- 


ing or appertaining to the north. 


SEPTUAGE'/SIMA SUNDAY (S.) the title 


of one of the Sundays in the common- 
prayer book, being 70 days diftant from the 
Saturday before the octaves of Eaſter or Lew 
Sunday, upon which day the newly baptized 
uſed to lay afide their white habir, and the 
preparation for the great faſt of Lent began. 


E/PTUAGINT (S.) a name commonly given 


to the 72 tranſlators of the Old Teſtament 
into Creek, at the command of Prolemy Pbi- 
ladelpbus, the ſon of Lagus, king of Egypt, 
about three hundred years before the birth of 
Chriſt, who were ſent to him by the high 
prieſt Fleazar, who choſe fix out of every 
tribe of the moſt learned in the Greek and 
Hebrew lauguagesz St. Jerome affirms they 


tranſlated only the Pentateuch ; but St. Juſ- 


tin and others ſay they tranſlated the whole; 
it is recoxded, that the king appointed each 
his cell or chamber apart, ſo tha they could 
not communicate with each other, that he 
might ſee how much they differed one from 
another, and that upon comparing them to- 
g ther, they were as exact as if they had 
been done by one perſon only; but this 13 
looked upon by others as an erior, and that 

they frequently conferred together to ſettle 

the difficult paſſages, &c. This verſion bas 

always been great'y eſt-emed by the Jew! 

as being done by themſelves, and by the 
Chriſtians for its antiquity and correctneſs, 

and for is being quoted by Chriſt himſcit, 

and uſed by the fathers for the firſt ſix ages, 

eſpecially by thoſe who did not underttand 

Hebrexv, as a confutati n both of the Jew? 

and Gentiles; many learned men have pre- 

ferred it to the Hcbrexo text itſelf, as being 

done in a time while the Hr was a living 

: languages 
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lapgunge, and the phraſes and cuſtoms al- 
Juded to were much better known and un- 
derſtood than afterwards they were; ſome 
are of opinlon, that this verſion was made by 
five learned elders, and called the Sepruagint, 
upon its receiving the licence and approbation 
of the Sihhedrim, &c. ; 

SE/PULCHRAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 

relating to a burial place, &c, 8 

SEPU'LCHRE (S.) a grave or tomb, which 
among the Jews or Hebrews was always re- 
garded with much care and ſolemnity, the 
greateſt part of their graves being dug in rocks, 
or made in hollow caves of the earth; when 
they became a'regular nation or ſettled peo- 
ple, they had appropriated fields or places 
for this purpoſe, and they generally put 
ſtones or ſome, other ſignature over the 
particular part where the dead were interred, 
that ſtrangers might know it, and avoid 
polluting themſelves; the heathens were 


as pompous as any body in this affair, and| 


the famous pyramids of Egypt are remaining 


inflances of their grandeur; the Turks, Se. 


and alſo the Chriſtians have run into extra- 
-vagancic4 upon this head, and from decent 
reſpect have degenerated into abominable 
idolatry, by paying their devotions not only 
at the graves but to the perſons deceaſed ; 
but this is entirely reformed among all the 
profeſſors of Proteſtantiſm, 

SEPUL/TURE(S.) the act of burying or laying 
in the ground the corpſe of a dead perſon ; 
the Jeus eſteemed it one of the greateſt miſ- 
fortunes that could happen to a man to be de- 
prived of burial, for which reaſon they per- 
formed it even to their enemies. 

SE'QUEL (S.) the end, concluſion, or winding 
up of a matter, or the conſequeace that fol- 
lows from it. : 5 

SE'QUENCE (S.) a regular or orderly ſueceſ- 
fion, or following of things one after ano- 
ther; alſo a term at ſome particular games 
upon the cards for a ſet of the ſame ſort. 

SEQUE/STER (v.) to part, ſ:ver, or divide; 
alſo to withdraw or retire from the world, or 
publick buſineſs, company or affairs; in the 

Civil Law, a widow is ſaid to ſ-queſter, when 
ſhe diſowns or diſclaims all rigat to the go2ds 
or poſſeſſions of her huſband, in order to be 
freed from all debts owing by him, &c. in 
Common Law, it is to ſeparate a thing in 
diſpute from the poſſeſſion of the contending 
Parties, or the true owner or proprietor 
thereof, | 

SEQUES TRA'TION (S.) the act of ſeparating 
or dividing a thing diſputed from the poſſeſ- 
fon, of the contending parties, till the law 
has decided who ſhall be the owner; in the 
Civil Law, it is the act of diſpoſing of the 
goods of a perſon deceaſed, whoſe eflate no 
other perſon will meddle with; in the time 
of the civil wars of king Charles I. it meant 

2 ſeizing on the eſtates,” &c. of thoſe who 


SE/RAPH (S.) a Turk 


were of the king's party; ſometimes it means 


SER 


| the collecting the fruits of a void benefice for 


the uſe of the next incumbent, 


SEQUESTRA/TOR (S. J a third petſon, to 


whom the keeping of a thing in controverſy 
is committed; alſo an officet in the civil wars, 
appointed by the parliament to receive the 
rents of ſuch eſtates and church revenues as 
belonged to thoſe they termed delinquent, 


SER 4/GLIO (S.) a Tark; name for a court 


or palace, eſpecially the grand feignior's court 
at Cenſlantinople, where * ſons of the nobi- 
lity are educated and brought up for the great 
poſts of the empire, and where his concu- 
bines are kept; from the latter reaſon any 
place Where whores reſort to, or are kept, 
is catieq a ſerag/io. 
D gold coin, in value 

five ſhillings ſterling. 855 


SE'RAPH, SE'RAYHIM, or SE'RAPHIN 


(S.) an febrew word, fignifying melting, © 
burning, or purifying; and ſometimes it 
means thoſe winged, fiery ſerpents that des 
ftroyed the I/ra2elrres in the wilderneſs, a crea- 
ture common in Arabia; and ſometimes it 
means the firſt order of the firſt hierarchy of 
the ange's ; being accounted above the cheru- 
bims, which by the prophet Iſaiah are de- 
ſc:ibed to be over the throne of the Lord, 
having fix wings, with two of which they 
covered their faces, with two they covered 
their feer, and flew with the other two, 
crying or ſinging to one another, Holy, holy, 
boly, is the Lord of Hoſts, the whole earth 
is full of his glory | 


SERA/PHICK or SERA/PHICAL (A.) full 


of holy or ecſtatick praiſes, zealous and warm 
acknowledg-ments of God's power and good- 


| nels, &c. like to or after the manner of the 


ſeraphims 


SE RAPIES (S.) houſhold gods of the anci- 


ent Egyptiant; ſome of theſe idols they put 
in their famous pyramids, to watch and pre- 
ſerve the corpſe of thoſe who were buried 
there, and to convey the ſouls to heaven; 
the images were covered with hieroglyphi- 
cal figures, which the Egyptians accounted 
facred, 


SURAPIS (S.) an Egyptian god, repreſented 


with a baiket full of ears of corn upon his 
head, from whence ſeveral learned men con- 
clude that Joſeph was worſhippei under this 
name, for being the inſtrument of delivering 
them from famine; it is likewiſe ſaid, that 


this is the ſame with the god Au to this 
it is anſwered, that the-god Serapis was not 


heard of til! many ages after Joſeph, and 
that king Pro/emy endeavoured to int oduce 
him; the R:mans forbid the ceremonies of 
Serapts in their city, upon account of their- 


filthineſs and impurity z there was a ſtatue 


of this god, a copy whereof the emperors 
Adrian and Jul as cefired, which was made 


up of ſeveral forts of metals, precious ſtones, 


and eo; the temple and ſtatue of this Se- 
rapis wer: demolithed at Alexandria, in the 
B d b 2 ; reiga 


ns 
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xeign"of Theodofius the Great in 380, after an 
uproar Cauſed 1 the heathens there, who 
Wete enraged becauſe Theopbilus of Alexan- 
Aria, baving begged an old temple, upon 
examination, found 'under it ſubterranean 
"caves, which diſcovered the aborfiinable myſ- 
 teries of their religion. = 
\ . SERA/SKIER (S.) among the Turks, is a ge- 
netal of an army; but now commonly means 
an inferior general or commander of a ſmall 
army, or part of a great one. 
SEREN ADE (V.) to play or ſing under the 
window of a miſtreſs or ſweetheart in the 
night-time. 1 
SERENADE (S.) a vocal or inſtrumental 
concert in the night-time under the window 
ol a miſtreſs or fweetheart. 
SERE/NE (A.) fair, clear, without clouds or 
©  diſcompolure of any ſort. 
SERENITY or SERE/NENESS (S.) fairneſs 
of weather; alſo the diſpoſition or mind un- 
ruffled, or without diſorder ; alſo a title of 
Honour formerly given to kings and biſhops; 
_ alfa, a title now given to the princes of the 
empire, &c. 
SERGE (S.) a ſort of thick, ſtrong woollen 
ftuff for women's garments, &c. _ 
SE/RGEANT or SE/RJE ANT (S.) properly 
ſignifies only a mean or under ſervant; but 
now it ſometimes ſignifies an officer in a cor- 
poration who ſerves the writs of debt upon 
a perſon, &c. ſometimes it means thoſe 
counſellors or pleaders learned in the law, 
from among whom the judges are ordinarily 
choſen, and theſe, by way of eminence, are 
called ſerjeanrs of the coif, and the judges, 
when ſpeaking to them, call them brothers; 
there is alſo an officer, a ſerjeant at arms, who 
alſo is in waiting upon the king's perſon, is 
ſent to arreſt traitors and perſons of quality, 
and to attend the lord high fleward, when 


he fits in judgment upon a traitor; in cor- 


porations where there are mayors and other 
chief magiftrates, thoſe perſons who wait 
upon them in matters of juſtice are called 
ſerjeants of the mace; in an Army, a ſerjeant 
23 an offt 
pany of foot, or troop of dragoons; ſome- 
times he commands ſmall detachments, and 
among other things, it is his particular duty 
to ſee men kgep their cue diſtances, and to 
ſtraighten the ranks and files, to receive and 
carry orders between the major and his offi- 
cers, and the company; common companies 
have generally two ſerjeants each, whoſe 
weapon is a halberd. r 
SE/'RGEANTRY (S.) in Lazy, was an antient 
ſetvice due to the king as a tenure, by which 
lands were held, and which was called grand 
rgeantry, When the ſervice was to be actu- 
ally performed by the perſon himſelf, ſuch as 
to bear the king's ſpear, banner, &c. the one 
or other ſort called petty ſergeantry, when the 
perſon was only to pay or furniſh ſome ſmall 


cer without commiſfion in a com- 
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SER 
SE/RIES (S.) any thing that goes in 
or orderly courſe or 1 hg a 
in Algebra, thoſe rafiks or progreſſions of 
numbers or quantities, either increaſing or 
decreaſing in one conſtant ratio are ſo called; 
and when ſuppoſed to be continued infinitely, 
are equal to the quantity mentioned, other- 
wiſe only conſtantly approaching or approxi- 
* — ares nearer, &c. 
El A.] grave, ' modeſt, ſolid, wiſe 
diſcreet, ſober; alſo of an im 4 
. tore Fo 2% Ir n important na- 
}E'RMON (S.) a ſpeech or oration ial 
upon religious matters or affairs. 1 
SE'RMONIZING (S.) a talking or ſpeaking 
much and long, eſpecially upon or about re- 
——— AT Oy” . 5 
E'RO .) a certain quantity of Tarki 
goods, ſuch as almonds, annifcods &c, jp 
SE'ROUS (A.) watry, belonging to the hu- 
mour calied ſerum, | 
SE'RPENT (S.) in general, fignifies any ve- 
nemovs, hurtful creature ; and in Scripture, 
many ſorts are mentioned of different ſhapes 
and qualities, ſome with legs, and others 
without, and one called a ſeraph or ſareph, 
that has wings like a bat, not of feathers, 
but a ſort of ſkin or leather; many alluſions 
are made to this creature in ſcripture, and 
under ſome ſpecies of it thedevil is related to 
have tempted Eve; there is a fort of ſportive 
fire-work that goes by this name, which is 
alſo ſometimes called a ſquib; the old Pagans 
worſhipped ſerpents and kept them in ruſh 
or wicker baſkets, which were conſecrated to 
Ceres, Bacchus, and e NN the hereticks 
calle Opbitæ, worſhipped a ſerpent which 
they kept in'a box in their temples, and fed 
it with bread; the Egyptians kept ſnakes in 
their temples, and Æſculnpius, the pretended 
god of phyſick, was worſhipped in a large 
inake or ſerpent ; and in Mronomy, it is one 
of the northern conſtellations, 
SE/RPENTINE (A.) like to, or after the 
manner of a ſerpent, ſpiral or twining. 
SE'RPENTINE (S.) in Chymiſtry, is a worm 


pewter, and ſometimes of copper, which 
being placed in a veſſel ef cold water, ſerves 
as a refrigeratory in diſtilling ſpirituous li- 
yors. - = 
SE/RVANT (S.) any one that ſerves, waits, 
or attends upon another, ge 
Servants et arms, the third rank in the 
order of Malta, who wear ſwords, but are 
not noble by four deſcents, which the knights 
are obliged to be, viz, they muſt prove their 
nobility up to their great grand-father inclu- 
fively, both by the father and mother's ſide, 
and for above 100 years, and theſe are the 
firſt rank; the ſecond are chaplains er 
prieſts, and the third, ſervants at arms. 
SE/RVE (v.) to attend, wait upon, obey, of 
ſubmit to; alfo to affift or do offices of friend- 


. matters towards the king's wars, &c, 
9 1$ 5 | dw 4 


or pipe made in a ſpiral form, ſometimes of 


| ſhip to or for; alſo on Ship-board, to twiſt 
| 2 


* 
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| or falle tow, &c. round a rope to prevent SE'TTING (S.) the act of putting bread, pies, 
: its galliogs  -__.. | Kc. into the oven, alſo a watching a per- 
f SERVICE (S.) the office, ftate, or condition] ſon to ſee and know when and where he goes J 
r of a ſervant; alſo a friendly. act or piece of mn and out; and in Falconty, the putting the 
ö kindneſs; alſo a courſe of diſhes at agreat] falcon into the mew is called ſetting down 5 
's man's table; alſo the regular or common] ſo in Cack Fighting,, when the cocks have 
- | devotions of thoſe churches that uſe preſcri-| fought ſo long that they cannot ſtand, they 
bed forms of prayer, &c. put or ſet them back to back, and if one 
SE/RVICEABLE (A.) that is fit for uſe or] does not firike, the battle is over, and the 
5 ſervice; alſo that is friendly, ready, or wil-F money loſt ; alſo in Gardening, it is the act 
* ling to help a perſon by any means what- of planting or tranſplanting trees, herbs, c. 
| ever; alſo any thing that is firm or ſtrong, | 1n the ground alſo the act of putting a crane w 74 
ly and that will endure or laſt a great while; | in motion, in arder to raiſe heavy weights ; 
alſo profitable, uſefu), or beneficial, _ and at Dice or Hazard, it is the laying, ſta- 
ng SF/RVILE (A.) mean, low, baſe, that belongs] King, or wagering any certain ſum upon 
* to the ſtate or condition of a ſervant or ſlave. | the main; in Aſtronomy, it is the occultation 
SE/RVILENESS or SE/RVVLITY (S.) low-| or going down of the ſun or ſtars below the 
iſp neſs, meanneſs, ungenerouſneſs, littleneſs, } horizon; and this is called a cronical ſetting, 
| * * N | when the. ſtar ſets, and the ſun riſes z coſmi- 
u- SE'RVITOR or SE'RVITOUR (5S.) a ſervant, cal ſetting, when a ſtar and the ſun ſet toge - 
footman, lacquey, or waiter upon any one; ther; the iacal ſerring, when a ſtar is hid or 
oe and at the Univerſities, thoſe ſcholars whoſe F immerged in the ſun's rays | SET 
wes narrow fortunes oblige them to wait on the SET TLE (S.) in the V Riding of Yorkfoire, 
pen more wealthy for maintenance, _ a pretty good town, that has weekly a con- 
ers SE'RVITUDE (S.) the ſtate or condition of af fiderable mark -t on Tueſday ; diſtant from 
pb, ſervant, lave, or gaderling. ans wa. — 165 computed and 200 meaſured 
ers, SERUM (S.) in Anatomy, is that watry, thin, ] miles. lee eee a 
ons . * e which chiefly SE'TTLE (V.) to fix or reſolve on a place to 
and conſiſts of water moderately impregnated | reſide or live in; alſo to compoſe or apply 
d to with ſalt and a little ſulphur, whoſe uſe is tof one's ſelf to buſineſs; alſo to grow clear, or 
tive dilute, and be a vebicle to the blood, ] let. the dregs of Jquor, Kc. fall to the bot- 
1 is SESQUI ULTERAL ( A.) ſo much and half as] tem; in - Buildin „ it is when a church or 
pans much more, or once and a half. houſe, &c. is too heavy for the foundation, 
ruſh ' SESSION. (S.) a fitting down, or meeting in] and ſome or all of it finks iato the earth; 
d to council; and is commonly ſpoken either of and in a Shs, it is to lower a deck, ' 
icks the aſſizes where law matters are determin- [SE'TTLE (S.) a bench or ſeat bounded on the 
nich ed, or of the meeting and conſuiting of | back and ſides for a def · nce both againſt wind 
fed parliament upon publick affairs; and in the] and heat, and alſo for eaſe to lean againſt. 
es in latter means the time from their, firſt firting k Settle-Bed, one that turns up and contains 
nded to their proroguing or diſſolving; as it may] all the cloaths, &c. within a cheſt or box, 
large belong to the execution of the law, it is] and when fo done forms a ſear, Kc. 
one ſometimes a quarter ot general ſe/ſions, SE/TTLEDNESS (S.) a fixedueſs in a place, or 
which are held four times in the year thro'] compoſedneſa and teſolvedneſs iggnind, &c, 
the all the counties in England, or a petty ſeſ- SE'TTLEMENT (S.) ſometime ſignifies a 
ions for matters of ſmalier moment than the | fixing or abiding in a place; ſometimes a- 
vorm former. | dowry or portion made to a woman, &c, to 
es of | SET (V.) to lay, put, or appoint a place for live upon; and ſometimes the dregs or thick 
thick a a perſon or Ping; and in particular uſed by | matter of liquor that ſubſides to the bottom, 
erves Bakers, as phtting their bread, &c. into the | &c. , 5 AF; 
is li- oven; alſo to waich, obſerve, or lie in wait | SE'VEN (S.) the name of the number ſo call- 
8 for any thing 3 alſo a term uſed for turning] ed, and by. us characterized by 7 or VII, 
waits, a cane round, ſo as to raiſe the weight that | this number is conſecrated in the holy books, 
is to be ſhipped from the ſhore, or landed | and in the religion of the Jews, by a great 
n the out of the ſhip, &c, {4 number of events and myſterious circum=- 
at are SE/TON (S.) in Surgery, is when the ſkin of | ſtances; ſuch as, God crented the world in 
ights the neck is taken up, and run thro' with a] fix days, and conſecrated the ſeventh as a ſab- 
their needle, and the wound afterwards kept open] baih or day of reſt; alſo every ſeventh year 
inclu- with briſtles, a ſkain of filk, &c. that ſo the] is con'ecrated to the reſt of the earth by the 
z fide, ill humours may vent themſelves after the] name of a ſabbatical year; as alſo the ſever: 
e the manner of an iſſue. times ſeventh year, for the year of Jubilee. 
ns or SE/TTER (S.) a term for a hunting dog that] In the Propbetick Style, a week often ftands 
x is uſed for ſpringing partridges, or patching] for ſeven years, as Daniel ix. 24, 25, &c. in 
or other game or fowls; alſo a name for a bai- | many caſes the number 7 is obſerved as well 
_ 5 9 that watches the door or place | hy the Bow 28 * Old Teſtament, and alſo 
ti A relort of one whom they want to arreſt. by prophane authors, 
o . SE'VEN- 


8 


: 4 * 
7 
S E. X * 
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_BE/VEN-FOLD (A.) one thing or number, | 


xx" ISI FE, IN * wid 
La * Fs * 


that is ſeven times as much as that wheretc | 


it is compared. * 

SE“ VENOAK or SE/NNOKE (S.) in Kent, (. 
called from ſeven very large oaks that grew 
: there at the firſt building the town, bu! 
- -Wwhich have long ſince been cut down; this 

town is governed by a warden ard four aſ- 
fſiſtants, &c. its market'is weekly on Satur 
day; diſtant from London 16 computed, anc 
20 meaſured miles. l 3 
SE“ VER V.) to ſeparate, divide, or part a 

ſunder any thing that befo:e was united. 
SE VERAL (A.) a great many, ſundry, di 
vers, three at caſt, 

SE'VERALLY (Part.) particularly, each per- 
ſon or thing ſeparate or diſtinct by itſelf. 
SEVE/RE (A.) tyrannical,” cruel, hard- 

. hearted, ſharp, ſtern, &c. | 
SEVE/RENESS or SEVE/RITY (S.) cruelty. 
- hacſhneſs, ſteineſs; aiſo gravity, ſtlictneſe, 


Kc. | . | EN 
SE/VERN (S.) one of the largeſt and beſt 
rivers for trade and navigation in England, 
taking its riſe, ſpring, or head from the 
Plymlymon mountains, and receiving the a- 
fiſtance of many other ſmall rivers, ſpring* 
&c. ſoon becomes navigable, viz. at Melſp- 
Poole; at certain times overflows its banks, 
and is ſo far fiom hurting'the country there 
by, that thoſe fields that would be otherwiſ 
. barren, are rendered fruigful by the lime that 
- It leaves behind, which ſerves as ſo much 
rich manure for thoſe lands on which it fal's : 
: It paſſes through ſeveral counties, and at laſt 
emties itſelf into the ſea. 
SEW (V.) to ſtiteh or join cloth, &c. together 
with a needle, an aw), &., al ſo to drain or 
empty a pond. 11. | 
SE'WER (S.) an officer who comes in before 
the meat at the table of a king, prince, or 
great man, to regulate and place the diſkes ; 
© » Alſo the common rains for the water, and 
other filth, to run out-of the ſtreets into the 
river, ſed, c. l 
SNWET or SU/ET (S.) the fat that princi- 
,/pally is about the kidneys of any creature, 


SEX (S.) that diſtinction that nature has made | 


in the formation of the male and female; 
- andin the polite Language, always means the 
woman; as the ſex are always in the right. 
SEXAG/ENARY (A.) ſomething belonging 
tothe number 60. | 
SEXAGE/SI|MALS:(S.) fuch fractions whoſe 
denominations proceed in a ſexagecuple pro- 
portion, viz. , ee Tr, &c. 
SEX A“NGLED (A.) 2 NR. 4 Sake that 
has fix fides and angles regular or irregular, 
SEXETNNIAL (S.) ſomething that is done in 
or belongs to the ſpace of fix years, 
SEXTANT (S.) commonly means an inſtru- 
ment that is ufed as a quadrant, containing 
6o degrees, or the Hxth part of a circle. 
SE XTILE (S.) in A/f-o/ogy, is an aſpect of 
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whole ſigns diſtant from one another, and it 

reckoned a good and friendly fighn, 

\E/XTON (S.) a church officer, whoſe proper 
buſineſs is to keep the churciiclean, and look 
aſter the veſtments, veſſels, &c, and now 

commonly has alfo the direction of the graves 
for the burial of the dead, &c. 

'E'XPTUPLE (S.) fix-fold, or fix times as 
much in one parcel, 'or of one commodity, 

as is in, or of another. A 

Ha (S.) a mean, ſotry, pitiful fellow, one 

that is guzlty of low tricks, &c. 


raſcal, or ſcrub fellow. 
>H A/BBY (A.) ragged, poor, mean, pitiful, 
| diſhoneſt, beneath the bonour and dignity cf 
a genileman, beggarly, &, _ | 
HAB O'FF (V.) to go away privately at un- 
awares1n a mean or pitiful manner. 
*HACK (S.) in ſome countries means the li- 
berty of winter paſturage in common; and 
ſometimes of particular ſpecies of cattle, ſuch 
as ſheep, hogs, &c. and in Mining, it ſigni- 
dier a crack or flit, ke. 
SHA/CKLE (V.) to put fetters upon a perſon, 
to throw or put difficulties in his way, or 
load him withrreflraints, prohibitions, or in- 
cumbran ces. PL 5 
HA CKLEs (8) irons or fetters to put upon 
felons or malefactors, &c. allo in a Ship, 
thoſe rings through which a billet being put 
faſten or ſhut up the port holes. 
SHAD (S.) the name of afiſh; alſo the ſur- 
name of a man. 2 ES 
SHADE (S.) thoſe places that are guarded 
from the heat of the fan by the interpoſition 
of trees, walls, &c, ſometimes it means the 


| ghoſt of a deceaſed perſon, a erm frequently 


uſed by the play of writers. 
SHADE or SHADOW (V.) to ſhelter or 

ſcreen' from the ſun; alſo in Painting or 
Drawing, to expreſs the differences of colour 
between the part expoſed, or next to the 
light, and that from it, '&c, 


SHADOW (S.) the image or repreſentation of 


any thing interpoſed between the ſun or 
I _ luminous body, and any other ſolid 
5 4 
SHAD (A.) that yields or gives a ſhade or 
defence from the heat of the ſun, &c. 
SHAFT (S.) ſometimes means a caſe for ar- 
rows to carry at the back of archers ; ſome- 
times the body ofa pillar or column, without 
any of the ornaments of the'baſe at the vot- 
tom, or the entablature at top; at ſome- 
timgs the well or deep hole dug by miners 
to go up or down at; to dig or ſearch for cre, 
Kc. under-ground. | 
SHA*FTSBURY(S.) in Derſeeſhire, about four 
miles weſt of Saliſbary plain, is a'great tho- 
rough · fare and poſt road, which accaſions it to 
be much frequented; it is a very ancient town, 
whoſe preſent form is that of a bow full bent; 
and, ſtanding upon a hill, has a fine proſpect, 


tue plannets, that are 69 degrees, or two | 


wy « ” 


which tenders it ſometimes much put ** 


HABBERO ON (S.) a mean, poor, ſorry, | 


„ w$MA 
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" for want of water; it had anciently ten pa- diſgrace, or publick degrading, or puniſh- 
er riſhes, but has now but three, to each of | ment, &c, ſomet mes it means the unccver- 
ok Which there is a church; the houſes are ge-] ing and expoling the private parts of the bo- 
W nerally handſomely built of free-ſtonez it is dy to publick view, y ne way of ridicule, 
ves a corporation, governed by a mayor, re-] ſcorn, puniſhment and contempt. 
corder, 12 aldermen, bailifts, and common- {SHAME (V) to expo e ap: 1ſon to diſgrace or 
as council, &c, it ſends two members to par-] puniſhmen', to lay his faults open before a 
ty, liament, and has weekly a very good mar. multitude, to excite uneaſineſs in the mind 
ket on Saturday; diſtant from London 88 upon account of his having done ſomething 
one computed, and a 103 meaſured miles. that he ought not, &c. 
SHAG (S.) ſometimes means the long and [SHAME-FA/CED (A.) modeſt, baſhful, 
try, coarſe hair upon dogs; and ſometimes a par- tack ward, &c. 1 
| ticular ſort of ſtuff woven with hair, in'imi- [SAA'M FUL (A.) odious, hateful, ſcanda- - 
\ul, tation of velvet. g lous, diſgrac ful, &c. * 
y of SHA/G BAG (S.) a poor, ſhaby, mean-ſpi- | SHA'MELESS (A) aucacious, bold, impudent, 
rited ragged fellow, &c, immodeſt, indecent, 1udes | 
un- SHA GG ED (A.) rugged, having long coarſe | SHAMO'Y or SHA/MMY, LEATHER (s.) 
. hair, Ke. | a pariicular ſort made of g at- ſæin, dreſſed 
e li- SHAGREE/NED(A.)vexed, troubled, fretted, } in a particular manner, which r-nders it very 
and diſpleaſed, &c, 44 ſoft, oon, warm, and plia”t, and eſpeci- 
ſuch SHAGREE'N (S.) a particular ſort of ſkin, ally dy'd black, which coiour it takes cu- 
gni- whoſe grain is very rough and high, with ricuſly, chiefly uſed to make gloves and up- 
which caſes for watches, curious toys, or per leathers of ſhoes with, 
ſon, inſtruments, &c. are frequently made. SHARK (S.) the leg of a m1a from the knee 
y, or SHAKE (V.) to move or agitate vioiently, in] to the ankle; alſo the alk or ſtem of any 
r in- order to mix liquors, &c. togethe”. | edge tool. flower, or p ant. 
SHAKE (S.) a moving or briſkly ſtirring ; and [SHA/NKER (S,) a blotch or fore ar ſing in the 
upon in Muſick, is one of the principal graces, | groin, vr on the privy parts, by means of the 
Ship, SHALE (S.) a ſort of ſlaty ſtone, that lies in] tou difeaſe or pox, 
g put thin pieces one upon another. SHA E (5.3 the form or make of any thing. 
SHALL Part.) importing ſomething to be | SHAPE(V.) to mae, tathion, or form after 
: ſur- done hereafter 3 and in Grammar, it is called] any particular manner, 
| the ſign of the future tenſe,  I[SHAY/PELESS (A.)rude, irregular, unformed, 
arded SHA'LLOP(S.) a ſmall, light veſſel, furniſhed | or not brought to perfeRtion, 8 
ſition with a main- ſail, fore-maſt, and lug-ſail ; | SHAPES (S.) a cant name for a nice, finikin - 
ns the to bale vp end let down upon occaſion, laſs, that go:s <xtremely tight laced ; alſo of 
zently SHA/LLOW (A.) water that is not very deep,] an Il made, irregular lump of fleſh, &c, 
or but a ſmall- diſtance f. om the ſurface [SHARN or SHERD (S.) a piece of broken 
ter or to the bottom ; or a perſon that has but a | tile or earthen pan, &e. 
ing or mean underſtanding, or that is ſomewhat |SH RE (S.) ihe part or portion of a ſum of 
colour fooliſh, &c.._ f | money, gods, lands, &c. that are the pro- . 
to the SHALQ/ON (S.) a, particular ſort of thin] perty of ſundry perſons, in proportion to 
woollen goods, principally woven for the li- their right of claim by dernde gift, &c. 
tion of - ning mens eloaths. | | alſo the knife or cutting iron of aplough, is | 
un or SHALO/T (S.) a ſort of ſmall onion much | ca led a plough ſhare, » 
x ſolid uſed in ſauces, &c. | SHARE (V.) to part or divide any hole thing 
SHAM (S.) a pretence, feint, trick, or cheat, | int» ſu-drv parcels, according to the right, 
ade or SHAM (V.) to pretend or counterfeit, to make | title, or claim of the ſeveral owners. : 
. a feint, or put a trick upon a perſon; to| SHARK (S.) the name of a very large and vo- 
for ar- cheat, deceive, &. f r cious fiſh. by ſome called a ſea wolf; alſo G 
ſome- SHAMA/DE, CHAMA'/DE or PARLEVI(S.) ] the name of a cheating, ſha ping, or biting 
/ithout ia War, is a ſignal made by the enemy, ei fellow, &c. | : 
he vot- ther by beat of drum, or ſound of trumpet, [SHARP (A.) keen, ſmart, quick witted ; alſo 
ſome- when the have any matter to propoſe, ſome- ſevere, biting, ſatvrical, &c, 
miners times called a ſounding or beating a parley ; [SHARP (S.) in Muſick, is a mark or charac- 
for ore, at a Siege, the befiegers beat the chamade to] ter made thus, . importing that the rote 
have leave to bury their dead, the beſieged | to which it is adjoining muſt b- half a tone 
ut four to capitulate, &c. ' hrilier than it na'u ally would be without 
at tho- SHA/MBLES (S.) the publick market, or] it. | ; 
ons it to place where fleſh and other proviſions are PSHARP (V.) to trick, bite, thieve, cheat, 
t town, openly ſol. . or impoſe upon a perſon. | 
bent; SHAME (S.) ſometimes means that uneaſy | SHA/RPEN (V.) to add or put an edge or 
roſpect, . conſciouſneſs of ſelf-condemnation that ariſes point to a razor, needie, or other edge tool x 
ut to it in the mind of a perſon upon or after th*| alſo to ſtir up or excite a perſon to ate more 
fo © commiſſion of any unwarrantable act; alſo | care or notice of things &c. 
B bb 4 SHA RPER. 
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© SHARPER (S.) a bite or cheat, one that 


SHARP-SIGHTED (A.) of a quick and 


SHAYTTER (V.) to break in many pigces, to 


 SHA/TTER-BRA'NED (A) careleſs, whim- 
fical, filly, thoughtleſs, fcoliſh, confuſed, | 


SHAVE (V.) to pare, cut, or ſhear off the 


made the %, it is common to ſay, She made 
the pye, Cc. 2 ; . 
SHEAF (S.) a bundle of wheat or other corn 
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makes it his buſineſs to impoſe upon, cheat, 

or rob others by way of gaming, or other 
unfair impoſitions, 1 

Sharpers Tools, lalſe dice, cards, &Cc.. J. 


piereing ſight or eye. 


SHARP-W1TTED (A.) ready'or quick-wit- | 


ted, ſagacious, 


tear aſunder, &c. 


without regularity of reaſoning. 


' hair or wool very cloſe, with a razor, &c. 
SHAYVING (S) the act of cutting or paring 
off the hair or wool very cloſe to the fleſh, 

either from man or beaſt, eſpecially with a 


very ſharp knife or razor, &c. the cuſtom of | 


ſhaving the beard and hair, and ſometimes | 
the whole body, was very common amorg 
the Jews; the Levites the day of their con- 
ſecration, and the lepers at their purification, 
ſhaved all the hair from off their whole bo- 
dies; a woman taken priſoner in war, when 
ſhe married a Few, ſhaved off the hair of 
her head; the Hebregus and nations border- 
ing upon Pal:fline, when they mourned, 
ſhaved themſelves, whether it was for pub- 
lick calamities, or private misfortunes, except 
| the prieſis, who were prohibited to cut the 
hair of their heads or beards; the Nazarites 
alſo, during their Nazarieſhip, did not 
ſhave; to ſhave off but half the Hair or 
beard, was deemed the bigheſt mark of diſ- 
grace; in the church of Rome, the religious 
orders have particular ways of ing. 
SHA/VINGS (S.) the thin ices of boards, 
horn, &c. that are pared off from the main 
body of the thing te make it ſmooth and 
handſome; alſo the clippings of money, &c. 
SHE (Pro.) a word: put inſtead of the name. of 
any few as, inſtead of ſaying, Mary 


tied up or put together, 
SHEAF-(V.) to put or bundle corn, &c, into 
bundles, beaps, or ſheaves. | 
SHEAR or SHEER (A.) very thin or 0-en- 
- grained, but clear, and even like muſlin, &c. 


SHEAR (V.) to clip cr cut off tl e wool from | 


a ſheep's back; alſo to turn or dreſs weo len- 
cloth by clipping or cutting the wool cloſe, 
SHEAR7ING (S.) the act of cutting or clip- 
ping the wood. from off ſheep, and of t e 


long ard ſuperfluous nap or ſhag from off 


cloth, &c, | 


SHEARS or 5HEERS (S.) a large pair of | 
ſciffars with which cloth, tin, braſs, copper, | 
Kc. caſt or hammered into thin plates, is || 


cut or parted aſunder, 


SHEAT - ANCHOR or CABLE (S.) the|, 


SHE 
belonging to a ſhip; and which is uſes only 
is dangerous times and places, 
SHEATH (S.) the cafe of covering for a knife, 
fuord, &c. | * 
SHEATHE (V.) to put à knife or ſword into 
the caſe, and ſometimes to bury or run it 
into a perſon, &c, when ſpoken of a Ship, it 
means the covering or caſing it with thin 
planks or boards, and hair and tar laid be- 
twixt the ſhip's ſides and cloſe boards, v hich 
is done ſo far as ſhe may ſwim under water, 


to prevent the worms eating through the 


planks, | 
SHED (S.) # flight building, commonly run 
vp with boards, juſt to keep off the ſun and 
rain, for men to work in, or-carts, &c. to 
ſtand under, &c,- * © 5852 
SHED: (V.) to drop, ſpill; or pour out; chil- 
dren's changing their teeth, or cattle their 
coats, is called, bedding them, &c. | 
SHEERNESS (S., in Ken, a fortification that 
has ſuch a line of heavy cannon commanding 
the mouth of the river M. dæuay, that it is 
impoſſible for any ſhips to paſs by without 
leave, or being ſunk; Suiltin the ſtead of the 
&«moliſhed caſtle at Queenborough, a ſmall 
town, cophſting of three ſtreets, and inha- 
bited by various” ſorts of people, but-chiefly 
by tho'e whoſe immediate buſineſs lies here, 
or - hereabouts; here is a yard with a dock, 
for the building and repairingthe king's ſhips; 
it is about 47 miles diftant from London. 
SHEEP (S.) the beſt ſort of ſmall cattle both 
for food and cloathing to-mankind, a crea- 
_ very barmleſs and inoffenſive while 
Hing. . 1 RF 1 | 
SHEEP: COT E or FOLD(S.) a plaee to put 
or collect ſhe :p in to feed, . 
SHEE*PISH (A.) faint hearted, ſomewhat filly 
or fooliſh, or wanting of courage. 
SHEEPS:HEAD- (S.) as commonly fold at 
the butchers, is the head, lights, liver, and 
' heart; alſo a nick name for a baſhful, fool: 
iſn, fil'y, or ignorapt perſon. 
SHEER (A.) clear, tranſparent, thin; alſo quitt 
or altogether get or gone off ot awC yx. 
SHEE'R HOME (V.) to go or draw towards 
home oc land, e 
SHEET (S.) a linen cloth fa lay upon a bed; 
oro wrap-up the corpſe of *a:dead perſon in. 
'SHE/FFIELD (s.) in the WS Riding of York- 
ſhire, is a very populous-Jarge town, the 
ftxeets narrow, and the houſes built with 
ſtone, but generally dark. nd black, by rea- 
ſon of the great* hombetr of forges that are 
continually employed in making all forts of 
cutlery wares ; it is ſeated on tbe river Don, 
over which it has a fine, firong, and large 
ſtone bridge ; the ſtream is ſometimes ſo ta- 
pid that it overflows its banks, and does 
much miſchief; the market is'weekly, very 
large, on Tueſday, for many commod:ties,. 
but eſpecially for corn, which is bought up 
here for the ſupply of ſome parts of Perby- 
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' largeſt, ſtrongeſt, and beſt anchor or cable 
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of Yorkſpire; diſtant from Londen 115 Load 


ted, and 141 meaſured miles. 


SHE/FFORD (S.) in Bedfordſbire, ſeated be- 


tween two rivulets,” over each of which 
there is a bridge; the market is large, and 


weekly on Friday; diſtant from London 34 


computed, and 41 meaſured miles. 
SHE“T NAL (S.) a ſmall town in 2 
that bas a market weekly on Tueſday; 


diſtant from London 106 computed, and 128 : 


meaſured males, 


SHE/KEL (S.) a Fewoifh coin, of which ſome| 
make two ſorts, the one called the Hebel off 
the ſanftuary, the other the lay or royal} 
ſhekelz, the firſt weighed four drams, the 


other two; the firſt, by ſome, is ſaid to be! 
uſed in matters relating to religion, the 


others in traze and commerce; but this is a 


miflake, there being only one ſochel uſed? 


upon all occaſions z but the diftin&ion of 


the /hekel of the ſanctuary, &c, was occa- 


fioned by keeping the original or fiandard}' 


weight in the ſanctuaty, whereby the ex- 
actneſs of all others was tried and regulated; 
the value in filver was about two ſhillings 
and three pence farthing ſterling. 
SHELF (S.) a broad board nailed*up againſt 
the wal! with proper ſupports or brackets ur.- 
der it, for the convenience of laying books 
or other neceſſaries upon it; alſo a heap of 


ſand that is oftentimes dangerous to ſhips both] 


in rivers and ſeas. a 
SHEI.L (S.) ſometimes means the woady co- 
vering of the kernels of nuts, and in apri- 
© Cots, peaches, &c. are called ſtones; alſo 


the cruſtaceous coverings to oyſters, muſcles, | 


Kc. alſo the walls of a houſe. 


SHELL (V.) to pull off the covering of nuts; 


almonds; alſo of fiſhes, &c. | 
SHE/LTER (V.) to cover, defend, protect, or 
ſave harmleſs ſtom ſtorms, thieves, &c. 


BHE/LTER (S.) a defence or protection from | 


rain, &c. alſo from the-violence of -thieves, 
Ke. : | 


SHETLTERER s.) a defender, protector, or 


aſſiſler in or againſt any violence, &c, 


- SHE/LTERLESS (A: ) that has no covering 


or place of defence, &c. 

SHE/LVING (S.) ſlanting, like the declivity 
of a hill. 55 | 

SHE'LVY (A.)] full of heaps or ſhelves of ſand, 
whereby the free navigation of a river or ſea 
is ſpoiled or interri 


Merrapte dl. 
SHE/MINITH- or SE'MINETH (s.) a word 


found before ſeyeral of the Pſalms, and with 


eighth band of muſicians. belonging to the 
temple, 


SHE/PHERD' (s.) a man whoſe buſineſs, or | 
employment is to look after and take care 


of ſheep, 


| SHE/PHERDESS({S.) a woman that watches 


or looks after ſhee 


SHEPTON MALLET or SHIPTON M/AL-| 


. SHI 
town, though inhabited by ſome wealthy 
clothiers; its market is pretty large, week- 
ly, on Friday; diſtant from Londen ga com- 
ub T (3) « patent fig 3 

J pleafant Turkiþ liquor 

end with Us, a the lemon, 9 

that brandy is intended to be put to, in order 

do make the liquor called punch. 

SHE RBOURN or SHI/ABOURN (S.) in 
Dorſetſbire, is a large populous town, with 

one collegiate church, a free ſchool, and an 

alms-houſe; it was formerly a biſhop's ſee, 
which is now removed to Satifhury ; the meds 
ley cloathing is made here]; it is anal y ſeated, 
and well watered, is divided, into two parts, 
each of which is governed by two conſtables, 
annually choſen ; there are two verh gtett 
markets for food and cattle weekly, on Thorſ- 

day and Saturday; diſtant from Lend 1060 

* computed, and 118 meaſured miles. 

SHERD (S.) a piece of a broken earthen pan 

or pot, commonly called a pot-fbrrde. 

SHE'RIFF (S. the principal or chief officer of 
a ſhire or county, which, hath been of many 
hundred years ſtanding, . -< 

SHE/RIFFALTY (S.) the-time that any one 
1 the office, or has the power of a ſhe 
rift. D 

SHE'RIFFWICK (S.) the place or diſtrict 

| 17 any perſon exerciſes the office of a 

eriff.. : 

SHE'RRY (S.) a particular ſort of briſk white- 
wine coming from Anduluſia in-Spains 

SHEW (V.) to make appear, expoſe to fight, 
lay open, or declare any thing; to teach or 
inſtruct a perſon. 

SHEW. (S.) an appearance or pretence ; alſo - 
any publick ſight. 

SHE/W-BREAD (S.) among the w, was 
thoſe loayes that the prieſt of the week put 
every- ſabbath day. upon the golden table, 
which was in the ſaz&um, before the Lord, 
which were of /a ſquare form, having four 

faces, and covered with le@es'of gold, 12 
in number, for each ttibe ons; each leaf con- 
tained two tenths of fine flour (which is ahdut 

; three quarts) ; they. ſerved them up hot on 

| the ſabbath day in the preſence of the Lord, 

and took away the ſtale ones, which were to 
be eaten by the prieſſs only; this offering 
was accompanied with frankincenſe; and ſalt, 
and ſome ſay, wine was added to it alſo; the 
rabbins ſay, that between every two loaves 
|} there were two golden pipes, ſupported by 


golden forks, whoſe ends feſted upon tbe 
ſome interpreters ſigniſies a muſical inſttu- 


ment of eight firings, or with others the 


ground to convey air to the loaves, to hinder 
; them from growing mouldy, . 
;SHYBBOLETH- or SYBBOLETH (S.) pro- 
perly means an ear of. corn, but is now uſed 
to mean a touch · ſtone or nice trial to know 
or diſtinguiſh the true perſons or things front 
the falſe; as thoſe Iſradiiies who dwelt be- 
yond. Jordan, under the command of Feph- 
tbab, having gained a great victory over the 


let eV 3. 


ET (C. in Somer ſeufbire, a ſmall and poor 


r 
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the ſpoil, which being refuſed, the Ppbrai- 
mites quarrelled with them, and called them 
baſtards, and denied them to be the off- 
ſpring of Jeſepb, Ce. and only 7 
from the tribes of ' Ephraim and Maraſſch, 
c. upon which the Gileadites being exaſ- 
„ perated, they quatrelled with the others, 


and after a'baitle petting the advantage of 


them, ſecured all the paſſes, ſo that when; 
aun Epbraimite attempted to croſs the river, 
they aſked him whether he was of Eph- 
rain If he faid no, they bid him pronounce 


” 


the word ſhibboleth, which 2 did fbbeleth,'| 


« "whereupon they killed him, Kc. ſo that in 


-" "the battle, and by the trial, 42, 00 were 


4. 


keep Ratmleſs, &c. 


SHIELDS (S.) infiruments of war that were 
put upon the bodies or arms of the ſoldiers, to] 


d eſend them from the aſſaults of the enemy's 
- ſwords, lances, &c. they were commonly 
made of light wood covered with leather, 
{and ſometimes with plates of braſs, ſilver, 
gold, &c. ſome were made all of metal, &c. it 
means alſo a defence, ſafe- guard, and protec- 
tion, eſpecially in the ſcripture Ianguage, 


SHIFT (V.) to put off, evade, to change 


322place,' &c, 

-SHIFT (S.) an exerſe, put-off, or evaſion ; 
a changing place or dedging up and down ; 

-- alſo the name of a woman's garment that 
covers her whole body, and which ſhe wears 


next to her ſkin,” commonly made of linen, | 


and vulgarly called a ſmork, + 
SHiYFTERS (S.) thoſe who make uſe of pre- 
tences or evaſions or that are continually 
changing their places of abode, &c, __ 
SHVELEING (S.) in England, is a ſubordinate 
coin, being the 20th part ef the integer, or 
dcomputation called a pound, which is either 
pound ſterling a pbund Scott, Cc. with us 
uche value 15-124, with the Scots one penny, &c. 
SHI/LOH (5. Scripture name or term for 
-0Meffiab the King, in which ſenſe both the 
. ee and Chriſtians are agreed, and only dif- 
fer in the perſon to whom it is to be applied, 
the latter affirming that all the prophecies 


© were completed in Jeſus Chriſt; alſo the 


name of a city in the tribe of Benjamin, 
.' where the altar of burnt-offerings was erected, 
- when'the tabernacle of the Lord was ſet up 
chere; it was here alſ6'that Joſbua iſſembled 


the people to make the ſecond diſtribution | 
of the land of promiſe; the ark and taber- 
nacle continued here from the year of the 
world 2560, when Joſbnu placed them here, 
till 2888, When it was taken by the Phili- 
ines under the adminiſtration of Eli the high | 


- prieſt, about 1112 years before Chrift. 


SHIN (S.) the- fore part of the leg from the | 


knee to the ankle. 
SHIN-BONE (S.) the great bone of the leg 
from the knee to the foot. 

SHINE (V. ) to appear bright and glorious, as 
.- the ſun, moon, ftars, poliſhed metal, &c, in 


-faig;z © HB, | 
SHIEED (V.) to cover, ſave, protect, defend, 


a 


* 
1 — 
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_ a very clear atmoſphere, &c. alſo to ſhew x 

erſon's excellency in arts or ſciences, wit 

in converſation, prudence or wiſdom in ma- 
"PaCement, Ke. 

SHINGLES (S.) reading ſore or inflam- 
mation that chiefly crete the loins or waiſt 
of a perſon, and which is ſaid to endanger a 

_ perſon's life 0 it gets quite round him, 

SHINING (A.) appearing with a bright or 
glorious luſtre, or cxcellency of parts, &c. 

SHIP (S.)-a large veſſel furniſhed with all 
manner of conyeniencies ſor conveying per- 
ſons or goods from one part of the world to 
the other, on or througa the ſea or water; 

_ the invention is very ancient, but the im- 

provements of the laſt two centuries have 

exceeded all that went before. 


„ 


or diſtribution of the land of aoy kingdom, 


linen. 


SHIT or SHITE (v.) to eaſe nature, or un- 


lcad the belly of the ordure the food is con- 
| | verted into by the digeflive Faculites of the 
| © body at the fundament, 
'SHV/TTLE or SHUTTLE-CQCK (S.) anin- 
'* Nrwnent of play qr diverſion, confifting of a 

ſmall cork fiuck round the rim with the 
tops of gooſe-feathers neatly.trimmed, which 
being toſſed up whirls round, and is eaſily 
truck or bandied backwards and forwards 


— 


alſo a name for an irreſolute mind or dif- 
J alters its former intention, &c. 8 
SHI'/VER (V.) to ſhake or tremble with cold; 

alſo to ſlit, break, or cut into thin pieces or 


nr 


As ie 
a certain portion 


with other inftruments called battledores; 


poſition," that upon every little ſuggeſtion 


S HO 

$HVVER (S.) a broad or long thin piece of 
any matter; alſo a ſma\l round Wheel in 

- which the rope of a pully or block runs, &c. 

SHOAL or SHOLE (A.) a ſhallow water, or 
thoſe rivers, &c. whoſe bottom is but a 
ſmall diſtance from. the ſurface, 

SHOAL or SHOLE (S.) a large quantity of 
- fiſhes that at particular ſeaſons. are to be 
| found in PET ore places ; alſo a flat in the 
| ſeaor river, 

SHOAR or SHORE (v. ) in Builling, is to 
prop up or ſupport a wall, houſe, &c. by 
large timbers, buttreſſes, &c, 


Lee-SHOAR (S.) is towards which or where- | 


on the wind blows, which the ſailors endea- 
vour to avoid as much az poſſible, 

9 SHOAR (S.) in the Seamen's Lan- 

| is that from whence the wind blows. 

SHOARS or SHORES (S.) props or ſupports 
to walls, Kc. alſo the land near the limits 
of the ſea; and ſometimes it means the 
\ banks of the ſea, 

SHOCK (s.) a violent or ſudden blow, onſet, 
ei aſter, ſurprize, trouble, &c. allo a ſheaf 
or bundle of corn, or ſeveral ſmall ſheaves 
ſet together as it were to make one great 
ſheaf or bundle; in Turnery, it is five dozen, 
or ſixty ſoap diſhes, wooden trays, &c. alſo 
the ſhaking of an earthquake, 

SHOCK (V.) to ſhake, ſtrike, ſet upon ſud- 
denly; to ſurprize, amaze, &c. 

SHO/CKING (A.) ſurprizing, amaziog, ter- 
'Tible, ſudden, violent, &c. 

SHOE (V. ) to put on, fix, or make ready 
ſhoes or coverings for the feet, both for men 
and beaſts. 

SHOE (S.) a part of the cloathing . uſe 

of by all civilized nations, but eſpecially the 

Europeans, and commonly made of leather ; 

the upper paris of the {k1ns of the ſmaller or 

. younger cattle, ſuch as ſheep, calves, &c. 

the lower or bottom parts, commonly called 

the ſoles, of the thickeſ and beſt part of the 

_ hid-s of oxen, - bulls, or cows; the faſhians 

have always been various, ſome covering 
the whole foot, ag is now the general form, 
others only the bottom or ſoles of the feet, 

. and ſo faſtened by thongs or ſtraps going 

. acro's the feet, and up the legs, &c. called alſo 


. fandalsz the women of all ages have been] 


accuſtomed to wear Shoes and ſtockings with 
curious ornaments on them, or made of very 
rich ſtuffs; &c. It is reported, thatthe army 
of Anriochus was grow ſo very luxurious, 
chat even the common ſoldiers had golden 
nails in the ſoles of their „hes; it is affirm- 
ed, that in the Eaſt to this day all the peo- 
ple; both rich and poor, even the wives of 


- 


the great Turk himſ-If, and of his baſtaws, 


Wear iron plates at the heels and toes of their 
ſooes or pumps. 


HOG (V.) to ſhake, jog, or move, to cauſe 
to move to and fro, &c. 


$HOU (S.) the concuſſion, or violent meeting 


SHO/PKEEPER (S) a perſon who-re 


aber of two hard bodieg, - 


.SHO 


SHOOT (V.) to dart or grow up or ont ſud- 


de aly; alſo to diſcharge a gun or piece of ord- 
-hance 3 alſo to unpia a cart, and let out 
bricks, ſand, &c. all at once. 


{SHOOT (S.) in Gardening, a young ſprout or 
ſprig; alſo a young pig juſt left off ſucking. - 
SHOP (S.) an office or place where 8 


makes or ſel's manufactures, &c, 


and conſtantly attends in an open hop 
ſell goods, particularly in the retail 
thoſe rooms or places where goods are on 


{old wholeſale being os, ans ware 
houſes. . 


Vs 


SHO/PLIFTING(S.) a private way of ſtealing 


goods out of a ſhop by coming into it under 
the pretence of buying ſomething. 


SHO/REHAM or NEW-SHO/REHAM (s.) 


a ſmall borough and corporate town upon 
the Tea ſhore in Fx, governed by a con- 
ſtable, burgeſſes, &c. and is principally in- 
habited by ſhip-builders, ſhip chandlers, c. 
there being abundance of {mall ſhips built 


here; it ſends two members to parliament 3 


diſtant from London qo computed, ae $56 


meaſured miles. 


SHO/RLING (S.) a ſheep whoſe ſhece or wool 
has been lately cut or ſhora. 


SHORN (A.) clipped of ſhaved, a8 the hair 


or wool of a ſheep, &c, . 


SHORT (A.) low of ſtature, of but a mall 
diftance, length, or duration; &c. 


SHU/R'TEN (S.) to curtail or abvidge a work. 


or buſineſs, &c, 


SHOR/TNESS (S.) the want of lengths of any 
thing either in ſpace or duration, 

SHORT-SI/GHTED (A.) ſometimes means 
a defeft in the eye, that renders the fight 


of the perſon uſeful at but a very ſmall dif- 


tance 3 and ſometimes it means a perion 


that has but a weak mind or judgment, that 


either does not, or cannot forſee what will 
be the natural conſequence oo things yet to 
come. 
SHOT (S.) all ſorts of bullets uſed in any fire- 
arms, from the piſtol to the cannon ; thoſe 
for the hand, or ſmall arms, are commonly 
made of lead, and thoſe for the larger ſort 
of iron; as the uſe and intention is various, 
ſo they go by different names, eſpecially on 
Ship-board, where they uſe not only plain 
round balls, but alſo chatn- ſpot, which are 


two larg” balls faſtened to the ends of a piece 


of iron chain ; bar Shot, which are two balls 
faſtened at the ends of an iron bar, &c, 


for the purpoſe of breaking or cutting the 


maſts, rigging, &c. ſo caſe-ſhot,- is a caſe 


&c, which is diſcharged from a la ge gun to 

clear the decks when a ſhip is b arded, &c. 

and in Company, the ſhot is the proportion 

| of a reckoning that each perſon is to pay at 
an inn, tavern, &c, 

SHO/TTEN (A.) ſpawned or diſcharged, a$ 
fiſh do their toes, &c, 

SHOVE 


filled with ſmall bullets, ſtones, bits of iren, 


W * 
by 


/S H R, 
SHOE (V.) to chruſt or puſh againſt aby 
- _ Perſon or thing. | E 

; SHOVE (S.) a puſh, thruſt, or rude endeavour 

to force a perſon out of the preſent place 
Where he now ſtands, | 

| SHO'V EL (S.) a very uſeful hand infirument 

to take up or Joad-ſand, earth, coals, &c. 

with; alſo to throw or dig the earth out of | 

; pit, &c, with, 4 


/ 


r — 


| Oo 
N . to throw up, or in, ſand, coals, earth, &c. 
Sour (Part.) of the verb Hall, and ſig- 
3 niſies duty or obligation; it is aiſo a'fign of 
the potential mood of other verbs. 
SHOU“LDER (S.) Gp part of the arm, on 
| . which perſons frequently carry burdens, &c. 
in Fortificationy- it is that part of a baſtion, 
3 where the face and the flank meet; in Cut- 
ler Ware, the top part of knives, &c. that 
goes into the haft or immediately joins to it. 
SHOULD ER (V.) to lay of carry any thing 
* upon the ſhoulders; alſo to joſtle, ſhove, or 
” \  _ thruſt with the ſhoulder, 


pula. 5 
SHOU/LDER-KNOTS (s.) a knot of rib- 


bands, mobair, twiſted cord, &c. commonly 
worn upon the leſt ſhoulders of foctmen, 
taat from Lenden 124 computed, and 157 
SHOUT (v.) to ery out or make a great noiſe, | ; 
SHRIEK (V.) to make a great or ſudden cry-' 
SHOUT (S.) a great-noiſe or crying out, hal- | 


coachmeng-&e. for diſtinction ſake. 
either for joy or grief. 


looing or huzaing- | Za. 
SHOW or SHEW. (Sa ſight, or ſomething} 
uncommon, either publick or private. 
SHOW or SHEW (V.) to inſtruct, teach, or 
lay open, to expoſe to view, &. 
SHO WER (S.) a falling of rain, occaſioned 
dy the-zefolvingiof a cloud into water. 
SHO/ WER (V.) 0 pour oral down in great 


many favouts upoti a perſlon + 
SHO'WERY (A.) wet weather, or a time 
When it rains often;> and ceaſes: for a ſmb1l 
- Jpace of time, and then rains again in a 


. 


quick or haſty manner. 


SHO'WY (A.)-gawdy,- vain, pompous, all] 


- outfide, &. 


- SHREAD. or SHRED (V.) to cut or mince 
into very ſmall pieces or bits. 


+» 


SHREAD or SHRED S.) a ſmall bit or waſte 


piece cut off a piece of cloth, filk,- &c. in 
the making. a germent, &c. a 
SHREW (S.) à ſeolding, noiſy, ill-natured, 
brawling woman. BYE 
SHREWD. (A.) ſharp, witty, ſatyrical, cun- 
ning, &c... 82 
SHRE' WSBURY, commonly called SA'/LOP 
(5. the. metropolis of Shropſhire, is a large, 
= beautiful, pleaſant, populous and rich town, 
fell of both gentry and tradeſmen, there be- 


ing, befides the common trades ngceſary;jn ; 


© 


Mm VEL (V.) to uſe or work with »ltovel, 


— — 
* —— — — — „„ __ 


quantities; alſo, to heap, give, or . beſtow |. 


SHR 
ſo well pedpled a town, large quantities of 
flagnel and white broad cloth manufaQtures 
carried on here, which'employ a number of 
the neighbouring poor in the adjacent villa- 
ges and enrich bath itſelf and all the country 
round about it; the Severn almoſt ſurrounds 
it, ſo that it is in the ſhape of a horſe-ſhoe, 
over which it has two fine ſtone bridges, up- 
on one of Which is a fine gate, over whoſe 
arch is ſet up a ſtatue in memory of L/eww- 
ellin, the idol of the Welfomen, and their 
laſt prince of Wales; over the market-houſe 
is the ball for the-woollen manufactures; 
and though the inhabitants, who are partly 
Welſp and partly Engli, in general talk 
Engliſh, yet on à market-day you would 
think there was not an Eng/iÞman amorg 
them; it is a Corporation, governed by a 
mayor, 24 aldermen, 46 common-council- 
men, a recorder, ſteward, town-clerk, and 
ſends two members to parliament ; it has 
three markets weekly, viz, Wedneſday and 


— 


Saturday for all ſorts of proviſions, which 
SHOU/LDER-BLADE or BONE (S.) that | 
which forms or makes the ſhoulder of a | 
triangular form, covering the hinder part of | 
— ribs 3 the fnatomifts alſo call it te ſca- 


! 
| 
here in great quantities; there were formeriy 
1 
| 
' 


are the beſt, cheapeſt, and in greateſt plenty, 
of any town in theſe parts; Thurſday is the 
market day for Wi cottons, friezes, flan- 
nels, &c, which are both made and brought 


a ſtrong caſtle and great abbey here; both are 
charches and ſeveral meeting-houſes; diſ- 


meaſured miles. 


ing out through fear or ſurprize, &c. 
crying out. | | 
HRIFT or SHRIEVE (V.) to take a con- 
feſſion of ſins from, or of another, by a 
prieſt. . | 
SHRILL (A.)'a loud; ſharp,” or acute tone, 
' ſound, or noiſe, in muſick called the treble, 
SHRIMP (S.) the name of a fmall, well- 


tive per ſon. 
SHRIN 
incloſe the reliques of the ſaints in, often 
made of glaſs, that the thing contained may 
de ſeen throutzh it; alſo the tomb or place 
' where pilgrims offer up their prayers and 
;  oblations to the ſaints, I | 
SHRINK (V.) to contract, or become ſhorter 
or narrower, 'as ſpme ſort of - woollen clothy 
do when wetted, ; 
SHRYVEL (V.) to contract, or run up into 
rolls or wrinkles, either through age, or by 
reaſon! of too much heat. 
SHRO/PSHIRE; commonly called SA'LOP 
(S.) an inland county in compaſs about 134 
miles, being from Wooferton below Lodlane, 
ſouth, to Over, near the Trent, north, 34 
miles; and from Tong in che eak, to Oſbeſ- 


try, weſt, 25 miles, being of an oval form; 


the air is wholeſome, pleaſant and good, and 
all the ſeaſons of the year temperate z ſp wy 


now entirelyin ruins; it bas now five large 


SHRIEK (S.) a very ſhrill, loud, and ſtrong 


known ſea ſhell fiſh 55 alſo a ſmall, diminu- 
E (S.) a repoſitory, caſe, or cabinet to 


oO 
genere g. ce, 


2 
— 


81C 
die corn, hay, fruits, &c. as well as the 
225 are wo plentiful ; the foil being of 
'2 reddiſh clay is very Truitfu), and beſides 
jelding wheat, barley, &c. there are many 
"pits of coals, and mines of lead, iron, &c. it 
is execedingly well. watered, having many 
fine rivers and ſprings, particularly the Se- 
vern, which yields plenty of fiſh; the ſouth- 
ern parts, being hilly and mountainous, 
feed large numbers of cattle; it ſends 12 
members to parliament, has 15 market 
towns, and is divided into 15 hundreds, 
which contain 170 pariſhes, 23,500 houſes, 
and about 140,000 inhabitants. s * 
SHROWD or SHROUD (S.) the woollen ſhift 
or covering commonly put upon the corpſe 
of dead people; alſo thoſe ropes in a ſhip 
which come from either fide of all the maſts, 
SHROWD or SHROUD (V.) to cover, pro- 
te, ſave harmleſs, &c. 
SHRUB (3) a ſmall or low tree, ſometimes 
called a 
perennial ſtalks or trunks, coming from 
one common ſtock or root, as briar, &c, 


SHRUG (V.) to draw up the ſhoulders by | 


way of ſcorn, pity, &c, 
SHRUNK, or SHRANK (A.) leſſened, con- 
trated, drawn into itſelf, ſhut up, &c. 
SHU/DDER (V.) to quake; ſhiver, ſhake, &c. 
with horror, ſurprize, &c. | 
SHU/FFLE (V.) to prevaricate, make excuſes, 


quibble, dodge, or ſhift off, &c. alſo to min- 


gle or mix a ſet of cards together to render 
them ſome of one ſort, and ſome of another, 
SHUN (V,) to flee from, endeavour to ayoid, 
keep off, to get out of the way of. 
SHUT (v.) to ſtop up cloſe, or put to the 
door to prevent another from coming in, 


To pet ſhut of, to be free, clear, or rid of 


any perſon or thing. : 

SHU'TTERS (S.) boards made to cloſe up 
or fit the cavity or openings of windows, in 
order to prevent any body's coming in, &c, 

SHU'TTLE (S.) a weaver's inſtcument, that 

holds his filk, thread, &c, which being 
thrown acroſs the warp breadth-ways by 
degrees make the commodity. | 
SHV (A.) reſerved, coy, backward of ſpeaking, 

or coming into company, &c. 

SI'BYLLINE (A.) ſomething belonging or 
like to the works of the Sibyls. 

SIBYLS (S.) certain women who were re- 
ported to have- the ſpirit of prophecy, to 
whom certain Greek verſes divided into 8 
books are attributed, which contain predic- 
tions of our Saviour, and teach the doctrine 
of the reſurreQion, the laſt judgment, and 
hell torments; they are ſuppoſed to be done 
dy ſome Chriſtian, and clouded with the 
Heathen and Fewiſh ſuperſtitions on purpoſe 
to diſguiſe the true intent of the author. 

TIER (S.) dryneſs, without moiſture, 

C, * 
SICK (A.) ill, indiſpoſed, out of order, not 
well, like to die, &c, 


warf; alſo a plant with many woody | 


SIG 
SYCKEN (V.) to grow weak, faint, fiek, ont 
of health, &c, FF 
SI'CKLE (S.) a ſmall hand-hook, or crooked 
knife, for reaping or cutting down of gtew- 
ing corn with, | 
SVCKLY (A.) of a weak, crazy, unhealthy 
diſpoſition or temperament of body, IA 
SVCKNESS (S.) any diforder that cauſes a 


dy; and ſometimes means a party, 3 

To fide with, to agree or yield to, to join - 
we Go of the ſame opinion or party of an- 
otner, 

SIDE-LAYS (S.) in Hunting, are thoſe dogs 
that are put in the way to let flip as the 
deer paſſes by. | ; 

SVDELING (A.) moving or going aukyardly 
or fide-ways, awry, &c, EY 

SVDERATION (S.) in Phyjich,. is a mortifi- 

cation of ſome part of the body, or a ſud- 

den numbneſs that ſeizes the whole or a 

part of it; in Gardening, it is the blaſting 

of trees of plants by ſome extraordinary ac- 

cident, ſuch as exceſſive heats or drought, a 

ſtrong eaſt wind, &c. | 

SIDE/RIAL YEAR (S.) that ſpace of time 
which the aſtronomers compute the ſun is 
moving from any determined fixed ſtar till 
it returns to it again, computed at 365 days 
6 hours and almoſt 10 minutes. 

SYVDEROMANCY (S.) a pretended ſort of di- 

vination performed with a red hot iron, up- 

on which was laid an odd number of ſtraws, 
and the figures, bendings, or ſparklings 
thereof were the indications to judge from. © 

SYDESMAN (S.) an aſſiſtant to a church- 
warden, in the management or regulating 
of pariſh matters relating to the poor, the 
church, &c. . 

SUDEWAYS (Party) by or along the fide of 
any thing. | 7 0 & 

SI/DMOUTH (S.) in Deunſbire, a poor fiſner 
town on the ſea ſhore, that has a ſmall mar- 
ket; diſtant from London 140 computed, 
and 158 meaſured miles, | 

SIEGE (S.) in War, is the encamping of an 
army about any place deſigned to be attack- 
ed, won, or taken from the enemies, toge- 
ther with the whole apparatus of its per- 
formance for that purpoſe ; in Phyſich, it is 
the excrements that are diſcharged from the 
fundament, &Cc, | 

SIEVE (S.) an inſtrument of various fizes te 
ſeparate the fine or powdery'part of gums, 
e. that have been pounded, from the groſs 
ſer or larger part. * 

SIFT V.) to part or ſeparate the finer pow- 
der or ſmall duſt from the groſſer or larger 
part of any thing; alſo to pump or endea- 
vour to get a ſecret or confeſſion out of a 
perſon artfully, f 

SIGH (S.) to expreſs ſorrow or grief of * 


Las 


| 


&c, 04:5 
SIDE (S.) any plane or external part of a bo- 8 


816 
dy perſons fetching their breath very deep-| 
Iy, &c. | 
SIGH-4S.) an uneaſy fetching, putting out or 


forth of the breath, generally occaſioned by 
grief or oppreſſion of the mind. 

SIGHT (s) the faculty or ſenſ- of ſeeing, dr 
the organs wherby external objects are per- 
ceived at a diſtance; alſo a ſhew or extraor- 


dinary appearance of perſons or ge. ; alſo 


a ſmall hole made in brafs, &c. ſet perpen- 
. dicularly upon mathematical inſtruments, 
more exaCtiy to bebold the objects, &c. 

SI'GHT LESS (A.) bline, ene that has not the 
organs of fight for uſe, &c. 

- . SYGHTLINESS (S.) handſomneſs, comlineſs, 

well proporttonedneſs, &c. fit, or proper to 

de ſeen or locked at. 
SV/GIL (S.) a pretended charm to cure diſtem- 
pers without medicines, &c. 

SIGN (S.) a note, mark, or character, to know 
one thing from another by, eſpecially thoſe 
of the ſame kind of ſpecies 3 ſometimes it 
means a fore-runner or notice of things yet 
to come; ſometimes it means wonders or 
miraciesz and ſometimes it is a private in- 
dication or declaration of a perſon's deſires, 
Ec. in common, it is the painted board, &c, 
that ſhop-keepers hang up at their houſes, 
the more eaſily todifiinguiſh them from their 
neighbours; in Aſtronomy, a ſigwis the twelfth 
part of, or 30 degrees in the Zodiack. 

SIGN (V.) to make or write one's name, &c. 
to a deed, letter, note, &c. 

SIGNAL (8. ) a token when to do, or give 
notice of ſomething, eſpecially uſed by ſhips 
at ſea, and in war by land, &c. 


SI'GNAL (V.) extraordinary, uncommon, 


. unuſual, &c. : 

S1UGNALIZE (V.) to do ſomething whereby 
a, perſon renders himſelf noted or famous. 
SI'GNATURE (S) a mark or character 
Kamped upon anything to know it by again, 

to direct the doing of ſomething elſe. 

SI'GNET (S.) a ſeal uſed to ſeal letters with, 
and which was uſually engraven upon the 
ring of a prince, or great man, to know it 

readily, &c, alſo with us, one of the king's 

ſeals, wherewith he ſeals his private letters ; 
alſo grants, &c, that afterwards paſs the 
great ſeal, / 

SIGNV FICANCY or SIGNI'FICANFTNESS 
(S.] that is full or very expreſſive, that de- 
ſerves noticing, &c. 

SIGNVFICANT or SIGNVFICATIVE (A.) 
that is worthy of noticing and obſerving, or 
that has farther meaning than at firſt ap- 

ears, that is very expreſſive, &c. 

SIGNIFICA/TION (S) the intent, purpoſe, 
meaning or defign of a word, phrate, or 
other thing. 

$IGNIFICAYTOR or SYGNIFIER (S.) ſome- 

thing that means or indicates more than 


every one can unfold ; and in Aſtrology, 
thoſe planets, aſpecta, or ſigns, that according 


to that art denote ſomething very remarkabl- 


SIM 
 SI/GNIFY (v. ) to intend, mean, imply, or de- 
ſign; allo to give yarning or notice of ſome. 
thing now'coing, or to be done hereafter, 
SILE (S.) dirt or filth that ſubſifes or ſinks to 
the bottom of a ditch, pond, &c. 
SI'LENCE (S.) quietneſs, huſhneſs, a ceſſa- 
tion from noiſe or ſpeaking, &c. 
SI'LENUE (V.) to cauſe a perſon to forbear 
making a noife or ſpeaking ; in Lav, it is 
to ſuſpend a minifter from preaching. 
SILENT (A.) one that forbears ſpeaking, ſays 
nothing, or is ſtill. and quiet, and makes no 
ſort of noiſe. 
SI'LENTNESS (S.] quietneſs, ſtillneſs, a for- 


es 
SILK (8. ) the thread that's ſpun by worme, 


made, 
SYLKEN (A.) made of or mixed with ſilk. 


ſilk. 
SiLL (S.) the thick or bottom part of a door- 


in and out, the threſhold, 

SI/LLABUB or SUELIBUB (S.) a pleaſant 
ſummer liquor made of cyder or wine, new 
milk, ſugar, &c, 

SVLLINESS (S.) focliſhnefs, want of judg- 
ment, ſki!l, or knowledge. 


in the midſt of a ditch to defend it when it 
is too wide; this work, as it runs, forms 


part of the place, but bigher than the co- 


going out of uſe, in the room whereof inve- 
lope is ſubſtituted, 


ment, ſkill, or Knowledge. 

SI'LVER (S.) the ſecond pureſt metal, and 
next in value to gold. It has been obſerved, 
that a maſs of pure filver kept continvallyin 

the focus af a very ttrong fire, will, in two 


months time, loſe about I; of itſelf ; its 
but gold; andit is uſed by moſt nations for 
differ frem one another, but the Frg/i/b 
generally the fineſt of all others, that is 11 
18 penny-weights of alloy, make a pound 
of ſtandard ier, or ſuch as is made into 
crowns, balf-crowns, ſhillings, fix-pences, 
&c, for the general currency or coin 0 


this kingdom ; the Chymiſts charQerize it 
by C » or Luna, 


with flwer. 


great or ſr-all, 


in a nativity, are called by this name. 


SIMILAR (A.) . Ling that is Vike to 


abt. er 


bearance of ſpeaking or writing to a perſon, 
of which many curious manufactures are 
SI'LKY (A.) of a ſmooth glotly nature like 


frame where people tread on at their going 


SV/LLON (S. Jin Fortifitation, is a work raiſed © 
little baſtions, balf moons, and redans or 
ipdentutes, which are lower than the ram- 


vert way; but this word ſeems now to be 


SVYLLY (A.) fooliſh, ſimple, that wants judg- N 


ductility and malliability exceeds all others 
the current coin; in degree of fineneſs moſt 
ſtandatd is not only of the oldeſt date, but 


ounces 2 penny weights of pure er, and 


SI LVER (v.) to waſh over, or gild any thing 


SI'LVER-SMITH (s.) one e that works in all | 
ſorts of filver- work, whether veſſels or toys 


SIN 
another that hath the ſameor proportional 
parts, figures, colours, &c. 
SIMILA'RITY or SYMILARNESS(S.) like. 
neſs, or ſamenels of ſpecies, features, mapes, 
colour, &c. | 
SV/MILE (S.) a compariſon between twa, or 
more things, between which there is an 
agreement, harmony, l:keneſs or proportion 
of parts, ſhape, coluur, &c, 
SIMVLITUDE (S.) the likeneſs or reſem- 
blance that one perſon or thing bears to an- 
other, | Ms 
SVMITAR or SCYMITAR(S.) a broad bend- 
ing ſword uſed by the Turks, Perſians, Ec. 
much like what we call a hanger. 
SV/MNEL S.) a pleaſant cake or confection, 
compoſed ol fine flour, ſugar, &c. 
SIMONUV/ACAL (A.) of or belonging to the 
vile practice of ſimony. 
SIMO/NIACEKS or SWMONISTS (S.) ſuch 
perſons as praftiſe or follow ſimony. 
SU/MONY (S.) the practice of buying and 
ſelling church livings and preferments, with- 
out any regard to the merit, capacity, or re- 
gular life of the purchaſer. 75 


SMP ER (v.) to ſmile or look pleaſantly, 


an expreſſing joy and fatistaQion by the 
countenance in a fort of haif laugh. 
SIMPLE (A.) when applied to Perſons, ſome- 
times means focliſh, filly, &c. and ſome- 
times plain, innocent, without any diſguiſe, 
or covering; when applied to Bodies, Sc. it 
is the pure abſtract parts of matter, of which 
tdey are ſuppoſed to be compoſed; in A/ge- 
bra, thoſe quantities that conſiſt of but one 
part connected by the ſigns ., or —, are 


called ſimple quantities; and in Geometry, 
ſuch problems as admit of but one anſwer, 
are called ſimple problems. 
SI'MPLENESS (S.) fooliſhneſs, ſillineſs, &c. 
alſo plainneſs, uncompoundedneſs, &c, 
S'MPLER (S.) a gatherer of phyſick-herbs 
for medicines internal or external. 

SUMPLES(S.) thoſe herbs that ae proper for 
ſome internal or external diſeaſe, wound, or 
hurt; in Weaving, thoſe bunches of ſmall 
thread tied acroſs the perpendicular lines or 
packthread cords, which the draw-boys pull 
to make the figure riſe, c. 


SIU!MPLETON (S.) a weak, fooliſh, filly per- 


ſon, | 
SIMPLICITY (S.) ſometimes means fooliſh- 
neſs, ignorance, &c. fometimes downright. 
neſs, or plainnefs, fincerity, honeſty, unde- 
fſigaingneſs, &c. | 


SUMPLING (S.) a gethering herbs, &c, inf 


the fields, gardens, &c, proper for phyſical 
uſes. > 

SIMPLY (Part.) abſolutely fo, or ſo, without 
mixture, fraud, or collufion, &Cc; alſo weak- 

ly, fooliſhly, c. | 

SIN (V.) to offend or tranſgreſs knowingly, 


and-wiifully, againſt ſome revealed laws or | 


prohibitions of God and goodneſs. - 


SIN (S.) an offcace or wranſgreflion, a wilfu' | 


; 
F 
a 


| 8 
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doing ſomething againſt the known lawt of 
God and virtue. y 

SINCE (Part.) the doing an act from or aft 
the time ſome other was done before; alfo 
a conſequence or illation drawn from what 
went before in an argument. | 

SINCE/RE-(A.) boneſt, true, plain, down» 
right, without any fraud, &c, 

SIN'CERITY or SINCE/RENESS (S.) ho- 
neſty, plain-heartedneſs, truth, or that act 

that is performed without gloſs, pretence, or 
cover. 

SINE (S.) is a right line drawn from one end 
of an arc or meaſute of an angle perpendi- 
cular upon the diameter drawn from the 
center of the ſame arc; or it is half the 
chord of the ſame arc biſected by the dia- 

meter of the circle. 

Ver ſed Sine, is an arc or angle leſs than 
90 degrees, and is that part of the diameter 
contained between the are and the right fine, 

SINE CO'/MPLEMENT (S.) is the fine of 
what any angle is more 07 leſs than go de- 
grees, 0 * 

SI/NE-CURE (S.) in the Church Language, is 
a ſpiritual benefice without the care or cure 
of ſouls; and in genera! means any place or 
penſion, for which a perſon does little or no 
ſ{-rvice or work. | | 

SUNEW (S.) thoſe ſtrong nerves or ligaments 
of a griſtly nature, that hold the joints of 
the body, &c, together. 

SI'NEWY (A.) nervous, ſtrong, robuſt, full 
of ſinews, &c. 

SI/NFUL (A.) wicked, impious, datirg, that 
does or commits faults knowingly and wil- 
fully, againſt the commands of God and 
virtue, 

SING (V.) to make muſick with the voice, 
and is generally the indication of mirth and 
pleaſure, 

SINGE (V.) to burn of THe looſe hairs of 
fowls, Kc. alſo to ſcorch cloth, &c. 

SI/NGING OF PSALMS (S.) this has been a 

very ancient cuſtom both among the Fewws 

and Chriſtians. S:. Paul mentions this prac- 
tice, which was continued in all. ſucceeding ' 
ages, with ſome variations as to mode — 
circumſtahce ; for ſo long as immediate in- 
ſpiration laſted, the preacher, &c. ſrequent- 
ly. gave out a hymn ; and when this ceaſed, 
proper portions of ſcripture were felected, or 
hymns agreeable thereto compoſed ; but by 
the council of Laodicea it was ordeied,. that 
no private compoſitions ſhould be uſed in the 
church, who alſo ordered that the pſaims 
ſhould no longer be one continued ſervice, 
but that proper leſſons ſhould be interpoſed, 
to prevent the peoples being tired. At firſt, 
the whole congregation bore a part, ſinging 
all-together; afterwards, the manner was 
altered, and they ſung alternatety, ſome re- 
peating one verſe and ſome another, After 
the emperors. became Chriſtians, and perſe- 
cution was over, ſinging grew much more " 
ule 


* 


T' 


fung; the ancient mulick not being quite 


Was always made of that which beſt agreed 
With the majeſty and purity of religion, and 
nan eſpecial care taken to avoid ſoft and effe- 


- SINGLE (A.) alone, without company, &c. 
3 2 to a perſon unmarried. 
10 fingle out, to pitch upon ſome one per- | 
'SIRE (S.) a father or begetter, the male pa- 


_ SYNGULAR (A.) particuler, odd, ſpecial, 


r 


; we, ſo that not only in the churches, but | 


alſo in private houſes pſalms were frequently 


- Joſt, they diverſified into various ſorts of 
harmony, and altered into ſoft and ſtrong, 
© ga) or ſad, grave or paſſionate, &c. Choice 


--wigarte airs; in ſome churches ordered 
the pfalms to be pronounced with fo ſmall an 
alteration of the voice, that it was little 
more than plain ſpeaking, like the reading 
pſalms in our cathedrals at this day; but in 
proceſs af time inſtrumental muſick was in- 
troduced, firſt among the Greeks: Pope Gre- 
gory the Great refined upon the church mu- 
fick, and made it more exact and harmo- 
nicus; and that it might be general, he ſet 
up finging ſchools in Nome, wherein perſons 
were educated to be ſent to foreign churches, 
. where it has remained ever fincez only 
among the Reformed, theie are various 
Ways of performing, and even in the fame 
national church, particularly that of Eng- 
land, in which the pariſh churches differ in 
mode very much from the cathedrals : moſt 
oifſenters comply with this part of worſhip. 
in ſome form. or other, 


ſon or thing out of. a great many 
SPFNGLENESS (S.) plainnefs, fincerity, hone- 
ſty, downrightneis, and undiſguiſedneſs, &c. 
SI'NGELE-TE'N (S.) a fool, or filly, weak- 
minded perſon. . 


rare, choice, extraordinary, &c, allo. ſome 
one particular perſon or thing. ä 
SINGULA'RLTY or SYNGULARNESS (S.) 
uncommonneſs, particularneſs,  oddnels, 
_ whimlicalneſs, &c. alſo-excellency, choice- 
neſs, K. — 
SINISTER (A.) left-handed, on or towards 
the left hand; alſo unfair or unjuſt, with a 


SIN us (8 
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vided into three parts, and plaited one over 
another like a horſe's main) and fo beaten 
ſmooth and flat, with a mallet, with which 
ropes are bound, or fewed to keep them 
from galling, 


SY/NOPER (S.) the mineral called ruddle ot 


red lead, uſed by painters. 

) ſometimes means thoſe fiſſures or 
clefts that are between the ſtrata or layers of 
the earth jn mines; ſometimes a cavity in 
ſome bones, the mouth or entrance whereof 
is very narrow, and the bottom broad, &c. 


SIP (V.) to drink or ſup a very ſmall quan- 


tity of liquor at a time. . 


SI/PHON (S.) an hydraulic inſtrument, com- 


pofed of a erooked tube, one leg or part 
thereof being longer than the other; after 
che whole is filled up with liquor, the ſhorte® 
part is put into the tub, bottle, &c. and the 
weight of liquor in the longer leg, caufing 
it to run aut, the atmoſphere pieſſing upon 
the fluid in the veſſel, cauſes it to riſe in the 
immerged tube, and ſo is conveyed out of 
RO te . 
SI'PPETS (S.) ſmall, thin ſlices of bread put 
into gravy, &c. under haſhed meat, &c. 
SIR (S.) a complemental title of honour, civi- 
lity and reſpect, paid by one man to another 
in common Cconveiſation z and when uſed to 
the king, has a note of admiration put after 
it, thus : Sir / 


rent of man or beaſt. 


SURENIZE (V.) to perſuade, entice, or draw 
- perſons to do ſomethibg that may be their 


ruin or deſtruction. 

SERENS (S.) certain ſea- monſters, famous in 
the writings of the poets, who make them 
the daughters of the river Ab us, and of one 
of the nine muſes; they are ſaid to be three 
in number; they dwelt on the coaſt of the 
Sicilian ſea, and ſung ſo: harmoniouſly, that 
the mariners were in great danger of being 
ſhip-wrecked, by coming too near tte ſhore 
to hear their melody; they were partly like 


„ 


ſelſ ended or ĩntereſted purpoſe or intent. 


SINK (S.) a neceſſary convenience in a kitchen |; 


or other part of the houſe, to convey away 
waſte water, ſoil, filth, &c, ſometimes call- 

ed a common ſewer, &c. 
SINK (V.) to fall or ſettle to the bottom of 

water, or any other liquor; alſo to faint, 

grow weak, or. not able to go thro' a work 

or labour; alſo to dig a pit or hole to find 
water for a pump or well, &c. 


SUNKING (S) falling or ſettling downwards ; 


alſo fainting or decaying in ſpirits or ſub- 
ſtance, & ce. 


 SUNLESS (4) free from or innocent of all 


crimes, faults; or fins. 


SNN NE R (8,) one that offends wilfully againſt 


the laws of God and goodneſs, 


SENNET (S.) among the Sailors, is a line or 


ſtring made of rope yarn, (commonly of 


beautiful women, and partly like birds, hav- 
| ing the wings and feet of birds, and other 
; parts were like women: It is ſurther ſaid, 
chat attempting to charm the Argonauts in 
their expedition, Orpheus ſo excelled them, 
that their attempts proved fruitleſs ; for re- 
*  venge they threw themſelves into the ſea, 
and became. rocks; others ſay they became 
; the monſters commonly called mermaids. 
*SV/RIVU'S (S.) a bright ſtar in the mouth of the 
/ "conſtellation ca'led the Great Dog, of the 
firſt magnitude, p | 
SIRNA/ME (S.) the name of a family; com- 
mon to women as well as men, tilt changed 
by marri 
VRRAH (Part.) an exclamation or crying 
out to a boy, when he is committing ſome 
childiſh _ _ a term of ſcorn or con- 
tempt,- w en to a man. 
e n 
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2, 6, or 9 parts or ſtrande, which. are di. 
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SIX 


SST RR (S.) the female relation among the | 


- children of the ſame parents, or at leaſt one 
of them; among the Jett, it extended to 
couſins, &c. . 4. g 

SISTERHOOD (S.) a ſociety of women uni- 
ted together by ſome common laws or rules 
of policy or religion; but is generally un- 

derſtood of nuns, &c. | 

SI'STRUM (S.) an Egyptian muſical inftru- 

ment uſed by the prieſts of. Ju, who is ſaid 

to havebeen the inventreſs thereof ; it was of 
an oval figure, or a dilated ſemi circle, in the 
ſhape of a ſhoulder-belt, with braſs wires 
acroſs, which played in holes, wherein they 
were ſtopped by their flat heads, &c, 

SIT (v.) to place or put one's ſelf or another 
upon a ſeat to reſt, 3 

SITE (S.) the poſition of any place, building, 
or territory. 5 

SITHE. or SYTHE (S.) an inftrument to cut 

or mow down graſs, corn, &c. 

SITOPHY'/LACES (S.) A benian magiftrates, 
whole buſineſs it was to take care that none 
of the burghers bought any more corn than 
the law allowed; for Attica being no good 

foil for grain, the Athenians were obliged to 
be particularly careful about this commo- 
dity; therefore they made a law, that no 
Athenian merchant or maſter of a ſhip ſhould 
import corn to any port but Athens, and that 

"the town might be well furniſhed, they ſent 
nine men of war yearly to convoy the mer- 
chant-men that ſailed to the Helleſpont to 
trade for corn, which ſhips, at their return, 
had two thirds of their lading carried into 
the city, and the remainder into Piræus; and 
to prevent ingroſſing and foreſtalling, they 
were forbidden to buy above 50 phorms or 
meaſures; and if the ſitopbyl:ces, of which 
there were 15, were negligent or guilty of 
corruption they were puniſhed capitaily, 

SUTUATE (V.) to pur, place, ſear, fix, or ap- 
point the ſtation or being of any thing. 

SITUA'TION. (S.) the place or manner of 
being put, placed, ſettled, &c. | 

SIX (A.) the cardinal or poſitive number fo 
called, charactered 6 or VI. 

SI/XFOLD (A.) any thing in number or quan- 
tity that is fix times as many, or as much 
as another. 

SIXTEEN (A.) the poſitive or cardinal num - 
ber fo called, marked 16, or XVI, alſo the 
name of a faction begun at Paris in the lat- 
ter en4 of the 16th century, in the time of 


the league; they were 30 in number, but | 


upon account of their having aſfigned to fx 
of their number the 16 wards of Paris, to 
inſpect into the actions and inclinations of 
the citizens, and repott accordingly, they 
were called the /ix/ecn ; this faction was be- 
gun by on: Recb-bland, a citizea of Parts, 
under the pretence of breaking the meaſures 
of Henry III. who, it was pretended, fa- 
voured the [Juguensts, and to bindet Henry 
IV. who was then king of Navarre, ſuc- 


S KE 
ceeding to the crown of France; this Roche- 
bland, had firſt a private conference with/the 
two famous doctors and curates of Sr. Seve- 
rin aid St, Bennet, and with a canon of 
Soi ſſons, who preached at Paris; in a few 
days theſe four drew in eight more, who 
appeared like 12 falſe apoſtles, and theſe 
drew in others, which formed the Pariſian 
league, which was ſoon ſtrengthened by a 
numerous aſſociation of churchmen, citizens, 
'and courtiers; and tho' they joined the 
great league, formed at Peronne, yet as it 
had particular views of its own, fo it fre- 
quently diſſented from the projects of the 
dukes of Guiſe or Maine. | 
SIXTH' (A.) the ordinal number ſo called, 
referring to the place or order of any thing z 
in Muſict, it is deemed one of the original 
concords, or harmonical interyals. 
SIZE (S.) the bulk, ſtature, or proportion of 
one thing as compared to another; alſo 4 
| ſticky matter uſed by painters, plaiſfterers, 
Sc. to mix up their colours with to be uſed 
upon wa'ls, ceilings, &c. alſo as much bread 
or beer in the buttery of the univerfity of 
Cambridge, as in value amounts to a farthing, 
and which is ſet upon the name or ſcore of 
ſome particular ſtudent, and marked 8. 
SIZE (V.) to paint, varniſh, waſh, daub, or 
ſmear any thing over with ſize; alſo to 
make or proportion things fit for particblat 
' uſes, of ſuch and ſuch a bulk or ſtature; 
alſo to ſcore or run a tick in the buttery- 
book at the univerſity of Cambridge, 
SI/ZEABLE (A.) of a proper, fit, juſt, or pro- 
portionable length, breadth, or thickneſs. 
SI'ZER (S.) at the univerſity of Cambridge, is 
a ſcholar of the loweſt degree, a ſort of ſer- 
vitor or underling. | 
SKAIN or SKEIN (S.) a fort of Tris dagger, 
cr ſhort ſword; alſo a certain quantity of 
filk, thread, worſted, &c. conſiſting of a 
number of reels tied up into a ſeparate par- 
cel or ran. | 
SKA'RFED (A.) in Ship-baiiding, is the join- 
ing or letting of one piece of timber into 
another, | 
SKATCH or SKQTCH (V.) to top the wheel 
of a cart or. waggon from moving while 
it is loading or unloading, &. by putting a 
block of timber, ſtone, &c. under it. 
'SKE'LETON (S.) the bones of a human, or 
any other creature, put together by art in 
their proper places, after all the fleſh is taken 
off. See Srteleton. | | 
SKE/LLET or SKVLLET (S.) a ſmall metal 
veſſel, hooped with a balt or hoop or iron, 
to which there are four feet faſtened for it 
to ſtand upon. . 
 SKE/PTICK, SKE/PTICISM, &e. See Scep+ 
tick, &c. | 5 
SKE'TCH (V.) to draw the deſign or plan of 
any thing rudely or roughly, r the fan- 
cy is ſtrong and intent upon the ſubject. 
SKE'TCH.)S.) the firſt or rude draught of any 
| cc thing 
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_ thing made in haſte, with an intent to be 

perfected at more leiſure, | 
-SCE/WER or SCU/ER (S.) a ſmall, ſhort 
iece of the branch of a tree, with the rind 
or bark peeled off, uſed by butchers, poul- 
terers, cooks, &c. to truſs up their meat, 
_ fowls, &c, : 4 
SKIFF (S.) a ſmall ſhip or boat, principally 
uſed, on rivers to go a pleaſuring in, &c, 
SKVLFUL (S.) experienced, knowing, well 

acquainted with a matter, &c. 


SKILL or SK“LFULNESS (S.) knowledge, | 


art, experience, capacity, judgment, un- 
derſtanding, &c. | 
SKIM (V.) to ſtrike or take off the cream 
from milk; to pick and cull the beſt of a 
commodity, &c. | 
SKIN (V.) to flea or pull off the ſkin from an 
animal's back ; to rob or plunder a perſon of 
the moſt valuable part of his effects, &c. 
SKIN (S.) the pelt or outward coat of an 
animal, that is or may be flead or pulled off 
whole and intire ; alſo the outward rind of 
8 an apple, or other fruit, &c. . 
. SKI/NNER (S.) a cup-beater, butler, or per- 
| ſon that bas the care of the liquor, and ſer- 
ving the company. RS | 
SKINNY (A.) conſiſting of much ſkin, and 
little fleſh ; and in Animals is the ſame with 
© " being lean, | 
SKIP (V.) to leap, hop, or jump from one 
b place to another very nimbly, alſo to paſs 
over, to leave out words, &c. in reading or 
writing. ä 
SK ITP. KENNEL (S.) a mock name for a 
foot-boy, &c. 
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SKREAM (V.) to cry out aloud or ſuddenly, 
to bawl'or make a noiſe, &c, 
SKY (S.) the concave or heavens over our 
heads wherever we go, which always appears 

a hemiſphere, the beholder continually 
ſtanding in the center of his own view, 

SK Y'-COLOUR (S.) commonly means a cu- 
rioue, fine lightiſh, blue colour. 
SKY'-LARK (S.) a fine ſinging bird, 
SLAB (S.) a puddle or mixture of dirt and 
water; alſo the out-fide or ſappy parts of 
timber that is ſawn off; in Maſonry, the 


block for the uſe of fire-hearths, chimney- 


abr, 

SLA'BBY (A.) dirty, wet, plaſhy, &c. 
SLACK (A.) looſe, not tied up, or tight; alſo 
backward, ſlow, &c. 

SLA*CKEN (V.)} to give way, to let looſe, to 
grow remiſs, negligent, &e. 

SLAG (S.) the droſs of lead, iron, &c, that 
is left after the melting the ore, and which 
commonly incorporates with the coals, turf, 
&c, and ſo requires to be ſtamped or broken 
into ſmall pieces, in order to be remelt- 
ed. | 

SLAKE (V.) to quench one's thirſt with wa- 
ter, or other liquor; alſo to take out or 
quench the fire that is contained in lime, by 
pouring on water, in order to make it into 
mortzr, &c, | 

SLAM (S.) a ſweeping, taking away, or win- 
ning all that is played for. | 
SLA'NDER (V.) to-revile, reproach, back- 
bite, or ſpeak evil or unjuſtly of a perſon, 


' SKVPPER (S.) the name given to maſters of ISLA/NDERER (S.) one who viley and wrong- 


Holland, &c. 3 
SK1'P-POUND or SHI/P-POUND (S.) a fo- 
reign weight, containing between three and 
four hundred pounds of our weight. 
'SKI/PTON (S.) in the V-Riding of York- 
ſpire, a handſome, well- built town among 
the hills, that has a very large market week- 
ly on Saturday, that not only ſupplies its 
.. own inhabitants with all manner of food 
and neceſſaries, but alſo the neighbouring 
villages round it; diſtant from London 155 
computed, and 181 meaſured miles. 
SKVRMISH (V.) to fight, brawl, ſquabble, 
quarrel ſuddenly, without regularity or or- 


: der. : 
SKYVRMISH (S.) a ſudden quarrel or fight be- 


tween a ſmall body of troops in the fight of 


a regular army, on purpoſe to draw on a 
general ergagement; but more generally, 
means a mobbiſh ſort of a quarrel or en 
counter. 5 a | 
| SKIRTS (S.) thoſe parts of the upper gar- 
ments that are looſe below the waiſt; alſo 
tune borders or extremities of countries. 
SKIT (S.) a pretence, lying excufe, a ſham, 
trick, or device, &c. 
» SKV/TTISH (A.) wanton, fooliſh, apiſh, fan- 


trading · ſnips, or veſſels that come from | 


fully. reproaches or belies his neighbour's 
good name and character. 

SLA/NDEROUS (A.) reproachful, reviling, 
injurous, wrongful, &c. 

SLA'/NTING (a.) the inclining or not fland- 

ing ſtraight of any thing, as the ſide of 2 
hill, &e. 

SLAP (V.) to ſtrike or give a blow with ſome- 

thing that is pretty broad, as with the palm 

| of the hand, &c, 

SLAP (S.) a blow with the palm of the hand, 
or ſome other, broad thing. a 
SLASH (V.) ts cut deep into the fleſh with a 

knife, &c. 

SLATE (S.) a ſort of thin flone uſed for cover- 
ing of houſes, &c. alſo to write on, &c. 

SLATE (V.) to tile or cover the roof of any 
building with ſlates, : 

SLA'TTERN (S.) a ſlovenly or fluttiſh wo- 
man, one who dreſſes herſelf, and does ber 
| buſineſs ia a careleſs, negligent ſort of 3 

manner. 

SLA'TTERN (v.) to wear cloaths, or do bu- 
fineſs in an indecent, careleſs, ſlovenly mau- 
ner, eſpecially ſpoken of women. 

SLAVE (S.) one whois in a ſtate of bondage, 

abſolutely at the tyrannical command of an- 

other 3 alſo one who is cempelled to u 


taſtical, &c, 
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thin ſlices of marble that are cut off a large 


pieces, and tops for tables, &c, are called 
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SLEEP (V.) to reſt and compoſe the body and 


SLE 


exceedingly hard or long at all ſorts of drud- 


SLAVE (V.) to work uncommonly hard and 


long, & 


C. 1 
SLA VER (V.) to let the ſaliva or ſpitile run 


out of a perſon's mouth. 
SLA/VERY (S.) bondage, hard-working, per- 
petual ſervitude, abſolutely under the com- 
mand of another, without redreſs. 
SLAU/GHTER (V.) to kill, murder, lay, 
or butcher. | | 
SLA/VISH (A.) any fort af work, buſineſs, 
or employment that is very tireſome, trou- 
bleſome or heavy to do, 
SLAY (V.) to kill, murder, or butcher. 
SLEA/FORD (S.) in Lincolnſhire, is a town 
that of late yeals has grown very populous, 
whereby the market is very large weekly on 
Saturday; it is ſituated in a pleaſant valley 
upon a ſmall river, whoſe ſtream is ſo rapid, 
that the froſt never ſtops it, and its market- 
place, which is large, is in the form of a pa- 
rallelogram, or long ſquare, facing three 
great ſtreets; diſtant from London go com- 
| puted, and 102 meaſured miles. 1 
SLEA/ZINESS (S.) a fort of weakneſs or im- 
perfection in weavers work, that is made 
very ſlight, which renders the parts eaſy to 
be pulled aſunder, or ſeparated the one from 
the other, &c. 
SLED or SLEDGE (S.) carriages that are 
ſometimes wholly without wheels, and 


ſometimes have broad or very low ones, 


which are uſed for the carrying of goods out 
of one warebouſe, &c. into another, eſpe- 
cially in Holland, &c. and bere in England, 
to draw traitors on to the place of execution 


alſo the name of a large hammer uſed by} 


the ſmiths in forming anchors, and other 
heavy works, &c. Fang? , 
SLEEK or SLICK (A.) glib, ſmooth, plain, 


even, &c, 


faculties of the mind, -by a ceſſation from 
labour, motion, &c. 

SLEE/PERS (S.) in a Ship, are thoſe timbers 
that lie before and behind the bottom of a ſhip. 


SLEE/PLESS (A.) that is not capable of tak- 


ing reſt by ſleep ;z in Phy/ich, a diſeaſe called 
watchin &c, 
SLEE/PY (A.) inclined or heavy to ſleep, or 
that cannot forbear ſleeping, drowſy, &c. 
SLEET (S.) an imperfe& ſort of ſnow. 
SLEE'TY (A.) weather that is between ſnow 
and rain, 


SLEEVE (S,) that part of a garment that 
contains the arm, ; 3 

SLEE/VELESS (A.) that has no ſleeves; alſo 
trifling, filly, with reſpect to errands or pre- 
tences, 

SLEIGHT or SLIGHT (s.) dexterity, cun 
ning, knowledge, judgment, ſkill, &c. 

SLE/NDER (A.) thin, ſmall in bulk, or cir- 
e alſo- weak, flight, poor, mean, 

C. 5 
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SLICE (S.) a thin broad piece of bread, meat, 
&c, alſo the name of an inſtrument uſed in 
cookery, to turn fiſh in a frying-pan, &c, - 

SLICE v.) to cut into thin pieces. 

SLVYCKEN (V.) to poliſh or make very gli b 
or ſmdoth, by rubbing, &c, 

SLV/CKNESS (S.) ſmoothneſs, poliſhednefs, 
glibneſs, Sc. 

SLIDE (S.) ice, or any other place worn very 
ſmooth, by much rubbing, &c. | 

SLIDE (V.) to move glibby along, to glide 
along the ice, or any other very ſmooth place. 

SLIGHT (A.) weak, poor, ſlender, imper- 
fect, &c, X 4's 

SLIGHT (V.) to burry a thing over, to do it 
careleſly; to diſregard or diſeſteem any per- 
ſon, thing, ar buſineſs, NY, TE, 

SLIM (A.) tall, thin, or ſlender, 

SLIME (S. the ſlippery ſoft mud that ſettles 
upon the ſhore of a ſea or river, ow the 
going out of the tide; alſo any thick clam- 
my matter, ſuch as the ſticky matter that 
ariſes from fiſh after it is dead, 

SLING (S.) ſometimes means an inſtrument 

to throw ſtones with, ſuch as boys play 
with, conſiſting of two ſtrings about a yard 
(more or leſs) long, and a piece of leather 
to lay the None, &c. in; alſo an inſtrument 
uſed by Brewers to take faſt hold of caſks, 
in order to convey them into a cellar, ſtore- 
houſe, &c, | | 

SLING (V.) to throw ſtones out of a ſling, 
Sc. alſo to throw or put fire-arms over 

one's ſhoulders, &c. alſo to faſten. any thing 

ſo as to be lifted out of one place into an- 

other, &c. and at Sea, it means to hang a 

bowl with liquor fo in a rope, that it may 

comply with all motions of the ſhip, with- 
out ſpilling the liquor; and in Surgery, it is 
the hanging or putting a broken leg or arm 

in a bandage, that it may be eaſed, &c. 

SLINK (S.) an abortive or caſt calf, or other - 
creature; alſo the name of a wild beaſt, 

whoſe ſkin or hide is valuable. 

+» SLINK. (V.) to miſcarty or drop a creature's 

young before its full and proper time; alſo 

to ſteal or ſneak away out of the company 
privately, &c, | ; 

SLIP (S.) a miſtake or error in ſpeaking, 
writing, &c, alſo a fall or ſliding; alſo a 
long, narrow piece 'of ground, filk, ſtuff, &c, 
alſo a ſprig pulled from off a tree, &c. G 
SLIP (V.) to ſlide, fall, miſtake, or commit 

an error in ſpeaking or writing, &c. 

SLYPPERS (S.) a ſort of ſhoes worn in a morn- 
ing, &c. in an undreſs, that are not faſtened 

or buckled, and ſome have no hind quarters, 

and but a ſhort vamp in the front. 

SLVPPERY (A.) dangerous to go or walk 

upon, for fear of ſliding or falling down 

' alſo a perſon that cannot be depended upon. 

SLIT (S.) a long cut or track, a rent or di- 
viſion that runs along the grain of a board, 

or the warp or cane of a piece of ſtuff, 


cloth, &c, . 
Cee. SLIT 
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SLIT (V.) to rend, tear, cut, or part aſunder SLUNK (A.) gotten or ſtolen away priyitely 


violently. LS 
SLIVE (V.) to cut a loaf, &c. in thin pieces. 
SLVYVER- (S.) a lice or thin piece cut off a 
© loaf, &c. 
SLOE (S.) a ſmall, blackiſh, wild plumb, of a 
very harſh or rough taſte. 
- S$SLOOP (S.) a ſmall ſhip or veſſel that makes 
ſhort or coaſting voyages. 
SLOP (V.) to daub or wet any place or thing 
dy ſpilling water, &c. on it. ö 


pendicular line, as the ſide of an hill, &c. 

SLO/PPY (A.) wet, foul, dirty, full of puddles 
or flops. ; 

SLOPS (S.) are ſometimes taken for phyſical 
compoſitions or potions z and ſometimes for 
any meſs of mixed liquors ; alſo cloathing 

- for ſeamen, &c, 
- SLOT (S.) among Huntſmen, is the mark or 
print a deei's foot makes in the ground. 
SLOTH or SLO/THFULNESS (S.) that ſlug- 
giſh, heavy diſpoſition of mind that renders 
a perſon unwilling to act, ftir, or do any 
thing; idleneſs, lazineſs, droniſhneſs, 
SLO'/THFUL (A.) beavy, idle, lazy, unwill- 
ing to act, ſtir, or do any thing. 2 5 
SLOUCH (S.) a ſlovenly, undecent, unman- 
: nerly fellow. | 
SLOUCH (v.) to go or move along in a rude, 
aukward, undecent, ill-dreſſed, ſlovenly 
manner. : 


/ dirty fellow. 
SLO/VENLINESS (S.) careleſſneſs in beha- 
viour or attire, negtigence or dirtineſs in 
F perſon or dreſs, 
__ SLOUGH (S.) a thick, deep, muddy, quaggy 
b lacez alſo the caſt ſkin of a ſnake; or the 
inſide or pithy part of the horn of an ox, 
=» bull, or cow, &c. uſes frequently to ftrength- 
en the banks or fences of fields, &c. 
SLOW (A.) tedious, dull in motion; alſo 
cautious, or long before a perſon comes to a 
final reſolation, F 
SLOW'/NESS (S.) tediouſneſs, cautiouſneſs, 
reſervedneſs, ſtatelineſs, &c. 
SLU/BBER (V.) to hurry, or do a thing ſlo - 
venly over, 
* SLUCE or SLUICE (S.) a vent or drain for 
Water, whereby it may be let in or out of 
| lands, ponds, &c. 54 | 
_ SLUG (S.) a dew-ſnail that has no ſkell ; alſo 
d long piece of lead or beaten bullet to ſhoot 
out of a gun; allo a ſhip or boat that is more 
fit for carrying large quantities of heavy 
goods than ſailing, it moving but very ſlowly, 


ſlothful fellow. 
lazy, droniſh, &c. 


or take ſhort naps, &c. 
8LUMP (v.) to lip,” or fall down or into any 


wet, dirty-placer 


SLOPE (V.) to lean from an upright or per- 


SLO/VEN (S.) an ill-dreſſed, naſty, careleſs, | 


$LU'GGARD (S.) a heavy, dull, ſluggiſh, or 
' SLU/GGISH (A.) dull or heavy of motion, 
SLU/MBER (V.) to ſleep imperfeQly, to dose, 
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alſo caſt or brought forth before the due 
time. 
SLUR (V.) to daub, ſmear or obliterate wet 
. writing ; alſo to give a perſon an ill name 
or character, to hurt his reputation; alſo to 
play many notes upon a muſical inftrument 
with one drawing of the bow, &c, 
SLUR (S.) adaubing or obſcuring wet writing; 
alſo a mark in muſi ck made over the heads 
of ſeveral notes, to denote that ſo many az 
are contained under it are to be ſounded with 
one drawing of the bow, breathing, &c, 
SLUT (S.) a woman that js careleſs, dirty, 
and naſty in cleaning her houſe, dreſſing the 
victuals, &c. 


ry 
SLY (A.) crafty, ſubtle, cunning, ſecret, re- 
ſerved, watching a clandeſtine opportunity 
to do miſchief, 
SMACK (S.) a reliſh, taſte, deſire, or longing 
for any thing: alſo an introduction into 
any art, ſcience, or buſineſs; alſo the noiſe 
that eager amorous kiſſing with the lips 
makes. 
SMACK (V.) to make a noiſe with a long 
| whip, or with the lips in kiſſing, &c. 
SMALL (A.) little in ſize, bulk, or ſtature, 
or few in number. 
SMALL- CRAFT (S.) in Fiſhing, is any thing 
uſed to catch the fiſh witk; aiſo any ſort of 
ſmall ſhips or veſſels, &c, 
SMALL-PO/X S.) a diſeaſe almoſt epidemi- 
cal in England, that ariſes in a great num- 
bet of puſtules in the ſkin,filled with a white 
purulent matter, and which very frequent. 
leaves pits or dents inthe face, hands, &c, 
SMALT (S.) a blue powder uſed by painters 
and others ; alſo blue enamel. 
SMARA/GDUS (S.) an emerald or precious 
ſtone of a curious, tranſparent, green co- 
lour. 
SMA RDEN (S.) an ancient town in Ken, 
whoſe market is weekly on Monday; diſ- 
tant from London 21 computed, and 25 met» 
ſured miles. N 
SMART (V.) to have an acute pain, oecta- 
ſioned by a cut or prick, in any part of the, 
body, or ſome very ſharp liquor's being 
poured into the eyes, &c, 
SMART (A.) witty, quick, ready, briſk; all 
piercing, ftronk, &c. h 
SMARTNESS(S.) readineſs, quickneſs, brik- 
_ neſs, wittineſs, ſharpneſs, &c, 
{SMATCH or SMATTERING (S.) a ſmall 
taſte, knowledge, or flight {ſkill in any 
thing. 5 . | 
SMA'/TTERER (S.) one that has a flight or 
ſuperficial knowledge of things, ; 
SMEAR (V.) to daub or ſpread greaſe, ditt, 
&c, over any thing. 


SMELL (V. ) to receive and diſtinguiſh ow 
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the noſtrils, 
$ME/LLING (S.) that ſenſe or faculty of the 
body which by the noſtrils perceives and diſ- 


tinguiſhes the various odours of flowers, &c, | 


SMELT (S.) a curious ſmall river-fiſh, very 
much valued by moſt people. 
SMELT (V.) to reduce ore into a liquid, and 
ſeparate the metal contained therein from 
the droſs, &c. by the aſſiſtance of fire in a 
furnace, &c. 2 a 
SMERK (V.) to ſmile or look amorouſly, 
SMYCKET (S.) a woman's ſhift or ſmock, or 
that linen garment ſhe wears next her ſkin, 
SMILE (V.) to look pleaſantly, to begin to 
laugh, &c, a | $2 
SMITE (N.) to ſtrike, beat, or hit; and in 
the Scripture Language, frequently means to 
deſtroy, gerthrow, or kill. i 
SMITH (S.) any artificer that works with a 
forge and hammer, &c, whether, it be in 
iron, filver, &c. but commonly is meant of 
thoſe that work in iron only, who are uſually 
called black-ſmiths; the others are called 
gold-ſmiths, filver-ſmiths, coppereſmiths, 


&c. 

SMI THERV (S.) the trade, work, or buſi- 

. neſs of a ſmith. 

SMITH (S.) the office or ſhop furniſhed 
with a forge, bellows, anvils, hammers, &c. 
for the execution of ſmiths work. 

SMVTTEN (A.) affected, ſtruck, ſtrongly in- 
clined to, or made in love with a perſon or 
thing. | | 

SMOCK (S.) the linen garment that a wo- 
man wears next her ſkin, and that covers 
her whole body, |; 

SMOCK-FAC'D (A.) a man or boy with an 
effeminate or womaniſh loole, ſmooth, and 
without a beard. &. | | 

SMOKE (S.) a humid vapour, exhaled from 
water or other moiſt things ; alſo that which 
iſſues from all green combuſtibles, and ſuch 
as are impregnated with ſulphur, &c, 

SMOKE (V.) to emit a humid ſtream or va- 
pour; alſo to black en copper-plates with the 
ſmoke of a candle, torch, &c. alſo to con- 
ſume tobacco by drawing the ſteam or ſmoke 
through a tube, and venting it at a perſon's 
mouth; alſo to get a hint of a perſon's in- 
tentions, to gueſs at his deſigns, &c, 


*'SMO/KINESS (s.) the condition of a room, | 


&c, that is troubled with ſmoke. 


SMO/KY (A.) troubled with the fumes arifing | 


from-the firing made uſe of in any thing 
* that is full of ſmoke, | 
SMOOTH (V.) to plane, poliſh, or take off 
the harſhneſs or irregularities of liquors, 
boards, ſtones, &c. 
SMOOTH (A.) mild, pleaſantytaſted, plain, 
even, well-poliſhed, &c. 7 
SMO “THER (V.) to ſtifle, ſuffocate, or ſtop 


a perſon's breath; alſo to conceal or hide a 
perſon's faults, &c. 


S. NA | 
MUG (A.) nice, clean, neat, ſpruce, well- 
dreſſed, &c, , 

To ſmug up, to dreſs up very clean, neat- 
or ſprucely, in order to look agreeable in the, 
eyes of every beholder, |. 3 

SMU“GOGCLE (V.) to run goods out of a-ſhi 
clandeſtinely, without paying the duty the 
government has appointed ; to do any thing 
ſecretly or unjuſtifiably, &c, alſo to kiſs a 
girl in a corner, &c, 

SMU/GGLER (S.) one who makes a trade of 
carrying or exporting prohibited goods out 

of, and bringing ſuch into. a nation; and 
alſo that brings goods a-ſhore from a- board 
a ſhip, that are allowed, without paying the 
duties or cuſtoms apointed, ; 

SMUT (v.) to daub or ſmear any thing over 
with ſoot, greaſe, &c. 

SMUT (S.) any dirt or black matter, eſpeci- 
ally ſoot in a chimney, burnt cork, &. alſs * 
a diſeaſe-in corn; alſo obſcene diſcourſe, 

SMU'TTINESS (S.) dirtineſs or ſootineſs, &c. 
alſo bawdy or obſcene talk or diſcourſe 

SMU/TTY (A.) dirty, black, ſmeared with 
ſoot, &c. alſo naſty, immodeſt, or obſcene 
talk, - | 

SNACK (S.) a ſhare, part, or proportion of 
any thing, wherein divers perſons are con 
cerned, 

To go Snacks, to be partner in, encourager, 
promoter, or forwarder of any thing, | 

SNA*/FFLE (S.) a parucular fort of bit for the 

mouth of a ſaddle horſe. 

SNAG (S.) a tooth that ſtands out a little 
longer than the reſt ; alſo a tetchy, wafpiſh, 

perſon. 44 

SNA'GGY (A.) tetchy, ſnarling, waſpiſh, 
quarrelſome, &c, ' 

SNAIL (S.) a reptile that breeds in gardens, 
with a ſhell or houſe on its back, of a ſlimy 
nature, and without bones, ſaid to be very. 
good when boiled in milk, for decaying and 
conſumptive perſons. 

SNAKE (S.) one of the ſpecies of ſerpents, 

ſaid not to be venomous, &c. 

SNAP (S.) a ſudden noiſe made by ſtriking 

one's fingers together when wet, as the bar- 

bers do, or of breaking a ſtick, &c, alſo a 

ſmall piece of meat or victuals, 

SNAP (V.) to ſpeak ſhortly, to anſwer croſsly, 

to make a noiſe by ſtriking the fingers toge- 

ther when wet, or by breaking a ſtick, &c. 

alſo to make a noiſe in the manner of a 

drum, as children do with bits of board, 

ſmooth wood put between their fingers, &c. 

SNAP-DRA/GON (S.) a Cbriſimas gambol or 

innocent ſport made by putting raiſias into 
brandy, &c. and ſetting it on fire, to ſnatch 
them out and eat them, | 

SNA/PPERS (S.) waſpiſh perſons that anſwer 

croſly-or peeviſhly, &c. alſo play-things for 
children, made of bone, or bits of board, 
thin, hard wood, to put between their fin- 
gers, and to make a noiſe like a drum, &c, 


SMO/THER (S.) a great fume or ſmoke ari- 
. bing from the burning of wet ſtraw, &c. 


Cg 3 SNA/PPISA. - 
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S NO 
- SNA/PPISH (A.) peeviſh, croſs, ſurly, angry, j 
crabbed, ill-natured, &c, | 

- SNARE (S.) a gin, trap, or contrivance, to 
catch birds, hares, rabbets, men, &c, in, to 
* them. 


. SNARE (V.) to entrap or catch a perſon in a 
- difficulty, to lay baits for an innocent per- 
ſion to be made guilty of a miſdemeanour. 
A SNARL (V.) to growl or make a noiſe like 
" © an angry dog; alſo to ſpeak ſnappiſhly, an- 
grily, or find trifling faults, &c. ; 
- SNATCH (V.) to jerk or catch any thing 
haſtily, rudely, eagerly, or by force, &c, 
SNA/TCH-BLOCE (S.) in a Ship, is a great 
| block with a ſhiver in it, and a notch cut 
"through one of the cheeks, by which a rope 
is reeved into it very expeditiouſly, as well 
in the middle, as at the ends; it is com- 
monly faſtened to the main-maſt with a 
ſtrap, and uſed for the winding tackle. 

SNATHE or SNAITHE (S.) in the VMeſ-Rid- 

ing of Yorkſhire, a ſmall town, ſituated on the 

river Calder, whoſe market is weekly on 

Friday, diſtant from Londen 136 computed, 
and 175 meaſured miles. : 

SNEAK (V.) to crawl or creep about ſoftly or 
privately, like one aſhamed of what he is 
doing; alſo to act or do any thing in a co- 
vetous, mean ſpirited way or manuer, 

.SNEA'/KING (A.) poor or mean ſpirited, un- 
generous, niggardly, &c, ; 

: SNEER (V.) to laugh in a ſcornful or deſpite- 

ful manner, ſillily or fooliſhly, &c. 
SNEER (S.) a taunting way or manner of ex- 
preſſipg one's ſelf by words or looks. 

SNEEZE (V.) to make a noiſe at the mouth 
and noſe, by reaſon of a convulſive diſorder 

in the muſcles of the breaſt, noſe, &c. 
SNE/TSHAM or SWE/TISHAM (S.) in 
No. folk, a {mall town, fituated upon the riſe 
of the little river Ingol, formerly famous for 
the large heros of neat cattle that were fed in 


and near it; its market is weekly on Friday; 


. diſtant from London 82 computed, and 100 
meaſured miles. , 


SNUCKER or SNI/GGER (V.) to lavgh or 


-- giggle wantenly, fooliſhly, contemptuouſly, 


or by way of game or ſport at another's 


misfortunes, 
SNIp (v.) to cut a ſlit in, or a piece off from 
ſomething with ſciſſars, ſhears, &c, 


SNIP (S.) a ſmall piece or bit cut off from; a | 


whole loaf, piece, garment, &c. 
SNIPE (S.) a ſmall eatable hird or fowl. 
SNVVEL (S.) the excrement that is diſcharged 
at the noſe, that thick, ſlimy matter called 
ſnot, | | | 
SNUVELLING or SNU/VELLY (A.) ſnotty- 


noſed, mean-ſpirited, poor, little, not done 


to perfection. 5 
SNORE or SNOAR (V.) to make a noiſe 
through the mouth or noſe when aſleep. 
SNORT (v.) to ſtart and make a noiſe like a 
- horle that is frightened, Fog 


5805 
SNO “T Ty (A.) daubed or ſmeered with ſhot 3 


'. alſo mean-ſpirited, ſneaking, &c. 


SNOUT (S.) the noſe, eſpecially of a hog, 
SNOW (S.) a meteor engendered in the air by 
moiſture and cold, and expoſed to our view 
in broad thin flakes of ice, of an ex- 
ceeding white colour, and porous uh. 
ſtance, 
SNOW (V.) to drop or let fall ſnow, con. 
gealed water, or thin flakes of ice of a ven 
white colour, | 


lating, belcnging, or like to ſnow, 

SNUB (V.) to brow-beat, check, huff, find 

fault with, or angrily flop a perſon, 

SNUDGE (V.) to walk along as it were 

wrapped up in one's ſelf, without tegars. 

ing perſons or things that may be in the 

way, &c. . 

SNUFF (S.) any fort of powder taken up the 

noſe; and now principally made of to- 

bacco. | 
To take ſnuff, to ſnuff or draw up any 
ſort of powder, &c. at the noſe ; alſo to be 

— with what another perſon ſays or 

oes. 

SNU/FF-BOX (S.) a modiſh toy, made of 

gold, ſilver, &c, to contain and carry ſnuff 

in. | 

SNU/FF-DISH (S.) an inſtrument to contain, 

put, or lay a pair of ſnuffers in. 

SNU'FFERS (S.) an inſtrument to trim a 

candle, lamp, &c. with, to make them burn 

the elearer, &c. 

SNU*FFISH or SNU/FFY (A.) daubed or 

zmeared with ſnuff; alſo one that is ſoon 

angry, or takes offence at what another ſay 
or does. | 

SNU*FELE (V.) to make a noiſe in the head, 
or thro' the noſe, to ſpeak imperfe&ly, &c, 

SNU*FFLING (S.) ſpeaking thro* the noſe, 

breathing, or making a rattling noiſe in the 

head, or through the noſe. 

SNUG (A.) hid, concealed, ſecreted, cloſe or 
fa'e, out of danger, &c.' 

SNU/GGLE(V.) to run the noſe into another! 
boſom, as a child does into its nurſe's ; to 
kiſs or embrace familiarly in bed, &c. 

SO (Part.) thus, in like manner, very fine 
O! rare, &c. 

SOAK or SOKE (V.) to ſteep, or immer 
any thing in liquor, in order to have it tho- 
roughly impregnated, &c, 

SOAP or SOPE (S.) an exceeding vſeful com- 
modity, compoſed by art of pot-aſhes, oil, 
&c; uſeful to waſh linen, &c. of which 

there are various ſorts, adapted to particular 
uſes, &c.-. | | 

SOAR (V.) to fly up on high like a bird, to 

bave lofty and ambitious thoughts, &c. 

{SOARING (S.) tual mounting up in the 

air-like birds; alſo aiming at higher matters, 

ambitiouſly, &c. i 5 

803 (V.) to expreſs the ſorrow of the mind 


SNO T (S.) that mucous or phlegmy matter or 
- excrement that is diſcharged at the noſe, 


by a conyulfive manner of breathing, &. 
3 nn 


SNOW'Y (A. ) full of ſnow, or ſomething re- 
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© SO'BBING (s.) 4 fighing or making a noiſe, 


SOD 


by crying and expreſſing the inward temper 
of the mind, by convulſive fetching and 
emitting the breath, &. Re] 

SO/BER (A.) ſedate, thoughtful, in one's 
right mind, and regular way of thinking, no 
ways intoxicated with ſpirituous liquors, &c. 

SO/BERNESS or SOBRVETY (S.) prudence, 
gravity. regularity of behaviour, temperance 
in eating, and eſpecially in drinking, &c. 

SO/CAGE (S.) an inferior tenure of lands, 
whereby the tenant is to perform ſervice of 

' huſbandry to the lord, for which the feoffee 
ſhall have common in the waſtes of the lord 
for his neceſſary beaſts, &c. for the mainte- 
nance and advancement of tillage, &c. 

SO/CAGER or SO'KEMAN (S.) one who 
holds lands or tenements by the tenure of 
ploughing his lord's lands at his own proper 
charge, inſtead of paying rent. 

SO/CIABLE or SOCIAL (A.) proper or fit 
for, delighting in company, &c. 

SOCVETY (S ) a collective body of perſons 
united together under proper laws or re- 
ſtraints, for the better carrying on of ſome 
publick affairs, buſineſs, or trade; and this 

is either univerſal to a nation or people, 
conſidered or taken collectively as one com- 
mon ſociety, or particularly of a few perſons, 
united by grants, charters, or privileges, for 
the improvement of arts and ſciences, &c. 
ſo as the Royal Society, Cc. | 

SOCVNIAL (S.) one that is an abettor, fol - 
lower, or maintainer of the theglogical opi- 
niont of Fauſtus Socinius, who is ſaid to af- 
firm, that Jeſus Chriſt was a mere man, 
and had no exiſtence before Mary, that the 
Holy Ghoſt was not a diſtin perſon, and 
that the Father only was. God, and that the 
name of God given in the ſcripture to Jeſus 
Chaiſt means only that the Father had given 
him a ſovereign power over all creatures, for 
which reaſon, men and angels ought to .dore 
him; he denied the redemption of Chriſt, 
affirming, that he died only to give mankind 
a pattern of heroick virtue,. and to ſeal his 
doctrine with his death; original fin, grace, 
and predeſtination, he reckoned as mere 
chimeras, &c. 

SOCINIANISM (S.) the religious doQtrines 
of the Socinians. 

SOCK (S.) ſomething to put at the bottom of 
the feet, to keep them warm and dry, &c. 

SO'CKET (S.) that part of a candleftick that 
contains the candle, or any other,thing for a 
like purpoſe. . 

SOD (S.) a green, heathy ſort of a turf that is 
pared off, to be laid down on ſome other 
place, &c, 

SO'DDEN (A.) ſteeped or ſoaked in liquor, 
ſtewed or boiled, or made ſoft by liquor, &c, 

SO/DOMITE (S.) one who commits, or is 

guilty of the unnatural fin of ſodomy. 

SODOMUTICAL (A) pertaining or belong- 

ing to the act of ſodomy, 


$O/DOMY (S.) the unnatural coupling of one 
man with another, &c. 

SO/FFA (S.) a ſort of bench or couch uſed 
among the Turks, &c. raiſed at a proper diſ- 
tance from the ground about a hall or cham- 
ber, to fit or lie upon, being covered with \- 
carpets, &c. and in this manner to look out 
of the window, and ſee what paſſes. 

SO FFES (S.) a ſet among the Turks, who 
paſs for a fort of Puritans, or over-religious 
perſons, who read as they go along the ſtreets 
and publick places, and are always buſy with 
their heads, that notice may be taken of 
their ſeeming devotion; and when they 
ſpeak it is only two words; as God's great, 
God protect, God's pure, Cad ſave, &c. 
SOYFIT (S.) in .4rchite&ure, is the eaves of the 
corona of the capital of a column ; alſo any 
platform or cieling formed of croſs beams, 
or flying cornices, the ſquares or copartments 
whereof are enriched with ſculptures, paint- - 
ing, &c. | 
SOFT (A. ) pliant, yielding to the touch; alſo 
weak in underſtanding, fooliſh, filly, idle, 


&c. 

Soft Bodies, ſuch as by a gentle preſſure 

yield or give way, and loſe their priſtine 
form without recovering it again, as dough, 
mud, moiſt clay, &c, 
S0 FTA's (S.) Turkiſp canons or beneficiaries, - 
who have a good yearly allowance for ſaying 
a religious office for the dead at the tomba 
of the ſultans, &c, 
SO FTEN (V.) to render or make'pliant or 
yielding to the touch by fire, or any other 
means; alſo to appeaſe or ſatisfy an angry 
perſon ; alſo to break off the edges of co- 
lours in painting, by blending or mixing 
them inſenſibly together, 

SO/FTISH (A.) incliniog to be ſoft or pliant 

to the touch; alſo filly, fooliſh, weak, &e. 

SOHO (Part.) ftop, tay, hearken, obſerve, 

come hither, &c. 

SOIL (S.) the ground or earth of a country 
or nation to which a regard is particularly 
had, as to its natural ſituation of heat, cold, 
&c, a ' 

SOIL (V.) to dung, manure, muck, &e. 
ground for gardening, tillage, &c. alſo to 
dirt, ſpoil, or render good for nothing. 

SO/ JOURN (V.) to live, continue, abide, or 
ſtay a while in a place. 

SOL (S.) the Latin name for the Sun; and 
with the Cbymiſts is uſed for gold, and mark- 
O; with the Heralds, it is the golden co- 
lour in the coats of ſovercign princes; in 
Muſick, it is the contracted name of ſeveral 

notes in the ſcale or gamut, ſuch as G. ſol re, 

Sc. D. la fol re, Sc. among tne French, it 

is the name of a ſhilling, or 12 deniers. 

SO/L.ACE (S.) joy, pleaſure, comfort, ſatis- 
faction, delight, &c. | 

SO/LACE (V.) to pleaſe, rejoice, or receive 
comfort and ſatisfaction, in the uſe or con- 


templation of any thing, , 
33 om . SOLAR 
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$O/LAR (A.) ſomething belonging or relating 


to the ſun. 
' Solar Month, is that ſpace of time that is 
© ſpent by the ſun's going through one ſign, 
or a twelfth part of the Zodiack, 
Solar Syſtem, in Aſtronomy, is that order or 
* ſuppoſed diſpoſition of the celeflial bodies, 
which move round the ſun as the center of 
their motion. 

Solar Year, is that ſpace of time in which 
the ſun returns again to the ſame equinoc- 
tial or ſolſtitial point, which is about 365 
days 5 hours and 50 minutes. . 


 SOLW/RES (S. ) called alſo Chamfi, a people of | 


Meſepotainia, and the adjacent countries, 
thus called, upon account of their being 
ſuppoſed th worſhip the Sun; they have no 
churches, but meet in under-ground places, 
and far from any city, where they practiſe 
and perform their religwus w2rſhip ſo ſe- 


eretly, that it was never yet diſcovered, not | 


. even by thoſe who from among them were 
converted to the Chriſtian faith, for fear of 
being murdered, according to the fixed re- 
ſolution of the others, of being the death of 
thoſe who ſhould preſume to divulge the ſe- 
crets of their religion. The grand ſeignor's 

baſfa's not obſerving any external acts of de- 
votion that they performed, ordered that 
they ſhould declare themſeves, that they 
might judge whether their ſe migtt be to- 
lerated in the Turk'//b empire; upon which 
they joined the Syrians, or FJacobites, but 

without obliging themſelves to the practices 
of Chriſtianity, and ftill continuing their 
private aſſemblies. 8 y 
SU/LDER or SO*DDER (S.) a compoſi(ion 
müde uſe of by plumbers, &c. to join wa- 
ter pipes, &c. of a very binding, Ricking 
nature. | | | | 

SO/LDER or SO/DDER (V.) to join, cement, 

'* faſten, or cloſe together with ſolder, 

SOLDIER (S.) one who makes war his em- 
ployment, for which he receives a certain 
ſum, falery, or reward, and wears the cloaths 

_ br livery of a ſtate, Kick or prince, &c, 


SO/LDIERY (S.) the regular troops ot a tate, | 


king, or prince, that are kept in pay, and 

cloathed at their expence. 

SOLE (A.) one perſon, place, or thing, 

SOLE (8) the under or boztom part of the 
foot upon which. we walk or tread,  _ 

SO/LECISM (S.) an impropriety in ſpeech, or 

talking of nonſenſe, &c. 


SO'/LEMN (A.) any thing done or performed | 


with reverence, majeſty, decorum, forma- 
lity, &c. | | 

SO/LEMNESS (S.) awfulneſs, reverence, de- 

ceney, due order, and regularity, *' 

SOLE MNITY (S.) the grave and decent per- 

* formance of aay religious ceremony; alſo 
the orderly pomp of a proceſſion or publick 
ſhew; or. annual celebration of a publick fe- 


: ſtival. 8 

SOLEMNIZA/TION or SO'LEMNIZING 

(s.) che actual performance of a momentous 
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affair, either civil or religious, with or in all 
its decent ceremonies, 7s 
'SO/LEMNIZE(V.)to perform or do any thing 


malities, whether religious or civil, ſuch as 
the celebrating a prince's biith day, obſery. 
ing a publick faſt, &c. | 


woman who holds lands in his' or her own 
right, | : 

SOL-FA-ING (S.) the art and act of ſinging 
a tune by the contracted names of the notes 
in which it is compoſed, calling them ſol, Ia, 
mi, fa, &c. 

SOLVCIT (V.) to urge, preſs, importune, beg, 
pray, defire ; alſ, to follow or proſecute an 
affair or buſineſs very earneſtly, &c. 4 

SOL/CITANTS (S.) in the Church of Rome, 
are thoſe confeſſors who tempt or ſolicit 
their penitents to any indecent or ſcandalous 
practice, againſt whom divers bulls have 
been publiſhed by ſundry popes, and eſpeci- 
ally by Gregory XV. which extends itſelf to 
all the churches of ihat communion, and 
appoints, that thoſe who are convicted of 
any crime of this kind, ſhould not only un- 
dergo-the uſual penance, but be ſent to the 
gallies for five or ſeven years, and ſometimes 
impriſoned for life; and if the offence was 

very notorious, the inquiſitors might deliver 
them over to the ſecular magiſtrate ; they 
are to be ſuſpended for ever from hearing 

| «confeſſions, and to be deprived of their bene · 
fices and dignities, &c. 

SOLICIA'TION (S.) a begging, praying, or 
earneſtly entreating, &c, 

SOLVCITOR or SOLVCITOUR {S.) one 
who manages, or goes about or ufter the 
buſineſs or affairs of another, either in law, 
equity, or common matters. 
anxious, or earneſt, 

SOLVCITOUSNESS or SOLVCITUDE (s.) 
anxiety, carefulneſs, earneſtneſs, &c. 

SO'LID (A.) whea applied to Diſcourſe or Rea- 


convincing upon the occaſion; &c, when to 
Things. it means thoſe that have no cavities, 
or viſible openings, &c. ſuch as are mally, 
hard, compact, ſtrong, &c. alſo a perſon of 
a grave, conſiderate, and wiſe behaviour, 

Solid Angle, in Geometry, is the point 
where three planes terminate, interſcct, or 
meet. . 

Solid Number, in Arithmetickh, is any num- 
ber that is the reſult of two multiplications, 
as 40 may be of two, by 4, by 5, &c. 

Solid Preblem, among the Geometers, is that 
which cannot be ſolved but by the inter- 
ſection of a cirele and conick ſection, or the 
inter ſection of two conick ſections. 
S'.{LID (S.) in Geometry, is any thing that 
has the three dimenſions of length, breadth, 
and thickneſs, and whoſe bounds or limits 

af e ſuperficies, 


in or with ite proper ceremonies and for-. 


SOLE-TE/NANT (S.) in Law, is a man 1 


SOLVCITOUS (A.) very preſſiing, deſirous, 


ſoning, means ſtrong, nervous, proper, and 


$O/LIDNESY 
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50/LIDNESS or SOLV/DITY (S.) ſometimes 
means only the natural miaſſiveneſs, cloſe- 
neſs, or firmneſs of ſtone, timber, &c. ſome- 


times the judicious conſideration of a learn- 
ed or wiſe man upon a buſineſs of import- 


ance, and the ſage advice reſulting therefrom, | 


Ec. ſometimes that natural property of all 
bodies that excludes any other from occupy-- 
ing the ſame ſpace ſo long as they are in it ; 
alſo that property in ſome bodies called fixity, 
or the direct oppoſite to fluidity z and ſome- 
times it means the quaintity of ſpace that 
any bodies take up to exift in, 

SO/LIDS (S.) are all bodies that have the three 
dimentions; and among the Geometrici ns, 
thoſe that are terminated by regular planes, 

are called regular ſolids, ſuch as the tetrahe- 
dron, hexabedron, octahedron, dodecahe- 
dron, and icoſihedron; the Auatomiſts call 
all the continuous and continent parts of the 
body ſolids. FEY a ' 

SOLIFI/DLANS (S.) a ſect that maintain, that 

faith only, without works, is neceſſary to 
ſalvation. 8 

SOLVLOQUY (S.) a ſhort dialogue, ej cula- 
tion, or diſcomſe that a man has or holds 
with himſelf. | 

SO/LITARINESS (S.) loneſomeneſs, quiet- 
neſs, retiredneſs, c. : 

SO/LITARY (A.) loneſome, quiet, retired, 
free from company or diſturbance, 

SOLITAURUVLIA (S.) feaſts inſtituted at Rome 
in honour of Mars, to whom was offered a 
bull, a ram, and a boar, after they had been 
led thrice round the army that was then 
rang'd in battle array, in order to purify 
them by theſe ſacrifices z they were alſo uſed 
upon private occaſions, and- led round the 
Dy; fields, &c, to preſerve them from 

orms, tempeſts, &c. 

SU/LITUDE (S.) a quiet, retired fort of life; 
alſo a wild deſert, or uninhabited place. 

$O/LO (S.) ſomething ſingle or alone; but in 
Muſick, it properly ſignifies thoſe compofi- 
tions where there is but one ſingle upper in- 
ſtrument, whoſe airs or leſſons would be very 
pleaſant, even without the accompanyment 
of a baſe, as are Correlli's ſolo's, &c. 

SO/LSTICE (S.) in Aftronomy, is that time of 
the year, when the ſun entering the tropical 

points, is got farther from the equator, 
which is about 23 degrees, and before he re- 
turns back towards it, it ſeems apparently 
to be at a ſtand for ſome days, being moved 


ia the ſame parallel, ſcarce making any lines, 


but perfect circles, his progreſs is ſo ſmall ; 
of theſe ſolſtices there are annually two, the 
one called the eflival or ſummer ſolftice, when 
the ſun enters Cancer, about 22d of June 
making the longeſt day, and the ſhorteft 
night; and the byemal or winter ju/ice, 
about the azad of December, when the fun 
N e gg. when the nights are the 
ongeſt, and che days ſhorteſt; but this is 
bl in theſe northern regions, for under the 


SoM 


equator there is no variation, but a continual 
equinox; and in the ſouthern parts of the 
world, Capricorn makes the longeſt day, and 

Cancer the longeſt night. 

SOLSTVTIAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 
relating to the ſolſtice, (a | 

SO/LVABLE (A.) any queſtion or propoſition, 

that may be anſwered, explained, or demon- 
ſtrated ; alſo a perſon whoſe circumſtafices 

are ſufficient to pay his debts, &c. 

SO/LUBLE (A.) medicines, that are of an 

opening or looſening nature, 

SOLVE (V.) to anſwer, explain, demonſtrate, 

reſolve, or deſide. | ; 

SO/LVENT (S.) ia Chymiſtry, is any men- 

ſt:uum, or corroſive liquor that is capable of 

diffolving bodies put therein, 

SOLU7 TION (S.) anſwering or explaining of 

difficult queſtions ; alſo the diſſolving, melt- 

ing or rendering a ſo id body fluid. g 

SO/LUTIVE (A.) of a melting, diſſolving, or 

looſening fiature or quality, as water to ſu- 

gar, gum, glue, &c, ; 

SOME (Part.) a part of the whole, which may 

be few or many, according as the whole 

number is. 

SO/MERSETSHIRE (S.) is both a rich and 
ſpacious county, having the Severn ſea beat-. 
ing upon the north ſide of it, the ſouth bound- 
ed by pait of Devon ond Dorſetſhire, the weſt 
with Devonſbire, the eaſt and north-eaſt by 
Wiltſhire and Glouſfter ſhire 3 is from Brackley 
near Frome Selwood eaſtward, to Ouſe in the 
weſt, 55 miles in breadth ; from Parſbut- 
point north, to Chard ſouthward, about 40 
miles; the whole circumference being 204 
miles; and notwithſtanding it is extremely 
pleaſant, fruitful, and temperate in the ſum- 
mer, yet it is as diſagreeable in the winter, 
being then ſo wet and miry, as to be hardly 
paſſable z but theſe inconveniencies are ſuffi- 
ciently rewarded by the great increaſe of all 
ſorts of grain, paſture, &c, ſo that for plenty 
of corn and cattle it can challenge all its 

neighbouring counties, and alſo for many 
profitable coal-mines and lead-mines ; the 
rock called St, Fincent, that hangs over the 
river Avon near Briſtol, yields a fine ſtone, 
that in appearance is but little inferior to Ia- 
dian diamonds, commonly called Briftol- 

ſtones, ſaving that they are not ſo hard; 
they are got here in great quantities, and 
are either quadrangular or ſexangular ; ſome 
imagine they are cryſta}, but others ſay they 
are only the fluores of thoſe minerals that 
are near them, and are uſed as a flux for the 
metal; this county contains the cities of 
Bath, Wells, and Briſtol, the firſt is extra- 
vagantly increaſed of late years, upon account 
of vaſt numbers of people coming from all 
parts to bathe in, and drink. the medicinal 
waters; and the laſt by a prodigious acceſſion 
of foreign trade; this county ſends 18 meme» 
bers to parliament, has 30 towns, and 388 


| Pariſhes z it is divided into 43 hundreds, in 


which 


00 
Which are computed 45,000, houſes, con- 
' taining about 268,000 inhabitants. 


SOM/ER TON (S.) in Somerſerſhire, is a large | 


and well- built town, that has a great market 
weekly on Monday ; diſtant from London 105 
computed, and 129 meaſured miles. 
. S/METHING or SO'MEWHAT (Part.) is 
indefinitely being of any ſort or kind. 
SO'MEWHERE (Part.) a certain undeter- 
mined place, or part of ſpace. whe 
SO'ME-WHILE (Part.) ſome time paſt, pre- 
ſent, or to comm. | 
\, SOMNVFEROUS or SOM/NIFICK (A.) of 
_ a ſleepy nature, ſomething that cauſes or in- 
clines to ſleep, &. A 
SO'MNUS (S.) ſieep, is that natural cloſing o 
- the pores of the brain after labour, waich-: 
ing, &c. that refreſhes and recruits'the fa- 
culties; it was eſteemed a god by the an- 
cient heathens, born of Erebus and Nig bt, 
and the brother of Detib; he is ſometimes 
called the happy king of gods and men, and 
the great foreteller of things to come, be- 
cauſe God often reveals to men, while they 
are aſleep, future things; the poets have 
racked their invention to deſcribe him and 
| his palace, eſpecially Owid and Virgil. 
SON (S.) the male iſſue or child of the parents 
to whom he ſtands related; and if the father 
and mother are not married according to the 
allowance or appointment of the ſtate where 


they live, he is called an illegitimate or na- 


tural ſon; but if they are married, he is 
called the legitimate ſon of ſuch parents, 
SONA/TA (S.) among the Muſicians, is a 


piece or compoſition of muſick in various | 


parts, to be performed by inſtruments only. 
SONG (S.) a particular ſet of words, either in 
proſe or verſe, ſet to muſick, in order to be 
ſung or ſounded with or by the voice. 
SO/NGSTER (S.) one that performs. muſical 
compoſitions with the voice, or ſings ſongs, 
to which particular notes are adapted. 


'SO/NNA (S.) among the Mabomedans, is a 


* book. of traditions, in which.the true muſ- 
ſulmen are required to believe. 
SONNET (S.) a ſhort ſong or poem ſung to 
- ſome pleaſant tune, eſpecially love ſongs. 
SO/'NOROUS (A.) ſounding, or that is capa- 
ble and ready of yielding or producing ſounds, 
eſpecially thoſe proper for muſical diſtinc- 
tions. | 
-SO/NSHIP (S.) the relation that a ſon ſtands 
in to his parents. | 
SOON (Part.) early, in a little time, very 
quickly, or ſhortly, &c. 
SOOP or SOUP (S.) a ſtrong broth or pottage 
impregnated with the juice or gravy of meat, 
herbs, ſpices, &c. 


SOOT (S.) that part of ſmoak or matter that 


flies off from burning bodies, which con- 

' denſes and fticks to the ſides of chimnies, or 

to the diſhes, &c. that are put over the fire 
of. lamps, &c, ny 

SOOTH (V.) to tumour, pleaſe, comply with, 

flatter, or aſſent to any thing, | 
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SOP 
SOO/THS AYERS or SOU/THSAYERS (S.) 

by the antients called augurs, were a ſort of 
prieſts that pretended'to foretel future events 
by inſpecting the inſides of the ſacrifices, and 
alſo by many other fallacious and ſuper. 

ſtitious ways, ſuch as the ſiying of birds, &c, 

SOO” THSAYING or SOU/THSAYING (s.) 
divining, or pretending to ſoretel future 
events, without immediate divine inſpira- 
tion, by the entrails of beaſts, flying of bitds 

blowing of winds, &c. : 

SOO'TY (A.) full of, mixed, daubed, or 
ſmeared with ſoot. 

SOP (S.) any thing ſteeped, ſoaked, or impreg- 
nated 1n, or with liquor, eſpecially bread in 
drink, or dripping from meat that is roaſting 
at the fire, f 

SOP (V.) to ſteep, ſoak, or immerge bread, 
c. in any liquid matter, 

SOPE or SOAP (V.) to daub or ſmear any 
thing with ſoap, in ordex.to waſh, cleanſe, 
or ſcour it very clean. »- 

SOPE or SOAP (S.) a compoſition made in di- 
vers forms with oil, lime, pot aſhes, &c. to 
waſh linen or wocllen cloaths. 

SO/PHI (S.) the preſent name of the kings of 
Perſia, but this is not a ſuper-added name, 
as Pharcab to the kings of Egypt, or Ceſar 
to the Roman emperors, but it is the name of 
the family, or rather the religion of Hali; 
for the deſcendants of Hali and Fatima the 

daughter of Mabomet, took-to themſelves the 
name of Sophi; they founded a fect called 
Imoni:, to explain the Alcoran, which is fol- 
lowed by the Perſiars, and ſeveral of the 
Eaſt Indian nations; to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves, they never wear any filken tuft upon 
their turbant, nor any thing wrought in 
gold or filver, their turbant being woollen 
only, and of a colour called in Arabich, 
ſepbi. 

SO/PHISM (S.) a fallacious reaſon, or one that 
only has an appearance, and not the reality 
of truth, | 

SO/PHIST or SQ/PHISTER (S.) a name that 
at firſt was given to philoſophers, and aſter- 

- wards to the rhetoricians, aud at length to 
| all perſons that excelled in any att or ſcience, 
whether oratory, law, hiſtory, or divirity, 
and alſo to thoſe who for their wiſdom were 
remarkable; but now it is uſually applied to 
ſuch as ſpend their time in verbal oiceties 
only, ſententious or frivolous meanings, delu- 
ſive expreſſions, &c, a quibb'er, or cunning 
hider of his real thoughts, opinions, and 
deſigns. a > 

SOPHVSTICAL (A.) deceitful, pretending, 
cunning, captious, &c. 

SOPHI'STICATE (V.) to corrupt, mix, com- 
pound, debaſe, ſpoil, hurt, &c. 

SOPHISTICA/TION(S.) a ſpoiling, adultera- 
ting, debaſing, or falſifying, _ ; 

SO/PHISTRY (S.) an art to ſet aſide, blind, 
obſcure, or hinder the truth from appea!ing: 


either by making plauſible objections n, | 


\ 
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S80PHON./STÆ (S.) a particular fort of ma- 


. SO/PPED (A.) ſtecped, ſoaked, drenched, or 


- SO/RDIDNESS (S.) filthineſs, baſeneſs, covet- 


-- .SORK 
or drefling up falſhood ſo as to make it ap- 
pear like truth, 


giſtrates among the Athenians, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling the cenſors of Rome, but not en- 
dowed with ſo much power, but many more 
in number; their chief buſineſs was to in- 
ſpe& the manners, cazriages, and behaviour 
of the youth of that city. 

SOPORVFEROUS (A.) ſleepy medicines, or 
ſuch as cauſe or excite ſicep. 


made thoroughly wet in ſome ſort of liquor, 
as a toaſt in ale, wine, &c. 

SORBOY/N (S.) the firſt and moſt conſiderable 
college of the univerfity of Paris, founded 
in the reign of St, Lewis by Robert Sorbor, 
from whom ſometimes the whole univerſity 
is named, which was founded by Charlemagne 
at the inſtance of the learned Alcuinus, who 
was one of the firſt profeſſors there; ſince 
which time, it has been very famous, par- 
ticularly for maintaining the rights of the 
crown, and the privileges of the Gallican 
church, againſt. the incroachments of the 
church of Reme. This univerfity confifts of 
four faculties, viz. divinity, the canon law, 
phyfick, and the liberal arts; it contains 63 
colleges, whereof the principal is the Sorbor, 
which was rebuilt at the expence of cardinal 

Ricblieu, in an extraordinary magnificent 
manner, containing lodgings for 63 doctors, 
who are called the ſociety of the Sorben; 
thoſe who are received among them under 
the degree of doctor, are only ſaid to be of 
the hoſpitality of the Sorbon. 

SORBUYNIST (S.) a member of the college 
of divines at Paris, called the Sorbon, 

SO/RCERER or SO/RCERESS (S.) a man or 
woman that uſes or pretends to witchcrafts, 
- charms, &c. called alſo a wizard, conjurer, 
magician, enchanter, &. if a man; ora 
witch, hag, &c. if a woman. a, 

SO/RCERY (S.) real or pretended witchcraft, 


inchantment, or divination performed by the | 


aſſiſtance of the devil, &c. 
SO/RDID (A.) mean, baſe, low-ſpirited, nig- 
gardly, pitiful, ordinary, &c, 


ouſneſs, &c. 

SORE (S.) any ſort of ulcer, cut, wound, &c. 
that excites pain; and with the Hunters, 
the young, one of the buck's breed in the 
fourth year. . 

SORE (A.) great, troubleſome, vehement, 
terrible, &c, * 

SO RE-AGE (S.) in Falconry, is the firſt year 

ef an hawk, 

SO'RE HAWK (S.) is one that is juſt taken 
from the eyries till ſhe has mewed, or caſt 
her feathers, 

SO'REL or SO/RREL (S.) a pleaſant, tart ſort 

of fallad herb; alſo in Hunting, a young one 
of the buck's breed of the third year; alſo 


80 U * 
SO HREN ESS (S.) the painful condition of a 
cut, ulcer, &c, alſo, the vehemency or great- 

neſs of and trouble or affliction, | 
SO/RING*(8.) among the Hunters is the foot- 
ing of a hare in the open field. 
SO'RRILY (Part.) meanly, poorly, badly ; 
alſo wickedly, cheatingly, knaviſhly, &c, 
SO'RROW (S.) grief, affliction, or trouble of 
mind, ariſing from the ſenſe of having done 


ſomething amiſs, or from loſing ſomething 
advantageous. 


SO/RROW (V.) to grieve, mourn, lament, be- 


wail, &c, either for the loſs of ſomething be- 
neficial, or for the commiſſior of ſomethin 
that ought not to have been done, &c. ' 
SORROWFUL (A.) mournful, afflited, grie- 
ved, &c. 


fliction and diſtreſs, &c, 

SO'/RRY (A.) afflicted, grieved concerned, 

troubled ; alſo mean, poor, pitiful, vile, raſ- 

cally, &c, | 

SORT (S.) the particular kind, manner, way, 

faſhion, &c. of any thing. 

SORT (V.) to arrange or diſtribute things in 

proper orders, claſſes, kinds, &c. | 

SOT (S.) a ſtupid, fooliſh, unintelligent per 

ſon, one that buries himſelf in liquor, &c. 

and thereby renders bimſelf incapable of 

rightly diſtinguiſhing one thing or perſun 

from another, &c. 

SO'TTISH (A.) dull, ſtupid, drunken, fooliſh, 
ſleepy, &c, _ | f 

SO/TTISHNESS (S.) 'dulceſs, ſtupidneſe, 
drunkenneſs, &c, | p 

9 (S.) a ſort of pickle for pork, macke 
wy a6 7 

SOUCE (V.) to put in pickle; alſo to throw 


liquid matter. 

SOU/DAN or SO'/LDAN (S.) a name or title 
which the lieutenant generals of the caliph, 
formerly went by in their provinces and ar- 
mies, who afterwaids made themſelves ſo- 
vereigns; Saladine, general of the forces of 
Noradine, king of Damaſcus, was the firſt 
that took upon him this title in Egypt, anno 
1165, after having killed the caliph 


SO'VEREIGN (S.) a monarch, or perſon that 
has the command of a place or kingdom, 
fingly in bjs-own-perſon, ſometimes called 
an emperor, & rince, &c. | 

SOV EN abſolute, without con- 
troul, ſupteme, &c. alſo healing, beneficial, 
comfortable, Ee. 

SO/VEREIGNNESS.'or SO/VEREIGNTY 
(S.) the ſtate or condition of a monarch, 
king, &c.alſ the goodneſs or efficaciouſneſs, 
&c, of a remedy, &c, F : 

- SOUGHT (A.) earneſtly looked for or after. 

SOUL (S.] when ſpoken of Man, is that ra- 

tional, ſelf-conſcious, indivifible being, that 


a dark, reddiſh colour among the Horſe cour- 
, | 3 


- 


towards any thing he does, which is endued 


SO'RROWFULNESS (s.) a flate of grief, af- 


A 


or dip a perſon over head and ears in any | 


actuates, directs, or diſpoſes a perſon in or 


with | 


Wich various faculties, by which it remem- 


principle, by which they increa'e or diminiſh 


SOUND (S.) a famous Arait between the 


-SOQU/NDNESS (S.) aholenels: perfectneſa, in- 


SOURCE (S.) the head, ſpring, or fountain, 


SOUTH (S.) one of the four paris or quarters 
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bers, diſtinguiſhes, and performs whatever 
is done, &c. the Phr/eſephers ſay, that ani- 
mals and plante have a vegetative ſoul, or 


in bulk, &c. | 

SOU'LLESS (A.) dead, inactive, without life 
or motion, &c, alto ter:ified, frighted, ſo 
that a perſon has no power to at, move, or 
do any thing, 


Baltick ſea and the German ocean, it reaches 
5o miles from the north weſt to the ſouth 
eaſt, and is about fifteen at its greateſt breadth, 
but between Elſenbu g and Cronenturg is not 
above three miles over, by which means all 
ſhips that pafs to and fro are obliged to pay 
toll to the king of Derma; alſo that re- 
verberation or modulation of air that cauſes 
muſical or diſagreeable tones; and in Geo- 
grapby, is a ſtrait or inlet of the ſea be- 
tween two capes or head lands, that has no 
aflages through. ä 8 

| Sox (A.) whole, perfect, intire, in good 
health, &c. alſo true, ſincere, or right in 
a man's principles, &c. 


— 


ä . k 
SOUND (V.) to blow a trumpet, or French 


horn, to beat a drum, &c. alſo to fathom, 

- or try how deep a ſea, river, or other water 

is; alſo to try cunningly, and at a diſtance, 

| by artful queſtions, how a perſon's inclina- 
tions ſtand, &c. - 


tireneſs, diſcreetnefs, ſolidity, or deepneſs 
of judgment, 

SOUR (A.) in Liquor, is a quality fometimes 
called eager, ſharp, tart, acid, &c. in Men, 
crabbed, ſurly, or ill tempered. 

SOUR (V.) to make liquor ſherp, tart, acid, 
or eager, fit for vinigar, &c, alſo to ruffle, 
or diſcompoſe a perſon's mind, temper, or 
diſpoſition ; allo to beat or abuſe a perſon, 


origin, or beginning of any thing, 


of the world, and is that oppoſite to the 
north, and which the ſun comes to at 12 of 
the clock at noon. | | 
Scuth wind, one that blows from the ſouth 
part of the world. ED 
SOU/THAM (S.) in Warwickſhire, a ſmall 
town much noted for the great quantity of 
cyder made there, has a weekly warket on 
Monday, diſtent from Londen 64 computed, 
and 76 meaſured miles. VE : N 
SOUTHA/MPTON (S.) in Hampſhire, ſituate 


= between two nive:s, wiz. the Teſe on the| 


weſt - ſide, and the e on the eaſt-ſide; it 
was burnt quite down by. Philip king of 
France, in the reign of Edward III. but it 
was preſently rebuilt and fortified with dou- 
ble ditches and ſtrong walls, with battle- 
ments and watch towers ; it has alſo ſeven 

ates for an entrance; and K. Richard II. 
kalt a ſtrong caſtle upon a high rais'd mount, 


SO W 
| trade of the inhabitants, by which, and many 
privileges granted to it,*it grew mightily 
and throve much, but it is now very much 
reduced, having loſt its trade; it has loſt moſt 
of its principal inhabitants; it is a borough. 
town, and county of itſelf; ſends two mem. 
bers to parliament, and is governed by a 
mayor, bailiſts, and burgeſſes, and has two 
markets weekly on Tueſday and Thurſday ; 
diſtant from London 62 computed, and 78 
meaſured miles. 

SOU'THERLY or SOU/THERN (A) in- 
clining towards, or belonging to the ſouth, 
SOUTH MOU'LTON (S.) in Devonſpire, is a 

pretty good town, which has a large market 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 
146 computed, and 177 meaſured miles, 
 SOUTH-PE/THERTON (S.) in Semerſetſhire, 
ſeated on the river Parret, has a good market 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant ficm London 
109 computed, and 132 meaſured miles, 

SOU/'THWARK (S.) in Sarry, is the chief 

town in this county, and was . anciently a 

diſtin corporation in itſeif, being governed 

by its own bailiffs, till Edward VI. gave it 

to the city of London, to which it is joined 

by London - bridge: It contains a great many 

ſtreets well filled with inhabitants; there are 
in it 11 pariſhes; it is about nine miles long, 
in (as it were) one continued ftreet, wiz, 
from Deptford-bridge to Vaux- ball, and in 
that part more immediately called the Bo- 
rough, viz. from 2 to St. George's 
church, about a mile broad, having many 
long ftreets leading out of the main- ſtreet, 
all fully inhabited; and notwithſtanding it 
is ſubject to the city of London, yet it has 
the power of holding courts within itſelf, 
and of electing two. burgeſſes to repreſent 
them in parhiament. 

SOU/THWELL (S.) an ancient town in Not- 
tinghamfbire, that has but one church, which 
is both parochial and collegiate, endowed 
with many privileges, and a ſmall market 

weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 94 
computed, and 114 meaſured miles. 

SOU/TH WOULD (S.) in Suffelk, a town plea- 

ſantly ſeated on a hil!, and a moſt ſurrounded 
by the ſea and -the river Blitbe, eſpecially at 
high tide, when it looks like an iſland; it 
has a good bridge over the river, and drives 
a confiderable trade in ſalt, beer, herrings, 
&c, the bay, commonly called Sole-bay, is 
very commodious. for anchorage, which oc- 
caſions a great reſort of mariners to it, which 
contributes very much to its trade and com- 
merce; its market is weekly on Thurſday; 
diſtant from London $4 computed, and 109 
meaſured miles. | 


tub with two ears; and among the Mirers, 
a great lump of ' melted metal, eſpecially 
iron, | | 

SOW (V.) to throw grain into the ground 


to defend the place and encourage the foreign 


in order for it to grow; corruptly to faſten 
| = 


SOW (S.) a ſhe or female ſwine; alſo a great 


SPA - 

cloth or garments together with thread, fil, 

; &c. See SEW, 

' $SPACE(S.) is ſometimes conſidered abſolutely, 
and then it is that infinite extenſion, in 
which all things exiſt ; ſometimes it means 
only ſo much as a particular body occupies z 
und ſometimes barely the diſtance of length 
that is between any two bodies, &c. 

$PA/CIOUS (A.) large, extenſive, noble, 
grand gardens or buildings, that take up or 

* occupy a great deal of ground, &c. 

SPADE (S.) a ſhovel or inftrument uſed by 
gardeners to turn up the earth with, &c, 
whoſe bottom part is commonly made of, or 
covered with iron; alſo one of the four ſorts 
of ſpots or diſtinctions made upon playing 
cards. g 

S$PAGVRICAL or SPAG L RICK (A.) ſome- 
thing belonging to chymiſtry. 

Spagirick Art, chymiſtry, or the art of 
ſeparating and extracting the purer parts of 
mixed bodies into ſeparate parcels, and leav- 
ing the droſſy parts by themſelves. 

SPA/GIRIST (S.) one that uſes, profeſſes, 
ſtudies, or practiſes the art of chymiſtry, a 
chymiſt, ; 

$PA/AIS (S.) a ſort of horſeman ih the Turk 
army, who are paid out of the grand ſeig- 
nor's treaſury, and poſſeſs no lands as do 
the Zaims and Timarizots ; there are about 12 
or 15,000 of them in» Europe, who are of 
two ſorts, the one called Silatabra, or Silab- 
dors, that is, armed men with a yellow cor- 
net; the others, Spabi Ogranis, or ſervants 
of the Spabis, who have a red ſcarf; theſe 
march before their maſters, and are eſteemed 
more than they, becauſe in a battle where 
their maſters turned their backs, theſe main- 
tained their ground againſt the enemy; their 
arms are a lance in their bands; a ſcymetar 
by their ſide, with bow and arrows; ſome 

of them wear coats of mail, and head-pieces 
of the ſame colour with their ſcarfs, they 
are not diſtinguiſhed into companies or regi- 


ments, neither do they obſerve any other or- 


der than following their ſtandard. They are 
obliged to guard the grand ſeignor's and 
prime viſier's tents on horſeback, as are the 
Janixaries on foot. 

SPA'LDING (S.) in Lincolnſpire- Level, almoſt. 
encloſed wlth a navigable river, called MI. 
land, having ſeveral veilels, barges, &c. be- 
longing to it, which are principally employed 
in carrying coals and corn; it has a good 
weekly market on Thur'iday z diſtant from 
London 79 computed, and 98 meaſured miles. 

SPALT or SPEL'T (S.) a white, ſcaly, ſhining 
ſtone, frequently uſed to promote the fuſion 
of metals, 

SPAN (S.) the length that any perſon can 
meaſure with his fingers, Rretched out to 

ö eben which is commonly about nine 
inches. , 


SPAN (V.) to meaſure any thing with the 


SPA 
fingers including the breadth of the hand 
alſo. | 
SPA/NGLE (V) to glitter, ſhine, or dart 

forth rays of light from ſmall bodies, or ſuch 
as appear ſmall, 

SPA/NGLED (A.) adorned, ornamented, or 
ſet off with ſmall round pieces of gold, ſilver, 
or other ſhining pieces of metal. &c. 

SPA/NGLES (S.) ſmall, round, bright pieces 
of gold, filver, copper, &c. that refle& or 
caſt forth a dazzling or ſhining light. | 

SPANIEL (S.) a particular fort of hunting 
dog, for ſport, eſpecially in the water. 


pertaining to the kingdom of Spain. 
SPANISH (S.) a particular mixture of earth, 

uſed by the brick-makers, &c, » _- 
SPANK (V.) to give a ſlap or blow with the 

palm of the hand. 
SPA'XNKING (A.) large, broad, ſtrong; alſo 
- ſpruce, fine, jolly. | 


covy glaſs; alſo a white, ſhivery, ſhini 
None, found in or near mines, eſpicially of 
lead ore. | 3 
SPA'RABLES (S.) ſmall nails uſed by ſhoe- 
makers to drive into the-heels, and round 
the ſoles of ſtrong ſhoes, made for plough- 
men, and other hard labouring men, on pur- 
poſe to make them durable, | 
SPARE (A.) lean, thin, one that is tall, but 
not thick, fat, or bulky, &c. | 
SPARE (V.) to ſave, lay by, forbear; alſo te 
pardon or forgive a crime, &c. | 


SPA/RENESS (S.) thinneſs, tallneſs, leanneſs, 
lankneſs, &c. 


— 


with ſhort wings. 

SPARINGNESS (S.) covetouſneſs, parſimony, 
over and above ſavingneſs, &c. | 
SPARK (S.) a ſmall atom or piece of fire; 

alio a lover or ſweetheart, or ſprightly beau- 
iſh youth 

SPA*RKISH (A.) gay, gallant, live'y, amo- 
rous, &c, 

SPA'RKLE (V.) to dart forth, or emit ſparks 
of fire; alſo to be lively and briſk like bot- 
tled liquor in a glaſs; to be ſhining or bril- 
liant with the eyes, &c, a 

SPA'RKLING (S.) caſting forth beams, &c 
like diamonds, &c, 3 

SPA/RRING (S.) the fighting or ſtriking of 
cock with his heels or ſpurs. 

SPA'RROW (S.) a ſmali chirping bird, and 
by the hieroglypbick writers and painters, 
is made uſe of to ſignify a happy or fruitful 

ear, | R 

SPASMA/TICK (A.) afflided, grieved, or 
troubled with the cramp. | 

'SPASMO/DICA (S.) medicines prepared to 

- - give relief in the cramp, convulſions, &c. 

SPASMO/LOGY (S.) the knowledge of the 

diſeaſe called the cramp or convulſions, &c. 

dy which it may be cured, &c, 


hand, by ſtretching out, or extending the. 


SpA SMUs- (S.) a diſeaſe commonly called the 
| eramp, 


SPANISH (A.) a ſomethißg belonging or ap- 


SPAR (S.) a bar or pole of wood; alſo Muſ- 


SPA/R-HAWEK (S.) a ſort of ſpecies of hawk 
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. cramp, which is a conxulſ ve motion and | 


contraction of the muſcles, and eſpecially of 
the legs and feet, which ariſe from various 
cauſes; and are ſometimes fixed, the mem- 
ber becoming rigid, and then is called a 


total convulſion; and ſometimes it only af- | 


flicts the patient for a time, and the con- 
traction relaxes, and the member returns to 
its proper poſture again, and this is called 
the cramp. KR” 

SPA'TTER (V.) to daſh or ſprinkle water 
lightly upon any thing with the hand, a 
bruſh, &c. or to defame a perſon, &c. 7 

SPA/TTER-DASHES (S.) a ſort of leather 
ſtockinge, that ſerve inſtead of boots to ride 
in, and which are made of thin leather, and 
only button upon the legs, 

SPA“ TULA (S.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument where - 
with he ſpreads his plaiſters. 

SPAY/VIN (S.) a diſeaſe that particularly affects 
horſes, caufing their feet or heels to ſwell 
much, and their hams to grow ſtiff, and ſo 
renders them lame. 

SPA W (S.) a ſpring of water that runs or 
paſſes through ſome mineral earth, by which 
it is tinctured or impregnated, and thereby 
becomes phyficial'y uſeful in various caſes 
and diſeaſes, &c. 

SPAWL (V.) to be naſty, and ſpit about a 
room, &c. in a very ſlovenly manner. 

SPAW/LING (S.) daubing a room, by ſpitting 
about in an undecent manner. 

SPAWN (S-) the milt or ſeed of fiſhes, and 
+", 1 ſpoken of the generations of man- 

ind. . 

SPAY'ED (A.) gelt or cut, fo as to hinder ei- 
ther man or beaſt from generating its kind, 

' SPEAK (V.) to expreſs the ideas or ſentiments 

of a perion's mind in known or ſignificant 

words, ſo that the ſtanders-by clearly under 

ſtand what is defired or intended, &c. 

SPEA'/KER (S.) one that utters words at the 
mouth; but is generally underſtood of one 

that is the mouth of a congregation or pub- 
lick aſſembly, whether for religious, civil, 

or law purpoſes. | | 

. SPEAR (S.] a pike or lance armed with an 
iron head, or ſharp-pointed ſteel, &c. 

SPE'CIAI. (A.) particular, appropriated to 

one uſe only; alſo extraordinary, rare, 

good, & . g 

SPE/CIALTY (S.) a bond, bill, note, &c. 

under the hand or hands of one or more 
perſons, whereby the parties ſo obligated are 

to pay a certain ſum, or perform ſome other 
conditions, &c. 8 3 

SPE CIES (S.) a particular ſort or kind of ani- 

mals, a general ſort or kind of vegetables, 

&c. ſuch as bull dogs and ſpaniels, are parti- 

culars of the general ſpecies of dogs; a codlin 

and a pearmain, are particular ſpecies of the 
general ſpecies of apples, &c. in Opticks, it is 

. the image painted on the eye by the rays of 

licht 'efleed from the ſeveral parts, points, 
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er angles of the ſurface of object recgived in | 
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at the pupil, and collected in their paſſage 
through the cryſtalline, &c, in N 
ſometimes means the various commodities 
that are ſent from one nation to another, 
and ſometimes reftrained to the particular 
coins ſtruck, and made current in each king- 
dom; in Algebra, it is the marks, ſymbols, 
or characters made uſe of to expreſsthequan- 
tities ſought or known; in Divinity, it is 
the appearance of the bread and wine in the 
Euchariſt after con ſecreation; in Pbyſick, it is 
the various ingredients that compoſe a me- 
dicine. . 
SPECIFICA/TION (S.) a particularizing, or 
mentioning diſtinctly, in order to prevent all 
manner of miſtakes or miſunderſtandings. 
SPE/CIFICK or SPECVFICAL (A) ſome- 
thing that prrticularly belongs to one thing, 
and not another, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed 
from all others, a 
Specifick Gravity, is that natural diftinc- 
tion of weight by which metals, &c. of the 
ſame ſize or bulk are or may be known, 
and whether they are pure or adulterated, 
&c. : 
SPECTFICS (S.) in Phy/ick, are medicines 
either ſimple or compound, whoſe virtue is 
peculiar in ſome particular diſeaſes. 
SPE/CIFY (V.) to enumerate or particularize 
the various ſorts, kinds, conditions, or num- 
bers of things, &c. 
SPE/CIMEN (S.) a pattern, model, example, 
proof, &c, of any thing. 
SPE/CIOUS (A.) piaufible, fair to the eye, or 
in appearance, &c. | 
Specious Algebra, the ſame with literal 
algebra, having its proceſſes, &c. wholly in 
letters, characters, or ſymbols, 


SPE/CIOUSNESS (S.) plauſibleneſs, ſeeming | 


or appearing like truth, &c, 
SPECK. (S.) a ſpot, or imperfection in fruit, 
& ; 


e. N 

SPE/CKLED (A.) any thing of a mixed co- 
lour, or ſpotted with ſmall ſpots of different 
colours, &c, es 

SPE/CTACLE (S.) any thing that may be ſeen 
or looked upon; alſo a pompous or publick 
ſhew ; and ſometimes means emphatically, a 
perſon very deformed, or horrid to look on; 
alſo a glaſs to put before the eyes to magnify 
the object, and help the natural ſight, 


SPEC TA“ TOR (S.) any perſon that is a be- 


holder of, or looker on any thing, an eye- 
witneſs, &c. 

SPE/CTRE(S.) any frightful apparition, ghoſt, 
ſpirit, or imaginary viſion. 

SPE/CULATE (V.) to conſider, ſtudy, ob- 
ſerve, view, meditate, or ſeriouſly think on 
any thing. : 

SPECULA'TION (S.) ſtudying, thinking upon 
with earneſt application; alſo the, abſtract 
part of a ſcience, without regarding the prac- 
tice, 

SPE/CULATIVE (A.) ſomething that is, or 
may be conſidered abiraſtedly, and without 

s pr 
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practice; alſo tudious thoughts, or confider- 
-— ing the nature and conſequences of things. 


SPE/CULUM- (S.) any hard body that is ca- 
pable of reflecting the ſun- beams, &c. alſo 
the aſtrologers table uſed after they bave 
erected the figure of a nativity, containing the 
planets with the cuſps and aſpects, terms, 
Kc. all in their proper places, thereby to find 
out the progreſſion of the fignificators to the 
promitors, and rectiſy the eſtimate time of 
the ſcheme by accidents, ; 
SPEECH (S.) is that wonderful conyeyance of 
one man's mind to another, which the great 
Creator has endowed the human ſpecies only 
with; and which }as ſeveral neceſſary parti 
culars to be obſerved in order to be clearly 
and intelligibly underſtood, to which pur- 
poſe the Grammarians call even the ſame 
word by different names, according as it 
ſtands related to a thing, and expreſſes it 
ſimply, or its bare exiſtence, or ſome qua- 
lity, a&ion, or paſſion thereof, 
SPEE/CHLESS (A.) that is dumb, or has not 
the uſe or faculty of ſpeech; alſo one that 
is made aſhamed or ſi ent, by having kis 
faults laid open, or being convinced of his 


error or miſtake, | 


SPEED (S.) haſte, diſpatch, quickneſs, or 
readineſs in doing any thing, | 

SPEED (V.) to ſucceed in an affair that a per- 
ſon undertakes or goes about; alſo to pro- 
mote, forward, or haften any thing, 


SPEE DV (A.) quick, that haſtens or does 1 


thing very ſoon, &c. 


SPELL (V.) to name the component letters of | 


a word or (yilable ſingly; among the Sailors, 
it ſignifies to let go the ſheets and bowlines 
of a ſail, and to brace the weather brace ſo 
that the ſail may be looſe to the wind, 
SPELL (S.) a charm, or piece of witchcraft, 
whereby a perſon is pretended to be rendered 
incapable of voluntary motion, diſeaſes cured, 


&c, alſo a turn, time, or courſe of wotk-. 


ing, e. 

SPE/LTER (S.) zink or imperfect metal, uſed 
upon many occaſions, 

SPEND (V.) to laviſh, ſquander, lay out, or 
extravagantly conſume time, money, &c. 
alſo to waſte or conſume away. 

SPE/NDTHRIFT (S.) an extravagant, prodi- 

gal ſquanderer away or conſumer of time, 
money, &c. whergby a family or private 
perſon is frequently ruined or brought to po- 
verty; among the Atbeniam, ſuch as were 
guilty of this fault had a publick mark of in- 
famy ſet upon them; for in their policy all 

dhe burghers had a right of voting and mak- 
ing ſpeeches in their publick meetings acco'd- 
ing to their reſpective ages, from 20 years 
old and upwards ; but all ſuch as were legally 
ſcandalous, were deprived of this privilege; 
among which were reckoned ſuch as had 
ſpent their fortunes in lewdneſs and prodi- 
gality; and the emperor Adrian ordered that 


8 PH 
with wenches, luxury, or dice, ſhould not 
appear in the play-houſe, but be made the 
publick ſcorn and ridicule. a 
SPENT (A.) exhauſted, or all gone, or grown 
weak and feeble thro' to much labour, &c. 
SPERM (S.) the ſeed of living creatures, or 
the ſpawn or milt of fiſhes. f 
SPERMA“ TICK (A.) ſomething belonging or 
relating to ſperm or ſeed. 

SPEW v.) to vomit or caſt up the food or li- 
quor that is in a perſon's ſtomach, before it 
be naturally digeſt:d, 
SPHERE (S.) a round ſolid body, contained 
under one continued regular ſurface, from 
the center whereof to the furface all lines 
drawn are equal; alſo the poſt, office, boun- 
dary, or kmits in which a perſon or thing 
moves and acts; among the Aftronomers, it 
18 commonly taken for a mathematical in- 
ſtrument, uſually made of braſs hoops or 
circles, fuch as are commonly deſcribed or 
imagined to be on the globe of the world; 
and ſometimes for the material globe, and 
which, by reaſon of its different habitude 
or reſpect of the parts of the earth to its 
poles, is ſaid to be either right or oblique z 
the right or direct ſphere hath both poles of 
the world in the horizon of the place and 
the equĩnoctial tranſiting the zenith, ſo that 
all the circles parallel to the equator make 
right angles with the horizon, and by it are 
divided into two equal parts, the ſun, moon, 
and ftars being continually 12 bours above, 
and 12 hours below the horizon, and con- 
ſequently no increaſe nor decreaſe of the days 
or nights, as at the Iſle of St. Laurence and 
other places under the equator ; an oblique 
ſphere is any ſituation where the poles are 
one above, and the ather below the horizon, 
as in all places wide of the equator ; a patel- 
le] ſphere 1s where the equator and the hori- 
zon coincide, and thereby make the whole 
year to conſiſt as it were of but one natural 
day and one night, each of fix months long. 
SPHE/RICK or SPHE'/RICAL (A.) any thing 
that has the form or properties of a ſphere, 
or that relates or belongs to it, 
SPHE/ROID (S.) a ſolid figure, ſomewhat re- 
preſenting a ſphere, but not perfectly round, 
generated by a plane of a ſemi ellipſis turned 
about one of its axes, and is always equal to 
two thirds of its circumſcribing cylinder; of 
this there are two ſorts, one generated by 
the plane of an ellipfis turned upon its longeſt 
or tranſverſe diameter as an axis, and is 
called an oblong ſpheroid ; the other turning 

upon its conjugate diameter, and is called a 

prolate ſpberoid. a A 
SPHI/NCTER (S.) a common name to ſeveral 

muſcles that contract or draw the parts to- 

gether. | 
SPHINX (S.) the name of a monſter 55 
Thebes, that the vets report upon Funs's be- 
ing incenſed agalaſt the city was — ſent 


All ſuch as had ſquandered away their eſtates ]. 


- 4 


to afflict it; ic: ſaid to have the face of a 
h | virgin, 
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as cloves, mace, nutmegs, ginger, pepper, 


E „ "SPIKE (S.) an ear of corn that is ſharp- point- 
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virgin, "the body of a dog, the paws of a 


lion, and the tail of a dragon, and uſed to 
propoſe riddles to thoſe it met with, and de- 


ſtroyed thoſe who could not anſwer them; 


upon this they went to conſult the oracle, to 


know what muſt be done, who anſwered, | 


that till they could ſolve this riddle, they 
could not be delivered, which was, What 
creature it that which has four feet in the 
morning, and two at noon, and three towards 
„igt which O Edipus anſwered, by affirm- 
Ing it was man, who in his infancy crawled 
on all fours till he was grown ſufficiently 
£rong to walk, who then went with two legs 
till old age obliged him to uſe a ſtaff to belp 
and ſupport him; upon this the monſter is 
. ſaid to daſh out its brains againſt a rock; the 
figure of this creature is ſtill to be ſeen near 
the pyramids of Egypt, about four miles 
from Cairo, whoſe vaſt bigneſs has made it 
diſputed whether it was cut out-of a rock 
there growing, or whether it was brought 
thither from other parts; many fabulous 
Kories are related of this figure, as that it 
uttered oracles, &c, the ancients were wont 
to put the figure of a ſphinx at the entrance 
of their temples, to ſhew or intimate that 
- the knowledge of divine myſteries was hard 
to penetrate into. 
SPICE (S.) various forts of Indian drugs, ſuch 


&c. alſo a part or ſpecimen of a diſeaſe, ei- 
ther at its beginning or commencement, or 
at the cloſe or end of it. p 

SPVCERY (S.) a place where ſpice grows, or 
is kept; alſo various ſo?ts of ſpices, | 

SPI/CY (A.) of a warm reliſhing taſte or qua- 
ity, like pepper, ginger, &c. 

SPIDER (S.) an inſect that weaves a curious 
web or bed to lie in; it has eight eyes, and 
many legs; of which there are various 


ſorts, ſome ſaid to be poiſonous, and others 


not, &c, 8 4 
SPYGOT (S.) à ſtopper for a tap, or that 

part that is pulled out, and put in often, to 
draw beer, water, &c. 


ed at the end; alſo a large iron nail uſed to 
faſten poſts, planks, &c. | 
SPIKE (v.) to make things very ſharp<point- 
ed; alſo to drive a nail, &c. into the touch- 
hole of a piece of cannon, to render it uſe- 
leſs, &c. | ELIE 
SPYKENARD or NARD (S.) a plant that 
grows in the Indies, whoſe root is very ſmall ; 
and ſlender, it puts fort a long, ſmall ftalk, 
and has feveral ears or ſpikes even with the 
ground, from whence it takes the name of 
 ſptkenard, that which grows on the moun- 
tains is more odoriferious than that which 
grows near the waters; the true genuine ſort 
is of a yellowiſh colour, inclining towards 
purple, with Jong ſpikes or ears, whoſe very 
briſtles are odoriferous; it is of a hot, dry- 
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ſomewhat ſharp and bitter, and at the ſame 
time leaves a very agreeable flavour; roſe. 
mary and layendar are by ſome deemed a 
ſpecies of it; it was cuſtomary to make a 
perfume of great eſteem of the ſpike or ear, 
which is frequently mentioned both in the 
Old and New Teſtament : it is frequently 
given in phyſical potions with good lucceſs, 
in caſes of wind, the ſtone, &c. 

SPILL (V,) to, let any ſort of liquid matter, 
powders, &c, Fall accidently or careleſly, 
upon the ground, ſo that they are loſt or de- 
ſtroyed. ; | Þ | 
SPI/LLERS (S.) among the Hunters, are the 
ſmall branches ſhooting out from the flat 
part of a buck's horn at top. 


town, that has a conſiderable market week- 
ly on Monday; diſtant from London 101 
computed, and 122 meaſured miles. 

SPIN (V.) to draw out wool, flax, hemp, 
&c. into long threads fit for weaving, ſew- 
ing, &c. alſo to lengthen the time by kold- 
ing a perſon in ſulpence, by a tedious re- 
petition of words, &c, alſo to iſſue out in a 
ſmall ſtream, as liquor out of a caſk, pierced 


Ec. 

SPIN AGE or SRBI/NNAGE(S,) a curious ſort 

of pot or boiling ſummer herb, that while 

looſe takes up a great deal of room, but when 
boiled but very little, 

SPINDLE (S.) an inſtrument women uſe to 

ſpin with ; a ſo the beam or axis upon which 

the wheels of a cart, coach, and mill, &c. 

turn, . bs R 

SPINE (S.) the protuberances of the vertebrz, 

or joints of the back-bonez alſo the ſharp 

points or prickles called thorns, 

SPI/NET. or SP/NNET (S.) a, muſical key'd 
inſtrument or ſmali harpſichord, ſo contrived, 
that a perſon may ſit with eaſe and play va- 
rious paits at nce. 75 5 

SPI/NNER (S.) one that draws or makes 
thread out of wool, flax, hemp, &c. | 

SPFNNING (S.) the art of making thread 
out of wool, flax, hemp, &c. for the uſes of 
knitting, weaving, ſewing, &c, _ 

SPI'NOUS (A.) prickly, thorny, like to, or 
of the thorny quality, 

SPI/NSTER (S.) a Law term for all unmar- 
ried women, from the daughter of a viſcount 
downwards. 8 m 

SPI/RAL (A.) a thing that turns round like a 
ſcrew, &, _ 3 

Spiral Line, is a curve - line of the circu - 
lar kind, which commonly recedes from its 
center, as in winding from the vertex down 


is the ſame, only it begins at the bottom, 
and goes upwards, and ſo continually ap- 
proaches the axis. 

SPIRE (S.) in Architecture, is a ſteeple, &c. 


SPIRE 


SPI'LSBY (S.) in Lincolnſhire, a pretty good 


with a needle, or other ſmall inſtrument, 


to the baſe of a cone; and in Architecture, 


that ariſes continually tapering, till it ends 
| Ing nature, and provokes urine, the take þ in a point at the top. _ 
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2 Harp point like 

SPVRIT (V.) to ftir up, excite, or raiſe re- 
ſolution or courage in a pexſon, by proper 
encouragement, arguments, ” 
SPI/RITS (S.) are by ſome reKoned of three 
ſorts ; thoſe in the brain are called the ani- 
7 ſpirits, thoſe in the heart the vital ſpirirs, 
and thoſe in the liver the natural ſpirits; but 
others count but two ſorts, the animal, and 
the vital or natural, in the maſs of bload ; 
the animal ſpirits are a very fine, thin li- 
quor, which diſtilling from the blood in 
the outward or cortical ſubſtance of the brain, 
are by a proper ferment thereof exalted into 
ſpirits, and thence through the medullary 
{obſtance of the brain are carried into the 
nerves cr ſpinal marrow, by which all ac- 
tions of ſenſe and motion are performed ; the 
vital or natural ſpirits are the moſt ſubtile 


ears of corn, &. 


parts of the blood, which actuate ard fer | 


ment it, and render it fit for nouriſhment ; 
in Chymiſtry, thoſe liquors which by diſtil- 
lation are rendered very thin and incorrup- 
tible, and very efficacious, are alſo called ſpi- 
rits, which are of three kinds, ſulphureous, 
acid, and ſalt; the firſt, as they conſiſt of 
very oily particles, are eaſily inflammable, 
ſuch as ſpirit of wine, &c. the acid conſiſt of 
acid particles, and water, as ſpirit of vitriol, 
ſulphur, ſalt, &c. and as ſuch are very cor- 
roſive to metals, &c. and the third or ſa- 
line ſpiritt, confiſt of a volatile ſalt and ſpi - 
rit, as ſpirit of ſal armoniac, urine, ſoot, 
and the like; from theſe many compound 


ſpiriti are made for various uſes and purpoſes, | 


as aqua-fortis, aqua-regia, &c. when con- 
fidered as Spirit, an intelligent dei ng, has va- 
rious applications and meanings, ſometimes 
fignifying the human ſou), or that indiviſible 
being that actuates a human creature, and 
which in'its own nature is immortal, and 
cotequently rewardable or puniſhable for 
whatever ations it does in this life, whether 
good or ba it ſometimes means the an- 
gels, g the meſſengers or execu- 
tioners of the Blmjghty's will; and ſome- 
times it means thetimaginary beings that 
_ the enthullpſ or villany of deſigning people 
have invented to frighten honeſt, well- 
meaning perſons with, and fo, drive them 
into a ſuperſtitious veneration for the charms, 
prayers, &e. that ſome pretend to ſell as pre- 
ſervatives againſt ſuch miſchievous beings 
as theſe are repreſented to be, &c, In Scrip- 
ſure, Spirit, by way of eminence, means the 
Holy hoft, &c, phe 
SPIRITUAL (A.) commonly means ſome- 
thing relating to religion, or religious af- 
fairs, ſuch as a devout or holy life, doarine, 
contemplation, &c. ai'o eccleſiaſtical or 
church preferments, offices, &c. 
SPIRITUA/LITIES (S ) the honours, digni-- 


ties, revenues, or profits that belong to, or- 


ariſe from biſhopticks, &c; 
SPIRITUALITY (S.) devoutneſs, religiouſ- 


a \F% : 13 "OY 
SPIRE (v.) to grow Apt 
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SPL 
neſs, abſtractedneſs from ſecular or common 
matters of buſineſs, FN 

SPVRITUALIZE (V.) to turn or convert any 
corporeal or corruptible matter into ſpirits z | 
a'ſo to expound or explain a paſſage in any 
writer, in a myſtical ſenſe or manner; to 
forſake the world, and become a very ftrict 
devotee, always contemplating on the world 
to come, &c. . | 

SPVRITUOUS (A.) ftrong, briſk, full of ſpi- 
rits, lively, active, acute, &c, 

SPIRT (V.) to eject or caſt liquor with force 
out of, or through a ſmall tube, &c. 

SPYSSITY or SP/SSITUDE (S.) thickneſs, 

SPIT (v.) to throw or force the ſaliva or ſpit- 
tle out of one's mouth; alſo to draw meat, 
fowls, &c, upon an iron inſtrument, &c. to 
be turned before the fire, in order to be 
dreſſed or roaſted fit for eating. | , 

SPIT (S.) a long thin piece of iron with a 
ſharp point, uſed by cooks to put through 
their meat, fowls, &c, in order to be roaſted 
before the fire; alſo the mock name for a 
ſmall ſword, ſuch as gentlemen. wear by 
their fides, 

SPITE (S.) malice, hatred, ill-will, revenge, 
Kc. againſt another. 

SPT TEFUL (A.) envious, ill- natured, hating, 
revengeful, &c. 

SPI/TTER (S.) among the Hunters, is a red 
male deer, about two years old, whoſe horns 
begin to grow up ſharp-pointed, &c. 

SPV ITLE (S.) that infipid, white, thickiſh 
liquor that is ſeparated by the glands of the 
jaws, and by roper paſſages flaws into the 
mouth, and ſerves to moiſten both ir and the 
gullet, and thereby aſſiſts in the chewing the 
food, and in ſome meaſure to digeſt and fer- 
ment it in the ſtomach. Ir is ſometimes vul- 
garly uſed to ſignify an hoſpital, or houſe of 
charity, inſtead of the contraction Spital. 

SPLASH (V.) to daſh or throw water, &c. 
upon a perſon, place, or thing. | 

SPLA/SHY (A.) wet, dirty, watry, eafily 
daſhed or thrown up in ſmall parcels, by 
walking, riding, &c. | 


SPLAY-FOO/TED (A.) whoſe heels in walk- 5 5 — 


io almoſt meet, and whoſe toes are at a very 
great diſt.nce from one another, 
SPLEEN (S.) in a buman Body, is the recep- 
tacle for the ſa't and earthy excr-ments of the 
| blood, that there, by the aſſiſtance of the 
animal ſpirits, it may be volatilized, and re- 
turning again into the blood, may ſlit in 
its further fermentation ; the Spleen copfifty 
ol a great number of little bladders, between 
which glands are ſcattered up and down, 
and ſupply the place of veins ;z it has like- 
wiſe an artery, nerves, and lymphatic veſ- 
ſels; it is ſoft and viſcous, of a darkith red 
or livid colour ſituated under the left ſhott- 
ribs: it is alſo the name of 3 troubleſome 
diſtemper that induces or inclines a pei/on 
to melancholy; it is alſo raken ſometimes 
in an ill-ſenſe, and means hatred, malice, 
ill will, Ke. \ . 
D 4d SPLE/NDID 
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"SPLENDID (A.) gay, gorgeous, glorious, 
| Rately, magnificent, noble, grand, ſhining, 


SPLE/NDIDNESS (S.) brightneſs, i 
SPLE/NDOUR (S.) brightneſs, grandeur, glo- 
' SPLE/NE'T1CK (A.) humovurſome, peeviſh, 
Vith the ſpleen. 

SpLENIS (S.) the thin pieces of board uſrd by 


' SPLICE (V.) to faſten the ends of ropes one 


SPL INTER (S.) a ſmall ſhiver of wood that 
SPLIT (v.) to tear, c;eave, o break aſunder 
SpOIL (V.) to rob, plunder, damage, hurt, or 
SPO.L (S) in Var, is the goods or plunder 


SPOKEs (S.) the ſeveral ſticks or timbers put 
into a wheel from the center to the circum- 


-SPO/KESMAN (S.) one who is the mouth or 


 $PO/NSOR (S.) one that promiſes or engages 


- SPOON (V.) among the Sramen, is to put a 


* {me game, diverſion, &c, 
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cenineſs, - gloriouſneis, gorgeouſneſs, &c. 
riouſneſs, &c. 


-croſs, malicicus, &c, troubled or affected 


ſurgeons to bind up a broken bone with; 
alſo pieces of the bone itſelf, &c. 


into another, thereby to make one of two 
or more by opening the ſtrends of cach, and 
working them one into another with a ſid, 
c. alſo the joining or piecing of maſts, 
yards, &c. when bioken, &c. in Gardrnirg, 
it is the grafting the top of one tree into the 
ſtock of another, ty cutting them floping, 
and ſaftening them together properly. 


is uſually breken off by violence. 
by violence, 
render any thing vuſeleis, &c, 


taken by ode party from the enemy or op- 
poſite party, when a conqueſt is made, or 
victory gained, &c. | 


ference or rim, to render it durable and ca- 
pable of bearing great weights, &c. 


orator of or for a company, an accuſer or de- 
fender of the cauſe of another. 
SPO/NDEE (S.) a foot in Latin or Greek verſe, 
that is compoſed of two long ſyllables, as 
cultus. | | 
SPO/NSAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
houſe, betrothipg or marriage. 


ſor another, a ſurety, godfather, &c, _ 
SPONTA/NEOUS (A.) independent, free, 
that acts or does of its own accord, without 
compulſion or reſtraint. 
SPOCN (S.) a hand inſtrument to take up 
ſmall quentities of liquor to eat with bread, 


Kc. as milk, all ſorts of ſoups, pottages, | 


gruels, &c. 


hip right before the wind without any ſail, 
which is done in violent ſtorms, when the 
ſhip through hard labour is rendered ſo weak, 


that ſhe muſt not be laid under the ſ a; to 


make her go the ſteadier it is uſual to ſet the 
fore-ſail, which is called ſpooning with the 
fore - aii. | . 
SPORT (S.) any ſort of play, paſtime recrea- 
tion, or diverſion, &c. | | 


SPORT (V.) to amuſe or pleaſe one's ſelf at 


SPO/RTFUL (A.] inclined to play, full or 
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pleaſed with ſports. | 
SPU/RTIVE-(A.) p'eafing, diverting, &c. 
SPO/RTULA (S.) aw ong the Romans, was a 
ſmall prefegt of money, Which with bread 
and wine was diflrtbuted at certain feſlivals 
or other ſolemn cceaſions; this bounty or 
. dole was frequently given in filyer megals, 
but the emperors and other great men gave 
gold ones; the conſuls gave alſo tmall 
pocket-books of fi'ver or. wory alorg with 
theſe ſpertulæ, in which were written their 
names, and theſe were ca led Faſi. 
SPOT (S.) a blemiſh, impeifection, or ſtain, 
Kc. in a piece of ſilk, cloth, &c. alſo the 
name of a dog, &c. alſo the marks upon 
playing-cards. vp ; 
SPO (V.) ſometimes fignifies to ſmear, daub, 
dirt, or ſoil filk, tuff, &c. and ſometimes to 
weave, dye, ornament, paint, or print cal. 
lico, filk, ſtuff, cards, &c. in ſmall dots or 
ſpots of various colours. 
SPO/TLESS (A.) without any blemiſh, ſtain, 
imperſection, &c. alſo harmleſs, innocent, &c. 
SPOUYSAL (S.) ſometimes means an epithala- 
mium, or wedding-ſong; and ſometimes the 
contract or celebration of a marriage itſelf, 
SPOUSE (S.) ſometimes means the bride- 
grocm, or hufband; and ſometimes the 
bride, or wife. | | 
SPOUT .S.) a trough, pipe, &c. for the con- 
veying water from the tops of houſes, &c, 
in the Indian Seas it is frequent to have great 
quantities of water fall out of the clouds or 
ſky into the ſea in the ſhape of a pillar or 
ſpout, in ſuch Yarge quantities as greatly to 
endanger ſuch ſhips as ate under or near them, 


or their violent agitating the ſea, &c, 
SPRAIN or STRAIN '(S.) a violent con'or- 
fion, wringing, or wrefting of the tendons of 
the muſcles, by a fall or otber accident, and 
which is commonly attended with greai pain 
in, and ſwelling of the parts injured, - 
SPRAIN (V.) to' violently ftretch, force, or 
extend the mufcles beyond their natural p6- 
ſture, and thereby rendering them weak aud 
incapable of performing their functiors. 
SPRAT (S.) a ſmall eatable fea-fiſh, a ſpecies 
of the berring kind, 
SPRA/WLING (S.) lying firetched out ina 


the legs and arms extended, 


the ſprinkling of ſmall rain, occafioned by 
the, ſudden falling of any thing into Water, 
&c., | 

SPREAD (V.) to extend or lay open, to ſmear 
or cover cloth, leather, &c, with ointment, 
breed with butter, &c. 

SPRIG (S.) a ſmell twig or branch of a plant, 
tree. &c. with leaves on it. 255 
SPRIG HTLINESS (S.) briſkneſs, livelineſs, 

quickneſs, vigorouſneſs, &c. 


dy their great weight and quantity of vater, 


careleſs, negligent, flovenly manner, with 


SPRAY (S.) a ſort of large, watery miſt like ; 


SPRI'GHT 
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SpRYOCHTLV (a.) lively, briſk, airy, gay, 


ſharp, or quick, c. 8 
SPRIGHTS (S.) imaginary phantoms, ſpi- 
tits, hobgoblins, &c. alſo arrows formerly 
uſed in ſea-fights, which being ſhot out of 
muſkets would zo through planks that bul- 

lets would not \ 
SPRING (V.) to come from, iſſue, or ariſe 
out of, like water, &c. to ſprout or ſhoot 
out like plants, &c. alſo to juiop or leap 
with great agility,*&c. among the Sailors, it 
is to ſpiit or crack the maſts in a ſtorm, &c. 
among the Foxolers, it is to raiſe a partridge 
or pheaſan'., It 6127's | 
To ſpring a leak at Sea, is when a ſhip 
opens between her timbers at the bottom, 
and ſo lets in the ſea, which is ſometimes oc- 
caſioned by the bulging againſt a rock, and 
ſometimes by being violently tumbled about 
by the ſea in ſtorms, &c. 
SPRING (S.) ſometimes ſignifies a fountain 
or place where water ariſes ; ſometimes the 
« ſeaſon of. the year that immediately follows 
winter, and in which nature ſeems as if it 
was new rai'ed or born, by the ſprouts of 
the trees, plants, flowers, &c. ſometimes it 
© means a piece of ſteel ſo tempered, that it 
retains an elaſtick virtue or power to re- 
turn to its own form, when Jett at liberty, 


&c. alſo the origin, beginning, or cauſe of | 


any thing, | | 

Spring Arbour, in Watchmaking, is a ſtud 

of ſteel, braſs, or iron, about which the 

ſpring or cauſe of motion is wound. 

Spring Box, the box or caſe that in à 
watch covers or incloſes the ſpring. ; 

Spring Tide, when after the dead neap 
the tides_begin to lift and grow bigger, 


. Which is uſually thiee days berore the fu'] 


end change ef the moon, and three days 
alter it 18 at tne higheſt, at which time the 
water in the ſea or rivers doth ſwell or riſe 
moſt with the flood, and fink or fall moſt 
with the ebb; at theſe times the tides alſo 
run much ſtronger and ſwifter than in the 
neaps. ; : 8 
SPRIYNGY (A.) ſuch bodies as have their 
form or figure changed by any preflure, &c. 
| but when that is off reſtore themſelves to 
their natural ſhape; this is alſo call:d ela- 
ieity. | 
SPRUNKLE (V.) to wet lightly with drops of 
any ſort of liquor, &. 
SPRUNKLING (S.) wetting with drops, or 
lightly throwing water, &c. on any thing. 


SPROUT. (V.) to bud, ſhoot, or put forth like 


trees, plants, &c, 

SPROUTS (S.) the ſhoots or young ſprigs of 
trees, alſo a ſort of boiliag herb or plant, 
commonly eaten with bacon or fat pork, &c. 

SPRUCE (A.) neat, fine, beauiſh, &c. 

SPUD (S.) a ſhort worthleſs knife; alſo a di- 
minutive per on. 

SPUME (v.) o froth or foam like boiling wa- 
tet, a troubled fea, ck. 


SPUN YARN (S.) among the Sailors, is rope- 


a * p 
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SPUME (S.) froth; foam; the waſte or ſcum 
of gold, filver, &c, Rwy, | 

SPUNGE (S.) is a ſort of ſea muſhroom, or 
fungus, growing upon recks near the ſea- 
ſhore, &c. in Farriery, it is that part of a 
horſe's ſhoe next to the heel; and in Gun- 
nery, it is a ram mer or ſtick with a piece of 
lamb's ſkin dipped in water at the end of 
it to ſcour great guns with after their be- 
ing diſcharged, and before their loading 
again; in Fireworks, they are made of large 

_ muſhrooms or fungous excreſcences that grow 
on large old trees, which are firſt c;eanſed 
in water, and then boiled, beaten, and dried; 
then put into a ſtrong lye made of ſalipetre, 
and afterwards dried in a ſlack oven; this 
makes what is called the black match or 
tinder, that immediately takes fire upon 
ſtriking a flint and ſteel together; in Bak- 
ing, the dough laid for the yeaſt to make it 

_ riſe is called the ſpunge, Se. 

SPUNGE (V.) to wet er waſh any thing with 
a ſpurge, &c. to clean a cannon or great 
gun; alſo to eat or drink at another man's 
coſt or expence. / 

SPU/NGINESS (S.) any thing that is of a ſoft 
porcus quality, as new bread, &c, 

SPU/NGING-HQUSE (S.) an alehouſe, &c, 
where perions that are arreſted for debt 
are frequently carried inſtead oft the gaol, and 
where, under the pretence of hetter uſage, 
they are run to extravagant charges for eating, 
drinking, &c. of 

SPU/NGY (A.) hollow, porous, capable of 

ſucking in, or containing much moiſture, . 

&c, or of being ſqueezed or compreſſed much 

cloſer together, 


. % 


, 
* 


yarn, the end ſeraped thin, ard ſo ſpun or 
woven one to the end of another, with a 
winch, and ſo made as long as occaſion. re- 
quiresz with this they alſo ſerve ſome of 

| the ropes, &c. to preſerve them from gall- 
ing, &c, 

SPUR (S ) an inftrument of iron with ſeveral 
ſharp points, wherewith the rider pricks the 
horſe's fices to make bim go on briſkly, for 
which pu poſe it is faſtened to the rider's 
heels, | | . 

SPUR (V.) to excite, ſtir up, puſh forward, 
call upon, encourage, &c, en Bo | 

SPURGE (S.) an herb or plant, the juice 
whereof is of ſo hot and curroding a na- 
ture, that being dropped upon warts it eats 

them up. p 

SPU/RIOUS (A.) falſe, counterfeit, pretended, 
of a baſtard race or kind, &c, 5 

SPU/'RIOUSNESS (S.) baſeneſs of birth, coun- 
terfeitedneſs, a pretended imiiation inſtead of 
the real thing. 

SPU/RKETS (S.) in Stip- building, are the 
holes or ſpaces between the futtocks or rings 


by the ſhip's fides, afore and aft, above and 
below. 


Dad z 


SPURN 


S PURN (v.) to diſdain, ſcorn, kick at, rebel] ęraſs, &c. ſuch as Hanover - ſyuare, Colden- 
b - againſt, &c. ; '| Square, Cc. in which generally ſpeaking, 
= SPURT or 8SPIRT: (S.) a ſudden fit or action, people of the firſt rank and quality live; the 
E.- --a'doing any thing all of a ſudden, and the | Romans had ſeveral of them for publick buſi- 
13 growing tired of it immediately after, &c. neſs, as that built by Anguflus, where they 
5 SPURT or SPIRT (V.) to caſt or eject water met to conſult about war or peace, and to 80 
E out of the mouth with a ſmall thin ſtream, | adjuſt the ſolemnity of a triumph, the gene- 
np e. OP 75 rals bringing thither the ſtandards they had 
| Sp (S.) one fer to watch the motions of | taken from the enemy; here Mars had a 8⁵ 
8 an army, or get intelligence of its defign, | | temple, and here they ſometimes had cha- 
N ſtrength, &c. or to go up and down a nation] riot racing, and other publick diverſions. S) 
. or people, to hear and ſce heir inclinations, Holl;xwv- Square, troops drawn up with an 
: Alone, Se. ; * empty ſpace in the middle for the colours, — 
3 SPY (V.) to diſcover, find out, or ſee at adiſ-| drums, and baggage, covered every way with 
3 «Nance, by earneſtly looking for or after. | Pikes to keep off horſes, &c. 
| $QUAB(S.) a cuſhion, bolſter, &c, commonly Lang-Square, in Carpentry, Maſonry, c. 87 
4 ſſtuffed and quilted, to lie flat in a window- | is the ſame with parallelogram in Geometry. 8 
ſeat, upon a couch, &c. alſo any perſon that | SQUA/RENESS (S.) the quality of a body, 87 
; is very fat and unwieldy. BEL | whoſe ſides are even, ſtraight, and ſquare, | 
| SQUA*BBLE (S.) a wrangle, quarrel, difpute, | SQUARE NU'MBER (S.) in Aritbmetict, is | 
ö difference, &c. the product of any number multiplied into 81 
I SQUA/DRON'(S.) in an Army, is a body of | itſelf. | | 
1 *- horſe of an uncertain number, commonly SQU ARE ROOT. (S.) a number which mul- 
i between one and two hundred men, more or | tiplied into itſelf-produbesithe original num - 81 
5 leſs, as occafion may require, or the diſcre- | ber from which it ui ext: afted or drawn. | 
1 ion of the general judges convenient; at Sca, | SQUA RING (S.) in Aatbematiclt, is the 81 
it alſo conſiſts of an uncertain number of | making a ſquare equi to ſome other figure | 
| mips of war, as the occaſion may requite. given. e 8 
SQUA'LID (A.) deformed, ill-favoured, &c. | SQUASH-(V.) to math, bruiſe, or ſqueeze 
| alſo dirty, filthy, naſty, &c. among the] anything flat, as boiled apples, turnips, &c. 
XL . Floriſts, thoſe leaves whoſe colours do not | SQUAT (V.) to fall down ſuddenly, and fit 
4 lock bright, clear, and lively, are called] or ſupport one's ſelf upon one's knees only, ST 
| _ ſqualid. | | | > havirg the buttocks hanging lower down 
D UALL or SQUAWL (V.) to ſcream, cry] than the knees, WW, 
L or roar out ſuddenly, like a modeſt girl with | SQUEAK or SQUEER (V.) to cry out, to 0 
3 -. - whom ſomebody offers to act rudely, &c. make a ſudden or ſhrill noiſe ; alſo to confeſs = 
'2 SQUALL (S.) at Seo, is a ſudden and violent or declare how far myſelf or any one elſe was 1 
"Pp ' _  -" hlaft of wind, ſhower of rain, &c. that is but | concerned in a plot, conſpiracy, &c. 0 
=. of ſhort continuance. SQUEA'MISH (A.) ready to vomit, heave, or p 
1 SANDER V.) to laviſh or ſpend money, | diſcharge one's ſtomach of food, liquor, &c. 0 
1 time, Kc. very idly, extravagantly, &c, one of a very tender of weak ſtomach, &c. i 
'Y 'SQUA'NDERER (S.) a ſpendthrift, a fooliſh, * N (V.) to preſs or graſp elo. e toge- 87 
1 idle, extravegant, perſon, one who knows ther, 1 
3 not the true uſe or value either of money or SQU IB (S.) a ſmall fort of fire-work, ſome- 1 
; time, c. 5 | | | times called ſerpents, and made of powder, < 
1 S ARE (S.) a geometrica} figure compoſed of | charcoal, &c. pounded and rammed into a 4 
4 four equal ſides that ſtand perpendicularly up-] quill, reed, hollow tube of paper, &c. 2 
_. on the points or extremities of each other, | SQUILLS (S.) ſea onions that grow in Spair, 1 
9 ſo that the boundary lines are parallel each] and other parts, and uſed medicinally in 1 
= to its oppoſite, ſide and tHe angles are all colds, coughs, and ſundry obſtructions, to —Y 
1 right; alſo an inſtrument uſed by maſons, good effect. t 
F carpenters, &c, confiſting of half a ſquare or | SQUI\NANCY (S.) a troubleſome diſeaſe called 1 
two ſides, let perpendicularly one into an- | the quinſ:y, which principally ſettles in or ST. 
os - other, which being applied to the ſide of a about the throat, occafioning ſwellings and n 
1 | | fone, piece of timber, &c, will immediately] inflammations to that degree, that ſome- 3 
= -. » ſhew whether it be ſtraight or ſquare, &c times the patient can neither ſwallow nor. Ic 
| 1 in Aftrology, it is an aſpect where two pia-| breathe, ir 
zi nets are go degrees diſtant, and deemed un- | SQUINT (V.) to look awry with the eyes, " 
11 < fortunate, ' &c. in Building, it is a large area | to have the eyes diſtorted, at leaſt to ap- tl 
1 of ground, whereon four 10ws or ſides of | peararce, | ff 
; | honſes are built, which commonly have a | SQUIRE (3.) the next degree of honour be- Is 
garden or, walking-place for the diverſion low a kn zht, a title now commonly given * 
and entertainment of the inhabitants in the] to all juſtices of the peace, country gentle 1 
middle, railed in to keep off horſes, &c. or-] men, &c, | ] al 
namented with trees and parterres cut in the | | | ti 
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SQUIRT ($.) an inſtrument to throw out wa- 


STA 


ter with a conſiderable force, which in Phy- 
ſick is called a ſyringe, uſed to inject lotions 
into wounds, ulcers, &c, 

SQUIRT (V.) to force water out of the mouth 
through the teeth or lips drawn together, or 
through any ſmall tube, &c, 

STAB (V.) to wound, or thruſt a ſword, knife, 
&c, into a perſon, 

STAB (S.) a wound occaſioned by thruſting a 
ſword, knife, &c, into a perſon, 

STABILITY or STA'BLENESS (S.) the 
firmneſs, unmoveableneſs, conſtancy, or 
fixedneſs of any thing. ; 

STA'BLE (A.) firm, reſolute, fixed, ſure, laſt- 

ing, durable, &c, a Js 

STA/BLE (S.) a receptacle for horſes, furniſhes 
with proper apartments to contain their 
food, &c, , 

STACCA'/TO (S.) in Muſick, is when the 
players ftrike the ſtrings very ſmart and diſ- | 
tint. | 

STACK (S.) a large pile of corn, hay, wood, 
&c 


STACK (V.) to lay or pile up wood, hay, 
corn, in Jarge and cloſe heaps. 

STAD or STADT HOLDER (S.) the ſu- 
pteme or principal magiſtrate in the the Ne- 
therlands, or United Provinces, commonly 
called Holland. | 

STA/DIUM (S.) a Roman meaſure of length, 
and much the ſame with our furlong; and 
ſometimes it means a place where publick 
exerciſes of ſtrength, agility, or manhood, 

| were performed, ſuch as races, wreſtling, &c. 

marked or divided into ſeveral lengths, or 
diſtances, with ſeats or reſting-ptaces at the 
end, ſome of. the racers running but one, 
others two furlongs or ftladiums, Sc. accord- 
ing to their ability and ſtrength. ; | 

STAFF (S.) a cane or ftick to walk with, to 
ſupport the weak, and help the blind and 
l>me, &c, ſometimes it means the long pole 
or ſtick; at the end Whereof an iron head, 

. &c. is fixed, to make the inſtrument called 

a Javelin, a ſpear, a pike, &c. alſo in Ga- 
riſon, that tree, &c. to which the colours 
are faſtened, is called the flag-faff; and in 

Pceetry, it is a ſet number of lines; and in 
= Cburch Pſalms, it is two verſes or eight 
ines. 

STA/FFORD (S.) in Staffordſhire, was for- 
merly a city, but is now only an ancient, / 
well-built, borough-town, pleaſantly, but 
lowly ſea'ed on the river. Stozw, over which 
is a good bridge ; it is very much increaſed 
of late years, by reaſon of the cloathing trade 
that is carried on here, and its being the 
county-town, where the aſſizes are held; it 
is governed by a mayor, recorder, town- 
clerk, two ſerjeants at mace, &c, it ſends 
two members to parliament ; and retains the 
ancient cuſtom called Borough Engliſh, viz. 
that the youngeſt ſon inherits the lands 


STA 

ther dies inteſtate; it has two handſome 
churches, a- free-ſchool, and a. fine ſquare 
market-place, where ſtands the ſhire-halt ; 
the ſtreets are Jarge, paved, and well. or- 
dered; diftant from London 106 computed, 
and 135 m-aſured miles. "6 

STA/FFORDSHIRE (s.) is ſituated much 
. about the middle of England, is bounded on 


are pitched for the boundaries of theſe caun- 
ties; it is parted from Derbyſhire on the eaſt 
by the Dowe and the Trent ; the ſouth is 
bounded by Warwickfbire, and Worcefter- 
ſhire; and the weſt butteth againſt Sbrop- 
ſpire; it is in the form of a lozenge, being 
pointed at both ends, and broadeſt in the 
middle; from north to ſouth 44 miles long, 
and from eaſt to weſt 27 miles broad, and 
140 miles in circumference; the air.is good, 
and very healthful, but very ſharp in the 


north and moor-land, where the ſnow lieth 


long, and the wind bloweth cold; the ſoil, 
in thoſe parts, is barren of corn, or good 
graſs, but yields iron, copper, and coal- 
mines, aad alſo lead and alabaſter z the mid- 
dle is more level and woody; but the ſouth 
is very plenteous both in corn and paſtu- 
rage; the river Trent, which is exceeding 
full of various excellent ſorts of fiſh, watet- 
ing this county, keeps it always green, and 
if it overflows the meadows in the month of 


April, renders them exceeding fruitful all the © 


year after; it has 18 market towns, 150 


pariſhes, 24,000 houſes, and about 190,000 
inhabitants, 4 


emblematically, it ſometimes ſignifies fear, 
and at other times ſwiftneſs, &c. R 

STAGE (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the ſeveral 
diſtances a journey is divided into for the eaſe 
and accommodation of the traveller; ſome- 
times that part of a theatre where the actors 
exhibit the play; alſo any place advanced 
or raiſed above the ground with a floor of 
boards, &c, for the conveniency of prize- 
fighters, mountebanks, tumblets, &c, to 
ſhew their dexterity, 92 

STAGG ER (V.) to reel to and fro, by rea- 
ſon of ſtrong liquors affecting the head, &c. 
alſo to be wavering or doubtful what to do, 


to be irreſolute or unfixed in a man's prin- 
ciples, &c. 


STAGG ERS {S.) a diſeaſe in horſes, much 


like the vertigo in men, | | 

STA/GIRITE (S.) the famous phileſopher 
Lriſletle, ſo called from Stagira, a town in 
Macedonia, the place of his nativity. 

STA'GNANT (S.) ſtanding. without motion, 
like water that has no courſe to run off, as in 
pools, &c. . 

STA'/GNATE-(V.) to ſtop a thing in motion, 
to ſtand fill, to want freedom of motion, 


within the liberties of the town, if the fa- 


CJ 


ke the blood when coagulated, &c. 
Dedg | 


the north with Derbyſbire and Cheſhire, and 
that in a triangular point, where three ſtones 


STAG (S.) a red male deer of five years old? 
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S TAw (A.) ſober, grave, ſedate, wiſe, and 
"thoughtful in carriage and behaviour. 


5 ſilk, &c. ' 
STAIN (V.) to dye or paint with various co- 


four 


lonęing to the crown, the officers are ap- 


STAKE (S.) ſometimes means a ſmith's anvil 


STAKE (V.) to pledge or put down money, 


for at ſome game, &c. alſo to hazard or 


that is growing eager, &c. | 
STALE (S.) the urine of cattle, eſpecially of 


STALK (V.) to walk along in a flow or ma- 
- STA/LKING- HORSE (S.) a horſe bred up 


vp 


STALL (S.) a ſmall room, ſhop, or place for 


F 
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taylor, cobler, &c. to work in; alſo the p'acc 
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'STA'/LLED (A.) faited up for the market, 
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STAIN (S.) a ſpot, mark, or bl. miſh in cloth, 


louis; alſo to ſpot, ſmear, ſpojzl, or daub a 
curious filk, cloth, &c, alſo to blemiſh or 

+ hurt a perſon's character. 

STAINS: or STANES (S.) in Middleſex, a 
pretty large town, pleaſantly built on the 
fide of the Thames, over which it hath a 

. wooden bridge; the market is weekly on 

Friday; it is governed by two conſtables and 

6 and be ng a lordſhip be - 


pointed by his majeſty's teward ; diſtant from 
London 15 compuied, and 19 meaſured miles. 

STAIRS (S.) the regular eps n. ade in a build- 
ing to aſcend or deſcend by. 


or thick iron that he hammers his work 
on; ſometimes a thick ſtick in a hedge to 
_  Faſtsn the twigs to, &c. ſometimes a pledge 
or ſum of money put down to be played for 
at ſome. game, &c. or upon account of a 
wager, &c. allo a ſmall! ſlice of meat to be 
broiled before or on the fire, when a perſon 
cannot or will not ſtaꝝ till a regular joint is 
boiled or roaſted, &c. 


or any other valuable matter,. to be played 


venture any thing, &c. | 
STALE (A.) asy thing that is not freſh, new, 
or fit for uſe, as bread, or meat unſalted, 
that has been kept eight or ten days, more 
or leſs, & c. old news, &c. beer, wine, &c. 


horſes. ; _ 
STALE (V.) to void vrine, to piſs, &c. 
STALK (S.) the ftem or trunk of a tree, 
flower, plant, &c. that immediately receives 
the nouriſhment from the root, and diffuſes 
it to all the parts, branches, flowers, or 
Fruit thereof. 


jeſlick manner. 


ſor game 0 go a tewiing, &c. alſo any one 
that is abſolutely at the command of an- 
other, &c. ; 


one perſon only in a fair, but moſt com- 
monly under a window, &c. of a houſe, fer a 


appointed for each perſon belonging to the 
knights of the garter at their greation, &c. 
alſo a place in a ſtable to fatten oxen, horſes, 
&c, 23 el | | 1 
STALL (V.) to overfeed, to make fat, to 
ſtuff, 8 . oa 24 


% 


STA LLAGE (S.) the rent or money paid for | 


the uſe of a ſtall in a fair, market, inn, &c. 


over- fed, or ſtuffed; alſo forfeited, or made 
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SA 
to loath any particular food, by eating too 
much or often of it. 


STA'LLION (S.) a ſtone-horſe kept for 


bleeding; alſo a man that pretends to great 
abilities in generation- work. 


STAMFORD (s.) in Lincoluſvire, is a very 


ancient town, placed in an angle of the coun- 


ty, juſt upon the edge of Linculnſhire, Nor- 


thamptonfprre, and Rutlandſpire; about 15000 
years ago it was burnt down by the Danes 
it being then a flouriſhing city ; after which 
it was again handiomely rebuilt, and in Eg. 
ward IIld's time it was alſo an univerſicy, 
the remains of two univerſities being ſtill to 
be ſeen j it is at preſent a fair, well built, and 


wealthy town, conſiſting of ſeveral ſtreets, 


in which are fix pariſhes; it is governed by 
a mayor, aldermen, reco:der, and com mon- 
council; it is a borough town that boaſts 
great privileges, ſuch' as ſending: two mem- 


\ bers to parliament, of being freed from the 


ſberiff 's juriſdiction, and from being impa- 
nelied on juries out of the town, to have the 
return of all writs, to be freed from all lord 
lieutenants and their muſters, ard of having 
the militia of the town command*d by their 
own officers, the mayor being the king's lord 
heutenant, and immediately under his ma- 
jeſty's command, and to be eſteemed (within 
the liberties and juriſdiction of the town) 
the ſecond man in the king2om ; all theſe 
privileges, and many mere, were confirmed 
to them by charter granted by Edabard IV. 


anno 1461; it has a very fine ſtone bridge, 


conſiſting of five arches, over the river Hel. 
land, which is now made navigab e, and oc- 
caſions a good trade, eſpecially in malt and 
free-ſtone ; the town hall is in the upper 
part of the gate at the end of the bridge ; 
there are two weekly markets on Monday 
and Friday; there is one remarkable cuſtom 
here, wiz. that the younger ſons inherit 
what lands and tenements the fathers dying 
inteſtate have poſſeſſed in this manor z dil- 
tant from London 6g computed, and $3 mea- 


. ſured miles. 8 5 | 
STA/MINA (S.) with the Flo iſtt, are thoſe 


fine reads or hairs that grow up in the in - 
fide of the flowers encompaſling tbe piſtil, 
and which have the apices growing on the 
tops or ends. J 


STA'MMEL' or STRA/MMEL (S.) a large 


fl *incing mare, or over-grown robuſt wench, 


STA'/MMER (V.) to heſitate, faulter, or ſtut- 


ter in one's ſpeech, 


STA!MMERER (S.) a ſtutterer or faulterer 


in his ſpeech. 


STA'MMERING S) keſitating, faultering, 


or ſtuttering. in ſpeech. 


STAMP (V.) to ſtrike or beat the ground with 


one's foot; alſo to pound, bruiſe, or beat any 
thing to pi- ces in a mill, &c. alſo to impreſs 
or make a mark with a ſeal, hammer, Kc. 
upon any thing, to know or diſtinguiſh it 
from all others of the ſame kind, &c, + 
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town, whoſe market is weekly on Saturday, 


STA 

STAMP (S.) a noiſe or blow given upon the 

floor, &c. with one's foot, ſometimes as 4 
token of rage, anger, &c. ſometimes as a 
fgnal for a ſervant, &c, alſo a mark or cha- 
rater made upon a ſeal, hammer, marking- 

iron, &c, for various purpoſes; alſo the im- 
preſſed mark itſelf, &c. Sk 

STANCH (V.) to ſtop a flux of blood, &c. 
alſo to ceaſe flowing, running, &c. - 

STANCH (A.) ſtedfaſt, true-hearted, tho- 

- rough-paced, good, firm, &c. 

STA/NCHIONS (S.) pieces of timber that ſup- 
port the waſte trees in ſhips, and timbers in 
houſes, &c. 

STA/NCHNESS (S.) firmneſs, goodneſs, fin- 
cereneſs, honeſty, &c. 

STAND (S.) a ſtop, pauſe, doubt, or unſet- 
tledneſs of mind or reſolution ; alſo a frame 
to ſet a baſun, cheſt of drawers, &c, on; 
alſo a ſtop or oppoſition to a party either in 
the church or ſtate. 

STAND (V.) to bear upon one's feet, to ſtay 
or ſtop motion, to ceaſe or leave off a bufi- 

. nels, &c. alſo to bear or receive the ſhock or 
oppoſitien of an enemy. 

STA/NDARD (S.) the chief or principal en- 
ſign of a roya! army or fleet; alſo a fixed 
weight or meaſure for all others to be made 
or tried by; alſo the ,particular degree of 

fineneſs for the gold and filver coin of this 
kingdom, which is 22 parts or carats of 
pure gold, and two parts or caraQts of cop- 
per; aad for filver, it is 37 parts of pwe 
ſilver, and three parts of copper melted to- 

| gether into à̃ maſs, and ſo firſt caſt, and then 

. drawn into proper lengths and thickneſs by a 

mill, and then punched out into blanks for 
gvineas, half guineas, crowns, half crowns, 
ſhillings, fix-pences, &c. which are after- 
wards ſtamped with the reigning prince's 
head on one fide,. and the arms, &c. quar- 
tered on the other, which being milled or 
lettered upon the edges, is the current coin 
of the kingdom. | 

STA'NDISH (S. a neceſſary utenſil that holes 
ink, ſand, wax, wafers, pens, &c. 

STA'NDON 89 in. Hertfordſbire, a ſmall 

town, whoſe market is weekly on Friday; 
diſtant from London 25 computed, and 29 
meaſyred miles. 

STA/NDROP or STAVYNTHORPE (S.) in 

- Durban, is a ſmall town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Satuiday, 


STA'/NEFILES(S.)card-rrakers patterns made 


of paſteboard, &c. cut into proper ſhapes, 
through which they colour their cards, 
STA!NHOPE (S.) in Durham. a ſmall'town, 
fituated among parks, whoſe market was 
formerly weekly on Tueſday, but is now 
diſuſed; diſtant from London 396: computed, 
and 237 meaſured miles. 4 
STANLEY (S.) in Glouceſterſhire, a ſmall 


_ diſtant from London $2 computed, and 100 
S 
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STA/NNARIES (s.) thoſe mines or places 


where lin is digged, which in England is 
prircipally in the county of Cornwall. 65 
STANTON (S.) in Lincaluſbire, a ſmall town, 
whoſe market is weekly on Monday; di- 
Rant from London 108 computed, and 130 
meaſured miles. 6 
STA “NZA (S.) . particular ſet of lines in 
poetry, where the ſenſe is complete and ter- 
minated with a full point, and the meaſurcs 
repeated, 
STAPLE (S.) ſometimes ſigniſies a publick 
town or market, where there are publick 
warehouſes to lay up commodities fer ſale, 
exportation, &c. ſomeiimes it means ſuch 
commodities as are not ſubject eaſily toſpoil, 
waſte, decay, &c. or ſuch as are commonly 
and reacily fold in the market, or exported 
abroad and ſometimes it means an iron 
taſtenirg for a door, which by being driven 
or ſcrewed into the wood, recerves the locks, 
bolis, bars, pins, &c. of the windows, doors, 
&c, to keep them taſt, . 
STARCH (S.) ſometimes means the coagu- 
lated lumps; &c. made of fine flour, &c. and 
- ſometimes a this ſort of paſte with which 


+ women ſtiffen their linen, Jaces, &e. 


STARCH (V.) to ſtiffen with farch, or make 
lace, fine linen, &c, fjt. to wear, as head- - 
clothes, ruffles, &c. | 

STA'RCHED (A.) made ſtiff with ſtarch ; 
alſo very reſerved, fliff, or unflexible in 
temper, behaviour, or diſpolitivn, ce. 

STARE (S.) the name of a bird, by ſome call - 
ed a fſtarlng, and whoſe property it is to 

. whiſtle very loud, &c. | 

STARE (V. to look ſtedfaſtly or earneſtly at 
a perſon, to look wild, ſurprized, or mad- 
Giſh, with the cyes flretched open, &c, oc» 
caſioned by a ſurprize, &c. 

STA'ROSTY (S.) in the Poliſþ Policy, are 
ſuch eſtates, precincts, and juriſdictions, as 
thei- kings beſtow at pleaſure, provided it is 
to the natives; formerly they were part of 
the demeſnes of the crown, but now the 
kings have only reſerved to themſe!ves and 
their ſucceſſors the right of nominating to 
theſe baronies, and beſtowing them upon 
whom they pieaſe, and that during a va- 
cancy the revenue ſhould belong to the pub» 
lick exchequer; the faroſties are alſo charged 
with a tax or rent, Which makes the fourth 
part of the annual revenues; this tax, toge- 
ther with what is levied upon church eftates, 

furnithes the arſenals, provides artillery and 
ſubſiſts the Poliſh horſe, or gendarmery 
there are two lorts of farofires, one with- 
out, the other with juriſdition 3 the laſt 
Has a court or juſtice called Grad:, where 
cauſes are tried and enrolled; theſe farofties 
have power to try perſons for their lives, 
though the proprietors are but plain gentle- 
men, for which reaſon neither women nor 
young perſons are capable of holding them. 
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STARS (s.) We luminovs,. ſmall ſparkling, 


+ occaſioned by fear, or fright, &c. 


' STA'/RTLISH or STA'/RTLY (a.) fearful, 


STARVE (V.) to kill, deſtroy, or cauſe any 
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STARRY (A.) full of, or repleniſhed with | 


: ftars., 


fiery bodies that we ſee in the heavens in the 
night-time, which we commonly divide into 
Fixed and wandering, which laſt are called 
planets, the fixed ftars appear as though they 
were fixed to the ſky, and by the old aſtro- 
nomers were really thought ſo to be; the 
- ancients thought the whole number of far: 
in the firmament that were viſible was about 
1022, the reſt being called by them cloudy, 
and confuſed ftreaks of light; but by the 
aſſiſtance of the teleſcope lately invented, a 
. great many more have been diſcovered, ſo 
that inſtead of 48 conſtellations of the an- 
cients, the moderns make 64, wiz, 12 in 
the zodiack, commonly called the 12 figns, 
23 on the north fide of the equator, and 29 
on the ſouth ſide, which are diſtinguiſhed 
- Into fix fizes or magnitudes, according to 
their appearance to the eye, which may not 
be rea), but only owing to their diſtance, and 
thoſe which to the naked eye appear leaft, 
may in reality be the greateſt; among the 
Hier eglyphicks, it is the emblem of prudence, 
which is the rule of all virtues ; in Heraldry, 
it has ordinarily but five points, if it exceeds 
that number they muſt be ſpecified; in 
Blazonry, .and by the rules of that art, they 
muſt nut exceed 16, 
Falling or ſhooting flars, certain exhala- 
tions, or fiery meteors kindled in the air, 
and by the motion thereof carried from place 
to place, appearing to the eye like a ſtar, 
Fixed Stars, thoſe that keep conſtantly the 
ſame diſtance in regard of one another, -and 
theſe are imagined to be ſuns, and to ſhine 
by their own light, but by reaſon of their 
immenſe diſtance from us, appear like ſo 
many ſtars; the place in which they are 
fixed, is what ſome call the firmament, | 
TART (S.) a ſudden leap or jump, a motion 


START (V.) to leap or move by a ſudden 
\ Fright. ſurprize, noiſe, &c. alſo to propoſe a 


| ee or ſubject to diſpute upon; alſo to 


et out or begin a race upon a ſignal to begin; 
in Hunting, it is to force a hare out of ber 
+ ſeat; and in the Brewers Trade, it is to ſup- 
ply a cuſtomer with a cellar of beer, ale, 
&c. in order to keep, ſetile, and refine ſome 
- months before it be drawn, &c. 
STA'RTLE (V.) to be eafily frightened, to 
tremble, to ſhake for fear, &c. * 


timorous, apt to jump, leap, &c. upon every 
noiſe, &c. 


START UP (V.) to grow, riſe, or get up 
ſuddenly and unexpectediy. 


9 


thing-to periſh for want of food, raiment, or 


ſupplies of other proper neceſſaries. 


$TA/RVELING (S.) a poor, lean, m-agre, 
weakly, ſickly, unthtiving perſon, creature, 


STATE (S.) the condition or circumſtance of 
any thing; alſo the pomp and magnificence 
of a prince, or great magiſtrate ; alſo the 


policy or government of a natjon, &c. and 
E ſometimes the nation itſelf, 


STATE (V.) to ſettle or put a matter or 
thing to rights, to tell or relate the true 
circumflances of an affair, in order to judge 
who is right or who is wrong; and in 
_ Arithmetick, it is the arranging numbers in 
ſuch order, that the queſtion may be truly 
anſwered. | 

STA/TELINESS (s.) pride, haughtineſs, ma- 
eu pomp, grandeur. 

STA'TELY (A.) pompous, lofty, majeſtick, 
proud, haughty, &c. | 
STA'TES GENERAL (S.) the aſſembly of 
the deputies of the ſeven united provinces of 

the Netherlands. 

STA'TESMAN (S.) one that has a ſhare in 
the management of the publick affairs of a 


cal affairs, &c, 


STA'/TICKS (S.) that part of ſpeculative ma- 
| thematicks that concerns itſelf about the pro- 
perties of heavineſs or lightneſs of bodies, as 
they relate to one another, &c, 
STATION (S.) the poſt, condition, or office 
in life, that any perſon occupies or performs; 
alſo that place in which a perſon is fixed or 
appointed, a road for ſhips, &c. among the 
Roman. Catbol eis, a chapei or oratory ap- 
pointed to pray in, in order to gain indul- 
gences, &c, in Surveying, it is the place 
fixed upon by the artiſt to uſe his inſtru- 
ments, and make his otfervations z in Afro- 
nomy, it is the two points in which the pla- 
nets are at the greateſt diſtance from the 
ſun. 
STA/TIONARY (S.) in /fronomy, is ſaid of 
a planet that is ſo fixed or ſettled in a place, 


to ſtand till for ſome time, without any pro- 
greſſi ve motion in its orbit; in Trade, it is 
ſuch goods or merchandize as ate uſed in 
ſchools, compting houſes, &c, ſuch as ink, 
quills, paper, books, &c. ' 
STA'TIONER (S.) a tradeſman that deals in 
paper, quills, ink, books, &c. 
STA*TUARY (S.) one that makes or carves 
images in wood, ſtone, &c; | 
STA'IUE (S.) any fort of image or repre- 
ſentation of men or beaſts in wood, ſtone, 
metal, &c, 5 
Aͤcbilllas Statue, is one that repreſents 
any great hero or general, from Achill:s, 
who had a great number of ſtatues erected in 
honour of him, all over Greece; thoſe that 
are carved or caſt in Roman habits, are called 
Roman ſtatues, though made to repreſent the 
king of Great-Britain, &c. | 
Equeſtrian Statue, one that fepreſents 3 
king,” general, or other great man on horſe- 
back. - >". t | 


or thing, 
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STEALTRH (part.) any thing done privately, 
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STR 
ancient manner of the Greets, who repre- | 
ſented their deities, wreſtlers, &c, un- 
cloathed. 

Hydraalick Statue, one that caſts water 
out of its mouth, &c. or that is placed to 
adorn a fountain, &c. 

STAT TURE (S.) the height, bulk, or ſize of 

any perſon. | 

STA'TUTE (S.) a publick law, ordinance, 

. decree, or act of parliament, &c, 

STAVE(V.):o knock, break, or beat to pieces 
a caſk, tub, ſhip, &c. that is made up or 
compoſed of many ſingle pieces. „ 
STAVES (S.) boards appropriated to the uſe 
of making caſks, &c. 
STAY (V.) to remain, continue, or abide ina 
place; alſo to ſtop, or wait for a perſon while 

one is travelling, &c, alſo to forbear or give 
a perſon time to pay a debt, &c. alſo to prop 
up or ſupport a pei ſun, &c. 

STAY (S.) a prop or ſupport to any thing ; 

alſo a ſtop, delay, or continuance. 

STAYS (S.) ina Ship, are cerain iopes to keep 
the maſts from falling aft, forward or over- 

board, which are faſtened to all maſts, top- 
maſts, and flag ſtaffs, but the ſprit-ſail top- 

maſt; alſo pieces of wood ſo contrived as to 
keep bells upon end that are ringing, to give 
eaſe and reſt to the ringers, that they may 
not be put to the trouble of raiſing them 
every time the are minded to ring; alſo a 
garment made of buckram covered with ſi k, 
Ke. and filled with flips of whale-bone, 
to fit a woman from the ſhoulders to the 
waiſt, which being laced tight, ſhapes them 
handſomely, and keeps their breaſts from 
{wagging - 

STEAD (S. a place, room; alſo the ſurety or 
attorney for another. 

STEA/DY (A.) unmoveable, conſtant, true, 
reſolute, ſure, or firm, x | 

STEADY (V.) a word of command given by 
the condor to the ſteerſman of a ſhip, to keep 
her upon the courſe free from yaws or turn- 

1ngs in and out, 

STEAK or STAKE (S.) a thin ſlice of meat 
cut off a large joint, in order to be dreſſed 
preſently, 

STEAL (V.) to take away the property of 
1 either by open violence, or pri- 

vately. 


ſecretly, or unknown to ſome perſons who 
are concerned therein, | . 
STEAM (S.) a vapour or ſmoak that ariſes 
from all warm humid matter. 
STEAM (v.) to emit or ſend forth ſmoak or 
vapour like hot, boiling liquor, 
STE/DFAST (A.) firm, ſure, immoveable, 
conſtant, reſolute, that cannot' be wrought 
upon to change their minds, true, loyal, &c. 
STEED (S ) a horſe, | 
STEEL (S.) iron changed or converted by 
certain operations of fire, and other ingre- 
Gents, whereby it becomes cloſer pored, 


STE 
harder, and finer, for the uſe of edge-tools, _ 
than it naturally is, . 
STEE/LY (A.) any thing impregnated with or 
made up of ſteel, 

STEE/LY ARDS (S.) a balance for weighing 
— of different weights by one fingle 
weight only, which conſiſts of a rod of irom 
or ſteel abour a yard more or lefs long, di- 
vided into ſeveral parts or divifions, and ſup- 
ported by a ring at or near one end, which 
1s conſidered as a center, and by moving the 
weight farther or nearer it becomes heavier + 
or lighter, | | 
STEEP (A.) very much upon the ſlant, like & 
dish hill that is difficult of aſcent, | 
STEEP (V.) to ſoak any thing in liquor, to 
make it ſoft, or to impregnate it with the 
liquor, &c. 5 
STEEPLE (S.) an ornamental appendage to a 
church commonly at the weſt end, prin- 
cipally deſigned to hold or contain the bells; 
and theſe are uſually ſpires or towers, the firſt 
are of a conical form, the latter ſquare, 
$TEE/PNESS (S.) the condition of a hill, &c. 
that is very high and hard to aſcend, - 
STEER (S.) a young ox. 
STEER (V.) to guide, conduct, or regulate a 
ſhip in the water; ſo that it may go from 
one place to another in the leaſt time, and 
with moſt eaſe; alſo to manage any buſineſs 
or affair, &c, by 
STEE/RAGE (S.) the room or place in the 
bulk bead of the great cabbin of a ſhip, 
where the ſteerſman fits to manage the 
helm; a'ſo the act of ſteering or guiding a 


ſhip. 

STEE/RSMAN (S.) he who ſteers or guides 
the ſhip through ſeas, rivers, &c. 

STEGANO/GRAPHY (S.) the art of com- 
municating one's mind to another in a ſecret 
manner, ſo that none but ſuch as have the 
key, can readily expiain the meaning or in- 
tention of the characteis made uſe of; and 
though this has been long known and prac- 
tiſed in the world, yet Tritbemius appears to 
have been the firft that publiſhed the rules 
thereof in his famous treatiſe of ſtenography, 
fince whom, ſeveral have written to explain 
and improve him. | 

STELO/GR APHY (S.) a writing or incrip- 
tion upon a pillar,” Ze. . 

STEM (S.) the flock or ſtalk of a tree, plant, 
flower, &c. that bears up and ſupports the 
leaves, fruits, &c. alſo the race or pedigree 


| 


of a family; in a Ship, it is that great fim- 


ber which comes compaſling from the keel, 
1] wherein it is ſcarfed up before the fore- 
caſtle, and that it is that guides the rake of 
the ſhip, 
STEM (V.) to ſtop, reſiſt, bear up againſt, pre- 
vent or hinder ſome thing's being done. 
STENO/GR APHY (S.) the art of ſhort- hand 
writing. | 
STENTO/RTAN (A.) loud, n6ify, boiſterous, 
effenfive to the ears, &c, 
| STEN- 
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"STENTOR OPHO/NICK. TUBE (S.) an in- 
ſtrument uſed at ſea, in an army, &c, com- 
monly called a ſpeaking trumpet, by which 

. the voice of the ſpeaker may be heard 
much farther than the natural voice poſhbly 


"ps 


can. 

$TEP (S,) a ftair or convenience to aſcend or 
deſcend by; alſo the ſpace. or diſtance that a 

man takes or makes at each ſtride with his 

legs; * in a Ship, it is that piece of timber 
that is faſten:d to the keelſon, or wherein 
the main-maſt, . fore - maſt, and 
the capſtan do and, 

"STEP (V.) to move, walk, or go forwards, 
by ſeiting one foot before t the other alter- 

nately. 

 STEP-FA/THER or MOTHER (S. the man 
or woman that marries the mother or father 
of children born before ſuch mairiage, 

STERCORA'TION (S.) a dunging or manu- 
ring of land, &c. 

'STEREOGRA/PHICAL (A.) ſomething be- 
longing to the art of ſhadows, or repreſent . 

ing the forme of ſolids upon a plane, 
STEREO MET RV (S.) the art of meaſuring 
or finding the contents of ſolids, ſometimes 

called gauging, &c. 

STERIL (A.) barren, unfeuitfal, that yields 
or brings forih nothing to perfection; alſo 
ery, empty, ſhallow. 

STERVLITY or STE'/RILNESS (S.) barren- 
neſs, unfruitfulneſs, &c. 

STERLING or STA'RLING (S.) the name 
of a ſmall bird, much valued for its fine mu- 
fical note; alſo the name of the true current 


coin of England, when made of its exact, 


ſſtandard for fi neneſs. 
STERN (A.) fierce, ſevere, crabbid, grim, 
angry, Kc, 

F STERN (S.) a term among Hunters for the 
tail of a grey-hound or wolf; in a Ship, 
- ſometimes it means the whole hindermoſt 
part of a ſhip, and ſometimes only the outer- 
moſt part abaft. 


"I 


- STERNUTA/TION (S.) ſneezing, or For- 


cible driving out of the head ſome ſharp 


matter, which vellicates and diſturbs 15 


nerves and fibres. 

eee cee (A.) any thing that 
provokes ſneezing, by raiſing a convulſive 
motion in the tunicks of the brain. 

* STERQUILYNUS (S.) an.imaginary deity the 
ancients invoked when they were dunging 
2 land, as the ſuperintendaat over thoſe, 
affairs. - | 

* STE/VENAGE (S.) in Hertfordſbire, a ſmall | 
town, whoſe church is built on a hill; its 
market is weekly on Monday; diſtant from 
London 25 computed, and 22 meaſured 
miles. 

STEW (V.) to ſoak or boil a thing lowly or 

gently for a conſiderable time over a mode- 
rate fire. : 

STEW: -S.) a proper place to keep fiſh alive 
and always, ready for uſe; allo. brothel or 
_ houſe of profiitution, 


2 
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STF/WARD (S.) one who has the eare and 
management of another perſon's eftate, &c, 
in a Ship, he is the purſer's delegate, to ſee 
that the bread and other ſtores be regular. 
ly diſtributed to the men, and carefully laid 
up in the ho'd, e. 

Lord Higb Steward of England, is a tem- 
porary officer, who is appointed to officiate 
at a coronation, the trial of a nobleman for 
high treaſon, &c. which being ended, his 
commiſſion expires, he breaks his wand, 
and fo puts an end to his authority. 

STE'W ARDSHIP (S.) the employment, bu- 
fineſs, or office of a ſte ward. 

STEWS (S.) any publick and allowed place 


allowed in foreign countries to this day, aud 
in England till the time of Henry VIII, or 
about the time of the Reformation ; this was 
in or near that place in Southwark, now vul- 
garly called the Mint. 

STE/YNING or STE/NING (s.) a mall bo- 
rough town in Suſſex, that ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, whoſe market is week- 

ly on Friday; beſides which it bas a month- 
ly market, on the - ſecond Wedneſday of 


large, and alſo ſeveral fairs for cattle, fat 

and lean; it was formerly a very large town, 
but is now much decreaſed, having but about 
1 50 families, of which chere are only about 
80 who afe qualified to vate for parliament- 
men, who are all ſuch as live in a burgage- 
tenure, and being a legal inhabitant in the 
pariſh, is charged to the church and poor 
its chief magiſtrate is a conſtable, who pre- 
ſides over and determines elections, who 
ated ſo notoriouſly partial in the year 1710, 
that the corporation was ſilenced for bribery 

in that affair, but has fince got its at cient 
privilege again; diſtant from London 40 com- 
puted, and 47 meaſured miles, 

STUBIUM(S )the ſame with antimony, which 
is a mineral of a metallick nature, conſiſt- 
ing of a mineral ſulphur, partly very pure, 
and approaching to that of gold, of a red 
colour; and partly of a combuſtible, com- 
mon ſulphur, and of a great quantity of 
fuliginous, indigeſted, metallick mercury, 
participating of the nature of lead, and alſo 
of a terreftrial ſubſtance mixed with a little 
ſalt; that commonly ſo'd in ſhops is melted, 
and made into a pyramidal form. 

STICK S.) a piece of wood commonly of a 
mall Gze, though ſometimes a whole tree 
is called a ſtick of timber ; ; alſo a a walking- 
aff, &c, * 

STICK (S.) to cleave or. alias to any thing; 
alſo to thruſt any ſharp- pointed weapon, &c. 

into any thing. 

STVCKLE (v.) to contend earnefily or ſtre- 


perſon's intereſt; &c. 


STVCKLER (. ) one that contends earneſt Ys 
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for lewed women to reſide in with i impunity, 


every month, for cattle, which is pretty 


nuouſly for any thing, to be zealous for a 
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. STILL (Part.) yet, to chis time or inſtant, 


* 
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STI 
or is very zealous for a perſon, cauſe, * 
part . " 
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places, but more for ſpert than real 


uſe, 


STICKY (A.] of a clammy nature, apt to STYMULATE (V.) to egg on, ſpur, ſtir up, 


cleave or adhere to any thing. 


excite, &c. 


STIFF (A.) rigid, ſ-vere, auſtere in temper, |STIMULA'/TION (S.) a puſhing, forcing on 


or behaviour; alſo that which will not bend, 
or be pliable, &c. 

Sti Gale of Wind, among the Sailors, is a 
ftrong hard one. | 

STVFFEN (V.) to make or grow inflexible, 
or that 15 difficult to be bent, 

STVELE (V.) to ſuffocate or choak with 

' ſmoak, &c. alſo to hide, ſecrete, conceal, or 
ſuppreſs any thing. 

STIFLE JOVNT (S.) in Farriery, is the firſt 

joint or bending next to the buttock, and 
above the thigh. 

STVGMAS (S.) ſometimes means publick 
marks of infamy or diſgrace, ſuch as burn- 
ing on the hand, face, &c. for crimes com- 
mitted ;z and ſometimes marks of ſlavery or 
bondage; and ſometimes thoſe inciſions that 
the Heathens made upon their fleſh in honour 
of ſome falſe deity; and theſe were made 
ſometimes with an hot iron, and ſometimes 
with the punctore of fine needles, which 
were afterwards filled with a fine powder of 
yarious colours ; ſome amnog the Chriſtians 


alſo, eſpecially in the Eaſt, and the pilgrims }|' 


at Jeruſalem, uſe it, by having a crucifix, &c. 
made upon their atms, breaſt, ce. 
STI/GMATIZE (V.) to ſet a mark of infamy 
vpon a perſon, by burning him on the hand, 

face, &c. for crimes; alſo to give a perſon 
a bad character, by reporting him guilty, or 
accuſing him of ill praiſes, 
STILE (S,) ſometimes means theentrance into 
or common pa: ting of fields, made with ſteps 
to go over, \ poſts to go through, &c. ſome- 
times the iron wire, &c.in a ſun dial, that 
caſts the ſhadow upon the hour ; and ſome- 
times the manner of a perſon's ſpeaking or 
writing upon any ſubject; in Fornery, it is 
an upright piece which goes from the bottom 
to the 10p in the wainſcotting. 
STILL (v.) to huſh or make quiet, to appeaſe 
a noiſe, or ſatisfy a perſon's anger, &c. 
STILL (A.) quiet, eaiy, that makes no noiſe, 
or buſtle. ' 
STILL (S.) an alembick or inſtrument uſed by 
chymiſts, &c. to extract the ſpirit out of any 
liquors, flowers, fruits, &c. ' 


now, &c, a 
STULL BORN (A.) a child that is brough 
forth dead. 8 
STYLLEN or STVLLING (S.) a frame or 

land made to put barrels of drink or wine 

on, &c, a : | | 
STILLETTO (s.) a dagger, tuck, or ſhort 
- fword,... +. + © 5 8 
STVLLNESS (8) quietneſs, filentneſs, con- 
tentedneſs, &c. : 48 
STILTS (S.) fticks with proper places to put 


or forward. 

STING (V.) to prick, wound, or cauſe pain 
with a ſting ; to make a perſon fret, or be 

uneaſy, . 

STING (S.) the venemous part of ſome in- 

ſes, and other creatures, bodies, &c. in the 

ſhape of a ſpear, by which they defend 
themſelves, and . frequently kill their ene- 

mies, Ss. . 8 

STYNGO (S.) very ſtrong drink, wine, or 

other ſpirituous liquor, 

STI/NGY (A.) covetous, near, mean-ſpirit= 

ed, of a diſhonourable temper and niggardly 

diſpoſition, 

STINK (V.) to emit an unſavoury or diſagree- 

able ſmell, _ 

STINK (S.) a flench, a noiſome, rank, ox 

_ difagreeable ſmell. _ 

STINT (V.) to limit or appoint what a per- 
ſon may or may not do. 3 

STI/PEND (S.) an allowante, wages, ſalary, 
or income. | 

STI/PENDIARY (S.) one who ſerves for 
wages, hire, or a ſettled reward, | 

STUPTICK (S.) a medicine endued with the 

property of ſtopping blood. ö 

STI/PULATE V.) to ſettle the terms of a 

bargin or agreement, upon which ſuch or 

fuch a thing ſhall be done or forbotne. 

STIPULA/TION (S.) an article or agreement 

to be inſerted into a contract; the condi- 

tion upon which a thing may or may not be 

done, | n 

STIR (V.) to move, excite, buftle, buſy, or. 

| concern one's ſelf in an affair. 

STIR (S.) a diſturbance, buſtle, noiſe, hurry, 

&c. 

STYRRUP (V.) to threſh or beat a perſon”. 

with a ſhoe maker's ſtirrup. 2 8 

STYRRUP (S) the ſtep or ſtay faſtened to a 
horſe's ſaddle to aſſiſt one to aſcend his back, 

or keep one ſteady upon it; alſo an inftrument 
uſed by ſhoe makers to put over their kr.ee 
and under their foot, to hold their work 
tight upon their knee, | | 

STITCH (S.) a ſingle operation of the needle, 

' aw), &c. alſo a ſharp pricking pain inthe fide. 

STITCH (V.) to ſew or faſten things together 
with a'ncedle. aw), &c. 

STI/VER (S.) a Dutch coin, near five farthings 
ſterling in value, 

STOAK or STOKE( V.) to ſtir up, rake, cook, 
feed, and look after a great fire, ſuch as 
brewers, diftillers. glaſs-houſes, &c. uſe, 

STOA*KER or STO/KER (S.) one who tends 
and looks after a brewer's, &c. fire, 

STOCK (S.) the trunk or body of a tree; 2 
fund of money or quantity of goods; allo a 
family, race or generation of perſons 3 alſo 


4 perſon's feet in to walk with in dirty 


* 


the wooden part of a gun, an anchor, &c. 
_ T8 i 4 od, STOCK 
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STOCK (v.) in ſeveral T. rades, is to fit pro- 


STOcKTON (S.) in Darham, is new a large 
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per wooden parts to the metal ones, as of a 


muſket, a piſiol, &c, in Gaming, to put the] 
cards together again without playing them; 
+ alfo to lay in a large quantity of any ſort of | 


goods, &c, a 
STOCKBERIDGE (S.) in Hampſhire, is a noted | 


© thoropgh- fare town, in the ſouth-weſtern 
road, and has ſeveral good inns for the en- 
tertainment of man and horſe 5 it was for- 
.  merly market-town,, but now, through its 
poverty, the market is diſcontinued ; and 
tho' it is a borough-town that returns two 
members to parliament, and is governed by a 
mayor, &c. yet it is ſo mean, that it is re- 
ported, that they have been forced to make 
an hoſtler mayor, when at the ſame time an 
innkeeper carried the mace; they had like 
to have loſt their charter for bribery in chu- 
fing parliament-men ; diſtant from London 
computed, .and bg meaſured miles, 
STO/CKPORT (S.) in Cheſbire, a ſmall town, 
_ Whoſe market is weekly on Friday; diftant 
from Lenden 134 computed, and 160 mea- 
ſured miles. 
STOCKS {S.) a publick puniſhment, more of 
ſhame than-pain, for various ſmall offences ; 
alſo a frame made of large timbers, uſed by 
thipwrights to build ſhips aſhore on; alſo 
the publick funds or great treading compa- 
nies allowed by authority of parliament, &c. 


mark et town, that of late years is riſen up 
in the ſtead of Tarum, which was formerly. 
a very good market town, and is now only 
zn inſign ficant village. Stockton, from no 
trade, nor houſes, but poor, thatch'd, or clay 
ones, is now a place of great buſines and 
reſort, - full of well-built houſes, and go- 
verned by a mavor, &c. its market is weekly, 
very large for all manner of proviſions, but 
the chief trade carried on here is lead and 
butter, of both which great quantities are 
ſent to London, and alſo exported abroad ; 
diſtant from London 180 computed, and 220 
meaſured miles. | 
STOVICAL (A.) like to, or after the manner 
bf the Stoicks. 8 . 
STOYICISM (S.) the doctrine, maxims, or 
opinions of the Stoicks, 
STOVICKS (S.) a ſect of heathen philoſophers 
who took their name from the Greek word 
Hoa, a porch, becauſe they uſed to meet in 
Zeno's ſchool (who is the reputed founder of 
this ſet) which was in a porch at Arbens ; 
they taugbt that man's ſupreme happineſs 
confiſted in living according and agreeable to 
nature and reaſon, and that God was the 
. ſoul of the world; the Phariſees affected the 
ſame ftiffneſs, patience, apathy, auſterity and 
inſenſibility, which this ſect is famous for. 


STO/KESLY (S.) in the North Riding of 


Yorkſhire, a preity good town, whoſe market 
is weekly en Saturday; diſtant from London 
179 computed, and 217 meaſured miles. 
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STOLE (S.) a long garment worn by princes, 
_ Prieſts, &c. as an enſign of their function, 
authority, &c, among the Romiſh prieſts, it 
is a mark of diſtinction worn by ſuperior 
prieſts in their reſpective churches over their 
ſurplices, | 
Groom of the Stole, the head perſon belong. 
ing to the king or queen's bed-chamber. 
STO/LEN (A.) any, thing taken away from 
the true owner feloniouſly. 


part of the body that is concerned about the 
food, but is properly only the left orifice of 
the ventricle, by which meats are conveyed; 
ſometimes it means an appetite to or defire 
for meat; alſo choler, paſſion, fury, &c. 
STO MACH (v.) to 2 be angry at, or 
diſpleaſed with. 


peeviſh, proud, loth to ſubmit or comply. 
STOMA/CHICKS (5.) medicines proper for, 
or uſeful in any diſeaſe of the ſtomach 
STONE (S.) in Staffurdſpire, a {mall town, 
whoſe market is weekely on Tueſday ; diſ- 
tant from London 110 computed, and 141 
meafured miles. Wo” 
STONE (S.) thoſe hard minerals that are uſed 
in build ngs, pavements, &c. alſo thoſe ad- 
mired or valuable ſubſtances that are \:t in 
rings, jewels, &c. alſo the caſe of the ker- 
nel of many forts of fruits, ſuch as peaches, 
nectarines, &c, alſo a weight of eight pound 
for meat, «and fourteen' for wool, &c, ac- 
cording to the cuſtoms of different markets; 
a:ſo accretions of fabulous particles in the 
gall, kidneys and bladders of the human 
ſpecies as well as in thoſe of brutes. | 
STONE (V.) to throw or caſt ſtones at a per- 
- ſon in order to maim or kill him; alſo to 
take out the kernels of raiſons peaches, &c. 
alſo to caſtrate or cut out the generative parts 
of male creatures; among the eros, ſtoning 
was a capital puniſhment for offences of a 
heinous' nature, and ſuch as the law con- 
demned to death, without naming the par- 
ticular kind of death; when a man was con- 
demaed to death, he was led out of the city, 
having an officer before him with a pike in 
his hand, at the top of whick was a piece dt 
linen cloth, to cauſe it to be ſeen far off. 
and that thoſe that might have any thing 
offer in vindication of the criminal, might 
now propoſe it, before they proceeded any 
farther; if no one came, he was conducted 
to the place of execution, and was exhorted 
to acknowledge and conſeſs the fault, and 
then he was toned, which was done ſome- 


the witneſſes beginning; and ſometimes be 
was brought to a ſteep place, whoſe height 
was at leaſt two fatboms; from whencz one 
of the wi:neſſes threw him, and the other 
rolled a large ftone upon him; if this cid 
not kill him, they continued throwing ſtones 


at him till he was dead. 
STONE» 
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STO/MACH (S.) is uſually taken for all that 


STO MACHFUL (A.) angry, dogged, croſs, | 


times by throwing ftones at him till he died, 


grONEHENOE G.) in ire, upon de- 
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liſbury-Plain, about fix meles north from Sa. 
ſiſpury, «pon the "fide of the river Zen, is 
one ot the moſt remarkable pĩeces of antiquity 
left in this iſland, being ſuppoſed to be ſome 
monumental pile for the dead, upon ſome 
very extraordinary occafion, though the cer- 
tainty is not abſolutely known ; it was at Þ 
firſt compoſed of four large concentrick cir- 
cles, and the ſtones, as they are generally 
called, which compoſe the lines, are ſuppfed 
not to have been digged out of any quarry, 
- but to have been made of ſand, very ſtrongly 
cemented together, with ſome proper gluti- 
nous matter, ſome of them being 28 feet 
high, and ſeven broad, and fo lid croſs one 
another, that it ſurprizes every one that looks 
at them, though time has fo demoliſhed 
them, that they are now very imperfect, 
both as to ſize and form; the number, as they 
remain now, is 72; but thoſe who deſire a 
more perfe&t accout of theſe wonderful ſtones, 
are deſired to peruſe Inge Jones, the great 
archireR, bis account of this matter, 
STONY (A.) full of, or mixed with ſtones ; 
alſo hard, obdurate, or like to a ſtone. 
STO/NY-STRATFORD(S.) in Buckergham- 
ſhire, an ancient, well known, frequented 
town in the Chefter and Trib road from Lon 
don; it is large, and well built of ftone ; in 
it are two churches, and a croſs erefteq by 
king Edward I. in memory of Eleanor his 
queen; it has a good ſtone-br ge over the 
river; the market is weekly on Saturday 
the principal manufacture in and near this 
town is bone- lace; diſtant from London 44 
computed, and 53 meaſured miles. 
STOOL (S.) a moveable ſeat for a perſon to 
ſit on, without a back; © alſo the eating na- 
ture, by voiding the excrements, ' 
STOOP (V.) to bow or bend downwards to 
the ground, to cringe, ſubmit, yield, conde- 
ſcend, &c, in Falconry, it is the bearing down 
of the hawk to catch her prey. 
STOOP (S.) a foreign meaſure of about two 
quarts Engliſh. $5 
STOP (V.) to detain, ſtay, hinder, to ceaſe 
from motion, &c. 
STO/PPAGE (S.) any fort of hinderance, ob- 
ſtruction, &c. | 
STO/PPER (S.) in a Ship, is a piece of cable 
uſed to prevent the hallyards or the cable from 
running out too far; ſometimes it means a 
rammer, &c. as a tobacco per, Sc. 
STO/PPLE (s.) a ſtopper of a caſk, bottle, 
&c 


STORE (S.) plenty, abundance ; - alſo provi- 
ſions, ammunition, &c, provided for a ſhip, 
army, citadel, &c. 

STORK (S.) a bird celebrated for the tender- 
neſs and care it ſhews towards its dam, which, 
it never forſakes, but feeds and defends even 
to death, it is a bird of paſſage, and towards 
winter moves into warmer climates, it uſu- 
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trees, towers, &c. its beak. and legs are long 
and red, it ſeedg upon ſnakes, frogs, and 
inſects; its plumage would be quite white, 
it it was not for the extremity of its wings 
being black, and ſome ſmall part of its 
head and thighs ; it fits the ſpace of 30 days, 
and Jays but four eggs; it is an unclean 
bird in Mcfes's catalogue, but is now eaten, 
and much eſteemed for the delicioufneſs of 
its fleſh, 
STORM (S.) a ſudden, violent, or 'hafty 
ſhower of rain, wind, hail, &c. alſo a great 
noiſe, buſtle, hurry, fight, attack; eſpe- 
cially in the beſieging of a town, it is the 
ſcaling of the walls, enterieg the breaches, 
and taking it, ſword in hand by a violent and 
ſudden onſet. | 
STORM (V.) to rave or make a noiſe, to 
ſcold, quarrel, chafe, fiet,/ find fault; Ke. 
alſo co attack à town ſudcenly, violently, 
&c, 8 
STO'/RMY (A.) windy, boiſterous, tempeſtu- 
ous, and violent rainy weather, &c, 
STO'RTFORD or BVSHOPS-STORT- . 
FORD (S.) in Hertfordſhire, from a ſmall 
inconſiderable town, is now become a large, 
handfome, well-built town, being a tho- 
rough · fare from London to Cambridge, Net- 
Market, and St. Edmunſbury, full of con- 
venient inns, ail well ſupplied weekly on 
Thurſday with all manner of neceſſaries at 
the market; the town is built in the form 
of a croſs, having four ftreets pointing eaſt, 
weſt, north, and ſouth; the river Stert runs 
through it, and parts Hakin Hill-freet from 
the reſt of the town; diſtant from London 25 
computed, and 29 meafured miles. 
STO*RY (S.) ſometimes means a narration or 
hiſtory of ſome matter of fact; and ſome- 
times a lie or invention, a falſe or idle tale, 
&c. and ſometimes a floor or partition in a 
houſe, &c. - 
STOVE (S.) a ſmall cloſe fire, ſometimes uf 
for drying ſugar, ſweet- meats, &c. 
STOUT (A.) ſtrong, luſty, bold, courage- 
ous, fearleſs; alſo Riff, inflexible, ſtubborn, 
&c. 
STOUT (S.) a particular ſort of beer ſtronger 
than common. 
STOU'TNESS (S) ſtrength, bulk, largeneſs, 
courageouſneſs, &c. alſo humourſomeneſs, 
ſtiffneſs, &c, 
ST.)>W or STOW-MA/RKET (S.) in Suffolk, 
a large and beautiful town, with a ſpacious 
church; here the manufaQtures of tam- 
mies, and ſuch like ftuffs, are vigorouſly 
carried on; the market is well ſuoplied 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Lonaon 
62 computed, and 73 meaſured miles. 
STOW (V.) to put, lodge, lay up, or fix goods 
in the moſt commodious manner in a ſhip, 
warehouſe, &c, a 
STOW/AGE (S.) warehouſe room, or proper 


ally builds its neſt on the tops of the þigheft 


conveniences to lay up goods, fiores, &c. alſo 
. | | the 
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._ the premĩum or money paid on ſuch an oe 

do cafion, &c, 1 , ' 
STOW ON THE. WOULD (S.) in Gloucefter- 

Hire, in writings, commonly called Stow St. 

Edward, which although it is but a mean 
town, and has but few inhabitants, yet the 

' pariſh is 12 miles in compaſs; the market is 

. weekly on Thurſday ; diftant from London 
65 computed, and 77 meaſured miles. 
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STR A/DDLE (V.) to firetch or extend the 


legs wider than common; alſo in Sports or 
Gaming, to play who ſhall pay the reckoning, 

STRA'/GGLE (V.) to wander or go aſti ay, to 
break from company, to ſeparate, &c. like 
foldiers, that do not keep their ranks, but 
run irregularly up and down. | 

STRAIGHT (A.] even, direct, without any 

.  _ turnings. | . 

STR AIGHT (Part.) preſently, now, inſtantly, 
a (mall time hence, not long firſt, c. 

STRAVGHTEN (v.) to make even or direct, 

_ without any waving or bending. 

STRAVGHTWAY (Part.) now, inſtantly, 

uickly, . preſently, &c. £ | 
RAIN (V.) to force, ftrive, or earneſtly en- 
deavour, to uſe violence, to ſtretch or extend 
any thing beyond its natural ſize or ſtrength ; 
alſ@ to paſs 1:quids through cloths, &c. to ſe- 
pParate the dregs, ſediment, &c. from the 
pure liquor. 

STRAIN (S.) a vigorous trial or endeavour; 
alfo an extenfion of the finews beyond their 
matural tone, ſometimes called a ſprain; in 
Muffe it is the part of a tune or air where 
tze compoſiiion makes a full cloſe, ONS, 
STRAIT (A.) narrow, ſcanty, poor, diſtreſſed, 

' grieved, perplexed, &c. 


STRAIT (S.) in Geography, is ſuch a part of | 


the ſea as is ſhut up between two lands that 
are pretiy near one another, at the end of 
which the ſea opens again, as the Straits of 
Cibral:ar into the Mediterranean ſea, | 
STRAITEN (V.) tofiretch one's purſe beyond 
one's ability, or to lay out more money upon 
an extraordinary occaſion than can with 
convenience be ſpared. 5 
STRAIVTNESSS.) extreme neceſſity, want 
poverty, ſcantineſs, or narrowneſs, &c. 
STRAKE (S.) the mark or line that a cart- 


wheel, &c, makes; alſo a ſeam between two] 
- Planks; alſo any ſtroke or mark of a different 


colour upon cattle, fruit, &c. . 
STRAND (S.) tbe banks or ſhore of a river, 
fea, &c. which it never or very rarely over- 

flows 3 in Rope-making, it is one of the 
threac s that compoſe a rope. 


FT ; STRAND (V.) to run or burſt a ſhip upon the 


ſhore of a ſea or river, 
STRANGE (A.) uncommon, wonderful, un- 
vſual, ſurorizing, &c. 3 2 


* STR ANGER (S.) a foreigner,” or unknown] 


rien. 


STRA'NGLE (V.) to choak or ſtop the breath. 


of a perſon or creature. ſo as to kill them. 


STRa'NGLES (S.) in Farriery, is a diſeaſe in 


- 
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| horſes, that occaſions them to vent thick 

matter at the noſe, ; 

STRA'NGLING (S.) the act of choaking, 
ſtifling, or ſuffocating, 

STRA/NGURY (S.) a diſorder that occaſions 

a perſon to void his urine with great pain, 

by a drop at a time, havinga continual want 

| and inclination to piſs, 

[STRAP (S.) a lip or thong of leather to faſten 
one's ſhoe, &c, with; in a Ship, it is a rope 
ſpliced about a block, to faſten it any where 
that it is to be uſed; in Surgery, it is a band 
made of filk or leather, &c. to ſtretch out 
members in the ſetting broken joints, &c. 

STRAP (S.) to faſten down with a ſtrap ; 
alſo to beat or threſh a perſon with a leather 
thong. y 

STRAPA/DO (8) a military puniſhment, 
wherein the criminal to be puniſhed, baving 
his hands bound behind him, is hrawa to the 
top of a poſt by a rope, from thence being 
ſuddenly let fall, his arms, &c. are diſlocated, 

STR A'PPING (A.) big, large, Juſty, &c. 

STRA'TA (S.) layers of beds of different ſeil 
or matter, 

STRA'TAGEM (S.) an artful or cunning de- 
vice to execute an affair, eſpecially in war- 
like matters, | 

STRATARUTHMETRY (S.) the art of put- 
ting an army into any regular geometrical 
form or figure, as the emergence may require, 
or of knowing the number that any army 
conſiſis of by the figure they are put into. 

ST \A'TFORD (s.) in Warwickſpire, com- 
monily- called Stratford upon Avon, a very 
good town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Thurſday it has two churches, and is well 
filled with houſes and inbabitants ; its chief 
commodity is malt, which it makes in great 
abundance ; diſtant from London 67 compu- 
ted, and 81 meaſured miles. , 

STRATO/CRACY (S.) military government, 
or a kingdom governed by ſoldiers. 

STRA/TTON (S.) in Cornwall, a ſmall town, 

much noted for gardens and gatlick ; its 
market is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
Lond:in 174 computed, and att meaſured 
miles, . 

STRAW (S.) the ſtalk or ſtem of corn; in 

military Diſcipline, it is a word of command 

to diſmiſs ſoldiers when they have grounded 

| their arms, but ſo that they may be ready to 
take them up upon the ſignal of firing a 
muſket, beating a drum, &c. 

STRAWBERRY (S.) an exceeding pleaſant 
ſummer fruit, : 

STRAY (V.) to wander, ſtraggle, or go out of 
the right way, "I, 

STRAY (S. ) a beaft that has broken his bounds 

of paſture, or perſon that is run away from 

his diſcipline, &, _ | 

STREAK (S.) a line or mark made tb put 
things in order by, &c. | 


with a line or ſtroke of a different colour, 
2 cd STREA'KED 


STREAK (V.) to point or mark any thing | 
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STREA/KED (A.) any thing marked with. STRING (V.) to put beads on a thread or 


lines or ſtrokes of different colours. 


STREAM (S.) a coutſe or current of running | 
waters, Ls 


” 
4 
* 


ſtring; alſo. to fix up muſical inſtruments 


with gut or wire firings, to make them fit 
for playing on. 


STREAM (V.) to walk, move, or go along STRINGS (S.) in a peculiar manner, are the 


ſoberly or gently with the current, &c. allo | 
to loiter about idly, 

STREA'MER (S.) a flag or colour hung out 

on holidays, &c. as a token of mirth, &c, 

STREA'MING (S.) moving or going with the 
current; alſo iſſuing out in a conſtant re- 
gular flow of any ſort of liquor, 

STREET (S.) the road-way between houſes, 
which for the conveniency of paſſengers and 
carriages is commonly paved, ; | 


STRENGTH (S.) ability, power might, ca- 


pacity of reſittance; &c. 
-STRE'NGTHEN (V.) to enable, make 
mighty or powerful, &c. : 

STRE NIA (S.) a goddeſs among the old Ro- 
mans, that preſided over new year gifts, 
whoſe feſtival was celebrated on that day in 
a little temple dedicated to her in the Holy 


Way. | | 
STRE/NUQUS (A.) earneſt, zealous, vigo- 
rous, 


STRESS (S) the principal point, or main bu- 


ſineſs that any one labours fur; alſo badneſs | 


of weather, ſtorms, &c. 
To lay a Streſs, to depend or rely upon a 
perſon or thing. ; 
STRETCH (V.) to extend, pull, or reach out 
to the full extent, &c. 4 
STRE/TCHERS (S.) with the Vatermen, are 


the bars of wood laid acroſs a boat for them 


to reſt their feet on while they row the boat, 


&c. Es 

STRE/TCHING (S.) putting out to the full 
extent; a'ſo ſaying or ſpeaking more than 
the truth, lying, a 

STREW (V.) to throw or ſcatter abroad or 
about, | 

STRICKEN (.) beaten, ſmitten; alſo grow- | 
ing old, or advancing in years, ; 

STRICT (A.) exact, ſevere, punctual, poſi- 
tive in obſerving orders, &c. 

STRIVCTNESS (S.) punctualneſs, exactneſs, 
ſevereneſs, rig dneſy, &c. 

STRIDE (V.) to ſtretch out the legs wide, to 
throw tae legs over the two ſides of a thing, 

zs a horſe, a camel, c. $4 

STRIFE (S.) contention, quarrelling, c. en- 
deavour, &c, 

STRIKE (V.) to beat; alſo to pierce pr affect 
the mind; alſo to ſweep off corn with a 
ſtrait ſtick ; in Sea Fiphrs, it is to lower the 
colours and yield to the enemy. 

STRIKE (S. L the ſtick that is drawn acroſs 
the top of a corn meaſure ; alſo the quantity 
of four buſhels of ur ground grain, 

STRVKING (S.) hitting or beating; alſo af- 
fecting the mind, by making a peculiar im- 
preſſion upon the ſenſes, underſtanding, me- 

| mo-'y, &c. 
STRING (S.) a long and ſmall thread, prin- 


chords of muſical infiriments, which are 

_ either gut or wire, | 

STRINGY (A.) full of firings, or long hard 

parts, ſuch as bad turnips, &c. - 

STRIP (V.) to unclothe or undreſs, to ma 

naked, &c. alſo to ſpoil or lay waſte, to rob, 

plunder, &c, 

STTIP (S.) a ſmall piece of paper, cloth, filk, 

&c, torn or cut off, 

STRIPE (S.) a ftripe or laſh with a whip ; 

a ſo a line in filk woven of a different colour. 

STRIPE (V.) to make or draw lines of differ- 

| e g 5 alſo to whip, lick, or beat a 

rſon. | 

STRVPLING (S.) a young man, one between 

a boy and a man, | 

STRIVE (V.) to endeavour, to contendy alſo 
to conteſt or fight with, 

STROAK or STROKE (S.) a blow; olſo a 

ſtreak, line, or daſh. 

SPOAK or STROKE (V.) to fawn upon, or 
gently and familiar'y draw the hand over 

any perſon or thing. | 

STROA'KING or STROKING (S.) gently 

rubbing or chaſing with the hand. 

STROLL (V.) to rove, ramble, or go about in 

a a Careleſs manner from one place to another. 

STRONG (A.) that has great ſtrength ofbo- 

dy 3 alſo that is very ſpirituous, as brandy, 

&c. alſo plain undeniable, &c. , 

STROUD (S.) in Gloucefterſhire, à ſmall town 
fituate on a hill, at the foot whereof runs 
the river of the ſame name, but commonly 
called Stroud Water, whoſe water is exceed- 
ing clear, and of ſo kind a nature, that it is 
particular'y famous for dying ſcarlet broad» 
cloth here, and all other grain colours in the 
beſt manner; there are alſo many fulling 
mills. erefted upon it, and a conſiderable. 
trade in the woollen manufactory is ca 
on here; the market is weekly on Friday; 
diſtant from London 78 computed, and 94 
meaſured miles. 

STRUCK (A.) impulſed, ſurprized, amazed, 
taken with a thing, &c, . 
STRU!CTURE (S.) any pile or building, but 
commonly a nob e or publick edifice z alſo 
the campoſition or make of any creature, 

plant, &c. \ f 

STRU/GGLE (S.) a conteſt or earneſt oppo- 
fition, . 

STRU'GGLE (V.) to endeavour earneſtly, to 
contend, encounter, or wreſtle with any 
thing, 

STRU/MPET (S.) a naughty woman, a whore, 
one who lives by lewdneſs. + 

STRUT (V.) to walk proudly or mageſtically, 
with the, neck ſtretched out, &e. 

STUB or STUMP (S.) a piece of a tree broken 


ST U/BBED 


cipally uſed to tie or faſten things together. 


> 


mort, With he root in the grounc. 


n hort, thick, fat, ſirong, well 
ſet, Ke. e HF 

SU BLE (S.) the ſbort firaw that is left 
with the roots in the ground after reaping. 
 STU/BBORN (A.) obſtinate, inflexible, poſi 
© "tive, that will not hearken to good advice 
or reaſonz&c. | | 
STUCK (S.) a fort of plaſter made, up of lime 
© and marble fincly powedered, to make images 
with, ſuch as buſto's, borſes, cc. 
STUD (S.) ſometimes means a ſtable of breed- 


| 


two flat heads and a neck between, uſed to 
button the wriſtbands or collars, &c. of mens 
ſhirts ; and ſometimes an iron pin, &c. to 
wind a watch - fpring round, &c. alſo a ſmall 
bit of braſs, filver, gold, &c. driven into 
© Cortoiſe-ſhell ſnuff- boxes, watch-caſes, &c. 
in the ſhape of flowers, knots, &c. 
STUD (v.) to fill or ornament any thing with 
ſtuds or ſmall wire, &c. 
STU/DENT (S.) one that applies himſelf to 
reading and ſpeculative ſtudies, eſpecially at 
univerſities, inns of court, &c. | 

- *STU/DIOUS (A.) thoughtful, induſtrious, one 
that ſtrives earneſtly to improve or get know- 
ledge in arts and ſciences, 

STUDY (V.) to apply the mind to think ear- 
neſtiy upon or about an art or ſcience, &c. 
STU Dy (s.) an earneſt application of the 
„mind to learn, know, or underſtand any 
thing; alſo a room or place ſet apart to read, 
meditate, write, &c. upon or about any 
thing. 2 | 
STUFF (S.) in Weaving, is any ſort of com- 

modity made of woollen thread, &c, but in 
a particular manner thoſe thin, light ones 
© . that women make or line their gowns of or 
wich; in Building, any fort of materials, 
Whether wood, mortar, &c. and univerſally 
any commodity whatever. 
STUFF (V.) to cramp, fill, or put as much 
into any thing as can be. 
STU (S.) the ferment of wine or that which 
_ "ſets it into motion, and ſo prepares it for 
 _  elarification, c. | 
_ *STU*MBLE (V.) to halt, to be ready to fall; 
alſo to flop, to be puzzled, or not readily 
comply with, or underſtand any thing. 
*STUMP (V.) to dig, root, or pull up or cut 
the ſtump or root of a tree, tooth, &c. alſo 
to boaſt, brag, vaunt, or proudly value one's 
' ſelf upon ſome ſmall qualification, &c. 
SNUMP (S.) any thing broken near to its 
ſocket cr root, as a tree, a tooth, &c. 
STUN (v.) to render a perſon wholly ſenſe- 
leſs by a violent blow, or incapable of hear- 
ing by a great noiſe, ſuch as diſchargiog of 
. Cannon, ringing of bells, &c. very near one. 
STUNT (V.) to binder or prevent a tree or 
_ creature, from growing to its natural bulk or 
Nature, by cutting, &c. \ 
*STUPE (S.).a bath of medicinal herbs mad 
hot to ſoak or bathe a bruiſed or putrified 
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STU EFT (V.] to render ſenſeleſs, by giving 


bdeſot or drink 


ing mares, ſ>metimes a ſmall button with“ 
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TUPEFA*CTION (S.) a rendering or making 
enſeleſs or unapprehenſive. 

a perſon ſome ſleepy doſe in violent and pain. . 

ful diſeaſes, ſuch as the ſtone, &c. alſo to 

ak a perſon's ſenſes away, fo as 
to render him thoughtleſs, fooliſh, &c. alſo 
ſurprize perſons by ſomething uncommon, 
frightful, &c. ſo that they have not the uſe 
of their reaſoning faculties for a time. 
TUPE/NDOUS (A.) ſurprizing, wonderful, 
amazing, aſtoniſhing, e. 

STVU/PID (A.) dull, blockiſh, unapprehenſise, 

ſenſeleſs, 8:c. | 

STU/RBRIDGE or STOW/ERBRIDGE (s.) 

in Werceſter ſhire, ſituate upon the river Stour, 

over which it has a very good bricge ; it is of 
late years vaſtly increaſed, both in houſes 
and inhabitants, by the great demand for all 
ſorts of irdn work that is made here; it has 
alarge market weekly on Saturday ; diſtant 
from London 99 computed, and 118 mea- 

_ ſured miles. 

$TU/RDY (A.) ſtrong, luſty, bold, reſolute, 

daring, impudent, &Cc. | 

STURMINSTER (S.) in Dorſetſbire, a mean 

town, that has a ſmall market weekly on 

Thurſday ; diſtant from London 94 com- 

puted, and 123 meaſured miles. 

STU/TTER (V.) to heſitate or ſtammer in 

' ſpeaking, e 

STU FT TTERING (S.) ſtammering, ſpeakipg 

brokenly, haiſtly, and imperfectly, &c. 

STY (S.) a ſtable or place where hogs are 

fed; alſo a ſore or red angry ſwelling upon 

the eye-11d, * 

STY/GIAN (A.) ſomething belonging to the 

tiver Styx. 

STYLOBA/TA (S.) in Architefure, is the 

pedeſtal or baſe that a column ſtands or is ſet 

upon. 

STYX (S.) a fountain of Arcadia, a province 
of the Peloponneſus in Greece iſſuing from the 
lake Pheneus, at the foot of Nanacris, fa- 
mous for the extreme coldneſs of its waters, 
which were preſent death to thoſe that drank 
them; they alſo corroded and waſted iron and 
copper, and broke all manner of veſſels they 
were put into, ſo that notbing but the hoof 
of a mule could hold them; iome ſay they 
bred fiſh that were mortal to all that eat of 
them; theſe extraordinary qualities gave oc- 
cafion to the peets to repreſent this ſpring to 
be one of the rivers of hell, which by their 
theology was in ſo 'much veneration among 
their gods, that if any of them ſwore by Styx, 
they were bound to perform what they had 
ſworn, or in caſe of failure, to be deprived of 
their deity for 100 years, 

SUBA'CTION S.) a thorough conquering, 
maſtering, rendering pliable or fir for uſe, 

SUBA'LPIN (A.) any ching that lives or 
grows under the mountains called the A 

SUBA/LTERN (S.) any perſon or thing that 


limb in. 


- 
- 


uccgeds by turns, or that acts under another. 
| SUBAL- 
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Sb ALTERNATE (A.) chat Tucceeds' by 


turns. * = a 3 
SUBCO/MRARY (A.) any, thing that agrees 
io quantity, t Mffers in quality. ” 
SUBCO/NSEQUENC a of) 

conſequenes Mät is drawn from, or follows, 
anothet that went before. 


ENCE (S.) one concluſion or] 


' the yells], is called corroſive ſu5limate, from 

its eating or corroding nature, but when this 
is cotrected or dulcified, it is reduced to a 
white ſubſtance, like ſlacked lime, &c. and 
called ſweet ſublimate. ; 

SUBLUME (A.) high, lofty, noble, grand, 
divine, dard, difficult, &c. Ty ARE 


SUBDEAYN (S.) an ecclefiaſtical, perſon, or SUBLIME (V.) to raiſe, refine, ſpiritulize, 


dignified clergyman, next under a dean. 
SUBDE/LEGA'TE{S.) a judge appointed to 
act for, or under another, | | 
SUBDIVYDE (V.) to divide the parts of any. 
thing into ſundry other parte, as if they were 
whole things. 


SURDIVINE (S.) any thing that is in aſubor- | 


dination to God, as an angel, &c. 

'SUBDV VISION (S.) a dividing of parts as 
wholes, that were anly a part of ſome other 
whole. +". p 

SUBDU/CT or SUBTRA'CT (V.) to draw or 
take a leſſer or an equal quantity or number 
from another that.is greater or equal. 

SUBDUC/TION (S.) a taking away, an abate- 


ment or ſubtraction. | 


SUBDUE (V.) to conquer, to overcome, to 


maſter, or bring under, 

SUBDU/PLE (S.) aoy thing that is balf ano- 
ther, as the number 2 is the ſubduple of the 
number 4, &c. | 

SU/BJECT (A.) under the command, or at the 
diſpoſal of another; aiſo liable to, or capable 
of certain muitts, fines, ſervices, c. 
U/BJECT (S.) one that is under or liable to 
the commands, orders, &c. of a prince, or 
ſtate; alſo the matter of a diſcourſe ; and in 
Pl;fick, the ſubſtance or matter to which 
accidents or qualities are joined, e. 

SUBJE/CT. (V.) to bring under, conquer, 
ſubdue, overcome, maſter, &c. 

SUBJE/CTION (S.) the.ftate of condition of 
an inferior in reſpe& tb a ſuperior; the be- 
ing at the command of another, | 

SUB JOVN (V.) to add or join ſomething to 
what has been ſaid to an arzument, or put 
to a thing before, | 

SU/BJUGATE (V.) to maſter, conquer, over- 
come, or bring under the yok e. 

SUBLAPSA/RIANS (S.) a ſet of men, whd 
maintain that God's decree of election was 
made after Adam's fall. - 

SUB LIEUTENANT (S.) an under officer i 
ſuch regiments, of fufileers, as have no en- 
ſigns, having commiſſions as youngeſt lieu- 
tenant, but the, pay only of an enſign, but 

. takes place of all enfigns, except thoſe of the 

* guards, and theſe take their poſts at the bead 
of the pikes, when and where they are 


uſed. , 


SU'BLIMATE (V.) to raiſe or elevate. any 
light volatile matter chymically, or by the 
aſſiſtance of fire, to the top of the cucurbit, 
or into its head. Ay > | 

SU'BLIMATE (S.) à preparation of quick- 
hlver, which, when mixed or impfeßnated 


&c, 
SUBLUVMITY or SUBLYMENESS (S.) the 
nobleneſs, loftineſs, or expreſſiveneſs of a 

: well-digefted ſpeech, eſpecially upon divine 

ſubjetts. ; 

SUBLU'/NAR or SUBLU'NARY (A.) any 

thing under the orb of the meon, 

SUBME/RGE (v.) to ſtoop or bend very low; 

to plunge, dip, or put under water, LY 

SUBMLE/RSED (A.) any thing plunged or put 

under water. ; 

SUBMUYSSION (S.) a yielding or humbling to 

or complying with another, 

SUBMUISSIVE (A.) reſpeCtive, humble, yield- 

ing, complying, or obeying. | 

SUBMIT (V.) to yield, or be ſubject to ano- 

ther; to refer, or leave a matter in diſpute 

| fo the arbitration of others. 

SUBMU*LTIPLE (S.) any number or quan- 
tity that is contained exattly a certain num- 
ber of times in ſome other, 

SUBNO/RMAL (S.) a line determining the 
point of the axis of a curve, where a per- 
pendicular raiſed from the point of contact 
of a tangent to the curve cuts the axis, 

SUBO/RDINATE (A.) in an inferior order 
or claſs than others of the {ame ſpecies, 

SUBORDINA'TION (S.) the flate or condi- 
tion of an inferior in reſpect of a ſuperior, 

SUBO/RN (V.) to perſuade or hire a perſon to 
give a falſe evidence in acourt of judicaturez 
alſo to prepare a perſon what to ſay or do 
before hand, ; | 

SUBPOE/NA (S.) the law title for a writ or 
ſummons for perſons to appear as witneſſes 
in the courts cf judicatuze, and particularly 
all perſons under the degree of peerage, in 
the court of Chancery, in ſuch caſe. only 
where the common law had made no provi- 
fion, ſo that the injured perſon can have no 
remedy by the ordinary courſe of law, 

SUB REA/DER (S;) in Inns of Court, is one 
who reads the text or law itſelf upon which 
the lectute is to be made, and allo aſſiſts In 
reading, of 

SUBRE/PTION (S.) a getting a grant or fa- 

vour from a ſuperior, by a falſe repreſentation 
of the matter, &c. 

SUBREPTITVYOUS (A) any thing obtained 
fraudulently, as a patent, charter, c. 
SUBRPGA?TION (S.) in the Cizil Law, is 
the putting or ſubſtituting one perſoa in the 

lace or right of another. 

SUBSCRIBE (V.) to conſent, yield to, or ac- 
knowledge any thing, by under- writing er 
ſigning any thing with one's owa hang, or 

- uſual mark, | oy 
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with acids, and ſo ſublimed to the top of 
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the aſſiſtance of a certain number of perſons, 


the conditions agreed upon, as the ſetting 


 SU/BSEQUENT (A.) that which follows im- 


SUBSI/DE (V.) to fink, or fall down to the 


SUBSIDIARY (s.) a help or aſſiſtance to 
* SU/BSIDY (s.) a tax laid, or tribute granted 
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SUBSIST (V.) to be, to live, to hold out, or 
 SUBSI'STED(A.) ſupported, maintained, up- 
 SUBSYSTENCE (S.) being remaining; alſo 


- SU/BSTANCE (S.) effence of being; alſo 


: * SU/BSTITUTE (S.) a perſon or thing that 


fing to do or carry on an affair with or by 
who are to pay a certain ſum, according to 


up, or carrying on an opera, lecture, &c. the 
printing of books, ſculpture, &c. 


mediately, or comes next after any thing. 
SUBSE/RVIENCY or SUBSE/RVIENT- 
NESS (S.) uſefulneſs, ſerviceableneſs, &c. 
SUBSER/VIENT (A.) aſſiſtant, helpful, ſer- 
viceable, uſeful, promoting, &c. 


bottom. | 
SUBSI'DENCE (S.) that matter or ſubſtance 
that ſinks or ſettles to the bottom, eſpecially 


of liquids, 
another. 


by parliament to the king upon neceſſary oc- 
caſions of the ſtate, to be levied on the ſub- 

ject according to the value of his lands, or 
goods, after the rate of 46. in the pound for 
lands, and 28. Sd. for goods; the Saxon kings 
had no ſubſidies, but levies of money and per- 
ſonal ſervices, as the nature of the occaſion 
required; the Normans called them ſubſidies, 
and made them pecuniary only, 


continue, 


on 


held, furniſhed with neceſſaries, &c, 


food, or that which procures the neceſſaries 
of life. . 


wealth, eftate, &c. alſo the chief or prin- 
cipal heads of a diſcourſe, &c. 
SUBSTA'NTIAL (A.) belonging or apper- 
taining to ſubſtance; alſo any thing ſtrong, 
ſolid, or real; alſo rich, wealthy, | 
SU/BSTANTIVE (S.) a Grammatical term 
for that word or name, whereby the being of 


a thing is expreſſed without any other con- | 


fideration. | 
SU/BSTITUTE (V.) to put one perſon or 
thing in the place, ſtead, or room of an- 
. other, ' ; 
ſupplies the office, or is in the ſtead or room 
of another. NE | 
SU/BSTITUTION (S.) the act of putting or 
appointing one perſon, thing, or quantity 
for, or in the room of another. 
SUSSTRA/CT (V.) to withdraw, or take a- 
way, to diminiſh, or make leſs. | 
SUBSTRA/CTION (S.) the act of leffening, 
or taking away; and in Arithmetick, is one 
of the five principal rules by which the dif- 
. ference between two or more numbers or 
uantities is found out or known. 
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SuxscxVPTiox (s.) the.under-writing or 
figning of a letter, petition, &c. alſo the pro- 


SUC 

right line, whereon the gnomon or f 

ws is. erected at * e 
ane. 

SUBTE/ND (V.) to draw or extend under. 
neath ; and in Cn it is to draw a right 
line from one point of a circle to an other 

and thereby divide or cut it into two unequal 
parts, | 

SU'BTENSE (S.) in Geometry, is a line drawn 
under an arch of a circle, or a right line 
drawn within the circle terminated at each 

: end in = EG. 

U'/BTERFUGE (S.) an excuſe | 
_ evaſion, ſhift, or hole to creep — 
come off with. 

SUBTERRA'NEOUS (A.) that lies bel 
the ſurface, or that is under the earth. 
SU/BTILE or SU/BTLE (A.) cunning, artful, 
quick, ſharp, ready-wetted, &c. alſo thin, 
fine, light, pure, unmixed, ſeparated from all 

groſs matter, 

SIJBTILIZA'TION (S.) the chymical dic. 
ſolving or changing a mixed body into a 
pure liquor, or fine powder- | 

SUBTIL'ZE (V.) to tender very thin, pure, 
light, fine, &c. alſo to refine upon, and uſe 

- artful explanations, tricks, excuſes, &c, 

SU'BTLENESS or SU*BTLETY (s.) cun. 
ningneſs, ſharpnefs, craft, &c. 

SUBTR A'CTION, vulgarly SUBSTRA'/C. 
TION (S.) a rule in Arithmetick that teachey 
how to take or withdraw one number or 
quantity out of, or from another, and to ex- 
preſs, know, or aſcertain the difference or 

- remainder. 

SUBTRAHE ND (S.) that number or quan- 
tity that is, or is to be, taken from or out of 
another. 8 . 

SUBVE/RT (V.) to overthrow, turn aſide, 
ruin, deſtroy, corrupt, &c. 

SUBVE'RTER (S.) a perverter, overthrower, 
deftroyer, c. 

SUB VERSION (S.) a deſtroying, overturn- 
ing or perveriing, &c, 

SU/BURBS (S.) thoſe buldings, bouſes, &c, 

that are adjacent to, but without, the walls 

of a city. 

SUCCEDA'NEUM (S.) any thing put, or ap- 
pointed in the place, ſtead, or room of an- 
other, eſpecially in Phyfick, 

SUCCEE/D (V.) to follow or come next, im- 
mediately after, or in the room of another; 
alſo to thrive, proſper, fall out, or come to 


paſs. - 

SUCCEE/DENT or SUCCEE/DING (A.) 
comming, or following after. 

SUCCE'SS (S.) that event that follows from 
any buſineſs, action, or affair; alſo proſpe- 
rity, g20d-Juck, &c, | 

SUCCE*/SSFUL (A.) fortunate, lucky, proſpe- 

rous, that hits or happens well. 

SUCCE/SSION (S.) a p oſperous or happy ter- 
mination of any buſineſs, or affair; allo 3 
regular or orderly procedure or ſeries of num · 


SUBSTY!LAR LINE (S.) in Dialling, is a 
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to an eſtate by blood, &c, in Afronomy, the 
order of the ſigns, wis. firſt Aries, next 
Taurus, then Gemini, &c. OY 
SUCCE/SSIVE (A.) that goes or follows in a 
regular order, 
SUCCE'SSOR (S.) one that follows or comes 
| into the place, office, or eſtate of another. 
SUCCUNCT (A.) brief, ſhort, compriſed in a 
few pithy and ſignificant words. 
SU'/CCOTH (S.) a tent. or the city or place 
of tents, &c. in the Old Teſtament, ſome- 
times Ggnifies the place where the Iſraelites 
firſt encarhped when they came outof Egypt; 
ſometimes the name of a city beyond For- 
dan; and ſometimes a falſe deity worſhip- 
by the Babylorians, who were brought 
into Samaria by Shalmeneſer or Eſarhaddon 
king of Aria, which was called Succorb- 
Benotb, that is, The tents of the young Women, 
or places of proſtitution, where all young 
women once in their lives proſtituted them- 
ſelves to ſtrangers, in honour of their god- 
deſs Milytta'or Venus; thoſe that were rich, 
preſented themſelves before the temple in 
covered chariots, attended by a great. num- 
der of domeſticks, but thoſe did not actually 
proſtitute themſelves, but only west and 
preſented themſelves at the temple out of 
ceremony; but thoſe of the common ſort 
ood before the temple, having crowns up- 
on their heads, being ſeparated from one 
another by ſmall cords, within which 
ſtrangers went, and choſe thoſe they liked 
beft, and throwing money into their laps, 
ſaid, I invoke the goddeſs Milytta for you; 
the women were not to refuſe the money, 
were it ever ſo ſmall a ſum, becauſe it was 
appointed to ſuch uſes as they called ſacred, 
nor might they refuſe thoſe perſons that of- 
fered, who led them to fome private place, 
from whence, after converſation, they might 
go home. 


SU/CCOUR (v.) to help, aid, aſſiſt, relieve, | 


comfort, &c. 
SU/CCOUR (S.) all ſort of help, aſſiſtance re- 
lief, comfort, &c. 
SU/CCOUS (A.) juicy, full of liquor, &c. as 
ripe grapes, &c. 
SU'CCUBUS (S.) an imaginary being, or evil 
ſpirit, under the ſhape or form of a woman, 
that is lain with by men. | 
SU'CCULENT (A.) full of juice, moiſture, 
&c, a 
SUCH (Part.) like to this, or after this mode 
or manner. . ; 
SUCK (v.) to draw milk, air, liquor, & c. 
in or at the mouth, as young children do, 
or otherwiſe, as plants, &c. do the nutritive 
juice, &c. ö : 
SUCK (S.) a cant name for all ſorts of good 
and cheriſhing liquors, ſuch as wine, ale. &c. 
SU'CKERS((S.) in Gardening, are young ſhoots 
pr" ceeding from the roots of trees, off- ſets. 
SU/CKLE (V.) to nouriſh; or bring up young 
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SU/CKLING (S.) any young creature that 

ſacks, or a tender root or off-ſet of a plant, 

tree, &c. alſo the act of giving ſuck, 

SUC'KY (A.) maudling, drunkifh, inclined 

to be fuddled, half-ſeas over, &c. 

8 (S.) a bagnio, or ſwesting- 
oule., : 

SU'DATORY (A.) ſomething belonging 
or promoting of ſweating, 

SU/DBURY (S.) in Sh, fituate upon the 

Stour, which almoſt ſurrounds it, over which 

is a fine bridge, in the road to Eſſex; this 

river, of late years, has been made naviga- 
ble for barges and ſmall craft as far as Man- 
ingtree in Ffſex; which is a great addi- 
tion to the conveniency of trade and riches 
of this placez it has been a very ancient 
town, and at this time conſiſts of ſeveral 
ſtreets, in which are three pariſh churches ; 
the buildings are pretty good, but the ſtreets, 
being unpaved, makes them dirty in the 
winter ſeaſon; king Edward III. choſe this 
for one of the firſt towns to ſettle the Fle- 
. mings in, who introduced the manuſacture 
of woollen cloth in England, and thoſe tra- 
ders that are converſant in ſuch like em- 
ploys fill flouriſh in it, though the chief 
works that are now made here ate ſays, per- 
peruanas, &c, it is a corporation governeo by 

a mayor, 6 aldermen, 24 capital burgeſſes, 

&c. ſends two members to parliament, and 

has a very good market weekly on Monday; 

diſtant from Londen 46 computed, and 54 

meaſured miles. 

SU/DDEN (A) unexpected, unlooked for, 

hafty, quick, &c. 

SU/DDENNESS (S.) haſtineſs, quickneſs, 

unexpe ctedneſs, &c. 

SUDOR“FICKS (S.) medicines that cauſe, 

excite, promote, or provoke ſweat. 

SUDS (S.) water well impregnated with ſoap, ' 

in order to waſh or clean linen or woollen 
cloth, &c, : q wy 

To be in the ſuds, to be concerned in a 
quarrel, broil, or other troubleſome, unſuc- 
ceſsful, or litigious affair. OF 

SUE (V.) to proſecute at law; alſo to ſolicit, 
petition, or endeavour to yet a place, office, 
or employ, &c. . 

SU/ET (S.) a hard, - ſolid fat, contained in or 
about the kidneys, and other parts of ſheep 
and oxen, which, when melied down, puri- 
fied, and freed from the ſkins, kernels, &c. 
is called tallow, which is applied to various 
uſes, and eſpecially to the making of candles. 

SU/FFER (V.) to endure, or undergo pains 
and penalties, reproaches, #Mi&tions, &c. 
alſo to allow, permit, bear with, or give 
leave to, 

SU/FFERABLE (A.) that may be permitted, 
allowed, connived at, borne with, or unter- 
gone. 8 4 

SU/FFERANCE (S.) permiſſion, allowance, 
leave, forbearance. 
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ones dy letting them, or giving them, ſuck, 


| SU'FFERER (S.) one that ſuſtains loſs, da- 
Eee. 2 


2 mage, 
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mage, or hurt, or that . pain or 
© puniſhment of any kind. 

SU/FFETES (S.) the judges or principal ma- 
giſtrates at Carthage after the death of queen 
Dido, when the monarchical government 

Was changed into a ſort of ariſtocracy, the 

. acminiſtration of juſtice bieng inveſted in the 

hands of the ſufferes, who had the power of 


ke anddeath without appeal over the whole 


common wealth; which office was for life: 
Their power grew ſo great and corrupt, that 
the fortunes, lives, and. reputations of the 
ſubjects were in a manner at their-abſolute 
diſpoſeal; to correct the inconveniencies 
that aroſe from this, Hannibal got a law paſ- 
ſed to have them elected yeariy. 
SU/FFI'CE (V.] to be enough, to ſatisfy or 
anſwer the end propoſed. 
SUFFVCIENCY or SUFFV/CIENTNESS(S.) 
adbdilit ty, capacity, ſtrength, power, &c. 
SUFEI'CIENT (A.) enough, that ſatisfies the 
-- neceſſities, or that is abe or capable of do- 
ing, performing, or ſuffering. 
SU'FF OCATE (V. (to ſtifle, ſmother, choak, 
or ſtop the breath. 
SUFFOCA/TION(S.) a choking, ſtifling, or 
ſtopping the breath. 


. SU/FFOLK (s.) is parted from Norfolk, by the 


Ouſe and the Vavenny, which run on the 
northern parts: the ſouth ſide is parted from 


Eſex by the Stour, and the German ocean 


waſhes the eaſtern parts; the air is ſweet 
and pleaſant, and by the phyſicians deemed 
2s gocd, if not better than any other part of 
tdbe kingdom; the ſoil is rich and fruitful ; 
it is in form ſomewhat like a creſcent or 
half moon, and from the eaſtern point unto 
great Oxſe rivet in theweſt, is 45 miles, long, 

- but the breadth is but about 20 miles, the 


* — +: bole circumference about 140 miles, and 


N *% 


oY I contains 22 hundreds, in which are 29 mar- 


ket towns, 575 pariſhes, about 34, 500 
houſes, and 206, oco inhabitants, and ſends 

16 members to parliament. 

SU'F FRAGAN (S) a term applied to «bihop 
in reſpe& to his archbiſhop, on whom he 
depends, and to whom appeals are made from 
the biſhop's officials, 

SU/FFRAGE (S.) a vote or ballot at an elec- 
tion ; alſo approbation or allowance. 

| SUFFUMIGA” TION (S.) a ſmoaking under- 

neath or below a perſon, who being conve- 
nient'y placed upon a cloſe· ſtool, &c. a bath 
or decoction of ordoriferious and aromatick 
roois, plants, flowers, &c. is made under 
bim or her, in order that the ſmoak may aſ- 
cend into his or her body to relieve pains or 
d ſeaſes in the bowels, fundament, womb, Ec. 

SUFFUY/SION (S.) a pouring out upon or a- 
broad; alſo the diſtemper in the eyes vul- 
_ garly called the pin and web. 

SUGAR (S.) a ſweet confiſtence extracted by 
- bruiſing, boiling, preſſing, - ſtraining, &c, 


- .* certain canes or reeds that grow in the V 


+ Jndies Oc, ang che liquor which they ore 
boiled in, 


SUM 

SUGGE'ST (v. ) to prompt or put into one's 

mind; alſo to ſpur, egg on, or forward, 

SUGGE/STION (S.) an infinuation, prompt- 
ing, or putting thoughts into a perſon's mind 

by binting or ſuppoſing ſomething. - 

SUICIDE (S.) the act of committing violence 

or murder upon one's ſelf. | 

SUIT (S.) a conteſt or diſpute i in law; alſo a 

-, petition, defire, or requeſt ; alſo a complete 

dreſs for a man or woman, tho' ordinarily 

it means only a coat, waiſtcoat, and breechts 

for a man, and a gown and petticoat we a 

woman. 

SUUVTABLE (A.) proper, fit, adveſeable, « con- 

venient, agreeable, &c. 

SUYTOR (S.) one who petitions or deſires a 

favour of another, one that. is waiting for 

redreſs in a court of law; alſo a ſweet- 
heart, or man that courts a woman in mar- 
riage. 

SU'LLEN (A.) croſs, ill-natutred, ſtubborn, 

peeviſh, dogged, 

SU/LLENNESS (S.) a diſpoſition that carries 

reſentment high, that refuſes to ſpeak, &c. 

SU/LLIED (A.) dirtied, tarniſhed, ſoiled, &c. 

defiled, daubed, &c. 

SU/LLY (v.) to daub, tarniſh, ſoil, &c, 

SU/LPHUR (S.) brimone native and faQtiii- 

ous, a ſort of bitumen found in many places, 

. the natural is grayiſh, the artificial is the 

natural purified from its groſs and earthy 

par's by melting, &c. and then made upinto 
rolls; it is imagined by ſome to be vitriol 
naturally ſublimed in the earth; among the 
Chymiſts, all oily, reſinous, and fat ſubſtances, 
whether of vegetab'es or animels, come allo 
under the denomine tion of ſulbur, 

SU/PHUREOUS (A. ) full of or belonging to 
ſulphur. 

SU' LTAN (S.) an Arabich word, ſignifying 
king, lord, or ruler, and is aſed ſometimes 
for the great Turk or grand ſeignior, ſome- 
times the words ſaudan or ſoldan are alſo uſed 
for the ſame purpoſe z but when it is ap- 
plied to an inferior lord or governor, it has 
always ſome other epithet annexed to it to 
diſtinguiſh bim, as ſultan ſheriff to the prince 
of Mecca, &c. - 

SULTA/NA or SU/LTANESS (S.) the wife 
or conſort of the grand ſeignior, alſo a large 
Turkiſh ſhip or veſſel of war. 

SU/LTANE (S.) a confection compoſed of 
eggs, ſogar, and fine flour, 

SU'LT XY (A.) cloſe, hat, ſtifling, as very or 
" exceſſive hot weather, wherein no or very 
little air is ftirring, 

SUM (S.) the total or amount of two or more 
ſums or quantities collected into one; alſo 
any large parcel of money; alſo the ſubſtance, 
principal heads, or arguments, in a treatiſe, 
ſpeech, &c, 

SU/MACH (S.) a rank ſmelling ſhrub that 
bears a blackberry, uſed by curriers f ſtain 
their leather, 


re | SU'MMARY (s.) a ſort or conciſe collection, 
abridgmenty 
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iy abridgement, or ſumming up of a matter or 


thing. "ay at 
| SU'MMARY'(A.) brief, hott, conciſe, | 
SUMMER G.) that part of time or ſeaſon of 


the year that the days are longeſt and hot- 
teſt, and cbnſequently the fruits, plants, &c. 


brought to ripeneſs fit for laying up in ſtores; 
among the Arcbitefts, it is a large ſtone, or 
the firſt that is laid over columns or pilaſters | 


in the beginning, to make a croſs vault; 


_ alſo a large beam or piece or timber ſup» | 


rted by two others to make the lintel of a 
Joor or window. c 4 
SU/MMER-HOUSE (S.) a ſmall room built 

in a garden to retire into to reſt, or refreſh in 
from the heat of the ſummer weather; 


\ ſometimes built bpon the ground, and. ſome- 


times elevated, for the advantage of viewing 


the neighbouring country, or other proſpe&ts | 


or objects that may come within view. 

SU/MMER-TREE(S,)in Carpentry, is a large 
beam or log of timber into which a great 
number of mortiſes are cut, to receive the 
ends of the joiſts. | 


SUMMIT (S:) the'top dr higheſt point of a 


'SU/MMON'*(V,) to call or cite a perſon to ap- 


pear and anſwer before a judge, &c. allo to 
require the ſurrendry of a place or town 
beſiged, | : | 
SU/MMONER (S.) an officer who earries out 
writs to call or ſummon. people to appear in 


court, eſpecially to anſwer- in ecclefiaftical ] 


matters; an apparitor. 


- 


SU'MMONS (S.) a writ by which perſons 


have notice to come to a certain place at a 
certain time, to do a certain work, &c. 


SU/MMUM BONUM (s.) the chief happi- 


neſs or principal benefit, good, confidera- 


tion, or thing ſought for or after, which va- 


rious ſets or parties have put or placed in 
various things, and which has employed the 
wits and pens of the moſt refined philoſo- 
phers for many ages, without being able to 
ſettle the point. . 

SU/MPTER-HORSE. (S.) one loaden with 
neceſſaries for a journey, e. 

SU'MPTUARY (A.) ſomething belonging to 
expences. ; 

Sumptuary Laws, certain laws made to 
reſtrain or prohibit exceſs in apparel, djet 
Ke. which were repealed here in England, 
I 5 — Ras 
SU'MPTUOUS ( A.) grand, magnificent, rich , 
_ ſtately, coſtly, c. 1 

$U'MPTUOUSNESS or SUMPTUO/SITY 
(S.) magnificence, grandeur, ſtatelineſs, 
coſtlineſs, c. 

SUN (S.) that great Juminary that God cre- 
ated in the beginning, to preſide over the 
day, and which, from the viſible effects of 
its utility to mankind, ever ſioce idolatry 
has been known in tbe world, has been the 
ſub ject of adoration. The Phenicians and I, 
raclires, when they fell from the worſhip of 


SUN 
the true Cod, worſhipped it under the name 
of Baal, the Moabites, of Chemeſh, and the 


'T  Ammonites, of Molicb, and of "the hoſt of 


heaven, and ſometimes joined him Along 
with Afarte, or the moon, offetiry up 
their religious agoration upon high places, 
in groyvs, and on the tops of houſes, | The 
ſacred authors at the ſame time that'they 
caution us againſt the idolatrous worſhip of 
the ſun, draw the greateſt” part of their no- 
bleſt Gmilitudes from it, Many of the an- 
cients did got believe, that the ſun went 
round about the earth, or that the earth 
turned about its own axis, and ſo made the 
alternate ſucceſſion of day and night; but 
imagined, that when the For came to its 
ſetting it returned to the place of its riſing, 
by ſome unknown way: But the accurate 
obſervations and diſcoveries of later yeare, 
ſince theanvention of teleſcopes, have given 
a clearer light into theſe matters. They 
repreſented the ſun, when it was expreſſed 
hieroglyph ically, as fitting upon a lion with 
rays of light upon his head, and a bundle 
of ripe ears of corn in bis hand; and ſome- 
times by a young man neat trimmed or 
ornamented, ſtanding half naked in a ſhip 
well fitted, . | * 
SU N- BURNT (A.) ſuch perſons-whoſe ſcin 
is ſcorched or made very brown by the heat 
of the ſyn, as ſeamen, harveſt folks, &c, 
SU*'NDAY.(S.) originally was that day upon 
which civine adoration was paid to the ſun 
but, as it is now, among the Chriftians, it 
is called the Lord's day, upon acconut of 
our Saviour's rifing from the de on that 
day, which, according to the Jewiſh Ac- 
count, was the next day after the ſabbath ; 
this, from the beginning, has been greatly 
reverenced by the Chriftians, and there fore 
the apoſtles traxsferred that religious reſt that 
was obſerved by the Ferzvs on the ſabbath to 
this day, upon which account it is alſo called 
the ſabbath day; and by the ancient fathers 
of the church, it is eſteemed to be that day 
on which the world roſe out of chaos into 
form, &c. SY 
SU/NDER (V.) to part, ſeparate, divide, or 
put perſons or things at a diſtance or from 
one another, which were cloſe togegher, 
SU'NDERLAND (S.) in Durham, a ſea port, 
borough, and market town, populous and 
well built, and tho” the river is but ſmall, 
yet it carries on a great trade in coals; at 
high water it is a peninſula, almoſt ſur- 
rounded by the ſea; the market is weekly 
on Friday; diftant from London 200 com- 
puted, and 246 meaſure miles. 
SU/NDRY (A.) various, many, different, &c. 
SU/NFLOWER (S,) a plant, the ftalk whereof 
grows up high, and bears a large ſpreading 
and radiated flower of a yellow colour. 
SU/NNIS (S.) the name of a ſe& among the 
Mabometans, Who ate oppoſite to the Schiarsy' 
or Perſian Mabometans 3 theſe maintain, that 
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EV DER. 
the lawful ſucceſſor of Mabomet was Abube- 
ler, to hem ſucceeded Omar, to him Oſman, 
and laſt of all Mortus Ali, who was nephew 
and ſon in-law to Mabomet. They affirm, 
that Oſman was ſecretary to Mabomet, and a 
perſon of great capacity; that the three 
others were not only perſons of extraordi- 
nary underſtanding, but likewiſe great ſoldi- 
ers, and that they ſpread M. bomet's doctrine 
more by the ſword than by reaſoning, and 
_ therefore they choſe rather to defend, main- 
tain, and propagate their religion by ſtrength 
of arms than by diſputation. or perſuaſion. 


The Turks, and thoſe of the kingdom of 


Viſapore in the empire of the Great Mogul, 


Þo follow the ſect of the Sunnis, and the Per- 


fans, Sc. thoſe of Sebiars. 
SUP (S.) a ſmal! quantity of beer, wine, &c, 
SUP (v.) to taſte or drink a ſmall quantity of 
liquor at atime ; alſo to eat the laſt meal of 
the dey in the evening. | 


 SU/PERABLE (A.) that may be conquered, 


overcome, done, or performed. 


. SUPERABOU/ND (V.) to be ſuperfluous, to 


do or have more than is enough, &c, 


| SUPERABU/NDANCE (s.) great plenty, ſu- 


perfluity, or exceſs. 


 SUPERABU/NDANT (A.) overflowing, ex- 


ceſſive, more than enough, &c. 
SUPERA'DD (A.) to add over and above, or 
more than was agreed for, to give an en- 
couragement or advantage more than was 
contraQted for, 
SUPERA/NNUATE({(V,) to eſteem, reckon, 
or admit a perſon into the number of thoſe 
whoſe age entitles them to be eaſed in ſome 
ſevice, &c, upon account of their great age, 
and natural (at leaſt ſuppoſed) inability, 


| and as a reward and encouragement to the 


ounger officers to diſcharge their duty faith- 
fully, that they may partake of the ſame 
favour, and indulgence, &c. when grown 


old. 
EUPERA'NNUATED (A.) worn out with 
age, grown incapable of hard labour or great 
_ fatigue, &c. 


SUPE'RB (A.) proud, haughty, arrogant, lofty, 


imperious, &c. 

SUPER-CARGO (S.) one appointed to over- 
ſee the goods or cargo in a ſhip, and that 
they be well. towed or looked after, and dif- 
poſe to the beſt advantage. 

SUPER-CELE/STIAL (A.) above er beyond 
the viſible or material heaveans, or heavenly 
bodies. | 

SUPER-CHA/RGED (A.) in Heraldry, is 
when one figure is charged, put, or borne 


— 


upon another. 8 


SUPERCVLIOUS (A.) affected, Riff, haugh- | 


ty, proud, lefty in behaviour or carriage; 
alſo of a ſour, diſpleaſed, or ill natured 
countenance. | 


> SUPER VLIOUSVESS (S.) affected neſs, tiff. 


neſs, or haughiin-ſs of carriage or behavi- 


our z alſo auſterity, ſtrictneſs, ſourneſi, &c. | 


* 


80 
SUPER-E'MINENCE (S.) ſome extraordz. 
nary excellence, or authority above, over, or 
beyond another. | 
SUPER-E'MINENT (A.) having ſome rare, 
valuable, or extraordinary qualifications, 
power or authority above others. 
_  SUPERF'ROGATE(V.)todvuor give more 
than is neceſſary or required. 


more than is required, _. 
SUPER-E*XCELLENCY or SUPER-F/X. 
CELLENTNESS (S.) exceeding, extraotdi- 
nary, or very uncommon excellence, &c, 
SUPER-FETA'TION (8) a Conceiving a ſe- 
cond time, while the firſt is yet in being, ſo 
that two or more creatures are in the womb 
of different ages at one time, &c. alſo a 
multipling, writing, or bringing forth many 
books, pamphlets, &c. at or near the ſame 
time upon the ſame ſubject. 
SUPERFI/CIAL (S.) the knowledge of any 
ching lightly or lightly ſtudied; alſo the 
outſide or uppermoſt part of any thing; a 


things, &c. 

SUPERF I/ CIES (S.) the top, ſurface, or out- 
fide of any thing; and in Geometry, is the 
firſt and ſecond degree of magnitude, wiz, 
length and breadth, or extenſion two ways, 


the third, or thickneſs, 


| SUPERF/NE (A.) exceeding good, fine, thin, 


valuable, &c. 
SUPERFLU/ITY or SUPE'RFLUOUSNESS 
(S.) abundance, more than enough, exceſs, 


&c. 

SUPERFLUOUsS (A.) altogether needleſs or 
unneceſſary, quite beyond uſe or conveni- 
ence, | | 

SUPER-INDU?CE (V.) to bring in, or con- 
vince a perſon of the reaſonableneſs, &c. of 

a propoſition, or why he ſhould comply 
with and encourage a thing, by abundance 
of different demonſtrations, when one was 
ſufficient, "A 


ment, overſeeing, or regulating any bufineſs 
or affair, 4 
SUPERINTE/NDANT{S.) the commanding 
or principal officer, that has the regulation, 
management or governing any' affair or bu- 
fineſs of moment; among the Lutherans, he 
is much the ſame with our biſhop, only his 
power is ſomewhat more reſtrained, 
SUPERINTE/NDENCY (S.) the charge, of- 
fice, care, power, &c. of a ſuperinten- 
dant. N 2 
SUPERIOR (A.) greater, more powerful, 
learned, ſkilful, &c, than another. 
SUPERIO/&ITY (S.) power, preheminence, 
dignity, authority, knowledge, ftrength, 


* 


&c, over or above cthers, 


ilrates, maſters, &c. in Printing, (mall let- 
ters or figWes ſet over a word, &c. to 


; dixe& 


SUPEREROGA/TION (S.) the act of doing 


ſmall wound or hurt, a tranſient view of 


without any conſideration of, or regard to, 


SUPERINTE/'ND (v.) to have the govern- | 


SUPE/RIORS (S.) governors, fathers, Magi- 


sur 


Airect to 2 quotation, Kc. in Aſtronomy, the 


planets Saturn, Jupiter and Mars. 

SUPERLATIVE (A.) any thing in the great- 
eſt or higheſt degree, either of goodneſs or 
badneſs, &c. 


SUpERLATIVENESS (S.) the ſtate or con- 


dition of any thing in its greateſt or higheſt 
degree of goodneſs or badneſs. 

SUPERNATA/TION (S. ) a floating or ſwim- 
ming at the top, or upon the ſurface of any 
fluid, which is the natural property of all 
bodies lighter than the fluid, 

SUPERNA/TURAL (A.) out of, or above the 
ordinary, regular, and common courſe of 

nature. 

SUPERNA/TURALNESS (S.) the quality or 
condition of any thing out of, or beyond, or 
above the common courſe of nature. 


SupERNU/MERARV (S.) a perſon in a pub- 


lick office or buſineſs, that is occaſionally 
employed, when the buſineſs requires more 
hands than the ſettled officers can diſpatch. 

SUPERPURGA'TION (S.) an exceſſive or 
over- violent purging with too ſtrong, or too 
large a doſe of phyfick. 


_ SUPERSCRVBE (V.) to write over, upon, or 


on the out-fide of a letter, deed, &c. to di- 
rect it where, and to whom it 18 to go. 


 SUPERSCRVPTION (s.) a deſcription or 
writing on the outſide of any thing, as a 


letter, deed, &c, | 

SUPERSE/DE (V.) to omit, put off, counter- 
mand, or ſtop a proceeding in law, &c, 

SUPERSTI TION (S.) a paying a religious 
veneration, grounded upon fear, to that 
which a man is no ways commanded either 
by God, or the natural light of unbiaſſed 
reaſon; a giving reſpe&t or putting confi- 
dence in vain and fooliſh things, ſuch as the 
flight of birds, &c, a being over-nice and 
ſcrupulous in religious matters. 

SUPERSTITIOUS (A.) addicted to fear, or 
to believe fooliſh and nonſenſical matters, 
pretended to be religious, ſuch as miracles to 
be wrought by the relicks of pretended ſaints, 
&c, alſo over and above obſervant of cere- 
monies, &c. in religion. | 


 SUPERSTRU/CT (V.) to improve or build 


upon ſomething already begun, 
SUPERSTRU/CTURE (S.] any thing raiſed, 
or built upon another. : 
SUPERVE/NE (v.) to come unlooked for, or 
upon a ſudden; &c 


SUPERVE/NTION (S.) a ſurprizing, or com- 


ing at unawares, or on a ſudden, 


BUPERVVSE (V.) to overlook, overſce, di- 


rect, correct, or amend. 

SUPER VI/SOR (S.) an overſeer, ſurveyer, di- 
rector, corrector, &c, 

"ER (A.) idle, careleſs, indolent, negli- 
gent, &c, 

SUPI/NENESS.(S.) negligence, careleſſneſs, 
1dlenefs, indolence, &c. 

SUPER (s.) the laft meal of the day, or that 
eaten in the evening, which agogy the An- 
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38 
neſs of the day being over. 

SU/PPERLESS (A.) having no ſupper. 

SUPPLA'NT(V.) to get out of the way, or 
into the place, inheritance, &c. of another z 
to beguile, deceive, or undermine, 

SU/PPLE (V.) to render or make ſoft, pliant, 
limber, ſubmiſſive, &c. 

SU/PPLE (A.) ſoft, pliant, limber, ſubmiſſive, 
&c. 

SU/PPLEMENT (S.) an additional improve- 
ment, or increaſing of a thing, by putting 
What is wanting to it, 

SU PPLANT (S.) one that prays, defires, or 
begs any thing in an humble or ſubmiſſive 


manner, : 
SUPPLICA/TION (S.) an earneſt and an hum- 


ble prayer, deſite or petition ; alſo a religi- 


ous ſolemnity among the Romans, decreed by 
the ſenate, in honour of a general that had 
gained a conſiderable victory, upon which 
occaſion the ſenate ordered the temples to 
be ſet open, and a publick thankſgiving to 
be made for the ſucceſs of the general or 
emperor ; at this ceremony there was a very 
pompous proceſſion, the ſenate walking in 
their robes to the temples of their deities, 
where they both ſacrificed and made an en- 
tertainment; the whole city bore a part in 
the ſolemnity, returning thanks for the vic= 
tory ; at firſt theſe feaſts laſted but a day or 
two at moſt, but in proceſs of time they were 
upon extraordinary occaſions enlarged, . ſo as 
to continue for 50 days together. 
SUPPLVES (S.) in an Army, is bringing freſh 
men to make up the companies that are 
weakened or deftroyed by fickneſs or battle, 
&c, 
SUPPLY (V.) to make good deficiences, to 
give or add that which was wanting. 
SUPPLY (S.) aid, relief, aſſiſtance, help, 
comfort, ſupport, &c, 
SUPPO/RT (V. ) to hold up, protect, defend, 
aſſiſt, relieve, &c. 
SUPPO*RT (S.) a leaning-ſtock, or prop to 
keep any thing from falling; alſo a protec- 
tion, defence, maintenance, comfort, or re- 
lief, &c. 4 
SUP PORTABLE (A.) that may be under- 
gone, borne, endured, ſuffered, &c, 
SUPPO/RTERS (S.) upholders, ſuftainers, 
&c, in Heraldry, it means thoſe creatures 
that ſtand on each fide the ſhield of a coat of 
arms, 
SUPPO*SABLENESS (S.) the probability or 
capability of being ſuppoſed. 
SUPPOY/SAL (S.) an imagination, gueſſing, or 
taking a thing for granted. 
SUPPOYSE (V.) to imagine, think, or take a 
thing for granted. 
SUPPOSUVTION (S.) an imagination, a taking 
a thing as true or granted, in order to reaſon 
upon or from it; alſo an uncertain or in- 


concluſive allegation, "5g 
Eec4 SUPPQ- 


whereat they entertained company, the buſi - 


I . 


tients was the moſt conſiderable, and that | 


A 


7 SUPPOSITUTIOUS (A.) imagined, feigned, 
FE de one twp ſubſtitoted, or 21 in 
me room of another ; falſe, counterfeit, &c, 
„ SubpposITORY (8) a meticine put up the 
funds ment to looſen the belly; a clyſter, &c. 
© BUPPRE'SS (V.) to awe, keep under, put 
don diſcourage, puniſh, ſtop, take away, 
„ 83 
SUPPRESSION (s.) a ſtoppage, hindrance, 
concealing, ſtifling, &c. annihilating, or de- 
ſtroying, &c. ö 
SU/PPURATE (V.) to run with, or void cor- 
rupted matter like a fore or ulcen 
SUPPUR 47TION (S.) a ripening or bringing 
a boi!, & c. to a head, ſo that the morbifick 
matter may fun off, and diſcharge itſelf in, 
or by what the ſurgeons call pus, 4 
SU / PPURAT TVE (A.) of a W quality, 
br drawing nature, that tends to the bring- 
Ing ſores, Kc. to a running. 1 
SUPPUTA*TICN (S.) computation, reckon- 
ing, caſting up, valuing, &, 
SUPPU/TE (v.) the ſame with compute, 
reckon, or caſt up, &c, | 
SUPRALAPSA/RIAN (s.) one who hblds 
that God, by an irreverſible, eternal decree, 
has reſolved to ſave ſome part of mankind, 
and to damn others, without regard to the 
good or evil of their aQions, 
- SUPRAMU/NDANE (A.) above or beyond 
the world, ſpiritual, divine, &c, 
SUPRE/ME or SUPREA'M (A.) higheſt, 
chiefeſt, greateſt, of moſt authority, &c. 
SUPRE/MACY (S.) power, right of govern- 
ing, ſovereignty 3 but principa!ly applied to 
the power of the king in ecclehaſtical mat- 
ters h-re among us, 
SURCE AYE (V.) to give over, leave oft, diſ. 
continue, &c. 
SURCH 4/RGE (V.) to lay too great a load, 
or burden, on a perſon, | 
SU/RCINGLE (S.) the ſaſh or girdle where 
with clergymen tie their gowns, &c, alſo a 
' horſe-girth, 


tion, or ieaſon z in Arithmetick, it is ſuch a 


trated out of it, 
SURE (A.) ſafe, certain, careful, ſecure, &c. 
alſo truſty, boneſt, faithful. 
. 8U/RENESS (S.) the condition of any thing 
that is certain. poſitive, or abſolute. 
SU/RETISHIP ($.) a being obliged with, or 
for another, 


SU/RETY (S.) ſafety, ſecurity ; alſo the being | 


. obliga'ed to, or bound for another, 


SU/RFACE (S.) the external part or outſide | 


of any thing; and with the Geometricians re- 
lates to the figure of any thing de ineated on 
u plane, where thoſe that are bounded by 
right lines are called plane ſurfaces; and 
th ſe that are bounded by curye lines, he- 
ther concave or convex, are called curved 
ſurfaces 5 and is the ſame with ſuperficies, 
or length and breagth, conſidered without 
thickneſs, 7 ; | 


* 


SURD (A.) deaf; alſo dead, or without mo- 


number, that an exact root cannot be ex- | 


8D R 

SU/RFEIT (8. an over · cloyi, 
+ filling A os He, <jying, E 
SU'REENT (V,) to cl6yy. ofet. charge, or 611 
too much, eſpecially with gatin and drink. 
ing, and thereby Frequently ene pim- 
ples, blotches, or blains coming out upon 
the ſkin of the face, & œ“ ; 


% . 


SURGE (s.) a ling, roll, Wave, or billow 
ol the lea,' &c, eſpecially ſuch as beat upon 
the ſhore, a oy, ne. + 
SURGE (V.) to ſwell, rot, riſe. in waves, or 
billows, like a troubled e, 
SU/RGEON IS.) one who is {killed in ana- 
tomy; and praQtiſes the ſetting broken limbs, 
_ curing Wounds, ulcers, ſores, el 
SU'RGERY (S.) de art and practice of heal- 
ing or curing wounds, ulcers, &c. and cf 
difſeing bodies according to the rift rules 
olf anatomy q alſo the room or place where a 
ſurgeon performs his opvrations, makes his 
ointments, &c. rH a 
SU/RLINESS (S.) croſſneſs, moroſeneſs, chur- 
liſhneſs, &c.. bd | 
SU/RLY (A.) croſs, moroſe, ill-na! ured, chur- 
"liſh; dogged, _*© 5 
SURMVSE (S.) a ſuſpicion; imagination, ſup- 
poſition, thought, &c, | | 
SURMISE (V.) to imagine, ſuppoſe, think, 
or conceive, _ 5787. | 
SURMO/UNT (V.) to overcome, maſter, con- 
quer, ſubdue, &c, alſo to excel, of do better 
than avotber; :: 
SU/RNAME (S.) that which is added to the 
proper or perſonal name to diſtinguiſh per- 
ſons «nd familics by, &c, but the choice and 
uſe of them bath been various, according 10 
the different cuſtoms of nations; in Erg/and 
they were uſed before the Conqueſt, and long 
before they were uſed in Sco/land, whither 
the Ergliſb carried that cuſtom; for when 
Margaret, queen to Malcalm Canmor, king of 
the Scots, with her brother Edgar Athelrrg, 
fled into Scotland from William the Conqueror, 
many of the Exgliſb who came with them, 
and got lands in Scotland, had their proper 
ſurname, ſuch as Moubray, Level, Liſlr, Cc. 
uſing the particle de, or of, before them, 
which makes it probable they took them 
from the lands they or their anceſtors poſ- 
ſeſled ; at this time there were no ſurnon's 
in Scotland, though about the year $00 the 
great men began to call their Jands by their 
own names, but the ordinary. diſtinctions 
were perſonal, and did not deſcend to ſuc- 
ceeding generations, but either the name ef 
the father, as Jobn the fon of William, Cc. 
or the name of the office, as Stuart, Cc. or 
accidental notes from complexion; ſtature, 
&c, as Black, Mb te, Long, Short, Ic. or the 
name of their trade, as Taylor Weaver, Cc, 
but upon the Erg/iſb coming to veſide among 
them, as above, thoſe poſſeiſed of baronies, 
lordſhips, &c, began to take their ſurnam-t 
from their lands, as Patrick of Dunbar, Jams 
of Douglas, Jobn of Gordon, Ce, but it v3! 
R F long 
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long before, theſs ſurnames deſcended to their | 


children; others, though-inberitors of lands, | 


© took for ſurname ſome. eminent, perſon of 
their anceftots.z.the bighlagdery a'ding Mac 
before it, as Ma edanald, i. e, the fon of Do | 
 na/d; and the lowlanders,/adding Sun after it, 
' - as Donaldſon, Robertſon, Steuenſon, Ce. 
e (V. No exceco go, beyond, outdo, 
excel, &c. i e 
SU/RPLICE (S.) a Jorg, fine, linen garment, 
worn by a prieſt when he performs the holy 
office, e or 1 FE DAI | 
SU/RPLUS or SU/RPLUSAGE (S.) a quan- 
| tity that is more than enough, or over and 
above. what is ſpecified or required, - 
'SURPRI/SAL or SURPRISE.(S,) a taking 


or coming upon, a perſon or place at una- | 
Varet, or ſuddenly 3 | amazemont, aſtoniſh- | 


44.4 %4 


prepared or off a perſonꝰs guard, or come upon 
at unawares, &c, Tx | 

SURPRISING (A.) wonderful, ſtrange, ad- 
mirable, &c, 1 | ; | 

SURRENDER (V.) to yield, give vp, ſubmit 

to, deliver to agother, &c. 

SURRE/NDER or SURRE/NDRY (S.) an 
actual y elding or giving up to another, 

SURREPIVTIOUS (A.) ftolen, private, ſe- 
cret, or any thing done- privately, clande- 

ſtinely, or by ſtealth, , 

SU/RREY 80 is parted ſrom Buckinghamſhire 
and Middleſex on the north by the Thame: ; 
the eaſt fide is bounded -by Kent, and the 
ſouth by Suſex and Hampſhire, and the weſt 
by Hampſhire and Berkſhires it ii ſquariſh in 

its form, and from Rediff, or Rother hithe, in 
the gaſt, to Trenſham in the weſt, is 34 miles, 
and from Awfold ſouthward, to the Thames, 
northward, about 22 miles g in circumference 
112 miles, the wholeſomeneſs and pleaſant- 
neſs of the air cauſed many tormer kings to 
ere&t palaces in it; and yet at and about 

* Heath and Windſor Foreſt is a vaſt 

tract of ground extremely barren of all the 
neceſſaries of life, except game though other 
parts of the county, eſpecially Homeſdale, is 
very fruitful ; it is divided into 14 hundreds, 
in Which ate 9 market-towns, 140 pariſhes, 
and about 34,300 bouſes; it returns 14 
members to parliament, . 

. SURROGATE (S.) a deputy, or perſon ap- 
pointed to act for another, eſpecially in be- 
half of a biſhop in the eccleſiaſtical courts. 

SURROU/ND (V.) to encompaſs, to ground, 
to tie or bind round, &, 

SURSO/LID (S.) the old term for the fiſth 
power in algebraic calculations, 

SURVEY (V.) to over-loak, or carefully exa- 

mine; alſo to meaſure or plot land, thereby 
to know the quantity, ſhape, and ſituation 

of a county, an eſtate, &c, 

SURVEY (S.) a general review of a thing ; 

- Alſo the actual menſuration of lands, &c. 


8 Us 
polnted to ſee that work is well performed, 
or ſtores proper fer the uſe thity are to be ap- 
plied to, & e. alſo one who mraſurei and plot 
jande, r. ANODE 4 | 
SURVEY/ORSHIP (S.) the bafinels or office 
of one that has the over-looleing r direQting 
- of a building, providing ſtares, &. 
SURVYVE.(V.) to out-live andthet perſbn. 
SURVY VOR (S.) one who lives longer than 
another... / . uu 
SUR/V{VORSHIP (s.) the ſtate, condition, 
quality of one that out-lwes another; and is 
thereby enabled to act alone, or enjoy ſome- 
4 . after the deceaſe of one or more per- 
| Ba vo! 04053 Cf HD YT HL 
SUSCE/PPIBLE (A.) fit; apt, ady, ot will- 
ing to receive any thing offered or put to a 
thing or perſon; that is of à quick appre- 
bhenſiog, &c; * * ett 
SUSCITA/TION (S.) an enlivening, quicken- 
ing, raifing up, &c. nn e 
SUSPE/CT (v.) to have an ii opinion of a 


„ „ #*# 
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perſon or thing, to miſtruſt or fear, 

SUSPE/CTFUL (A.) jealous, miſtrufiful, one 

that thinks ill of another. 

SUSPE/NCF, SUSPENSE, or SUSPENSION 

(S.) doubt, uncertainty, diſſitiefaRtion, c. 

alſo ,a delay put off, or ſtapy' uſo an ac - 

cleſiaſtical cenſure, or the leſſer excommu- 
| nication inflicted upon a olergyman for Jome 
fault committed, | Ws 

SUSPE/ND (V.) to flop, delay, diſcontinne, 
or remain a. time before one gives one's 
judgment or opinion ; alſo to forbid or hin- 
der a perſon's executing an oſſice ot buſineſs 
for a time, f 

SUSPE/NSION (8.) a ſorbearing, continu- 
ing, hindering, or k-eping back for a time, 
either one's ſelf or another, from doing a 

; buſineſs, or executing an office, ay when a 
clerzyman hath committed ſome great fault, 
it is a ſort of excommunication, whereby he 
is reſtrained from performing his miniſterial 
function, and ſometimes from receiving the 
profits of it, &. in War, it means a for- 
bearing all acts of hoſtility for a time; and 
in the Mechanicks, that point upon whictr | 
the beams, &c, is hung, is called he point of 
- — kv 

SUSPENSORY (S.) in Surgery, 1% a ſort of 
truſs or bandage; alſo a rope, &c, ſo hung 
in a bed, that a perſon confined by a broken 
leg, &. may eaſe' or raiſe himſelf, &c, 

SUSPVCION (S.) miſtruſt, jealouſy, fear, 
diſtruſt, ccc. 

SUSPVCIOUS (A.) miftruſtful, jealous, fear- 
ful; alſo any thing that carries marks of 
puilr, or inability, &c, 

SU/3SEX (S.) is a maritime county, that has 

the Britiſh ſea on the ſouth, Surrey and 
Kent on the north, and Hampſhire on the 
weſt; its form is long and narrow, and is 
from Miſtbartiag in the weſt, to Kent-Ditch 
that par's it from ent in the eafl, 64 miles, 


SURVEY/ER or SUAVEY/OR (s.) one ap- 


1 
1 * „1 


w * 


and but about 20 miles over in the broadeſt 
| % part; 


- 
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4.5 Joes the circumference is about 160 miles; 
It is divided into fix rapes, and theſe into 65 
Hundreds, containing 311 pariſhes, 16 mar · 
; ket towns, 21,540 houſes, about 29,c00 
inhabitants, and ſends 20 members to par- 
liament; the air, in general, is good, tho 
clouded with miſts and fogs in thoſe parts 
next the fea, which are prodigiouſly fruitful 
in fiſh and ſea-fowl, though very ſparing of 
good harbours for ſhipping, which of courſe 
renders their trade but little and uncertain 3 
| the ſoil is very rich, and yields abundance of 
all things neceſſary, but good roads for tra- 
vellers, which in the winter time, when the 
waters lie very deep in them, by reaſon of 
their lying low, are very ſtiff, and almoſt 
impaſſable;z in the northern parts next to 


Jands, wherein is an exceeding great quan- 
tity of excellent large timber, for all manner 
of uſes, eſpecially for building of ſhips; the 
other parts abound with corn, paſturage, &c. 
SUST A'IN (V.) to uphold, ſupport, bear, or 
Keep up any thing; alſo to feed, nourhſh, 
&e, alſo to bear or undergo pain, difficulty, 


ec. ; i 
SUSTAINABLE (A.) that may be ſupported, 
maintained, upheld, undergone, or borne, 


ood, &c. 


convenient, juſt, agreeable, &c. 
SUTE or SUIT (V.) to fit, be convenient for, 
or agree with. 1 | 
SU*'TTLER (S.) one who ſells neceſſaries, fuch 
as ale, bread, brandy, &c. to ſoldiers in a 
camp or garriſon. ö 


weight of any ſort of goods, without the 
caſſc, wrapper, &c. : 
SUTTON CO/LEFIELD (S.) in Warwick- 
Hire, a {mall town, ſeated in an excellent air, 
and among pleaſant woods, though but in a 
barren ſoil z it has a market weekly on Mon- 
day; diſtant from London 88 computed, and 
106 meaſured miles. | | 
- SU/TURE (S.) the ſeam or ſtitch, or the mark 
made by drawing the lips of a wound toge- 
ther with a needle and filk ; alſo the joining 
or ſeam of the ſkull, where one part ſhuts 
into the other with teeth like a ſaw, &c. 
alſo thoſe joinings which the ſhells of fiſhes 
make to one another. 
SWA'/BBER (S.) in a large Ship, is one whoſe 
' buſineſs it is to take care that the decks are 
kept clean, 
SWA DDLE (V.) to wrap up, or ſwathe in 
: clouts, bands, blankets, &c. as nurſes do 
_ young infants, 2 
SWA FFHAM, SWA'THAM, or SWA/- 
SHAM (S.) in Norfolk, a large, well built 
town, ſeated on a hill, thoroughly inhabited 
by ſhop keepers, who have a good trade; its 


Surrey and Kent, are abundance of wood- | 


&c. ; ; 
8 (S.) maintenance, ſubſiſtence, |. 
SU/TABLE or SUVYTABLE (A.) proper, fit, | 


SU'TTLE WEIGHT (s.) the pure or nett 


SWA 
corn, and all manner of proviſions, on $4. 
turday; diſtant from London 77 computed, 
and 2 meaſured miles, 

SWAG (V.) to bear down, to hang on one 
fide more than another, &c. | 
SWA'GGER (V.) to boaſt, heQor, bully, 
vaunt, huff, &c. | | 
SWAGGERER (S.) a hector, bully, a vain 
boaſter, or bragger, &c, 
SWAIN (S.) a countryman, a ſhepherd, neat- 
herd, goat-herd, &c. 
SWA'/LING or SWEA'LING (S.) melting or 


F 


blown with the wind, 

SWA'LLOW(S.) a mournful or plaintive bird, 
and a bird of paſſage, of a black colour, with 
ſpots of darle brown, or dirty black under 
her belly ; its flight is very unequal, and its 
fight very quick; it appears in ſpring and 
ſummer, and is gone in autumn; it is ſup- 
poſed to croſs the ſeas, and go into warmer 
climates, where it hides itſelf in holes of the 
earth, or in marſhes, or under the water, 
where ſometimes great lumps or numbers of 
them have been fiſhed up, fixed to one ano- 
ther-by the claws and beaks, which when 
laid in a warm place move and recover, tho' 


is good for nothing alive, and cannot be 
kept either in a cage or in an aviary ſhe is 
ſaid to breed twice a year, in each climate or 
place where ſhe reſides, once; their chief 
food is flies and other inſets, which they 
catch as they fly ; they commonly build their 
neſts in chimnies, or other unfrequented and 
warm parts of houfes, and yearly return to 
the ſame place; there are various ſorts of 
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| windows of churches and houſts, theſe are 
whiter on the belly, and the fleſh not fo 
rank ; the river ſwallow makes its neſts in 
the holes of the banks of rivers, &c. by 
ſome called the great ſwallow or martin, by 
others, the eglet ; the aſhes of the ſwalſow's 
fleſh burnt, are ſaid to be good againft all in- 
firmities of the eyes, and the dung of it the 
greateſt enemy to ſight in nature, 

SWA/LLOW (V.) to take or let down thro? 
the throat into the ſtomach food, drink, &c. 
alſo to comply with, or approve of what an 
honeſt or generous mind cannot ſubmit to. 

SWAMP or SWOMP (S.) a marſhy field, or 
boggy ground, ſuch as is not fit to travel 
in, &c, 

SWAN (S.) a large, noble, fine water fowl, 
kept more for ornament than uſe, the fleſh 
being very coarſe, and ſcarcely eatable; alſo 

an order of knighthood in the duchy of 
Cleves. © 

SWA'/NKING (A.) uncommonly large, tall, 
luſty, big, &c. 

'SWAIN-SKIN (S.) a ſuperfine thick ſort of 
flannel, of a very white colour, &c. 

SWA/NZEY (S.) in Glamorganſhire, is a ſea- 


market is weekly, very well ſupplied with 
OS 3 


1 port, that is very conſiderable for trade, ha: 
; j 


waſting away uncommonly faſt, like a candle 


they before ſeemed to be dead; the ſeoallora. 


them, ſome called martins, that build in the 


S WE. 
Ing an exceeding good harbour for AN 
of ſhipping, by means whereof you may ſee a 
hundred ſhips at a time come in for coal and 
culm, having ſeveral very large and good 
coal-works in and near it, which is exported} 
to all the ports in Semerſetſbire, Devanſbire, 
and Cornwall, and alſo a great many to Ire- 
land, which greatly enriches not only this 
town, but all the country round about it ; 
dit ſtands on the river Tcye or Taw; it is an 
Keient, large, clean, well- built, port- ree ve 
town belonging to the duke of . 3 
it has weekly two large markets, wiz, Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays, which are very well 
furniſhed with all manner of neceſſaries, and 
whither moſt of the neighbouring towns and 
villages come for ſupplies of all neceſſaries 
they want; diſtant from London 156 com- 
ted, and 202 meaſured miles. 

SWAP or SWOP (V.) to barter or exchange 
one thing or commodity for another, &c. 
SWARDor SWERD (S.) the green turf or ver- 

dure that naturally covers the fields, heaths, 

. moors, &c, alſo the rind or ſkin of bacon. 

SWARM (V.) to breed, or be in great num- 
bers, as bees, fleas, maggots, &c. in hot 
weather. 

SWARM (S.) a great number or multitude of 
any ſort of creatures or inſets, a mob or 
crowd of people, &c. ; 

SWA/RTHY (A.) blackiſh, brown, tawny, 
dark - coloured, fun burnt, &c, 

SWASH (S.) a ſtream or puddle of water, 

SWASH (V.) to daſh or throw water about; 
to ſhake, diſturb, or tumble liquor in a caſk 
or bottle, &c. 

SWATH or SWA/THING-BAND (5;) a 
roller, girth or band to roll or wrap a young 
child in, or for ſurgeons to keep a broken 
limb tight with, &c, 

SWATHE (V.) to bind up children in blan- 
kets, clouts, or with long rollers, &c. 

SWAY (V.) to have the command of » king- 
dom or commonwealth to govern or manage 
a perſon ſo as to have the c..nmand of his 
inclination or will, &c, 

SWAY (S.) power, command, rule, govern- 
ment, authority, &c. 

SWEAR (V.) to affirm ſomething to be true, 
ſolemly and in a judicial manner, before a 
proper magiſtrate; alſo to imprecate, curſe, 
&c, profanely, raſhly, and wickedly, 

SWEA'RING (S.) the act of taking an oath 


— or curſing, &c, paſſionately, raſhly, | 


e. 

SWEAT (S.) the moiſture that is ſent forth by 
nature thro” the pores of the ſkin. 

SWE AT (v.) to fteam or breathe a warm ſort 
of a dew thro' the pores of the ſkin, occa- 
ſioned ſometimes by pain and weakneſs, but 
generally by labour or ſtrong action. 


that was firſt known in England about the 
year 1551, which proved very fatal to great 


S WE 

Shrewſbury, about the middle of April, from 

whence it ſpread all over the kingdom, till 

about October; they who were ſeized with 

it, either died or recovered in about nine or 

ten hours at moſt; if the party ſept, as 
they were generally inclined to do, it pro- 
ved mortal in about fix hours, and if they 

got cold, they expired in about, three hours. 

It was obſerved to ſeize the youngeſt, ſtrong- 

eft, and apparently the moſt healthy, ſo 
that very few young children or ! per- 
ſons were afflicted with it; and wht is 
more particular, no foreigners, though con- 
ſtantly converſant in the moſt afflicted 

laces, were ſeized with it; and the Enghbin 

oreign countries were likewiſe ſeized with it 
at the ſame time that their native country 
was infected at home, and that without the 
leaſt danger to the natives of thoſe coun. 
tries where they reſided ; it ſeemed to be 2 
peſtilent fever, but not ſeated in the veins or 
humours, there appearing no carbuncle, no 
purple or livid ſpots, nor any thing of the 
like nature, 

SWEA'TY (A.) dewy, moiſt, wet, or damp 

with ſweat, 

SWEEP (V.) to make clean a room, court, or 
ſtreet with a broom, &c. alſo to draw or de- 
lineate geometrical figures with à pair of 
compaſſes, a bow, &c, ' | 

SWEEP (S.) ſometimes means a curved line 

ſtruck or drawn with the compaſſes, the 

hand, &c, ſometimes the vibration of apendu- 
lum; ſometimes the compaſs or round about 
way that an army, &c. chuſes rather than go 
over hills, mountains, &c. ſometimes the 
mould where a ſhip begins to bend or compaſs 
at the rung-heads; and ſometimes the melt- 

ing down the droſs or waſte of a refinery, &c, 

SWEF/PING (S.) the act of bruſhing or clean» 
ing the floor with a broom, &c. alſo the act 
of drawing or reſting upon the ground, as 
the long tail of a woman's gown z and among 
the Seamen, the dragging upon the ground, 
or bottom of the ſea or channel, a grapple 
with three flukes, to find a cable, &c. that 
has been loſt, dropped, or ſlipt. 

SWEET (A.) delicous, pleaſant-tafted, that 
yields or emits an extraordinary agreeable 
odour, &c, alſo good tempered, &. 

SWEE/TEN (V.) to render or make ſweet- 
taſted ; alſo to allay or aſſuage troubles, or 
to make mĩsfortunes or hardſhips eaſy or 
light, &c. 

SWEETHEART (S.) a courtier or lover, he 
or ſhe, 23 

SWEE'/TING (S.) a mealy, ordinary fort of 


apple. 
SWEE'TISH (K.) inclined to be ſweet, or of 
a luſcious nature, 


Fg 


{SWEET/NER (S.) one that decoys or draws in 
SWEA'TING-SICKNESS (S.) aſortof plague | 


perſons to game, or play at cards, dice, &c. 
alſo one that comforts and aſſiſts perſons in 


pumbers of people; it firſt broke out in 


affliction, &c, 
SWEET NES (S.) the quality of ſugar, ho- 
ney, 


* 
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bey, Kc. in taſte; of roſes, briers, Ke. in 
n: alſo the pleaſure, profit, or advan- ; 


1 tags that ariſes. from converſaligh, [ race, 
, v0Y, Ke. : \ 8 5 .I 


” 


ke a bladder filled with air, c. 
SWE/LLING (S.) a rifing in the gelbes ku. 
- mevr, or ſore that is tiouble ſome, &, 


SWE/LTER (V.) 10 ſweat. every much with | 


'exceſlive heat. 


.. 
- w 


and little or no air. 


S ELL VV.) to extend or grow larger {A pill . 


| 


SWE/LTRY (A) very het, faint, or n- 
rhboleſome weather, occaſioned by great eats 


SWERVE (V.) de fall away from/theftruth, 


to turn aſide from the right way, 
SWIFT (A.) quick of mation, that moved or 
paſſes along a great pace; alſo nimble. 
SWI FTNESS (S.) expecitioh, guickneſs of 
motion, 7 &c. ee | 
SIG (V.) do | 

. Quantities of Lquor at'a draught, 
SWILL (V.) to d:light much in drinking, to 
_ ſwhllow down large draughts, &c, = 
SWIM (V.) to float on; to move thro', upon, 

or along the waters, of other fluids, c. 
SWILIMIN 
or upon the waters, &c. 
ver igo, or giedine's, which affects the per- 
ſon 5, ns if all the things about him turned 


. "65 CSS 
SWVNDCON (S) jn Wil ir:, which tho? it 
is but a ſmall town, yet the houſes are large 
„and well built of "ſtone, and has a good 
market weekly on Mcnday, diftapt from 
. Londen 62 computed, and 74 meaſured miles. 
SWINE (S.) hogs of. both ſexes, as well fows 
_ as. boars, the fleſh whereof, tho' in great 
eſteem among, us, was forbid the Jets at 
unclean; and this prohibition was extended 
Ao far by their rabbins, that the people's a- 
. v-rlion o it was ſuch, that they would not 
ſo much as pronounce its name, but When 
ever they had occaſion to mention it would 
ſey, by way of deteſtation, that beaſt, that 
ting, Ye. When Antiochus Epbiphanes had 
taßen old Eleazer, he urged him to taſte 
. frotre's fleſn, or at leaſt to ſeem as if be did, 
dend thereupon they opened his mouth by 
violence, but he choſe rather to die than to 
| break the law of God, and-give offence to 
the wezker people of his nation. 


SWUYNEHERD (S.) one who ferds and looks} 


» aſter hogs, &c. 


SWING (V,) to vibrate, or move backwards 


* 


and forwards with an eaſy or ſwiſt motion, 
SWINGE (V.) to threſh, beat, whip, corre, 
Ke. ſeverelv. ö | IHE 
SWN GEING (A.) great, huge, large, big, 
monſtrous, &c. * 
SWI/NGING (4.) vibrating or moving back- 
' wards ard forwares lib e a pendulum, * 
SWING WEEEL {S.) in a Clech, is what is 
called the crown whe:] in a Yatch; the of- 
: fice of bath is to diive or move the pendu- 
um. | ; ; : 


| 


Lek down, or fwallow large | 


(S.) the act of paſſing through | 
' Swwimmirg in the Head, a diſeaſe. called the | 


——_—— 


S-YM 

SWI'NISH (A.) like to, or after the manner of 

a ſwine ; ſelfiſh, gluttonous,. greedy, &c, 
SWITCH (S.) a ſprout of the Wiliow-tree or 
© "the ſprig of. any other tree is Juicy, Ke. 
SWIVE (V.) to be familiar with, or carnally 
„ on Fe, 
\$WI'VEL (S.) a riag or knob of bitt, 4. 
hat is made at the end of a whip, or other 
- "inſtrument, for it to turn eaſily round with, 
'SWOON (V.) to faint, . fink down, die 


day, be deprived of all ſenſation f- 2 

n 8: 

SWOOP (V.) in Falconyy, is when a bird cf 

. prey files down haftily.upon, and carties up 

- his prey in his talons, | . 

SWOP (V.) to barter or exchange one thing 
for another. . 

SWORD (S.) literally means thoſe offenſive 

weapons worn by gentlemen, ſoldiers, &c, 

and metaphorically, all thoſe miſeries and ca- 

lamities that attend war, &c. allo the rind 
or hairy coat of bacon. a Op 

SWORD/SMAN (S.] one that is ſkilful or 

dLextrous in the management of a ſword, 

SY'GAMINE or SY!/CAMORE. (s.) a tree, 
by jome called the Egyptian fig-tree, aud 
partaking of the nature of a mulberry tree 
in its leaves, and of a fig-tree in its fruit, 
which is like a fig in its ſhape and bulk; it 
is ſaid this fruit does not grow ripe till it is 
rubb-d with iron combs, &c. 

SY'/COPHANT (S.) one that by fa'ſe infinua- 
tions or flatterings tales endeayours to preju- 
dice another; an accuſer, pick-thank, or 
fault-finder, , © © 

SYC'OPHANTIZE (V.) to fawn, flatter, de- 
ceive, accuſe, revile, &c, 

SY/DER, (S.) the juice or wine of apples pro- 
erly fermented, ordeted, and regulated, 
SY/LLABLE (S.) ſo many letters as are ſound- 

ed at once articulately, 

SY/LLOGISM (S.) a logical argument, com- 
poſed of three propoſitions, called the ma- 
jor, minor, and conſequence, wherein from 
ſomething allowed, ſuppoſed, or granted, 2 
concluſion © made different from the thing 
ſuppoſed, &c, a 

SYLLOGVSTICAL (A.) agreeable to, or in 
the manner of a ſyllogiſm. N 

SYLPHS (S.) imaginary beings, ſuch as fal- 
ries, &c. «Kg 

SY LVA (S.) a Roman game, wherein they 
planted an artificial wood in the circus, and 
furniſhed it with a great number of beafls, 
which the people courſed or hunted, but 
without any. arms, being obliged to take 
them alive. It is related of the emperor 
Gordianus, that he gave a 6 wherein 
were -200 red deer, 30 wild horſes, 100 
goats, 10 elks, 100 bulls, 300 oftriches, 30 
wild aſſes, 150 wild boars, 200 wild goats, 
200 fallow deer. Ms ' 

| SY/MBOL (S.) a mark, badge, pledge, or 

diſtin tion, whereby one thing is know 
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3 A it is the matter of the ſacrament ; 
— — the apuſtles. creed goes by this 


SYMBO/LICAL (A.) myſtical, expreſſive of 
| ſomething hid under charaCters, or obſcure 
marks, &c. | 

SY/MMETRY (S.) due or regular propor- 
tion, or that which tenders any thing beau- 

iful; | 

$Y MPATHETICAL or SYMPATHE'TICK 

(A.) ſomething that bas an agreement with, 
or inclination for another. 

S&y/MPATHIZE (V.) to feel for, or com- 
miſerate the afflictions of another, c. 
SY/MPATHY (S.) a natural incligation, love, 
or affection of one perſon or thing to or for 
- another. | 
SY/MPHONY (S.) ſometimes means the 


fuch words as bave the fame meaning, 
though different in ſound and | orthogra- 


: phy. N 1 1 
SYNO/PSIS (S.) a curious and exact abridge- 
ment, or orderly compendium of an art or 


ſcience, &c. 

SY!NTAGMA (S.) a regular, full, and ex- 
planatory diſcourſe upon any ſubject. 
SY'NTAX (S.) a regular collecting of words 
in o phraſes or ſentences in any language, 
according to the true and moſt accurate 

manner, . 

SY/N THESIS (S.) compoſition, or joining 
things in a regular manger together. 1 

SY/RINGE (S.) a ſquirt or ſmall inftrument 

"uſed bY ſurgeons to inject liquids into ul- 


cets, fores, &c. or. into the ears, funda- 
ment, &c. 


egreement of ſ-yeral voices, or a concert of SY/RTES (S.) two banks or ſands in the 


ſeveral inffruments 3 fometimes a muſical in- 
ſteument; and ſometimes harmony abſtract- 

edly conſidered. | 2 
SV MTOMu (S.) a mark, token, preſage, or 
intimation, that ſomething further was com- | 


Ing. 

SYN AGOGUE (S.) ſometimes means an aſ- | 

ſembly or congregationz and ſometimes. 
the place where ſuch aflembly is collected, 
eſpecially for religious purpoſes among the | 

eros. 

SY/NCHRONISM (S.) the coming, bappen- 
ing, or meeting together of two remarkable 
incidents at one and the ſame time. 

SY!NCHYSIS (S.) a jumble, confuſed, diſor- 
der, or mixture of things, - 

SYNCOPA/TION (S.) in Muſick, is when one 
note both ends one part of the tune, or a bar, 
and begins another. 

SY/NCOPE (S.) a Rbhetorical figure, by which 
the grammarians cut off one or more let 
ters in the middle of a Word; in Phyſfich, 
it is the great and ſudden ſeizing that ren 
ders the patrent inſenſible and incapable Q' 
motion, 

SY/NDIRK (S.) an ambaſſador or delegate ap- 
pointed ta act for a«community, &c. alſo an 
alderman, juſtice of the peace, &c. N 

SYNE/CDOCHE (S.) a figure in ſpeech, 
whereby a part is put, ſtands for, or ſigni- 
fies the whole, and contrarily the whole for 
a part, | / 

SY'NOD (S.) an aſſembly of churthmen met 
together about eccleſiaſtical matters; and 
theſe are variouſly denominated according 
to the extent, or number preſent, a convo- 
cation, council, &c. among the Aſtronomers, 
it is a conjunction of two or more planets ; 
and ſometimes their mecting by beams in 
other aſpects, | | 

SY'NODAL. or SYNO/DICAL (A.) belong- 
ing or relating to à ſynod. a 


Synodical Month, is that quantity of time 


that is ſpent between one conjunction of the 
_ſon.'2nd moon, and another. | 


D1d.cerrantean, on the coaſt of Africa, be- 
tween, the kingdom of Tunis and Barca in 

arbary, which are very dangerous, by 
reaſon of the ſhifting of the ſands, ſo that 
the ſea is ſometimes very deep, and at other 


| times very ſhatlow ; there are alſo of theſe 


ſyrtes, on the land over-againſt the others, 
where land is ſometimes carried in drifts, 
as high as mountains, which often proves 
fatal to travellers. ; 

SY'/RUP (S.) any liquor thick and ſweet, 
eſpecially compoſed of herbs and flowers 
bailed up with water and ſugar, &c, 


SYSTEM (S.] the gene a! law or principles 


of any art or ſcience regularly laid down and 
explained. | 
SY/STOLE (S.) a contraction or drawing to- 
gether; alſo a figure by which a long ſylla- 
ble is madd a ſhort one; in Anatomy, it is 
the contraction of the ventricles of the heart, 
whereby the blood is forcibly driven into the 
. great artery, | 
SYZH/GIA (S.) meeting, aſſembling, covp- 
ling, yoking, &c. together; and particularly 
in Aſtronomy, means the conjunctlons, &c. 
of the planets, &c. : 


T 


- 


1 S the nineteenth letter in our alphabet, and 
| one of thoſe called conſonants, which when 
it precedes an I in words of more ſyllab'cs 
than one, is commonly ſounded like an 8, 
as in ration, Ec. but there are ſeveral words, 
in which it has its own natural ha: 
ſound, as in priied, Ce. it has had, and 
may have, mazy various ſignifications when 
it ſtands ſingly or alone; it being very com- 
mon for people to ſign their Chriſtian names 
both men and women, that begin with a. 
T. with it only, as T. King, for Thomas 
King, Cc. in the old Ronan Numerutian, it 
ſtocd for 160, and when exprefied thus, T 


= 
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" TA'BBY (S.) a particular ſort of filk manu- 


 TA'/BER or TA'BOUR (S.) a ſmall drum, 


 T&'BERNACLE ($*) a tent, booth, or light 


| TAB 
TABA'CCO or TOBA/CCO (S.) a famons 
\ Indian herb, which, when dried and cut, is 
* ſmoked all over the world, | 


facture, woven with large threads, thick, 
cloſe, and ſtrong, by means whereof when 
preſſed under large rolls, it takes a curious 
water like figures woven, repreſenting the 
waving of fireams of water, | 


which is beaten or play'd upon with one 

- Hand, and uſed as a drone or baſs to the 
muſick of a ſmall pipe played upon with the 
other, much in yogue with the country folk s 
at wakes, fairs, weddings, and other times 
of feſtivity, 


building run up occaſionally, to ſtay, live, or 
be in for a time; and ſometimes it means 
a chapel of eaſe or ſmall building, uſed to per- 
form divine worſhip in, for the convenience 
of thoſe who live far from the mother 
church, &c, The Fewiſp Tabernacle, ſo fa- 
mous in the Old Teflament, is that wherein 
the Iſraelites performed the chief of their re- 
ligious exerciſes, which was zo cubits long, 
and 10 broad and high. Is was divided into 
two parts, the one called the ſanctum, or 
holy place, which was 20 cubits long, und 
10 wide: Here was put the table of ſhew- 
bread, the golden candleftick with ſeven 
branches, and the golden altar of incenſe; 

_ the ſecond was the ſanctum ſanctorum, or 
holy of bolies, which was a ſquare of 10 
eubits long and broad: Here was depoſited 

the ark of the covenant, This tabernacle 

had no window, but was covered with ſe- 
veral curtains, On the out- ſide was a large 
oblong court 100 cubits long, and 50 broad; 
here was the altar of burnt-offerings, and 
a pond or fountain for the uſe of the priefts : 
the laity were allowed to bring their vic- 
tims as far as the altar, where the prieſts, 
&c, took them, killed, flay'd, and offered 
them to the Lord, according to the ſeveral 
rites and ceremonies of their inſtitution. 
The tabernacle was placed fo, that the en- 
trance faced the eaſt, &c. This tent was 
looked upon as the dwelling place of the 
Moſt High, who was conſidered as reſiding 
in the middle. of his people. The prieſts 
went in every morning to put out the lamps, 
and to offer incenſe, and a lamb for a burnt- 
ſacrifice, and in the evening, to light the 
lamps and offer a lamb, &c. 

TA'BES (S.) among the Phyſicians, means a 
conſumption or waſting away, which may 
ariſe from various cauſes, and ſo differently 
denominated. Eee 

TA'BLATURE (S.) the manner of pricking 
or writing down muſical leſſons with letters, 
&c. to direct the player how to perform 
them. | 

TA'BLE (S.) ſometimes means an uſeful piece 


TAG 
a painting or draught; ſometimes a catey. 
lation of the value of goods, the motion of 
the planets, &c, for the eaſe of praQtitionetz 
&c, and ſometimes the heads or contents of 
a book, and index, &c, _. 

Table Diamond, is one whoſe upper or top 
ſurface is ground flat, and only the fides cut 
into angles, 

TA'BLER (S.) a boarder, or one that pays a 
certain ſum for his dier, &c, 

TA'BULAR (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
table for diet, figures, or fixed numbers, 

TA'CHYGRAPHY (S.) the art of ſhort, 
contracted, or ſwift writing. 

TA'CIY (A.) filent, quiet, alſo ſomething 
meant or implied that was not ſpoken, 

TACITU/RNITY (S.) quietneſs, filentneſs, 
reſervedneſs,backwardneſsin ſpeaking, cloſe. 
mouthed, &c, 

TACK (V.) to few or join things ſlightly 
together with a needle and thread, as dyers 
do ſeveral pieces or bits of ſilk to dip them 
all at once into the dye, or colouring ; alſo 
to nail or faſten any thing ſlightly, &c. at 
Sea, it means to bring the ſhip's head about, 
ſo as te lie the contrary way to what ſhe did 
before. 0 

TAT CKER (S.) one that adds or joins diffe- 
rent things together. 

TACKLE or TA/CKLING (S.) the neceſſary 
utenſils for the performance of any buſineſs ; 
but generally it means blocks, ropes, &c. 
uſed in a ſhip, or at the water- ſide to lift 
great weights, &c. 

TAGKS (S.) very ſmall iron nails; and in 2 
Sbip, are thoſe ropes uſed to carry forward 
the clews of the ſails to make them ſtand 
cloſe to the wind. ; 

TA/CTICAL (A.) belonging the art of 
war, or martial diſcipline, 

TA/CTICKS (S.) the art of diſciplining ar- 
mies, and ranging them into forms proper 
for the various occaſions, 

TA'CTILE (A.) that is capablz of being felt. 

TA'/DCASTER (S.) in the Ve Riding of 
Yorkſhire, a great road town, on the river 
Warfe, over which it has a fine ſtone bridge, 
principally noted for the lime-ſtone dug 
here; the market is weekly on Thurſd:y; 
diſtant from London 142 computed, and 183 

meaſured miles, 6 

TA/DPOLE (S.) a young frog, before it ha 
got ſo much maturity as to have its perfect 
form, 

TA'/FFATY (S.) a particular fort of filk rib- 
bon woven very ſmooth and gloſſy. 

TAG (S.) a ſmall piece of tin, braſs, &c. 
neatly ' faſtened on to the end of a lace, 
ſtring, ribbon, &c, to lace or draw womens 
Nays, &c. together; alſo a play among 
children. 8 

TAG (V.) to put or faſten tags on the end of 
a lace, ribbon, &c, alſo to follow or go after 
a perſon on foot, - 


of houſhold furniture to eat off; ſometimes 
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TAG-RAG (S.) a mob or company of the 
meaneſt ſort of people, beggars, &c, 

TAIL (S.) the train of a beaft, bird, fiſh, &c, 
alſo the long ſaperfluous part of a woman's 
gown, or magiſtrate's gown of ſtate, &c, 
alſo in Law, it is the fee or inheritance 
that a perſon enjoys when alive, but has no 
power of diſpoſing of it. 


TAILOR or TA/YLOR (S.) a man or wo- 


man that cuts our cloth, &c, and makes it 
into cloaths fit for perſons to wear, eſpecially 
the uppermoſt garments, _ 4 
TAINT (S.) corruption, ſtain, or imperfec- 
tion, &c. alſo conviction of being guilty of 
2 crime or fault, 


 TAINT (V.) to ſpoil, corrupt, give, or yield 


a ſtink, or ill ſmell ; alſo to prove guilty of 
- a crime, &c, 
TAKE (V.) to ſeize, ſnatch, lay hold of; 
alſo to accept or receive from another, 


TA'LAPOINS (S.) the name of the Indian. 


doctors or prieſts at Siam, who are reported 
to live a very examplary life, and exclaim 
very zealoufly againſt thoſe that worſhip de- 
vils, though they are but little minded. 
They are not dipleaſed with ſuch as turn 
Chriſtians, provided they live agreeable to 
their profeſſion, affirming that a good life 
makes all profeſſions happy, They go bare- 
foot, and eat but once a day, 

TA'LASSE (S.) a god who, among the old 
Romanz, preſided over marriages, and whom 
they invoked on their marriage-day, that 
they might be proſperous in that affair, 

TALBOT (S.) a pretty large- ſized dog that 


goes with his tail always turned up, and is. 


remarkable for his quick ſcent to find out 
all ſorts of creatures that are hunted, fol- 
Jowing them with open mouth, and full cry, 
ſo eagerly, that unleſs taken off by the 

- huntſman he will ſpoil himſelf, 

TALE (S.) a narrative, tory, hiftory, or 
account of any thing; alſo a lye or fic- 
tion; alſo the number or account of any 
things. 


TA'LE-BEARER (S.) one that tells or mag- 


nifies the faults, errors, or miſtakes of an- 


other, a ſycophant, &c. 


TA'LENT (S.) a quantity of gold or ſilver, 


eſpecially among the Fervs, weighing 114 
pounds 15 pennyweights troy, by others but 
113 pounds, 6 ounces, 1 dram, 10 grains, 
7 pennyweights; in Silver, it is eſtimated at 
342 pounds, 3 ſhillings and g pence fterling ; 
and in Gold, 5475 pounds ſterling ; alſo the 
gift or capacity of a perſon for the perfor- 
mance of any thing, as to be a good linguiſt, 
mechanick, painter, poet, &c. 

A'LES (S.) a ſupply of jurymen for them 
that do not appear, or who have been chal- 


lenged as perſons prejudiced againſt the cri- 
minal, 


T 


| TALISMAN (s.) the name of certain figures 


or characters of ſome celeſtial ſign, conſtella- 
tion, or planet, engraved, &c, upon a ſym- 


"x 


bl TAL 

pathetick ſtone or metra, correſponding to 
the ſtar, under the pretence of receiving the 
influences therof, &c. and which were pre- 
tended to be endowed with the virtue or 
efficacy of working or performing wonders 
or miracles, ſuch as curing diſeaſes, pre- 
ſerving from hurt, &c, | | | 

TALK (V.) to diſcourſe, or utter proper 
words, to argue, diſpute, relate, or give an 
account of any thing by words or ſpeech, 

TALK (S.) the diſcourſe, language, ſpeech, 
&c. of. people to one another; alſo a ſort of 
baſtard mineral ore, &c. of a whitiſh colour, 
which, when calcined, or burnt, and beaten 
to a powder, is uſed by the filver-ſmiths to 
clean their filver veſſels, &c. 

TA'LKATIVE (A.) full of words, ready of 
ſpeech, a mere blab-tongue,. &c, 

TALL (A.) very high of ftature. 

TA'LLAGE (S.) a cuſtom, exciſe, impoſt of 
duty laid upon goods imported or exported, 
which formerly was a duty or tax laid upon 
barons or Knights, towards defraying the 
king's expences. ; 

TALLOW (S.) the hard, ſolid fat that is 
within-fide of oxen, ſheep, &c. 

Tallow-tree, a tree that yields a thick 
ſort of oily or unctuous matter, whereof 
candles are made, 

TA'/LLOWISH (A. Vof a greaſy, diſagreeable 
taſte, ſmell, or feeling. 

TALLY (S.) a piece of wood cleft or rent in 
two, ſo as both parts perfectly agree toge- 
ther, and in which nicks or cuts are made 
by way of account in the exchequer, &c. 
alſo with Bakers, to know how many loaves 
have been delivered, &c. 

TA'LLY (V.) to agree with, or be like to 
another; alſo to ſcore or enter goods or mo- 
ney delivered upon a tally. 

TA'LLYMAN (S.) one who ſells goods to 
the poorer ſort of people on credit, to be paid 
a little at a time by weekly payments, 

TA'LMUD or THA/LMUD (S.) a book in 
great veneration among the Jets, containing 
their doQtrines and morality, of which there 
are two, the old, called the Talmud of Feru- 
ſalem, the other of Babylon; the firſt com- 
poſed by Rabbi Fohanan, preſident of the 

academy of Paliſtine, about the 3ooth year 
of Chriſt; this conſiſts of two parts, the 
Miſhna, or the ſecond. law, containing the 
traditions of the Fewwiſh doors, collected 
about the year 190, by Rabbi Fudab; and 
the Gemara, or the finiſhing or compleating 
the whole, which was done by Fohanar, and 
publiſhed both together. The Talmud of Ba- 
bylon contains the Miſhra as above, and the 

| Gemara of Rabuj Aſa of Babylon, about the 
year 400; this is much more yalued than ihe 
other, upon account of its great clearneſs or 
perſpicuity, and alſo for its extenſiveneſs, tho 
it is ſtuffed with abundance of fables, and ri- 
diculous ſtories, which they entextain with ſo 


| much eagerneſs, that they compare the bible 
| to, 


\ 


NAM  £ 
£4 to water, the Miſona to wine, and the Ce- 


mara to hippocras, affirming, 
revealed thoſe traditions and explications to; 


Aaron, to his ſons, and the elders, and that] 


he received them from God. 
TAL MU DISTS (S.) thoſe who teach, ſtudy, 
or believe the traditions of the Talmud. - 
.TA'LON (S.) the claw of a bitd of prey, ſuch; 
©. as an eagle, hawk, vulture, cc. 
TA/LUS.{S.) the lope or gradual incliggtio 

of a wall, with which it riſes to cauſe che 
forhdation to be ſtrong, cc. QI 
TA'MARIND (S.) a fruit of a tree that grows 
n the Indies, of a fine pleaſant, tarriſhtaſte, 
and cooling nature, uſed with, good ſucceſs, 


being preſerved with fine ſugar, in fevers, 


| 


&c.. _— ; "35 
TAM ARISK (S.) a' ſhrub or tree excellent 
for diſcaſes of the ſpleen, fluxes, &c. 
TAME (S.) in Oxfordſhire, pleaſantly ſituated, 


having the river Tame to waſh its north bor-|- 


ders, and two ſma!l brooks the eaſt and weſt 
parts 3 it is a very anſient town, but has been 
particularly noted ever ſince Henry Lexington, 
biſhop of Lincoln, who in the reign of Henry 
III. brought the great road through this 
town, which before lay at a ſmall diſtance 
below the town; the town is large, having 
one great ſtreet, in the middle of which is 
the market place; the market is weekly on 
Tueſday, which drives a great trade in live 
cattle, as well as all manner of proviſions 
and neteſſaries; diſtant from London 37 
computed, and 45 meaſured miles. 
_ TAME V.) to make that which was wild 


unruly, or ungovernable, gentle, and eaſily |. 


manageable,” e 
TAME (A.) quiet, gentle, manageable, go- 
vernable, &c. X | x 
TA/MEABLE (A.) that may be rendered gen- 
tle, manageable, governable, &c. 
TA/MBLY (Part.) ſubmiſſively, quietly, with- 
out reſiſtance, &c, ; If 
TA'MENESS (S.) gentleneſs, governableneſs, 
ſubmiſſiveneſs, &c, N 
TA/MMUZ or THAMMUZ (S.) a Pagan 
deity, by ſome ſaid to be Adonis, or the ſun; 
it is ſaid, to be a brazen idol, whoſe eyes 
they filled with lead, then making a fire in 
the hollow of the image, the lead melting, 
repreſented weeping. th 
TA/MMY (S.) a ſtrong fort of worſted ſtuff, 
or woven manufacture. | 
TA/MPER (V.) to practiſe upon a perſon ſo 
as to endeavour to corrupt, ſpoil, debauch, 
Kc. his principles; alſo to try experiments 
_. withphyſical or chirurgical preſcriptions, &c. 
TA'MWORTH (S.) partly in Warwickſhire, 
and partly in Staffordſhire, is ſeated on the 
banks of the Tame, which divides the town 
and the.two counties ; it was formerly more, 
noted than at preſent, tho' it is ſtill a cor- 
poration, governed by bailiffs; high ſteward, 
under ſteward, recorder, &c. its market is 


at Moſes) | 
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and in the ſpring for cattle and ſheep; it 


returns two members to parliament, one for 
that part of the town that is in Stafſordſeire, 
the other for that which is in Warwictfbire; 
diftant'from London 89 computed, and 107 
meaſured miles. ; 


TAN (V.) to fit the hides or ſkins of beaſts 


for the purpoſe of ſhoe- leather, &c. alſo to 


render a perſon of a tawny colour, dy the 
bent of the ſun. ; * 


TAN (S.) the bark of oak trees prepared for 


tanning of leather, &c. 


TANG (S.) a foreign dr diſagreeable taſte in 
any thing, s 


pendicularly upon ſome point of the ſuper- 

ficies of a curve line, which being con!inued 

will interſect the axis likewiſe continued, 
without cutting the curve. 

TA/NGIBLE (A.) any thing that may be 

touched or felt, whatever is the ſubject of 

the ſenſe of feeling. ; 

TANGLE (v.) ſo to tumble, mix together, 
or interweave thread, filk, &c. that it is 
difficult to ſeparate them; aiſo any thing 
perplexed with obſcurities, &c. 

TA'NKARD (S.) a drinking veſſel common!y 
of metal, with a fixed cover turning upon a 
hinge. a . 

TA/NNER (S.) a tradeſman, or arti ficer, who 
tens leather. 

TA'NSY (S.) a garden herb; alſo a cake, or 
thin pudding, among the compoſition where- 
of there is the juice of this herb. 

TA'NTALIZE (v.) to banter, jeer, make 
game of, baulk, diſappoint, &c, by exciting 
a perſon's deſires or inclinations with the 
ſight, hopes, or expectations cf enjoying 
ſomething, and then depriving him of the 
poſſeſſion, 


TA/NTAMOUNT (part.) equal to, or as | 


much as ſomething elſe. 
TA/NTIVY (A.) very faſt, full ſpeed, in a 
great hurry, e. ; 
TAP (V.) to broach, open, or begin to draw 
out the liquor of a caſk, &c, alſo to give a 
gentle ſtroke with the hand, a ſtick, &c. 
TAP (S.) the wooden inſtrument that is com- 
monly put into a caſk to draw the liquor out. 
TAPE (S.) a narrow hnen cloth woven for the 
uſe of binding any thing, or to make ſtrings 
for womens ap1ons, petticoats, &c, 
TA/PER (S.) a wax candle, flambeay, torch, 
&c. uſed at burials, night-penances, &c. 
TA/PER or TA/PERING (A) dender or thin 
upwards, conical, &c. 
TA'/PESTRY or 'TA/PISTRY (S.) a parti- 
cular manufacture woven with great varie:y 
of figures, colours, &c. to bang the rooms 
of princes or rich men with, 
TA/PLASH (S.) poor, ſorry, ordinary, or bad 
drink, wine, &c. | : mn 
TA/PSTER (S.) 'a' perſon whoſe buſineſs it is 
to draw drink in an ale-houſe, &. 


weekly on Saturday, for corn and provifiens, 


6 


TAR (S.) a groſs liquor iduing * 
| 5 


TA/NGENT (s.) is a right line raiſed per- 


T AR 
from various trees, exceeding uſeful upon 
many occafions, eſpecially for the ſmearing 
the cordage and planks belonging to ſhips, 


&c. 

TARA/NTULA (S.) a ſort of venomous ſpi- 
der, the bite whereof affects the patient with 
a ſort of madneſs, ſaid to be curable only by 
muſick. a 

TA RD (A.) flow, dull, heavy, moving or 
going on but heavily ; alſo loitering, truant- 
ing, or being guilty of a fault. 

TARE (S.) ſometimes means the weight of a 
caſk, c. in which goods are packed up, 
and which is to be deducted out of, or al- 
lowed for, to the buyer of any ſuch commo- 
dity; and ſometimes a ſort of corn or plant 
with a longiſh rough leaf, frequently grow- 
ing among wheat, &c. its ſtem is ſmaller 
than that of wheat, at the top whereof 
comes forth a long ear with little huſks, 
which ſurrounds it at equal diſtances, con- 
taining three or four grains heaped toge- 
ther, and covered with down or pluff ; bread 
made of the meal of /ares, or wherein there 
is any conſiderable quantity, is very un- 
wholeſome ; it intoxicates the head, and 
loads the ſtomach, and cauſes heavineſs, 
drowſineſs, and head-achs; ſome are of 

opinion, that cares are only grains of wheat 


or barley corrupted by a bad ſoil, &c. and 
TASTE (S.) the ſenfation whereby the tongue, 


that good ground will produce wheat, &c, 
from tares, | 

TARGET (S.) à large ſhield or buckler to 
cover the bearer from the arrows of the 
enemy. : | 

TA'RGUM (S.) a commentary or expoſition 
uſed among the Jer, of part or all of the 
books of the Old Teſtament, of which there 
are various ſorts, 


. TA/RIFF (S.) the rate or publick cuftom to 


be paid by thoſe who import or expert goods; 
alſo a table ready computed to ſhew the 
amount of various quantities of goods, &c. 
TA'RNISH (V.) to grow cankered, or dull 
coloured, to ſolly or ſpoil the beauty of any 
thing; alſo to ſay or declare ſumething to 
the leſſening the eſteem or value of a per- 
ſon's character. . 
TARPA'WLIN (S.) ſometimes means a 
cloth well ſmeared or covered with tar, to 
lay over any place to keep out the wet; and 
ſometimes it means a ſeaman. 1 
TA'RRACE or TA'RRAS (S.) a raiſed or 
elevated, ſmooth, fine path or walk in 
garden, or-at the top of a houſe, for the ad- 
vantage of proſpet, &c, — 


TA'RRAS (S.) a particular fort of ſtrong 


mortar, with which walls are plaſtered that 
ſtand in water, and that prevents its ſoaking 
through, 

TA'RRY (V.) to abide, ſtay, continue, or 
remain long in a place; alſo to loiter, or 
be tedious in the going of an errand, &c. 

TART (S.) a ſmall fruit-pie. | 

TART A.) ſha'p, ſour, or eager in taſte; 
alſo ſnappiſh, waſpiſh, or ſoon angry. 
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TA/RTAK or THA/RTAC (s.) a falle deity 


of the Avites, worſhipped under the ſhape of 
an aſs. 


TA'RTANE (S.) a particular ſort of ſhip, or 


large veſſel, uſed in the Mediterranean ſea, 
carrying but one maſt and a triangylar ſail. 


TA'RTAR (S.) a groſs terreſtrial matter that 


ſticks to the ſides of the veſſel, when ſepa- 
rated from its liquor by means of fermen- 
tation; but that uſed in Phyſfick, is what 
ſticks to the ſides of wine caſks, generally 
of a white colour, and ſtony conſiſtence; the 
beſt ſort is brought from Germany; the lees 
of wine are alſo a liquified tartar: alſo the 
cant name of a notorious ſharper or cunning 
ſkilful perſon, | | 


TA'RTARUS (S.) among the Poets, was hell 


or the place of torment for the wicked. 


TASK (V.) to appoint a perſon a certain quan- 


tity of work to be done ina certain time. 


TASK (S.) ſo much buſineſs as is to be done 


by one or more perſons in a limited time, 


T A'SSEL (S.) a male hawk; alſo an ornament 


hung to the corners of cuſhions, &c. made- 
of fiik, &c. alſo the combs that clothiers 
uſe to lay the nap pf their cloth ſmooth, 
made of the tops of teafils dried. 


TASTE (V.) to reliſh or try any thing with 


the palate and the tongue; alſo to like, ap- 


rove of, &c, 


palate, &c, diſtinguiſhes the reliſh of bitter, 
ſweet, &c. alſo the diſpoſition or inclization 
of the mind, 


TASTELESS (A.) any thing that has no re- 


liſh, or that is infipid, &c. alſo a perſon of 
no learning, judgment, or diſcerment, &c. 


TAT TTERDEMALION (S.) a poor, naſty, 


dirty, ragged fellow or wench. 


TA/TTERED (A) reat, worn, or torn to 


rags, pieces, or ſhivers, or that hangs to- 
gether very ſlightly, 7 


TA/TTERSHALL (S.) in Lindlnſbive, is a 


ſmall town, whoſe market is weekly on Fri- 
day; diſtant from London 98 computed, and 
118 meaſured miles. 


TA/TTLE or TA/TTLING (s.) trifling, 


fooliſh, filly, impertinent diſcourſe, 


TATTOO (S.) ſometimes called the retreat, a 


beat of drum at night for all ſoldiers in gar- 
riſon to repair to their quarters, and in the 
fields to their tents ; after which in frontier 
towns, where there is any ſuſpicion of the 
inhabitants, they are not permitted to ſtir 
abroad, or at leaſt without a light. 


TA/VERN (s.) a publick houſe, where wine 


is retailed out to ſingle perſons or companies, 
to drink for refreſhment or pleaſure. 


TAUGHT. (S.) a Sea term for a rope that is 


tight, ſtiff, &c. alſo one well educated or in- 
ſtructed, &c. 


TA/VISTOCK (s) in Devonſhire, a conſide- 


rable borough-town, on the river Tavy, that 

ſends two members to parliament, and has 

a great market weekly on Saturday; diſtaot 
i from 
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from London 166 computed, and 201 mea · 


TAUNT- 


ſured miles. 


TAUNT (V.) to ſpeak or anſwer in a difre- 


90 manner, eſpecially a ſervant or infe- 


or to a ſuperior; alſo to banter or make | 


game of a. perſon or thing. 


IT (S.) a ſcoff, or - biting. jeſt, a xę- 
proach, or diſreſpectful anſwer, 3 


TAU/NTON (S.) in Samer ſeiſpire, commonly 


called Tauston Dean, ſituate upon the river 
Ton, or Thone ; it is a large, well-built town, 


in length a mile, on the road, containing! 


two pariſhes, each of which has a church; 


it is a corporation, governed by a mayor, 


-aldermen, &c. and ſends two members to 
parliament z it has two very good markets 
weekly on Wedneſday and Saturday; it is 
extremely populous, and many of the inha- 
bitants very rich, very large manufactories 
of woollen goods being carried on here, par- 
ticularly of the lighter ſoit, ſuch as ſagathies, 
durois, &c. the method of chuſing parlia- 
ment-men, is by what are called pot-wal- 
lopers, that is, every inhabitant, as well 
lodgers as houſe-keepers, who dreſſes his 
own victuals; wherefore the inmates often, 
before an election, light fires in the ſtreet, 
and boil their victuals openly, to be ſeen by 
all, that their votes may not be rejected ; 
thete are abundance of difſenters of all deno- 
mMminations in this town, andeeveral meeting- 
Houſes, alſo an academy to train vp diſſen- 
ters for the miniſtry ; diſtant from London 
120 computed, and 148 meaſured miles, 
TAURUS (S. among the Aftronumers, is the 
ſecond fign of the Zodiack, into w hich the 
ſun enters about the ſecond of May, and is 
repreſented on the artificial globe by a bull, 
and written with the character, 8; the 


rologers call it. fixed and earthly, the houſe 
of Venus and exaltation of the moon; per- 
ſons born under this fign are by them ſaid to 
be laborious, and-fl»w of apprebenſion, that 
they have high foreheads ſticking out on 


both ſides like bullocks horns. 


'TAUTO/LOGY (S.) a uſeleſs repition of 


the ſame words, phraſes, or ſtories often over. 


5 TAW (V.) to. prepare or dreſs the ſkins of 


beaſts, ſo, as to make them leather, fit for 
| ſhoes, &c, 


TAW (S.] a ſport or game that children play 


at with marbles, or ſmall round ſtones, &c. 


- TA'WDRY (A.) ill-erefſed, fooliſhly gay, 


* Natternlv, &c, - 
TA'WNY (A.) fwarthy, brewn, dark co- 
loured, ſon-burnt, Kc. 
TAX (S.) a publick impoſition or rate ſet upon 
' perſons or things. | 


TAX (V.) to rate or ſettle a publick charge 


upon lands, perſons, goods, &c. alſo to 


charge or accuſe a perſen with being guilty | 


of ſome. crime or miſdemeanour. 


. TA/RABLE (A.) that may be rated, charged, 


tared, fined, &c, 
TAXATION (S.) a publick aſſeſſing or char- 


_ ging perſons or thinge, 


* * 
* 
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TEA (S.) the leaf of an Indian ſhrub, which 
baving boiling water poured over it, and 
impregnated therewith, and then ſweetened 
with loaf-ſugar, is become the univerſal li- 
quor for breakfaſt and afternoon's repaſt. 
TEACH (V.) to inform, inſtru, or ſhew a 
. perſon how to perform ſomething, 
TEA'/CHABLE (A.) of a capacity fit to re. 
ceive inſtruction. ; | 
TEAL 


CES 8.) 4 fort of wild fowl much valued, 


KIs.) a number of horſes, oxen, &c, 
Faked together, to draw a waggon, &c, 
*Toaded with corn, hay, or other goods. 
TEAK (V.) to pull or rend aſunder by vio- 
. lence, 

TZAR (S.) a drop of water, &c, diſtilled from 
the head, and pafling through the eye, &c. 
TEA'/SLES or TEA/ZLES (S.) thiſtles with 
which the fullers or clothworkers lay or 

ſmcoth the nap of their eloths, 
TEAT (S.) the nipple or dug of a woman or 
beaſt, wherewith to ſuckle their young. 
TEAZE or TEASE (V.) to lay the nap of 
cloth ſmooth ; alſo to vez, torment, plague, 
&c, 

TE/CHINESS (S.) peeviſhneſs, readineſs to be 

offended, to take affront, K 

TECHNICAL (A.) artificial words or terms 
belonging to arts or ſciences. i | 

TECHNOLOGY (S.) a written deſcription 
of arts and practical ſciences, 

TE/CHY or TOUCH (A.) peeviſh, froward, 
ſoon angry, or diſpleaſed. 

TECKTO/NICE (A.) mechanick, eſpecially 
relating to building, 

TE-DE UM (S.) a famous hymn that has been 
long uſed in the church, and eſpecially upon 
extraordinary ' occaſions, ſuch as a na- 


tional thanſgiving for a pub ick victory, &c. 


TE/DIOUS (A.) very ſlow, or long about any 
thing, weariſome, irkſome. y 
TE/DIOUSNESS (S.) irkſomeneſs, ſlowneſs, 
over-length of time about any thing. 
TEEM (V.) to pour out, or bring forth young, 
- to bear fruit or children, 
TEE/MING (A.) fruitful, often bearing 
young, frequently pregaant, &c, 
TEETH (S.) thoſe ſmall bones in the months 
of men or beafts,, wherewith they grind or 
break their food, 8 
TE FFILIN or TE/PHILIM (S) certain parch-⸗ 
ments which the Jes carry about them 
in prayer-time; of which there are two 
ſorts, one for the hand, the other for the 
head, ypon which are written with Link made 
on purpoſe, in ſquare letters, four paſſages 


cout of the Pentateuch, viz. Hear, O Iſrael, 


&. And it ſhall come to paſs, if thou obcyeſt 
Sc. Sanfify to me all the firfl born, &c. 


And when the Lerd ſhall cauſe thee to enter, 
Sec. theſe are rolled up, and put inta a piece 
of black calf-ſkin, &c. one they wear tied 
to their left arm, and the other to their 
forebeads. : 


TE'GUMENT (S.) -a ſkin or covering * 
| 0 
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of a tree, or living creaturez in à human 


ody, the anatomiſts reckon e. 1 
TEINT ($.) the colour or natural complexion 
of the face; alſo a dye, or colour uſed in 


ainting. Let 4 3 : 
; TERS or TEIRCE (S.) the third part of a 


ipe of wine, containing 42 gallons. 


' TE/LESCOPE (s.) a large optick inſtrument 


invented by Galileo, for obſerving the celeſ- 
tial bodies, whereby ſeveral new phænomena 
have been diſcovered, and great improve- 
@#rwents made in aſtronomy ; for by properly 
grinding and placing the lenſes or glaſſes in 
a tube or pipe, of various lengths, objects 
at a great diſtance are brought nearer to the 


eye, and much more diſtinctly ſeen than, by 


the natural eye; of theſe there are various 
ſorts, which are called by diſtin names. 
TELL (V.) to count or number the pieces in 
any parcel of money; alſo to diſcover any 
ſecret to a perſon, or relate any tranſact ion. 
TE/LLER (S.) one whoſe buſineſs is to pay 
or count out money at a bank, a prince's ex- 
chequer, &s. alſo a relater, diſcoverer, &c, 


| TE/LLUS (S.) by the Ancients was eſteemed 


the goddeſs of the Earth, and by Homer the 
mother of the gods; ſhe was repreſented by 
a woman With a great many breaſts, _ 
TEMER A/RIOUS (A.) haſly, raſh, indiſ- 
creet, thoughtleſs, &c. 
TEMERITY (S.) raſhne(s, inconſiderateneſs, 
haſtineſs, unadyiſedneſs, 
TE'MPER (V.) to mix, mollify, allay, mo- 
derate, or work divers ſorts of things to- 
ether, 
TE'MPER (S.) the natural diſpoſition, iaclina- 
tion, or conftitution ; alſo a perſon of great 
command over himſe:f, patient, willing, or 
ready to bear with, and hear others, &c, 
TE'MPERAMENT (S.) a due and regular 
mixture or compoſition of various ingredients 
to make a medicine, &c, alſo the natural 
habitude-or conſtitution of a man, &c, 
TE'MPERANCE (S.) that rational and regu- 
lar command over our paſſons{ affections, 
and inclinations, whereby we reſtrain our- 
ſelves from eating, drinking, and deſire, &c. 
to exceſs, whereby our converſations are 
rendered deſirable, our faculties clear, &c. 
TE'MPERATE (A.) moderate, not over in- 
_ clined to, or defirous of any thing; ſober, 
rational, &c. "I 
TE/MPERATURE (S.) the congition that the 
air, a medicine, perſon's diſpoſition, &c. is 
in, in re ſpect of heat, cold, moiſture, &c. 
TE'MPERED (A.) mingled, qualified, or duly 
mixed together, | 
TE/MPEST (S.) a violent ſtorm of wind, 
rain, hail, &c, 
TEMPE/STUOYS (A.) ftormy, boifterous, 
full of, or inflined to ſtrong guſts of wind, 
or ſhowers of rain and hail, &c. 
TE MPLAR (S.) a perſon reſiding in, or be- 


longing to the Temple; a ſtudent in the 
law, &c, 


T E N a 
TEMPLE (S.) a name given in all times to 
buildings conſecrated to divine worſhip and 
religion, tho* the worſhip of God was con- 
fiderably antecedent to any ſuch ſtructure; 
for both the true worſhippers and the Pagans 
at firſt had none, but performed their cere- 
monies, ſome on the tops of hills and 
mountains, and others in great plains, till- 
by experience and convenience it was found 
that proper and retired places were abſo- 
lutely neceffary ; then many nations began 
to celebrate their myſteries in woods, and 
afterwards walled in places for prayers, and 
ſacrifices, but left the tops open to have a 
clear view of the ſky from all parts, and ſo 
by degrees came to covered buildings, which 
as there gods increaſed in numberg ſo did 
their temples, many of which are very fa- 
mous for their architeQure .and furniture, 
but none more ſo than that of the Fervs 
built by So/omen at Feruſal:m; alſo the name 
of a noted place, college, &c. for the ſtu- 
dienis and practiſets of the law in London. 
TE MPLEs (S.) a lateral part of the ſkull in 
the middle between the eyes and the ears, 
and where cepbalick plaſters are pot to cure 
or eaſe of the tooch- ach or head - ach. N 
TE MPORAL (A.) the condition of ſuch 
things as continue but for a ſpace. of time, 
and then naturally ceaſe; alſo the confide- 
ration of ſomething ſecular or worldly, in 
oppoſition to ſpiritual and eternal things. 
TEMPOR A'/LiTIES (S.) the yearly or other 
revenues, profits, or advantages, belonging 
to, or ariſing from a biſhoprick, &c, 
TE'/MPORARY (A.) ſhort of duration, or 
laſting but a little while, fleeting, periſh- 
able, &c. ; 
TE/MPORIZE (V.) to humuor or comply with 
the times, to alter or change one's opinions 
as the circumſtances of things vary. 
TE'MPORIZER (S.) one who changes his 
opinions, principles, or practices, according 
ss the times vary, 3 
TE/MPT (V.) to endeavour to perſuade, en- 
tice, or allure « perſon to do or commit 
ſomething againſt his inclination or duty. 
TEMPTA'TION (S.) an allurement, or en- 
ticement, provi'g or trial of a perſon's con- 
ſtancy, reſolution, &c, a 
TEMPTER (S.) one who lays baits, ſnares, 
or temptations in the way of another, to 
draw him off his duty, inclination, inte- 
reſt, & ü 
TE/MPTINGNESS (S.) the condition ef any 
thing really or apparently, that cauſes a per- 
ſon to deſire it, or be pleaſed with it; beau» 
tifulneſs, charmingaeſs, ailuringneſs, &c. 
TEN (S.) the ab'oJute or cardinal number fo 
called, expreſſed by 10, or K. 
TE/NABLE (A.) that may be held, kept, des 
fended, maintained, &c. | 
TENA/CIOUS (A.) of a flicking, adbering, 
remaining, or abiding nature z alfc ſpoken ot 


an cbſtinate Ciſpcfition, that no argvm nts 
Ffifz oe 


if : 


c an prevail upon. 
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or perſuaſions, though ever ſo reaſonable, 
TENACITY or TENA/CIOUSNESS (s. 
. reſoluteneſs, inflexibleneſs, obſtinacy, ſtiff- 


neſs, &c, in holding one's opinion or reſo- 
bution. 


TE/NANT (S.) one who occupies or poſſeſſes 


lands, houſes, &c, under another. 


TE'/'NANTABLE (A.) ſpoken particularly of 


a houſe in good repair, and fit for uſe or 
habitation. | | 


TENA/SMUS or TENE/SMUS (s.) a difor- 


der in the body that excites a continual de- 


. fire of going to took, and attended with an 


Incapacity of voiding any thing but a bloody, 
TE/NBURY (S.) in Worcefterſhire, a ſmall 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday; 


diſtant from London 101 computed, 129 


meaſured miles, 
TE/NBY (S.) in Pembrokeffire, South - Wales, 
a ſea- port town, which, although it has a 
- commodious haven for ſhips, yet it has but 
very little trade ; it has two markets week- 
1y, vis. on Wedneſday and Saturday; diſ- 
tant from London 172 computed, and 208 
meaſured miles. | 


TENCH (S.) the name of a fine, pleaſant, 


freſh-water or river fiſh, . 


TEND (V.) to incline, lean, move towards, | 


or aim at any thing; alſo to wait upon, or 
be obſervant of a perſon's orders, &c. 


TE/NDENCY (S.) the aim, drift, inclina- 


tion, motion, &c. of a perſon or thing, 


* TENDER (A.) nice, criſp, curious, ſuch as 


is the quality of young greens, meat, &c. 


alſo ſickly or apt to take cold; alſo kind, 


loving. good-natured, &c, 


TE/NDER (V.) to offer money in payment 3. 


alſo to be kind, affeftionate, loving, &c, _ 
TE/NDER (S.) an offer of payment, or the 

laying down money to ſatisfy a debt; alſo a 

raiter or ſervant that is ready to fetch or 


wal 
carry what is wanted, &c. 


TE/NDERNESS or TE/NDER-HEART- 


EDNESS {S.) kindneſs, compaſſion, ſoft- 


neſs, &c. | 

TENDINO/SE or TE/NDINOUS (A.) full 
of tendons. bs EH: | 

TE/NDON (S.) with the Aratomifts, is a fimi- 


lar nervous part annexed to the muſcles and 


- _ bones, whereby the voluntary motion of the 


members is principally performed, and very 


frequently is confounded with a nerve, - tho” 


erroneouſly. 


TE/NDRIL (S.) .a ſmall griſtle, or young | 


ſprout, that ſhoots out from vines, &c, 


and fo creeps or turng up ticks, poles, 
threads, &c. 


'TENEBRO'SITY or TE'NEBROSENESS 


(S.) darkneſs, gloomineſs, &c. 


I Fe. 'TE'NEMENT (S.) a houſe, habitation, &c, 


ms 
. 


that one perſon holds of another, and en- 
Joys, ſo leng as he pays the tent agreed 


2 ys 


* 


TE'NET or TENENT (S.) a particular 
3 in religion, opinion in philoſo- 
Phy, XC, 

TE'NNET (S.) in Heraldry, is that colour 
called tawny, and is exprefſed in Graving, 
by diagonal lines from the finiſter chief and 
traverſe, by ſome called the dragon's head, 
hyacinth, Ke. . 

TE ww (S.) a ſport or play with a ball and 
racket, 

TE/NON (S.) the ſquare end of a piece of 
timber ſo cut, as to go or be let into ano- 
ther, called a mortiſe, uſed in the framing of 
floors, &c, 

TE'NOR (S.) in Maſict, is the natural or 
common pitch of the voice; alſo the purport, 

| defign, or intent of an inftrument, agree- 
ment, argument, diſcourſe, &c. 

TENSE (S.) Grammatical term for the dif- 
tinguiſhing the times of an aQion, either 
7 preſent, or to come. 

TE/NSION (S.) the ſtretehing out of a thing, 
which is more or leſs as occafion requires, 

TENT (S.) with the Lapidaries, is what they 

t under a table-diamond, when they ſet 
it in a ring, &c. in War, Ec. it is a room, 
lodging- place, &c. in a fieW, covered with 
canvas, &c. on poles to keep out the ſun, 
rain, &c. among the Surgeons, it is a ſmall 

quantity of lint, tow, &c. rolled up in ſalve, 
ointment, &c, to put into a deep wound, 
ulcer, &c. among the Yintners, it is a ſort of 
rich red Spaniſb wine. 3 

TE NT ERDEN or TE/NDERDEN (S.) in 
Kent, is an ancient borough- town, governed 
by a mayor and jurats; the mayor is an- 
nually elected in the town hall on Auguſt 
29; the market is weekly on Friday; it is 
a town of no great note, the only thing 
remarkable is the church, whoſe ſteeple is 
very high; diſtant from London 50 com- 
puted, and 60 meaſured miles. 

TENTERS (S.) frames or poles properly ſet 
to put and ſtretch woollen cloaths on; alſo to 
ſet a perſon upon the fret, &c, to ſet him 
upon the zexters, : 

* (A.) tall, fender, thin, fine, 

ight. > 

TE/NURE (S.) the condition, or manger up- 
on, or by which ong perſon holds lands, 
&c. of another, 

TE'RAPHIM or THE*RAPHIM (S.) a ta- 
liſman, or ſuperftitious idol or figure made 
of metal; but the Jews ſay it was the ac- 
tual head of a man, ſeparated from the 
trunk or body after he was dead, and em- 
balmed ; under the tongue whereof was put 
a plate of gold, with the name of ſome 
imaginary deity ; that it was. ſet up in a 
nich, that candles were lighted up to it, 
and that they worſhipped and pretended to 
divine by it. 

TERGIVERSATTION (S) a hefitating, 


ſcrupli ling, ſhufflag, a leaving, for- 
pling, boggling, Dufling, . 


, 


TER 
ſaking, or turning one's back upon wn 


. thing. * 

TERGIVERSATOR (S.) a flincher, bog · 
gler, ſcrupler, ſhuffler, &. _ 

TERM (S.) in Geometry, is the limit, boun- 
dary, or extent of any thing; in Law, it is 
an appointed or ſettled time when the courts 
are opened for cauſes to be tried, Which are 

four times in the year; the firſt begins the 

- 23d or 24th of January, called Hillary term; 

the ſecond, or Eaſter term, begins the Wed- 
neſday fortnight after Eaſter day, and is 
moveable with that feaſt ; the third, or Tri- 
nity term, the Friday after Trinity Sunday; 
and Michaelmas term the 6th of Nevember; 
alſo a phraſe or particular word uſed in an 
art or ſcience, 


© TERMAGANT (s.) a boiſterous, noiſy, 


ſcolding, maſculine woman. 
TERMAGANT (A.) noiſy, boiſterous, trou- 
bleſome, ungovernable, unruly, &c. 
TERMINABLE (A.) that has, or may have 
limits, bounds, &c, 4 
TERMINATE (v.) to limit on bound, to ſet 
or appoint ends, · c. to any thing alſo to 
adjuſt, end, or ſettle a diſpute. 
TERMINA/TION 69 the ending or con- 
cluding of a buſineſs or affair ; alſo the par- 


ticular ſyllable or ſyllables that vary or| 


change at the end of words, eſpecially in 
the Latin and Greek languages, &c. 
TERMS (S.) the conditions agreed upon be- 
tween different parties, for the performance 
of certain matters; in Phyfick the natural 
monthly purgations of woman; in Afro- 
logy, certain degrees of the figns, in which 
ſuch reſpeRive . planets have been ſaid to 
have been obſerved to have their virtues and 
ſtrength increaſed ; alſo the particular names 
or meanings of certain tools or expreſſions 
in arts and ſciences; alſo the ſeveral quan- 
tities in arithmetical and algebraical ope- 
rations: in Geometry, they are limits or 
boundaries of lines, ſuperficies, or ſolids ; 
and in Arcbitecture, thoſe props or ſupports 
that are made in the ſhape of men, women, 
ſatyrs, &c, at top, and the bottoms like py- 
ramids, put at the corner of ſome ancient 
buildings, are thus called. 

TE'RNARY (S.) verſes, ranks of men, &c. 
that are reckoned or accounted by threes, 
TERPSICHORE (S.) one of the nine Muſes, 

ſaid to be the inventreſs of dancing, balls, 
c. ſhe wag repreſented with a chearful 
countenance, having on her head a coronet 
compoſed of feathers of divers colours. 
TE'RRACE or TE/RRAS (S.) ſometimes 
means a fine, ſmooth, plain walk in a large 
garden to walk on, elevated above the ge- 
neral plane of the whole garden, on pupoſe 
to view the adjacent grounds or country 
More advantageouſly; and ſometimes it 
means the roof of a houſe made flat to 
walk on to take the air, and to have a proſ- 


TE s 


means à balconey that projects beyond the 
upright face of the building, 

TERRA'QUEOUS (A.) & mixture of earth 

and water, ſomething belonging or apper- 
taining to the earth and water, as the ta- 
raqueous globe is the whole compage of earth 
and water, in oppoſition to the celeſtial or 
ſtarry g'obe. 

TERRE'LLA (S.) a load-ſtone made into a 
globular or ſpherical form, and ſo poſited, 
that its poles, equator, &c. exactly corre- 
— to the poles, equator, &c. of the 
worte, * wh 

TERRE'NE or TERRESTRIAL (A.) 
earthly, like or belonging to the earth. 

TERRIBLE or TERR'FIC (A.)] frightful, 
horrible, dreadful, that cauſes. fear, amaze- 
ment, &c, | 


2 (S.) a particular kind of hunting 


TE RRING (S.) in Suſſer, upon the downs, 
not far from the ſea, ſo indifferent a town 
that the market is ſo ſmall, that it is uncer- 
tain what day it is kept on; diſtant from 
— 45 computed, and 53 meaſured 
miles, 

TE'RRITORY (S.) the quantity of ground, 
&e, in or over which a king, magiſtrate, &c, 
has the rule, authority, command, &c. : 

TERROR or TE/RROUR (S.) fright, fear, 
horror, amazement, &c, 


TERTIAN (S.) an ague, fever, or efferveſ- 


cence of the blood, that returns every third 
day exactly at a ſet time, together with its 
various ſymptoms, Fo 
TE'SSELATE (V.) to inlay with various 
kinds or ſorts of colours, to chequer or va- 
riegate with flowers, birds, &c. 
TEST (S.) a proof or trial whereby to know 
the ſincerity of a perſon's intentions, &c. alfo 
a furnace or frame bound round with iron, 
compoſed of bone-aſhes, &c. in order to 
. refine filver, or extract it out of lead, &. 
with which it is mixed and ſmelted out of 
the ore. | 
TESTA/CEOUS (l.) ſhelly, or full of ſhells, 
like to, or after the nature of ſhells, parti- 
cularly of thoſe belonging to fiſh. 
TE'STAMENT (S.) ſometimes fignifies a 
will revocable, diſpoſing or diſtributing of a 
man's eftate while alive, to thoſe he would 
have enjoy it after his death; ſometimes it 
fignifies the collection of particular books 
or writings, commonly called the Old and 
New Teſtaments, or the holy fcriptures, con- 
taining thoſe writings or books written by 
the inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt, contain» 
ing the coyenant between God and his peo- 
ple, and are the witneſſes and declaration of 
his will. ; . 
TESTA'TOR or TESTA*TRIX (S.) a man 
or woman that makes a will to diſpoſe of 
his or her effects or eſtate after his or her 
deceaſe. * 
TESTER (3. a ſmall ſilver coin, of fix pence 
F 85 


rect of all about it; and ſometimes it 


3 : value 


TS 

value; alſo the upper part of the furniture 

of a 

covers the top or uppermoſt part. 0 

TE'STicLES (S.) the ſeminal organs in a 
man or woman. n 

TESTIFICA/1ION (S.) a bearing witneſs, 
an aſſuring or certifying. 

*TE/STIFY (V.) to witneſs, make known or 

apparent to certify, &c. 

TESTIMO/NIAL (S.) a certifying under the 

| hand of a magiſtrate, or of the head of a 

college, &c, a perfon's ſettlement, free- 

loom, . &c, | 5 

TE/3TIMONY (S.) the evidence or truth of 
any thing made apparent by the proof of 
proper witneſſes, &c. alſo a quotation from 

the works of the learned, &c, for a con- 
firmation of an aſſertion. 

TE'/STINESS (S.) peeviſhneſs, croſs-grained- 
neſs, morofeneſs, ſurlineſs, aptneſs to be in 
a pet, e. | 

TE/STY (A,) pettiſh, ſoon angry, croſs, pee- 
viſh, &c, . 

 TE/TBURY (S.) in Gloucefterſpire, is a con- 
fiderable town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Wedneſday ; pleaſantly ſituated upon a ri- 
fing ground, and in a healthy air, but wa- 
ter is ſcarce in a dry ſummer 2 it is hand- 

ſomely built and well inhabited ; the yarn, 
cheeſe, and bacon trades are largely carried 
on here; diſtant from London 77 computed, 
and 94 meaſured miles, 

TE/THER (S.) a rope tied at one eng to a poſt 
or {take in the ground, and the other to a 
horſe's neck, leg, &c. whereby he has the 
privilege of feeding or grazing only ſo far as 
the cora will permit him; and in general 
Ggnifies the bounds or limits of any one's 

ower, art, or ſtrength, 

TETRACHORD(S.} a muſical inſtrument of 
four ſtrings; alſo an interval of three tones. 

TE'TRAGON (S.) a ſquare or four fided 

figure. | | ; 

TETRAGRA/MMATION (S.) the name 
given by the Greeks to the moſt high God, 
becauſe in moſt languages it was written 

„with four letters. . 

TETRAHE/DRON (S.) a geometrick ſolid, 


comprehended under four equal and equila- 


teral triangles, : 
TETRAPLA (S.) a Bible diy:ded into four 
columns, in each of which there is a diffe- 
rent Grcek verſion, viz, Aquilos, Symma- 
cbus's, the Septuagin', and the Theodofian. 
TETRARCH (S.) a lord or governor, that 
has the command of a fourth part of a 
country, kingdom, or province under him, 
without wearing the diadem, or bearing the 
the title of king, though ſometimes it was 
given to him who was king, or that had the 


dominion over half, or a third part of a 


; ingdom. 
TE/TRARCHATE or TFC TRARCH (S.) 
ſometimes means the office, power, or au- 

tt ority of a tetrarchz and ſometimes ſo 


bed, or that cloth,” ſtuff, or ſilk, that | 


>. 
much land as is aſſigned him for his jurit. 
diction. es | 

TETRA'STICK. (S.) a ftanza, epigram, or 
poem conſiſting of four lines or verſes, 

TE'TTER (S.) a ſkin diſeaſe attended with 
an inflammation, and a large number of 
ſmall itching puſtules, by ſome called a ring- 
worm; and among the Farricrs, a flying 
werm, 

TEUTA?TES (S.) a name under which the 

anciest Gauls worſhipped Mercury, to whom 
they ſacrificed human victims, the Druids 
either burning them, piercing them with 
arrows, or ſtrangling them in the middle of 
their temples. | | 

TEU'TONS (S.) thoſe ancient Germans that 
* inhabited the iſlands of Funen and Zealand 
in Denmark ; they were very troubleſome to 
their neighbours, and held out a long time 
againſt the Remans; alſo the name of a fa- 
mous order of knighthood, who were an- 
ciently called the knights of our lady of 
Mount Sion. n / 

TE'WKSBURY (S.) in Glouceſterſhire, is an 
ancient borough, governed by 24 burgeſſes, 

who have juriſdiction within the borough, 
excluſive of the juſtice of the peace for the 
county, two of which are choſen yearly, 
who, with two others, are the ruling ma- 
giſtrates ; here are two markets weekly, on 
Wedneſdays, and Saturdays; it ſends two 
members to parliament, who are choſen by 
the freeholders and freemen of this borough z 
the town is large and populous, conſiſting of 
three bigh-built ſtreets, in which are many 
fide lanes; it is encompaſſed with the rivers 
Aron, Carron, Severn, and the 'Swwilyare, 
. which renders it very liable to inundations, 
but this inconvenience is abundantly re- 
warded by the plenty it brings with it, tte 
lime manuringthe ground in a very rich 
manner; the clothing trade is vigorouſly 
carried on here; diſtant from London 79 
computed, and 97 meaſured miles. 

TEXT (S) the direct words of an author; 
and when applied to the Scripture, is ſome- 
times taken in oppoſition to the gloſs or 
comment, without any relation had to the 
text's being in the original language, or the 
tranſlation thereof; and ſometimes it is only 
for the Hebrew of the Old, and the Greek of 
the New Teſtament ; though ſome lea ned 
men are of opinion, that St, Matthew wrote 
his goſpel in Hebr:wv, St. Mark his in Latin 
St. Paul his epiſtle to the Romans in Latin, 

and that to the Hebrews in Hebrew ; ſome- 
ti mes this word is taken for the theme upon 
which a diſcourſe, oration, &c, is made; 
and ſometimes it means a large fort of wri- 
ting to put particular words or ſentences, 
i, that they may be the more eaſily diſtin- 
'putſhed, + + ; 1 
TE'XTUARY (S.) one that ſtudies the ori- 


ginal of the ſcriptures, or that is very con- 
verſant with the Bible, &c, 5 


TE/XTURS 


TE/XTURE (S.) the frame, make, or natu- 


THA MUZ, THA/MMUZ, or TA'MMUZ 


| : men 
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ral compoſition of any creature, plant, &c. 
alſo. the regular ordering or compoſing of 

a diſcourſe, piece of work, Kc. 
THA/LIA (S.) one of the poets nine Muſes, 
Who is appointed to preſide over comedy, 
and is repreſented with a wantog and laſci- 
vious countenance, crowned with ivy, and 
holding a maſk in her hand; ſhe is alſo ſaid 
+ to. be the inventieſs of geometry and agri- 
culture. | 
THAMES (S.) the principal river of Zng/ard 
ſo called from Thame and It, which join 
into one ſtream at Dorcheſter in Oxfordſbire, 
and ſo form this river, which is joined by 
the Kennet and Lodden from Berkjhire, the 
Cola from Buckinghamſhire, receives the rent 
from Middleſex, the Ney and Wandle from 
Surrey, the Lea and Roden from Eſſex, and 
the Darent from Kent; it waters in its courſe 


Dorcheſter, Henley, Reading, Windſor, Maiden- | 


head, Stains, Xing ſton, Richmond, Brentford, 
Lambeth, Weftminfler, London, Southwark, 
Deptford, Gr:enwich, Barkin and Graviſend 
this river for the excellency and navigable- 
"neſs of its water, and geatleneſs of its 
ſtream, may be equalled to, if not put be- 
fare any other in the world, | 


(S.) a Pagan deity, ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
with Adonis; it had a publick feſtival in 
the month of Tammuz, which anſwers to 
our June and July; he was repreſented by 
an image of braſs made hollow, into whoſe 
eyes they uſed to put lead, and then make a 
fire withinfide, which cauſed the lead to 
melt, and ſo to repreſent weeping. 


THANE (S.) a word much in uſe formerly, | 


and which ſometimes fignities a nobleman, 
fometimes a freeman, ad ſometimes a ma- 


giſtrate, but moſt properly an officer under] 


the king. 

THANK (V.) to acknowledge with a due 
ſenſe of gratitude, the favours or ſervices we 
receive from others. 

THA/NKFUL (A.) humble, grateful, duly 
acknowledging the favours received. 

THA'NKFULNESS (S.) a grateful diſpoſiti- 
on, or the act of paying due acknowledg- 

ments for favours received. 1 

THA'NKLESS (A) ungrateful, unkind, or 
that returns no acknowledgments or thauks 
for favours received. 

THANKSGUH'VING (S.) a publick or private 
acknowledging of, and giving thanks for 
favours received, 

THATCH (V.) to cover a houſe, &c, with 
ſtraw, reeds, &c, inſtead of ſlates or tiles, 
to ke-p out the weather. | 

THATCH (S.) ſtraw, reeds, &c, uſed to 
cover houſes, barns, ſtables, &c. with, in- 
ſtead "a boards, tiles, ſlates, lead, cop- 
per, &c | 

THATCHER (s.) an artificer or work man 
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THAW (V.) to melt or diſſolve like ſnow or 
ice in warm weather, 

THAT WING (S.) the reducing ſnow or ice 

into their original fluid condition. 8 

THA/XSTED or THA/CKSTED (S.) in 
Eſſex ; this town was incorporated by-the 
name of the mayor, bailiffs, and commonal 
of the town of Thackfled, by king Philip 
and queen Mary, the privileges whereof 
were confirmed and increaſed by queen 
Elizabeth and king James I. the market is 
weekly on Friday; 3 from London 35 
computed, and 42 meaſured. miles. 

THE (Part.) is a particle in the Exgliſ tongue 
that | fignifies ſomething univerſally, and 
ſometimes particularly all perſons or things 
ſpoken of, ; 

THEA/NTROPOS (S.) a name given to 

Jeſus Chriſt, to expreſs his divine and hu- 

man nature united in one perſon, as God, 

and man, 

THEA/TRAL or THEA'TRICAL (A.) 
ſomething like or belonging to a ſtage or 
theatre where plays are ated, ; 

THE'ATRE or THEATER (S.) a place de- 
ſigned for the ſight of publick plays; and 
among the Romans, differed from the am- 
phitheatte in form, as being but a ſemi- 
circle, whereas that was quite round, 

THEE (S.) is the perſonal pronoun ſubſtan- 
tive, which always ſtands after a verb, whoſe 
theme or nominative caſe is thous 

THEFT (S.) ſometimes is app lcd to the act 
of ſtealing, and ſometimes to the thing 
ſtolen, . 

THEM- (S.) is the plural number, and is 
always put after a verb; its nominative is 
they. ; L 

THEME (S.) a text or ſubject to be written, 
or ſpoken of, or diſputed upon; with the 
Aftrologers, it is uſed for the pofition of the 
ſuperior bodies at any moment that they 
enquire the ſucceſs of any thing then begun 
or propoſed. a4 + 

THEN (Part.) at that time, either paſt or to 
come, that is particularly mentioned. : 

THENCE (Part.) from that place ſpoken of. 

THENCEFO'RTH or THRENCEFO/R- 
WARD (Part., from that time forward, or 
ſo On. O 

THEO/CRACY (S.) either the immediate ge- 
vernment of God himſelf, or by his pro- 

. phets, Ke. 

UHEO/DOLiTE (S.) a noted mathematical 
inſtrument uſed in ſurveying of lands, tak- 
ing heights, diſtances, &c, 8 

THEOLO/GICAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
or relating to divinity 71 

THEO!/LOGIST +r THE/OLOGUE (S.) a 
miniſter, divine, proteſſor of or ſtudent in 
divimty. . | 

TH EO/LO3Y (S.) the art or ftudy of divine 

matters, now commonly called divinity, as 

underſtood by the chriſtians, and taught in 


that covers houſes, barns, or fables with 
aw, reeds, &c, Ks N 
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the holy ſcriptures, thobgh the doctrines or 
Fff4 pria- 
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8 r 
3 - principles of any falſe religion, ſuch as 
£ — Mabometaniſm, Cc. are alſo con- 
tinued under this term, + © 
THEO'MACHY (S.) a fighting or reſiſting 
- againſt God, as 
THEOMA'GI (S.) perſons ſkilled in, er in- 
ſpired- with divine wiſdom, f T3 
. THEOMA'/GICAL (A.) relating or belonging 
to divine magick, or the wiſdom of God, 
 THEOMA/NTISTS (S.) a ſort of impoſtors 
that pretended to divination, and other 
ſtrange matters, by invoking God, and 
thereby being poſſeſſed by him could utter 
ophecies, &c, 


' THEOPA/SCHITES (s.) a ſect that main- 


the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt upon the croſs. 
THEO/RBO (S.) a large lute, or muſical in- 
ſtrument, uſed to play thorgugh baſſes on 
in concerts, r 
THE/OREM (S.) properly belongs to mathe- 
' ticks, and there ſignifies a propoſition, 
which requireth the ſearching out, and de- 
monſtrating ſome property or affection of a 
figure, wherein only ſpeculation, or contem- 
plation is uſed, without the actual doing 
or performing any thing, and theſe are ya- 
riouſly denominated, according as they are 
applied to general or particular caſes, &c. 
 THEORE/MATISTS (S.) a ſtudent in, or 
finder out of theorems, or ſpeculative pro- 
poſitions. | 
THEORE/TICK or THEORE/TICAL (A.) 
like to, or after the manner of the theory, 
or ſpeculative part of a ſcience, | 
THE/ORIST (S.) one whoſe principal or 
whole ſtudy is in the abſtract or demon- 
ftrative part of a ſcience, | 3% 
THE/ORY (S.) the abſtractive or contempla- 
tive part of a fcience, where the demon- 
ſtration of the truth is more examined after 
than the practical performance. / 
THERAPEU/TICE (S.) that part of phyfick 
or medicine that regards only the methods 
of cure, or ſearches for remedies in or 
againſt diſeaſes. ; 
THERE (Part.) in, or at that place ſpecified, 
 THEREABOUT (Part.) near that place, or 


ſum. 7 
THEREA'FTER (Part.) in that mode or 
.after that manner, like, or according to 
another. $2 . 
THEREFORE (Part.) an illation ſhewing the 
reaſon or cauſe why a thing is done. 
THEREOF (Part.) of or from another, 
'THEREO'N or THEREUPON (Part.) upon 
that account. 1 | 
THEREWUVTH (Part.) along with another 
 $#FRERMO/METER or THE'RMOSCOPE 
- #$ 4%) 2 pbyloſophical inftrument to meaſure 
eis degrees of heat and 
ö a human 


cold, and eſpecially 
body. . | 


22 THESE (Part.) the parties or things now pre- 
*, Tent, or reaſons or arguments now given. 
| AE'SIS (S.) the argument or . 
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tained that the whole Trinity ſuffered in| 
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TH 
upon which a difcourſe or diſputation it to 
be made or held, | 

THETFORD (S.) is partly in Norfolk, and 
partly in Suffolk ; it is an ancient tow? and 

was formerly very populons, and alſo noted 

for many fine and large churches and mona- 
ſeries, moſt of which are now in ruins, there 
being only three left, viz. one in the Suffolk 
fide, and two in the Norfolk fide; the non. 
juring clergy have gone ſo far as to have 
ſome of their members confirmed biſhops 
of Thetſord by the late king James II. and 
the Pretender at preſent it is pretty large, 
and but thinly peopled, yet it has a good 
market weekly on Saturday; it is a corpo- 
ration, governed by a mayor, recorder, al- 
dermen, and capital burgeſſes, commonly 
called common-council men, and ſends two 
members to parliament; Lent affizes for 
the county are kept here; diſtant from Lan- 
don 70 computed, and 8 o meaſured miles. 

THICK (A.) bulky, the oppoſite to thin; alſo 
liquor, &c. full of grounds, &c, whereby 
it looks dirty, &c. | 

THUVYCKEN (V.) to increaſe in bulk or ſub- 
ſtance, to rendet heavier, or not ſo clear, 
fine, or pure as it was before. 

THVCKET (S.) a ſmall wood or place full 
of ſhrubs, or branches of young trees, 
buſhes, &c, 

THIEF (S.) he or ſhe that violently or pri- 
vately takes away or fteels the property of 

another. 

THIEVE (V.) to ſteal, or take away vielently 
or clandeſtinely the property of another, 
THIE'/VERY (S.) the act of ſtealing, or tak- 
ing away illegally the property of another. 
THIE'VISH (A.) inclined: to ſtealing, of a 
wicked covetous diſpoſition, or defired to 

take or have the property of another, 

THIGH (S.) the limb or member of the body 
that is, or lies between the knee and the/ 
groin, 

THILL (S.) that part of a waggon or cart 
wherein the ſhafts are faſtened to tho 
draught tree, which contains the firſt horſe. 

THYMBLE (S.) an iaftrument made of braſs, 
filver, iron, &c, put on the finger to thruſt 
a needle through any cloth, filk, &c. uſed 
by all ſeamfireſſes, taylors, &c. | 

THIN (A.) fine, flender, clear, free from 
mixture, light, Night, &c. | | 

THIN (V.) ſometimes means to take away 
a number or parcel out of a greater quan- 
tity; and ſometimes to make liquor clear, 

tranſparent, &c, 

THINE (Part.) a relative poſſeſſive pronoun 
ſignifying that the particular thing ſpoken o 
is the property of the perſon ſpoken to; 33 
The horſe is thine. 

THING (S.) any material being, eſpecially 

' inanimates, 7 

THINK (V.) to ponder, conſider, contem- 

plate, reflect, &c. alſo to imagine, ſuppoſe, 


or be of a articular. ini . 
nen een. 


p 
_ 


HO 


© THINKING s. ) the act of meditating, con- 


"I reflecting, c. alſo of ſuppoſing, 
imugining, &c. 


THIRD (S.) the ordinal number, ſhewing that 


two perſons or things go before that which is 
now ſpoken of; and in Mufich, is an inter- 
val of two ſounds or degrees of tone, and of 
this there is the greater and the leſſer, the 
third greater is called the ſharp, and the leſſer 
the flat third, «+ 

THIRST (S.) that painful ſenſation that ariſes 
in man of beaſt, from a want or deprivation 
of drink or liquor to allay the fury thereof; 
alſo the parching drineſs that hinders the 
trees from bearing fruits, the ground her- 
bage, &c. 


THIRST (v.) to be affected with an earneſt | 


defire for, and great want of liquor, 

THVRSTY (A.) droughty, wanting, or very 
much defiring liquor, parched up with heat, 
&c 


THIRTEEN, THVRTY, &c. (S.) are the 
cardinal numbers, ſignifying abſolutely the 
numbers 13, 30, &c. without any particular 
application. | 

THIS (Part.) the perſon or thing then imme- 
diately ſpoken of. | 

THISTLE (S.) a plant full of prickles, bear- 
ing a bluiſh flower; alſo an order of knight- 
hood, , 

THVSTLY (A.) full of or troubled with 
thiſtles. 

THITHER (Part,) to that place mentioned. 

THI/THERWARD (Partt) towards that 
place ſpoken of. | 

THO/MISM (S.) the particular doQtrines or 
tenets of the famous ſehool divine Thomas 

Aquinas, eſpecially as t 

race, a 

THO MIS TS (S.) ſuch divines or perſons as 
maintain the particular opinions or doctrines 
of Thomas Aquinas, the great ſchool man, 
_ the church of Room called the angelick 

oor, 


THONG (S.) a lip or ſtrap of leather, 


THOR (S.) an idol anciently worſhipped by 


the Saxons, from whence the name Thurſ- 
* or the fifth day of the week, took its 
riſe; he being worſhipped on that day; alſo 
the falſe god of the idolatrous Laplanderi, to 
whom they attribute the ſovereign authority 
over all miſchievous and malevolent ſpirits 
that inhabit the air, mountains, or lakes; 
they ſay, he uſes the rainbow to ſhoqt with; 
they worſhip him as the author of life and 
death, and governor of all meo, and repre- 
ſent him by the ſtump or trunk of a tree, 
the top being rudely formed like a man's 
ead ; they ſtick a piece of ſteel and flint in 
his hands, that he may ſtrike fire at pleaſure; 
they ſet a hammer by him, which they fay 
he uſes as well as his bow and arrows 
agaioft evil ſpirits z being thus dreſſed, they 
ſet him upon a- table or altar, which gene- 


rally Rands behind their tabbins ; round bis 


predeſtination and 


» 


* 


„ eo RY 

altar they ſtiek branches of pine or birch, 
and border the alley leading to itin the ſame 

manner; they offer rennes, or a fort of deer, 
to it as victims; and ſometimes lambs, dogs, 

. rats and hens, which they buy on purpoſe, 
having none in their own country ; after the 
ſacrifice they place before the idol a ſort of 
box made of the bark or rind of trees, full of 
bits of fleſh taken from every part of the 
body of the victim, with the fat meited for 
him to ſubfiſt on, or at leaſt to keep him 
in mind of the laſt act of adoration, till th 
offer up another, X 

THO/RAX (S.) with the Anstomifte, is all that 

cavity which is circumſcribed above by the 
neck-bone, below by the diaphragma, be- 
fore by the breaſt-bone, behind by the back- 
bone, on the, ſides by the ribs; in form 
oval, containing the heart and Jungs, and 
covered on the infide with a membrane ca!l- 
ed the pleura, 


THORN (S.) the ſharp pointed prickle of a 


buſh, roſe-tree, &c. alſo figuratively, any 
vexation, trouble, or uneaſineſs is called a 
thorn. 

THO/NBACK (S.) the name of a fiſk that 
has on its back thorny, ſharp prickles, that 
muſt be flead off before it can be eaten; alſo 
a cant name for au old maid or woman that 

has lived thirty or forty years fingle, or un- 
married, | 

TAO/RNBURY (S.) in Glucferforre, hath a 
cuſtomary mayor, 12 aldermen, and two con- 
ſtables ; the aldermen are ſuch perſons as 
have been mayors; it hath a market 
weekly on Saturday; the pariſh is 20 miles 
in circumference ; diſtant from London 8g 
computed, and 106 meaſured miles. 

THO/RNY (A.) troubled with, or full of 
thorns, troubles, difficulties, &c. 

THO'ROUGH (Part.) quite through from 
one end to the other. 

THO'ROUGH-BASS (S.) in Mufick, is the 
full baſs played with all the chords, and 
which accompanies or goes thro' the whole 
concert, though the principal inftruments 
change or ſtand ſtill often. Y 

THO'ROUGH-FARE (S.) a common paſſage 
or leading place from one ſtreet, court, &c, 
to another, - | 1 

THO/ROUGH-STITCH (Adv.) a comple- 
tion or full ending or fipiſhing of a matter. 

THO/RSTON or THRA/PSTON (S.) in 
Northamptonſhire, which tho? it be not emi- - 
nent either for trade or buldings, yet it is de- 
lightfully fituated in a fine valley, and ſur- 
rounded with a rich ſoil, and well watered, 
has a fine bridge over the Nen, and a good 
market weekly on Tueſday 3 diſtant from 
London 53 computed, and 65 meaſured miles, 

THOSE (Part.) perſons or things firſt ſpoken 
of, or pointed to. POR 

THOU (Part.) the fingle perſon immediately 
ſpoken to; as, Thou art the Man. , 
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THRONG (.) a great croud. or multitude op 


} 


- ſomething conditional. people met together in one place, ſo that ie THURS 
THOUGHT (S.) that act of the mind, or | is very difficult to paſs and repaſs, 5 
operation of the ſoul, whereby we perceive | THRONG (V) to afſemble or meet FS oy , 

- or know anything, in great numbers; alſo to croud, preſs ſqueeze 22 
THOU/GHTFUL (A.) confiderative, full of, &c, through a multitude of people, A "_ | 
dr much employed with thinking. | THRO*PPLEor THROTTLE (V.) to chozk JOG 
'THOU'/GHTLESS (A.) careleſs, negligent, | a perſon, ro flop one's breath by ſqueezin 4 oo 
without due conſideration or thought. the wind-pipe very tightly or hard. , 143 
THOU'SAND (S.) the number of ten hun- | THROUGH (Part.) from end to end, or ſde T, 
ted, written 1000, or M, or Clo." to fide, either of a place or thing, . h % 
" THRALL or THRA'LDOM (S.) the flate of | FHROUGH-OUY/T (Part.) all over, quite bi Je 

flavery, bondage, or ſervitude. 1 througb, &c. ra. 
THRAVE (S.) in Huſbandry, is 24 ſheaves, or T HRO (V.) to make or prepare fill, thread HWA 
ſour ſhocks of corn, each fix ſheaves. &c. fit tor the needle, ſhuttle, &c. alſo 10 ſharpl 
: THREAD (S.), ſmall twine or flax, wool, or | caft or ling a thing away, es | 
© Gilk, ſpun or twiſted together, for the uſe of | THRO'WER or THRO/WSTER (S.) ane THYM 
ſewing things together, who prepares or makes filk, thread, &c, fit matic 
 THREA'Dor THRE/DDLE(V.)toputthread, to be woven or worked with a needle. leaves 
filk, worſted, &c. into a needle, THROWS (S.) the pains that a woman feels rende 
THREA/D-BARE (A. J worn almoſt out, or in child- birth. BR: TVAR: 
very bare of wool, &c. ſo that the threads | THRUMS (S.) the ends of weavers Warps, ancie! 
that compoſe the ſtuff, &c, are plainly ſeen, either ſilk or worſted, &c. . princ 
THREAT (V.) to poſitively affirm or infift | THRUST (S.) a ſhove, or puſh, agairſt the TIB (s. 
upon a thing, to bear no gainſaying or | wall, &. alſo % 
Genial, | | THRUSY (V.) to ſhove, puſh againſt, or from 2 prat 
THREAT ts.) a menace of infliction, of pu- | one in a rude manner. | TICK | 
niſhment. 2 THULE (S.) by the Ancients, eſteemed the by ſo 
THREA?'TEN (V.) to menace or terrify a | fartheſt part of the world, the utmoſt extent the n 
perſon with inflicting puniſhment. that a perſon could go, ſuppoſed to be an biting 
THRENO/DIA (S.) adirge, or mournful ſong | iſland a ſmall diſtance beyond the O-. very 
or poems to ſing at funerals, &c. THUMB (S.) the ſhorteſt, firſt, and thickeſt, make 
THRESH (V.) to beat corn out of the ears; finger on a perſon's hand, to co 
alio to chaſtiſe or puniſh a perſon with | TRU/MMIM (S.) ſomething worn by the with 
beating, | _— Jewiſh high- prieſts in their pontifical ereſs, ſailo! 
 THRE'SSHER (S.) a country-man that works | but what it was preciſely the learned have alfs a 
or gets his maintenance by beating the grain | not determined, ſome imagine it was not of liv 
out of the ears of wheat, or other corn, wick any thing material, but an extraordinary git TICK 

a flall, Ve. of God to thoſe of the office upon extracr- coun 
THRESHOLD (S.) the lowermoſt frame or | dinary occaſions, whereby they were enbled exafl 
timber of a door-way, to return anſwers to the King or others, who of al 

\ THRICE (S.) three times. cor'ulted them upon great emergenci's, TICK 
71 HRIFT or THRVFTINESS (S.) faving- | THUMP (S.) a blow with the hand clenched, tal, 
neſs, good houſewifery, carefulneſs, &c. or doubled up, commonly called a tft, feite 
THRVYFTY (A.) ſparing, induſtrious, careful. | THUMP (V.) to beat or ftrike with the hand in ar 
THRILL (V.) to glide or move gently and or fiſt ; alſo to punch with a long ſlick like to ri 
 *conftantly, along. i Be ov Be a watchman in the night. ; boar! 
*THRIVE (V.) to grow rich, increaſe, proſper, | THU/MPING (S.) beating, puſhiog, or mak- of m 
or ſucceed well in the world. ing a noiſewith one's hand, or a Jong ſt ck, ſort, 
THROAT (S.) the wind- pipe, and parts ad- | THU'MPING (A.) large, big, great, or of an by th 
jacent. | unuſual ſize. 5 3 that 
HRO'BBING (A.) beating, panting, &c. as | THU/NDER (S.) a noiſe made in the air like cel c 

a ſwelling or ſore part does with a ſtrong | the roaringof a cannon, occaſioned by a com- with 

< pulſe. | yy | mixtion of diſagreeing vapours that generate fice, 
THRONE (S.) a chair of Rate, generally com- noiſy exploſions. RY goed 
poſed of rich materials, raiſed two or three THUNDER (V.) to make a loud noiſe in the 300ʃ 
ſteps above the gtound, and covered with a air like the exploſion of confined gun-pow: TICK 
canopy for kings and princes to fit under at | der; alſo to ſcold, ſtorm, or make an ang!) to di 
times of publick ceremonies; in Scripture, noiſe with the voice. 5 ges, 
heaven is called the throne of God, and the | THU/NDERING (A.) loud, noiſy, teriible, TICK 
earth his footflool 3 and in the Jewiſb Diſ- threatening, &c, 6 | ſhire 
penſation, the ark of the covenant was THU/RSDAY (S.) the fifth day of our com- weel 
eſteemed the throne of GW. mon week, fo called from the idol Th, Lone 
THRONES (S.)'ameng ſome writers, means which wasworſhipped by the ancient Saxe mile 
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third order of angels, - _ \ 1 
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THURSKE or THIRSK (S.) in the North- 


110 


Riding of Yorkſhire, is a ſmall borough-town, 


that has an indifferent market on Monday; 


116 
pleaſe or amuſe one's ſelf or another, by ſay- 
ing or doing that which is agreeable to one's 


diſpoſition, a 


it ſends two members to parliament ; diſtant TI CKLISH (A.) ſubject, liable, or apt to be 


from London 162 computed, and 199 mea- 
ſored miles, 5 | 1925 
THUS Part.) Ike to, or after this manner. 


tickled very eaſily; alſo any thing that ſtanda 
or is in a very dangerous or hazardous con- 
dition. 


THWART (V.) to croſs, vex, teize, contra-|TID (A+) nice, delicate, curious, dainty, fine, 


dict, oppole, hinder, &c. Ep 

To br = thavart, in the Sea Language, is 
when ole Mip lies or is anchored ; ſo as to 
hinder another's going out of a harbour, 


river, &c. 


THWACK (V.) to beat or threſh ſevere!y or| 


ſharply ; alſo to ſqueeſe or preſs cloſe toge- 
ther, X | IN" | 
THYME, vulgarly called TIME (S.) an KAY 
matick plant or tree that bears very ſmall 
leaves, uſed to ſeaſon broths and meats, to 
render them ſavoury or reliſhing. | 
TARA (S.) a tall, high, ſharp- pointed cap, 
anciently worn by the kings and ſovereign 
princes, &c, among the Perfians, 
TIB (S.) a cant name for a whore or miftreſs » 
alſo à came frequently given to a ſhe cat, or 
a prating girl. | | 
TICK (S.) a habit or ill cuſtom, contracted 
by ſome horſes running their teeth all along 
the manger, halter, &c. as though they were 
biting it aſſunder; alſo a particular ſort of 
very ſtrong ſtriped linen cloth, woyen to 
make the caſes of pillows, bolſters, or beds, 
to contain the feathers, flocks, &c. where- 
with they are ſtuffed or filled; alſo to make 
ſailors jackets, &c, of, it is alſo called ticking; 
alſo a worm or inſeCt that breeds in the fleſh 
of living ſheep, &c, . ba 
TICK (V.) to mark or prick off articles of ic- 
count to be aſcertained of their truth and 
exact neſs; alſo to run or get into the debt 
of alehouſe-keepeis, chand!ers, &c. 


&c. as a td bit is a roaſt or boil'd chicken, 
or other dainty meat, e. 
TI'DDESWALL os TYDSWALL (S.) in 
Derbyſhire, an indifferent town, wherein is a 
| fine church and free ſchool, whoſe market is 
weekly on Wednſday ; diſtant from London 
120 computed, and 147 meaſured miles. 
TIDDLE (V.) to pleaſe, amuſe, or play with, 
to fondie or make much of, to indulge or 
humour, 

TIDE (S.) the natural fluctuation of the wa- 
ter of the ſea, and ſome rivers, whereby it 
} Increaſes and decreaſes its quantity at par- 
ticular times and places, the firſt being called 
the tide of flood, the laſt the zide of ebb; 
when the tide or flow of water runs againſt 
the wind, it is called a windward tide, in 
which caſe, the ſea breaks moſt, and runs 
higheſt, 

TV/DESMAN (S.) a cuftom-houſe officer, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to be always ready on 
ſhore or on ſhip-board, to waich and ſee 
that no goods go on ſhore out of any ſhip 
homeward bound, till the cuſtom or duty be 
paid, &c. 8 

TV/DINGS (S.) news or accounts of perſons or 
things that were abſent, | 
TVDY (A.) neat, notable, ſharp, briſk, care- 
ful, clever, &c, 

TIE (V.) to bind or faſten things together with 
a ſtring, &c, alſo to obligate one's ſelf for 
another by bonds,&c, to perform certain 
conditions, &c. 


TICKET (s.) a note, or piece of coin, me-|TIE (S.) an obligation or reaſon why a perſon 


tal, &c, ſo made as not to be eaſily counter- 
feited, by which a perſon is entitled to go 
in and ſee a comedy, opera, ball, &c. alſo 
to receive money for ſervice done on ſhip- 
board, &c. alſo a label to put on goods, bags 
of money, &c. to know the value, quantity, 
ſort, &c, alſo a piece of ſtampt metal worn 
by the licens'd porters in the city of London, 
that if they ſhould go away with any par 
cel of goods, money, &c. they may be ſent 
with, upon application to their proper of- 
fice, their ſureties ſhall be obliged to make 
"yy the damage, lo that it do not exceed 
30ol, - 
TICKET (V.) to ſet or put labels upon goods, 


to deliver out notes for plays, ſeamens wa- 
ges, &c, 


does or. ſhould do a thing; is a Ship, thoſe 
ropes by which the yards hang, and that 
carry them up when the halliards are ſtrain- 
ed, are called ties. | 
TIERCE (S.) a veſſel of wine containing 42 
gallons, or the third part of a pipe; in the 
Romiſh Liturgy, it is one of the canonical 
hours for prayers, viz. eight in the winter 
and ten in the ſummer at night; at Cards, it 
is a ſequence, or thre» following cards of one 
ſort; in Heraldry, it is the diviſion of a 
ſhield into three equal parts. 

TIES (S.) the obligations that any perſons 
ſtand in towards others z and on Sb:p-board, 
it means thoſe four ſtrand rapes, hawſer- 
laid, by which the yards hang, and are car- 
ried up upon occaſion, | 


TFCKHILL (8) in the 7 Ridi g of York TIFF (S.) a {mall quantity of any drinkab'e 


ſpire, is a diſtin liberty by itſelf, and has a 


weekly market on Saturday, diſtant from 


liquor, though generally ſpoken of punch 
alto an angry fit or ſcolding bout. 


London 119 computed, and 149 meaſured|TIFF (V.) to ſcold, be angry, or ſhew reſent- 
: ment at ſomething done or ſaid by another. 


TIGER or TY/GER (S.) a fierce wild brat 


miles, 
TVCKLE (v.) to excite a pleaſing ſenſation 


ig tne body that occaſions laughter 3 alſo to 


7 


* 


of the Hon ſpecies, whoſe ſhin is variegated | 
; by long ipes of ſundry colours 3 its ſhape | 


TIGHT (A.) neat, ſpruce, clever, houſe- 


TILL (S.) 4 little box or drawer uſed by retai] 


TIM 


much like a cat, having long talons, but 
much larger in ſize; it is ſo nimble and ac- 
tive, that the poets have repreſented it as 
generated by the wind; in the Mogul Court, 
they ſhew combats between men and rygers 


for ſport, 


wiſely ; alſo very cloſe or fit to contain li- 
quor, &c. alſo very ſevere, or hard to deal 
with, 5 : 
TVGHTEN (V.) to draw ftrait or cloſe, to 
make veſſels fit to hold liquor, &c. : 
TILE (S.) an uſeful piece of goods, made of 
earth, baked, and commonly flat, ſometimes 
ſquare, ſometimes paralleogramick, &c. for 
the purpoſe of pavements, covering of houſes, 
&c. 
TILE (V.) to cover the roof, hearths, &c. of 
houſes with tiles. | 
TILL (Part.) until, or fo long as ſomething 
ſha l be done, &c, : ; 


tradeſmen to put the money in they imme- 

diately take for the goods then ſold, &c. 
TILL (V.) to improve, plougb, dig, huſband, 

or manure the ground fit for ſowing corn, 


Kc. ; f 
TVLLAGE (S.) the culture, improvement, 
digging or ploughing of the ground. 
TVLLER (S.) among the Seamen, is the ſame 
with helm, only they call it ider in a boat, 


and helm in a ſhip; alſo a digger, plougher, | 


or manurer of the earth. | 
TILT (S.) a cloth or covering to put over the 
hoops of a boat, waggon, &c. to keep the 
paſſengers from the weather, either ſun or 
rain. N 
TILT (V.) to fight or encounter in an open 
place on horeback with ſpear or lance, by 
fixing or reſting it againſt the ſaddle, and ſo 
ſpurring the horſe, both the parties meet 
with great violence; alſo to raiſe one end of 
= barrel with lequor in it, to make the other 
fink down the lower, in order to let the li- 
quor run out, when almoſt at the bottom or 
but lirtle left in the caſk. | 
T1'LT-BOAT (S.) a boat covered with cloth 
to keep off the ſun, wind, rain, &c. but 
commonly meant thoſe large boats that carry 
' Ereat numbers of paſſengers, goods, &c. at a 
time from London to Graveſend, and back | 
again, &c, | ; 
TVMAR (S.) in the Turkifp Policy, is a fief or 
poſſeſſion given by the grand ſeignior to cer- 
fain perſons to maintain themſelves, and to 
ſerve him in his wars, and theſe are ſettled 
by letters patents, and may be from fix to 
19,999, aſpers, and no more, 20,000 being 
the revenue of a zaim; the Timariets are 
_ obliged to equip a horſeman for every 3000 
aſpers per annum, who are called gebelins, 
and diſpoſed in regiments that have their 


their childhood; 


TEN 
they are never excuſed ſerving i 
with the train, which their * om 
them them to bring into the field with them: 
they are obliged to ſerve whether it be by 
y ſea or land, and if fick, are carried in litters 
if children they are carried in baſkets, ke. 
to be uſed to the fatigue of a camp from 
ſome have their revenue 
fixed to them and their heirs, others only 
to themſelves during life. 


ſoldiers as enjoy the revenue of certain lands 

allowed them by the grand ſeignior to ſerve 

in his armies, OY 

TIMBER (S.) all large trees or wood fit for 

building ſtrong work, whether ſhips or 

houſes; alſo in Furriery, a bundle contain. 
ing 40 ſkins or furs, 

TYMBER (V.) to make a place ſufficiently 
ſtrong or fit for ſervice with timber, &c, 
TI'MBREL (S.) a muſical inſtrument formerly 
in uſe, eſpecially among the women, ty 

dance and fing to, but now quite laid aſide, 
TIME (S.) commonly means the meaſure of 
motion or duration of any thing; ſometimes 
it means opportunity, or a favourable mo- 
ment for the doing or forbearing any thing; 
in Scripture, it ſometimes means the birth 
ſometimes the death of a perſon, and ſome- 
times that ſpace he acts or does any thing in, 
or has power for the quantity of tire; 
we commonly meaſure or diftingliſh the 
quantity or duration of it by years, months, 


determined by the luminaries, &c. and called 
ſometimes aſtronomick time, and ſometimes 
civil time; in Muſicl, it is the giving each 
note according to the compoſition its proper 

length or continued ſound ; and this is 
again called common, duple, or triple 
A 

TIMELY (Part.) in fit, proper, or due time, 

ſeaſonably, opportuncly, &c. | 

TYMID or TYMOUROUS (A.) fearful, 
frightful, ſtartliſh, &c. 5 

TYMIDNESS TIMI/DITY, or TIMO. 
ROUSNESS (S.) fearfulneſs, of a fright- 
ful or weak diſpoſition of mind, wanting of 
courage, &c. 

TIN (S.) by ſome is called an imperfect of 
compound metal, white and ſofter than ſilver, 
and harder than lead, and ſo imagined to be 
made up of both, though the mines of tin, 
and its ſeveral properties,, ſhew this to bea 
mere chimera; for firſt it is lighter than all 
other metals, and yet ſo ductile, c. The 
Chymifts call it Fer. A 

TVYNCTURE (S.) a mixture of one * 
with another, eſpecially in Painting in 
Phbyfick, wt.ereby liquors are coloured and 

- impregnated with the colours and virtues 

berbs, flowers, c. and theſe are ſometimes 
called elixirs, and uſed as vomits, purgt% 


colonele, with coleurs and kettle drums; 


TIMA/RIOTS (S.) among the Turks, are ſuch - 


days, hours, &c, which are alſo made or 


&c. 
TYNCTURED (A.) colpured, ſtained, ll 
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TIP. 
alſo the being inclined to the love of arts, | 
ſciences, vices, virtues, ccc. 
IND (v.) to licht a candle, fire, &e. 
IND ER (S.) thin clean linen cloth, burnt, 
and which being ſtifled or extinquiſhed, is 
of a black colour, and will, upon the firſt 
ſtroke of a flint and ſteel, take fire, whereby 
a match, ſmall-coal, tobocco, &c. may be 
li ted. 4 
mer (v.) to colour or dip any thing in # 
tincture, ſlight dye, ce. ö 
VNGLE (S.) a noiſy buzzing in 
proceeding from an obſtruction, : 
thing that irritates the ear, whereby the air 


that is ſhut up, is continually moved by the | 


beating of the arteries, and the drum of the 
ear is lightly verberated ; in other parts of 
the body, it occaſions a pricking ſort of pain, 
the parts having been preſſed too cloſely to- 
gether, endeayour to reſtore themſelves to 
their natural poſture, 

[/NGLING or TYNKLING (S.) a jang- 
ling indiſtinct ſort of noiſe ; alſo a-ſort of 
pricking pain or uneaſineſs in any part of 
the body. 

TINKER (S.) an artificer that goes about the 
ſtreets tinkling the bottom of a braſs veſſel 
with a ſtick to give notice he is ready to 
mend ſaucepans, kettles, pots, &c, 

INSEL (S.) very thin plates of braſs cut into 
ſmall ſlips, and put on actors cloaths, &c. to 
repreſent gold, filver, &c. | 

VNY (A.) very little, or ſmall of Nature. 
IP (S.) the end, point, or extremity of any 


act of caſting the bowl among the pins, at 

kittles, ninepins, &c. 

IP (V.) to put fiver plate, &c, round the 

edge of a leather pat, or earthen cup, &c, 

alſo to knock down ſkittles, ninepins, &c. 

with a bowl, the perſon commonly ſtanding 

cloſe to the frame. N 

TIP-O/FF (V.) to die, go, run away, fall off 
or down, ſwallow, or drink up, &c. 

VPPET (S.) an ornamental covering for 

women's necks, commonly made of the furs 

of (ables, &c. aiſo the ſcarf of a doctor in 

divinity, 

VPPLE (S.) any fort of drinkable liquor, but 

paricularly wine, ſtrong beer, &c. 

I'PPLE (V.) to drink much and often, to 

delight in liquor. 

IV PPLER (S.) a boon companion, one that 

praQtiſes much and frequent drinking. 

I'PPLING (S.) fuddling, getting merry with 

ſtrong liquor, &c, 

I'PSEY (A.) intoxicated with liquor, in- 

clining to be drunk, muddled, or diſordered 

with liquor, 

VPSTAFF (S.) the officer into whoſe 

cuſtody a court of judicature commits their 

priſoners or offenders, 

P-TOE (S.) ſtanding upon the. tips or ends 


8 toes, inſtead of the ſoles of the 
1 


2 


the ears, 
or ſome- 


thing, as of the tongue, ear, &c. alſo the] 


TIV 
TIRE (S.) the attire, dreſs, or ornaments 
with which perſons clothe their heads; and 
on Ship board, it is a row or range of guns, 
which are differently denominated as they 
are differently ſituated. 
TIRE (V.) to clothe, ornament, or dreſs ; 
a'ſo to weary, fatigue, plague, fret, perplex, 


&c, c 
TVRESOME (A.) fatiguing, weariſome, 
plauging, perplexing, &c. ES 
TYRE WOMAN (S.) one who makes it her 
whole bufineſs to cut women's hair, and 
dreſs up their heads. 

TVSHBITE (S.) among the Jews, was an in- 
habitant or native of the city T. of or 
Tbiſpbe, in the country of Gilead, beyond 
Jordan, from whence came the prophet 
Elijab, firnamed the Tiſhbite. 

TISSUE (S.) a rich ſort of ſtuff, for cloaths, 
hangings, &c, interwoven with gold, filver, 
&c, 

TIT (S.) a pretty ſmall creature, as a horſe, 
bird, woman, &c. 

TITE or TIGHT (A.) cloſe, fit to contain or 
keep out water, &c. alſo ſevere, obſtinate, 
&c, 5 f 

'TV/FHABLE (A.) that is liable to pay tithes, 
or the tenth part of the commodity pro- 
duced. 

TITHE (V.) to lay an impoſition er tax upon 
any commodity, whereby it would be liable 
to pay the tenth part to the king, clergy, 


&C, BRL 

TITHES (S.) are now generally underſtood to 

be thoſe proportions of the increaſe of the 

fruits of the earth, Which are paid to the 
clergy for their maintenance; theſe were 

ſettled in England, about the year 786, 

TITILLA'TION (S.] a pleafing ſenſation or 
tickling, excited by the gentle friction of one 
part of the body againſt another. 

TITLE (S.) the name or diſtinction of bo- 
nour that is given perſons or offices; alſo 
the name whereby a baok is called, &c. alſo . 
the right whereby a perſon lays claim to an 
eſtate, &. 

TI/TTER or TWI'TTER (V.) to laugh 
lightly, wantonly, or fooliſhly, to giggle 

upon trifling occaſions: 4 

TV/TTLE-TA'/TTLE (S.) prating, filly, idle, 
fooliſhchat or Ciſcourſe, 

TI'TULAR (A.) belonging to a title; alſo 
one that has only a title of honour or power 
without the ſubſtance. 

TIVVERTON (S.) in Devonſhire, is an ancient 

borough-town, governed by a mayor, 12 

burgeſſes, &c. and is now grown very con- 

fiderable both for the number and wealth of 
of its inhabitants, occaſioned by the waollen 
manufacture, which is vigorouſly carried on 
here, eſpecially kerſeys, and ſuch like kind 
of ſtuffs ; it ſtands on the river Ex, and has 
a very fine ſtone bridge over it, and alſo an- 
other over the little river Loman; here is a 


famous free-ſchool well endowed, its market 
* 10 


T OK 
7 plentifully provided every week with all 
manner of neceſſaries, on Thurſday ; it ſerids | 
two members to parliament; diſtant from 
\ London 136 computed, and 165 meaſured 
miles. This town is remarkable for having 
deen three times almoſt deftroyed by fire, 
vic, in 1598, 3612, and 1731; in this laſt } 
Aire the loſs was computed at 1, 500, oool. 
very little of the monufa ctures being ſaved, 
but what happened to be thrown into the 
Churches and meeting-houſes, and carried 
into the fields by the frighted inhabitants, 
10 (Part.) an e 
motion to à perſon, place, or thing. 
TOAD (S.) a reptile of an amphibious nature, 


and ſaid to contain poiſon, and of a diſagree- 


able or ſhocking form or figure. 
TOAST (S.) bread baked before the fire after 
it has been baked in the oven, till it is all 
over of a brown colour, to put into water, 
beer, wine, &c. to render it more pleaſant to 
drink; alſo a celebrated beauty, or noted per- 
fon whoſe health is often drank in company. 
TOAST (V.) to bake ſlices of bread befbre 


the fire till they are brown; alſo to propoſe a 


health to be drank at a merry-making, feaſt, 
8 | 

TOBA'/CCO (S.) a V. Indian plant very 
much uſed to ſmoak in pipes, after dried 
and cut ſmall; alſo the juice of the green 
herb, and extracts in oils, &c, are uſed in 
phyſical ointments, &c. ” | 
TO/BA'CONIST (S.) a treader or dealer in 
—__ EET. 7 

TO'CCATA or TO/CCATO (S.) in Maſick, 
means a voluntary or extemporary overture 
or piece of muſick played by a fingle perſon. 

- TOD (S.) a bundle of wool of the quantity of 
28 pounds. ö | ds 
{ O'DAY (Par Y this preſent time, now, im- 

—Mmediately, inftantly, &c. 

TOE (S.) one of the five parts that are at the 
end of every common perſon's foot, having 
nails and Joints like fingers of a perſon's 
hand; in a Herſe, it is the ſtay of the hoof 

upon the fore part of the foot, comprehended 
| between the quarters. | 

FOGE/THER (Part.) an aſſembly or compa- 

ny of perſons or things. : 

TOIL (S.) labour, fatigue, drudgery, pains, 

&c. alſo a ſcare or trap to catch wild crea- 

. N 

TOIL (V.) to labour hard, to take much 
poins, to drudge, &c, alſo to enſnare, or en- 
tangle a hare or other wild creature in a gin, 

trap, &c. 

TOLLET (S.) the covering o 

table. 

TOIULSOME 
tiguing, &c, 

TOISE (S.) a French meaſu 
with our fathom, 

feet. 
TC/KEN (S.) a mark, fign, or private me- 


1 


; 


fa lady's dreſſing 
| 
(A.) laborious, weariſome, fa- 


re, much the ſame 
or about the length of fix 


morandum, whereby one perſon conveys his | 


TOL po (s.) a ſword, the blade wk 


8 fignifying right or | 


ey % 
* 


* 


TOO 
was made at Toledo, a city in Sa ir, f 2 
7 d ir 
for ſuch ſort of work. 8 + 5 TP 
TO'LERABLE (A.) that may be borne with 
or that is midlingly well made or done, 
TO/LERATE (V.) to permit, indulge, bear 
with, ſuffer, allow, connive at, &c, 
TOLERATION (S.) permiſſion, ſufferance, 
allowance, connivance, &c, 
TOLL (S.) an acknowledgement, tribute, or 
fine, paid for liberty to go through certain 
grounds or paſlages, &c. for grinding corn at 
a mill, or for liberty to ſell goods in a fair, 
Ec. 
TOLL (V.) to ſound a bell in a melancholy 
manner, as at a funeral, (S.) 
TOMB (S.) a grave or ſepulchre, eſpecially 
ſuch as are built up with marks of diſtinc- 
tion or grandeur, | 
TO/M-BOY (S.) a wanton, romping, gitl, 
that 1s for active ſports or plays as jumping, 
Kc. more like a boy than a girl. 
TOME (S.) a fingle volume of a large book or 
treatiſe, which for the convenience of ca- 
riage, &c. is ſeparated into ſeveral parts, 
TO-MORROW (Part.) the time-that com- 
mences after twelve of the clock at night of 
this or any other preſent day, and continues 
till twelve of the clock at night, or twenty- 
four hours, | 


TOMOTO/CIA (S.) the cutting a child out 


- m:nd-or inclination to another, 


TOP 

of its mother's womb, ſton 
TON or TUN (S.) in Mea ſure, is 252 gallon; rald 
of wine, in weight or groſs goods, 2240 Rae 
pounds, 5 how 
TONE (S.) the order or diſpoſition that a per- wee 
ſon's whole frame of body, or a part thereof big 
is in, in reſpect of bealth, &c. alſo the de- 3 
gree of a ſound tbat is required to paſs from TOP! 
one note to another; alſo the peculiar ſcund fro: 
of a perſon's voice, or a muſical inſtrument, TOP} 
whether it be harſh, ſoft, melodious, &c. diſo 
TONGS (S.) an inſtrument conſiſting of tus TOP. 
parts, that open and ſhut, by meane of 00 
joint in the center, uſed to take up live con, 10% 
and to put them into the fire; alſo to take but, 
heated iron out of it, cc. | hir 
TONGUE (s.) the inſtrument of ſpeeth, of t 
whereby we communicate our minds to ont alſ 
another in articulate ſounds ; alſo a particu» "SE 
lar ſpeech or language, as the Engliſh torgu, Was 
French tongue, Latin tongue, Oc. alſo the alſo 
prong of a byckle with which it holds faſt, &, the 
TO'NNAGE or TU/NN AGE (S.) a dut), alta 
cuſtom, tariff, &c, paid to the kingef Ga- fay, 
Britain for goods imported or exported by tec 
ſhipping, &c. , Was 
TO/NSURE (S.) a clipping, ſhaving, polling, ten 
ſhearing, or cutting off the hair, or Wos ligt 
from a perſon or creature, oth 
TOO (Part.) atfo, likewife, &c. ; to þ 
TOOL (S.) an inſtrument of any fort or kind, foe: 
to do or perform any fort of buſineſs wii flat 
alſo a perſon that does what another deff, ed | 
though contrary to his own incl r ot! 
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TOO/TH-ACH (S.) a, violent pain or diſ- 


TOO THLESSs (A.) ſtripped of, or that hath 
no teeth, ſpoken of aged people, whole teeth 


for 


TOOT. (V.) to blow a horn, or any other 
ſort of wind muſical inſtrument, 2 
TOOTH (S.) a bony ſubſtance. that grows in 
the mouth to eat our food with, | 


order in the gums or roots of the teeth, oc- 
. cafioned ſometimes by cold, ſometimes by a 
caries, &c. 1 . 
TCO'/THING (S.) in Arebitecture, is a corner 
ſtone, &c, left protuberant beyond the plane 
or upright of a wall, to join into more houſes 
or buildings hereafter ; alſo the cutting dents, 
or making teeth in a clock, or watch wheel, 
in a comb, or in a mill wheel, &c. 


are loſt or worn out. | 

TOO/THSOME (A.) pleaſant or agreeable to 
the taſte, - £144 5 ” 3 

TOP (S.) the ſummit ot uppermoſt part of any 
thing; alſo a play-thing for children ; alſo 
a round frame or floor of boards laying upon 
the croſs trees near the head of a maſt, 

TOP (V.) to put the uppermoſt part on any 
thing; alſo to exceed in ſtature or height, 
wit, cunning, &c. alſo to cheat or trick any 
one with dice, cards, &c. | 

TO'PARCHY (S.) a lordſhip or government 
of a place or.canton, that gives to the perſon 
poſſeſſing it no particular title, either of go- 
vernor, preſident, tetrarch, king, &c. 

TO'PAZ (S.) by ſome is eſteemed a precious 
ſtone of a curious green colour, like an eme- 


rald ; but others, and that is now more ge- 


netally ogreed to, ſay it is of a delicate yel- 
low or old colour, like the ſun ; this ſtone 
was the ſecond in the firſt row of the Jewiſp 
high-prieſt's breaſt-plate, upon which the 
name Simeon was engraved, _ 

TOPE (V.) to drink much and often, wine, 
ſtrong drink, &c, to fudcle, &c. 

TOPE (S.) a ſup or draught of liquor; alſo a 
diſorder that occaſions a ſwelling inthe bones. 

TOP-HEAVY (A.) drunk, one whoſe head 
is too heavy for his heels. Þ 

TO/PHET (S.) ſome imagine this to be the 
butchery or place of ſlaughter at Jeruſalem, 
lying to the ſouth of the city, in the valley 


alſo ſaid, that a conſtant fire was kept for 
burning the carcaſſes and other filth that 
was brought out of the city; there it was 
alſo that they caſt the aſhes and remains of 
their falſe gods, when they demoliſhed their 
aitars and broke down their ſtatues ; others 
lay, it was here they offered to their god Mo- 
lech by beat of drum; the ſtatue of Moloch 
was braſs, hollow within, with its arms ex- 
tended, and ſtooping a little forward; they 
lighted a great fire within the ſtatue, and an 
other before it, they put the child intended 


to be ſacrificed upon one of its arms, which | 


ſoon fell down into the fire at the foot of the 
ſtatue, whoſe ſhricks and cri-s were drown- 


of the children of Hinnom; and where it is“ 


TAN a 

TOYPICE (8. ]) a ſubject or theſis to diſpute or 

make a diſcourſe upon. 

TO/PING (S.) fuddling, hard drinking guz- 

ling, &c. | 

TOPO/GRAPHY (S.) the d: ſeription of ſome 

one particular city or country town. pariſh, 
or manor, without taking notice of its tela- 
tion to any adjacent part, | 

TO/PPING (A.) rich, fine, great, noble, 
powerful, mighty, &c. 7 

TO/PSHAM (S.) in Dewven/>ire, a ſmall town 

that has a market ' weekly, on Saturdayz 

diſtant from London 139 computed, and 175 

meaſured miles. 

TO/PSY-TURY (Part.) the wrong fide, or 
part uppermoſt, the bottom where the top 

1 ſhould be, 4 

TORCH (S.) a wax light to carry in the open 
air, to light people in the night time, fome- 
times called a flambeau, link, &c, 

TORE or TORUS (S.) in AvrchiteFure, and 
eſpecially in that ornament called the Attick- 
Baſe, it is the large ound moulding. 

TORE or TORN (A. ) rent, pulled aſunder by 
violence, or parted in an irregular manner, 

TORME/NT (v.) to afflit or puniſh the body 
grieyoully, to teize, vex, or trouble the mind 

much. : 

TORME/NTING (A.) afflicting, painful, 
grievous, &c. N | 

TORNA/DO (S.) a ſudden and violent guſt 
or ſtorm of wind, a "on 

TO/RPID (A.) benumbed, deadened, flow, 
heavy, &c. CI 

TOKREFA'CTION (S.) a ſcorching, heat- 
ing, parching, melting, &c. . 

TO/RRENT (S.) a very ſtrong or violent 
ſtream of running water. | 

TO/RRID 7A.) very hot, ſcorching, burning, 
or parching. 

TO/RRIFY (V.) to parch, toaſt, roaft, or 
bake in, or before the fire, | 
TO/RRINGTON or TO WRIDGE- TOWN 
(.) in Devonſhire, ſeated on the fide of a 
hill along the river Mercy; formerly it ſent 
members to parliament, but it does notnow, 
altho' it is a very rich and populous place, 
being full of merchants, who drive a large 
trade to Ireland, Sc. it is a large town, and 
has a very great market weekly on Saturday; 
it has two churches, the old one very large, 
in which is kept a good library; it was in- 
corporated by queen Mary I. by the name of 
the mayor, aldermen and burgeſſes of Great 
Terrington, under whoſe government the 
town now remains, keeping ſeſſions within 

. themſelves, &c, diſtant fiom London 153 
computed, and 192 meaſured miles, : 

TORT (A.) pulled trait, tight, &c, like a 
rope wound round a capſtan. 

TO/RTOISE (S.) an amphibious creatvre, 

covered with a large, fine clouded ſhell, of 

which many curious toys ate made. 

TO/RTURE (V.) to put a perſon to exquiſite 


ed by the rattling of drums, and ths ſound of 


other muſical inſtruments, 


pain, to afflict, grieve or diſtreſs any one. 
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TO/RTURE (s.] very ſharp pain, great af- 


- _ . who murdered and plunderd the proteſtants; 


 TOS${V.) to throw or eaſt upwards, ' _ 
 TO/SS-POT GC.] a cant name for one that is 
2 lover of liquor, eſpecially to exceſs; a 


the decline of a rocky hill, and was hereto- 


TO/TTTER (V.) to ſtand unſteadily, to ſhake 


TOUCH N to lay one's hands, Ke. lightly 


TOU'/CH-HOLE (S.) the ſmall hole that is 


piece. 
TOUCH. STONE (S.) a ſort of ſlate or ſtone 
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TO/RY (S.) atfirt meant thoſe 15ſ6 Papifts, 


dut of late years it has meant all thoſe Eng- 
Abe of any profeſſion in religion, that 
were ſaid to eſpouſe the cauſe of the Pre- 
_.. tender, in oppoſition to the houſe of Hanover, 


dtunkard, or fuddle-cap. . 
TO'TAL (S.) the whole amount of many 
numbers, or ſmall ſums, &c. 
TO/TNESS (S.) in Devonſbire, is an ancient 
borough- town, conſiſting chiefly of one long 
ſtreet; formerly it was of much more note 
than it is at preſent, having now more pri- 
vate than tradeſmen's houſes; it ſtands on 


fore ſurrounded with ſtrong walls, which 
are now gone to ruin; it enjoys ſeveral 
privileges, as of being governed by a mayor 
and his brethern, and of ſending two mem - 

bers to parliament, &c. its market is weekly, 
well ſupplied with provifiens, on Saturday, 

. diſtant from London 160 computed, and 196 
meaſured miles. 


or reel to and fro; alſo to be unſettled in 
one's judgment or opinion of any thing, &c. 
TO/TUM (S.) a game or play to draw in 
children, &c. to Joſe their money, under the 
ſpecious pretence of playing ſix for one, 
when at the ſame time the gameſter bas 


eight chances to five. 


on any thing; to ſtand, lie, paſs by, &c. ſo 


ſo cloſe to a perſon or thing as to join, &c. | 


alſo to try the goodneſs or purity of gold and 


ſilver, py applying it to a touch ſlene; alſo to 

play upon a muſical inſtrument, 88 

TOUCH (S.) the act or ſenſe of feeling any 

thing; alſo of trying gold or filver upon a 

- , None z alſo the well or ill making of a mu- 

fical inſtrument, eſpecially organs, harp- 
fichords, &c. AE 


drilled near the britch of any gun or piece of 
- ordnance, in order to lay beaten gunpowder 
upon it, which being fized, communicates 
fire to the charge within, and ſo lets off the 


uſed by the goldſmiths to try metals, parti- 
. cularly gold and filver; alſo a metaphorical 
. expreſſion for any ſort of trials concerning 
the truth, or falſity of a matter, 


TOU/CH-WOO D (S.) ſuch as is very old, 
but not quite rotten, and that will eaſily 


rake fire, and not be extinguiſhed till it is all 
burnt to aſhes, without a great deal of 
trouble. 2 ä b 
TOUCH (A.) ſtrong, ſpringy, that will not 


. TOW 
TOUR. (S.) a journey or flight through oy 
round a country, &c. alo the ſoaring or lofty 
flight of birds, &c, 
TOU/RNAMENT or TU'RNAMENT (8) 
an honourable exerciſe, wherein gentlemen 
noblemen, princes, &c. formerly ſhewed 
their dexterity and courage, by entering the 
liſts, and encountering any oppoſers 3 being 
clad in armour, and furniſhed with a ſword 
and a lance, they mounted on horſeback, and 
and tilted at one another, and then drawigg 
their ſwords, they encountered hand to hand; 
but as theſe exerciſes were intended to make 
the practicers expert in the art of war, ſo the 
arms were diſabled in a great meaſure from 
killing the affailants, the points ofthe ſwordy 
and lances being broken on purpoſe to pre- 
vent their doing execution; but notwith- 
ſtanding this precaution, frequent miſchiefs 
were committed, ſo that the popes prohibited 
them, and excommunicated thoſe that prac- 
tiſed them z. but fince the uſe of fire arms, 
very little of this ſport has gone forward, 
TOUSE or TOU/ZLE (V.) to rumple, tum. 
ble, pull about, throw down, to be rude, or 
over familiar with a woman. 


or flax, * f 

TOW (V.) to hale or pull boats along in 
ſhallow waters, with men or horſes, &c. 
TQ/WAGE (S.) the hire or reward paid for 
drawing a barge, Ke. along ſhallow water, 
alſo the act of drawing barges, &c. along. 
TO' WARD or TOWARDS (Part.) moving, 
bending, or inclining to a place or matter, 
TO/WARDLINESS (S.) manageableneſs, 
good behaviour, regularity, &c. 
TO/WARDLY (A.) tenderly, regular, virtu- 
ons, &c, 

TO'WCESTER or TO/CESTER (s.) in 


the great road to Cheſter z at preſent it isa 
handſome town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Tueſday ; it conſiſts of one long ſtreet, which 
is very large, and almoſt entirely encompaſſ- 
ed with water ; diſtant from London 50 
computed, and 61 meaſured miles. 8 
TO WEL (S.) a piece of linen cloth to wipe 
one's hands dry, &c. | 


diſcover the approach of an enemy at a diſ- 
tance, furniſhed with men and arms both to 
defend and annoy; alſo a ſquare belfty in 
church, &c, - "1 

TO/WER (V.) to aſpire, riſe, mount high, to 
ſoar abour like a bird, &c, 


inhabitants, fume bigger, ſome leſſer; to 

conſtitute a ton, there muſt either be now, 

or there was formerely a church and celebia- 
tion of divine ſervice, ſacraments, and burt 
rials; and though a town may thro 
length of time become ſo decayed as to have 
no houſes remain, yet in law it is til] a (ow 


_ eaſily break, the contrary to brittle, | 


* 


| in Englazd and Wales there are 8803 tw 


TOW (S.) the ordinary or coarſer ſort of hemp 


Norebamptonſhire, is a very ancient town, on 


TO'WER (S.) a fortified place built high to 


TOWN (S.) a place furniſhed with houſes and 
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TOWN/SHIP (S.) the royalty, juriſdiction, 
 TOW/NSMAN (S.) one born in, or inhabi- 


' TR&A/CTATE (s.) a book or treatiſe written 


. TRADYTIONIST (S.) one who is a defend- 


* | q " * a N , "Y 
_—_ > * 


1 
T. RA 
or thereabouts; a torn is the genius, and © 
"borough the fpecies; for every borough is 
a town, but every tozon is not a borovgh. 


or privileges belonging to a town-coaporate, 


ting the ſame place or town with another, 
TOY (S.) a play- thing, .a knick-nack, eu- 
riofity, or trifle. I . 
TOY. (V.) to dally, to be wanton, ſport or play 
, with-a female. | 
TRACE (S.) the mark, foot-ſtep, or print of 
ag thing; alſo. part of the furniture of a 
draught-horſe. | 
TRACE (V.) to go in the ſame line or marks 
of another, eſpecially in engraving a pic- 
ture, by laying the original down, and c. 
vering it with. ſomething tranſparent, or 
holding it up to the light, &c. in order to 
| mark over the out- lines, &c. | 
TRACK (S.) the mark of a wheel upon the 
road, the path of a ſhip in the water, &c. 
TRACK (V.) to follow a perſon or thing by 
ſome mark or fighature left behind. 
TRACT (S.) a book or treatiſe upon aparticu- 
lar ſubject; ſometimes called rrafate. 
TRA'CTABLE (A.) teachgble, manageable, 
gentle, &c, ; 


upon any particular ſubject. 

TRADE (S.) ſome mechanick buſineſs, art, 

or employment; alſo buying and ſelling. 

TRA'DER or TRA'DESMAN (3.) an arti- 
ſicer, a buyer dr ſeller of any ſort of com- 
modity, eſpecially in the retail way. 

TRADE-WIND (S.) one that continues a 
great while blowing one way, ſo that a ſhip 
may have time to make her port, deliver 

her cargo, and relade by the time it turns to 
carry her home again; theſe are alſo called 
monſoons, © _ 

TRA'DING (S.) buying and ſelling both at 
home and abroad, called alſo merchan- 
dizing. N a 


— 


'TRA/DITION (S.) ſome fiory or fact deliver: | 


ed from father to ſon by word of mouth. 
TRA/DITIONAL or TRADVTIONARY 
(A.) ſomething that has no other foundation 


or proof, but the report of one age or perſon 
to another, : 


er, maintainer, and follower of tradition, 
RRA/DITOR (S.) a term uſed by the primi- 
tive Chriſtians far ſuch, who, in the time 
of perſecution, either fell from truth, or de- 
livered up their bible, prayer-books, &c. to 
their perſecutors, | % 4 
| RA DUCE (V.) to defame, belie, Nanter, 
miſrepreſent, ſpeak ill of, Se. 


TRA/DUCTION (s.) a defaming, or ſpeak- 


ing ill of a perſon maliciouſiy; alto the 
ee or turning one language into an- 
other. : 


TRA/FFICK (s.) buying or ſelling, bartering 


or exchanging, &c, 


TRA/FFICK 


{TRAGE/DIAN (S.) a wriger or actor of a 


2 __ 2 
— } * —＋. 


"TRA 
(V.) to buy, ſell, batter, ex- 


- change, &c, 


tragedy. 


TRA'GEDY (s.) thoſe plays or moral repre- 


ſentations, wherein the fall of empires,” or 
great perſonages are repreſented, 


TRA/GICAL (A.) mournful, diſmal, fatal, 


ſorrowful, terrible, &c, 


TRAGI-CO/MEDY (S.) a play, wherein ' 


there is a mixture of joy and ſorrow, mirth 
and Teriouſneſs, &c. OL 


TRAJE/CTORY (S.) in Afronony, is tha 


line that a comet or planet” is imagined to 
deſcribe1n moving through its orbet. 


TRAIL V.) to diag or draw any thing after 


or behind one upon the ground, in a careleſs 
ſort of manner. . | : 


TRAIN (V.) to educate, teach, inſtruct, 


bring up. ate 
TRAIN (S.) ſometimes means the long tail of 
a gown of ſtate, as for a king, queen, magi- 
| Arate, &c. worn for grandeur upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions; ſometimes it means a 
great number of waiters or attendants, a nu- 
merous family of children, &c, ſometimes 
the carriages, great guns, and other warlike 
ſtores belonging to an atmy ; ſometimes the 
number of beats that a watch makes in an 
hour ; and ſometimes gun-powder laid ſo as 


, * 
- 


to fire a mine, &c, at a diſtance. 


{TRAVN-BANDS (S.) the militia of any 


county, nation, or people, conſiſting of the 
inhabitants, occaſionally raiſed to quell any 
diſorder, inſutrection, or invaſion, &. 
TRAVTOR or TRAY*TOR (S.) one who is 
falſe to his prince cr country, one that in- 
forms the publick enemy of ſomething ad- 
vantageous to them, and hurtful to his 
prince or country. 9 : 
TRAVTEROUS a.) treaſpnable, falſe, tre- 
cherous, &c. e 
TRA'MMEL (S.) a ſort of frame to hang over 
the fire, to contain a ſaucepan or {mall pot, 
&c, now called a trivet ; alſo a machine to 
teach horſes to amble, & c. "2 
TRA/MPLE (V.) to tread under foot, to 
famp, ſtand, or walk upon, to infults de- 
ſpiſe, ſcorn, reject, &c. "I | 
TRANCE (S.) ſwooning or depri vation of... 
ſenſe and motion, a being in a ſtate of ins 
ſenſibility, dreaming, &c. f " 
RANQUPLLITY (S.) ſerenity of mind, 
quietneſs, peaceableneſs, compoſedneſs, &c. 
TR A/NQUILLIZE (V.) to render, or make 
' quier, ſerene, compoſed, &c. ya 
TRA/NSACT-{(V.) to do, manage, or perform 
any ſort of buſineſs, * N 
TRANSA/CTION (S.) any work, buſineſs, 
or affair done, or to be done. * 
TRANSA/CTOR (S.) the agent or perſon who 
does, manages, or performs any thing. 


TRANSA/LPINE (A.) ſomething coming - 
from, or remaining beyond thoſe mountains” 
in Italy cagted the Lips, - | 


TRANSCEND 


8 8 


TR 


TRANSCEND (v.) to excel, go beyond, 
outdo, &c. | 

- TRANSCE/NDENCE or TRANSCE/ND- 

. . ENCY (S.) the ſtate or contition of one 

thing or perſon that is more excellent, lear- 
ned, valuable, &c, than another. 

TRANSCENDENT (A.) very excellent, 
ſurpaſſing, or more valuable than another. 

TRANSCRUIBE (V.) to copy or write one 


TRA 
TRANSMIGRA'TION (S.) a Paſſing from 
one peiſon, being, or place to another ; ſome 
have maintained, that the human ſoul paſſes 
from one degree of being to another, ang 
continually aCtuates ſome organized body, 
TRANSMPSSIBLE (A9 capable of being 
removed from one place to another, 


TRANSMYSSION (S.) a conveying or paſe ' 


ſing from place to place, 


book or paſſage out of, or from another. 
TRANSCRYBER (S.) the perſon that copie 
or writes from what another has written be- 
fore him. 
TRANSCRIPT or TRANSCRIPTION (S.) 
a copy of ſome other book or writing; alſo 
the act of copying, c. c 
TRANSFER (V.) to make or paſs over one 
man's right to another. 
TRANSFI/GURE or TRANSFO/RM (A.) 
to change the ſhape or figure of one perſon 
or thing into that of another. 
'TRANSFU'SE (v.) to pour out of one veſſel 
into another. N 
TRANSGRE'SS (V.) to offend againſt the 
ſettled or regular laws of nature, virtue, 
law,. or religion. | 
TRANSGRE/SSION (S.) a treſpaſſing, offend- 
ing, or exceeding the ſettled rules of virtue 
or decency, &c. 


TRA/NSIENT (A.) paſſing, or of ſhbrt dura- 


tion, quick in motion. | 
TRANSIT (S.) among the Aftrologers, is a 
ſiort of familarity among the ſtars, acquired 
by their motion through. remarkable places 
42 perſon's radical figure in a nativity; in 
common, it means a perſon's paſſing through 
or over any place; alſo the moon, or a pla- 
net's paſſing over or beneath any fixed ſtar, 
TRANSITION (S.) a paſſing or going from 
one ſubje& or matter of diſcourſe to another 
very ſpeedily ; in Mufch, it is the ſubdivid- 
ing a note to render the paſi:ge of a leap, 

which would otherwiſe ſound rough to th 
cee nr, ſmocth and pleaſant. 
+ TRA/NSITIVE (A.) that paſſes or cauſes 
ſomething to ſtay with, or reſt upon another, 
TRA'NSITORY (A.) of ſhort duratioa, or 

"ſmall continvance, &c, 
TRANSLA'TE (V.) to render a book, letter, 
Ee. in ſenſe, andthe true meaning of the 
author, out of one language into another, al- 
ſo to move a biſhop, &c. from one place or 
ſee to another. | 

TRANSLA'TOR (S.) one who exerciſes him- 
ſelf in giving or rendering the true ſenſe of 
a book, &c, written in Latin, Greet, Frercb, 
Sc. in Engliſh, Dutch, &c. alſo one who 
moves or goes from one place to another, or 


that cauſes a biſhop that exerciſed epiſcopa!]. 


authorify in one ſee or biſhoprick to ceaſe 
there, and to do it in another; alſo a cobler, 
or mender up of old ſhoes. 

TRANSLU7CID (A.) ſhining or appearing 
through. 3 


TRANSMIT (V.) to ſend, convey, or deliver 
vp or over to another, 
TRANSMO'GRAPHY (V.) to alter, to 
change, to turn topſy-turvy, &c, 
TRANSMU'/TABLE (A.) capable of being 
changed from one form or ſubſtance to a- 
nother, "Rs 
i RANSMUTA'TION (S.) a turning, chan. 
ing, or converting one ſubſtance or figure 
into another, | 
TRANSMU'TE (V.) to alter or change one 
ſubſtance or figure into another. 
TRA/NSOM (S.) in Carpentry, is the eroſs- 
bar of a window-frame ; alſo one of the 
laths of a croſs ſtaff that ſlides off and on; 
alſo a great piece of timber in a ſhip that liez 
a-croſs the ſtern between the two faſhion 
pieces, right under the gun-room port. 
TRANSPA'RENCY or TRANSPARENT. 
NESS (S.) the quality of any thing that 
may be. ſeen through, as a glaſs, thin horn, 
oiled paper, &c, 
TRANSPA/RENT (A.) clear, that admits 


the rays of light to paſs eaſily through, &c. 


TRANSPIRE (V.) to breath through, or 
exhale, as fteam from hot water, ſweat frim 
the body, &c. metaphorically, a ſecret affair 


is ſaid to tranſpire when come to the know- 
ledge of the publick, : 


ſteaming through the coats or pores of the 
ſkin, of ſuch excrementicus matter as would 
otherwiſe be very prejudicial to the health 
of a perſan ; or of the air, and other vapours 


paſting through any thing 
TRANSPLA/NT (V to 1 plants, 
& c. out of one place or garden into ano- 
ther; alſo to ſend people from one nation 
to inbabit another. | 
TRANSPLANTA/TION (s.) aremovir g trees 
flowers, perſons, &c. from one place, 'gaiden, 
or colony, to another. 
TRANSPORT (V.) to reviye or make joyful, 
to raviſh with pleaſure, extaſy, or ſome ſud- 
den rapture of mind; alſo to ſhip off, or 
ſend beyond ſeas to ſome foreign colony, 
nation, &c. and this is ſometimes meant of 
trafficking in goods, or baniſhing of erimi- 
nals, for offences committed againſ the Jaw 
and for which they would ortherwiſe be put 
to death. | | 
TRANSPORT (S.) an extaſy or ſudden emo- 
tion of mind, wherein it is put into a rap* 
ture, or extraordinary ferment, &c. alſo 
ſhip uſed to carry corn, amunbzion, men, &c. 


+ TRANSMARIINE (A.) any thing e 
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TRANSPORT afTION (S.) carrying perſons 


.'TRANSVE/RSE (A.) acroſs, 'a:hwart, from 


r 


TRA 
niſhed his country for publickly tranſgref- 
fing the laws, ; oe ; 

TRANSPO/RTABLE (A.) capable of being 
put into an extaſy, or over-pleaſed or re: 
joicedz; alſo capable of being moved, or 
carrird from place to place; alſo liable to be 
baniſhed one's native country for offences 
2gainſt the ſtate. | 


—_ 


or goods croſs the ſeas, or from one country 
to another, Ss. 
TRANSPO/RTED (A.) over and above re- 
joiced, or pleaſed with any thing; alſo car- 
ried from one place or country to another. 
TRANSPO/RTER (S.) one who excites or 
occaſions exceeging pleaſure, or extaſy of 
mind; alſo he that ſends goods or per ſons 
from one country to another, 
TRANSPOY/SE (V.) to put in the wrong 
place, to diſorder, or change the regular 
method in which a thing ought to be put; 
in Algebra, it is the catiying a member of 
an equation to the contrary fide, and chang- 
ing its ſign, : 
TRANSPOSITION (S.) the putting things 
in the wrong place, or changing the order 
they were in before; in Muſick, it is the 
changing a tune or leſſon, and putting it in- 
to a higher or lower key or cliff, in order to 
fing or play upon it with another voice or 
e than it was originally compoſed 
or. 


TRANSUBST A/NTIATE (V.) to change | 


one ſubſtance into another, as of bread into 
natural fleſh &c, 


the right to the left, &c. 
TRAP(S.) a gin, fnare, machine, or di- 
viſe, ſet or uſed to catch vermin, wild crea- 
tures, or men in. 7 

TRAP (V.) to catch in a ſnare to a perſon or 
creature's diſadvantage, 

TRAPE (V.) to go about in an idle, ſlovenly 
naſty, careleſs manner, 

TRAPES (S.) a ſlatternly, dirty, careleſs, ill- 
dreſſed. negligent woman, or girl, 

TRAPE'ZIA (S.) a geometrical term for all 
ſorts of irregular figures, viz. ſuch where 
e x the ſides nor angles equally correſ- 
pond. 

TRASH 3.) any ſort of ordinary commodity, 
but eſpecially periſhed or bad fruit. 
TRAVA/DO(S.)a ſudden or impetuous wind 
or hurricane, which turns all things topſy- 
rurvy, frequent in the Arlantick ocean be- 
tween Braſil and ¶ rica, and about the Cape 
of Good Hope; before this ſtorm, it is very 
calm, and there appears a ſmall cloud, calied 
by the ſeamen, an ox's eye, over one cf tte 

akes of the promontory, which falling 
wer, covers the wie ſummit, Upon 


fight of which; the mariners furl their fails, ]. 


and get from the ſhore with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition to avoid its fury; for, of a ſudden, 


5 PK 


mountain, and deſtroys all ſhips, boats, &c, 

within its reach; thoſe whilwinds that ſur- 

prize travellers in the deſerts of Arabia, ſeem 

to be of the ſame nature; ' þ 

TRA'VALLY (S.) a particular beat of drum 

that goes round or through a camp, garriſon, 
Ec. in the morning, 

TRA/VEL (V.) to go from place to place in 
the ſame country or kingdom, and alſo to 
go from one kingdom to another, patticu- 
larly to obſerye the polity, religion, cuſtoms, 
&c, alſo to labour or be employed about any 
thing very earneſtly; alſo to be in violent 
agony in child-birth, ' 

TRA/VELLER (S.) one that is in his paſſage, 
or goes from town to town, or from nation 
to nation. | 

TRA/VERSE (S.) acroſs, athwart, over; in 
Nawvagation, thoſe compound queſtions that 
ſuppoſe the ſhip to go back warde, forwards, 
acroſs, and all manner:of ways, ate called 
traverſes, or traverſe ſailing, &c. 

TRA'VERSE (V.) to go backwards and for- 
wards, acroſs, or through 3 and in Law, 
ſignifies to oppoſe or deny in a judical way. 

TRA/VESTY (A.) burleſqued, bantered, tri- 
fled with, &c. 

TRAY (S.) a ſalid piece of timber hollowed 
to make a ſort of boat, uſed by butchers to 
carry their meat in, when cut unto joints, or 
propet pieces, 

TREA/CHEKOVUS (A.) unfaithful, deceitful, 
perfidious, that cannot be truſted or de- 
pended on, - 

TREA'CLE (S.) in Phyfick, is a medicine that 
expels poiſons; the manner of compoſition 
is various according to the application; in 
common it means that thick cohfiſtence of 
droſſy matter, that ſngar-bakers extract in 
their refining or making loaf ſugar, fre- 
quently eaten upon bread, and, by ſome, 
made into drink, 

TREAD (V.) to walk upon or over any place; 
alſo to ſtand or ſtep, &c. 

TREA/DDLES or TRE/DDLES (S.) certaia 
ſticks of a conſiderable length, and about 
an inch and half ſquare, ſo faſtened and 
contrived in a weayer's loom, that being trod 
upon by the foot, they lift up the warp of 
the cane, and give room for the ſhuttie to 
be thrown athwart it; aflo the dung or or- 
dure of ſheep, goats, &c. alſo the white 
ſpecks in eggs called the cocks treadales, or 
tread, &c, : 

TREA'DER (S.) one that ſteps, walks, or 

goes «ver. or ſtamps upon any thing. 

TREA/SON (S.) an att of conſpiracy or re- 
bellion againſt the reigning king, er ſecurity 
of the publick ſtate, ot which there are many 
ſorts committed by thought, word, or decd; 
as to e ntrive or bring about the murcer.cf 
the king's perſon, to deflonr his wife, or 
eldeil daughter unmarried, to levy war, kill 
his chancellor, c.unterfeit the coin, &c, this 


a terrible wind ruſhes hem ths top of the 


1s called hg trea'on, 
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Petty Tres ſon, is a wife's murdeting her 
- Huſband, a ſervant his maſter, a prieſt his 
biſhop, &. 28 2 i 
- TREA/SONABLE. (A.) unfaithful or diſ- | 
loyal, to the king or ſtate, 7 
- TREA/SURE'(S.) all foi ts of rich or valuable 
moveables, as money, gold, filver, preci- 
ous ſtones, or any thing elle of great uſe or 


price. k 2 : h 
TREA'SURE (V.) to lay up any thing very 
ſafely, or carefully, againſt a time of need ; 
alſo to keep in memory any remarkable ſen- 
tence, rule or direction. N 

TREASURER (S.) one who has the care 
and chatge of another perſon's money, or va- 
luable effects. Fg Wo 
TREA/SURESHIP (S.) the office, truſt, or 


dignity. of a treaſurer. . 

TREA/SURY (S.) a pũblick office, where the 
money belonging to a prince, ſtate, or com- 
pany, is paid and received, | 

. TREAT (S.) an entertainment or feaſt made 
by one or more perſons, to regale others at a 

© time of publick or private .mirth or rejoi- 
cing, as of a king's birth-day, &c. a mar- 
riage, chriſtening; &... 

TREAT (V.) to entertain one or more perſons. 
with good cheer, ſuch as fowls, tarts, wine, 
&c. without any charge or expence to them; 
alſo to enter into a contract or negociation 
with a petſon upon certain conditions or ar- 

TREA'TISE (S.) a book, argument, or diſ- 

> courſe, . written or printed upon ſome parti- 

eular ſubject. 2905 bp 
TREA/TMENT (S.) the uſage or behaviour 
that one perſon ſhews or gives to another, 

© TREA/TY (S.) the conſultation or agreement 

made between publick nations, or private 
people, in telation to any matters in diſpute 
between them. - ator eee 

'TRE'BLE (S.) the upper or higheſt part in 3 
muſical compolition, where the notes are the 
ſhrilleſt orweakeſt toned, atd ſung by wo- 
men or children, or played by flutes, &c. alſo 

f three-fold, or one thing three times as much 

ag another. ; | 
ſtalk, and that bears leaves or fruit, 
'TRE/FOIL (S.) a particular ſort of graſs that 
is divided into three blades or leaves. 

TREE /NELS or TRUNNELS (S.) long cylin- 

drical wooden pins driven into a ſh:p's fides 
to hold the planks together. 


in various parts of the ſhip for various uſes, 
as the cheſs trees, croſs trees, treſſel trees, &. 
alſo the name of an infirument uſed by the 
Hoe-makers,. to ſtretch thoſe ſhoes or boots 
that ate made too tight for the wearer. 
TRE/GANON (S.) in Cardiganſbire, Scuth- 
Males, a mean corporate town, governed by 


and a market weekly on Tueſday ; diftant 


% 


"TREES (S.) in Ship-building, are timbers uſed |. 


a mayor, &c. has a very beautiful church, |. 
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TRE/GON (S.) in Corneal, confiſts of one 
long ſtreet that formerly had. a caſtle for its 
defence, but now gone to decay; it for- 
merly had a good market, but that is now 
much decayed; king James I. in 1620, in- 
corporated this town, by, the title of a 
mayor and eight capital burgeſſes, granting 
them to be a free berough, that they ſheuld 
have a recorder, and keep a court of record 
the firſt Monday of every month, &c. they 
return two members to parliament, and have 
a weekly market on Saturday ; diſtant ſrom 
Lenden 215 computed, and 256 meaſured 
miles. 6 Lie a 
TRE MBLE (V.) to ſhake or quiver through 
fear, dread, or horror, or through cold. 
TR E/MBLING (A.) ſhaking or quivering 
through fear or cold, | 
TREME/NDOUS (A.) awful, dreadful, that 
is or ought to be feared upon account of its 
might, power, horror, &c. 
TRE'ME'NDOUSNESS (S.) the condition, 
quality, or power of any one that renders 
him worthy to be dreaded or feared. 
TRE'MOUR (S.) an inferior ſort of conyv! - 
five motion, vulgarly called ſhaking, ſhi- 
vering, or quaking. ; 
TRE/MULOUS (A.) ſhaking, quaking, ſti- 
vering, &c. | 
TRENCH (S.) any cut or ditch made in the 
earth upon any occaſion ; but particularly in 
' War, trenches, approaches, or attacks, are 
works carried on by the befiegers, being cut 
into the ground with parapets for their men 
to gain ground, and draw near the citsdel 
or fortification of the place under covert, 
If all round the town be hard rocky ground, 
the-trenches are raiſed above it with faſcines, 
bags of earth, &c, but if the earth be eaſily 
digable, then it is a ditch or way-ſunk into 
the earth, and edged with a, pafapet next 
the beſieged, the depth about fix or ſeven 
feet and the breadth ſeven or eight. 
To open the Trenches, is to begin to work 
-vpon, or make the trenches. | 
T0 mount the Trenches, is to go upon duty 
in the trenches, @c. | 


TREE (S.) a plant that has a fingle-perennial TRE/NCHER (S.) a wooden plate uſed to eat 


meat, &c. off. 


| TRE'NCHERMAN (S.) one that has a good 


ſtomac h, or that is an hearty eater, 
TREPA/N (V.) to decoy," enſnare, or entice 
a perſon, to ſay or do ſomething to his pre- 
judice; alſo to cut a piece of a perſon's 
ſkull out, to raiſe up a bruiſe, or fracture, 
ee | 
TRFPA/N (S.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument made 
with a round ſaw in the head, and ſome- 
times with a ſpike in the center of it, in 
order to faſten into, and take out a piece of 
a perſ: n's ſkull, who has received ſcme gteat 
damage by a fall, blow, &c, 
_TREPA\NNER (S.) one that performs the 
chirurgical operation of trepanning the ſculi 


from Londen 149 computed, and 171 mea- 


alſo one that decoys, enſnares, or entic*s 
children 
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'TRE/SPASS (S.) an act done againſt the com- 


Frivilege of another. . 4 
*TRE/SPASS (V.) to fin, commit a fault, or 


| TRIBULA'TION (s.) ſorrow, grief, trouble, 


— 


TR. 
children or grown perſons into ſomething to 
their hurt and damage. 


TREPID (A.) fearful, timerous, trembling, | 


ſhaking, quivering, &c. f 
TREPIDA/TION (S.) a trembling, ſhaking, 


&C, | 
TREPVDITY or TRE/PIDNESS (S.) fear- 


fulneſs timorouſneſs, &c. ' 


mands of our ſuperiors, or the right and 


* violate the rights and properties of other 
perſons contrary to law. N 

TRE/SSEL (S.) a frame or ſupport for a ta- 

dle, Kc. made triangular, or with three feet, 


TRE/SSES (S.) locks or parcels of hair hang: 


ing in a free, looſe manner, 

TRET (S.) an allowance made by the mer- 
chants of one twenty-ſixth part of a com- 
modity, or 4 pounds in every 104 pounds 
to the retailing traders, as an allowance for 
the loſs and waſte made by a great number 
of draugbts, and ſmal! parcels, &c. 

TRE/VET or TRYVET (S.) an iron ſtand 
for a pot, ſaucepan, &c. to ſtand over the 
fire upon. 

TRVAL-(S.) an eſſay, experiment, or endea- 
your 3 a temptation or offer of profit or 

' pleaſure 3 alſo the putting or bringing any 
thing in diſpute to an iſſue in a judicial way, 
whether civil or criminal; and this is divid- 
ed into three parts or caſes, viz, matters of 

fact, which are to be tried or determined by 
Jurors, matters of law by the judges, and 
matters of record by having reference to the 
record itſelf filed in the proper court, 

TRVANGLE (S.) a figure that has three ſides 
and angles, of which there are many and 
various ſorts denominated from their parti- 
cular conſtruftion, $2 4 

TRIA'NGULAR (A.) like tos or having the 
form and properties of a triangle. 

TRIBE (S.) the particular deſcendants or peo- 
ple ſprung from ſome noted head, or a col- 
lective number of people in a colony, &c. 
but particularly meant of the ib nation, 
who were alloted their poſſeſſions by their 
tribes, who were called by the names of 
Fades ſuns, but in the room of ,Feepb, 

is two ſons Ephraim, and Manaſſeib were 
named as heads of tribes 3 but in the diftri- 
bution of land to the people by Joſbug, there. 
were hut twelve lots of tribes made, becauſe 
the tribe of Lewi was appointed to the ſervice 
of the Lord, and therefore had no ſhare jn 
the diſtribution of the land, but inſtead 
thereof had only ſome few cities to dwell in, 
endowed with peculiar privileges, and the 
firſt fruits, tythes, and oblations of the peo- 
ple, for their ſubliftence, | 


anguiſh, affliction, &c, ' ; 
TRIBU'/NAL (S.)-a court of juſtice, where 


offenders are tried, and ſentenced to be pu- 


dmiſhed according to their crimes. 


TRI 
TRVBUNESHIP (S.) the office, dignity, or 
power of a tribune ; alſo the time that any 
perſon exerciſed ſuch an authority, &c, - 
TRVBUNES OF THE PEOPLE (S.) magi- 
ſtrates among the od Remans, choſen to pre- 
ſerve the privileges, and ſecure the liberties 
of the people againſt the power and in- 
croachmefs of the nobles; at firſt their 
number was but two, and theſe afterwards 
aſſociated three more to then, whoſe num- 
ber was in proceſs of time increaſed to ten. 
Their authority was ſo great, that they could 
aſſemble the people, and propoſe what they 
pleaſed, hinder the deliberations of the ſe- 
nate, approve or annvl its decrees, ſummon 
the other magiſtrates before the people, and 
alſo their own collegues and aſſociates, they 
went ſa far,” as ſometimes to impriſon con- 
ſu's, and fine dictators; at firſt their juriſ- 
dition reached but a mile out of the city of 
Rome; but C. Calta made a law, by which 
it was extended into the provinces, Theſe 
officers kept their doors open day and night, 
to receive ſuch of the common people, as 
ſought for ſhelter with them. This office 
grew into ſo much authority and honour, 
that the greateſt men of the tate choſe it, 
and by claſhing with the conſuls and ſenate, 
occaſioned great tumults; there were alſo 
military tribunes, but thoſe were not ſo pow- 
. erful as the others. | 
TRUVBUTARINESS (S.) the condition of 
thoſe that pay tribute or acknowledgement 
of ſubmiſſion to ſome others for certain li- 
berties, priveleges, &c, 
TRVBUTE (S.) a tax or impoſition laid by a 
foreign prince upon a conquered people. 

In a TRICE (Part.) in a very hort ſpace of 
time, quickly, ſpeedly, and expertly, &c, 
TRI'CENNIAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the ſpace of thirty years. 8 
TRICK (S.) an expert or dexterous way or 

manner of doing a thing; alſo a fraud, de- 
ception, impoſition, &c. TN 
TRICK (V.) te cheat, defraud, delade, im- 
- poſe upon, &c. 
To trick up, to ornament or adorn very 
nicely, to trim or dreſs up, &c,. 
TRYCKISH (A.) fraudulent, crafty, ſubtle, 


wily, cunning, &c, 


TRYCKLE {V.) to run down gently in drops, 


as tears from the eyes, &c, 


TRI DENT (S.) an inftrument with threes 


teeth or prongs, which the poets feign Ne- 
tune to hold in his hand, 
TRIE/NNIAL © (A.) ſomething belonging or 
referring to the ſpace of three years. 
TRUYFLES (S.) baubles, or things of ſmall 
value or import. 8 | 
TRTFLING (S.) idling, -fooling, or ſpending 
one's time about inſignificant matters, 
TRUGAMY (S.) the baving three huſbands 
or wives, | 
TRIVGERY MATE (S.) an idle, wanton, 
light woman cympanion, 
417 TRY 
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TRI 


IRI (V.) to ſet or appoint an exact place, [TR 
by mark ing it, where a perſon ſhall Ran 

tip at. nine-pins, ſkittles, &c, alſo a boy s 

playing the truant, or ſtaying away from 

ſchool at the proper time, when he ought 
to be there, | 
TRUGGER (S.) a eate h, hold faſt, or ſtay of 
. the ſpring of a gun-lock, &c 
TRYGLYPH(S.) an ornament in Architecture, 


d to 


y 7 
x) 


TRI: 


(S.) the number three, 


TRI 8 (S.) in Herefordſbire, u ſmall town, 


that has a market weekly on Friday; dit 
tant from London 28 computed, and 4 mea- 
ſured miles, 5 


TRINITA*RIANS (s.) perſons that maintein 


and publickly pipfels the doctrine of the 
Trinity; alſe an order for the redemption of 
ſuch Chriſtians as were taken captive by the 


rectly over eyery pillar, and at determinate 
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TRIGON (S.) « figure having three angles, a 
trian E. 0 b 


TRIGONOME/SRICAL (A.) ſomething| 


'T 


' ences, Which is applicable to abundance of 


TRILA'T 
: TRILL (S.) in Muſick, the fine 
TRIM (S.) ſpoken of a ſhip in her moſt per- 


TRIM (V.) to put a ſhip or boat into the moſt 


TRIM (A.) neat, ſpruce, figs, curious, deli- 


trigonometry. _ 
RIGONO'METRY (S.) one of the moſt 


all manner of triangles, whether plain or 


uſed in the frize of the Dorick order, ſet di- 


ſpaces in the jntercolumniations, made in 
the form gf a triangular trough, gutter, oi 
conveyance, &c. 


Turks, Sc. 


TRIN/ITY (S.) that doctrine generally re. 


ceived by all Chriſtians, that the Divinity 
conſiſts of three perſons, called by the names 
of _ Father, the Son, and the Holy 

oft, | 8 ; 


TRINKET (5$:) a toy, a bauble, or a trifling 


thing or matter. 


belonging to, or done aſter the manner off TRINO/MIAL (A.) any thing that has three 


names; and in Algebra, it is an equation, 
that conſiſts of three parts or letters. 


uſeful of ali the practical mathematical ſci-{TRIP (S.) a ſhort or quick Journey ; alſoa 


{lp or falſe ſtep. 


various parts 3 this teaching how to refolve|] TRIP (V.) to ſtep or walk nimly or lightly; 


ſpherical (that is, compoſed of ftraight or 


al ſo to ſtumble or faulter in walking or ſpeak- 


ing. / 2 
circular lines) whereby three ſides or angles T RIBA/RTIENT (A.) any number or thing 


being given out of the fix contained in a tri- 
angle, the other three unknown are diſ- 


peditjous, as the logarithmetick tables for 
numbers, ſigns, tangents, and ſecant. 

ERAL (A.) any thing that has 
three ſides, | 
ce or orna- 


ment in ſinging, called the ſhake. 


fe& poſture, or fitteR for ſailing, by being 
furniſhed with her exact proportion of ballaſt, 
maſts, and ſails duly hung, cc. 
propper conditions for failing, &e. alſo t 
2 man's beard off, &c, to adorn or dreſs 
axgeng of trees, by lopping off the ſuper- 
8 branches, &c. alſo to act with two 
faces, or to be ſometimes on one fide, and 
ſometimes on another. h 


* 


cate, &Cc, 


that divides another into three parts, with- 
out leaving a remairder. 


Covered z. to effect which, divers ways have|TRVPARTITE (A.) divided into three parts, 
| been found out, and various inſtruments pro- 
poſed, but none ſo effectual, exatt and ex- 


made, cone, performed, or covenanted be- 
tween three perſons. or parties. 


into three parts or members. 
TRIPE (S.) the entrzils of an ox cleanſed, and 
made fit for eating. Pet 
TRIYPERY (.) a hou'e or market where 
tripe is made or ſold. ; 
TRFEPHTHONG (S.) a meeting or ſounding 
of three vowels together in one word or ſyl- 
lable, common in French, and thoſe words 
the Engliſh have taken frum them, ſuch as 
beau, adicu, &c. N 


times as much as another. 


| Increaſe any thing till it is three times as 
much as the number or thing firſt mentioned 
or propoſed, | 

TRYPLICATE RATIO (s.) is the ſame 


a cube number to its root, 


TRYMMER (S.) a mo of timber framed at|TRIPLYCITY (S.) three-fold. 
d [4 


TREYMMING (S.) ſometimes means the lace, | 


bee the paſſerger: Þ 4s the boat may 


be duly 


right angles with the joiſts againſt the wall 
for chimnies, and wall-holes for ſtairs, &c. 


alſo a perſon that changes ſides or parties, 
accoreing as the preſent occaſion ſeems to re- 
qpire z alſd a ſaver, orhamentor, or dreſſer 


of hair, trees, &c. 


or other ornaments that are ſewed on clouths; 


ſometimes ſhifting ſices or changing parties; 
b; Eaving the beard, or making 


ſometim 


TRVPOLY (S.) ſometimes means the berb 
turbith or blue camomile ; and alſo a parti- 
cular ſort of ftone reſembling chalk, which 
when fin;ly powdered is uſed in poliſhing 
wood, ivory, horn, &c. alſo the name of 2 
great town, ſometimes called Barbary, the 
metropolis of the kisgdem of that name, 
and the retreat of plratzs, or ſea-rovers, who 
frequently take European ſhipping, and make 


Naves of the men. 


things or perſops clean or fine; with the[TRI/PPING (S.) ſometimes means walking 


Dy-rs, it is the finiſhing their filks upon 
rolls. over a fire, &c,with.the Vatermen, it] 


&c, ſometimes llipping, and ſometimes 1” 
ing. 3 ä +. of 


poiſed, 3 
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TRIPART#HTION (S.) dividing or making 


TRVFLE (A.) three. fold, or one thing three 
TRVPLE (V.) to multiply any number, or | 


very faſt, nimbly, or lightly upon the toes, 


mh 


de moſt 
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TRISF/CTION' 68.) a cutting or deviding| 


any thing into three' parte, | 
TRISY/LLABLE (S.) a word conſiſting 
three ſounds or ſyllables. 8 
TRITE (A.) very common, often uſed, fre 
quently applied, or generally. known. 
TRYTHESIM (S.) a doctrine that not only 
makes the Godhead conſiſt of three per- 
ſons, but alſo three Gods, | 
TRYTON (S.) among the Pers, was a ſea 
god, ſon of Neptune and Ampbitrite; ſome 
ay, he was Neptune's trumpeter, and repre- 
ſent him with a human ſhape to the navel, 
but the lower part of the body of a fiſh with a 
dolphin's tail, having always a hollow ſhell 
on his hand with which he ſounds. , - 
TRITURA'TION (S.) pounding or beating 
to powder; alſo the action of the ſtomach 
upon the food. : | 
FRIYVIAL (A.) flight, worthleſs, of ſmall 
value or import, e. 
TRUVIALNESS (S.) ſmallneſe of value, im- 
portance, or conſequence. 


TRIUMPH (S.) a folemn' honour done to 


generals'of armies after they had won great 
victories, by receiving them into the tywn 
with great magnificence, and publick ac 

clamations; among the Romans there were 
two forts ; the great that was called ſimply 
triumph, and the little ſtiled owationz they 
alſo diſtinguiſhed triumphs into land and ſea 
triumphs,according as the battles were fought; 
the attendance of this ccremany was ſome- 
times ſo great, that it tock up ſeveral days 


to march through the city of Rome, where |. 
magnificent were exhibired ; be- 


| hind the triumpher, during the whole pro- 
ceſſion, a man ſtood pronouncing aloud, 
Remember thou art a man, that the exceeding 
_ luſtre of the pomp might not dazzle his un- 
derſtanding. 8 
TRIU/MPHANT or TRIU'/MPHAL (A.) 
_ ſomething belonging to a triumph; alſo re- 
Joicing, making merry, &c. | 
TRIU'MVIRS or :/TRIU/MVIRATE (s.) 
three magiſtrates that governed the R:man 
commonwealth with equal authority, from 


the year 710 to 720 of the bulding of the 


city. 

TRO/BRIDGE or TROW/BRIDGE (s.) in 

Miliſbire, an ancient town, that formerly 
was defended by a ſtrong caſtle, which is 
now demoliſhed ; the coatt of the dutchy of 
Lancafter for this county is annually kept 
here, about Micbaelmas ; the clothing trade 
flouriſhes in and about this town, whoſe 

| market is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from 


London do computed, and gg meaſured miles. | 


TRO/CHES (3) medicines made up af pow- 
ders, mixed with viſcous extracts, and ſo 
converted into paſte, which are made yp in- 
to ſmall round bodies, which are dried in 
the ſhade ; theſe are alſo called paſtils 
hich are taken into the mouth, and made 


— 
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| nicks that treats of, and demonſtratgs all. 


| manner of wheel-work, or circular motions, 

TROGCLODY'/TES (S.) a people of Aſrien, 

who live along the Arabian gulf; alſo fuch 

| people as live in dens, huts, or caves, under 

ground, either becauſe they have no better 

habitations, or becauſe the exceſſive heat or 
cold compels them thereto, % ' 


TROLL or TROWL V.) to wander, or go 


about in a careleſs, idle ſort of a manner. 
TRO/LLING (S.) fiſhing for pikes with a 
rod, whoſe lines run on a reel. , 

' TRO'/LLOP (S.) a naſty, ſlatternly woman. 

TRONE (S.) a beam, or leaver, uſed to weigh 
things by, or at, 

TROOP (S.) a large quantity of people aſſem- 
bled, or met together; in an Army, it 19a 
ſmali body of horſe or draggoons of an inde- 
terminate number, but commonly about 50, 
under the command of a captain. = 

TROOP (V.) to move or go off; and in an 
Army it is to ſound the ſecond beat of drum 
when the foot are to march, the general be- 
ing the firſt deat to give notice of the march, 
and the 7ro0s the ſecond fur the men to repair 
to their colours, 

An Independent Troop, is ſuch an one as is 
not incorporated into any particular regiment. 

TROO/ PER (S.) the vulgar name for every 
ſoldier that rides on horſeback. ey 

TROPE (S.) a rhetorical figure, by which the 
virtue, power, or quality of one thing is in- 
tended by the expreſſion of another, 

TRO'PHY (S.) an enſign of honour, or'mark 
of diſſinction, whereby the valour or ſucceſs 
of a general, &c, is commemorated, and 
tranſmitted to poſterity, by erecting a mo- 
nument, and carving warlike inftruments 
upon it, or adorning it with real arms, co- 
lours, &c. taken from the enemy. 

TROPHY-MONEY (S.) a ſmall acknow- 
ledęe ment paid by houſekeepers, or. their 
landlords, annually, for the finding drums, 
colours, &c, for the militia. _ : 51 

TROPIC K (S.) two leſſer circles on the globe 
or ſphere, on each ſide one, diſtant 23 de- 
grees and a half from the equator, which 
are the bounds arlimits of the ſun's deviation 
from the equator; at his approach to theſe 
circles the ſun ſeems to ſand ſtill for a few 
days, and then returns towards the equator 
again: That on the north fide is called the 
trepick of Cancer, and when the ſun is, there 
makes our longeſt day, which is about the 
22d of June; that on the ſouth fide is called 
the tropick of Capricorn, and when the ſyn is 
there, occafioas us to have the longeſt night, 
which is about the 22d of December. 


TROT (V.) in a He, ſe is to ſtep out faſter 


than a walk, thovgh the feet ar- kept in the 
ſome poſture, which ſhakes or jolts the rider 
very much. | 

TROT {S.) a hard or faſt walking in a horſe 
alſo an odious name given to an old ſcoldiog 


Hike ſugar lozenges, &c. | 
TROCHO/LICKS (s.) that part of me ha · 


— 


wotthleſs woman, "iN 
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23d Thorn (S.) truth or fidelity, aſſurance, pro- 

” miſe, &c. 
7 TIRO TTER (S. a horſe that goes a trotting 

VT pace z alſo a ſheep's fo it boiled, 

| 9 OO BLE (V. ) to afi. ict, grieve, torment 3 
©" alſo to embioil or put into diſoi der, bias 

ſiod, dre. 


TROUBLE (S. ) weration; anxiety, grief, tor- 


ment, diftyrbarce, &c. 
TROU/BLESOME (A.) grievous, irkſome, 
that pives or occahons diſturbancrs, &c. 
| - TROYVER (S.) the name of an action in law, 
3 * againſt him who having found his neigh- 
 _ | © bout's cattle or goods, refuſes to deliver them 
to the right owner, when demanded or re- 
wt Seek. 
TROUGH (S.) a hollow veſſel made of wood, 
or ſtone to knead dough in, or to contain 
water, &c, for cattle. 

TROUNCE (V.) to ſue or puniſh at law, to 
take all the advantages that an indiſcreet ac- 
tion can lay a perſon liable to, &c. , 

TRO W- (V.) to imagine, think, or believe; 
alo to truſk or put confidence in one. 
"TRO'WEL IS.) an inſtrument - wherewith 
. bricklayers and maſons take up mortar, to 
make 2 bed for the brick or ſtone to lie and 
cement in. 
'TRO'Y-WEIGHT (S.) that uſed to weigh 
gold, filver, and precious ſtones, containing 
12 ounces to the pound. 
. *TRU/ANDIZE (v.) to play the idler or va- 
__ gabond,'to keep away from ſchool privately; 
and contrary to the commands both of ma- 
fer and patents. 
TRUANT or TRU/AN D (S.) a vagabond, 
1 Joiterer or ſturdy begger; alſo'one that ab- 
| ſents himſelf from ſchool at the propper 
* time. 
IRE (S.) a fort ef peace or ceſſation. of 
8 - arms for a time, between princes that are 


POE 


at war, during which no acts of hoſtility are 


* ee on either ſide. 


dio one of a different nation or language, 
TRUCK (S.) exchange or bartering. one com- 
_- modity for another; alſ> the ſolid wooden 
'- _ wheels upon which the carriages of ordnance 
run ; 3 alſo a cheſt, &c, that goes on wheels, 
uſed in the Bank, and other publick offices, 
to put books, motey, merchandize &c. on, 
| Cor the more eaſy removal from one place to 
another, &c. in a Ship, it is the ſquare piece 


E-- -- of wood at the top of a maſt to pyt a flag- . 


— . . ſtaff in, Ec. 


TRUCK v.) to barter or exchange one 821 


or commodiry for 2nother, | 

TRU/CKLE{V.) to yield, ſtoop, or ſubmit to 

* the humour or commands of another. 

T RU!CKEE:BED:($:) one that is but a ſmall 
diſtance from the ground, and that runs upon 
wheels under dagkber, for the advan; age of 


" FRUDOE (V.) to move, walk, or go up and 
d very cageily abouy bunels, | 
4 bs 


e . 4s 


P s 


q © TRU/CHMAN(S.) a linguiſt or i interpreter | 


2 


i ONO INE TS 
TRUE (A.) faithful; pure, neat, unmixed, 


genuine, natural, cc. 
TRULL (S.) a common woman, a whore, one 


very mean, ſorry fellows. 
TRULY (Part.) yes indeed; &c, alſo ho- 
neſtly, juſtly, fairly, &c. 
TRUMP or TRU/MPET (s.) a muftcal in- 
ſtrument uſed in armies to excite chearful- 
neſs and courage in the men, made of bra(s 
or filver, in the form of a conick tube, &c, 
alſo a card turned up to ſee which of the 
four ſorts ſhall'be the tramp or maſter ſort, 
Speakin Trumpet, a tin tube ſo contrived, 
as to greatly increaſe the natural yoice of a 


confiderable diſtance, uſed to hail ſhips at 
ſea, &c. . 

7 rumpet Marine, a muſica] inſtrument of 
only one large ſtring, which being ſounded ' 
with a hair bow imitates the tone or ſound 
of a trumpet. * 

TRUMP (V.) to win-a trick or card with one 
that is not of the ſame ſort with that pla; ed, 
called a trum 

TRU*MPERY (3. ) goods or wares of little or 
no value, ſcrry, ordinary ſtuff, &c, 

TRU/MPET (V.) to ſound or play upon a 
muſical inſtrument called, a trumpet. 


ſhorter. 


alſo a thick, ſhurt worm that breeds in the 
maw of a horſe; which if not killed, will 
eat a hole through it. 
| TRU/NDLE (v.) to bow! or roll a thing along 
upon the ground, or in one's hand. 
TRU/NDLE (S.) a carriage with low, ſtrong 
| wheels, to move or carry heavy goods on. 
TRUNK (S.) a fort of cheſt commonly co- 
vered with leather or ſkins of wild beaſts, 


body of a tree, the ſhift of 'a columh, the 
body of a man, &c, 
TRU*NNIONS (S.) thoſe knobs of ryetal in 
_ of ordnance, which come from the 
des, and bear them up upon the carriage, 
TRU*RO (S.) in Cornwall, ſituate on the veſt 
fide of the Pole, conſiſis of three fireets 
very well ſtocked with houſes and inhabi- 
tants, it is almoſt encgmpaſſed with two little 
rivulets 3 here the fich raten in and near this 
N place is ape ; it hastwo markets weekly, 
viz on. Wednſdzy and Saturday, and ſends 
two members to parliament ; is the chief 
town where the ſeſſions are kept; ; it is an 
ancient corporation, governed by a mayor, 
who is alſo mayor of Falmeuth, recorder, ar d 
Rds tal burgefles, out of whom are choſen 
four aldermen, and from theſe the mayor ; 


that follows the-camp, or accompanies with - 


man, and thereby cauſe it to be heard at a 


TRU/NCATE (V.) to maim or cat any thing 
TRU/NCHEON (s.) a ſhort ſtick or club; 


whoſe hair is on, &c. alſo the ſtock or main 


it Is @ town of good" trade, Where veſſels of 
large burden come „to load 'and unload; 
diſtant from Lenden 212 computed, and 274 
meafured miles. 

e . ).K to tie or l Mas 5 


TUM 

nest and tight manner, to prepare poultry | 

for the ſpit or pot; alſo to Hang up; alſo 

to ſcatch up like a bird of prey. 

TRUSS (S.) a bundle of hay or ftraw that 
ſhould weigh 56 pounds; alſo a fpring or 
bandage to keep up the falling parts of 
burſten people. 88 

TRUST (8) aſſurance, confidence, reliance, 

dependance on or in, &c. alſo credit, tick, 

"ſcore de. | 

| TRUSTEE*(S.) a perſon appointed to lay out, 
look after, or take care of money, goods, 


. an eſtate, &c. for the uſe of orphans, or 
, others, «7 K * 3 
L TRU/STINESS”(S.) faithfulneſs, juſtneſs, 
a truth, honeſty, Ke. 

t TRU/STY (A.) faithful, true, juſt, exact, 


- that is or may be depended on. 
f TRUTH (S.) reality, certainty, fidelity, with- 
d out any pretence, evaſion, &c. 
| TRY (V.) to examine, aſſay, prove, truſt, &c. 
| TUB (S.) a wooden veſſel of various ſorts both 
Ee open and cloſe,” but generally open as a 
A waſhiog-tub, -maſhing-rub, Tc, 
| TUBE (S ) any long hollow pipe, for the con- 
Ir veyance of liquor, light, or ſound, 


TU/BEROUS (A.) that conſiſts of ſwellings, 


a or knots, of an uhiform, fleſhy ſubſtance, 
as turnips, &C» 1 5 
ig TICK (S.) a long, ſlender ſword, commonly 
carried in a cane, without the formality of 
; a hilt, ſo that it appears only as a flick or 
he wWalking-cane, allowed to be worn only by 
ill ___ © tide-waiters, &c. | %% 
TUCK (V.) to put part of. a bed, garment, 
ng  _ &e, under the other, or under a girdle, &c. 
to prevent its being dirtied or draggled, &c, 
ng  TVU'/CKER(S.) a fine piece of lace, cambrick, 
| &c, pinned or ſewed round the neck of a 
o- woman's ſhift, gown, &c, 
is,  TU'DDINGTON (S.) in Bedferdſpire, a ſmall} 


town, that has a weekly market on Thurſ- 
the day. OS hk 5 


TUE/SDAV (S.) the third day of the week, 


"+ ſo called, as is ſuppoſed, from Teiny a Saxon 
the deity, that was particularly worſhipped on 
ge. that day. 2 a | 
eſt TVFT (S.) a lock of hair, bunch of ribbands, 
ets ſmall filk, thread; or a creſt of feathers 
bi- | upon ſome birds heads, | | | 
tle TU/FTED (A.) ornamented or adorned natu- 
his rally or artificially with tufts of filk rib- 
uy, band, hairs, feathers, &c, i fects. 
nds TUG (V.) to pull or labour hard. _. 
nief TUI TION (S.) the charge, care, or guardian- 
an ſhip that a perſon has of the inftruQing, 
or, teaching, or educating of another. 
ar.d - TULIP S.) a flower much noted far its great 
ſen variety of ftripes and colours, EF 
or; TU'LIPANT. (S.). an Indian turbant, or 
Ag : 12 worn round the head inſtead of a 
ad; at. S renn! 
274 TUM (V.] to mix or mingle wood of divers 
5 nd and colours together. 
loa TUMBLE (V.) to throw, toll, or fall down ; 
pony | FO i 5 


1 UN 

alſo to diſorder, rumple, &c, cloth, linen, 

cloaths, &c. - 

TU*MBLER (S.) a particular fort of hunting» 

dog, that turns and winds himſelf ſeveral 

times before he attacks, or fails on his 
prey ; alſo a perſon that ſhews tricks of 
agility and dexterity with his body. 

TU/MBLING (S.) falling, rolling, &c. alſo 

ſhewing-tricks of agility and dexterity of bo- 

dy, by Jeaping or throwing one's ſeif heels 

over head, &c. 2 

TU/MBREL (S.) a dirt-cart, dung-cart, &c. 

a'ſo a ducking- ſtool, uſed as a puniſtiment 
for ſcolding women. aſe. 

TU/MEFY (V.) to ſwell, or be raifed much 

in thickneſs of, parts, occaſioned by a fall, 

blow, ſtrain, &c. | 

TU'/MID (A.) ſwolen, puffed up, &c. 

TU "MOUR. (S.) a rifing or ſwelling in any 

part or member, occaſioned by the humours 
ſettling, or being ſtagoated there, by means 

cf a blow, fall, &c. 

TU/MULT (S.) a publick riot, or diſorderly 

noiſe of people collected together, a hurly- 
burly, mutiny, or uproar. _ 

TUMULTUA/RINESS or TUMU'LTU- 

OUSNESS (S.) ti e #ate or condition of any 
thing that is in a confuſion, djſorder, up- 
roar, &c, | , 

TUN or TON (S.) a large veſſel to put wine 
and other liquors in, containing 252 gallons z 
allo the integer of weight, from whence al} 

other ſubdiviſions are made, containing 20 
hundred, each hundred 112 pounds, or 2240 
pounds, at the king's beam; but at Cheſler, 
and ſome other places, in particular com- 
modities, though the pound ts the ſame, yet 
the hundred contains 120 pounds, and con-. 
ſequently the tun 2400 pounds. 

TUN (V.) to put up liquor or drink. aſter it 
bas ſufficiently purged itſelf, into veſſels. 
TU/NABLE (A.) muſical, harmonious, alſo 
any thing that may be reRified, improved, 

or made more exactly in tune. 

TUN-BELLIED (A.) having a great or big 

belly, Ke 

TU/NBRIDGE (S.) in Kent, or The Town ef 
| Bridges, ſo called, becauſe the river Medtuay 
| here parts into five ſmaller ſtreams, over 

which there are as many ftorle- bridges z the 
town itſelf, which confiſts of ſtreets ill paved, 

and ordinary houſes, is built upon the little 
rivet Tun, which empties itſelf into the Med- 
way; the market is weekly cn Friday; wh 
renders it famous, is' the medicinal wells, 
about five miles from the town, called Spell - 
bu-ft-Wells, but commonly called Tunbridge- 
Melli, which annually bring down abundance 
of company, ſome for health, but more for 

_ pleaſure ; and here a great number of houſes 
are built in a bottom between two hills, the 
one called Mount Sion, and the other Mæunt 


Epbraim, alſo a handſome chapel of eaſe; the 
| 


ouſes here are fintly ornamented with good 


_ gardens; the waters work by perſpiration and 
8 R 88 88 " urine, 
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TUR 
© urine; here all manner of games and diver- 
fions are carried on with all the politeneſs 


puted, and 30 meaſured miles. 

TUNE (S.) an air judiciouſly compoſed, ac- 
cordiog to the rules of muſic, and variouſly 
denominated, according to the uſe it is de- 

ſigned for, or may de applied to, as a 


minuet, jig, hornpipe, &c. alſo a leſſon for | 


ſome particular inſtrument only. 
TUNE (v.) to ſerew up the firings, or re- 
_ gulate the pipes of muſical inſtruments in 


1 


ſuch a manner, that every note ſhall bave | 


its true and exact harmonical proportion of 

tone to eveiy other; alſo to ſet things in 

order, to reduce a perſon to a good diſpo- 
ſition or temper of mind. 

To be out of Tune, to have a diſcordant or 
immuſical proportion of ſound; alſo to be 
angry, out of humour, diſpleaſed, &c. 

TU/NIC (S.) a long gown or coat without 
ſleeves, worn as a badge of diſtinction, as 
of a patiſh clerk, or other officer; and in 
Anatomy, is a ſmall thin coat, or fn, or 
membrane, covering any part of the body. 

TUNUCULATED (v.) covered with one or 
many ſkins, coats or membranes, as an 
, onion, &c. 

TU'/NNEL (S.) an inſtrument by ſome called 
a funnel, to convey liquor out of one veſſel 

\ Into another; allo the tube of a chimney to 
convey off the ſmoke. 

TU (S.) the ram or male ſheep in a flock. 

TU/PPING (S.) the act of generation be. 
tween a ram and an ewe. AE; 

TU/RBA\T (S.) a ſort of cap or covering fo 

+ the head, worn by the Turks, Sc. made of 
fine linen wreathed about their heads. | 

TU/RBID (A.) troubled, diſordered, diſqui- 
eted, diſturbed, &c. | | 

TURBULENT (A.) violent, boiſterous, 
unruly, ungovernable, unappe aſeable, &c. 

TU/RBULENTNESS or TU/RBULENCY 
(S.) troubleſomeneſs, boiſterouſneſs, noiſi- 
neſs, ungovernableneſs, &c. 


TU'/RCISM (S.) the religious principles or | 


opinions of the Turks, 
TURF (S.) ſhort, grafly, or ſhrubby ground, 
cut off mountains, &c. for firing. 
9 (A.) ſwoln, puffed up, or grown 
"AFP ; | 
TURK (S.) a native of tha: part of Europe 
and called Turkey, 5 | 
TU'RKY * fine, large, eatable bird or 
| fowl; alſo the name of a very large king- 


dom. 
dur (S.] a chicken, or young 
turkey. 0 ö | 
1 RKJSH a. ſomething belonging to the 
nation or people called Tw-key, or the Turks. 
TU/RLVUPIN (S.) 3 ſect of hereticks that in 
the 14th century maintained, . that when a 
man was come to 2 certain degree of per- 
fection, he was then no longer under re- 
ſtraint, but had a perſeR exemption frem 


- * . 
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| TUR 
ed, that God was to be applied to only by 
mental prayer, They practiſed the mo& 
obſcene matters in publick, and went naked 
both men and women, and yet to recom. 
mend themſelves, they pretended to ex. 
traordinary degrees of ſpirituality and de- 
- votion, They called themſelves the fra- 
ternity of the poor: Dauphiny and Sawoy 
were the principal places they appeared in, 
' whence by a ſcvete puniſhment they were 
alſo quickly extirpated, | ; 
TURMOUL (V.) ta ſlave or drudge much, 
to buſtle, make a ſtir, &c. 
TU'RMOIL or TURMO/LING (s.) 1a- 
bouring hard, working earneſtly, endea- 
vouring ſtrenuouſly, &c, 5 


Kc. in a lathe; alſo to change ſides, or put 
that inmoſt now, that was outmoſt before, 
&c. allo to leave one party, opinion, or re- 


or twiſt any thing round. | 
TURN (S.) a certain deiermined walk, couſe, 
or ſpace of ground; alſo the order or place 
| that any thing is dore in, 
TURN-COAT (S.) a name of reflection for 
done that changes bis religion or party, e 
peciaily for the view or ſake of profit or 
advantage. . 
TU'/RNER (S.) an artificer that turns or 
makes bowls for greens, and many « ther 
- curioſities with a lathe, in wood or metal. 
TU'RNIP (S.) an edible root proper for food 
** io man and beaſt, eſperially for feeding 
eep. | 
TU/RNPIKE (S.) a gate ſet up in a road by 
publick authority, to oblige every carriage or 
"horſe paſſenger to pay a certain ſum to- 
wards the mending or keeping the roads in 
repair 3 alſo in a Garriſor, Ec. it is a picce 
of timber 12 or 14 feet long, cut ina ſexan- 


about an inch diameter at proper diſtantes, 
| through which pikes of about fix feet long, 
pointed with iron, and well faſtened, are 
put, ſo that the enemy. cannot eafily get by 
or through; theſe are commonly put in a 
breach, the entrance of a camp, &c. 
TU/RPENTINE (S.) a ſort of clear, reſinous 
gum, diſtilling out of the fir-tree and others : 
it is of two ſorts, vulgar or common, and 
Venetian; the latter is eſteemed the beſt. be- 
ing clear, pellucid, and white, and of a glaſs 
colour, inclining to a ſky colour, uſed as a 
balſam to cuts and other green wounds, and 
taken inwardly is diuretick, occafioning the 
. © urine to ſmell like violets; boiled in water 
it becomes ſolid, and being ſo prepared, is 
made into pills, and given in venereal coſes ; 
the oil is uſed to conſolidate wounds, to diſ- 
cuſs tumours, and to firengthen the ner vts- 


baſeneſs, vileneſs, wickedneſs, &c. 


/ 


TU/RRET (S) a ſmall room, or little tower 
built upon the toy of an houſe, Ke. 


| TV/ATLE 


thy commands of the divine law, and affirm- 
| Don os ae 


as Wo. 


' > 1 


. 
ws, 


\ 


\ 


TURN{V.) to form or make curious toys, 


ligion, and eſpouſe another; alio to wind 


. 
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gular form, and every fide bor: © full of ho es 


\ TU'RPITUDE (s.) filthinefs, uncleanneſs, 


P 
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vt s. 


neſs, 


tower 


TLE 


+. TUR'TLE or TUR/TUR (S.) a clean bird; 


| e in Nottinghamſhire, com- 
e 


$5 * * 


TW E 


often mentioned in the ſcriptures, and which 
vas ſometimes offered in ſacrifice under the 
Fewiſh diſpenſation 3; this is à bird of paſ- 
ſage, coming and going at certain fixed ſea- 


ſons of the year z one of the pidgeon or dove 


kind, remarkable for its kind diſpoſitions: 


and celibacy, never chuſing to comſort with | 


another after the death of her firſt mate; 
alſo the name of à fiſh called a ſea-tortoiſe, 
TU/SCAN ORDER (S.) in Atbitecture, i8 
the coarſeſt and leaſt artificial of any uſed in 
| building, and employed where ftrength is 
principally intended, without regard to or- 
nament or beauty, | 
TUSH (part.) an expreffion whereby we ex- 
preſs our contempt or diſlike of any thing or 
rſon. 
TU/SHES or TUSKS (S.) the large fangs or 
teeth that ſtand out of a boar's mouth; alſo 
the fore · teeth of a horſe, ſeated beyond the 
corner teeth upon the bars, where they ſhoot 
forth on each fide of the jaws, two above, 
and two below. | | 
TU/STLE (S.) a contention, ſtir, buſtle, ſtri- 
ving, &c. | 
TU/TBURY (S.) a borough with a caſtle be- 
_ longing to it in Stafferdſbire; the town is 
but ſmall, and has a weekly market on 
Tueſday; diftant from Londen 100 com- 
puted, and 120 meaſured miles, 
TU/TELAGE (S.) the guardianſhip, protec- 
tion, or care that a perſon has intruſted to 
him of an infant. &. | 
TU/TELAR or TU/TELARY (A.) any 
perſon that performs the office of a guardian 
or proteor, 
TU/TOR (S.) a ſchool-maſter, teacher, or 
inſtruftor in any art or ſcience. 
TU/TORESS (S.) a woman that teaches or 
inſtructs. 


TYP 
TWEE/DLE (V.) a mock. word, | WY” 
to play upon a muſical inſtru met. 
TWEE/ZERS (S.) a curious ſort of toy in 8 
the nature of a pair of ſeiſſars or nippers. 
TWEL/LFTH-DAY or TIDE (S.) the name 
of the church ſeſtival, called alſo the H- 
pbany, or manifeſtation of Chriſt to the a 
Gentiles, which is celebrated the 6th day of 
January, or 12 days after Chriſt's nativity. 
TWIG (S.) a ſmall ſprout of a tree or branch; 
al o a deſcendant or child. ae 
TWIG (V.) to catch birds with bird-lime 
laid on ſmall twigs; to be too cunning for 
a perſon, &c. | 
TWILIGHT (S.) that imperfect light that is 
ſeen between the ſun's ſetting and riſing, 
during the time of his being leſs than 18 
degrees below the horizon. | 
TWINE (V.) to cleave to, or wrap round any . f 
thing. &c; | | | 
TWINE (S.) a particular ſort of ſmall pack- 
thread, very ſtrong and ſmooth. . 
TWINGE (V.) to pinch, or give à ſudden or 
pungent pain in the guts, &c. | 
TWINGING (S.) a griping, pinching, or ex- 
citing very ſharp pains. 
TW/INKLING (S.) winking with the eyes, 
or ſparkling like the ſtars, &c, 
TWINS (S.) two children brought forth at 
one birth. vl 
TWVRLING (S.) cauſing or making a thing 
turn round very ſwiftly. 
TWIST (S.) the inſide or flat part of a man's 
thighs, upon which a good horſeman' fits 
or reſts on horſeback ; alſo a ſort of ma- 
nufacture uſed by the taylors, 
TWIST (V.) to wring a thing round, or to 
make a complication of ſeveral threads into 
one. | 
TWIT (v.) to caft in one's teeth, to tell 
or upbraid a perſon often with ſomething. 


TU/TTY (S.) in Foundery, is the heavy ſoil TWITCH (V.) to ſnatch,” or pull haſtily; 


of braſs that flicks to the tops of the fur- 
naces or melting houſes, &c. and in Muſick, 
nt that thoſe compoſitions that empley 
man 


then moye all together, 


monly called Tuxford in the Clays, from. the 
miry, clayey ground in and about it; it is 
but a ſmall, indifferent town, but has a mar- 
ket weekly on Monday; diſtant from London 
105 computed, and 131 meaſured miles. 
TWAIN (S.) à couple, or two in number, as 
a man and his wife, &c. 9 8 
TWANG (V.) to ſound like the ſnapping of 
a whip, or the firing of a muſical inſtru- 
ment. 
TWANG (S.) ſometimes meant the ſound 
of a ſtring of a muſical inſtrument pulled 
rudely ; and ſametimes the ſcent or taſte of 
a thing that ſtinks, &c. f 


en (V.) to talk or prate much or 
; A's 


alſo to pinch, &c. | 
TWTI'TTER (V.) to laugh, or giggle wan 
tonly, fooliſhly, or ſillily. | 


inſtruments in different parts, ſhould TVE (V.) to bind a thiog cloſe or faſt; alſo 


to obligate a perſon, | 

TY'MPANY (S.) the name of a diſeaſe that 
is a fixed, conſtant, equal, bard-reſiſting tu- 
mour of the abdomen, which being truck, 
ſounds ſomewhat like à drum, proceeding 
from a ſtretching inflation of the parts and 
of the membranous bowels, whoſe fibres 
are too much ſwoln with animal ſpirits, and 

hindered from receding by the nervous 
juice, which obſtructs the paſſage. 

TYPE (S.) the ſhape, copy, mode], or repre- 
ſentation of ſomething; and in Divinity 
means the ſign, ſymbol, or fignifier of ſome 
thing abſent or yet to come. 

TY/PHON(S.) anEgyvtian deity, from whence 
came all manner of evils or plagues, | 

TY*PICAL (A.) ſomething relating or be- 

longing to a figure or type. 


Hep, Le: 


DN (S.) one that — A 
| . >"... oY 


; 


/ 


bw 


 TYPO'GRAPHY(S.) the art of making or | 


_ +. or ſupream magiſtrate; but when they be- 


- VACATION (S.) ceafing from labour, a 


thing; for he that goes about in a loitering 


| Ver ANT (S.) a certain god whom the 
+ Pagans imagined to preſide over the firſt 
: 1.39 words which children prenounced; this pod | 
* had an altar erectec to him at Fee. 


* 
ns, * 
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© ſes letters or types much, ſuch as a le!ter- | 


founder, printer, &c. r 


uſing letters, eſpecially in printing. 
TVRAYNNICAL (A.) cruel, barbafous, ab- 
ſolute, without law, reſtraint, or controul, 

proud, haughty, impe-ious, & . 4 
TY/RANNISE or TY'RANNIZE (V.) to 
- "exerciſe a lawleſs; cruel, or anjuſt 'power or 
 avthority over any bod. 
TY'RANNY (S.) a gdvernment managed by 
un unlawful magiſtrate ; alſo in a cruel, un- 
jut, or unmerciful manner by a lawfu! 

one, &c, D * n | 


4 : 


TY/RANT (s.) at firſt was uſed for the king- 
gan to uſe their power without limitation, 
or regard to juſtice, &c. it was appropriated 
to mean u Wicked, unjuſt, cruel, or illegal 
maxgitrate, and in that ſenſe is now always 
e | $70" | 


* 
» 3 
V 
— 
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S fometimes 2 vowel, and ſometimes a con- 
ſonant; a vowel when ſounded alone, as 
In union, Sc. and a conſonant when it comes 
before another vowel in the ſame ſyllable, 
as in value, weil, vob, vulgar, Sc. Intthe 
Reman Notation, it ftands for five or 5; 
thus, v, for 5ceo, &c. | 
V A'CANCY (S.) a ſpace void of matter, or 
2 place of office not ſupplied with a proper 
perſon to execute it. | | 


VA/CANT (A.) empty, void, at leaſure, &c. | 
-VACATE (V.) to make void, gmpty, or an- 


nul any order heretofore given, &c. 


* 


time of pleaſure or refreſiment; and in Laco, 


means the ſpace of time between the end of 


one term and the beginning of another. 
VACUUTY: or VA'CUUM (S.) an interftice 
or void ſpace, wholly devoid of matter, &c. 
VACU*NA (S.) among the old Rewans, was 
the labourers goddeſs; whom' they invoked. 
as propitious to thoſe who ſought theft eaſe, 
dot quit; they celebrated her feaſt in win- 
ter, that they might reſt aſter their harveſt, 
VA*CABOND (S.) a rover or wanderer about 


from place to place, having no ſettſed or de- 


termined habitation; and in the ſenſe of the 
Late, 4 rogue and a vagabond is the fame 


. Ide manner, without having any known or 
- "viſible way of living, whether he beg or not, 
is deemed a vagabend. 5 | 


4 


NAR (8 Va whimſical or merry prank, | 


an odd Humour, fancy, or ſportive action. 


4 
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'!!! | 
VA/GRANT (S.) an idle, ftrolling, ramy!; 
perſon, that has no honeſt, viſible way of 
maintaining himſelf. | 
VA'GRANT (A.) idle, wandering, ſtrolling, 
rambling, unſettled, roving up and down. 
VAGRANTNESS' or VA'CGRANCY (s.) 
the flate or condition of a ſtrol ing idle, 
begging life, c. | 

VAGUE (A.) wandring, roving about, at 
random, or looſe without any ſettled order 
or regularity, 

VAIL (S.) a thin ſkin, or looſe garment to 
throw over a man or woman, to prevent 
their being ſeen; alſo any thing that hides 

or obſcures anather. | 
VAIL (V.) to cover, hide, ſecure or obſcure 
any thir g. N 
To Vail the Bonnet, to pull off the hat, to 
ſalute or compliment a perſon; and at Sta, 
to ſtrilce ſail in token of ſubmiſſion. 


| 1 55 5 1VAILS (S.) the perquiſites or advantages that 
TY'RO (S.) a novice, or beginner in the ſtu - 
dy or practice of any art or ſcience, 


ſervants receive from viſitors, or gifts or al- 
lowances mace-to them by their maſters or 


are left off, &c, 


G 


vad (A.) frothy, proud, puffed up, empty, 


fooliſh, of no value, to no purpoſe, &c. 
VAIN-GLO/RIQUS (A.) bragging, boaſting, 
vaunting, &e. h 
VAIN: GLORY or VAJN.CLO/RIOUS- 
NESS (S.) over-rating or valuing one's ſelf 
for imaginary perfections, defirous of mak- 
ing a great ſhew beyonę a perſon's flaiiun 
or ability, &c, wo? pond? 5 
\V A/INNESS (S.) pride, emptineſs, fooliſh- 
neſs, unp:ofitableneſs, cc. 
VALE or VA'LLEY (S.) a low, hollow' 
ſpace between circumſcribing mountains; 
iſo a gutter over the ſleepers in the roof of 
a building. | 
VA'LENCES or VA*LLENS (S.) thoſe ſhort 
arnamental borders or curtains made to put 
.at the top of windows or bed curtains, 10 
cover the rings, "loops, and rods. 
VA'LENTINES (S.) perſons choſen on the 
© F4th of February to be the mate, lover, or 
galiant for the year following, a ceremony 
flill retained among the yoynger ſort of un- 
married people, | 7 
VALENTIꝰNIANs ((S. ) a ſet of enthuſiaſticks 
who followed the opinions of one Valentine, 
a prieſt, who vpon his being diſappointed of 
a biſhroprick forſook the Chriſtian faith, and 
publiſhed that there weie 30 gods and pol- 
ceſſes, 15 of each ſex, which he called 
ore or Ages, and taught that our Savicur, 


reſpondę ge, and affirmed that he paft thro' 
the Virgin Mary with a body he brought out 
of heaven, as thro" a pipe or conduit, and 
' followers added ſeveral other errors, declaring 


ſome declared againſt baptiſm, and others 
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ing 


miſtreſſes, ſuch as the old cloaths that _ 


like another Pandora, fprung from their cor- 


that all men ſhould not'riſe again: He alſo . * 
publiſbed a goſpel and pſalms; to theſe his 


there was no obligation to ſuffer martrydom ; - 


praktileg ; 


<< 


e 
fl 


VALETUDINA'RIAN er VALETU/DI- 


2 raQtiſed it in a peculiar manner, and all 
1 indulged themſelves in licentiouſneſs. 


* 
— 
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VA'/LET (S.) a waiting man, or ſecyant that | 
attends his maſter in the bed-chamber, /&c, |. 
and in. Horſemarſhip, is à ſtick that has 


- a/ bloated point of iron, to. prick a leaping 
. horſe, & | 
NARY (S.) oac that is in a weak, crazy, or 
ſickly ſtate on condition of bodily health; 
.alſo an Hoſpital for ſick people. 
VALETUDINA'RY (A.) wezk, crezy, fick- 
ly, in a langyiſhing or bad ſlate of health. 
VA'LIANT, (A.)] ſtout, bold, courageuus,' 
reſolute, dating. ; £5 0069 ' 
VA'/LID (Az) authentick, ſtrong, powerſul, 
mighty, undeniable, c. 
VALVDITY or VA'LIDNESS (S.) truth, 
power, authentickneſs, &. "EA 
VA'LLEY (S.) a low or hollow place, mY 
bottom or ſpace between two mountains. 
VA/LOUR (5) bravery of mind, undaunted- 
neſs, reſoluteneſs, courage, ſtoutneſs, &c, 
VA/LOUROUS (A.) courageous, ſtout, bold, 
_ reſolute, undaunted, &. 
VA'LUABLE' (A.) precious, worthy to be 
eſteemed, taken care of, or ſet by, impor- 
tant, weighty, &c. | : 
VALUA/TION (S.) the ſetting a price, 
worth, or value upon any thing, 7 
VALUE (V.) to eſteem or reckon precious, 
or deſerving; a:ſo to eſtimate, compute, or 
ſet a price upon any thing, TUES 
VALVE (S.) a lid or cover of a table in hy- 
draulick engines, ſuch as pumps, &c. com- 
monly made of leather, and vulgarly called 
clacks, open only one way, which the 
more. forcibly it has preſſed the other, the 
more cloſely it ſhuts the aperture; in Ana- 
tomy, ſometimes it means ſmall, thin mem 
branes in veſſels, like folding doors that open 
and ſhut, or extend and tontratt themſelves) 
as occaſion requires, and theſe ate aiſo va- 
riouſly denominated from their configuration, 
ſome being called ſigmoides, others, ſemi- 
lunaries, &c, from their ſimiliarity to the 
letter ſigma, half- moon, &. they are 
found in the veins, arteries, lymphatick, and 
lacteal veſſels, and in the muſculous fibres, 
who'e uſe is to hinder the blood and other 
liquors from returning the fame way they 
came; they are alſo found in the inteitines., 
VAMP (S.) the upper leather of a hoe. 


_—— 


up, clean, or adorn auy thing. ' 
VAN of VAN/GUARD, (s.) the fi ft line off 
an army drawn vp in battalla,- which gives; 
the enemy the firſt change; the firſt or f re- 
moſt part of any body or bodies of men in 
arms. „ le 5 | 
VA'NDALS (S.) a wild, batbarous, and Herce 
people, inhabiting. the northein parts of 
Swedeland,\ but leaving their native habi- 


VAMP (v.) to ornament, mend, furbiſh, " 


1 


NR 
VANE (S.) a plate of iron, Sc, ſo nicely hum 
upon a ſpindle as to be eaſily turned about 
by every puff of wind, in order to let ped - 
ple ſee wnich way the wind +blows 3” alſo a 
moving fight ſet upon a mathematical in- 
firument to flide back wards and forwards as 
occoion' requires. .. 
VANVLLA-(S;)-8 ſmall pleafant ſeed ground 
to gon der, and mixed with the cocoa- nut in 
the making of chocolate, to give ĩt an agree- 
able flavour. NET. 
V ANULOQUENCE-- (8) foolick pratling, 
idle talking, Ke.. 1 * 
V A'NISH (V.) to gifapptarſatde9ly, or mi- 
racuioully; alſo, tor go out of fight haſtily, 


or to come to nothing. | 


—  — 


VA. NITTV (S.) iti Scriprurey ſometimes ſig- 


nifies that which ĩs oppoſite to truth or re- 
ality ; ſometimes pride or vain · glory; ſome - 
times lying, and ſometimes mere nothing or 
| emptineſs, iS 43 5.3 Coke; &$ 
VA'NQUISH (V.) to conquer, ſubdue, over- 
- come, maſter, or bring under. 
VA/NQUISHER (S.) à conqueror, victor, 
ſubduer, or overcomer, 5 1 
VA'PID. (A.) palled, deadened, or grown 


ped, Ec. 5 


houſe; alſo a decoction of herbs for a ſick 

perſon to fit over while hot, that the team 

may get into his body, &c. 

VAPORA“CTION (S.) a ſteaming or iſſuing 
ſorth of ſmoak or damp vapours. 

VAPORIFEROUS (A.) producing or cauſ- 
ing ſteams or vapours. % 

VA POUR (V.) to boaſt, brag, crack; bounee, 
huff, ſwagger, &c. | | 

VA'POURING (S.) hectoring, boaſting, 
bragging, huffing, ſwaggering, -&c, 


the natural heat of the fun, or artificial heat 


temper vulgarly called hypo. 
VARIABLE. (A.) changeable, ſhifting, lia- 
ble or apt to alter pr change, unſettled, irre- 
ſolute, ondetermined, &c, * | 
VA'RIANCE (S.) an alteration or change 
of a perſon or thing; alſo a quarrel or diſ- 
pute that occaſions perſans to be ſhy or un- 
friendly. | 62308 $33; Fi 
VARIATTION (S.) a change or alteration 3 
alfo the difference, in ſome parts of the 
world, of the poles of the magnet from 
- thoſe of the world. 4 
VARVEGATE (V.) to diverſify, change, or 
alter z alſo to make things of vivers colours, 
VARFEGATED (A.) ſpeckled, ſpotted, 
ſtreaked, or diverhfied with ſeveral colours, 
VARIEGA'TION (S.) among the Floriffs, is 
the art of cauſing the leaves of plants or 
flowers to have divers colours. 


tations, over ran a great part of Euripe, mak - VAN I ETV (S.) many forts, or difercnt 
| va RIO; 


| ing de vaſtatioa wherever they came. 


* 
{ 


. changes. 


flat, as liquor that ſtands in a veſſel unſtop- + 


VA/PGRARY, (S.) a bagnio, love, or bor 


VA/POURS (s.) teams or wateryi:particles”” > | 
thrown off from humid bodies, by means t 


of fires, &c. and in Phy/ick, means a diſ- 


aA „ 


_ «VARIOUS (A.) different, frequently chan- 
= BY „bing, unſettled, Se. ; 
VAR*LET (S.] in the old Lew Senſe was a | 


< . 
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peoman, or yeoman's ſervant ;' but now it} 
_ » . generally means a mean, baſe, unworthy, 

- diſhoneſt fellow. { "ONE: > | 
VA'RNISH (S.) a liquor compoſed of gums, 

ſpirit of wine, &c. to paint over any ſort of 


VAR (V.) to change, alter, diverſify, or 
make any thing different to what it was be- 


VASE (S.) among: the Florifts, is the cup of 


VA'SSAL (S.) a ſlave or dependant, one that 


VAST (A.) very great in quantity, or many in 

Vox (s.) a very large veſſel uſed in brewing, 

.VAUDOVS (S.) poor men, a name given to 

: - merchant” of 'Lyons in France about 1160, 

SL 0 a ſeaſt, was ſo much affected, that he imme- 

diately betook himſelf to ſeriouſneſs and me · 
* 


© ditation, and the ſtudy of the ſerĩptures; by 
- which means, having found out ſeveral er- 


into the valleys of Piedmont, where they 
: - Vaudes, who ordained ſuch of the Lyonners as 


| VAULT (S.) any hollow ſpace or building co- 


75 thoſe ſmall rooms or buildings erected in 


joinery, pictures, &c. to make them look 
glofly and beautiful to the eye. 


to the beſt advantage with actual varniſb, 
or by commending, praifing, &c, - 
fore. 5 


any flower formed by the growing up of the 
leaves hollow, as that of the tulip, &c. alſo 


the round bulk or ball in the middle of 24 


church candleſtick or branch; in ArchiteFure, 
It is an urn or pot put on the tops of cornices, 
pedeſtals, &c. repreſenting ſuch veſſels as 
the ancients uſed in their ſacrifices, burial 
of the dead, &c. alſo a ſort of. ornamental 
leaden flower-pots. Rees 


is in ſervitude or bondage to anotber. 
VA/SSALAGE (S.) the ſtate of ſlavery or 
bondage to another; alſo the condition of 
any poor perſon that is obliged to do any ſort 
of mean work for a livelihood. 


number, extenſive, huge, mighty, &c, 
or ſor keeping liquors in ſtore. 
the followers of Peter Voud, or Valdo, a rich 


who, upon ſeeing his friend die ſuddenly at 


Tors in the church of Rome, he communicated 
his diſcoveries to his friends, and the poor, 
whom be conſtantly, relieved bountifully ; 
upon which the clergy excommunicated 
him, and perſecuted ſome of his diſciples 
which occaſioned both him and them to fly 


found ſome ancient Chriſtians called alſo 


were capable of preaching, who ſpread them- 
| ſelves into Traly, France and Germany. 


vered over, or incloſed with an arched roof, 
whether below the common ſurface of the 


- 
- * 


VAULT (v.) to cover any heffow place or 
building over with an arched roof; alſo to 
leap or jump over any high place by the 
ſtrenzth of one hand, and the agility of a 
man's body, and in Farriery, the forging a 
horſes ſhoe hoHow, for ſuch who bave high 
and round ſoles above their hoofs, to kee 


vaulting the ſhoe. 


_ Jau (V.) to brag, boaſt, ſtump, crack 
VA'/RNISH (V.) to gloſs or ſet any thing off 4 „en 


vapour make a noiſe, buſtle, ſtir, &c. 

VA'YVODE (S.) a tribntary prince, or chicf 
ruler in Valachia, Meldavia, and Tranſilva · 
nia, ſubject to the Grand Seignior. | 


extenfive, fertile, xc. 

UBIE'TY (S.) the preſence of a being in ſome 

determined place, or part of ſpace, 

U/BIQUIST (S.) one that lives here, there, 

or any and every where, without any certain 

ſettled abode, 

UBIQUITA'RIANS (S.) ſuch Chriſtians 2s 

affirm Chriſt's natural body to be every 

where preſent. 

UBIQUITARINESS or UBVQUITY (s.) 
a quality or property whereby any perſon or 
thing is every where preſent ; alſo unſettled- 
neſs, or living or reſiding in no particular or 
fixed place, 

U/DDER (S.) in a Cow, &c. is what a breaſt 

is in a woman, containing the milk to feed 
their young, &c. 

VEAL (S.) the fleſh of a calf, 

VE/CTIS (S.) in Mecbaniels, is a leaver ſup- 
poſed to be an inflexible right line without 
any weight, and is accounted the firſt of the 
fix powers. x | 
horſeback ſet to waich the motions of the 
enemy, to guard a paſs, &c, 

VEER (V.) in the Sea-Language, is to let out 
more cordage; alſo applied to the wind 
when it changes ſuddenly, or often in a 
little time; allo to croſs or traverſe the ſea, 
in order to make way when the wind is not 
direct. — a 0 

VE/GETABLES (S.) all forts of fruit, herbs, 
flowers, c. that grow and increafe by heat 
and moiſture, but have not life and ſenſa- 
tion like animals, 25 

VE/GETATE (V.) to enliyen, quicken, or 
cauſe any thing to grow, &c, 

VEGETA'TION (s.) tbe natural growing or 
increaſing of plants, trees, flowers, &c. 


| 


{VE/GETATIVE (A.) that prep-rty or quality 


of any \hing by whicFir grows, increaſcs, 
or receives nouriſhment. a 
VE HEMEN E, VE/'HREMENCY, or VE 


earth, as are cellars or ſtore-houſes for wine, 
Kc. or the bodies of churches or other lar 
buildings; and ſometimes it is applied to 


church-yards, or other burying-grounds, for 

- the uſe of a private-family, &c. and ſome- 

_ © times to the neceſſary-houle, os privy, in a 
6 private-houſe. RY : ; 


HEMENTNESS (S.) eatneſtneſs, fervency, 
vigorouſneſs, eagerneſs, warmth or paflion- 
ateneſs of diſpoſition, &c, | 
VE'HEMENT ' (A,) fervent, eager, zealous, 
hot, boiſterous, furious, &. ; 
VE/HICLE*(S.) a common name to any thing 
that ſerves, or is uſed in conveying or as 
. 4 


! * 


i from bearing upon the ſole, is called the 


U'BEROUS (A.) plentiful, abundant, copious, | 


VE/DETTE n an Army, is a centinel on 


KL . A. Abe. 


VE! 
7encys, 
Mon- 


alous, 


thing 
catty- 


ing 


x 


VEN 


7 iag perſons or things from one place to an · 


bother, as a cosch, water pipe, &c. and in 
Phyſick, any thing that the ingredients are 


ut into, as wine, liquorice, ſugar, &c. to 
reader the compoſition mote palatable to the 

patient. | 

VEINS (S.) in a human Body, are thoſe pipes 
or canals through which. the blood paſſes, 
and in Mining, they are ſuch ribs or ſtreaks 
of the rock, c. as are full of, or ſtrongly 
impregnated with ore, or mineral. 


VEUNY (A.) mixed with, or full of veins, | 


VE/JOURS (S.) in Law, are ſurveyors ſent 
by a court, to view any place in diſpnte, in 

order the more exactly to ſettle the rights of 
the ſeveral claimants. 


n or BAB or EVIL JUPITER | 
( 


J a god adored by the old Romans for fear 
he ſhould do them a prejudice, and not out 
of expectation of receiving any benefit or 


a young man holding. arrows in his hand 

: ready to ſhoot, 
VE/LLOM or VE/LLUM (S.) a curious ſort 
of fine parchment, exceeding ſmooth, and 


very fit to write upon, and commonly made 


of calf-ſkin. 

VELLICATION (S.) a ſudden pull, or 
twitch z and in Su*gery, is a convulſive mo- 
tion in the fibres of the muſcles, 

VELOCITY (S.) the degree of ſwiftneſs that 

any thing moves with. | 

VE/LVET (S.) a curious and rich filk manu- 

facture in the weaving trade, that, by means 
of a ſize-ſtick, cuts the threads of the ſhoot 
in ſuch a manner as to afford a very noble 
look, and agreeable touch, 

VENAL (A.) ſordid, mean, baſe, a mind or 

| diſpoſition that may be turned any way for 
profit and advantage. 3 p 

VEND (V.) to ſell, diſpoſe of, exchange, put 
off, put up, or ſet to ſale. 

VENDEE/ (S.) in Law, is the perſon to 
whom any thing is ſold, 


 VE'NDER or VE/NDOR (S.) one that ſells, 


Puts off, or diſpoſes of any thing for a va- 
luable confideration, | 
VENDIBDE (A.) ſal-able, fit, or proper to 

de ſold. a marketable commedity. 
VENEE/RING (S,) the art. of laying thin 
ſlices of walnut-tree, or other ſcarce and cu- 


rious wood upon a bed of glue to make: 


common wood look as if it wats all of the 
finer ſo't, 
VENENVFICAL r VENENYFICK (A.) 
poiſonous, venem23us, miſchievous, &c, 
VENERABLE (A.) reverend, worſhipful, 
that deſetves eſteem, honour, regard, &c. 
VENERABLENESS (s. the quality that 
commands eſteem ox that perſon or thing 
to which or whom| reverence or reſpe& 
dought to be given ot paid. 
VE'NERATE (v.) to honour, eſteem, wor- 
ſhip, reverence, &c. 


VENERA!1ON ($) the aft of adoration, 


— 


VEN 


or of honouring, valuing, eſteeming, &c, 
VENE/REAL or VENE'/REOQUS (A.) luſt- 
ful, appertainidg,or belonging to venery or 

copulation, | | 
VENE/REALNESS or VENE/REOQOUSNSS 

(S.) luſtfulneſs, leacherouſneſs ; alſo the 

condition of a perſon infected with the foul 

diſeaſe, vulgacly called the pon. 
VE'NERY (S.) luftfulneſs, leachery ; alſo 
the act of coition or copulation ; alſo the 

art or exerciſe of hunting wild beaſts in a 

foreſt, &c, of which there are five ſorts, 

viz. the hart, bir d, bare, boar and wolf. 
VE'/NGEANCE (S.) revenge, judgment, pu- 


niſhment. 


. 1 © 


VE/NIAL (A.) pardonable, or a crime that 


may be excu'ed or forgiven, | 


VE!NISON (S.) the fleſh of deer, hares, &c. 


that are beaſts of chace. 


V. NOM (S.) a quality that the juices of 
advantage from him; his ſtatue reſembled | 


ſome creatures and plants are endowed with, 
that is hurtful and deſtructive to athers, and 
commonly called poiſon. 


VE'NOMOUS (A.) hurtful, deſtructive, poi- 


ſonous; alſo malicious, miſchievous, &c. 


VE/NOMOUSNESS (S.) the nature, qua- 


lity, or diſpoſition of poiſon, miſchief, or 
deſtruction; alſo of envy, malice, ha- 
tred, &c, | 
VENT or VE/NT-HOLE (S.) a ſmall hole 
made in a veſſel to let the air in or out, as 
occaſion may require; alſo the ſale of any 
commodity z and in Gunnery, it is the dif- 
ference between the diameter of the bore of 
a piece of ordnance, and the diameter of the 
ball; alſo the cover of à wind furnace, &c. 
VENT (V.) to give air to a veſſel, by boring 
a ſmall hole in it; alſo to ſell, publith, make 
known, or declare abroad; alſo to crack . 
large plates of glaſs in the working, p 
VENTILATE (V.) te fan or winnow, to 
collect or gather wind; alfo to give vent. 
VENTOSE (A.) windy; alſo bragging, boaſt- 


ing, vapouring. 


VE/NTRICE (S.) the ftomach, or that mem- 


branous bowel in the abdomen, under 'thy 
diaphragm, between the liver and the ſpleen 3 
it has two orifices, that on the right hand 
called the pylorous, or janitor, wnereat the 
meat is ſent into the guts; another at the 
left hand, at which the meat enters; its 
office to is concoct or (ferment the food 
there are four went7icles belonging to the- 
heart, » 5 
VEN/TRILOQUIST (S.) one who ſpeaks 


inwardly, or as it were, out of his belly, by 
which means to a ſtander-by it ſeems as if 
it were ſpoken at a great diſtance off; alſo 

a pretended witch or ſorcerer, who pretended 
to give anſwers by inſpiration of ſome ſpi- 
rit who ſpoke out of bis or her belly, 


VE/NTURE (V.) to riſque, hazard, expoſe, 


VE/NTURE {S.) a ſum of money or quantity 
| F 'of 


to danger, as to ſend goods to ſea, to put 
money in a Jottery, &c. 2 | ; 


r 
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of goods put into a lottery, or ſent upon | VE'RDICT (S.) the reſolution of a jury npon VE! 
i=: any hazard. eh I f their hearing à cauſe, and conſidering the * Ui 
 VE/NTURQUS or VE'NTURESOME (A.)] matter well, . i | VER 
- daring, bold, couragedbs; alſo foolith, har- | VE'/RDITER (S.) an ordinary, common green de 
dy, raſh, inconſiderate, e. I colour uſed in painting, | "\ WI 
3 VE/NTUROUSNESS or VE'NTURESOME- \VE'RDOUR or VE'RDURE (S.) the lively VI 
_ © NESS (S.) datingneſs, boldneſs. [Ereenneſg of a field, meadow, garden, &c, . - ſp 
VENUS (S.) the goddeſs of love, or rather | VERECU/XDITY- or VERECU/NDNESS - aft 
laſciviouſneſs, worſhipped by the heathens, | (S) baſhfulneſs, ſkamefacedneſs, modeſty, &c. Ve 
and idolatrous 1/-aclitcs; ſhe was adored un- | VERGE (S.) the limits, bounds; or extent of th 
7 der ſeveral appellations, the Egyptians called} the power of a court of law, &c, aloa _ VE/1 
her by ron the Aſſrians Militia, the Ara-] wand, rod, mace, or other enſign of . . im 
Siars Alita, \the Perſians Mitra, the Babylo-| thority ; in Gardening, it is the edge or is 
v nian Tanais, the Sici/ans Erycina, the Greeks} border of parterres, &c, ; ca 
| Apbroedite, and the Ifraelitei "Aftarte, Aſpta- | VE/RGER (S.) an officer that goes before a fr 
2 * Toth, or Avarab; the dove was conſecrated | lord chief juſtice, a biſhop, dean, &c, wich ER 
4 N,." this Falſe deity. The poets relate abun- | a white wand or filver flick in his hand, to ca 
dance of ſtrange romances about her, and] make room for them to come along, and to. ou 
ſay her chariot is drawn by ſwans and pi-] give notice to the people to make way. | of 
geons; among the Aftronomers, ſhe is the VE/RIFY (V.) to prove true, or make good; TER 
brighteſt and moſt reſplendant of all the ſtars, | and in Law, ſignifies to record edicts, or | m. 
whether erratick or fixed, excepting the ſun, | decrees in parliament. Wa 
Which ariſes not from being larger than the |VERV/LOQUENT or VERILO/QUIOUS VER 
5 reſt, but from her being neareſt the earth,] (A.) ſpeaking, or ſaying the truth. 8 th 
5 excepting Mercury, as appears by her having } VE/RILY (Part.) yes, indeed, truly, &c. im 
8 a parallax of almoſt three minutes; among | VERIS/MILAR (S.) likely, probable, that of 
the Afrolageri, ſhe is a feminine planet, and] carries the appearance of truth, &c, du 
reconed the leſſer in fortune; among the VERISIMULITY or VERISIMULITUDE m. 
Cbymiſts, copper is called by this name, and] (S.) probability, likelihood, &c. 6 VER 
| characterized, & ; in Heraldry, it is the | VE'RITY (S.) truth, reality, certainty, m 
green colour in the coat-armour of kings and | Kc. 3 | | - pr 
ſovereign princes. ö {VE'RJVICE (S.) the juice of uaripe lemons, AU 
VERA/CITY (8:) fincerity, honeſty, truth. | _ ſour grapes, crab apples, &c. _ | ha 
VERB (S.) is ſuch a word or part of fpeech | VERMI'CELLI (S.) an 1ta/ian ſoup of a very 
hereby ſomething is affirmed to be done | Provocative nature to venery, . any 
. to or by himſelf, or another; it alſo ex- VERMUYCULAR (A.) like to or reſembling Wb 
preſſes the exiſtence or being of any thing. | Worms in nature and ſhape, | — 
_ VE/RBAL (A.) ſomething belonging, apper- | VERMICULA'TION (A.) in Phyſick, is the VE/ 
g taining to or derived from a verb, as adjec- ] pain or griping in the guts; alſo the breed- * 
| tives; alſo .a contract or agreement made | ing of worms in plants, .&c, 8 
FM) by word of mouth, and not written down. VERMICULO'/SE (A.) wormy, full of, or = 
"VERBALIZE (V.) to make uſe of many | plagued with worms, VER 
words, to be tedious in ſpeech or diſcourſe. VERMVFUGOUS (A.) ef a nature contray or 
VERBATIM (A.) exact, word by word, &c, | to, or expelling of worms. of 
tze ſelf-ſame words repeated over, that were VER MPLION (S.) a curious red, fine powder vr⸗ 
Written or ſpoken by another. uſed by-the painters ; that uſed by the an- * 
- VE/RBERATE(V.)to beat, ihre ſh, ſtrike, &c. cients was found upon the tops of inacee ſſible — 
VERBERA/TION (S.) a beating or ſtriking, | rocks, which was ſtone that they ſhot VE 
VERBO'SE (A.) full of words, fluent of | own with arrows; there was alſo an de 
ſpeech, &c. ; i ESP artificial fort made of red ſand ; that now in 
VE'RDANT- (A.) green of colour as the uſed is an artificial cinnabar, which has vi 
grafs, leaves of trees, &c. ; long been levigated upon a porphyry ſtone, EL 
_ VERDANTNESS (S.) the quality of any thing | and ſo reduced to an impalpable powder; "" 
that exhibits a briſk, lively, green colour. the women uſed it to paint and adorn them- de 
. VE/RDEGRIS (S.) the ruſt of copper ga- ſelves with, and ſo did the flatuaries, 1 
teres by laying plates of copper, &c. in beds, Kc. ſuch was the taſe and delicacy of . 
covered with the huſks of preſſed grapes ; the ancient Romans, that Camillus txiumphed de 
. alſo a magiſtery of common verdeg/ is diſ- daubed all aver with vermilioan. The Eibio- 7 
ſolved in diſtilled vinegar, and then cty-] Pians painted the ſtatues of their gods, and | 
fſtallized in a cool place; it is the figeſt F great men daubed their Whole bodies with £c 
graſs green colour, when well ground, and} +. _. | | 6 og . VB 
perfectly purified from droſs ana filth, that VE'RMIN (S.) all ſorts of hurtful creatures, y 
can be vſed in painting. 25 eſpecially inſects, that are an annoyance W b 
VEROERER (S.) a foreſter, or ofſicer, whoſe mankind, ſuch as lice, fleas, rats, mice, ir 
.bufineſs is to look after the vert, and take | _ WIS, & .  » 12 
care it is well maintained, ä | VER- 
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vVERMINATE (V.) to breed worms, to be 


' YERNAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the 


tormented with the griping in the guts, &c. 

VERNACU/LAR (4.) natural, agreeing, or 
belonging to the houſe, family, or nation 
where a perſon was born, &c, 


- ſpring time of the year, for which reaſon the 

aſtronomers call Aries, Taurus, and Gemini 

wernal ſigns, becauſe the ſua paſſes through 
them in the ſpring of the year. 


VE/RREL, VE/RRIL, or 'FE/RRIL (S.) a| 


- ſmall ring, or hoop of braſs, iron, &c. that 
is put at or upon the bottoms of walking 
- canes, working-tools, &c. to preſerve them 
from ſplitting, &c. SISA ny 
RRU'CA (S.) in Surgery, that hard high, 
callous ſwelling, called a wart, which breaks 
out of the ſkin, and breeds in ſeveral parts 
of the body, | $17.2 
TER/SABLE or VE/RSALTILE (A.) that 
may be eafily turned about, or wound any 


Way. 1 % 

VER SA/CRUM (S.) a ſolemn ſacrifice which 
the Romans offered to their gods upon very 

important occaſions ; in this ſacrifice they 
offered every thing that was brought forth 

during one ſpring throughout ali their do- 
minions, except human creatures, 

VERSE (S.) ſometimes fignifies the poetical 
manner of writing every line in meaſure and 
proper cadence; and ſometimes a certain 
number of ſyllable, in a line that reads 
harmoniouſly; and ſometimes a ſmall part or 

rtion of a pſalm, or chapter of the Bible, 
into which latter ages have divided it, for 
the more eaſy finding out any particular ſen- 

_ rence or paſſage contained in it. 

VE'RSED (A.) uſed, aceuſtomed, ſkilled, or 
well acquainted with buſineſs, arts, ſciences, 
&c, | | 

VE/RSICLE (S) a ſhort or ſmall verſe. 

VERSIFICA/TION (S.) the art of making 
or compoſing verſes, according to the nature 
of the language in- which they are made, 
and the laws of poetry uſed therein, 

VERSIFY (V.) to compoſe or make verſes, 
to write in a poetical manner. | 

VERSION (S.) the rendering or tranſlating 

| book, Ke. out of one tongue or language 
into another, to make it intelligible to thoſe 
who do not underftand the original, 

VER! (S.) any thing that grows in a foreſt, 
and affords green leaves ſafficient for the 
deer to ſhelier unger, whether it be timber- 
trees, ſhrubs, &c. in Heralary, it Ggnifies a 
green colour, which in the coats belonging 
to all p-rſons of the degree of nobility, is 
called Emerald, and in the coats of kings 
Venus; in Engraving, it is expreſſed by cia 
tonal lines drawn from the dexter chief cor- 

ner to the finiſter baſe. | | 

VERTE/BRA (S.) in Surgery, may univer- 
ſally fignify any joint, or turning part of the 

Y but in a more particular manner thoſ- 
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which are aſſigned to the neck, 12 to thi 
back, 5 to the loins, and 6 to the os ſacrum 
which in Anatomy forms the third part of a 
human ſkeleton. | 03 
VE'RTEX (S., the ſummit, or uppermoſt 
point of any thing; in Anatomy, the crown 
of the head, or that part where the hairs 
divide themſelves, to the ſeveral parts of the 
head is thus called; and in Aftronomy, it in 
that point of the heavens which is imme» 
diately over the head of any perſon in any 
place, which is alſo called the zenith; in 
Germetry, that fide or point which is oppo - 
fite to the baſe of a figure, is called the ver- 
tex; in Optick:, it is the ſame with the pole 
of a glaſs; and in Conick Se&jons, it is that 
point of a curve where the axis cuts it, 
VE/RT-CAL A.) belonging to the uppermoſt 
part or higheſt point. i 
VERTTCITV (S.) hen applied to a needle 
touched with a load- ſtor e, ſigniſies that 
quality thereby impreſſed upon it, that makes 
it continually vibrate, when freely ſuſpended 
upon a proper axis, till it points towards the 
north and fouth points of the world, 
VERTI/GINOUS (A.) reeling, giddy, ready, 
to tall, ſtag:ering, &c. 
VE'RTIGO (S.) a diſtemper that affecta 
the patient in ſuch a manner, that the ob- 
jects near or about him ſeem to turn round, 
and himſelf with them, though he flands 
ſtill all the while, | 
VE'R TUE or VIRTUE (S.) is the whole 
ſyſtem of moral actions whereby the peace 
and common advantage of ſociety is procured 


a" 


— and maintained, and men regulate their ac- 


tions by the true rules of reaſon, juſtice, 
and equity; the-ancients repreſented each by 
a goddeſs, and built temples, and offered ſa- 
crifices to them; they repreſented Yirtueun- 
der various forms, and in divers manners. 
VERTU/MNUS (S.) the god of Gardens; 
ſme of the poets make him the huſband of 
Pomona, and other call bim Proteus, from 
his frquent changing his appearacces; ſome 
make him the god of trade and commerce z 
others of men's thoughts, &c. the Rowans 
had ſettled teaſts in honour of him, called 
Viertumnales, in autumn, in which they re- 
turn him thanks for the fruits of the earth. 


VERTUOSO or VIRTUO/SO (s.) a perſon. 


that is ſkilful, and delights in curiofities . 
and improvements in philoſophy, &c. 
VE'RTUOUS or VI RTUOUsS (A.) inclined 
or diſpoſed to be ſober, honeſl, juſt, chaſte, 

temperate, &c, 
VE'RVAIN (S.) an herb anciently uſed about 
ſacred rites and ceremonies, called alfo holy 
| herd, pigeons graſs, or Jund's tears. a 
VE'ZY (Part.) ſometimes ſignifies in truth, 
or in reality; as, rhe very man; ſometimes 
much, a great deal, or abundance; as ver 
reat, very ſmall, Sc. "4 
VESUVCATORY (S.) an actual cautery, or ex- 


in e which has 36 joints, 7 of 


ternal medicine that raiſes bjiſters upon the 
H h ; {king 


: V E. 8 3 a W 
Kip, by acting upon, and rarifying the fpi- 
fits, and ſerous particles, and thereby ga- 
thering them bel wirt the ſkin and the cuti- 
cula, and conſequently ſeparating them, and 
Ao raiſing bladders full of ſerous matter. 
VE'/SPER (S.) the evening, or evening ſtar. 
VE/SPERS. (in. the Church of Rome, is the 
evening ſervice, prayers.or ſongs. 
VE/SPERTINE (A.) ſomething done in, or 
belonging to the latter, or evening part of 
the day; in Aſtronomy, a planet is ſaid to be 
. er when it ſets after the ſun. a 
_ VE/SSEL (S.) any utenſil that ebntains liquor, 
or othet things z alſo a ſhip that conveys 
goods or perſons by water from one port or 
nation to another; alſo. the yeins, &c. in 
a human body, whereby the blood and other 
humours are conveyed and diſperſed over the 
whole body; among School-Boys, the 8th 
part of a ſheet. of clean paper, is called a 
. weſſel; and in Controverſial Divinity, thoſe 
perſons that are ſuppoſed to be the objects 
of election or reprobation, are called weſſels 
of mercy or wrath. op ES, 
VEST (S.) a fort of coat made for a little' 
boy, and commonly worn juſt before he is 
put into breeches. 2.0 
VEST (V.) to authorize, or put a perſon into 
the poſſeſſion of any thing; alſo to clothe. 
VE'/STA (S.) the goddeſs of the earth, ſome- 
times called the mother, and, ſometimes the 
daughter of Saturn. Numa Pompilius, ſecond 
king of the Romans, conſecrated an everlaſt- 
ing or perpetual fire to her, and to keep it 
eſtabliſhed prieſteſſes called Vcfales, who 
were privileged to marry. after they bad 
ſpent 30 years in this ſervics; but if they let 
the fire go out, were puniſhed, with great 
ſeverity, and if they ſinned againſt chaſtity 
were buried alive; the 5th day of June the 


Romans celebrated the feaſts of this goddeſs, | 


which were kept in the ſtreets before their 
doors, and ſome meſſes were choſe and ſent 


into the temple conſecrated to her, They] 


led about the town ſeveral aſſes crowned 
with flowers, and catrying collars made of 
\ _ ſeveral bitg of paſte, in the form of liitle 
| cakes 3 the mills were alſo adorned. with 
_ flowers, and ceaſed from working that day. 
The Roman dames went bare foot to the 
- . temple of Vea, and to the capitol, 
VE/STIARY or: VE'STRY (S.) a room in 
- a church or monaſtery, where the ſeveral 
habits of- the miniſters or monks, &c, are 
_ depoſited : a wardrobe, &c, 
- VPSTIBLES (S.) in Architecture, is a ſort of 
anti-chamber, for perſons to wait till they 
are called in; alſo an opes porch, or paſſage 
before a houſe. ; 4 
VESTVGIA (S.) the mark, track, foot- ſteps, 
Kc. of any perſon or thing. 
VE/STMENTS 
or cloathing, eſpecially thoſe of diſtinction 
for any ſort of officers, whether of law 
phyſick, or divinity. | ; 


. 


VE/STR 


(S.) all forts of garments | 


1 


SIC 

VE/STRY CLERK (S.) is common] — 

| torney, who keeps the erich books, * 
out paſſes or ſettlements for the poor, &c. - 

VE'STRY-MAN (S.) an elder or ancient of 

a pariſh, who having ſerved, or is now in 

the actual ſervice of parilh- offices, fits there, 

| to make and examine the patiſh- books, * 

VE'STURE (S.) any fort of cloaths or rai. 
ment . an in Law, is the admit- 
ting a perſon into the poſſeſſion e 

of land, der | poſſ rr e profits 

TCHES (S.] a particular fort of 
by ſome called FR aur e 

VETERAN (S.) a Soldier that has ſerved in 
the army ſeveral campaigns, &c, P 

VE/TERNUS. (S.) the diſtemper commonly 
called the lethargy, or drowſineſs, cauſing a 

heavy ſleep, accompanied with a fever, and a 
delirium, ariſing from too much incongruous 
moiſt matter within the pores of the barky 
ſubſtance of the brain, which is ſuppoſed to 
be generated by the demigration of fevers, 

VEX (V.) to teize, trouble, afflict, torment, 

- . opprels, &c. : Ba | 

VEXA/TION (S.) diſturbance, trouble af- 

_ flifion, torment, oppreſſion, &c. 

VEXA'TIOUS (A.) that cauſes, produces 
or brings forth, trouble, ſorrow, grief, tor- 
ment, &c, ; E. 

UG?LY. (A.) diſproportioned, deformed, of 
a ſhape, &c. that excites horror, deteſla- 
tion, &c. 

VVAL or PHI/AL (S.) a ſmall, thin, glaf- 
bottle, ſuch as apothecaries uſe to put their 
drops, juleps, &c. in. ; 

VTANDS (S.) all ſorts of victuals or food, 
whether meat, bread; or fruit. 

VIA'TICUM (S.) all manner of neceſſaries 
for a journey; and in the language of the 
church of Rome, it is the Euchariſt given 
to dying perſons by their priefts, SW 

VIVBRABLE (A.) that may be moved, ſhaken, 
waved, or / brandiſhed, over one's head, or 
in the air, or ſwung to and fro like the 
pendulum of a clock, 

VI'BRATE (V.) to move, ſhake, wave, bran- 
diſh, or ſwing backwards and forwards. 

VIBRA'TION (S.) a ſhaking, or tremour, 

a waving, brandiſhing, or ſwipging back- 
wards and forwards of any thing ſuſpended 
on à point. | 

VVCAR (S.) one appointed to perform the 
office or function of another; and in the 

preſent Church Conſtitution, it is the parſon of 

a pariſh, who ſupplies the place of a rectot, 
where the predial tithes are appropriated ; ' 
there are two in the empire of Germany, vis. 
the elector of Palatine and of Bavaria, thoſe 
two contendieg to be one, and the elector of 
Saxony, each of which have diſtinct provin- 
ces to act in, and nominate to vacant bene- - 

ices in the church, and in caſes of vacancies, 
to preſent qualified perſons to the chapters 

of cathedrals and collegiate churches and #b- 

bies; they alſo receive the revenues of the 
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the garments, &c. are kept, 


Y (S.) a room in a church, &c. where > 


Emperor's demeſnes, and diſpoſe of them ” 
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public byſineſs; they receive fealty and 
„n of the vaſſals of toe empire, and 

give the inveſtiture of plates below prin- 
cipalities ; the king of the Romans is perpe- 
- tual wicar general of the empire, The five 

ſecular electors have alſo their vicars, or de- 
puties, to act for them; the pope has alſo 
dis delegates or vicar, 27275 | 
VI'CARAGE (S.) the office ar place where a 
- vicar has the ſpiritual cure. « 


bad practices; alſo a moſt uſeful inſtrument 


for all handicraft buſineſſes, eſpecially ſuch j 
as uſe a file, to hold faſt their work while 


they perform it; alſo the glaziers inſtrument 
with two wheels, wherewith they draw their 
lead fit for uſe; alſo an apptVarion added to 

a perſon that is ſecond or inferior in his of- 


"  fice, as a vice admiral, vice-chamberlain, vice- 


ebancellor of an univerſity, &c. | 
VICE:-GERENT (S.) one who acts for, or 
under another, a deputy-king or governor, 


&c, 

VV/CEROY (S.) one that govefns à tributa- 
ry kingdom, and is accountable for all his 
actions to another, 


VICE-ROY'ALTY (S.) the office, place, or 


Cignity of a deputy-king, ruler or governor of 
a tributary kingdom. f 
VI'CINAGE or VIC NIT V (S.) neighbour- 
hood, nearneſs of place or habitation. 
VVCIOUS (A.) wicked, debauched, corrupted, 
lewd, &c. * . 


VICISSITUDE (s.) the ſucceeding or orderly | 


coming of one thing after another, 


VVCOUNT or V/SCOUNT (S.) a title of | 


nobility next in degree, but below an earl, 

VICOU/NTESS or VISCOU/NTESS (S.) the 
wife of a viſcount. 

VICTIMS (s.) among the Ancients, were 
beaſts offered up to the gods, the barren crea- 
tures to the infernal deities, and the fruit- 
ful ones to the celeſtial gods. To Fupiter they 
ſacrificed oxen, and white cceks; to Juno a 

cow or ſheep ; to Diana a doe; to Ceres and 
C:bele a. ſow; to Pan a goat er dog; to 
Mars a mad bull; to Neptune a horſe, à he- 


goat, or a black bull; to Terminus a lamb ;| 


to Apollo a horſe 3” to Minerva a mare, to 
Venus a pigeon, or turtle; to I a gooſe; 

to Bacchus a kid, or a he goat; to other 

_ deities only fruit to ſome, and liquors to others, 
&, alſo any nation or people that are perſe- 
cuted of ſuffer, upon account of being under 
the command, or at the diſpoſal of another, 

VICTOR (S.) one that conquers maſters, 

; overcomes, or vanquithes another, whether 
in feats of arms, or experiments of {kill in 
learning, arts, ſciences, &. 

VVCTORY (S.) a goddeſs adored by the an- 

. cients, and repreſented by a young woman 
with wings, holding in one hand a crown of 
laurel or white olive, and in the other a 
branch of palm adorned with trophies; alſo 
the act of conquering, beating, or overcorn- 
tog an enemy, a Fan 
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VICTO/RIOUS (A.) conquering, ſuccefsfuf 
overcoming, &c. W "7 
VVCTUAL (V.) to feed, nouriſh, or provide 

neceſſaries ſent for that purpoſe, eſpecially 
for ſhips, armies, garriſons, &c. 
VFCTUALLER (s.) one who contracts or 
_ undertakes to provide neceſſary food, &c, 
for a fleet, array, &c. alſo one that keeps 
an ale-houfe, or publick-houſe, 22 


1 


1 VF/CTUALLING (S.) furniſhing a fleet, ar · 
VICE (S.) all ſorts of diſorderly actiong, ar. 


my, garriſon, town, family, &c. with ne- 
ceſſary food, ; 
VVCTUALS (S.) all forts of wholeſome 
food, or proper eatables, 
VIDU/TITY (S.) the ſtate or condition of wi- 
dowhood. „ 
VIEW (S.) a ſurvey, fight or proſpect of any 
thing; alſo the expectation, deſign, hope, 
intention of ſomething farther than the 
reſent appearance. 1 
VIEW (V.) to examine, look over, or ſee into 
the ſtate, or preſent condition of any perſon, 
place, or thing. | 
VFGILANCY or VyFGILANTNESS (S.) 
carefulneſs, watchfulneſs, &c. 
VVGILANT (A.) watchful, careful, obſer- 
vant, &c, 

VF'GILS (S.) watchmen that guard the ſtreets 
in the night; alſo faſts appointed to pre- 
cede the feſtivals of the church, E +3 
VI/GOROUS (A.) ſtrong, luſty, briſk, ac- 

tive, &c, | 
VIV/GOUR (S.) ſtrength, reſolution, briſkneſs, 
activeneſs, &Cc, a 
VILE (A.) wicked, lewd, baſe, mean, of no 
account or value, &c, : 
VVLIFY (V.) to eſteem! as nothing, to expoſe, 
or ſet at nought, to repreſent as a wicked, 
worthleſs perſon. | 
VILLAGE (S.) a parcel of houſes or cottages 
built for the convenience of country-men, 
without any determinate bourids, limits, or - 
walls, | | 
VVLLAGER (S) a country-man or farmer, 
an inhabitanit of a village. | 
VVLLAIN (S.) formerly meant a man that 
was obliged to do the mean offices, or hard . 
labour of farming, as a tenure by which be 
held his lands; but now it generally means 
a wicked, profligate fellow, that ſticks at 
nothing to bring about his deſigns, whether 
it be perjury, murder, theft, &c. 
VVLLAINOUS (A,) as now uſed, 
knaviſh, tricking, &c. nt IE HON 
VVLLAINY (S.) baſeneſs, wickedneſs, kna- 
very, &c. . 
VVNCIBLE (A.) a conquerable, that er be 
overcome, &c, 3 . 
VI'NDICATE (V.) to defend, maintain, juſ- 
tify, clear, &c, $7 
VINDICA'TION (S.) an apoloxy, defence, or 
proof of a perſon's innocency, &. 
VINDVCTIVE (A.) ſſ iteſul, revengeful, 
- maEcious, &c, Wt fps 


is wicked, 


VINE (S.) a fort of ſpreading tree that bears 
25 GALS. : * 


: grapes, 
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grapes, from which are made wine, both | 
red and white; they are propagated rather 
dy ſtrips or layers than by ſeed, though ca- 
pable of being done both ways. 
VINEGAR (S.) a ſharp, acid liquor made of 
Four wine, beer, cyder, &c. uſed upon many 
_ occaſions, and in vatious manners. 
VIINEYARD (S.) a garden, field, or piece of 
ground planted with vines. 
.VFNOSE or VINOs (A.) that hath a taſte 
or ſmell like wine. | | 
VINTAGE (S.) ſometimes means the time of 
gathering, and ſometimes the fruit of the 
vine gathered at a proper time ef ripeneſs, 
VUNTAGER (S.) a worker in a vineyard, 
. or a gatherer of grapes. SSA 
YVNTNER (S.) a retailer of wine, one that 
keeps'a houſe or tavern for perſons to drink 
| wine in. 
.VVOL (S.) a muſical inſtrument of various 
ſizes, ſtrung with fix ſtrings, formerly very 
much in uſe for chamber airs, ſongs, &c. 
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but now almoſt out of uſe; the neck is 
ſtrung or fretted with nine ſtrings, frets, or] 


diviſions, for ſeveral tones or half notes to 
be expreſſed by; the common tuning is by 
fourths, upon all the ſtrings except the third 
and fourtb, which is a ſharp third. 
VVOLABLE (A.) that may be violated, ſpoil- 
ec, hurt, forced, damaged, e. 
VOLATE (v.) to treſpaſs or break through 
the laws of virtue, &c. alſo to act contrary 
to an agreement made between publick or 
private perſons, 
YFVYOLATING (S.) breaking through ſolemn 
cC.ontracts, doing wrong or injury; alſo for- 
cing a woman's modeſty, by compelling her 
to copulation by downright ſtrength, with- 
out her conſent or will; alſo the turning 
churches to common uſes, or doing profane 
actious therein. 


A * " * 


vis 


VIRA/GO (8.) a maſculine, bold, undaunteg 


woman, one who delights in actions belong. 

ing to men, as fighting, bear-beating, &c, 

VIRGIN (S.) a maid, a pure or chaſte per. 
ſon that was never married, & c. 

VI'RGIN (A.) pure, clean, undefiled, that 

has never been uſed, &c. 

VI/RGINALS (S.) a mufical inſtrument 
—— keys like a harpſichord, now quite out 
uſe, | 

VIRGINITY (S.) the ftate or condition of 

a pure maid, or unmarried perſon, 

VIRI'DITY or VIRI/DNESS (S.) the green» 

neſs or verdure of graſs, leaves, &c, 

VURILE (A.) manly ſtout, ſtrong, robuſt, 
and particularly fit for the act of genera- 

tion. ; . . 

VIRI'LITY (S.) manhood, the age or ſlage 

of a man, ſtrength or ability for copulation, 

VIRTUAL (A.) potential, effe&ual, equi- 

valent, &c. 

VIRTUE (S.) a full reſolution to do thoſe 

things that unbiaſs'd reaſon dictates, and ex- 

perience ſhews to be moſt advantageous to 
ſociety in general, 

VI'RTUOUS (A.) honeſt, juſt, fair, true, 

commendable, &c, 


|VI'RULENCE (s.) poiſonous, hurtful, veno- 


mous, contagious, or of a malicious quality, 

VI'SAGE (S.) the. countenance, face, or 

look of a perſon, 

VVSARD (S.) a maſk to diſguiſe and cover 

a perſon's face. 

VVSCERA (S.) the guts, entratls, or bowels, 

VISCERATE (V.) to take or cut out the 
guts or bowels of any creature, 

VISCOUS (A.) clammy, ſticky, ſweaty, &e. 

V1'SIBLE (A.) that may be eaſily ſeen, per- 
ceived, or diſcerned, | 

VISIER or VV/ZIER (S.) in the Turkiſp go- 
verament, is a privy counſellor or ſtateſmen. 


VFOLATOR (S.) a tranſgrefſor, offender or | Prime or Grand VIZIER (S.) in Turkey, i 


breaker of contracts, &c, 


 VyVOLENCE (s.) force, compulſion, op- 


preſſion, vehemence, eagerneſs, &c. 


VVOLET (S.) a pleafant ſmelling flower of 


a bluiſh colour, &c, 


YIOLVN (S.) a ſmall viol, or rather what is 


now called a fiddte ſtrung with four ſtrings, 
all commonly tuned by fifths, 


 YVOLIST (s.) one who plays upon a viol|. 


or violin, 


' VIOLONCE/LLO (s.) « ſmall bafs violin, 


or large fiddte with a deep belly, 


VVPER (S.) a ſort of ſerpent of a ſmall ſize, 
the largeſt not being above half an ell long, 
and about an inch thick... It has a flat head, 
with a ſnout riſing up like a pig; the male 
has only two teeth, but tbe female a great 
many; the male is likewife blacker than 


he who governs the whole empire imme - 
diately under the grand ſ-ignior z he is ſome- 
times called the grand ſeignior's licutepant, 


princeꝰs ſeal is put into his hand, upon which 
is engraven the emperor's name, which he 
puts into his boſom, and carries away with 
bim. He affiſts four times a week in the 
divan, viz, Saturdays, Sundays, Monda)' 
and Tueſdays; and Wedneſdays and Thurl- 
days holds a devan in his own palace. He is 
chief judge, and chancellor of the law, and 
annuls the caleſker's ſentences when he 
pleaſes. In a word, he is the ſole diſpoſer of 
| his maſter's power, only cannot put a baſſ? 
to death without an expreſs order ſigned df 
the grand ſeignior, nor - punith a Janizaf 
without the conſent of his officer. 


the female; and though the poiſon of the VISION (S.) ſometimes means the ſenſation 
of ſeeing, and ſometimes a chimera or 1m? 
'} gination of a diſtemperd mind; and ſome- 
times the appearance of ſomething ſuper”? 
4 rural to any perſon. 


viper is exceeding dangerous, yet the fleſh 


is good in many diſtempers. 


VVPEROUS (A.) of the nature, kind, or 


vISIOx- 


Tuality of the viper. 


i [ 


on vicar of the empire; at his creation, the | 
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VISIONARY or VVSIONIST (S.) one who 
pretends to have uncommon communica- 
tion with ſpirits, familiars, &c, or to ſee 
in dreams, &c. repreſentations of future 
things; an enthuſiaſt or madman, 

VISIONARY (A.) imaginary, deluſive; alſo 
ſomething belonging to fight or viſion, 

VISIT (S.) the complimental or reſpectful 
going of one perſon to ſee and enquire after 

the health of another, and to keep up a 
neighbourly and friendly converſation, 

VISIT (V.) to go to ſee a perſon in a friendly 
or complimental way; and in Scripture, 
ſometimes means ' mercy, and ſometimes 
judgment, 

VISITA/TION (S.) a biſhop's going to the 

inſpection of a college, church, &c. alſo a 
plague, peſtilence, or common judgment 
from heaven, ſuch as that in the city of 

| London in the year 1665, of which near 

one hundred thouſand perſons died. 


VISITING (S.) one neighbour's going to 


ſee another; alſo afflicting, - troubling, pu- 
niſhing, &c, 

u (S.) one who is authorized to 
nſpe& a monaſtery, church, or other reli - 
gious houſe. : 

VISTA or VFSTO 62 an alley or walk of 
trees before a gentleman's houſe, which 
ſtands at the head of it, or a path cut through 
the trees ig a wood, for the advantage of 
ſeeing a river, or taking a view of the 


plains, hills, or country round about, | 


VISUAL. (Aa.) ſomething belonging or per- 
taining to the ſight. ' | 
VITAL (A.) any thing that has life and 
motion, or that preſerves or gives life and 


motion, and enables a perſon collectively, 


or the ſeveral parts diſtinctly, to perform 
their reſpective functions. 5 

VVTALS (S.) in Anatomy are thoſe princi- 
pal parts of the body, in which the life of 
the creature is more immediately fituated, 
ſuch as the heart, the brain, the lungs, or 

VETIABLE (A. that 2 be f 

+) tbat may be ſpoiled, cor- 
rupted, debauched, &c, n _ 

(V.) to ſpoil, corrupt, debauch- 

defile, &c. | * 

VVTIOUS (A.) naughty, wicked, lewd, 
debauched, &c. j L 

VUTREAL or VITREOUS (A.) glaſſy, 
belonging or like to glaſk, | | 

VITRIFICABLE (A.) that may be changed 
or turned into glaſs, 

VITRIFY (V.) to turn or make any thing 
into glaſs, which the chymiſts look upon 
as the laſt operation-of the fire, and fay, 
that thoſe bodies that are tranſmuted into 

glaſe, will never have any other form. 

VI TRIO“ (s.) a mineral compounded of an 
acid ſalt, and ſulpheroys earth; of which 
there are fout ſorts, wiz. blue, white, red, 
and green; it is uſed in medicine to eat off 
proud fleſh that grows about wounds or ul- 
bers, in making 2qua-fortis, &c. 


ULY - 
VITRIO/LICK or VITRIO/LOUS{AFthay 


is of the nature of vitriol, or that id Wrned 
into, mixed, or impregnated with it. 


in Mufich, that direQs the ſtrain or air to be 
played with a moderate ſwiftneſs and great 
ſprightlineſs of ſtroke or tone, by firiking 
the bow ſmartly acroſs the Alrings, &c, 

VIVA/CIOUS (A.) lively, briſk, ſpiritous, 

VIV A/CIOUSNESS or VIVA CIT (S.) 3 
livelineſs, briſkneſs, nimbleneſs, ſpirituouſs 
nef, fire, metal, quick wittedneſs, &c., 

VIVID (A.) having a lively, freſh, biiſk 
colour; alſo vigorous, active, &c, 

VIVVFICATE or VIVIF Y (V.) to enli- 
ven, make briſk, nimble, aftive, -&c, 

VIVIFICATION or VI'VIFYING (S.) a 
making alive, active, briſk, nimble, &c, 

VIVIPA'ROUS (A.) animals that bring forth 
young alive, and in ſhape, and that do not 
ſpawn or lay eggs from whence they are ge- 
nerated, 

VVFXEN (S.) ſpoken of a froward, peeviſh 
child, or ſcolding unſatisfied woman. 

VVXEN (V.) to cry, bawl, ſcold, wrangle, 
quarrel, &c, 

VFZARD (S.) a maſk to wear on the face to 
diſguiſe a perſon, or keep him from being 
known; alſo any ſham or pretence that a 
perſon makes to hide his deſigns or in- 
teations, 

U'LCER (S.) a ſolution of the continuity of 

the parts of natural fleſh, ariſing from cor- 

roding matter in the ſoft parts of the body, 
attended with a diminution of its magnitude 
and putrefaction of the parts. 

U/LCERATED (A.) corrupted, turned, or 
made into an ulcer, 

ULCERA'TION (S.) a becoming a running 


affected. 
UL/CEROUsS (A.) like to, or full of ulcers, 
U/LLAGE (S.) ſo much liquor as a caſk wants 
of being full; and ſometimes that quantity 
of liquor that is in a caſk that is but partly 
full, is fo called. * 
ULTE/RIOR (A.) the fartheſt or moſt diſ- 
tant parts of a country; and eſpecially thoſe 
that lie beyond a river, mountain, &c, from 
the place where the beholder ftands, 
U/LTIMATE (A.) the laſt, final, greateſt or 
utmoſt that can be done, 


{|ULTRAMARUVNE (s.) a place, perſon, or 


thing that is or comes beyond or croſs the 
ſeas to the place or perſon where the other 
is ſpoken of; alſo the fineſt blue colours 
uſed by painters, and commonly fold as 
dear as gold. 

ULTRAMU/NDANE (A.) that is inviſible, 
or beyond the world. . 

U'LVERTON (S.) in Lancaftjye; commonly 

called Oufton 


market is weekly on Thurſdays diſtant 


1 
5 


VIVA!CE (A.) lively, - briſk, &c. a term 


ſore, by the putrefaftion of the parts 


, is a pretty good n, whoſe _ 


| TW \ | 
AR. 


from London 197 computed, and 2th: mea« 
ſared miles, 195. "NE 
Hh h 3 b 


_ © U'MBRAGE (S.) a ſhadowing, ſhielding, 


1 


* 


2 a perſon's hand to ſcreen him from violent 


« 


UNA CTIVE (A.) dull, heavy, idle, ſlug- 


UNA 
ULULA*TION (S.) a howling like a deg or 
« wolf, making a mournful noiſe. 

U'MBER (S.) oaker, or earth uſed in painting 
to make a dark, yellowiſh, brown colour, 
UMBYLICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the middle of the belly, commonly called 

the navel, | 
Umbilical Nein, that by which the infant 
receives the nouriſhment in the womb, ' 
U/MBLES or HU/MBLES (S.) the eatable 
part of a deer's entrails, 


defending, &c. alſo a ſuſpicion, miſtruſt, 
jealouſy ; a!ſo a colour, ſham, or pretence. 
VMBRE'/LLO or UMBRELLA (S.) a co- 
- vering, or portable pent-houſe, to carry in 
heat, rain, &c. : 
U'MPIRAGE (S.) the power of judging in, 
or deciding of controverſies between diffe- 
rent parties, ; 
UMPIRE (S.) one to whom the abſolute 
deciſion of a controverſy is referred, 
UNA/BLE (A) that has not power or ability 
to do what is deſired or required. 


UNACCE/PTABLE (A.) that is not-agree- | 


able, vnpleaſant, ungrateful, &c. 
.UNACCOU/NTABLE (A.) ſtrange, wonder- 
e uncommon, that no reaſon can be given 
ror, bs 
UNACCU/STOMED (A.) not ſkilled or 
practiſed in any matter or thing, 
UNACQUAUVNTED (A.) not known to, or 
familiar with a perſon; alſo ignorant in an 
art or buſineſs, 


giſh, droniſh, &c. 
UNADMO'NISHED (A.) that has, not been 
adviſed or counſelled, &c. 
.UNADVVSED (A.) indiſcreet, raſh, fooliſh, 
inconfiderate, &c, | 
UNAFFE/CTED (A.) fincere, plain, modeſt, 
without any affectation, or forced pretence ; 
alſo not touched with the joy or ſorrow of 
another, &c. | 
UN AVDED (A.) not helped or aſſiſted by the 
advice, inſtruction, cr labour of another. 
UNATLIENABLE (A.) that cannot be ſold, 
diſpoſed of, or applied to another uſe. * 
UNA/LTERABLE (A.) fixed, determined, 
that cannet be changed or altered. 
UNANVMITY or UNA/NIMOUSNESS (8) 
a perfect conſent or agreement to ſomething 
thing propoſed in a publick company, 
UNA#/NIMOUS (A.) with one conſent or 
agreement, a company all of one mind. 
 UNA*#NSWERABLE (A.) that cannot be 


denied, gainſaid, or anſwered, 


UNA/NSWERARLE (A.) chat cannot be 
ſatisfied, pleaſed, aſſuaged, uppeaſed ; im- 


| Placable, immoveable, &c, 
UNAPPROA!Y. HABLE (A.) that cannot b- 
come at, or approached o. 

. UNA*PT (A.) unfit for, or that cannot, readily 


1 


bl 

UNA/RGUED (A.) that hae not been reaſen 

ed upon, or thorouxHly examined into wha 

may be ſaid for or agair ſt any thing. 

UNA/RMED (A.) defenceleſs, without arms, 

unprepared, taken by ſurprize, or at una- 

wares, | 

UNASSAY'ED (A.) not tried or proved, &c, 

UNASSUSTED (A.) by one's ſelf, aione, 

without-help in any affair or buſineſs. 

UNASSUA/GED (A.) not appeaſed, reduced, 

or brought down, as the ſwelling or anguiſh 

6f a blow or wound, or the anger or fury 
of a perſon. 

UNASSU/RED A.) not promiſed, convinced, 

or aſſured of the certainty of a thing. 

UNATTAUVNABLE (A.) that ,cannot be 

come at, got, brought about, or attained, 

UNA/TTEMTED (A.) not yet tried or gone 

about. 

UNATTENTIVE (A.) negligent, careleſs, 

diſregarding, that takes no notice, or gives 

no ear to a thing, | 

UNAVAVLABLE (A.) that ſignifies nothisg, 
that is of no uſe, force or power, &c, 

UNAVOVDABLE (A.) that cannot be pre- 
vented or eſcaped, inevitable, not to be 
altered, 

UNAWA/RES (Part:) ſuddenly, by ſurprize, 
unexpectedly or unforeſeen, &c. 

UNBAR (V.) to open, unlock, or take away 
the faſtening to a window, door, &c, or the 
hindrance or ſtoppage for the doing of any 
thing. 

UNBEGO/MING (A.) undecent, unſeemly, 
uncomely, not ſuiting the character of a 

rſon. a | 

UN BEGO / TT EN (A.) created originally like 
Adam, or elſe ſelf-exiflent as God; that 
was not produced by the ordinary way of 
generation. 8 

UNBEGU/N (A.) not yet ſet about, underta- 
ken or begun. t 

.UNBEHE'/LD (A.) unſeen, or not locked 
upon. 5 | 

UNBELEYV F (S.) the not crediting the truth 
of a thing, being not convinced or, ſatisfied 

about a matter. 

UNBELIE/VER (S.) an infidel, or one that 

| does not believe the truth of what another 
aſſerts, be: 

UNBE/ND (V.) to give a la or releaſe of ths 
mind from ſtudy, to divert or amuſe one 3 
ſelf with another ſubject, alſo to firazghten 
a bow or other crooked thing, &c. 

| UN BENVGN (A.) cruel, mercileſs, hard- 
hearted. | . 

UNBESOU/GHT (A.) voluntary, that does 
ſometh ing without being requeſted, &c. 

UX%BEWUVTCH (v.) to deliver a perſon from 
the power of witcheraft, to bring one to the 
uſe of his reaſon, &c. 5 

UNBIVDDEN (A.) that comes wit Hout invi- 
tation, or goes without command or requef. 

VNBI/ND (V.) to relieve from bondage, 0 


| take in, learn, or underſtand any thing. 


looſe from the power of a contract, &c- 
POL, .  UNBLA'ME- 
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' UNBRYDLED (A.) at liberty; al'o unruly, 


1 


| UNC 1 
UNBLA/MEABLE (A.) faultleſs, that cannot 


be condemned, clear, innocent, &c, 


UNBLE'ST (A)) curſed, or under the ſentence | 


of judgment 5" alſo unſucceſsful, &c, _ 
UNBLOO'DY: (A.) that has no blood; fo the 
Papiſts call the offering up the water, the 
unbloody ſacrifice; &c. 

UNBO/ILED (A.) meat, roots, &c. that are 
raw, or that are not dreſſed in the pot, &c. 
UNBO'LT (V.) to draw back the bolt or f2\- 
tening of a door, window, &c. in order to 

open it. 1 Ks 
UN BO NED (A.) that has the bones taken 
out, as in carving a fowl; &c, 
UNBOOY/TED (A.) that has his boots pulled 
or taken off. or that is without boots, 
UNBO/RDERED{A.) that has no flip or bor- 
der about it, by way of ſtrength or orna- 
ment, or that has had one pulled off. 
UNBO/RN (A.) not yet brought forth from 
the womb, or not in common life, 
UNBO/SOM (V.) to pull off, or open the 
cloathing of the breaft or boſom; alſo to 
ſpeak to, or open the mind freely. 
UNBOU'/GHT (A.) that is not contracted or 
agreed for, 
UNBOU'/ND- (A.) looſe, free, at liberty, 
without 1eftraint,, or under no penalty; alſo 
that is looſened or untied, remitted, or free 
from the confinement or penalty that he lay 
fore under, | 
UNBOU/NDED (A.) unlimited, that bas no 
reſtraints or limitations. q 
UNBO'WELLED (A.) that has the guts or 
bowels taken out; alfo cruel, hard hearted, 
&c, 
UNBRA'CE (V.) to flacken, untie, undo, or 
looſen the cording, &c. of any thing. 


unreſtrainable, &c, | 
UNBRO/KEN (A.) whole, entire, compleat, 
perfect. &c. | 


UNBV/CKLE (v.) to looſen the faſtening of a 


buck'e, &c. 
UNBUVLT (A.) not erected, made, or built 


- 


up. ] 

UNBUNG (V.) to open or unſtop the cork, 
&, that is put into a caſk, to keep the liquor 
from running out, 


UNBU/RIED (A.) that lies dead above ground 


without the uſual honours paid to the de- 


ceaſed, which is ſometimes a mark of infamy. 
UNBU/RTHEN (v.) to eaſe or take off a 
burthen; alſo to communicate one's mind 
to a friend, &c, : 


.UNBU/FTON (V.) to open the buttons of a 
coat, waiſt=coat, &c, x 


ee (A.) not taken notice of, or 

called. | 

UNCA/ NONICAL (A. ) contrary to the ecele - 
ſiaſtical laws or canons of the church, where 
a perſon reſides; alſo any thing that has 
not the publick approbation or conſent. 

UNCA/PABLE (A.) unfit, or that has not 


— 


, Power or adility to do what may be required. 


— 


— 


UNC 
UNCA'SE (V.) to ſtrip or take off the cover- 
ing of any thing, or take it out of the 
caſe ; in Fox-hunting, it is to ſtrip or flea off 
„ „  *allkon. 

UNCAU'GHT (A.) not yet taken or diſco- 
vered, b | 
UN'/CERTAIN (A.) doabtful, dubious, not 
thoroughly ſatisfied or known, 
UNCE'SSANT (A.) without any leaving off 
or giving over, continual application, &c. 
UNCHAPFN (V.) to take off the chain or re- 

ſtraint that lay upon a perſon or thing. 
UNCHA/NGEABLE (A.) unalterable, im- 
mutable, invariable, &c. 
UNCHA/RITABLE (A.) hard hearted, cruel, 
ce nſorious. a 
UNCHA'STE (A.) impure, lewd, debauched, 
immodeſt, con trary to chaſtity, 


UNCHE/WED(A 957 broken with the teeth. 
UNCHRVSTENED (A.) not yet baptized. 


]UNCHU/RCHED (A.) excommunicated, pro- 


ved to have no title to be at church; alſo a 
woman not yet gane to the publick worſhip 
after her lying- in. 

U/NCIA (S.) in Algebra, isthe number that 
is prefixed to the intermediate quantities be- 
tween the pure powers ariſing from a bino- 
mial, reſidual, or multinomial quantity, as 
in aa ＋ 2b þ+ bb; the number 2 is the 
uncia; and in Pharmacy, - it ſignifies an 
ounce, or the 22th part cf a pound. 

UNCIRCUMCVSED(A.) ſuch perſons whoſe 
fore ſkins have not been cut off; and in 
Scripture, frequently means a hardened or 
finful ſtate, as the uncircumciſed in beart, &c. 
are the obſtinately wicked, &c. GA 

UNCVRCUMSPECT (A.) heedleſs, careleſs, 
unwary, &c. 7 

UNCVVIL (A.) rude, boiſterous, undecent, 
contrary to the laws of gocd manners, &c, 

UNCLA/D or UNCLOA/THED (A. ) tripped 
naked, having no cloaths on, &c. 

UNCLA'SP (V.) to uncloſe or unlock a claſp 
with which perſons taſten their ſhoes, ſtocks, 
aprons, &c. 

UN:CLE (S.) a man who is the brother of 
p-rſon's father or mother. 
UNCLE ATN (A.) impure, foul, polluted ; and 
in Scripture was ſuch a creature or perſon, 
as might not be uſed in, or attend at the ſa- 
crifice then uſed; al o a creature that might _ 
not he eat. | „ 

UNCLE/FT (A.) that is not ſplit or torn vio- 
lently aſunder. 

UNCLOYVSE (V.) to looſen any thing faſt ſhut 
up, or to open one's mind to anotber. 

.UNCLOYYED (A.) not ſatiated, tired, glutted, 
or cloyed with any tbing ; alſo unſtopped, or 


made fit for uſe, as a piece of ordnance that 
had been nailed, 


UNCOVF ED (A.) ftripped off; or that has 
the 'coif or head-dreſs pulled off; alſo de- 
graded in law, fo as not to act as a ſerjeant, 
or not yetarci ed to that honour, _ f 

* eo 


* 


- 


re 
UNCOLLE'CTED (A.) that lies ſcattered up 
and down in a diſorderly manner. 
UNCO'MBED (A) that has not been clean- 
fed, ſmoothed, untanged, or dreſſed with a 
comb. ̃ --» TR 5 
UNCOMEA'TAB ) that cannot be 
approached or com, or that cannot be 
found out, attaingg{FF underſtood. 
UNCO/'MELY (A. . 1 decent, unhandſome, 
| 4 
ugly, deformed, by ; 
UNCO MFORTABES(A.) unhappy, unea- 
ſy, unpleaſant, mouryul, diſtreſſed, &c. 
UNCO'MMON (A-] 'ypuſual, rare, ſeldom, 
unfrequent, c. t 


fs 2 ; | 
UNCOMPOU NDED (a ) pure, unmixed, | 


ſimple, without any allay, &. 
UNCONCE RN ED (A.] ypmoved, unaffected, 
regardleſs, negligem, &c. alſo that has no 
part or ſhare in any thing, 
 UNCONCEL'VABLE (A) that cannot be 
imagined, thought, or conceived ;z incom- 
prehenſible, &c. 5 | 
UNCONDE MNABLE (A.) innocent, that 
cannot be blamed, or that deſerves not any 
cenſure, r 6 
UNCONDE'MNED (A.) chat is not cenſured, 
blame, condemned, or found fault with. 
UNCONFO'RMABLE (A.) ſtubborn, ſtiff, 
that will not yield to, or comply with a 
matter or cuſtom. 


UNCO'NQUERABLE (A.) that cannct be 


maſtered, overcome, or conquered; invin- 
cible, : » 
UNCO'NSCIONABLE (A.) unreaſonable, 
unjuſt, beyond all bounds of moderation or 
equity, 

UNCO'NSTANT (A.) variable, changeable, 
that is not to be depended or relied upon. 
UNCONSTRAINABLE (A.) that cannot 

be compelled or forced, that is, or will be 
at liberty, &c. . 
UNCONSU'MABLE (A.) that cannot be 
waſted, deſtroyed, ſpent, or conſumed. 
VUNco [EMNABLE (A,) free from all 
cenſure or blame, innocent, clear, &c, 
UNCONTE'35TABLE (A.) that cannot be 
diſputed, that is abſolutely certain or ſure. - 
UNCONTROLLABLE (A.) that is abſolute, 
or arbitrary in power, that cannot be oppo- 
fed, controlled, or diſputed with, 
VNC OA DED (A.) that is now untied, that 
before was boi.nd or corded up, 
UNCORRECTED (A) that has not been ex- 
amined or purged of its errors, faults, or 
miſtakes; alſo, that is not duly puniſhed for 
dis crimes, &c: 
UNC RRUP'TNESS (S.) purity, perfeRion, 
ſimplicity, honcſty, fincerity, &c.. 
UNCO'VER (V.) to take or pull off the co- 
| vering of or upon any thing. 
UNCO/UPLE (V.) to looſen or ſeparate tw 


perſons or things that were uated or joined 
together, 


.  UNCOU 


Ye 


9 


TH (A.) barfh, barbarous, rude, | 


1 2 
8. 


UN D/ 
UNCREA“TTED (A.) that js either ſelf- ex 
iſtent, or that has no being. 
UNCRO'WNED (A.) ſpoken of a king, &e. 
before the ceremony of coronation. has paſ. 
ſed, or of one that is dethroned, depoſed or 
- hindered from acting in his function, by 
electing, &c. another in his ſtead; | 
UNCTION (S.) an anointing; and in Scrip= 
ture, a ſeparation or appointing a perſon or 
thing to a holy or ſolemn vſe, which way 
done upon many ceromonions occaſions, ef- 
pecially among the ancient eus, who uſed 
it in a civil, religious, and healthful way; 
for they anointed their hair head, and beard, 
At their feaſts, and other times of rejoicing, 
they anointed ſometimes their whole body, 
and other times their head or feet only; 
the kings and high prieſts were anointed 
at their inauguration ; they alſo anointed the 
veſſels of the temple to conſecrate them, &c, 
UNCTUOUS (A.) oily, fat, graſy, &c, 
UNCU LTIVATABLE (A.) that cannot be 
improved, mended, or maze better, 
UNCU LTIVATED (A.) negleQed, diſte- 
garded, unimproved, untilled, untaught, &c. 
UNCURABLE (A.) that cannot be reme- 
died, made better, or mended. , 


UNCYWRED (A.) not healed or mended per- 


e Kc. 
155 TOMABLE (A.) freed from, or not 
liable to pay cuſtom or duty to the king, &c. 
UNCU'STOMABLE (A.) unuſual, not com» 
mon, frequent, or often done. 
UNCU'STOMED (A) that has not paid or 


that 1s required, a 


| UNDAU'NTED (A.) bold, fearleſs, intre- 


pid, not to be diſcouraged, or diſheartened, 

UNDE'CAGON 80 a geometrical figure 
that has eleven ſides. 

UNDE'CENT (A.) rude, immodeſt, unſeem- 
ly, unmannerly, &c, | 

UNDECI DED (A.) not yet determined, ad- 
juſted, or tried. 7 

UNDECLINED (A.) in Grammar, meant 
ſuch nouns as da not vary their endings. 

UNDEFE'NDED (A.) left open, unguarded, 
helpleſs, &c. 

UNDEFTLED (A.) pure, chaſte, not pol - 
luted, daubed, or violated. 

UNDEFRAY'ED (A.) unpaid, not diſchar- 
ged, &c, 

UNDER (Part.) below, or beneath, either 
in place or condition, 

UNDERBUVD (V.) to offer leſs for a thing 

- than it is worth, or bid below the ordinary 
price of it, 

UNDERBIND. ar UNDERGPRD (V.) to 
gird, ſtrengthen, or bind a thing below ot 
beneath, 9 

UNDERFOO/T (A.) trod upon; alſo ſub- 
dued, conquered, or abſolutely maſtered. 

 UNDERGQY (V.) to ſuffer, bear, or go thro 


any troubleſome work, or fatigue of the 
mind, FEY 


| ? © OPM 
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UND 
YNDERHA'ND (A.) ſecret, clandeſtine, 
unfair, &c. N ; Re 

UNDERLAY (V.) to ſhore or prop, by put- 

ting ſomething under; alſo to make a thing 
even that was worn more of one fide than 

another, as the heel of a ſhoe, &c, 
U/NDERLING (S.) a mean ſervant, ' or infe- 


rior perſon, that depends upon the will and 


. pleaſure of his ſuperior, / 
UNDERMINE (V.) to dig or make mines 
or hollow places beneath the walls of a 
town, camp, &c. alſo to work ſecretly fo 
bring about a purpoſe, and to circumvent, 
diſappoint, or overthrow another, 


U/NDER MOST (A.) that which is the lower 


or inmoſt in any number of things. 


UNDERNEA/TH (Part.) below, or under 


ſome other perſon or thing, 


UNDERPYN (V.) in Carpentry, is to take 
care that the ground-timbers are ſo well ſe- 


cured, that they cannot ſtart. 


UNDERPROQ/P(V.) to ſupport, hold up, or 
prop, by putting ſtrong timbers into a wall, 

&c, alſo to relieve, ſuſtain, or give a perſon 
ſuch neceſſary aſſiſtance privately, as to ena- 

ble him to do what otherwiſe he could not. 

„ UNDERSE/LL (V.) to ſell goods or diſpoſe of 
Voares cheaper than the common market- 
price, in order to vend a commodity quicker, 

or to get other people's cuſtomers away, &c. 
UNDERSTA/ND (V.) to perceive, or clearly 
apprehend the true ſenſe or meaning of a 


propoſition. 


UNDERSTANDING (S.) that faculty of 
the ſoul that ariſes from the reflecting- upon 
the ſeveral conditions and conexions of a 
propoſition, and which determines what is, 
or what is not the true intent and meaning 
thereof ; knowledge, judgment, ſkill, ap- 


prehenſion, &c, 


UNDERTA'K © (V.) to engage to do or per- 
form ſomething, to endeavour, or go about 


ſomething. 


agreed for, eaterpriſee, begun, &c. 


UNDEVOU'T (A.) undecent, irreverent, ur 


UNE 


UNDETE/RMINED (A.) unſettled, unrefoB 


ved,-unzjuſted, &c, 2 


careleſs in religious addreſſes, &c. 


UNDISCH A/RGED (A.) debt not paid, ora 


perſon not ſet * that was in hold, 
& 


C. 
UNDVSCIPLINED(A.) untaught, or not re- 


gulated, inſtructed, &c. 


UNDISTVNGUISHABLE (A.) that cannot 


de known, perceived, or diſtinguiſhed from 
another, | 


UNDISTINGUISHED (A.) not known or 


— not diſcerned or diſtinguiſhed from 
others. 
UNDO-(V.) to ruin; alſo to ꝓull a piece of 
work aſunder, &c, x 8 
UNDO/NE (A) ruined, deftroyed, &e. alſo a 
thing not yet begun; alſo a piece of work 
pulled aſunder after it was finiſhed, c. 
UNDOVU/BTED (A.) certain, plain, undeni« 
able, true without all ſcruple, &c. 
UNDRE/SS (v.) to unclothe or ftrip a perſon. 
U/NDRESS (S.) a looſe dreſs or diſhabille, 
ſuch as perſons of diſtinction lip on in a 
morning, when they are firſt out of bed, or 
in an evening, after they are returning from 
viſits of compliment, or from buſineſs, 
UNDRVED (A.) green, raw, wet, moiſt, &c, 
_ eſpecially ſpoken of herbs, roots, &c, uſed 
in phyſick, | , 
UNDUE (A. ) vnjuft, unfair, undeſerved, con 
trary to the merits of the perſon or thing. 
U'NDULATE (V.) to flow in waves like 
water, &c. 
U/NDULATED (A.) waved or moved to and 
fro, to repreſent the motion of waves. 
UNDULA/TION (S.) a motion backwards 
and forwards, like that of water. 
UNDU/TIFUL (A.) ſtubborn, diſobedient, 
perverſe, rebellious, that will not hearken to, 


or obey the reaſonable commands of his par- 
ents and ſuperiors. 


UNDER TA/KEN (A.) ſet about, contract, |UNEA/SINESS (5.) diſquietude, diſſatisfac- 


UNDERTA/KER (S.) one that contracts to 


tion, reſtleſſneſs, &c, occaſioned either by 
bodily pain, or a difſatisfied mind, &c, 


do or perform ſomething for another; alſo aJUNEA/SY (A.) diſquieted, diſſatisfied, reſt- 


perſon that maxes it his buſi neſs to furniſh 


leſs, full of pain, &c, 


people with all manner of burial neceſſaries.|UNE/LOQUENT (A.) a diſcourſe or ſpeeck 


UNDERVA/LUE (V.) to ſet a ſmall Lr 
ng 


upon any thing, to efteem a perſon or 
leſs than they deſerve, &c. 


UNDERVA/LUMENT (S.) an appraifing a 


delivered in a rough, mean, or unaffecting 
language. 

UNEMPLOYYED (A.) idle, out of buffneſe, 
not uſed or employed, Bb coll ge 


thing under its due worth or price; diſpa-[UNENDO/ WED (A.) a perſon, ſchool, boſpital, ; 


ragement; alſo a complying with or doing 
things below a perſon's dignity or character. 
U'NDERWOODS (S.) all forts of wood not 


grown large enough to be called timber, 


church, &c, that has no certain eftate or in- 
come ſettled upon him or it, for their main» 


tenance- 


UNE'/QUAL (A. ) one perſon or thing greater | 
UNDER-WO/RK (v.) to work forleſs wages, — 5 | * / 


or at a lower price than another, 
UNDER-WRiYTTEN 


or leſſer than another. 
UN/ERRING (A.) infallible, that cannot miſ- 


(A.) ſubſcribed orf take, ſure, certain, poſitive. 


written below or underneath the body of aſUNE/XECUTED (A.) a writing or agreement 
that is not ſigned and declared; 'a law not 
put in force, a command or direction dit. 


contract, letter, &c. 


UNDESE/RVED. ( A.) ſomething given to a 
perſon, that he has not merited or deſerved. 


| | UNEX- 
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© UNBXPE'CTED., (A.) unlocked for, that 


comes to paſs contrary to appetance, &c..' 


' UNEXPE*RIENCED (A.] raw, not well 


qualified to do or perform any thing. 


 UNEXPE/RT.(A.) apkward, -unſkilful, raw, 


igngpant, &c._ 
UNEXPRE/SSIBLE (4.) above the power of 
words to deſcribe. 


 UNEXTY NGUISHABLE (A.) A lies, love, or 


hatred that cannot be overcome or put 


UNF- ALR (A. ) par * diſhoneſt, il! legal, 
cheating, &. 

UNFAY THF UL (A.) done, unjuſt, that 
is not true to his truſt. 

UNFA“SHIONTD (A.) unmade, not brought | 
into ſhape cr rizht form, &c. 

UNFA'STEN (V.) to unlock, undo, open or 
tak e away the pins of a window, bolts from 
a door, &c. 

UNFEA'THERED or UNFLE/DGED (A.) 
without feathers, naked, 

UNFE/3 ( A.) a child, horſe, &c. that has not 
had its portion of victuals delivered to it 

UNFEIVGNED (A.) true ſincere, without any 
guile or pretence, &c. 

UNFE/NCED(A.)that has the banks, hedges, 
ſtiles, &c. broken down; a field, &c. open to 
all comers and goers, &c. 


 UNFEF/TTERED (A.) at liberty, delivered 


from the bondage of chains, fetters, &c. 

UNFUNISHED (A.) not compleated, partly 
done and partly undone, 

UNFYT (A.) not duly qualified or ſkilled in, 
or for the performance of any thing. 

UNFI/XED (A.) not determined or reſclved, 
not faſtened or put into its eſſigned place, 

UNFO/LD (V.) to put out of order ot place, to 
lay open or diſcover the ſecret or difficulty 
of a matter. 

UNFO/RCED (A.) not compelled, uncon- 
ſtrained, free, at liberty, by choice, &c. 

UNFORSEE/N (A.) not ſeen before-hand, 
that happens or comes to paſs contrary to ex- 
pe ctation, &c. 4 

UNFO/RMED (A.) not put in order, not made 
or digeſted into any particular ſhape. 

UNFO*RTIFIED (a.) not well defended, 
ftrengthened, or made ſafe. 


' UNFO'RTUNATE (A.) unſuecceſsfol, un- 


happy, unlucky, that does not - proſper, 
miſerable. 

UNFREQUE/NTED (A.) e deſolate, | 
uninhabited, ſeldom gone to. 

UNF RIE/NDLY (A.) unkind, ſevere, croſs, 
ill-natured, &c. 

UNFRUI TFUL (A.) that does not vice or 
bring forth fruit or increaſe, barren, &c. 

UNFU*RNISH (V.) to take away the con- 
veniencies out of a room, houſe &c. and leave 
it naked or empty. 

UNFU'RNISHED (A. ) a houſe, room, ſhop," 
perſon, &c. that is empty, or that wants the 
proper materials, &c, 


UNGAIN (A.) aukward, * that does 5 


or goes about any thing in a Gy man- 
ner. 

UNGA*RNISH (V.) to take away the orna« 
mental decorations of any thing, - 

'UNGA/THERED TA.) looſe, out of order, 

| ſcattered abroad, &c. this term is chiefly uſed 
when the ſtiches of a neck band, wriſtband,” 
top of an apron, petticoat, &c. ate broken. 

UNGENTEE“L (A.) rude, clumſy, contrary 
to the manner of polite breeding, &c, 

UNGIRD (V.) to looſen or untie a giwle, &c. 
that goes round a perſon, horſe &c, to keep 
them tight, &c. 

UNGIR/T (A, ) untied, looſed, unbuckled, &c, 

UN GLUE (V.) to ſoften, moiſten, or take 
away the binding quality from glue, or to 
open the joints of boards that have been 
glued, &c. 

1 aig DLY (A.) profane, wicked, impious, 


UNGO/VERNABLE (A.) ſtubborn, head- 
or es not to be managed, rulgd, or govern» 


UNGRA/CIOUS (A.) wicked, profane, void 
of grace, &c. 

UNGRA' "TEFUL A.) unthank ful, one that 
returns bad uſuage for good, &c, 

U/NGUENT or OV/N ( MENT (S.) in Sur- 
gery, is a thickiſh ſort of medicine, applied to 
wounds, ſwellings, and other diforders of the 
fleſh and ſkin, 

UNHA'/BITABLE (A.) not fit or proper to 
live or dwell in, 

UNHA/LLOWED (A.) profaned, abuſed, or 
unſanctified, alſo wicked, profane, &c. 

UNH A/LTERED (A.) looſened from a halter, 
or that has no halter. | 

UNHA'NDSOME (A.) undecent, ungenteel, 
rude, clownlſh, ill- behaved, ugly of form, or 
behaviour, &c. 
UNHA'/NDY (A.) aukward, bungling, that 
does or goes about any thing elumſily, &c, 
UNHA/PPINESS (S.) miſery, unfortunateneſi, 
unſucceſafulneſo, &c. 

UNHA/RBUUR (V.) to diſlodge or turn out 
of a ſheltering place, &c. 

UNHA/RNESS (V.) to undreſs or pull off the 
harneſs of a coach-horſe, &c. 

UNHAYSP (V.) to looſen, open, or unlock a 
claſp or haſp. &c. 

UNHEA 'LABLE (A.) that cannot be cured, 
made {ound or whole. 


UNHEA'LTHFUL or UNHEA'LTHY (A.) 


that procures or breeds illneſs, lickneſs, &c, 
UNHEA'RD (A.) quiet, ſilent, privy, by 
ſtealth, &c. alſo ſtrange, uncommon, &c. 
UNHEE'DED (A.) neglected, diſregarded, not 
minded or taken notice f. 
UNHINGE (V.) to pull off the hinges of a 
door, window, &c, alſo to diſorder, put in 
. . confuſion, &c. 
UN 3 LY (A.) wicked, profane, unſanRtified, , * 


UNEO'NEST ( A.) diſhoneſt, unjuſt, that is 


not to be truſted, &c. 


UVNHOO D- 


Se 


UN 


UNHOO/DWINK (V.) to open a -perſon's 


eyes or underſtanding, to remove obitacles 

out of a perſon's way that hinders his ſeeing 
. clearly. q —— 44 92 
UNHOO/K (V.) to take a thing off from a 

hook, or to looſen the catch or hold- faſt of 


a hook. 
UNHOY/RSE (V.) to pull or throw from on 


horſeback, to:d1ſmount, &c. | 


UNHU/RT (A.) that has received no damage, 
that remains whole or perfect, without maim 
or injury. 


U/NICORN (S.) a creature that has only one 


| 


horn, mentioned both in the ſcriptures and 


profane authors, of whom ſo many ſtrange 
things are ſpoken, as brought the being ot 
the creature in queſtion; but the diſcoveries 
of modern travellers give an account of many 
different ſpecies of creatures of very different 
natures and forms both at land and ſea, that 
have only one horn on their heads, and from 
whence the jargon of deſcriptions of the ſame 
creature is ſuppoſ:d to take its riſe. ; 
U/NIFORM (A.) even, regular, orderly, in 
one common method or form. 
UNIFO'RMITY (S.) eveneſs, regularity, 
orderlineſs, fimilitude, agreement, &c. 
UNIFY (V.) to compoſe differences, ſettle 
quarre's, make peace, &c. 
UNIMA/GINABLE (A.) not to be conceived, 
thought of, or imagined. 
UNIMPLOV/ED (A.) idle, out of buſineſs, 
not uſed, &e. 
UNINFLA/MMABLE (A.) that is not of a 
nature ſuſceptible of fire. ' 
UN|NHAY/BITED (A) empty, or void of in- 
habitants, loneſome, deſolate, &c. 
UNINTE/LLIGIBLE (A.) not to be appre- 
hended or underſtood, _. 
UNINTERRU/PTED (A.) without any ceſ- 
ſation or diſcontinuance, without any oppo- 
ſition or moleſtation, &c. 
UNINVV TED (A.) unaſked, without being 
deſired or bidden, 
UN JOINT (V.) to disjoint or pull aſunder, &c, 
U'NION (S.) a combination or agreement bf 
perſons or things; a cementing or growing 
together of ſeparated parts, &c. and particu- 
larly applied to the publick leagues or con- 
tracts of pi ĩnces or nations, for the mutal 
defence and preſervation of each other ; alſo 
the name of the famous law of the Arrago- 
rians, Which they enifted upon their king 
Peter's drawing his ſword, and therewith 
cutting the record in pieces, by which the 
kingdom was made elective, and thereby ſet- 
tling the crown upon his femily; in which 
the ſtates ena cted, That in coſe the king ſpuuld 
break through the conſtitution of the country, it 
Jpould be lawful for the ſubje &s, without incurr- 
ing the penalty of bigb treaſon, to make nobat 
aſſociations at home, and confederacies abroad 
they thought proper, fer the preſervation of the 
publick liberty, and even to Frected to the el:c- 
tien of a new king, 
, 


f 
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U'NISON (S.) a Muſical term for two perſons 


| 


or inſtruments that ſound the ſame not© in 
ſuch a perfect manner, that there is no dif- 
ference in the tone, WEE 

UNIT (S.) in Aritbmtick, is that figure by 
which one thing is expreſſed, and commonly 
marked (1. | 88 

U'NITABLE (A.) that may be cemented or 
— together in parts or friendſhip. 

UNTTA/RIANS (S.) a ſe& of Chriſtians 
called alſo Socinians, who affirm, that the 
attributes of the Deity are communicable to 
one only, and therefore tho' Jeſus Chriſt is 
allowed to be God, yet it is in a ſubordinate 
manner, &c, , 

UNUTE (v.) to join or cement two or more 
perſons or things together in intereſt, affec- 
tion, and parts. 5 

U*NITY (S.) the agreement or harmony of 
affection, parts, or paſſions of perſons o. 
things; alſo the indivifibility of any being, 
that denominates it one, 

UNJU/DGED (A.) notyjudged, tried, or de- 
termined, | 

UNIVE'RSAL (A.) general, common, that ex- 
tends itſelf to every particular bart or perſon. 

UNIVE/RSALNESS or UNIVERSA'LITY _ 
(S.) commonneſs, generalneſs, or that ex- 
rends to every particular, 

UNIVERSE (S.) the whole ſyſtem of created 

- beings, as well the heavens and all creatures 
therein, as the earth, ſeas, &c, 

UNIVE/RSITY (s.) a publick ſchool for the. 

uperior parts of learning, or a proper place 

furniſhed with convenient apartments, li- 
braries, &c. for the entertainment and im- 
proyement of the ſeveral ſtudents in languages, 
hiſtory, law, phyſick, divinity,- &c, 

UNI/VOCAL (A.) when applied to worde, 
ſignifies ſuch as have the ſame ſound, tho' a 
different meaning; when to Logical terms, 
means ſuch whoſe name and nature is the- 
ſame ; when. to ſigns in Surgery, it means 
ſuch as indicate a fracture of the ſkull, ſuch 
as deliriouſneſs, dimneſs of fight, &c. when 
in a Philsſophical Senſe, to the generation of 
animals: The ancients were of opinion, 
that all perfect ones were produced by the 
ſole union of the male and female. 

UN JUST (A.) unrighteous, wicked, that does 
not that which is equitable and right. 

U/NKARD (A.) loneſome, ſolitary, retired 

quiet, ſtill, &c, 2 

UNKE/NNEL (V.) to rouſe, hunt, or drive- 
out of his kennel, lodging-room, or lurking- 
hole. | 

UNKIV/ND (A.) ſevere, barſh, unfriencly, 
cruel, bard hearted, &c. - | 

UNCLE (S.) the brother of one's father or 
mother. * | 

UNKNITT (A.) pulled or ravelled out, not 
knit, grown, or cemmented together, 

UNKNO WING (A.) ignorant, unſkilled, 

UNKNO/WN (A) ſtrange, undiſcovered, not 
known, _ | | 

UNLA/CE 
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UNLA'CE (V.) to pull open, or looſen the 
binding or tightening of a lace. 

UNLA/DE or UNLOA'D (v.) to take out the 
goods, or lighten the burden of a ſhip, vos: 

' gon, &c, 

UNLAME/NTED (A.) bee! ſor, be- 
wailed, or ſorrowed after, not pitied, &c. 
UNLAWFUL (A.) contrary to, or againſt 

law, illegitimate. 

UNLEA'RNED (A.) untaught, or unſkilled 
in the necellary and uſeful parts of learning, 
ignorant, Kc. 

UNLEA'SH (V.) to let the rope flip that 
hunting-dogs are tied together with, that 


they may purſue the game. 
* UNLEA'/VENED (A.) bread or dough not 


fermented with yeaſt, &c. which the Few: | 


in particular were obliged to eat upon ſun- 

s dry occaſions. 

UNLYCENSED (A.) that has not a proper 
licence or authority to act or do a thing, 

UNLVKE (A.) not reſembling or like to an- 
other. 

UNLUKELY (Part.) improbable, or expected 

not to be. 

UNLIMITED (A.) unbounded, that has no 

ſettled or determined limits. 

UNLOA'D (V.) to empty, or to take off a 
load or burden. 

UNLOY/CK (V.) to open or unfaſten a lock. 

UNLOO/KED FOR (A.) unexpected, not 
thought of. 

UNLOO/SE (v. ) to ſet at liberty, to free or 
looſen any thing. 

UNLU*/CKY (A.) unfortunate, unſucceſsful; 
alſo arch, waggiſh, full of miſchief, &c. 
UNLU/TE (V.) to open the ſtopping of a 

chymiſt's furnace, glaſſes, &c, 

UNMA'DE (A.) not yet made or formed into 
what a-thing 1s intended for, as clath into a 
garment, &c, 

UNMA'N (v.) to act or do ſomething below 
the dignity of a man ; alſo to geld, or de- 
prive a perſon of manhood ; alſo to diſ- 
charge ſeamen from their ſervice i in a par- 
ticular ſhip, &c. 

UVNMA NLV (A.) rude, undecent, irregular 
behaviour, ſuch as no ways becomes a man. 

* UNMAUNNERLY (A.) clownifh, ſaucy, rude, | 
undecent, ungenteel behaviour, 

UNMANU/RED (A.) uncultivated, untilled, 
unimproved, untaught, undiſciplined, &c, 

UNMA'RKED (A.) not diſtinguiſhed. by a 
particular mark or character, not taken no- 
tice of, 8c, 

DNMA/RKIED (A.) fingle, applied toa man 
or woman that has not entered into wedlock, 
or that has had that obligation made void by 
the death of a wiſe or huſband, or by a le- 
gal divorce, &c, 

UNMA/RRY (V.) to null, ſet afide, or dif- 

ſolve the contract of marriage. 

DNMAYSK (V.) to talce off the diſguiſe or vi- 

ſor that a perſon wore for a time, to hey. 

and appear openly what à perſun was or is, 


U N P 
uN MA STE D (A) the hull of a ſhip without 


maſts, 

UNMA7/STERED (A, ) unconquered, unſub- 
dued, not brought under the yoke of an. 
other, 

UNMA'/TCHED (A.) uncoupled, unpaired, 
not equalled, &c, 

UNMA'TTED( A.) ſpoken of a chair, frame, 
&c, before any matting forhe ſeat, &c. be 
put in, or after an old one has been worn or 
cut out, &c. 

UNMEA'NING (A.) words or ſpeeches that 
are nonſenſe, - or that have no determined 

meaning or poſitive ſignification. 

UNMEA'SURABLE (A.) boundleſs, infinite 
in extent or quantity, that which cannot be 
meaſured. 

UNME/DITATED (A.) without being ſeri - 


ouſly pondered on, or conſidered of or 
about, 


1 UNMEE'T (A.) unfit, undecent, unbecoming, 


improper, &c. 

UNME'LTED (A.) ore, or mettle in a ſolid 
bulk or ſtate, that is bs not yet reduced to fu- 
ſion, &c, 

UNME/RCIFUL (A. Ib hard- hearted, ſe - 

vere, rigid, &c, 

U _ NDFUL (A.) heedleſs, careleſs, regard- 

218 &c, 


| any mixture, &c, 

UNMOLE/STED (A.) no way troubled, in- 
terrupted, diſturbed, &c, 

UNMOOR (V.) to weigh anchor, to looſen 

a ſhip from her faſtening in a road, Wu 
&c. 

UNMOVEABLE (A.) fixed, determines, re · 
8 not to be ſhaken, moved, or diſplaced, 


UNMU/FFLE (V.) to take off the muffie or 
ſtoppage to a perſon's or creatuter's mouth, 
hands, &c 


the common and uſeful courſe of nature; 
alſo unkind, cruel, &. 

UNNE'CESSARY (A.) needleſs, uſeful, ſu- 
pernumerary, or more than enough, thati is 
not wanted, &c. 

UNNU/MBERED (A.) that is not counted, 
told, or numbered. 

UNO/CCUPIED (A.) unuſed, unemployed, &c. 

UNOPPOYSED (A.) that meets with no ob- 
ſtruction, hindrance or oppoſition, 

UNPAPD (A.) debt not ſatisfied, diſcharged, 
or paid, 

UNPAUNTED (A.) that has no paint or co- 
louring ſmeared over it, 

UNPAVRED (A.) uncoupled, unmatched, &c. 

UNPA/RALLELED (A.) that is without 
equal, that connot be matched, &c. 

UNPA'RDONABLE (A.) not to be excuſed or 
forgiven. 

UNPA/RREL (V.) in the Sea Language, is to 
ſtrip the maſt of the timber frames, that 89 


bout them, called arreilts” 
about them, 18 Þ UN» 


« & << 8 


UNMINGLED (A.) pure, fimple, without 


UN NATUR Al. (A. Nee to or againſt 


U N R 


. UNPEA/CEABLE (A.) troubleſome, diſor- UNRE/COMPENSED (A.). that has ne 1 


derly, quarrelſom, &c, | 
UNPEO/PLED (A.) a town or country left 
deſolate, or without inhabitants, . 
UNPERCEVVABLE (g.) not to be diſcern- 
ed, ſ:en, known, or diſcovered, 
UNPE/RFECT (A.) that is not compleat or 
finiſhed, that wants ſomething, 


UNPLEA/SANT or UNPLEAY/SING (A.) 


diſagreeable, troubleſome, that gives uneaſi- 
neſs, ſorrow, &c. 
UNPLOW/ED or UNPLOU'/GHED (A.) 


land not broken up with the plough, un- 


tilled, &c, | 
UNPO/LISHED (A.) rough, unadorned, not 
ſufficiently qualified, inſtructed, improved, 
or taught. | | 
UNPO/LLED (A.) that has the hair undreſſed, 
uncut, &c. | 1 
UNPOLLU'TED (A.) pure, chaſte, holy, un- 
defiled, Se. 
UNPRE/CEDENTED (A. ) that is an original 
or the firſt of the ſort, that has had no ex- 
ample or precedent before, 
UNPRE/JUDICED (A.) unbiaſſed, no ways 
ſet againſt a perſon or thing, 
UNPREME/DITATED (A.) unthought of 
before, ſudden, extempore, &c, 
UNPREPA'RED (A.) that is not ready or 
prepared to do or perform any thing. 81 
UNPREVE/NTED (A.) no ways hindered, 
oppoſed, or prevented, 7 
UNPROFITABLE (A.) diſadvantageous, that 
from which no benefits ariſes, &c. 
UNPRO/SPEROUS (A.) unſucceſsful, that 
does not tarive, grow, or proſper. 
UNPRO/VED (A. ) not yet tried, made known 
or proved. 
UNPROVIDED (A.) not furniſhed with con- 
venient neceſſaries to do a thing, 
UNPROVUDENT (A.) that is not careful, 
thrifty, ſaving, &c, 
UNPUY/NISHED (A.) that is not puniſhed ; 
winked, or connived at. 
UNPU'RGED (A.) not cleanſed, dreſſed, 
trimmed, purged, e. 
UNQUE/NCHABLE (A.) that cannot be ex- 
tinguiſhed, or put out, 
UNQUE'/STION ABLE (A.) that is paſt all 
doubt or diſpute, undeniable, true, certain. 
UNQUVET (A.) uneaſy, diſſatisſied trouble- 
ſome. &c. 
UNRA'VELLED (A.) pulled out, unwoven 
or unknitten; alſo diſcovered, found out, or 
diſentangled from all its d fficulties. 
N D (A.) unprepared, not made fit, 
e. 
UNREA/SONABLE (A.) raſh, inconſiderate, 
offending againſt, or contrary to the dictates 
of juſtice, reaſon, or equity, 
UNREBU/KABLE (A.) that is not to be 
found fault with, tha: cannot be blamed. 
UNRECLA[ME'D (A.) that continues in a 


Rate of lewineſs, debauchery, or other bad 
practices. | 


UNS 


ward, or amends for ſomething done. 
UNREE'VE (V.) a Sea Term, fignifying the 
pulling or drawing a rope out of a block. or 
. pulley, | 
UNREFO'RMABLE (A.) that cannot be a= 
mended, ſtubborn, obſtinate, &c, 
UNREGA'RDED (A.) neglefted, deſpiſed, 
not obſerved, heeded, or minded, 
UNREGA'RDFUL (A.) heedleſs, negligent, 
carleſs, &. 42.4 
UNRELE/NTING (A.) impenetrable, that 
cannot be ſoftened, moved, or made peni- 
tent, 
UNRE'/MEDIABLE (A.) paſt mending, pre- 


venting or helping. 


not ſent back, a crime not pardoned, or for- 
given. 
UNREMO'VED (A.) not diſplaced, fixed, 
remaining where it was. | 
UNPREPALRED (A. ) out of order, that wants 
mending, &c. | 
UNREPRO/VEABLE (A.) that cannot bs 
blamed, or found fault with, : 
OPIN ITED (A.) that is not oppoſed og 
ain aid, 
UNRESO/LVED (A.) not ſettled, or deter» 
mined what to do. | 
UNRESTRAIVNED (A.) that is not bound 
or limited. | 
UNREVE/NGED (A.) that is not avenged. 
UNREWA/RDED (A.) that is not duly re- 
compenſed, 
UNRVGGED (A.) ſtripped, undreſſed, un- 
clothed, di mantled. 
UNRVYGHTEOVUS (A.) wicked, unjuſt, pro» 
fane, unholy, &c. CER + | 
UNRI'PE (A.) that is not come to maturity, 
fit to be uſcd or put in practice. 
UNRVVALLED (A) that has no oppoſer. 
UNRO'LLED (A.) filk, cloath, parchment, 
&c. pulled open, or out at length, that was 
before rolled, up. . 
UNRU'LY (A.) diſorderly, ungovernable rude, 
boiſterous, wild, &c, g 
UNSA/DDLE (V.) to pull off, or take away a 
ſaddie from a horſe, &c. alſo to put inte 
confuſion or diſorder, 
UNS FE (A.) dangerous, hazardous, &c, 


hearſed, | 
UNSA/LEABLE (A.) not fit or proper for the 
market, that is ſpoiled, or out of faſhion, 
Ec. | 
UNSA/LTED (A.) fleſh, that has not yet been 
ſalted, 

UNSALU/TED (A) diſregarded, not minded, 
dfrelpeced, not welcomed or ſaluted. | 
UNSA/NCTIFIED (A.) not conſecreated or 
appropriated to holy or religious uſes, pro- 

fane, common, wicked, unholy, &c. 


pleaſe vr ſatisfy, 
| UNSA? 


| 8 
UNREMI'/TTED (A.) a bill or ſum of money 


UNSATD (A.) not yet ſpoken, told, or re- 


UNSA/TISFACTORY (A.) that does not 
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UNSA'VOURY, (A.) not well-relifhed, ill. p 
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taftes"infipid, &c. 
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dy words. 


NSA (V.) to recant, difown, or fall back. UN SPE NT (A.) that is not yet worn out or 


- 


. UNSO'LDER (V.) to break or melt the fa- 


 UNSE/TTLED(A.)undetermined, unreſolved, 


from what a perſon had ſaid before. 


expended. 


UNSCA'LED* (A.) that has not the ſcale-|UNSPO/T TED (A.) that has no ſpots or ble. 


ped or ſcraped off, 


miſhes, pure, immaculate, &c, 


UNSCRE/W (V.) to turn back, or looſen theJUNSTA/BLE (A.) that is nas reſolute, unfix- 


; bold-faſt of a ſcrew. © 


ed, frequently changing their minds, &c, 


UNSCRYPTURAL (A) contrary to, not, ſup- UNSTAUVNED (A.) that has no ſpot, flain, 


g 7 — — by or found jn the ſeriptures. 
UNSEAY'LED (A.) opened, that is not faſten- 
_ ed or ſhut up by a ſeal, or a writing to which 
no ſeal is yet affixed, to render it authorita- 

tive. 2 tes | 


* 


* 
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covered or found out by enquiry. 
UNSEA/SONABLE (A.) improper, at a wrong 
time, n kl | . 
UNSEA/SONED (A.) that is not ſeaſoned or 
well reliſhed. | | Sh; 
UNSEE'MLY (A.) undecent, immodeſt, un- 
chaſte, unbecoming, &c, 
UNSEE'N (A.) privately, without being dif 
a covered, &c, ok Js : N 
UNSEPARABLE (A.) that cannot be parted 
aſunder or taken away. | | 
UNSE'RVICEABLE (A.) not fit for uſe or 
ſervice, light, that will not laſt long, 
UNSE'T (A.) a tree not planted, &c, a bone 
, diſlocated, &c, | 


UNSEA*RCHABLE (A.) that: cannot be diſ-| 


names &c. . ; 
UNSE*'W (V.) to unrip or pullout the ſtitches, 
or ſewing of a garment, &c. 

UNSHA'CKLE (V.) to relieve from the con- 
finement of ſhackels, chains, &c. to ſet at 
liberty, make free, &c, 
UNSHADED (A.) that has no covering or 

defence from the ſun, &c. alſo a picture or 
draught that is only ſketched out or ex- 
preſſed by ovt-lines, &c. 
UNSHA'KEN (A.) ſturdy, unmoved, reſolute, 
determined, &c. 
UNSHA7PEN (A.) not formed or made into a 
regular figure, &c. 
UNSHA'VEN (A.) not yet ſhaved, cut, or 
© polled, &c. | „ 
UNSHEA*THED (A.) not drawn out of the 
cover; ſheath, ſcabbard, &c. | 
deb WATT, that has no ſhoes on. . 
UNSHO/R 
© © hairclipped or cut off. 


(A.) that has not the wool or 


or imperfection, pure, clean, perfect, &c. 
UNSTA'NCHED (A.) that is not flopped, as 
blood that flows from a wound, &c. 


UNSTEA/DY, UNSTEA'DFAST, or UN- 


STE/ADFAST (A.) irretotute, unfixed, un- 
ſettled, frequently changing, &c. N 
UNSTFRRED (A.) unmoved. 


ſtitches of a garment, &c. 

UNSTO'CK (A.) to pull a gun, &c. out of 
the wooden'ſtock in which it was faſtened; 
to empty the wares out of a ſhop, &c. 
UNSTO?P (V.) to open a caſk to give it vent 
to cut away a dam to let the water flow, 


&c. 
UNSTRING (A.) to pull beads, &c. off the 
firing on which they are threaded; alſo to 
take aff the ſtrings from a muſical inftru- 
ment, &c. | oye” 
UNSUBDUVED (A.) unconquered, unmaſter- 
ed, not brought into ſubjection, &c. 
UNSUCCE/SSFUL (A.) unfortunate, that 
meets with great diſaþpointments, and does 
nvt go on ſmoothly or well, &c, 
UNSU*/FFER ABLE (A.) not to be born or 
permitted, "FIR 
UNSU/ITABLE (A.) improper, unfit, deſa- 
greeable. | 
UNSU LLIED (A.) without any ſtain, ſoil, or 

blemiſh 3 pure, immaculate, &c. | 
UNSU'RE (A.) dangerous, unſafe, not fit to 
de truſted or relied upon. 
UNSWA'THE (V.) to looſen or unroll chil- 
drens bands, &c. : | 
UNSWO/RN (A.) that has not been ſworn 
upon a jury, trial, &c. | 
UNTAVFNTED ( 4.) pure, uncorrupt, that is 
not taĩated or ſpoiled, | | 
UNTA'KEN (A.) not yet ſeized, apprehend- 
ed, or caught, 
UNTA/MED (A.) wild, fierce, not brought 
under ſubjection, &c, 
UNTANNED (A.) that has not been tanned 


 UNSHU'T (A.) not cloſed or made up, open] or made into leather. 


&c. | 
UNSKTLFUL or UNSKULLED (A.) igno- 


rant, unlearned, unexpert, without know- 


© ledge, or ability to perform a thing well. 


UN SO CIABLE (A.) croſs, quarrelſome, unfit 


for company, &c. 


ſtening made by ſolder, as the joints in metal 
pots, &c. EE f 

UNSO'LED (A.) that is without ſoles, bot- 
toms, &c. 

.UNSQ'UND 


UNTA'STED (A.) that has not been taſted, 
UNTA'UGHT (A.)] not Ciſciplined, inſtruct- 
ed, or taught. 

UNTEA'CHABLE (A.) that cannot be in- 
ſtructed, uncapable of being taught, 
UNTE/NABLE (A.) that cannot be held, 
kept, or reſerved in poſſeſſion, | 
UNTHA NE FUL(A.) ungrateful, ungenerous. 


[UNTHINKING (A.) careleſs, trifling, with- 


out thought. | 
UNTHRIFTY (A.) ſquandering, waſteful, 


* healthy, &c, 


(A.) decayed, impeifeR, hs 


rodi al & c. : 
MET 'UNTIE 


UNSTVCH (V.) to unſew, or pull out the 


NSPEA'KABLE (A. ) that cannot be uttereg + 


* 


time, &c, alſo unhappy or ſhameful, 


N 


» UNTIE a looſen a ſtring, cord, or rope, 


that was tied round any thing, N 
UNTLLLED (4.) unimprovee, uncelti rated, 
| ected, or let grow wild. ; 
UNT MEL (A.] unſeaſonable, out of due 


U/NTO (part.) to, as far as a perſon or place. 
UNTO'LD (A.) not counted, numbered, or 
re ated; alſo uninformed, &c. 
UNTOU'CHED (A.) not-meddled with, ſpo- 
ken to, or touched, - | | 
UNTO'WARD (4.) peeviſh, fretful, quarre]- 
ſome z alſo naughty, ſtubborn, obſtinate, &c. 
UNTRA'CTABLE (A.) ſtubborn, dull, un- 
apprehenſive, c. 
UNTRIED (g.) unattempted, or unaſſayed, 


&c. 

UNTRUMMED (A.) plain, without any or- 
naments, unſhaved, &c, 

UNTRUE (A.) falſe, lying, &c. 

UNTRU'SS (V.) to undreſs or looſen, to un- 
bundle, ungird, &c. 

UNTRU STV (A.) faitbleſs, diſhoneſt, not 
to be confided in, or relied upon. 

UNTRU'TH( 4.) a lie, or falſity. 

UNTU NEABLE (A.) that has not a regular 
proportion of ſound, that is not capable of be- 
ing made melodious, or harmonious, 

UNTWI'ST (V.) to undo the ftrands of a 
rope, or open hanks of filk, worſted, c. 

UNVAIL (V.) to lay open, to ſhew plainly, 
to uncover or take away the diſguiſe from 
any thing, 

UNVA*'LUABLE (A.) above eſtimation, that 

cannot be equalled, „ 

UNVA/NQUISHED (A.) not ſubdued, con- 
que ved, or overcome. i 

UNUIV/FORM (A) irregular, diſorderly, 
not according to proportion, &c., 

UNUSUAL (A.) ſeldom, rare, uncommon. 

UNU'TTER 4BLE (A.) not to be ſpoke with 
words, 

UN WA*LLED (A.) without walls or bounds 


UNWA'RLIKE (A.) contrary to the manners 
of warriors, 1 


UNWA/R MED (A.) a cold, not made warm, &c, | 


UNWA'/RNED (A.) that has not had notice, 
or warning. 13 
UNW&4'RRANTED (A.) unſecured, that is 
not duly authoriſed, &c. 
or" un (A.) thoughtleſs, heedleſs, care- 
eſs, 
UNWA/SHED (A.) foul, dirty, that is not 
purified, waſhed or cleanſed, 
UNWA'TCHED (..) that has no notice or 
care taken of it, that is not duly guarded, or 
looked after. | n 
UNWA/TERED (A.) a mine, pond, marſh, 
Ke. that has the water let or drained off; 
alſo a garden, &c, that is not duly moiſtened 
or watered; 0 
UNWEA NED (A.) a child that ſtill ſucks, or 
- that is not taken from the breaſt, « * 
UNWEA'RIED (A.) indefatigable, continu- 


” * 4 


GIT 1 
UNWFA'VE (A.) w pull out, br ando aptece 
of cloth, fille,” &c, args hear” - 
UNWE DDED (A.) that is not married} or 
that is not too much in love with a th'og; ; 
UN WEI 'LDY (A.) too large, or bend be 
eaſily handle, managed or uſed,” 
UN WE/LCOME (A.) cifagreeable, onpleaſant, 
againſt one's defiie or inclination, g 
UN WHOLE'SOME(A.) that is prejpdicial to 
a perſon's health, | | 
UNWILLING (g.) ſet againſt a perſon, or 
that has no mind or inclination to dd a thing 
UNWIND (V.) to unroll or pull off a ting, 
- &C, that was rolled or wound up into a ball 
or bottom. 2 a 
UNWISE (A.) fooliſh, filly, idle, wi hout 
thought or conſideration. N 
UNWYUTTING (A.) ignorant, not knowing, 
%. 3 
NNWO'NTED (A.) unuſed, unaccuſtomed, 
Se 
UNWO*RN (A.) new, without being uſed, or 
worn. 
UNWORTHY (A.) that does not deſerye 
any thing. 
UN WO'UND ( ©.) that lies looſe, or not ma 
vp into balls or rolls, | 
UN WOU'NDED(A.) whole, that has no hurt 
wound, or im perfection. 8 
UNWRINKELE (V.) to pull out, or ſm 
creaſes, marks, or wrinkles of cloth, ſilk, &c. 
UNWRUITTEN (A.) that is delivered by 
word of mouth, or that is not ſet down in 
writing. 
UNWRO UGHT (A.) that is not manufac- 
tured, made up, or wrought, 
UNYOKE (V.) to looſen, to take from one a 
burden or yoke, : 
VOCA'/BULARY (8) a word- book, or col- 
lection of the moſt uſeful words in a lan- 
guage, in order to learn the names of perſons 
and things, ; . 
VO'CAL (A.) ſomething belonging or apper- 
taining to the voice, I 
VOC-/TION (S.) che trade or employment 
that a perſon follows for a livelihood z in 
Divinity, this term is appropriated to ſignify 
the grgce of our calling to the chriſtian faith 
and religion. 
VO'CATIVE (4.) that belongs to ſpeech, cal- 
ling toa perſon. _ "= 
VOCIFER ACTION (S.) a loud noiſe, bawling 
or crying out. 
VOCTFEROUS (A.) noiſy, loud, bawling. 
VOGUE (S.) the com mon or general approba- 
tion, eſteem, or value, that any perſon or 
thing has. 
VOICE (S.) the noiſe or ſound that proceeds 
from the mouth of any creature, eſpecially of 
a human one; alſo the general approbation 
of a multitude ; alſo the vote, or right of vo- 
ting a perſon has at anypublick election, &c. 
among the Jes there was a preternatural 


way, by which God diſcovered himſelf 


* 


ally at wo:k or ſtudy, never tired, &c, 
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fſfelf aſter the ceafing of prophecy among 
them; called the Bat - col, or The Daughter 
ef the Voice ; ſometimes thunder, and other 


VOID (V.) to empty, or go out, to evacuate 


| VO'LANT (A.) term in Heraldry, for a bird 


© VOLUM 


VOL Fe, 


© extraordinary noiſes, are called voices. 

Articulate VOVCES (S.) are ſuch as immedi- 
ately join ſeveral ſounds together to for 
one intelligent word or phraſe. - FLEE 

Jrarticulate VOI CES (S.) are ſuch as only 
make a noiſe, but are not formed into words, 


us the'barking of dogs, the bleating of ſheep, | 


we ſinging of birds, &c. 
WOID (A) empty, or deprived of ſomething ; 
alſo ſet aſide, annulled, or of no force, 


by vomit, ſtool, urine, &c. alſo to cancel, 
FI annul, &c. : 
VOUVDABLE (A.) that may be emptied, ſet 
_ afide, or made of no force. | 
VOI DANCE (S.) the revoking, ſetting aſide, 
or emptying any place or thing. 
Vol DER (S.) an inſtrument or baſket at a 

table to take away the plates, knives, &c. 


expreſſed flying; ſo in War, a moveable 
camp is called a camp wolant, 
VO'/LARY or VO'LERY (S.) a room or large 
cage for a great number of birds of different 
ſorts, to be in together, and where they have 
room to fly about freely. | 
VOLATILE (A.) airy, light, thet flies away. 
VO'LATILENESS or VOLATILITY (S.) 
the property of any thing that is apt to fly 
off in ſteam or vapour, &c. 
- VO'LATILES (S.) all forts of living creatures 
that fly in the air. | 
VOLATIZING or VOLATIZA/TION (S.) 


_ the making fixed bodies into a fine ſubtile 


vapour or ſpirit. | 


VOLCANO. (s.) a mountain f'om whence 
large quantities of fire are diſcharged, of 
which there are many in ſeveral parts of the 


world, | 
VOLI'TION (S.) the act of willing or deter- 
mining any particular action by choice. 


YVO/LUNTARY (A.) freely, without com- 
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pulſion, by choice, &c. 
VO/LUNTARY (S.) in Mufck, is an overture 
or deſcant made extempore, or airs play'd 
without having been wiitten down or pre- 
compoſed, . ; ; 
VOLUNTVER or VOLUNTEE/R (S.) one 

| that enters willingly, readily, or unforced 
into any affair; and in an Army, thoſe gen- 

tlemen who, without having any certain 
peſt or employment, attempt to aſſiſt in the 
moſt hazardous expeditious to gain honour or 

referment, 24 8 
VOLU?PTAS. (S.) the goddeſs of pleaſures, 
or ſenſual gratification, whoſe ſtatue was a 
queen ſeated upon a fine ſeat, with Virtue at 
her feet, Rk | 
VOLU/PTUARY (S.) one wholly taken up, 

or pleaſed with the ſatisfaction or gratifica- 

tion of the ſenſ:s. 
VOLU/PTUOUS (A.) ſenſual, delighted with 

external gratification, &c, or carnal plea- 
|, IE? | 
VOLU/PTUQUSNESS (S.) all manner of 
ſenſuality, as eating, drinking, and all other 
gratifications of the ſenſes. 
VOLU/TE (S.) an ornament to the capita!s of 
three of the orders of Arcbitecture, conſiſting 
of a ſcroll neately carved at the angles or cor- 
ners of the capitals. : 
VO'MIT (S.) in Phyſfick, is proper medicines 
that excite a dicharge of the ftomach at the 
mouth, of what lies there, and breeds diſor- 
ders, &c. | 
VO'MIT.(V.) to ſpue, or caſt up what was in 
the flomach at the mouth, by occaſioning 
a voilent and inverſe motion of the ventricle, 
by irritating and contracting the fleſhy fibres 
towards the left orifice, and ſo emptying it- 
ſelf by the mouth; and this procee!s from 
various cauſes, ſuch as great or hard drink- 
ing, poiſons, emeticks, &c. 
VORA'CIOUS (A.) greedy, ravenous, devour- 
ing, eating, or feed'ng gluttonouſly. &c, 


VO'LLEY (S.) a great noiſe or ſhout of many | VORA/CITY or VOR A/TIOUSNESS (s.) 


people, or number of words; alſo the diſ- 


„ 


the nature of a devourer, &. 


charge of the muſkets of a company of ſol- VORTEX (S.) ſuppoſed ſyſtems of particles 


diers at one time. a 


VO'LUBLE (A.) fluent, or ready of ſpeech, 
that has a ſonorous rolling manner of ſpeak- 


ing. 


VO/LUBLENESS or VOLUBVLITY (s.) 
_ quickneſs, readineſs, or fluentneſs of ſpeech. 
VOLUME (S.) ſo much printing or writing | 


ds is preper to be bound up in one book. 
VOLU/MINOUS (A. large, extenſive, big 


ſpoken of a book that contains many ſheets, 


or quires, &c, - 


S (S.) A Pagan deity, who was 
ſaid to rule and govern mens ceſites and 
paſſions, and incline\ them to viitue; the 


of air or celeftial matter, which according to 
Carteſius move round about like a Whirlpool, 
which having no void interſtices between the 
particles, is ſuppoſed to carry the planets a- 
bout the ſun flower or faſter, according as 
they are nearer or farther from its center; 


motion in the air, | | 
,|VO'TARESS (S.] a woman that has bound 
herſelf by a vow todo ſome religious action. 
VO!TARY (S.) one under the obligation of a 
religious vow ; alſo one that applies himſelf 
very ſtienuouſly to earneſty to ſtudy or bu- 
ſineſs &c. 8 


women adored a goddeſs for the ſame pur- VOTE (V.) to ſpeak for or in behalf of any 
perſon or thing; alſo to chuſe or ele ct a per- 
ſon into any office, by voting or ſpeaking, 


poſe, and both were adored by the Romons | 
as favourable to matrimony, in maintaining 


| - and the wife. 


VO-rivE 


A good correſpondence between the huſband [VOTE (S. ) a voice, order, advice, command, 
% * of Ow. 


alſo any ſudden whirlwind, or violent rapid 


YR 

-» VOTIVE (A.) belonging or appertaining to a 

vow. e 8 

- VOUCH (V.) to affirm, aſſure, maintain, war- 
rant, &c. in Law, it is to call a perſon into 
court to mak e good his warranty. 

. VOU/CHER (S.) an evidence, confirmation, or 
proof of any thitg, 

. VOU/CHING (S.) «Mirming, ſpeaking for, or 
ſaying a thitg is true, &c. 4 

VOUCHSA?FE (v.) to comply with, or yield, 

to conde ſeend, to grant, permit, or be pleaſed 
to do, &c. . 


VOUCHSA*FING (S.) granting, tomplying, | 


condeſcending, or ſlooping to, &c. 
VOUSSOVRS (S.) in Arcbitecture, are the 
particular ſtones that compoſe, make, or 
form any arch, large or ſmall, \ 
 VOW (V.) te religiouſly promiſe, ſwear, of 
ſolemnly afſdre a perſon that ſomething ſhall 
be done. 8 
VOW (S.) a religious promiſe, oath, or folemn 
aſſurance. 5 
VO WELS (S.) certain letters in the alphabet 
that have a peculiar ſound and ſignificancy 
of themſelves, without the addition of any 
others, which with us are the five following, 
viz. a, e, i, o, u; it is to be noted, that tbe : 
and u are ſometimes conſonants, when they 
ſtand before another ve in the ſame ſylla- 
ble, but then they aſſume another form, as 
in vow; judge, Te. ang are called ja and wee, 
VOYAGE (S.) a journey or paſſage by ſea, 

'VOY/AGING (S.) going from one place, king- 

dom, or country to another by ſea. 

UP (Part.) above, on high, aloft ; alſo out of 

bed, or riſen, Fo 
UPBRAIPD (V.) to reflect upon a perſon, to 
twit, reproach, or revile. 
UPBRAYDING (S.) reflecting, reviling, twit- 
11. of reproaching a perſon with, or for any 
thing, © i 0 
UPHO “LD (V.) to ſupport, favour, encou- 
rage, or maintain a perſon, affair, or argu- 
ment, N g 
UPHO*/LDER or UHO/LSTERER (S.) a 
tradeſman that makes beds, and all forts of 
furniture thereunto belonging. - | 
_ UPHO/LDING (8) keeping, maintaining, en- 
couraging, ſupporting, &c. | 
UPLAND (S.) the high ground, the moun- 
tainous or rifing part of a country. 

UPO N (part.) over, &c. | 

ah anos (A.) ſuperior in dignity, or higher in 
place, 

n (Al) the higheſt in dignity 
and place, 

UPPINGHAM:- (s.) in Rutlandfbire, a pretty 
compact country town, that bas a good market 
weekly on Wednefday; diftant from Lendan 
by computed, and $0 mea'vred miles. 

U PPISH (S.) proud, elevated, haughty, &c. 
U'PRIGHT (A.) ſtraigbt, even, perpendicu- 
hrz hone, ſincere, hearty, true, &c. ; 
U'PRIGHT {S.) the front or fore-fide of a real 

buldiog, or of a eravght or medel. | 


— 


UR 1 


|UPRYSING (s.) the getting up, and coming | 


out of a cloud, or from below the horizon, 
like the ſun in the morning. pd 


diſorder, a tumult, quarrel, or hurly burley. 
U/PSHO'T (S.) the end or determination of a 
matter. 4 
UP/SIDE (S.) that fide that lies uppermoſt; 
UPSI/TTING- (S.) ſpoken of women in their 
Iying-in, beginning to ſit up or leave their 
qa N 


UP/START (S.) one that is by ſome uncom- 
mon method brought from a low to a great 
fortune, tbat bebaves himſelf proudly, im- 
periouſly, or wantonly. | f 

U/PTON (S.) in Worceſterſhire, is a very an- 
cient place, and is now a noted town upon 

the Severn over which it has a good bridge; 

the market is weekly on Tueſday 3 diſtant 
from London 83 compured, and 101 meaſured 
miles. | 

U'/PWARD (Part.) above or beyond the pre- 
ſent place or time, 

URA/NIA (3.) one of the Muſes, ſaid to be 
the inventreſs of aſtronomy, and repreſented 

by a beautiful lady, cloathed with an azure 

robe, and her head adorned with a cornet of 
ſtars, holding in her right-hand the celeſtial 
globe, and in her left the terreſtrial onev 

URANO/SCOPIST (S.) an aſtronomer, or ob- 

ſerver of the ftars, aad other heavenly bodies, 

URANO/SCOPY (S.) aſtronomy, or the ſci- 

ence that contemplates and demonftrates the 

motions, diſtances, appearances, changes, 

eclipſes, &e. of the heavenly bodies, 2 

URBA/NE (A.) humane, tender, good- natur d, 

compaſſionate, genteel, civil, courteous, &c. 

URBA/NITY (S.) good breeding, civility, gen- 

tleman-like behaviour, tenderneſs, &c, 

U/RCHIN (S.) a little boy or girl; alſo a 

hedge-hoſt, &c, 

URE (S.) cuftom, uſe, &c, + . 

U/RETER (S.) a fiſtulous, membranovs veſſel, 

proceeding from both reins; and opens be- 

tween the membranes of the bladder, through 

which the urine 'paſſes from the reins to the 
bladder. | | 


veſſel through which the unne is diſcharged 
by men or women ;- and alſo the conveyance 
of the ſeed, the ſeminal veſſels emptying them- 
ſelves into it by two ſmall holes at the be- 
ginning of it, * | ; 


excite urine, ws T5 
URGE (v.) to more or preſs 'sarneftly, to pro- 
voke ſtir up, or excite ; alſo to make angry, 
or diſp!eaſe, | . 
U'RGENCY or U RGENT NES (.) the 
eagerneſs or earneſtneſs wherewith any thing 
is preſſed, inforced, or required; alſo the 
neceſſity or importunity for doing a thing 
reſently or immedia'ely, | | 
U'RIM-and "FHUMMIM (S) /ights and per- 


f-Hiom 5 much diſpute is among the learned 
| I il : 2 at 


U/PROAR (S.) | a great noiſe, confuſion, or 


U'RETHRA or FV/STULA (s.) the paſſage or 


URE'/TICKS (S.) medicines —_ procure or 


—— — er — 


no certainty can be come at by all that has 


dinary occaſions, and that the high prieſt on- 


aud never performed it for a private perſon or 
. occaſion, but only for the king, the preſident | 


common welfare of the church or flate. 

 U'/RINAL (S.) a bottle or glaſs made or uſed to 
put or contain the urine of a fick perſon in, 
the diſorcer of their patients, and to be able 
in many caſes is altogether impoſhble though 
may be gueſſed. 


„ rise. | 


of thoſe that were to fight at the publick* 


„„ 
what this was among the antient Jes, bu 


deen hitherto done; the whole that can be 


known is, that it was ſoma way or other of | 


obtaining an anſwer from God upon extraor- 
ly was the officiating minifter in this cere- 


mony, and that whenever it was performed, 
he. was dreſſed in all his pontificial ornaments, 


of the ſanhedrim, the general of the army, 
&c. and always upon ſomething relating to the 


by which ſome mountebanks pretend to know 
to apply proper remedies accordingly, which 
ſomething relating to the general conſtitution 
U/RINARY (A.) ſomething belongirg to the 
U/RINE (S.) aka called oi or that ſerous 


- excrement or water which is diſcharged thro' 
the urethra. 1 


' V/RINOUS A.) ſimilar to, fulr of, or par- ̃ 


taking of the nature of urine. | 


URN (s.) a veſſel uſed by the ancients for feve- 
tal purpoſes 3 ſometimes the put the names 


ſhews into them, and ſo drew them out by 
ots ; ſometimes they threw their votes into 
them at publick elections of magiſtrates; and 
„ſometimes the judges put their written 
pin ons upon extraordinagy occaſions, that ſo 


8 


. the judgment of the majority of the bench]. 


might be collected; but the greateſt and moſt 
frequent uſe was to put the aſhes of the dead 
in after their bodies were burnt, Theſe urn 
were ſometimes put under tomb-ſtones, or 
within vaults or graves 3 and ſometimes kept 
in the houſes. Theſe urns were generally 
made of earth, but ſome emperors, &c. have 


had.them of gold, filve!, marble, &c, they 


were ordinarly ſhaped like our flower-pots or 
china jars 3 alſo the name of a Reman mea- 

; fore, containing about one of our firkins. 
UROCRITE/RIUM (S.) the cafting of urine, 
or the giving or making of judgments upon 
Aiſeaſes by that method. 
U'ROMANCY (S.) the diving, gueſſing, or 
forming a judgment by a perſon's utine, 


URO/SCOPY (S.) the art of caſting water, or]. 


. -framing a judgment of the flate of health a 
perſon is in from the ſight of the water. 
U/RSULSVNES (S.) an order of nuns that go- 

vern emſelves by the Auguſtine rule. 
US (S.) we that are now preſent, &e. 1 
U/SAGE (S.) the mode, manner, or cuſtom of 
doing any thing formerly, or now. 7 
U/SANCE (S.) a quantity of time allowed to 

pay a foreign bill of exchange in, after the 


UTE 
to the ſame day of the month following that 
the bill is drawn on; as, ſuppoſe a bill drawn 
the 5th of February, the wſuance will be out 
the 5th of Marth, &c. but if the bill be 
drawn from Hollard upon London, it is two 


their diſtance; but from Jrehand it is com- 

. monly 21 days after fight or time of preſen. 
tation for payment, though theſe rules are not 
always ſtrictly obſerved, but the time is, more 
or leſs, as the parties may agree, or the urgency 
of the occafion may require, 

USE (V+ to occupy, employ, or practiſe. 

USE (S.) the purpoſe, deſign, or intent, for 

which a thing is made; alſo the practice or 

employment of a perſon or ching; alſo the 

common ſenſe or meaning of a word, &c. 

'SEFUL (A.) convenient, ſuitable, proper 

neceſlaty, commodious, beneficial, &. 

U/SHER (S.) an aſſiſtant or under-maſter in 4 
ſchool ; alſo an officer that attends perſons of 

diſtinction. © 

U/SHER (V.) to introduce, make way for, or 

bring into any place, 

USK (S.) in Monmon th ſpire, fitate on a river of 

the ſame name, a large, well-built town, of 

of ſtone houſes, that have two good market; 
weekly, viz, on Monday and Friday ; diftant 

_ Londen 108 cumputed, and 130 meafuret 

miles. 8 

* SQY EB AUCH (S.) a cordial dram, or ſpirit, 

_ , firſt made in Ireland. 

U/STION (S.) an actual burning or ſearing, at 

in Surgery or Farriery ; alſo the calcining of 

| . medicines, &c. ; 
U/SUAL (A.) cuſtomary, ordinary, frequent, 

U*SURER  (S.) one Who tends money upon in- 
tereſt ; but commonly means ſuch as make 2 

trade of it, and generally take larger premium: 
or rates for the ſum lent than the law al- 
lows; a covetous, hard- hearted, griping 
wretch, | 

USU/RIOUS (A.) griping, covetuous, like to 
or after the manner of uſurers, 

USU*RP (V.) to take or ſeize upon a kingdom, 
c. to which a perſon has no right or pre- 
tention, to force or thruſt one's felf intopol- 
ſeſſion, power, or authority, &c, _. 

USURPA'/TION (S.) the act of taking. holt- 
ing, and exerciſing that authority to which t 
perſon has no title or equitable right. 

USURPER (S.) one who thruſts himſelf un- 
juſtly into power, authority, &c. 

-U/SUR Y S.) ſometimes means the amount ot 

intereſt of a ſum of money over and above he 

principal or ſum lent, whether legal or illegal, 
moderate or extortionate; and ſomerimes the 
practice of lending money for the ſake of the 
advantage ariſing therefrom; but generally an 
extravagant gain is intended by the word. 

U'TAS (S.) in Law, ſignifies + the eight day 

after, or following any of the terms or fe- 

ſtivala. ; 

UTE/NSIL (S.) any neceſſary or ay” 

Imple- 


fate thereof, which on inland bills is uſual}y 


*"—" 


months; and from other places according to 


VT T 


UVU. 


3 3 > of proviſions z diſtant from London 104 
hat | Tmoplement or tool, with d Jr | > dk „ and 2 
wn any buſineſs, as à pen eee n — obli to VU*LCAN (S.) among the Poet, called the 
out War, thoſe things that” a 15 Nen, tre god of ſubterranean fre! and eſteemed the 
| be - furniſh. a ſoldier with in his 2 preſident over metals, faid to be the ſon of 
two called utenſils, which are a * 1 57 cup to Fupiter and Jure, but upon his being defor- 
80 and proper covering, a pot, 2 g x" fr 113 a | med, he was kicked out of heaven by Jupiter, 
m- drink out of, 2 diſh, a place at the fire, dy the fall from whence he became . 
ſen - " candle. © © | | | ied Venus, but ſhe having no great af- 
| not U/T1BLE (A. ) capable or fit to be ved Ineſs —— > Kim kept company with Mars, 
nore UTPFLITY {S.) benefit, advantage, uſefu n 0 1. an eber Arange: and fabulous fieiien 
ency U/TLAWRY or OU7TLAWRY 1 * 45 are invented of him, but the truth ſeems to 
cial procell, or ſentence pronounced again be, that he was a prince of Traly, who cate- 
thoſe who Toptemptuouſly refuſe exe goneed Om fully improved the diggingrand diſcovering of 
for a lau- court after due notice given, and wri / mines, and preparing and refining of metals, 
9 ee ere 
d the roclamation award n ; anvil, c. by his fide, ' * © 
„ ol er this ſnence wight be Killed or | with vo anvil, ec. by adap, mes, 
| ut to dea N man, . b 5 a | : * 
„ ß ISL ECL IErtE | a. ns. am coma 
rina the beginning of the'reig \ lee | 2 alearned people. 
ons of prevent inhumanity, and the ſhedding are VELCATE(S) . of the common old 
tian blood, the Judges reſolved it was he * Latin tranſlation of the Bible, ſaid to be done 
for, or ful for any man bur" the ſheriff only, oi, from the Hebretyu about the latter end of the 
a lawful warrent therefore to put to 1 fourth century and the beginning of the fifth, 
ver of erage eee which the council of Trent authoriſe” as the 
'n, of of the car was for felony, and thoſe that only tus wrden and the! e 
arket! did, ſhould be puniſhed with the fame Eee 
diſtant and penalties, 'as for the er- er vblithed corrett x the fizkt was:publithed-im 
eatured perſon, and ſo the laws OD : 590, but upon examination it was found im- 
. nn ak re in 1592, another edi- 
' ſpin, ros r (A.) the'greateſt power, ability, or — rey which is looked upon as 
skill that a per on can exhibit, Ks ki f the model of all that have been printed ſineeʒ 
ing, a8 UTOPIA (S.) an, 1umaginary country, or A and it is this edition that the church of Rome 
ning of dom, ſuppoſed to be governed by more p f | bolds authentick, and agreeable to the deter- 
_ e Aer N Fro RY mination of the council of T rent, though the 
vent, things will admit of. {0 SOR" arned divines of that 
pon in- TER (A.) the laſt, greateſt, moſt abſolute „ there are ſeveral fault 
_ rr . rn Aue oui tay or younger | ſtill remaining, but ſay, that the 22 
emiu tter Barriſters , ' d that 
| law al- counſel, that are , tea pleaders in a court _ good reaſons _ to amend wN 2 
griping el A oat arr ten efarde. VU'LNERABLE (A.) capable of being pierced 
e court, x 
like to U'TTER (V.) to ſpeak, ſpread abroad, ſell, . 45 (S.) a medicine proper for, 
: „end, or diſperſe, _ be | or good againſt the danger of a wound, 
e e ey Er I (A.) cunning, 
t or pre- poken, | Mo | : in a fox-like manner, &c. 
int opal 'TTER ANCE (8.) ſpeech, or the way or er 1 = = 4 of prey, declared 
mode of ſpeaking ; alſo the offering or IE unclean in Meſes's catalogue ; they are faid 
8 holt- poſing any commodity to ſale, af — upon human fleſh, for which reaſon 
which t 'TTEREST o 1] LENMOST 13.) the h ients eſteemed them birds of ill omen, 
N fartheſt, or meſt diftant part of any country,” | the IT Remans, who had the contrary 
mſelf un- 'TTERING (S.) * offering, or ex- — — , 
poſing any thing to ſale, vu? A.) rapicious, eruel, &c. of 
Ken Ec) qt, ci, what a. | VOLTORINE £4.) pew, cu, 
above ine Olutely, poſitively. * vs a the wind- pipe; it 
or illega}, TTO/XETER (s.) ia Staffordſbire, com- ö — — 
en Mes Hrits 0098" Wa, © hangs dove the chink of the larynxyand is a 
ike of the, fruitful, gentle riſing ground, at the bottom | dale, 2 ee a ſubſtance ſeemingly.glandu- 
dera wacreof are many fine, rich rey — Borg hs re i ngy, and red, of an oblong roungiſh 
word. feed abundance 8 8 0 = . per part thicker, and ending 
eight &f eee — 3.1 eort | buf lyin an — its uſe is to attempetate 
ms or fe- market place is very neat and convenient, and | obtuſely1 . falling pdt 
: the market, which is weekly on Wedneſday, Þ-- noftril . fo etimes it ticks out tco far, 
onveniekt is the greateſt in all theſe parts, for cattle, |: the — ri 9 8 us that al pie it; 
imple- ſheep, ſwine,: buſter, cheeſe, corn, and all | by reaſon of the humour which 


I'viz 


r. 
WA 
; - » 


"lt 1 : F 
WA 
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which cannot return by the lymphatick veſ- | enter u n, or decare wer againſt another; 
- Tels, which occaſions that diſorder vulgarly and in it is giving ſecurity for the per- 
call the falling down of the palate, formance of any thing, d a 

UXBRIDGE (S.) in Middlzſex,..a large, plea- WA'GER (S.) a ſum of money depoſited, or a 


ſant market town, on the great road to Ox- 
| ford, well inhabited, and full of inns, and 
particularly famous ſor a great number of 
gentlement, &c. houſes, and fine ſeats, in 
and near it; the market is weekly well ſup- 
, plied on Thurſday; it is governed by two]. 
| Flite, two conſtables, and faur tything- 
men, called headboroughs; diſtant from 
| London 15 computed, and 18 meaſured 
miles. >. þ 
 VXO/RIOVUS (A.) very wifiſh; alſo fond of, 
toying, playing, or wantoning with a wife. 
' VYE or VIE (V.) to ſtrive, contend with, to 
endeavour to outdo or excel another in art, 
Gy 414) 
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Ys the 214 letter in our alphabet, and one of 
"| of thoſe called a conſonant, not uſed or 
known among the Ancients, nor among many 
of the Moderns, except the G-rmans, and 
their immitators, as the Engliſh, Cc. among 
Us, it looſes its ſound when written before an 

1, as wrong, wright, Sc. and after an o, as, 


52 y SCo | 
WA/BBLE (v.) to go round irregularly, like a 
top almoſt down, or ſpent in ſpinning z to, 
move or wriggle diſorderly, like a kite that 
flies unſteadily, &c, 
WAD (S.) a handful of hay, hemp, ſtraw, &c. 


that is ratnrned upon the top of gunpowder | 


in a piece of ordnance, | 
WA/DDING (S.) a thin, coarſe, woollen 
manufacture, made to line mens morning 
gos, the plaits of their coats, &c. 
WA DDLE (V.) to walk or go ſideling like a 
duck. | | 
WA/DDLES (S.) the teſticles of a cock, 
WADE (V.) to paſs, walk, or go through a 
river, pond, or other water that is. but 
; ſhallow. , R 
WA'FER (S.) a thin cake or paſte dried, uſed 
to ſeal letters with, &c. alſo to eat; and a- 
mong the Roman Catbolicks, it is a cake ſealed 
or ſtamped with a lamb, and which is con · 

© ſecrated and given in the ſacrament to the 
laity, both as bread and wine. ö 
WAF T (S.) in the Sea Language, ſignifies a 
... gvardian-ſhip, convoy, &c. alſo any thing for 
afi 
alſo-a ſignal of diſtreſs, known by hanging 

: ſomething on the main ſtay, | 
WAF (V.) to row, direct, or ſail a boat, ſhip, 
Kc. croſs a river, ſea, &c. 
WAG (V.) to move, ſtir, ſhake, .&c,_ - 
WAG (S.) an arch, merry, unlucky fellow, a: 
_ 'droll, &c. : ; | 
WAGE (V.) to lay a bet or wager about any 


to have the boat come on board; 


contract made about the doing or not doing 
any thing ; and in Law, it is offering to take 


an oath that the proſecuted perſon is not in- 


debted the ſum for Which he is ſued. | 


WA'/GES (S.) the ſalary, premium, rewart, 


hire, &c. that any one does, or contracts to 
receive for his labour, ſervice, &c. 


WA/GGERY or WA'GGISHNESS (S.) drol- 


lery, ſporting, mirth, frolickſomeneſs, &c. 


WA/GGING (S.) ftirring, moving, ſhaking, 


Ec. as a dog does his tail, &c, 


WA'/GGISH (A.) ſportive, unlucky, wanton, 


frolickſome, humoroug, merry, &c, 
WA'/GGLE (V.) to joggle or move backwards 
and forwards, when it opght to be firm and 
tight, like a nail that is looſe, &c, 
WA/GGON (S.) a large cart with four wheels 
to convey goods, merchandize, perſons, &, 
from place to place, eſpecially long journier, 
WA/GGONAGE (S.) the hire, premium, cr 
reward paid for the uſe of a waggon. 
WA'/GGONER (S.) the perſon that drives or 
directs a waggon, &Cc, and among the A- 
#omers, it is a northern conſtellation, called 
alſo Charles's wain, 
WA'/GTAIL.(S.)- the name of a bird remark- 
able for the frequent motion of his tail; alſo 
the character of a looſe woman. 
Wal (S.) a thing loſt, which in times pak, 
was judged to belong to the finder by the las 
of nature, but now by the law of nations to 
the prince, or lord of the fee; but if the 
owner ſhall claim it within a year and a «ay, 
it ſhall be reſtored. to him again; but waif 
moſt properly is, when a thief having ſtolen 
goods, and being purſued, leaves the goods bo- 
hind him to further his eſcape z alſo cattle 
that are loft or ſtrayed from their proper ferd- 
ing place, 
WA'/IFARING or WAY/FARING (A.) 
journeying, travelling going from place iv 
place. . * ) „ 
Wall. (v.) to bemoan, lament, ſorrow for, & 


| WAIN (S.) a cart or waggon, eſpecially ſuch a 


are drawn by oxen. 


|WAVNELEET (S.) in Lincolnſpire, 2 wel 


compacted town, in the fenny parts, near the 
ſea, famous for its fine free · ſchool; its market 
is weekly on Saturday; diftant from Lo 
don 102 computed and 124 meaſured 
mies. ; 

WAVNSCOT or WATVNSCOTING 6 
ſometimes means the timber or planks u 
to line rooms with; and ſometimes the wall 
of a room ſo lined. © ? 

WAINSCOT (V.) to line the walls or part 

tions of rooms with boards framed, and hand- 


þ 


ſomely put together. 
WAIST (S.) the middle part of the human bod: 
WAIT (V.) to ftay, tarry fer, or attend up" 


WAITE 


thing; alſo one king or nation to begin or 


any perſon or thing, 
5 


cloths 
town 
Londo 


miles, 


WA/KE 


inclin 


WA'LD 


$ 70 
ſaffror 
laſt ce 


Wards 
n and 


wheels 
, &c, 
urniet, 
im, cr 


if the 


for, &c. 
j ſuch a3 


WAIVE( 


WAIYWARD (A.) peeviſh, croſs, forward, 
WAKE (A.) to watch; or forbear from ſleep, * 
WAKE (S.) at Sea, is the ſmooth water, which 


WAKEFIELD (s.) in the Viß- Riding of 


WA'KEFUL (A.) ſoon roufed from ſleep, not 
WALDEN (s.) in E 


WALES (8.) once a famous and diſtinct king- 


1 


. ; - 
*. 


"tends upon another ; alſo the name given to a 
board or filver plate uſed to put glaſſes on, 
and bring the wine, beer, &c. to perſons at 

dinner, &c. T 


publick res feaſts, &c. 


to appear when ſued in law; but ſhe is not 


called an out- law, becauſe women are not] 


ſworn in leets to the king. 


moroſe, unruly, &c, 


roufe, excite, or awake. 


the ſhip doth make aſtern her, ſhewing the 
path of the ſhip, from whence the ſkilful ſai- 
lor is able to make a judgement of what 
quantity of way the ſhip makes, &c. alſo a 
country feaſt uſually obſerved the Sunday 
next after the ſaint's to whom the pa- 
' riſh church was dedicated, | 


Yorkſhire, is a large handſome, well-built, 
rich town, full of the clothing trade and 
people; the river Calder runs thro? it, and by 
its being navigable occaſions the trade to be a 
great deal more eaſily carried on than other- 
wiſe it could be; ſo it is commonly reported 
there are more people in this town than in 
ort city, the church is exceeding beautiful, 
and has the higheſt ſpire of any church in 


theſe parts; it has alſo a magnificent bridge | 


over the river, upen which is built a fine 
chapel by Edward IV. in memory of the fa- 
tal battle that was fought here, in which his 
father was lain upon the ſpot ; there are 
two markets weekly, viz. on Thurſday for 
all ſorts of provifions, and Friday for woollen 
cloths, which are made in and near this 
town in great abundance z diſtant from 


London 133 computed, and 172 meaſured. 
miles, | 


inclined to much ſleep or drowſineſs. 

ſex, commonly called 
Saffron-Walden, from the great quantity of 
ſaffron that has grown there within the three 
laſt centuries, it not being known in England 
till Edward II ld's time, and now is ſaid to 
exceed all that grows in any other part of the 


world; it was incorporated by king Edward 


VI. and is governed by a mayor and 24 alder- 
men, out of whom is yearly choſen a trea- 
ſurer, who is the head officer for that year, 
and two chamberlains, for his aſſiſtants, &c. 
the market is weekly on Saturday, which 
18 2 very plentiful one; diſtant from Lon- 


don 35 computed, and 42 meaſured 
miles, . 


'd 


WALTER (S.) a ſervant or perſan that at- 


WAITES (S.) in corporate Towne, are a ſet of 
muſicians that attend upon the mayor, &c, at}. 


.) a woman that is left out, or for- | 
ſaken by the law, for contemptuouſly refuſing | 


| 


, * 


"P 
* 


WAL 
except, on the eaſt, where it joins to England; 
formerly it extended eaſtward as Far as the 
Severn, till O the great drove the Welſb 


out of the plain countries beyond the river, 


and ſhut them up in the mountain by a great 
dike, called Offa's. Dike, which parted En- 
gland from Wales. Harold enacted, that if 
any Wilſhman was found with a weapon in 
bis hand on this ſide the ſaid dike, he ſhould 
have his right bandcut off; this ditch reach- 
ed about a' 1c miles, viz, from where the 
Wye falls into the Severn to Cheſter, the re- 
mains whereof are viſible at this day; the in- 
habitats are generally eſteemed men of ho- 
neſt principles, but very cholorick, always 
troubleſome to the Exgliſb till Henry VIIth's 
time, who being born in this kingdom, they 
ſubmitted to as their natural kiag, whoſe ſon 
Henry VIII. by act of parliament made them 
one nation. with the Engliſh, ſubject to the 
ſame laws, capable of the ſame preferments, 
and privileged with the ſame immunities ; he 
alſo eſtabliſhed a court at Ludloww for the eaſe 
of his Yelp ſubjects, which is kept after the 
ſame manner as the king's courts at W:flmin- 
fer, and have ever ſince. continued as good 
ſubjects, and hearty defenders of the laws, 
liberties, and religion of their country, as the 
beſt of their fellow ſubjects; their language 
is the old Britiſh, and notwithſtanding their 
long mixture and cetnmunication with the 
. Engliſh, it remains the leaſt mixed with fo- 
reign words of any language in Europe; it 
was formerly divided into North Wales. the 
the moſt barren, Powes Land more fertile, and 
South Walti the moſt plentiful, each having 
a prince of its own ;z but it is now divided 
only intò North and South Wales, containing 
12 counties, which are about 120 miles from 
north to ſouth, and about $o from eaſt to 
weſt ; it is divided into four circuits for the 
adminiſtration of civil juſtice, and four bi- 
ſhopricks for church government, under the 
archbiſhop 'of Canterbury, containing, 1016 
. pariſhes, 4 cities, 55 market-towns, and 4x 
'caftles of the old erection. | 
WALES (S.) in a Ship, are thoſe ribs or bends 
>of planks that lie ſome beyond others, for the 


men to clamber up the fides, by putting their 


feet thereon. > _ 8 
WALK (V.) to move or go forward upon one's 
feet, f | 
WALK (S.) a ſpace of ground that a perſon 
goes at one time; alſo a path made commo- 
dious in a garden on purpoſe to walk on. 
WALL (S.) a partition or incloſure for a houſe, 
field, & c. built ot made of earth, ſtone, or 
r Fs 
WALL V.) to build a wall, or incloſe a place 
with earth, ſtone, or bricks. 
WA/LLET (S.) a travelling-bag with two pare 
titions, to render the burden equal on both 
ſides of the horſe, &c. 


, 10 England, bounded vn all fides by the fea, 


/ 


| 


* 
* 


n: 


the cryſialling humour whereby the fight is 
gs ee 


| WA'/LL-EYE (S.) an eye that has a defect in 
om, but now only a principality belonging 
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WA/LSHAM-NORTH or WA/LSHAM (s) 


„* 
1 


bl mock obftrufted and ſometimes wholly fpoil- 


ancient town, and formerly much noted; it 


' handſome town-hall and a market-place, 


miles. 
WALLO/ONS (S.) the inhabitants of the 


WA/LOP (S.) a roll of fat, or fleſh. 
WA/LLOW (V.) to roll er tumble in the dirt, 
mire, &c, to live in riotouſneſs, &c. ; 
WA'LNUT (S.) a large fort of aut, the fruit 


Which in the town is wrought into ſpurs, 


WA'LS/NGHAM (s.) in Nerfo!k, a pretty 


V A'LTHAM S.) in Eſſex, commonly called 


/ 
a * 


WAL 


; it is alſo called the pin and web, or a film 
or ſkin that grows over the ſight of the eye. 
A'LLING (S.) à wall or wall work made of 
earth, bricks, ſtone, &c. | 
A'LLINGFORD (S.) in Berkſhire, 2 very 


was utterly deſtroyed by the Danes in 1006, 
but was ſoon after rebuilt, and was eſteem'd 
a borough in Edward the Confeſſor's time, 
and by ſome called a city, containing 276 
houſes, ; it had a fine, Lrong caſtle, which 
is now utterly demoliſhed, and tho' not ſo 
magnificent as formerly, yet it is at preſent a 
large handſome town, that has in it tio prin- 
cipal ſtreets, in the chief of which is built a 


where the aſſizes are ſometimes held; and 
the quatter-ſefſions for tke borough, which is 
a dictinct juriſdiction; it had four churches, 
two of which were entirely demoliſhed in the 
grand rebellion, and a third much damaged, 
ſo that they uſe but one conſtantly ; the rents 
and profits of the market and fairs are ſaid 
to be now veſted in the corporation, which 
conſiſts of a mayor. ſix aldermen, &c. the re- 
turn for burgeſſes for this ancient borough, 
which ſends two to parliament, is veſted in 
the mayor, burgeſſes and commonality; there 
are weekly two conſiderable markets here, 
wiz. on Tueſday and Friday; diſtant from 
London 38 computed, and 46 meaſured 


Spaniſh low countries, commonly called 
Flanders, Sc. ; | 


whereof is very pl-aſant to eat, and the wood 


of the tree eſteemed the fineſt in the world] 
for making beautiful cabinets, book-caſes, 
cheſts of drawers, &c, - 
W A/LSAL or W&/LSHALL (S.) in Stafford- 


ſhire, is a good and pleaſant corporate town, 
ſituate upon the top of a hill, governed by a 
mayor, &c. In and near this town are ſe- 
veral iron+ mines which produce good iron, 


bridle-bi:s, ſtitrops, buckles, &c. in which a 


conſiderable trade is carried on; the market 


is weekly on Tveſday ; diſtant from London 
92 computed, and 113 meaſured miles. 


in Norfolk, has a good market week'y on 
Thurfday; diſtant from London 1co com- 
uted, and 121 meaſured miles. 


good town, whoſe market is weekly on Fri- 

dav; diftant from London 92 computed, and 
116 meaſured miles; the ſoil about this 
town is noi ed for its yielding good ſaffron, 


WAK 


ſmall market weekly on Tueſday z Aſtant 
im London 12 computed, and 13 meafured 
miles, 
WA'LTHAM ON THE WOULD (54 ia 
Liceſterſpire, a mean town, whoſe market iz 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Londen 56 
computed, and 91 meaſured miles, 
WA'MBLING (S.) rumbling, or moving up 
and down irregularly 
WAV A.)] pale, faint, feeble, &c. 
WAND (S.] a thin tick, or long ſwitch er 
twig. | 
WA/NDED. (S.) chairs, &c. wickered or 
twigged. i | 
WA/NDER (V.) to ſtraggle or go about from 
place to place, without having any ſettled 
buſineſs or habitation, | 
WAI#/NE (S.) the decreaſe or waiſting of any 
thing, as of the moon when ſhe is paſt her 
ſecond quarter, or the full. 
WA/NGATES (S.) the name of a famous 
channel or ſtrait, between the country of this 
name and the firm land of Muſcovia, the cur- 
rent of whoſe water lies from eaſt to weſt, 
which join the ſeas of Mufcovy and Tartary ; 
it was firſt diſcovered in 1:94, by the Hel- 
land. rs; alſo the name of the paſſages from 
one drift in a mine to another, 
WA/NG-TEETH (S.] the great jaw teeth. 
WA/NNESS (S.] paleneſe, faintneſs, weak- 
neſs, &c, f 
WANT (S.) neceſſity, poverty, deSciency, 
lack, &c. 
WANTAGE (S.) in Berkfbire, an ancient and 
' pretty neat county town, noted for being the 
_ birth-place of the famous king Alfred, who 
ſeveral times defeated the Danes; the market 
is weekly on a Saturday; diſtant from 
London 5350 computed, and 39 meaſured 
miles. 
WA/NTING (A.) nece ſſitops, poor, deficient, 
negligent, careleſs, c. 2 
WAN TON (A.) gay, airy, friſky, laſcivious, 
 &c, 
WA/PENTAKES (S.) a diviſion or part of a 
county, in ſome places called a hundred; it 
was 2nciently the cuſtom, that when any one 
took upon bim the government of the hun- 
dred, the free ſuitors met him with lances, 
and he deſcending from his horſe, all came 
came up to him, and he holding his Jance 
upright, all the reſt, in ſign of obedience, 
touched it with theirs, 
WAR (S.) the contending or fighting of tyo 
nations, kingdoms, or people, &c, 
WA/RBLE (V.) co ſing in a melodious, 0123 
mental, trilling manner, like a canary-burd 
&c. | 
WARD (s.) ſometimes means a minor, bo 
formerly bad both his perſon and eſtate in 
the king's cuſtody, till he was 21 yea" of 
age, and now is vſvally under guardians 0 
, the father's appoinment, &c. ſometimes i 


Wattkam'.ithy, on the river Ley, has 2 


means the act or duty of watchive the publick 
6 ways 3 and ſometimes a diviſion t ond 
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* WA/RDENSHIP (S.) the duty, office, power, 


name of a family, 


WAR 5 
tion of a city, hoſpital, &c. that has par- 
ticular magiſtrates and officers belonging to 


it. 

WARD (V.) to ſxeep guard or watch, to look 
after and take care of a place or per ſon; 
alſo to parry.or put. off or aſide a paſs or 
thruſt of a ſword, &c, | 

WARDEN (S.) an officer who is the head or 
governor of a college, priſon, office, &c, 

WA'RDEN-PEAR (S.) a particular ſort of 
fruit that while raw is very indifferent. eating, 
but when baked very agreeably taſted. 


or authority of a warden, 

WA'/RDER (S.) a beadle or ſtaff- man who 
keeps guard or watch in the day-time ; alſo 
the name of certain officers at the tower of 
London, whoſe duty it is to wait at the gate, 
and to take an account of all perſons that 
come into it, and alſo attend ſtate priſoners. 

WA'RDING (S.) the keeping, defending, 
guarding, or preſerving of or againſt any thing 
that threatens with danger, &c. | 

WA'RDMOTE (S.) a meeting of the ſeveral 
officers, &c. at a court, for the managing 
and regulating the affairs of the ward or di- 
viſion they belong to. 

WARDROBE (S.) a publick place or appart- 
ment for the king's cloaths, veſtments, &c. 
alſo any place for the ſame purpoſe be:ong- 
ing to private perſons, 

WA'/RD-STAFF (S.) the ancient name for a 
conſtable's or watchman's ſtaff. ; 

WARE (S.) in Hertfrdſbire, at preſent is 


river Ley or Lea, and conſiſts of one large 
ſtreet about a mile logg, and ſeveral back 
ſtreets or lanes which are alſo full of houſes 

and famous for good inns, and particularly 
one that has a great bed 12 feet ſquare ; here 

is the river from whence the new-river 
company have brought their water, to ſerve 
the greateſt part of the houſes in and about 
London; here is a good market weekly on 
Tueſday ; diſtant from London 20 computed, 
and 21 meaſured miles, 

WARE (S.) any ſort of goods or commodities 
fit for merchandize ; alſo a ſtoppage or dam 
ia a river; alſo the name of a town, or ſur- 


** 


a x. 


W A'REHAM (S.) in Dorſetſbirg, is efteemed 
the ancienteſt borough, and was reckoned the 
largeſt town, in the whole ſhire, having 
bad 17 churches in it, tho“ there are now 
but three, and they all ſupplied by one mi- 
ſter it conſiſts now only of two flreets 
croſſing one another, and they but meanly 
built, tho? antiently it had a wall and dich 
and a ſtrong caſtle, but the wall and caſtle 
are now demoliſhed; it was formerly a noted 
ſea- port, which occaſiened it to be well- 
peopled, but the river growing innavigable, 
by being choaked up with. ſand, the trade 

decayed, and the town grew poor and thinly 


ſituated in a valley, on the eaſt fide of the | 


WAR 
mayor, fix capital burgefſes, 12 common 
council-men and their aſſiſtants; the mayor 
recorder, and preceding mayor, - are juſtices 
of the peace ; they ſend two members to 
parliament, who are choſen by all the inhabi- 
rants that pay ſcot and lot; diſtant from Lon-' 
don 20 computed, and 109 meaſured miles. 

WA'/RFARE (S.) the ſtate or condition of any 
military expedition; æbeing at war. 

WA RIN TSS (S.) prudential care, caution, or 
neceſſary obſervation, - 2 

WA'RLIKE (A.) after the manner of thoſe 
that are at war, bold, ſtout, courageous, &c. 

WARM (V.) to take away the cold that is in 
or about any thing, to heat ; alſo to chafe 
or make angry, &, 

WARM (A.) of a temperate degree of heat; 
alſo eager, reſolute, paſſionate, &c, 

WA'RMINSTER (S.) in #/3/pire, commonly 
called Varmiſſer, is a very ancient town 

| that enjoyed great privileges, it is now noted 
for the vaſt quantites of corn that are weekly 
drought to it market on Saturday; diftant 
— London 80 computed, and 100 meaſured 
miles, g | 

WARMTH (S.) a moderate degree of heat; 
alſo paſſionate, eagerneſs, &c, - 

WARN (V.) to give a perſon notice, to tell 
before-band, to adviſe of danger, &c. alſo to 
cite or ſummons a perſon into a law-court, 
&c, | 

WARP (V.) to bend, caſt, or make crooked 

alſo to draw out into a great length, as the 

warp of a weaver's piece of work, &c. and 
in the Sea Language, it is to bave an anchor 

faſtened to a great rope to draw a ſhip over a 

bar in a ſhal'ow water, cc. 

WA'RRANT or WSRRANTIZE (V.) to 
give ſecurity for the performance of a law- 
contract, to aſſure a perſon' of the truth or 
ſincerity" of any thing, &c. a. 

WA/RRANT (S.) a written order by which a 
perſon acts authoritative'y in affiairs, that he 
could not without it, n 

WA'RRANTABLE (A.) lawful, that may 
be defended or juſtified, ; 

WA'RRANTY (S.) a deed of ſecurity for the 
peaformance of any contract, &c. 

WA/RREN (S.) ſometimes means a place for 

| preſerving and ſtoring fiſh in the midſt of a 
river; and ſometimes a place privileged for 
the keeping of conies, hares, partridges, 
pheaſants, &c, 

WA'RRINER (S.) one who keeps or looks 
alter a warren, 

WAIRRING TON (S.) in Lancaſpire, on the 
river Mirſey, over which is a fine ſtone 
bridge, is an old large, populous tewn, and 
full of good country tradeſinen; the linen 
manufa&dre, called buck a back, is carried 
on here; it is alſo noted for exerhent malt; 
the market is weekly on Wedneſda; dif- 
tant from London 136 computed, and 192 
meaſured miles, - : | 


inhabited, though it 1s ſtill governed by a 


| WA'RRIQR or WA'RRIER (s.) a ſoldier 
LESS that 
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Was. 
that is fkilful in war, and ready and willing | 
to fight, &c. 


WART (S.) a hard excreſcence that ariſes in 
the ſkin or fleſh, 


WARWICK (S.) in Warwickſbire, is the 


county-town, and has been a very ancient 
corporation, that ſends two burgeſſes to par- 
liament; by the laſt charter granted them, 
they are called a bailiff and 12 principal bur- 
— c. tho* in common they are called 
the mayor, aldermen, &c. it is built on a 
Keep rock, at the bottom whereof runs the 
Avon, over which is built a ſtrong, handſome 
Kone bridge; it is a pretty large town, con- 
fiſting of ſeveral ſpacious ſtreets, well-buik, 
and inhabited, has two fine pariſh-churches, 
a bandſome free-ſchool, and well. endowed 
hoſpital for decayed gentlemen ; the market- 
houſe is a grano, ſtone building, ſupported by 
ſeveral pillars or columns, where the aſſizes 
and general ſeſſions for the county are held; 
. the market is very large, weekly on Saturday; 


diſtant from Londen 57 computed, and 84 
meaſured miles, : 


- WA/'RWICKSHIRE (S is an inland county, 


bounded on the eaſt by Northamptonſhire and 
Liceſterſhire, on the ſouth with 3 
and Glouceſter ſpire, on the whit with Worceſ» 
terſbire, and on the north with Staffordſbire, 
and is in the dioceſes of Vorceſter, and Lich- 
field and Coventry, about 35 miles, from north 
to ſouth, 26 from caſt to weſt, and 12 5 in 
circumference ; it is divided into two parts 
by the river Auen, which runs through it, 
called FeJdon and Hoodland; it contains ve 
hundreds, in which are 17 market towns, 


158 pariſhes, 22,000 houſes, and about] 


T155,c00 inhabitants; it ſends eight members 
to parliament ; the air is pure, and the foi; 
rich, yielding all things neceſſary to ſupply 
the wants of nature, as well in c:oathing as 
in food. | 
WA'RY (A.) cautious, cunning, crafty, that 
thinks of, or looks into a matter or thing 
long before he acts or concludes, what to do. 


WASH (S.) ſometimes means the act of clean - 


- ing or waſhing of linen; ſometimes a pond 
or ſhaliow water that paſſangers are ebliged 
to ride through; and ſometimes food for 
hogs, &c. 
WASH (V.) to cleanſe or purify linen, &c, 
from the dirt or filth that is, or may be in ar 
about it. : : 
WA'SHING (S.) among the Refiners, is the 
. ſeparating the pure metal or ore from the ſoil 
that is among it, &c, and in Painting, it 
is ſhading the prominent parts, &c. in or 
with one or more colours, &c. 


WASP (S.) a large ſort of ſtinging fly 3 alſo a 


cant name for a peeviſh perſon, 
W A'SPISH (A.) fretful, peeviſh, humourſome. 


WA'SSEL (S.) an ancient cuſtom of oe 
womens going about and finging a merry. 
ſong, and finging begiths and proſperity e] 
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WAT 
neighbours, with a diſh or bowl in thelr 
hands to receive alms or charity at Chrifmax 
time. 

WA'SSELERS (S.) women, boys, &c. that 20 
about at Chriſimas time ſinging what are cal- 
led carols, and begging charity from houſe to 
houſe. | 
WASTE (S.) the wilful ſpoiling or ſqandering 
away of money, time, or goods ; alſo thoſe 
that are common, and not the property of any 
particular perſon; in a Sbip, it is the part 
between the main-maſt and fore-maſt, 
WASTE (V.) to make hayock, or ſpoil any 
thing, to ſquander away a perſon's eſtate, &c, 
WA'STEFUL (A.) extravagant, Careleſs 
ſquandering away more than is neceſſary, 
WATCH (V.) to look after diligent'y, to mind 
what another is doing, to wait for a fit op- 
portunity of doing ſomething. _, 
WATCH {S.) a guard or perſon appointed to 
look after a perſon, place, or thing; alſo a 


to ſhew the hour of ihe day or night by a 
hand or index, and without ftrikipg; ſuch az 
Nrike. being called clocks, &c. alſo the ſpace 

of time that a ſoldier or ſeaman is upon 

guard, &c, 

W A/TCHET (S.) in Somerſetſhire, is an ancient 
ſea-port town, whoſe harbour is pretty good, 
and uſed by colliers; the-market is weekly 
on Saturday; diſtant from London 126 com- 
puted, and 153 meaſured miles. 

WA/TCH: UL (a.) careful diligent, mindful, 
&c. alſo wakeful, &c. 

WATER (S.) inthe common Philoſepby, is one 


all bodies are made up, and vulgarly is that 
which is the produce of rivers, ſeas, ſprings, 
&c, alſo a deity worſhipped by the ancient 
 heathens under various names; it is alſo the 
name given to the curious luſtre of diamonds; 
and alſo tothe preſſing together of any ſort 
of filk thet has a large cord or waill, where- 
by it looks like the waving of water. 
WA'TER (V., to ſprinkle or moiſten the 
earth with water or rain, &c. tc ſoak ſalt- 
fiſh or meat in water, &c. alſo to ſet a pecu- 
liar ſort of rich luſtre upon mohaiis, tabhies, 
&c. byrunning them thiough large iron rolls, 
\ WA'TERAGE (S.) the hire or money paid for 
+ perſons going by water in a boat, &, 
WA TEKED (A.) ſprinkled with, ſoaked in, 
or lightly overflowed by water. 
WA/TERISH (A) that is of the nature, ot 
like to water. TDA . 
WA'/TER-MEA/SURE (S:) a buſhel, &. for 
. meaſuring dry goods brought up by water, 4 
. coals oyſters, &c. which exceeds the land ot 
Wincheſter meaſure, by about three gallons. | 
WA'TER-POISE (S.) an inftrument tot'y 


put, Be 4-4 
WA'TERY (A.) overflowed with, or full of - 
— * of 12 ; 


machine commonly worn in the pocket, &c, 


of the four elements, or components of which , 


the ſtrengih of ſeveral liquors in which it's | 
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WWAT ' 
mater ; alſo that taſtes very much like water, 


WA'TFORD (s.) a {mall town ia Hertford- 
ſpire, that bas, a good market weekly on 


WE A 
WAY'WOOD (s.) the governor of a prin- 
cipality in the Muſcovite dominivns, 
WE (S.) ourſelves, us that are preſent. 


Tueſday z diſtant from London 15 computed | WEAK (A.) faint, feeble, fickly, that has 


and 17 meaſured miles, - 


WA/TLING-Street, one of the four great 
Roman ſtreets or highways, reaching from 
Dover to London, which it divided in the mid- 
dle from South to North, going from theace 
through Dunſtable, &c. to Angleſry in Wales, 

WA/TLINGTON (S.) in Oxford/hire. a ſmall,} that has not ſtrength enough to go about 
town, with a mean market weekly on Sa- 
turday; diſtant ſrom London 37 computed, 


and 43 meaſured miles. 


WA/TTLES (S.) hurdles made of ſplit wil 
'. lows, &c. to make ſheep folds, &c. alſo the 
gills of a common cock, or the red fleſh that 
hangs under the neck of a turky-cock, 
WA'/TTON (S.) in Norfolk, is a long town, 
with ſeveral good inns, ſituate on a good 
road, being a great thorough-fare from Lynn, 
Downham, &c, in the wood-lands; the mar- 


not ſtrength or ability to do or perform what 
is neceſſary; alſo fooliſh, filly, childiſh, &c. 
WEA/KEN (V.) to incapacitate, to render 
unable or unfit; a:ſo to make ſick, faint, 
feeble, &c. a 


WEA/KLING (S.) a ſickly, puny child, one 


briſkly. 
WEA'/ENESS (S.) feebleneſs, fickneſs, infir- _ 
mity; aiſo want of jucgment or ſkill, æc. 
WEAL (S) benefit, advantages, profit. 
WEALTH (S.) all ſorts of riches, whether 
money, ſheep, horſes merchandize, land, &e, 
WEA'/LTHY (4.} poſſeſſed of much money, 
goods, lands, &c, 4 
WEAN Ax.) to take a young child from his 
nurſe's breaſt; alſo to wear off one's deſire 
or affection towards any particular matter. 


ket was formerly on Friday; but at preſent} WEA/PON (S.) any ſort of infrument uſed 
is weekly on Wedneſday; ciftant from Len- in fighting offenſively or defenſively. 


don 74 computed, and go meaſured miles. 


WEA'-ONLESS (A.) defenſeleſs, or that has 


WAVE(S.) ariſing of v ater by the flow there- | no weapon. 


of, occahoned ſometimes by the wind, &c. 


WE A'/PON$SALVE (S.) a medicine or oint- 


WAVE (V.) to flow backwards or forwards | ment much;boaſted of by ſome that it would 


like water; alſo to move backwards and 


cure a wound*at a diſtance; by dnly anoint- 


forwards by the wind, &c. alſo to give a | ing the inſtrument with which it was done, 
ſignal by the moving of the hand, a flag, TA WEAR (V.) to carry about one, or be cloaih- 


alſo to leave of or decline a thing. | | 
WA'/VERING (A.) unfixed, unſteady, not WEA/RIED (A.) tired, fatigued, or over-" - 


fully reſolved or determined. 


ed with; alſo to decay or wafle, = 


come with labour, &c. 


WAU/MISH or WA/LMISH (A.) that has } WEA/RING (S.) decaying, waſting, growing 


a ſickly ſtorpach, that loaths proper food. 
' WAYVY (AF full of waves, like a tempeſtu-| about with one, 
ous ſea, riſing and falling, &c. Tike waves. 


worſe, alſo bearing or carrying any thing 
/ 


WEA'RISOME (A!) fa'iguing, tireſome. 


WAW (V.) to cry out like cats at their mid-| WEA'SAND (S.) the gullet or wind- pipe. 


night revels. ? 


WEA/THER>S.) the various diſpoſitions and 


WAX (S.) the matter whereof bees compoſe | alterations of the air, in reſpec to wet or 


the honey-combs, and which by proper pur-| dry, windy or calm, &c. alſo the name of 
gation and alteration by divers mixtures, is] a male ſheep gelded. 


excerdingly uſeful in many particular] WEA/THER (V.) to go throvgh, or endure 


branches of art, &c, 


WAY (S.)-the road, path, or paſſage from one 


all the trouble and fatigue of a journey, bu- 
ſineſs, or affair, * | 


place to another; alſo the mode or manner | WEA'/THER-BEATEN (A.) any perſon or 


of doing or performing any thing. | 
WAY?FARING (A.) travelling, or going 


+ from place to place. 


thiag that has been much expoſed to the 
weather, and has thereby loſt its beauty, &c. 
WEA/THER-BOARD (S.) that part or fide 


WAY'LAY (V.) to watch for, or lie in wait | of a ſhip that the wind blows on. 


or ambuſh, or catch or deſtroy a fingle per- | WE/ATHER-COCK (S.) am inftrument ſet 
fon, or army, &c. that paſſes along any road | on the tops of houſes, churches, &c. to 


7, Or Way. $ * 


 WAY/LAYER (s.) an dnemy, thief, or rob · 
der, that hides bimſelf by che road-fide, 
WAY'WARD (A.) obſtinate, froward, 


viſh, humourſome, &c. 


1 
„ 


*> * 


WAY-WISER (s.) a machine contriv 


give notice what point the wind is in; alſo a 
perſon that changes his opinion or party up- 
on every little occaſion. 


ee-| WEA/THERGAGE (S.) a Se term for two 
+ #ſhips that are fighting together, &c. when 


one has the adyantage of the wind, 


move ag index eygry ſtep a perſon takes, mm] WEA/THER-GLASS (S.) an ĩnſtrument that 
onder to ſhew him how far he has*travelled 


foreſhews the change of weather, and the 


or walked in a day, &c. alfo fixed in a cha- - freſh temperature of the air. 


riot to the wheels, ſo that by laoking'on the | WEA'/THER-WISE (A.) that is ſenful, or 
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WET. 
WEAVE{V.). to compoſe or make à piece 
of cloth, ſilk, &c. 1 
WEB (S.) ſometimes means the bed or breed - 
ing place of a ſpider; and ſometimes the 
whole quantity of manufacture in a loom. 
WE'BLEY or WEO*BLEY (S.) in Herrford- 
ſhire, a very ancient borough and corporate 
town, that ſends two members to parliament, 
yet thro' want of trade, and a great fire that 
happened a few years ago, it is now. but of 
little note; its market (which is very mean) 
is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Lendon 
208 computed, and 130 meaſured miles. 
WEBSTER (S.) a weaver, or ſpinner, 
WED (V.) to marry or unite two perſons of 
different ſexes together, according to the 
laws and cuſtoms of the place we live in; 
alſo the at of a man's taking a woman to 
© be his wife, CONES hots: 
WEDDING (S.) a marriage. 
WEDGE (S.) an infirumept of wood or metal, 


989 4 
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thin at one end, and thick at the other, to 


ſplit wood with, &c, alſo a bar or ingot of 
gold, filver, &c. 

WE/DLOCK (S.) the contract made at mar- 
riage, or ſtate of married people. 


WE DNESDAV (s.) the fourth day of the 


week, ſo called from a Saxon idol, called 
Moden, ſuppoſed to be Mart, worſhipped 
on this day. 


WEED (S.) any wild herbs that grow in gar- 


dens without culture; alſo a garment worn 
dy a widow, a veil, &c, and in Mining, it is 

the degenerating of a vein from ore into 
- marcaſite, &c. 

WEED (V.) to root or pull up the uſeleſs or 
noxious-herbs in a garden from among the 
flowers, &c. alſo to take away, or remove 
bad or wicked perſons from among the in- 
nocent ; to purge, &c, . 

WEEK (S.) the ſpace of ſeven days; ſuppoſed 
to be firſt uſed ,among the Jercs, who ob- 
ſerved the ſabbath every ſeventh day; they 
had three forts of evecks, the firſt the com- 
mon one of ſeven days, the ſecond of years, 


which was ſeven ye; re, the third of ſeven 
times ſeven years, at the end of which was 


the jubilee. 


WEEK or WICK (S.) the cotton, ruſh, &c. 


that is put into the middle of. a candle. 


WEE/PING {S.) crying, ſhedding tears, upon 
account of ſome injury really or imaginarily 


undergone. 


WEPSEL or WEA/SEL (S.) a creature that 
preys upon mice, long backed and ſhort- 


legged, 


WEE VIL(S.) a worm or creatur- that breeds in 
malt,&c,and gives it a very diſagteeable taſte. 


DTT. 
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WEL 
WEVGHING (S.) trying how much any thing 
weighs; alſo» conſidering, pondering, or 

thinking of, on, or about any thing, 

WEIGHT (S. L the pondering, or amount of 

the weight of any body; alſo the importance 

or conſequence of any thing; alſo any heavy 
thing that being faſtened to one end of n lea- 
ver, or other inſtrument, is to be raiſed vp, 

WEVFGHTY (A.) heavy, alſo of great value, 
moment, or concerns 

WEILD (V.) to move or manage a ſword, 

lance, &c. alſo to rule, govern, or direct, as 

heads of matters of importance. n 

WELCOME (S.) a complimenting, treating, 

wiſhing wel, &c. N a 

{ WE'/ICOME (V.) to ſalute, to wiſh well, te 

treat in a handſome and friendly manner. 

WELD or WOULD (s.) a plant uſed by the 

Dyers to make a yellow colour for their 

ſilks, ſtuffs, &c. 0 

WELD (V.) to join two pieces of iron toge- 
ther, by making them very hot, and beating 
them with a hammer. 

WELDING-HEAT (S.) ſuch a particular 
degree of heat as juſt fits iron bars, &c. for 
the ſmiths to join ſo together, that they 
will ſtick as faſt in the joined places as in 
any other, | 

WELFARE (S.) the good, benefit, or ad- 

_ vantageous ſtation of life that a per ſon is in, 
or any. thing that contributes thereto, as 
health, ſucceſs, proſperity, &c. 

WEF/LKIN (S.) the ſky or firmament. 

WELL. (A.) in health, or good condition, both 
of body and mind, | 

WELL (S.) a pit or place dug for the finding 

2 ſpring of water; alſo a deep or hollow 
- place dug by engineers either for the pre- 
paring a mine to hurt the enemy, or ruin 

one that they have made; and in Building, 
the hollow or void ſpace left for the ſtairs, 
is called the well bole, 

WELLADAY (Part.) O dear! O fad! I 

pity Jau, Kc. * 1 g 

WELL-BORN (A.) deſcended, or come of 
a good family, as a gentleman, knight, no- 
bleman, &c. | 

WE'LL BRED (A.) inflruRted. or educated 
like a gentleman, &c. 

WE/LL-HOLE (S.) in Carpentry, is that bole 
or ſpace left in a builcing where the airs 
are carried up, =» + 

4 WE/LLINGBOROUGH (s.) in Northampton- 

ſpire, a large, well-built, and well inhabited 

town, beautified with a 40 church and free- 
ſchool, and has a good market weekly on 

Wedneſday; diſtant from Londan 52 com- 

puted, and 65 meaſured miles. 


WEIGH (V.) to poiſe or try how much any | WE'LLINGTON (S.) in Shropſhire, has 


. commodity is in weight; alſo to think, con- 
nder, por.dcr upon, or examine into any 
matter or thing; alſo to take up a ſhip's an- 


chor, in order to let the ſhip ſail along. 


WEIGH (S.) a quantity of cheeſe, wool, &c. 
amounting to 256 pounds, or 40 buſkcls of 


org, 


weekly a large market on Thurſday ; diſ- 
tant from Leadon 111 computed, and 135 
meaſured miles, 3 


weekly a market on Thurſday; diſtant 
from Los don 124 computed, and 151 Mes- 
ſured miles. N "ELLS 
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WE/LLINGTON (s.) in Somerſetfpire, bas 
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LLS (S.) in Semerſerſbire, à ſmall, but 

1 55 dignified Joh an epiſcopal ſee, 
very populous, and full of ſtately buildings, 
much noted ' for the medicinal ſprings that 
riſe in and aroufid it; it is finely coatrived, 

and built of ſtone, ſends two members to 
parliament, is governed by a mayor, recor- 
der 7 aldermen, and 16 gownſmen, and 
has two large markets weekly on Wedneſ- 
day and Saturday; it is ſurrounded by the 
Mendip-bills on the eaft and north ſides, in 
which are abundance of lead mines, and 
from whence great quantities of lead .are 
gotten; diſtant from London 96 computed, 
and 120 meaſyred miles, 

WELL-SE/T (A.) ftrong, firm, luſty. _ 

WE/LSH-POOLE (s.) in Montgomeryſpire, 
' Nertb-Wales, is a large, well-built, corporate 
town, ſituate in a fruitful vale, where. the 


manufacture of flannel is vigorouſly carried 


on, governed by bailiffs, &c. has a god mar- 
ket weekly on Monday; diſtant from London 
125 computed, and 15 ; meaſured miles. 

WELT (S.) that flip of leather, -or part of a 
ſhoe that joins or holds the ſole and upper 
teather together, y 

WELTER (V.) to roll or wallow in any 
thing, eſpecially ſpoken of a perſon killed 
or ſorely wounded, that rolls or tumbles 
about in his own blood, but is not able to 
get up, or qut of it. 

WEM IS.) in Sbrepſpire, a ſmall town, that 
has a great market weekly on Thurſday ; 
diſtant from London 121 computed, and 148 
meaſured miles, 2 

WEMB (S.) the belly, womb, or guts, &c, 

WEN (S.) an excreſcence that ariſes in ſome 
people's necks, &c. . . 

WENCH (S.) an ordinary girl, or ſervant- 
maid; alſa a whore, or plier about the 
ſtreęts, &c, 0 

WENCHER (S.) a whore-maſter, or one 
that haunts after ſuch ſort of women. 


WE NCHING (S.) whoring, following, or 


haunting after whores. 

WE/NDOVER (S.) in Buckinghamſhire, com- 
monly called Wendor, an old corporate town, 
whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; and 
tho' but a very poor place, in a dirty fitua- 
tion, yet it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; diſtant from London 30 computed, 
and 39 meaſured miles. | 

WE/NLOCK (S.) in Shropſhire, commonly 
called Great Wenlock, has a market weekly 
on Monday; diſtant from London 130 com- 
puted, and 166 meaſured miles; it js an 
ancient horough and incorporatgd town that 
ſends two members to parliament, and is 

governed by a bailiff and burgeſſes. _ 

EST (S,) one of the four cardinal points of 
the compaſs, and where the ſyn comes to at 
fix of the clock in the evening. 

WE'STBURY (S.) in Miiſbire, a ſmall bo- 
rough-town, that ſends two members to 


| 


| © dities it differs much. 


patliament; the market is weekly on Fri-| 


| 


ay 
day; diftant from London 80 computed, and 
95 meaſured miles. a 


WESTMINSTER (s.) in Middleſex, is com- 


monly reckoned a part of London, upon ac- 
count of its joining to it, altho! ir is a city 


of diſtin government and privileges by it- 


ſelf; it is io called upon account of the we- 
ſtern ſituation of it, in reſpect to St. Paul's 
cathedral in particular, or of London in ge- 
neral, there being in former days a mona- 
ſtery on that now called Great Tower-Hill, 
named Eaft-Minſfier. Where the bounds of 
this city eaſtward ends, that of Londes be- 
gins, viz, at Temple-Bar; it is of a large 
extent and conſiſts of a great number of 
the moſt magnificent fireets, courts, palaces 
and dquares, having in it the reſidence of the 
king, prince, foreign ambaſſadors, and mot 
of the nobility, gentry, &c. it ſends two 
members to parliament, and has many mar- 
kets, that are daily ſupplied with great 
plenty of all manner of proviſions, | 
WE/STMORLAND (S.) is an inland county, 
no where touching on the ſea, bordering on 
the eaſt on part of Teriſbire and Durham, 
on the ſouth on Lancaſhire, on the weſt and 
north on Cumberland; is 30 miles in length, 
and about 24 in breadth, and 120 in compaſs, 
in general à mooriſh, barren county, tho* 
ſome parts of it have fruitful vallies; the air 
is ſharp, and the county very mountainous; 
it is divided into Kendal barony and Mes- 
morland barony, which are again ſubdivided 
into conſtablewicks and wards, in which 
are 8 market-towns, and 26 pariſhes; it 
ſends but four members to parliament. 
WE/STRAM (S.) in Kut, a ſmall town that 
has a conſiderable market weekly on Wed - 
neſday; diſtant from London 20 computed, - 
a] 24 meaſured miles, | 


| WE'STWARD, WE/STERLY, WESTERN. 


(A.) towards, near, or inclining towards the 
weſt part of the world, or of a particular 
place, | ; \ 

WET (V.) to moiſten, or mingle liquids with 
1 to ſprinkle with, or dip any thing in- 
iquor. | | 

WET (A.) moiſt, mixed with, or dipped in 
— 7 

WE/THERBY (S.) in the W:f-Riding of 
Yorkſhire, is a ſmall, but good trading town, 
ſituate on the river M berſe, whoſe marker 
is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
145 computed, and 178 meaſured miles, 

WE/TSHOD (A.) having bad covering to the 
feet, ſo that the water, &c, comes through, 
and makes the feet wet. . 

WE (S.) a weight of an uncertain quantity, 
for in Suffo/k 256 pounds of cheeſe or batter 
is a qveyz but in E/ſx 136 pounds is a weyg 
and ſo in other places, and in other comme- 


WEY/MOUTH (s.) upon the little river Jy, ' 
on the one fide of the haven, and Men- 
Regis, or Kirg's Melcomò on the other fide are 


2 
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tation, and ate governed by a mayor, &c. 
TNilfelcomb is 
© ſeveral ſtreets full of good houſes, a good: 
market place, in which are. weekly two gocd 

2 Arbe on Tueſday and Friday, yar 


\ WHAL (8. ) the greateſt of all fiſhes, which 


Which at top.are ſet in the palate, and ran- 


' abundance of milk, that there has been 


WHARF (S.) a convenient open place by a 


WHEAL or WHELK 8.) a ſwelling, puſh, 
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two boroughs in, 8 that are joined 
to r by a avooden bridge over the Wy, 
they each ſend ſtill two members. to parlia- 
ment, though they are united into one corpo- 


the biggeſt town, conſiſting of! 


of 

warez and commodities, &c. Tho' 75 
Joy is alſo a 'veiy populous, clean, well- 
bal town, having many ſubſtantial inha- 
ts, and together they grow rich, by a 

/ 6a. ſea-trade that, is continually carried 
n here ; diſtant from Londen 104 computed, 

And 132 'theaſured miles. 


„Ire found in many different parts of the 
bild; chey generally have no teeth, but 
| beards* or Whiſkers on the throat about 
9 bes öfesd, and 15 feet long, which 
nch in fi inges like hogs briſtles at the end, 


in order according to the different mag- 
ID and HE 75 or contract the 


> 3 Tons .'s 


JON and teats, which contain ſo great an 


drawn from them tud -hogſheads at one 
time. Different ſeas have different ſorts. of 
ephales ; thoſe of pan having two great 
Holes over their muzzles, thro” which „they 
take in and ſquirt out a great quaritit of | 
water, and theſe are generally larger 460 
than the others, ſome have teeth and no 
beards; thoſe of Greenland have black backs 
and white bellies, &c. 


_riyer's fide, to ſhip off, or land goods. 


WHARFAGE. (S.) the premium, reward or | 


- bire paid for the uſe of a whart. 

I FINGER (S.) a perſon who keeps a 
wharf,. for the conveniency of thoſe who 
watt to land or ſhip off goods. : 

WHAT (Part.) a word that aſks-a queſtion, 


or rifing in the ſkin. 
WHEAT (S.) the, cholceſt and beſt ſort off 
bread con. 
WHEA'TEN (A.) {mething made of wheat, 
WHEE/DLE (V.) to coax, . : perſuade, 
or draw a perſon in cunningl 
WHEEL. (S.) an inſtrument Por various uſes 
and purpoſes; ſometimes uſed by-ſpinners, | | 
ſometimes i in carriages, ſometimes in mills 
or engines, for ra fing water, &c. alſo a pu- 
- niſhment uſed in France, Oc. for traitors, 


2 M. 7 
WHEEL (V.) ive; or puſk along by a 
wheel; 110 Fa. mote ind or take a circuit. 
WHEEL-BARRO WIS.) 4 hand-cart, or in- 
Krument with one 5 in the head, uſed 


"by 8 &c, 


* 
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Rs 
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WHEELER or WHEELWRIGHT 

an aitificer that makes wheoks, | 

WHEEZE (V.) to make a huſk 
noiſe in_the throat, through . 

breath, &c. 

WHELK. (S.) a knub, knot, or (welling in 

the ſkin, 

WHELM (v. ) to put or turn the open pan of 

a tub, &c. downwards. 

WHELÞ (V.) to bring forth whelps or young 
ones, as of dogs, foxes, &c. 

WHELP (S.) a young dog, fox, &c. alſo a 

name for a naughty boy of mean fellow ; 

and on Sbip- board, the brackets that are ſet 

to the body of the capſtan under the bars, - 

down to the decks are called whelps, ; 

WII EN (Part.) at what time, paſt or to come. 

WHENCE (Part.) from what perſon place, 

or thing. 

WHENSOFE/VER (Far.) at any time paſt or 

to come. 

WHERE (Part.) in what place. 

WHERE/AS (Part.) ſeeing that, &c. 

WHEREBY! {Part.) by means whereof, or 

by which any thing is done. 

'WHEREFORE - (Part.) for what reaſon, 


why. | 
WHERF/IN (Part.) in what part or puncti- 
io, &c 
WHEREO/F (Part.) of, or from what, or 
whom, 
WHERESOE/VER (Part.) in amy place any 
perſon or thing may be. 
WHF/RETO (Part, J to what or to which, 
WHEREUPON. (Part.) in conſequence of 
" ſomething ſaid or done before. | 
WHEREWI'TH (P (Part.) by means of ſome- 
thinx. 
WHE/RRET (v.) to uniſh, drive, ſcold at ; 
. = to ſlap on the face, or box on the cars, 


WII KR 60. 4 ſmall rÞver- boat, to convey. 

| pallengers 1 up. and down. bp 

WIC (V.) to ſharpen, excite, tir up, Kc. 

_ alſo to drink n gals of white wine before 

1 dinner. 

WHET (S.) a bur or excitation to prompt 

perſons forwarg to do a thing alſo a jill or 

+ glaſs of wine drank as perſons are going 2 
bout buſineſs, to raiſe or enliven their ſpi- 
rits to enable them to co it wirh vigour, &c, 

WHE/THER (Part.) which of the two. 

WHE/TSTONE (S.) an inftrument or ſtone 

proper to ſet or ſharpen workmens tools on. 

WHE'/TTING (S.) cleaning, ſharpening, ex- 
citing, ſtitring up, Kec. 

WHEY (S.) the thin or watery part of milk 
that is left after the curd is taken out to 
make cheeſe, &c, 

WHICH (Part,) who, whether this or that, 

WHIFF ' S.) 4 puff or blowing out of the 
breath from the mouth. 

WHVFFLE (V.) to pipe 
fical wind inſtrumen ent; 


8); 


ſort of a 
ortneſs of 


or play upon a mu- 
a0 idle or trifle 


; away the dime. In 


WHILE or WHILST (Part.) ſo long as, du- 
© WHV/LOM (part.) ſome time paſt, formerly, 


_ WHIP (S.) an inſtrument to drive horſes along, 


_— 


.. 
W : * 
1 


e Wii means thoſe boys 
or young fellows that go before a city: com- 

y in their proceſſion to clear the way z 
Eabümes a piper; and ſometimes a mere, | 
idle, trifling 7 that neither ſays or does 


any thing of value or moment, 


WIG (S.) a party name or diſtinction at firſt ; 


ven to the fie'd conventiclers in the weft of 
3a land, upon account of their feeding much 
upon ſour milk; and now generally meang a 


| diſſenter from the church of England, tho' 


| ſometimes it means only one who is ſtrenu- 
ous againſt the Pretender and his party. 
WHYGGISM or WHV/GGISHNESS (S.) the 
principles or doctrines of thoſe perſons 
called whigs, 


ring the time of, &c. 


heretofore, & c. 
WHIM or WHIMSY (S.) a maggot, an airy 
flight or notion in the mind or head ; alio 
any odd ſort of ſport or toy, 
WHYMPER (V.) 10 hatch a cry, to begin, 


n, or ſeem to cry like a little child, &c. |} 


WRP l. (A.) freakiſh, antick, fantaſ- 
tical, fooliſh, filly, &c. 

Wir i- Wh (S.) a toy, bauble, maggot, 
fancy, & 

WHINE or r WHVNDLE (V.) to cant, or 
Ware A ſort of crying noiſe in the way of 


eaking, &c, 
s (S.) a large ſort of ſword. 
WHVN ING (S.) ſpeaking in a crying, mourn- 
FAY canting ſort of a tone. 
WHINNY (V.) to be friſky or merry, to 
laugh or make a noiſe like a young colt or 
"| horſe, 


or to puniſh malefactors with, 
WHIP (V.) to laſh, ſtripe, cut, or beat with 
a whip; alſo to club or ſpend fix-pence at a 
tavern after the uſual time of breaking up; 
alſo a particular manner of ſewing the edges 
of fine muſlin, lawn, or cambrick, to pre- 
vent its ravelling out, making it lie up like 

a ſmall cord, &c. 


oy ] 


WHIP-STAFF (S.) a piece of ſtick that he | 


that ſteers 2 ſhip holds in his hand, whereby 


he goyerns the helm, and ports it over from | 


one fide to another, and fo regulates the 
ſhip in her courſe. 


WHERE BONE (S.) the round bone of the 


WHIRLING (S.) the making or cauſing any 
thing to turn round very faſt, 

WHUVRL-FOOL (S.) a part of the ſea or river 

_ where the water continually turns or runs 
round with a rapid motion, much like liquor 

- that is running through a funnel. 

N WIND (S.) a ſudden violent wind 
. . that blows or turns round very rapidly; a 

hurricane. 

WITT. GIG (S,) a toy or bauble for chil-, 

dxen to play with, that may be made to turn 


ö 


WHI 


WHISK ($.) a ſmall hand-broom made of 

my „ ſlender, ofier twigs, uſed to bruſ he 
off curtains, &c. alſo a ſort of eco- 

ver or dreſs of womens necks ; alſo the- 

name for a celebrated game at cards, 

HISK (V.) to movg up and down briſkly, 

or quick, and thereby bruſh off, or raiſe the 

duſt from the ground; alſo to bruſh or duft 

any thing with a whiſk, 7 

WHISKERS (S.) the tuſts of hair that foe. 

men chuſe to let grow upon their upper, 

or the corners of their mouths, &c, eſpecially 

the Swiſs ſoldiers. . 

WHVSKING (A.) very big, great, large, 

huge, oz, monſtrous. 

WHISPER (V.) to ſpeak ſoftly, or with a 

low voice, ſo as to be heard but a ſmall 


diſtance, 


MWHI'SPERING (S.) ſpeaking ſoftly, or ſo as 


not to be heard afar off, 


no noiſe, ſay nothiog, we. 
WHISTLE (S.) a ſmall mufical pipe ; alſo a 
tune played by the breath and lips of any 


"perſon. 


WHTISTLE (V.) to play tunes with the lips, 


a muſical inſtrument. 

WHIT (S.) a very little, or an part of, a 
thing, 

WHVYTBY (S.) in the Narth- Riding of Yorks 

ſire, is a well-built, ſea-port town, 1 

the river Et, juſt at its influx into the ſea z 

it hath a commodious harbour, and CG 


there are abundance of ſhips built here; the 
pier was repaired in the reign of queen Anne, 
the market is weekly on Saturday, and well 
ſtored with fiſh, fleſh, fowls, and all ſorts of 


ted and 227 meaſured miles. 


mean, borough and corporate town, that 
ſends two members to parliament, and bes 
a market weekly; diſtant from London 49 
computed, and 48 meaſured miles. 
WHIT 
town but of ſmall trade; the market is 
weekly on Friday; diſtant from London 126 
computed; and 152 meaſured miles, 


ice, milk, &c, 
WHITE-H A/VEN (S.) in Cumberland, a ſea- 
ort town, that of late years is vaſtly increa- 
Fed i in the (alt and coal-trade, from whence 


the laſt commodity; the haven and town 
have been very much beautified and impro- 
ved by the extraordinary care and charge of 
Sir Jobs Lowther ; the market is weekly 
on Thurſday; diſtant from 
computed, and-290 meaſured miles. . 
WHUTE-HEAT (S.) in Smitbery, is a degree 
under that of a welding-heat in the framing 


round eafily, 


or making of any thing, 
8 thing WHITE» 


and natural breath, as though it were upon 


WHIT-CHURCH (S.) in Hampfhire, a ſmall; 


WHITE (S.) the colour ſo called, as of ſnpw, 


London 227 


WHIST (Part.) huſh, ſilence, be quiet, make | 


— 


frequented by the colliers, for whoſe trade 


proviſions z diſtant from Londen 185 compu- 


Ireland is in great meaſure ſupplied with _ 


+ 


. 


.CHURCH (S.) in Shropbire, «large | | 


. RN 
VHT E.-LIVERED (A) pale- coloured, thro 


\ anger, malice, &c, 
- WHITE-MEAT'S (S.) eil fach as are of that 
colour, particularly chicken and veal, 
WHUVTEN (V.) to daub or ſmear over with 
Paint, &c. of a white colour ; alſo to bleach 
. _ «cloth, hair, &c, by often wetting it, and 
"letting it lie in the open air to improve the 
natural colour of the flax, &c. 3 
WHYTHER (Part.) to what part or place. 
'> WHITHERSOF'VER (Part.) to any place 
whatever. Hee 
WHITING 6.) the name of a very good eat- 
. Ing-fiſhz frequently big enough to ſatisfy a' 
 « perſon for a meal, when dreſſed ; alſo chalk 
or lime burat for the uſe of plaſterers to 
clean or waſh the walls of houſes with, &c. 
WHPYTISH-: (A.) inclining to a white colour. 
WHUTLOW (S.) a painful ſwelling that ari- 
© * ſes at the end of peoples fingets, and fre- 
quently makes them loſe their nails. 


WHYTSTER (S.) one whoſe buſinefs it is to | 


whiten linen cloath, c. 
| WRHITSU/NDAY (S.) that Sunday or feſtival 
appointed by the church to commemorate 
the deſcent of the holy Ghoſt upon the 
+ apoſtles; in the Primitive Church, the new 
baptized perſons, or catechumens, uſed to 
* wear white garments, This feaſt is move- 
able, and ſometimes falls in. May, and ſome- 
/ times in June; but is always exactly ſeven 
weeks after after. 5 | 
- WHVTSUNTIDE (S.) thoſe days commonly 
-__ - ealled the Whitfun-boly-days. | 
"© WHITTLE (V.) t0 pare or cut away a ſtick 
buy very ſmall bits or ſhavings. 
 \WHVZZING (S.) a bumming ſort of noiſe, 
. --» ſuch as a bullet makes while flying in the 
| air, or the extinguiſhing hot metal in water, 
WHO (S.) what perſon, 


HOLE (A.) entire, without flaw, crack, or 


breach. | 
WHOLE or TOTAL (S.) the collection or 
total of all the parts of any thing. 
WHOLLLV (Part.) altogether, quite, without 
ceaſing, Kc. | ; 
WHO/LESOME (A.) conducive to health, 
good, perfect, ſound, without diſeaſes, &c. 
' WHO/MSOEVER (S.) any or every perſon. 
WHO oO; (v.) to cry out or call to, as ſhep- 
+ herds do to their ſheep, &c. 
WHORE (S.) a ſtrumpet, or baſe woman, 
dne who proſtitutes her body to any perſou 
for gein z a barlot, &c. | 
WHORE (V.) to commit the crime of whore- 
dom, to follow looſe woman, to be inconti- 


nent, 
WHO'/REDOM (S.) an unlawful familiarity 
detueen perſons of a different ſex, | 
WHO/RISH (A) luſtful, laſcivious, like to, 
er after the manner of a whore. | 
' -WHO'REMONGER (S.) a trader in, or fol- 
Icwer of whores. | 


WHUR (v.) to ſnatl or grewl like a dog. 


He. 
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WIG 
WICK. (S.) the cotton, tow, ruſh, &c, that 73 
put into the oil of a lamp, or incloſed in the 
tallow or wax of a candle, &c. | 
WVCKHAM(S.) commonly called High- 
comb or Chipping Wycomb, in Buckingbam- 
ſhire, is a large, beautiful town, contiſting 
of one great principal ſtreet which branches 
out into many ſmall ones, full of good houſes 
and inns; it has a good market weekly on 
Friday; it is an incorporated borough, 
governed by a mayor, recorder, aldermen, 
Ee. diſtant from London 27 computed, and 
2 meaſured miles. 
WICK EO (A.) profane, ungodly, naughty, 
debauched. 
WICKER (s.) green twig of an ofier, &c, 
that will bend very eaſily, &c. 


* 


through which a perſon 'may ſpeak to ano- 
ther without opening the whole door. 
WIYCKLIFFITES or WICKLVFFIANS (s.) 
the followers of the opinions and doQrines 
of Jobn Wickl'f, an Engliſh divine, who firſt 
3 the pope, &c. in Expland, . 
WVYCK WARE (S.) in Glouceſterſhire, a ſmall 
town, but a very ancient corporation, go- 
verned by a mayor, who is ever after an al- 
| derman z the market is weekly on Monday; 
diſtant from London 8 5 computed, and 101 


meaſured miles.” 


WI/DDLE-WADDLE (v.) to ſwing from one 
” ſide to another, as a perſon or creature moves 
along. 5 
WIDE (A.) of a large extent or breadth, 
WIDEN (V.) to extend or ſtretch out in 
breadth, Fat eee e 
WI GEON or WI OIN (S.) the name of a 
ſmall eatable bird; alſo a cant name for one 
that is eaſily impoſed upon. 
WI'DOW (S.) a woman that ſurvives, or out- 
lives her huſband,  _, | N 
WI DOWFR (S.) a man that out-lives his 
wife, or is now fingle, who before was mar- 


ried, 

WIDOWHOOD (s.) the ſtate or condition 
of a woman after her huſband is dead, ſo 
long. as ſhe lives ſingle. | 

| WIDTH (S.) the ſame with breadeb; which ſee. 

WVELD (V.) to ſway, manage, handle, or 
command. | 

WIE'LDY (A.) manageable, that may be go- 
verned or commanded, WOE” 

WIFE (S.) a woman that is married. 

WIG (S.) à bun or cake made very ſpongy 
and light; alſo what is called a periwig, at 
this time worn almoſt univerſally by men, 
whether rich or poor. WS 

WIGAN (S.) in Lancoſhire, a good town of 
well built houſes, ful'y inhabited, and is par- 
ticularly famous for its manufactures of co- 

verlide, Fuße, Mlankets, and otber ſorts of 
bedding, er Which, and proviſions, there 

Mets weekly on Monday and 

Friday; it is alſo noted for its pit-coal, iron- 


WHY (Part.) for what reaſon or cauſe, - 


* 


works, and other manufactures; it is. a cor- 


WI CKET (S.) a little door in a large one, | 
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WII. 
and w aldermen, and ſends two burgeſſes to 
parliament z diſtant from London 148 com- 
puted, and 195 meaſured miles. 
WIGHT (S.) any man or woman living. 
WVGHT-ISLE (S.) in Hampſhire, 18 ſeparated 


WIN 


by a mayor, recorder, WV'LDERNESS (S.) a deſolate, uncyltivates | 


place, full of trees, briars, thorns, &c. alſo 
a place in a large garden made fo artificially 
with trees and alleys going in and out, that 


it is very difficult for a ftranger to find his 


from the continent but by .a very ſmall and] WILD-FIRE (S.) a compoſition in G 


rapid channel; this iſland has ſeveral times 


that burns till the whole is conſumed. 


ſuffered by the invaſions of the French ;|WYLDNESS (S.) the nature of any thing that 


it continued long in the crown, but in the 
year 1442 Henry VI. alienated it to Henry de 
Beaucamp, firſt premier earl of England, and 
then duke of Warwick, with a precedency of 
all other dukes dut Nerfolk, and Jaſtly crown- 
ed him king of the 1: of Wight, with his 
own bands ; but this. earl dying without 
male heirs, his regular title died with him and 
the lordſhip of the iſle returned to the crown, 
and as to its government, it is now ſubject to 
the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Y/7ncbeſter in 
eccleſiaſtical matters, and under the county 
of Southampton in civil affairs; but having 
caſtles and garriſons to defend it, the crown 
always appoints a governor pecuhar to it, as 
a poſt of great honour, under whom are all 
the governors of the caſiles and garriſons in 
the iſland, which is a ſort of eliptical fi- 
gure, being from eaft to welt about 20 miles 
long, and about 12 miles over, in the mid- 
dle; it contains four market- towns, three of 
which ſend members to parliament; it has 
alſo four caſtles, and 52 pariſhes, which are 
fo well peopled, that they can raiſe 4000 
fighting men; the iſland in general is well 
diſciplined, and divided into 11 bands, over 
each of which is a captain, cail:d alſo a cen- 
turion, and under him inferior officers, cal 
led vintons ; there are ſeveral beacons in the 
Iſle, where watch is continually kept to give 
notice of the approach of an enemy; it is 
encompaſſed round with rocks, eſpecially to- 
wards France, of which the moſt noted are 
the Shingles and the Needles in the weſt, the 
Brambles on the north, and the Mixton on the 


eaſt ; theſe rocks render it almoſt inacce ſſible, 


and where it is approachable on the ſouth- 
eaſt, it is fortified by art, having ſtakes drive 
info the ground, and cafiles on the ſhore z the 
air is very healthful, and they have plenty 
of hares, partridges, pheaſants, and ſea fowls, 
and other game, ſo that nothing but wood 
ſeems to be wanting, which is very ſcarce. 

WVGHTON (S.) a ſmill town in the 54 
Riding of Yorkſhire, whoſe market is weekly 
on Wedneſoay ; diftant from London 137 
computed, and 181 meaſured miles. 

WUGTON (S.) in Cumberland, a ſma'l town, 
that das a mean, market weekly on Tueſ- 
day, diftant from London 229 computed, 
and 289 meaſured miles. 


WILD (A.] any thing tha naturally 
without improvement or cpltivafion; alto 
any creature untamed, or ined ; alſo 
deſert, or uninhabited. | * 
WILD-eREATURE (s.) ſuch-as is not, or 
cannot. be tamed, as the tyger, & c. 


EEE 


is unimproved, untamed, untaught, ef un- 
inhabited, 

WILE (S.) an artful, cunning trick; a ſhift, 
put off, or fraudulent deſign. | 
WYLFUL (A.) ſtubborn, obſtinate, unruly, 

reſolute, headſtrong, &c. 1 
WILL (S.) that faculty or operation of the 
ſoul or mind, whereby it determines to 30 
this or that; alſo the laſt teſtament or diſ- 
poſition of a perſon's eftate or effects, that 
is made parole or nancupative, which is by 


word of mouth, only in the preſence of 


three or more crelible. witnefles, whereby 
goods and chattels may be given away; of in 


writing, which latter only diſpoſes of lands 
as well as moveables. | 


WYVLLING (A.) inclined, or diſpoſed to do 


ſomething. 


WILLINGNESS (S.) the inclination or ready 


diſpoſition of mind, whereby we ſhew our 

readineſs to any thing. 

WIL “TON (S.) in Willſpire, was formerly the 
ſhire-town, but now a place of little note; 
the market is weekly on Wedneſday; it is 
a borough that ſends two members to par- 
lament ; the fine ſeat of the earl of Pembroke 
is here; diſtant from Londen 72 computed, 
and 87 meaſured miles, | 

WULTSHIRE (S.) is an inland county, bor- 
dering upon Berkſhire and Hampſhire on the 
eaſt, Dorſeiſpire on the ſouth, . 
and e on the weft and north; it 
is wholly in the dioceſe of Saliſbury; from 
north to ſouth is 39 miles long, about 30 
broad, and 140 in circumference ; it is di- 

. vided into 29 hundreds, containing 24 mar- 
ket-towns, 304 pariſhes, and 27,200 houſes ; 
it enjoys a ſweet air, and is both fertile and 
healthful z the north part has bills and 
woods, the ſouth is more level for corn and 
graſs, and the middle contains the famous 

plain, called Salgbury-Plain: it fends 34 
mem bers to parliament. 

WVMBLE or GVY/MBLET (S.) an inſtrument 
to bore holes with, 

WIMONDHAM or WVNDHAM (S.) a 
ſmall, mean town in Norfulk, whoſe inha- 
bitants, old and young, are generally em- 
ployed in making wooden traps, ſpindles, 
ſpoons, and ſuch like mean wooden wares ; 
the market is weekly on Friday ; diſtant from 
London $5 computed, and 100 meaſured miles 

WIN (V.) to get the prize, or be a gaiher at 
any ſport, play, or game, or to have the ads 

vantage in a waves, &c. 


WYNBURN (S.) in Dorſ«t/hire, is a large, po- 


pulous 


© ot 
i U 


; - | 5 1 
0 ; 4 1 
8 1 N 


* 2 town, ſeated on the top of an bill, 


. dut meanly built z the market is weekly on 


Friday, Which is well frequented ; diſtant 


from London, 82 computed; and 98 mea 


. fured miles. 


LT 


WINCE or WINCH (v.) to kick or ſpurn, to 
kick with the hinder foot like a horſe, &c, 


- WINCH-(S.) an inſtrument to put on to the 


-» $7 meaſured miles. 
WVYNCHELSEA: (S.) in Suſſex, built at the 


handle of a mill, jack, &c, in order to wind 
it up when down, or to turn it round. 


WINCHCOMBE (S.) in Clnceſterſbire, ſituate 
in a deep bottom, a ſmall town whoſe mar- 
ketis week ly on Saturday; ſome plantation 

of tobacco were made here, but are now left 
eff, diſtant from London 72 computed, and 


corner of Kent and Suſſeæ by King Edward I. 


after a town of the ſame name, and of much 


older date, that had 16 churches in it, was 


. , ſwallowed up by the ſea; it was encompaſſed 


by a ſtrong wall, but lying too open, it was 

ſacked by the French and Spaniards, which 
With the retiring of the ſea, and the loſs of 
their trade, diſcouraged the inhabitants ſo 


much, that there ate very few left in it, and 


though it be a borough endowed with many 
. Priviliges, and fti.1 ſends two members to 
| parliament, the inhabitants are ſo few, that 

the market has been long diſcontinued and 


+ the graſs grows ſo high in the ſtreets as to 


be lett in ſome years for 41, it had three 


. churches, but there is but one uſed now ; 


diſtant from London 60 computed, and 71 
meaſured miles. * 


WINCHESTER (S.) in 1 is a very | 


ancient city, having been built, as ſome ſay, 


900 years before the birth of Chriſt; it was | 


much noted in the times of the Romans, and 
bas been ſo ever fince; at preſent iris the ſee 
of one of the richeſt biſhoprics in Er gland; 


ir ſtands in a vale on the bank, aud at the 


conjunction of two ſmall rivers ; at a ſmall 
diſtance from the town king Charles II. in- 
| tended to build a palace ſufficĩient to entertain 


the whole court in the ſummer time, and in- 
rence, | 


Cloſe a large park 10 miles in circu 
where they might divert themſelves with 
hunting; the houſe was begun, but never 

ended and fo remains unfiniſhed to this day; 
_ - this being an inland tawn, neither manufac- 
tures nor foreign trade ars here cariied on, 


though the river was once made navigable to] 


Soutbampton, but not anſwering the expence, 
It is now grown bad again; but this is ſome 


* 


what rewarded by the habitations of abun. 


dance of gentry, who live in and near this 
place; and though the buildings of che town 
are not magnificent, yet they are very an 
cient,'the ſtreets are broad and clean, the city 


+ 


zs walled round, and contains about a mile 
+. and half in compaſs, in which are fix gates; 


- . out of 42 pariſh churches which were in it, 


there are now left but ſix; it is governed by a; 


mayor, aldermen, burgeſſes and recorder, and 


 * WAN 
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common council z here are two plentiful 
markets weekly on Wedneſday and Satur. 
day; ſends two members to parliamen; : 
diſtant from London 54 computed, and 67 
meaſured miles. 
WIND (S.) the air put info a rapid motion, 
Trade Wind or Mon ſoont, ſuch as blow 
from ene point a great while together, 
WIND (V.) to lap or turn about any thing, 
to roll or collect into a ball or bottom, and in 
Hunting, it is to ſcent the game as dogs do, 
WIND or WEND (V.) to draw or bring about 
the head of a ſhip. - b 
WIND-BOUND (A.) a ſpoken of a ſhip that 
is ſtopped or hindered in the proſecution of 
its voyage, by having the wind- againſt, or 
contrary to it. a 
WIYNDFALL (S.) ſpoken of fruit that is 
blown off the trees before they are fully ripe ; 
alſo any ſudden, unforeſeen advantage that 
happens to a perſon, &c, : 
WIYNDLASSor WYNDLESS (S.) a machine 
uſed to raiſe large weights, &c. 
WINDOW S.) an opening in the wall of a 
. houfe to let in the light and air. 
WINDSOR (s.) in Berkſhire, a town former- 
ly much noted, eſpecially for the place and 
caſtle ſtill remaining, though not ſo much 
frequented by the royal family as heretofore ; 
the town is a borough, pleaſantly fituated 
on a rifing ground on the ſouth- ſide of the 
Thames ; it is a corporation, conſiſting of a 
mayor, two bailiffs, and 28 other perſons, 
choſen out of the beſt inhabitants, 13 of 
which are called fellows, or benchers of the 
Guildball, 10 of which are called alter- 
men, or chief benchers, out of whom the 
mayor and bailiffs, are choſen ; the market 
is weekly on Wedneſday; the town belongs 
to the crown, and confifts of ſeveral ſtreets, 
in the principal of which are many good 
houſes, and a handſome town-hall ; the 


| eleQion of members of parliament was 


veſted in the corpora ion, which ſends two 
but now the choice is in the inhabitants at“ 
large, and the indenture is executed by the 
ſheriff on the one part, and the mayor and 
inhabitants on the other; diſtant from Lon- 
don 20 computed, and 24 meaſured miles. 

WI/'NDWARD (A.). that lies towards, or bas 
the advantage of the wind. 

WINE (S.) an expreſſed liquor made of the 
juice of grapes, and alſo of ſeveral other 
fruits, though the vine of grapes is eſteemed 
the beſt and moſt natural. | 
Spirits of Wine, the oily part of wine ra- 
rified by acid ſalts diſtilled from brancy, and 
is uſed as a menſtruum for mas v chymical 
pre-arations, and other phyſical uſes. _ 

WING (S.) that part of & bird wherewith it 
flies, or moves through the air; in an Army, 
it is the horſe on the flanks, or at the end 
of each line upon the right and left. 

WING (V.) to fly away, to be in an hurry, to 


| be on the wing; in Carving, it is to cut ub 
a fowl, e. -WI/NGED 


Lo 
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WINGED (As) ſometimes means furniſhed 


— N 5 
A, 


were deſſroyed by a violent inundation of 


with, or having wings; and ſometimes | the ſea; the preſent town is well built, and 
| ſwift, expeditious, &c. | has a good publick hall; it has a plentiful 
| WINGS (S.) in Fort:fication, are the Jarger | market weekly on Saturday; from henee 
ſides of horn-works, crown-works, tenailtes, the whole iſland, and the greateſt part of \ 
&c. and in civil Buildings, they are the ad- the whole county, is ſupplied with al! ſorts 
. ditional fides of a palace, or other great | of commodities; diſtant from London 75 | 
buildings ſor the neceſſary offices; in He- computed, and 88 meaſured miles. { 
raldry, they are borne without the body of WISDOM (S.) the reſult of the moſt mature 
f the fowl, and are ſometimes born double, and judicious thinking and obſervation, g | 
and ſometimes ſingle, being differently de- | WISE (A.) diſtreet, prudent, ſedate, thouzht- 
nominated, according as they are poſited, for | ful, judicious, cautious, &c. 
when the tips are upwards they are ſaid to | WISH (V.) to deſire, crave, or long for ary 
t be elevated, when downwards inverted, &c. | thing. 
f WINK (V.) to ſhut or almoſt cloſe the eyes. | WISP (S.) a ſmall bundle or hardful of 
N WI/NNOW (v.) to fan the corn, or ſepa- | bay, &e. | 
rate or cleanſe it from chaff. WIYSTON (S.) a ſmall corporate town in 
9 WI NSLOW (S.) a ſmall town in Buckingham Pembrokeſhire, South Wales, goyerned 'by a { 
f ſtire, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſ- | mayer and bailiffs, and ſtrengtbened with a 
. day; diftant from London 38 computed, and | caſtie, now the habitation of a private gen- 
meaſured miles.  tleman; the market is weekly on Wedneſ- 4 
8 WINTER (S.) that ſeaſon of the year when] day; diſtant from London 173 computed, 5 
the days are ſhorteſt, and the weather coldeſt | and 191 meaſured miles, | 
2 and wetteſt, &c, ' WIT (S.) the genius, diſpoſition, or natural tf 
Winter- Solſtice, in Aftronomy, is that time capacity; and which is ſhewn by the quick 2 
A in the northern hemiſphere, when the ſun | or flow anſwers that a perſon makes to ſuch n 
4 comes to, or touches the tropick of Capri- | queſtions as are put to him. 1 
h corn, which is about the 22d of December, | WITCH (S.) a woman that uſes ſome unlaw- * 
7h when it is the ſhorteſt day, ful means to influence others, or that is ſup- 2 
4 WINTER (V.) to ſtay, remain, dwell, or | poſed to have familiar converſation with | 
* abide in a place during the winter. ſome evil ſpirit, who tells her what will , 
8 WIPE (v.) to ſweep or rub off duſt, &c,| come to paſs before it actually happens, | 
1 from glaſs, fine tables, &c. alſo to cheat or | WY TCHCRAFT (S.) the art or power of 8 | 
of carry off a conſiderable booty, to break a | influencing others, or of fore“ elling future 5 
6s perſon, or win all his money in gaming; | events without divine inſpiration, 
7 alſo to give a perſon a ſmart or ſevere rub, | WITH (Part.) in company or conjunction with ; 
= to taunt, gibe, jeer, or banter. ſome other perſon or thing, 
ot WIRE (S.) various ſorts of metals drawn | WITHA'*L (Part.) over and above, beſide. j 
25 thro irons bored with holes of various ſizes, WI THAM (S.) in Eſſæ, is a neat, pleaſant, ! 
5, in order to make it fit for different uſes, and well ſituated country town, having in Fo 
* WYREDRAW (V.) to draw or pull wire thro and near it abundance of fine ſeais; it is a \- 
* different ſized holes to fit it for various pur · great thorough-fare to Holland, and the fur- 5 5 
. poſes; alſo to decoy a perſon, or draw him] ther parts of Eſſex and Suffolk; ity mariet if 
oz unperceived into ſtraits or difficulties; alſo] is weekly on Tueſday; diſtant from London t 
* to pump or get ſecrets out of him. 23 computed, and 37 meaſured miles, p 
Ko WYRES(S.) in Gardening, are the long threads WITHDRAW (V.) to retire, draw back, 2 
_ which run from ſtrawberries, c. and rootin | with-hold, or diſcontinue, 
5 the ground, and ſo propagate other plants. [WI THER (V.) to fade, die away, grow dry, 
WVYRKSWORTH or WO'RKSWORTH ſhrivel up, or loſe its fragrancy, verdure, &c 
. Py grancy, „Ec. 
a: (S.) in Derbyſhire, is a large well-frequented | WY/THERS (S.) in a Horſe, is the joining of 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday, | the ſhoulder-bones towards the upper part. 
he chiefly for lead, which is brought hither in| WITH HOLD (V.) to keep back, to pre- 
ier great quantities; here is held the bar-moat-| vent, or hinder from Coing ſomething, 
ied court, in which are decided all diſputes re-] WITHIN gs: in a certzin place, diſtance, 
lating to mines, &c, diſtant from London] or compals, 
ra- 107 computed, and 118 meaſured miles. WITHOU'T (Part.) on the out-fde of a 
54 I'SEACRE (S.) a fooliſh, filly, ignorant houſe, &c. alſo not having the aſſiſtance of 
cal perſon. . ä | another. 
I8 BICH (S.) in Cambridgeſhire, ſituate in} WITH STAND (V.) to oppoſe or ſet one's 
\ it the utmoſt northern border of the Iſle of Ely, ſelf againſt any thing. COS 
ay, and ie the beſt trading town in the whole} Wi/TNESS (S.) one who gives his tefimony 
and iſle, having the conveniency of water-car- in, about, or concerning any ma ter of af- 
riage to London, -whither it ſends 52, $00 fair in diſpute, 
to quarters of oats, 1000 tons of oil, and about] WI TNESS (v.) to ſubſcribe to a deed, &c. to 
up — firkins of butter annually; in the] prove the execution; allo to ſay what one 
zth century this town, and the caſtle, &c. K k k knows 
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— Wool ſpinners, who work for the clothiers in 


- WYVELSCOMB (S.) in Scmerſerſbire, 2 


WO (S.) ſorrow, afflition, trouble, grief, 


* 


813 
„ 


0 8 
knows about any matter in diſpute in 4 
court of judicature. 

WHTNEY (S.) in Oxfordfbire, a long, ſcrag- 

gling town, inhabited by abundance of poor 


and near this place; here is a large manu- 
factory of blankets, rugs, &c. the market is 
weekly on Thurſday ; here is a good free- 
Tchool, and fine library ; diſtant from London 
computed, and 64 meaſured miles. 
WITTY (A.) ſharp, poignant, pleaſant, full 
of, or ready at giving anſwers, c. 


mean, tho' ancient town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 
128 computed, and 154 meaſured miles. 
WVZARD. (S.) a man that pretends to be a 
conjurer, ſorcerer, or to have dealings with 
the devil, &c. 


miſery, &c. : 
WOAD (S.) a weed or herb uſed by the Dyers 
in making or preparing to receive a blue co- 
Jour ; with the juice of this herb the ancient 
Britons are reported to have painted their ſkins' 
with frightfyl figures. or repreſentations, 
WOY/DEN (S.) an idol worſhipped by the an- 
_cient Saxon, at the chief, firſt, or great 
god; and accordingly they offered him hu- 
man ſacrifices, as the moſt honourable and 
valuable, Wedneſday, or the fourth day of 
the week, takes its name from his being 
. worſhipped then. 


WOY/FUL (A.) ſorrowful, diſmal, piteous, | 


that is full of miſery, &c, h 
WOLF (S.) a fierce creature abiding in foreſts 
an enemy to cattle, eſpecially of the ſmaller 
fize, ravenous, greedy, crafty, exceeding 
uick-ſcented, 
83 and his hair inclined to grey, of a 
very devouring or voracious nature; there are 
meny ſorts of them; as, the morning wolf, 
that lives only on carrion ; the bare wol, that 
lives upon the prey he catches by his ſwift- 
neſs ; the deer wolf, which ſome conwund 
with the lynx, and others with the wild cat; 

It is ſaid that dogs carried from Europe into 
New-Spain have degenerated into wolves. 


ravenous, or like to a wolf, 
WO'/LVERHAMPTON (S.) in Staffordſbire, 
a very ancient town, and at preſent is ſituate 
upon a high ground or hill, conſiſting of ſe- 
veral ſtreets well paved, built, and inhabited, 
where ariſe four weak ſprings of different 
qualities, which is the only water they have 
to ſupply the whole town, which is very 
large and populous ; theſs wells go by the 
names of Pudding Well, Horſe-Well, Wafh- 


ing Well, and Meat -MWell; the trade of 


lock making is carried on here to a very 
great perfection; the market is weekly very 
large. on Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 
98 computed, and 119 meaſured miles. 


hoſe head is ſomewhat] 


WO'/MANISH (A.) ſoft, delicate, nie 
tender, like to, or after the manner of 2 


828 & 
WO'MANLY . (Part.) gravely, dif, 

like to one that knows —— 
milies, and how to behave and carry her- 
ſelf upon all accaſions. 
WOMB (S.) that part of a woman's bel 


tom, the neck, and the ſheath; it has two 
broad ligaments, and two round, is of a 
nervous and fibrous ſubſtance, and of dif- 
ferent thickneſs according to the age and 
going with child ; from a cavity in the bot. 
tom the courſes flow, and conception and 
generation are made, the bladder is before 
it, and the gut rectum behind it; it contains 
the child or young till it is fully perfected 
for the birth, &c, 

WONDER (S) ſomething ſtrange or uncom- 
— alſo an admiration or ſurprize at any 

ing. - 


the ſtrangeneſs or uncommonneſs of any 
t Ing. 
WO/NDERMENT (S.) wondering, a being 
ſurprized, &c. 
WONT (S.) the cuſtom, uſe or habit of ſay- 
ing or doing any thing. 
WOO (V.) to court, ſollicit, defire, make 
love to, or petition for any thing, 
WOO/BURN or WO'BURN (S.) in Bedfrrd- 
ſhire was a few years ago almoſt demoliſh- 
| ed by fire, but, as it is moſt of it a part of 
the duke of Bedford's eftate, it has been 
handſomely rebuilt, and a fine commodious 
market-place erected entirely at the duke: 
expence; here is alſo a large, noble ſeat of 
that family, called Hooburn- Abbey, before 
which is ſo large a canal, as to admit a fine 
yatch of between 30 and 40 tons burden, 
and ſeveral ſmaller pleaſure-boats ; the 
market is weekly on Friday, eſpecially for 
butter and cheeſe; diſtant from London 37 
computed, and 44 meaſured miles, 
WOOD (S.) the thick, ſolid part of a tree, 
which when large is called timber, &c. 


: - WO'LFIbBH or WOY/LVISH (A.) fierce, | WOO/DBRIDGE (s.) in S elt, a large town, 


whoſe market is weekly, very large, on Wer- 
1 neſday, ſituate on the river Deber, about fix 
miles diſtant from the ſea, which being na- 
vigable quite up to the town, enables the i- 
habitants to carry on a large trade by ſea to 
Holland, London, &c. 'Sack-cloth, refining 
ſalt, and other manufactures are carried on 
here with vigour ; the old houſes are low, 
but the new ones bandſomely built in the 
modern manner; the chief ſtreets are well 
paved; it bath four or five docks for building 
ſhips; the quarter - ſeſſions are uſually belt 
here in a handſome. apartment built for that 
purpoſe in the middle of the market place; 
the keys and warehoules for all ſorts of mer: 


WO/MAN (S.) the female part of the human 
ſpecies. . 1 | 


| chandize are very commodious ; diſtant from 
| | Lende 


woman; alſo defirous of, or longing after 


called the abdomen, divided into the bot. © 


WONDER (v.) to admire or be ſurprized | 
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- WOO'DEN (A.) any thing made of wood; 


timber. a : 
- WOODSTOCK (S.) in oxferdſbire, was for- 


- 
+ 4 


London 62 computed, arid 75 meaſured miles, 
alſo any thing done bunglingly. 


WOR 
poſes; the market is weekly on Friday; 


diftant from London 7 computed, and 9 
meaſured miles. > 


WOO/DMONGER (S.) a perſon that ſells | WOO'STED or WO'RSTED (s.) a particular 


billeting for fires, &c, alſo that deals in 


merly ſo famous for its fine palace and 
ark, that many of the kings of E r-. 
th before and after the conqueſt, uſed to 
make it their ſummer. reſidence; Henry I. 
not only beautified and increaſed the build- 
ings of the palace, but alſo built a ſtone wall 
about the park, which was not furniſhed 
with deer, but lions, tyge's, panthers, &c. 
it is now alienated from the crown, and con- 
ferred upon the family of the Churchills, as a 
reward for the extraordinary ſervices of that 
ſucceſsful general John late duke of Maribo- 
tough, for whom is built a moſt magnificent 
palace, near which is a bridge or rialto of 
one arch, of a prodigious diameter, and coſt 
20,0001. gardens that accupy 100 acres of 
ground, offices ſufficient for a family of 300 
perſons, out-houſes fit for the lodgings of 
a regiment of guards, a fine chapel, the ave- 
nues, ſalons; galleries and apartments, ex- 
travagantly magnificent, the ſtair- caſe, ſta- 
tues, paintings and furaitute, and patrticu- | 
Jarly the hangings of tapeſtry work, ſurprize 
every one that ſees them, in which are 
woven the principal battles of the duke. The 
town is a ſmall, neat corporation, governed 

* by a mayor, four aldermen, and ſends two 
members to parliament; the fireets are 
well paved; it was made a ſtaple for wool 
by queen Elizabeth ; the market is weekly 
on Tueſday ; diftant from London 51 com- 
puted, and 60 meaſured miles, 

WOO'DY (A.) a place full of trees, or any 
thing that taſtes like wood, 

WOO ER (S.) a ſweetbeart, courtier, or lover. 

WOoOf (80 that which is thrown acroſs the 
warp to make the ſtuff, ſilk, cloth, &c. bind 

 ftrongly and firmly togetber. 

WOOY/ING (S.) courting, ſoliciting, defiring, 
making love, or addreſſing one's ſelf to any 

perſon, 

WOOL (S.) commonly means that ſort of ſoft 
hair or ſhag that grows upon the backs and 
tails of ſheep, though there are other ſorts 
that are thus called, as cotton, filk, &c. 


OO/LLEN (A.) any thing made or compo- 


fed of wool, 
WOOYLLY (A.) ſoft, warm, mixed with, like 
to, or full of wool, 
WOO/LST APLE (S) any particular place ap- 
pointed for the publick ſale of wool. 


WOO'LWiCH (S.) in Kent, of late years is 


much increaſed, by reaſun of the docks and 
Jade belonging to the crown, where are 
duilt and repaired many noble ſhips of war; 
the mortars and great guns are caſt kere, and 
large quantiti-s of cordage are made, &c. the 
twer Thames being very deep and wide hee, 


ſort of thread ſpun out of wool, which when 
applied to the knitting of ſtockings, has 
ſometimes two, three, or four threads dou- 
bled together. 


WOO'TON-BASSET (S.) in Wilefire, a 


mayor or borough town, that ſends two 
burgeſſes to parliament; the market is 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
66 computed, and 78 meaſured miles. 


WO/RCESTER (S.) a city in Morceſterſpire, 


a biſhop's ſee, delightfully ſeated on the 
eaftern banks of the Severn, over which it 
has a fine ſtone bridge; it is a very ancient 
and fine city though it has been more than 
once burnt down; the caſtle is now demo- 
liſhed ; it is at preſent governed by a mayor, 
fiz aldermen, a ſheriff, 48 common-council- 
men, a recorder, &c. it ſends two members 
to parliament; it is a county of itſelf, 
divided into ſeven wards, in which are 12 


pariſh-churches, beſides the cathedral z here 


greateſt perfection; it has weekly three 
markets, viz. on Wedneſday, Friday, and 
Saturday; diſtant from Landon 86 computed 
and 112 meaſured mile. 


WO/RCESTERSHIRE (S.) is bounded on the 


eaſt by Warwickſhire, on the ſouth by Glou- 

cefterſhire, on the weſt by Her ehre and 
Hecke, and on the north by Stafford- 
ſhire, it contains five hundreds, in which 
are one city, and 10 other market-towns, 
152 pariſhes and 20,650 houſes; it is 130 
miles in ciicumference, and is of a triangu- 
lar form; has a ſweet and temperate air, 
and fertile wii, interſperſed with hills, and 

. well clothed with woods; it ſeads 9 mem- 
bers to parliament. 8 


the woollen manufacture is carried on to the 


„ 


WORD (s.) an intelligible ſound that is pro- 


nounced by the human ſpecies, in order to 


declare the ſentiments of the mind; in ag +; 


»irmy, it is the token or fignal given evet 


night by the general of an army, or the gg 
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vernor of a garriſon, &e. to prevent anyeof 


» 
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the enemies, or their party or adherents ha- — 


ving a paſſage thro' the camp or garriſon to 
get or give information, &c. in Scripture, it 
ſometimes means Jeſus Chriſt the only Son 
of God the Father, the ſecond Perſon in the 
bleſſed Trinity,z ſometimes it ſtands for the 
internal inſpiration of the prophets, and 
ſometimes for the declarations or preachings 
of the apoſtles, or regular miniſtry of the 
church; and ſometimes the power or autho- 
rity in the command of a king, general, &c. 
WORK (S.) any ching that a perſon follows 
as a trade or calling for a livelihood, &c. allo 
the real and earneſt taking of pins upon any 
occaſion whatever; alſo any thing done, as a 
book written, 2 houſe built, &c, alſo all ſorts 


renders it a very proper place f@ theſe pur- 
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of labour or pains- taking, whether mechani- 


cally 


% 


xz 
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; | cally at ſome trade, &c, or ſtudiouſly in lan- 


guages, arts, ſciences, &c. 


- WORK (v.) to labour earneſtly or induſtri - 


ouſly, to ſtrive or endeavour honeſtly to get 
a livelihood; alſo to ferment, as liquor does 
after being brewed. NS 

WO/RKING (S.) labouring, ftriving, endea- 

-  vourjng to do ſomething ; alſo fermenting 
like new beer, wine, cyder, &c. 

WO/RK MAN (S.) any perſon that does buſi- 
neſs or work z and emphatically means a cu- 
rious or ingenious artiſt, or one ſkilled in the 
buſineſs he undertakes, | 

WO/RKMANLIKE (A.) correct, juſt, well 
artificial, compleat, handſome, &c, _ 

WO/RKM ANSHIP (S.) the actual doing or 
performing any thing, the mak ing or form- 
ing any thing. ; 

WORKS (S.) in Fortification, are all thoſe ne- 
ceſſary buildings for batteries, &c. in or a- 
bout any pl: ce for its defence. | 

WO/RKSOP (S.) in Nottinghamſhire, is a very 
ancient town, though at preſent but ſmall, 
yet its market is weekly, pretiy good, on 
Wedneſday, principally noted for its large 
quantity of malt and liquorice ; diſtant from 
London 110 computed, and 133 meaſured 
miles. 5 

WORLD (s.) ſometimes means the univerſe 
or the whole ſyſtem of created beings, men, 
angels, and things; ſometimes only this 
globe of earth and water; ſometimes the 
vulgar and common people; and ſometimes 
the things of this preſent life only, 


' WO/RLDLING (S.) a covetous er worldly- 


minded perſon, man or woman, 
WO/RLDLY or WORLDLY-MINDED (A.) 
covetous, deſirous of the riches and good 
things of this life, _ 
WORM (S.) a creeping inſect, of which there 
are many various ſorts that breed in the 
earth, in human bodies, vegetables, &c. alſo 
a pewter pipe of a ſpiral form, that is put 
into a tub of water, in order for the vapouis 
that ariſe in diftilling ſpirits to cool and 
thicken. ; : 
WORM (V.) to take our worms from a dog, 
Sc. alſo to wheedle a perſon out of ſome- 
thing of value for nothing, or a trifle ; to 
circumvent or injure a perſon, &c, ; 
WO/RM-EATEN (A.) old wood, plants, &c. 
that are eaten up or through by the worms, 
WO'RM WOOD or WO/R MSEED(S.) a bit- 
ter plant, and its ſeed uſed phyſically for ſe- 
veral purpoſes, particularly againſt worms, 
WORRY (v.) to torment, perplex, teaze, &c, 
alſo to tear in pieces like a wild creature. 
WORSE (A.) in a ſtate or condition beneath, 
more dangerous, or diſadvantageous than 
another. 219 ; 
wog SHIP (V.) to pay divine adoration to 
the Almighty, or to ſome idol; alſo to ſub- 
mit to, or honour another. 


.WO/RSKIP (S.) adoration; alſo a title of 1 { | WRATH 


nour given to the j uſtices of Pace, &. 
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WO/RSHIPFUL (A.) honourable, deſerving 
re ſpect, &c, A 

| WORST (A) the greateſt degree of badneſ,, 
meanneſs, dangerouſneſs, &c, 

WO'RSTED (S.) a ſmall town in Norfolk 
where that woollen manufacture called worſ, 
ted, uſed to knit and weave ſtockings, and 
many ſorts of light ſtuffs, was originally made 
and brought to perfection; the market is 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 
98 computed, and 118 meaſured miles. 

WORT (S.) new drink juſt brewed, before 
2 * been fermented, or worked; alſo an 

er d. 

WORTH (S.) the value, price, merit, or de- 
ſert of any thing. 

WO RTHLESS (A.) that is of no value, 
mean, deſerving nothing; alſo wicked, baſe, 
diſhonourable, &c. | 

WO/RTHY (A.) honourable, deſerving, that 
does what becomes his ſtation, &c. : 

WOT (v.) to know. 

WO'/TTON UNDER-EDGE (S.) in Cha. 
cefterſhire, a pretty town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Friday; the chief magiſtrate is 
called a mayor, who is annually choſen at 
the court leet of the earl of Berkley, and 
every perſon ſo choſen is eſtremed an alder- 
man ever after; it is ſeated on a pleaſant, 
fruitful riſing ground, and the pariſh is 12 

miles in circumference, filed with the ma- 
nufacturers of woollen goods, eſpecially 
of the clothing trade; diftant from Londin 
83 computes, and 99 meaſured miles. 

WOULD (V.) in Shipping, is to wind ropes 
round the maſt or yard after pieces of tim- 
ber have been nailed on them to ſtrengthen 
them; alſo to defire, wiſh, or long for. 

WOUND (V.) to hurt, maim, cut, or injure 
one in his perſon or reputation, 

WOUND (S.) a cutting or piercing the fleſh, 

_ &c. thereby cauſing the continuity of the 
parts to be diſſolved, and the blood to iſſue, 
&c, 

WOUND (A.) rolled round ſomething, or 
made up into a ball or bundle, &c. 

WOU'NDY (A.) very big, great, large. 

WRACEK or WRECK (S.) the p:riſhing of a 
ſhip at ſea, together with all the living crea- 
tures in it, 

WRACK or WRICK (V.) to diftreſs a per- 
ſon, or overload him with taxes, corporal 
puniſhments, &c, _ | : 

WRA'/NGLER (V.) to brawl, make a noiſe, 
diſpute, quarrel, &c, 

WRAP (V.) to encloſe one thing in another, 
or to fold up any thing, &c. alſo to lap or 
wind about, | : 

WR A/PPED or WRAPT (A.) infolded, in - 
cloſed, or wound about ſomething. &c. 

WRAPPER (S.) a coarſe cloth in which fine 
linea, filks, muſlins, &c. are commonly in- 


cloſed in ordus id keep them from the air 
and dirt, 


WREN (S.) a very ſmall bird; alſo the ſur- 
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WRATH (S.) great anger, fury, madnefs, 


diſpleaſure, indignation, &c. ; 
WRA/THFUL (A.) very angry, much diſ- 

pleaſed, full of reſentment or indignation. 
WREAK (V.) to vent or diſcharge, as to 


ſwear, ſmoak,. or ſteam through heat; to]. 


revenge one's ſelf, or diſcharge one's whole 
anger, &c. upon a perſon, | 3 

WREA KING (S.) ſteaming, ſmoaking, 
venting or diſcharging. 

WREATH (S.) a garland or crown of flow- 
ers, herbs, leaves, &c. in Heraldry, the re 
preſentation of a roll or fine linen or filk 
coloured like the eſcutcheon, and placed be- 
'tween the helmet and the creſt, to ſupport 
the creſt; alſo what perſons cover their 
heads with, who carry large burdens upon 
them. 

WREATH (V.) to twiſt or bind up into a 
bundle, to twine or make up into a crown 
or head-band, &c. | 


name of a man. 

WRENCH (S.) a ſudden ſprain or ſtrain, oc- 
caſioned by lifting too great a weight, c. 

WRE/NCHED (A.) wrung, or forced open, 
diſtorted, or diſlocated by violence, 

WREST (V.) to pervert or turn words to a 
wrong ſenſe or meaning; to extort from or 
force a perſon to do what is contrary to his 
inclinations, 

WRE'STLE (V.) to ſtrive or contend with a 
perſon for victory, to practiſe the art of 
wreſtling or managing the legs, &c, 

WRESTLER (S.) one who contends, ſtrives 

with, or throws down another by an artful 
management of his legs. 

WRE'STLING (S.) the art of managing the 
legs, Kc. ſo as to throw one's opponent to 
the ground without beating, ftriking, or 
kicking bim; much practiſed by the an- 
cients, at their pubbck ſhews; alſo any 
earneſt conteſt or oppoſition, 

WRETCH (S.) a miſerable diſtreſſed, or un- 
bappy perſon, 

WRE'TCHED (A.) unfortunate, miſerable, 
diſtreſſed, vnhappy, &c, 

WRE/XHAM (S.) in Denbighſhire, North- 

' Wakes, is a large, well built, populous town, 
that beſides the great church has two large 
meeting-houſes, it has weekly two markets, 
viz, Monday and Thurſday, at which great 
quantities of flannels, which is the manu- 
facture of this and the adjacent parts, are 
bought up by the factors for London; diſtant 
from London 138 computed, and 169 mea- 
ſured miles. 

WRUGGLING (s.) turning this way and 
That way, to get along, like a ſnake or ee), 
&c, alſo endeavouring to get off from, or 
avoid the obligation of a contract; alſo the 
ſcrewing or infinuating one's ſelf into ano- 
ther perſon's favour, | 

WRIGHT (s.) a mechanick or artificer that 


WR O 
WRI'GHT'S CHART, commonly . ca!led 
MERCA/TOR's CHART (S.) a curious 
invention to find the latitude, longitude and 
diſtance. of one place from another, or the 
place that a ſhip is in, upon a plane that has 
the meridians es by right lines that are 
parallel one to another, and all the parallels 
of longitude expreſſed in the ſame manner. 
WRING (V.) to twiſt or ſqueez* hard toge- 
ther, to pinch or gripe, to put to much 
pain, &c. | 
WRINGING (S.) twiſting or ſqueezing hard 
together, alſo pinching or griping, &c. 
WRINKLE (V.) to creaſe, plait, or fo'd + 
cloth, filk, paper, &c. - 
WRIYNELE (V.) to creaſe, plait, or fold 
cloth, filk, paper, &c, alſo thoſe furrows 
that naturally grow ia the forebeads of men, 
and other creatures advanced in years, or 
grown old. &c, 


] W&V/NTON (S.) in Same, ſeiſpi re, @ pretty 


good town among the Mendip- Hills, that bas 
a very good market weekly on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from London 105 computed, and 125 
meaſured miles. 
WRIST (S.) the loweſt or ſmalleſt part of the 
arm that immediately adjoins to the band. 
WRI'ST-BAND (8) the broad fillet at the 
bottom of a ſhirt ſleeve, &c. wherein all the 
plaits are ſewn or inſert-d, &c. and which 
buttons round the wrift, &c, 

WRIT (S.) a formal letter of the king, of 
tke liberties, &. in a parchment ſealed with 
a ſeal directed to ſome judge, ofhcer, mini- 
Ker or other ſubject at tneir ſuit, or at the 
ſuit or plaiat of another, commanding, or 
authorizing ſomething therein contarned to 
be done, for the cauſe bri.flv herein ex- 
preſſed, which is to be diſcuſſed in ſome 
courts according to 1:w : Wrirs are of three 

| ſorts; original, which are mſt commonly 
of courſe, and therefore are of a ſet orm; 
judicial, which are for the execution of judg- 
ment; magiſterial, which vaiy in form ac- 
cording to the matter, : 

WRITE (V.) to expreſs the ſentiments of 
one's mind in or by writing. | 

WRYTER (S.) an author or compoſer of 
books, poems, &c. alſo any per on that pers 
forms rhe manual operation of writing. 

WRITING (S.) the art of expreſſiug the 
ſentiments of cur minds in ſome proper or 
known letters or characters. 

WRONG (S.) injury, injuſtice, hurt, da- 
mage, &c, 

WRONG (V.) to defraud, cheat, or do in- 
Juſtice to another. | 

WRONG (A.) falſe untrue, not right, &c, 
like a ſum caſt up to more or leſs than it 
ought to be, 

WRONGFUL (A.) unjuſt, hurtful, injuti- 
ous, prejudicial, &. + 

WROTE (A.) expreſſed by a pen, &c, cor- 
ruptly uſed for qoriten. 


works in wood, as a mil. cor ie br IR 
wright, Co. "PI 1 


WROTH (A.) angry, diipleaſed, furious, &c. 
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municated his plan, and furniſhed them with 


> a ſmall town, whoſe market is weekly on 


WRUNG (A.) ſqueezed, griped, pinched, 


EN 
WRO/THAM or WO'RTHAM (s.) in 2 


Tueſday ; diſtant from London 19 computed, 

and 25 meaſured miles, 
WROUGHT (A.) done, made, worked ; alſo 
_ embelliſhed with various ornaments. | 


twiſted; &c, ' 
WRY (A.) put uneven, or on one fide more 
than another, not ſtraight, &c. 
WYCHE or WICH (S.) a ſpring or place 
- where ſalt grows, or is made, from whence 
many places take their names, as Sa/rwwich, 
Nantwich, &c. | | 
WY/DR=UGHT (S.) a common ſewer, 
drain or fink to carry off or receive the waſte 
water, &c. of a houſe, ſtreet, or town. 
WYE (S.) in Kent, fituate on the river Stower, 
over which is a bridge, has for a long time 
been a place of good account; its market is 
weekly on Thurſday; diftant from London 
computed, and 537 meaſured miles, 
WY!VER (S.) an imaginary creature, repre- 
ſented by the heralds as a flying ſerpent, 


* 


HIS letter has the power, ſound, or 
force of a double conſonant, is reck- 
oned the 224 letter of our alphabet, and 
generally in the beginning of words, ſounds 
like z, in the middle like es, &c. When 
alone, thus, X, it ſtands for the number 10; 
thus, x; 10,000. i AD 
X A/CCA (S.) the name of the firſt founder of 
idolatry in the Indies and eaſtern countries; 
the biſtory of his life reports, that when his 
mother was big with him, ſhe dieamt that 
the brought forth a white elephant, which is 
the reaſon the kings of Siam, Tonquin, and 
China, have ſo great a value for them: 
Tacca retired into the wilderneſs, and there 
formed his ſcheme of idolatry z and at his 
return having à great number of diſciples, 
he choſe ten thouſand, to whom he com- 


inſtructions to teach others his doctrines, 
ordering them to put no other title to their 
books, nor give any other reaſon for their 
aſſertions, than Ipſe dixit, be, their maſters 
or great prophet, ſays it; by which means 
he took away all examination. The Brach- 
mas affirm, he is gone through a metem- 
pſychoſis 80,000 times, and that his ſoul 


has paſſed into ſo many different kinds of | 


beafts, whereof the laſt ws a white ele- 
Phant ; and that after all theſe changes, he 
Was received into the company of the gods, 
and is become a pagod, | | 
KE'NIA (S.) preſents, gifts, or tokens that 
one friend or acquaintance uſed to ſend, 
give, or beſtow upon another, to refreſh or - 
tene their old acquaintance or friendſhip ; | 


alſo preſents or gifts made to kings, gover- 
nors, &c. at a certain time, for the conti. 
nuance of their favour and protection, or 
the grant of ſome new privilege, | 
ER A/PHIUM (S.) the name of a medicine 


proper for or againſt the breakings out of 
the head or chin. 


XERA'SIA (s.) an imperſection in the hairy, 


that occaſions them not to come to their 
full growth, but look and feel like down 


ſprinkled with duſt, a ſort of baldneſs, de- 
fe or waat of hair, 


XEROPHA'GIA (S.) certain faſt days in the 


firſt ages of the church, on which was eaten 
nothing but bread and ſalt, and they only 
drank water, which was obſerved the fix 
days of the Paſſion or Holy Week, not b 
command and obligation to the church's 
authority, but the choice and devotion of 
the more religious Chriſtians, 


XERO'PHTHALMY (S.) a dry blearedneſy 


of the eyes, that accafions them to look red 
and ſore, attended with itching, but without 
any dropping or ſwelling, 


XE'ROTES (S.) a chin and dry habit or 


conſtitution of body. ö 


XI PHIAS (S.) in Afronomy, a comet that 


appears ſhaped like a ſword. 


XI/PHOIDES (S.) that cartilage or griftle 


that terminates the breaſt bone, formed 
like a ſword, &c, X 


XY'STER (S.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument, uſed 


to ſcrape the bones with. 


XY'STOS (S.) a precious tone brought from 


* 


India of the jaſper ſort or kind; alſo a 
large portico or place where the Greek 
wreſtlers exerciſed themſelyes in the winter- 
time, like our piazza's, 


YL, 


HIS letter is the 243d in our alphabet, 
and is ſometimes uſed as a vowel, and 
ſometimes as a conſonant; it was borrowed 
from the Greek language, and has its trve 


uſe in words cerived from thence, tho' it is. 


now generally uſed at the end ef words of 
other originals that terminate with ie, as 
was the old cuſtom of the Engliſh in moſt 
words, as thie, now thy, flie, now fly, Ge. 
When it begins words or ſyllables, and 18 
immediately followed by another vowel, it 
is then a conſonant, as in i. lu, year, Ec. 
but in the end of words it is a vowel, or 
rather a dipthong, as ſupplying the place 
or room of two vowels, wiz. ie, as ſlice, for 
fly, '&c. The ancients made it one of their 
numerals, to expreſs 150, and when daſhed 


thus, V. as many thouſands. 


YARD (s.) ſometimes means a long meaſure 


containing 3 feet or 36 inches, and is the 
vniverſal meafure for broad-cloth, filk tapes, 


: ribbons, lace, and ſome ſorts of linen 


5 . cloths 
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cloths here in England ; ſometimes it means YA/RMOUTH (S.) in Hampſhire, in the Ie 


an open place or piece of ground before or 
behind a houſe for the uſe and convenience 
thereof ; ſometimes ir means thoſe beams 
of timber that are fitted athwart the ſeveral 
"maſts of a ſhip with the fails faſtened to 
them, to be hoiſted. up or let down as occa- 
fion requires; ſometimes it means a man's 
rivy member. 

 YA/RD-ARM (S.) in a Ship, is the half of 
the yard that is on either fide the maſt, when 

it lies athwart the ſhip, 7 
YA'RD-LAND (S.) a certain proportion 0 
ground, the quantity whereof varies in differ- 
ent countries; in ſome it is but 10 acres, 

in others 15, in others 20, 24, 30, or 40. 
YA'RMOUTH (S.) in Norfolk, is a ſea- port 
ang boroygh town, and an ancient member 
of the Cingue Ports; it is fituate on a pen- 
inſula, having the Tare on the weſt, over 
which is a draw-bridge, and the ſea on the 
ſouth and eaſt, and the continent on the 
north; it is alſo defended with very ſtrong 
and ſtately walls, which with the river 
compoſe an oblong figure; tke river re- 
ceiving many. ſmall_riyers, forms a fine 
Haven, both large, deep, and ſafe, for ſhips, 


of any burden; the ſhips ride here ſo cloſe] 


together, that their heads being faſtened 
to the ſhore, they go acroſs the ſtream with 
their bolt-ſprits, that for half a mile toge- 
ther you may walk from ſhip to ſhip all 
along the fide of the wharf, where is built 
the cuſtom-houſe and town-houſe, which 
are fine piles of buildings, and alſo many 
magnificent houſes of private merchants ; 
it is here in the herring ſeaſon that incre- 
dible quantities of that fiſh are caught and 
exported, which with the colliers and other 
merchandize, renders this a place of extraor- 
dinary ſea-trade, and the inbabltanty rich; 
here is one of the fineſt market - places in 
England, plentifully ſerved with all manner 
of proviſions weekly on Saturday; the ex- 
tent of the town being but ſmall, the ſtreets 
are exactly ftraight from north to ſouth, 
with lanes called rows croſſing them from 
eaſt to weſt, which renders it the moſt re- 
gular built town in England; they bave par- 
ticular and very extenſive privileges, by 
which, they can try, condemn, and execute 
In particular caſes, without waiting for a 
warrant from above; it is ſo well govened, 
that the ſabath is obſerved here with more 
exactneſs than any where in England be- 
ſides, ſo that plays, aſſemblies of gaieiy, 
and gaming, meet with but little encou- 
ragement; there are now in it two churches; 
the old one bas ſo high a ſteeple, tHat it 
ſerves the ſailors fot a land-mark ; the other 
has been but lately built, and is very neat ; 
It is governed by two bailiffs and a recorder, 
who are juſtices of the peace, aldermen, and 
common-council, &c. it ſends two members 
to parliament ; diſtant from London 92 com- 


YEA. 


of Wight, ſtands upon a creek, the entrance. 
into which is about a mile below it; it ina 
mayor, market, and borough town, and has 
a caſtle to defend it; the houſes are hand- 
ſome, and generally built of ſree - ſtone; the 
old market is now diſuſed; the town is go- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, alderman, bai · 
liffs, and commonycouncil, and ſends two 
members to parliament ; diſtant from Lon- 
don 7 5 computed, and 92 meaſured miles, 

YARN (S.) any ſort of wool ſpun into thread, 
though it commonly means a coarſe or or- 
dinary ſort whoſe thread is very large, uſed. 
to knit ſtockings, gloves, caps, &c. for the 
poorer ſort of people, the finer fort being 
called worſted, 

YA'RRISH (A.} rough, dry, or barſh of 
tafte, 

YA'RUM (S.) in the Nortb-Riding of York- 
ſhire, is a ſmall town, that has a fine ſtone 
bridge over the Tees, and a good market 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
176 computed, and 212 meaſured miles, 

YATCH (S.) a ſmail ſhip with one deck, 

generally uſed as a pleaſure · bot to convey 

kings, princes, ambaſſadors, &c. a ſmall diſ- 
tance by ſea; of a fize ſometimes bigger, 

| and ſometimes leſs, but generally about 80 
or 100 tons burden, with guns and men in 
proportion. 

YAW (V.) to ſe l irregularly, to go in and 
out, traverſe the ſea, &c. 

YAWL (S.) a large boat, or ſmall veſſel that 
ſhips carry to ſee to ſend on ſhore upon di- 
vers occaſious, &c. 5 

YA\/WLING (S.) bawling, calling, or crying 
out aloud. \ 

Y A/WNING (S.) gaping or ftretching open 
the jaws, as if a perſon wag neither aſleep 

nor awake, &c. 

YAWS (S.) the unfteady or irregular motions | 
of a ſhip under (ail that is not well ſteered ; 
alſo the name of a diſtemper among the 
Blacks, ſomething like the pox or foul dif- 
eaſe among the Whites. 

YA'XLEY (S.) in the fens in Huntingdonſbireg 
is but an indifferent town, and its market 
[if any) now but ſmall, weekly on Tueſday 3 
diſtant from London 59 computed, and 72 
meaſured miles, x 

VEA (Part.) yes, it is ſo, indeed, truly, &c. 

YEA!NING or EA'NING (S.) the bringing 
forth young, or lambs, like ewe ſheep. _ 

YEAR (S.) that ſpace of time that the ſuo is 
ſuppoſed to take up in his paſſage thro? the 
ſeveral ſigns of the Zodiack, and with us 
confiſts of 12 unequal kallendar months, 
which contains 365 days, and once in four 
years 366, which day is ingercalated between 
the 23 and 24th of February, St. Mathias"s 
day or feſtival, being ordinarly obſerved 
the 24th of February, but in the leap year on 
the 25th, the 24th being the day added; ſs 


puted, and 123 meaſured miles, 


that February has that year 29 days, but in 
| Kkkg commog 
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common but 28 days. The begenning or 
firſt day of the year has been very aifferent, 
fome beginning on March 1, ſome on De- 
* cember 25, ſome Fanuary 1, and fome March 
25, ſome from the feaſt of Eafter, which 
was moveable, and happens between March 
22, and April 25, and theſe are obliged to 
add for before or after Eaſter, to fignify or 
determine the beginning or end of che year. 


_  Pheſe ſeveral differences were principally 


© among the French, to determine which 


Charles IX, in one 1554, publiſhed an arret, | 


tte laſt article of which ordered the year for 
+ the time to come to be conſtantly and uni- 
verſally begun, and written on and from Fan. 
x; the 1575 began their year the 25th of 

Dee. till William the Congqueror's time, and 
after that on the 25th of March in the ec- 
elefiaftical and civil courts, but now on Jan. 
1. The aftronomers of late years have more 
preciſely determined the quantity of time in 
a year, viz, from the ſun's departing from 

any affigned point of the equator to his com- 
Ing to the ſame point. again, to be 365 days, 
5 hours, 49 minutes, af 

Jubilee Year, was every ſeventh ſabbatick 
year, or the 4gth year. 

Tuner Year, is that ſpace of time that 
comprehends 12 lunar months, or 3 54, 8, for 
which reaſon, once in three years a month 
was added to make the ſolar and lunar year 

nearly agree. | 

 Platonick Year, a ſpace of time, at the end 
whereof all the planets and fixed ſtars return 
to the ſame point from whence they ſet out, 
and have the ſame aſpects and configurations 
one upon another, which ſome affirm to be 
in 15,000 common years, others in 46,000 ; 
the ancient heathens were of opinion, that 
when this period was compleated, the world 
would be renewed again, and the departed 
ſouls re-enter their bodies again, and go 
through a ſecond courſe, . 

| Sabbatick Year, was every ſeventh year 
among the Jus, during which they were 

. obliged by their law to let the ground lie 
fallow. | | 

© Year and Day in Lac, is a determined 
ſpace of time that in many caſes fixes the 
right, &c, as in an eſtray, proclamation be- 
ing made, if the owner ba not claim it 
within that time, it is forfeited, &c, | 

;YEA'RLING (S.) a beaft of about a year old, 
eſpecially ſpoken of oxen, &c, 

YEA'RLY (Part.) annually, or every year. 

YEARN (V.) to pity, to have compaſſion on, 
or to be moved with the afflictions or mis- 
fortunes of another; and in the Hynters 
Larguage, it is to bark, as beagles do at their 


— 


* 


prey. 
VEA*RNING (S.) pitying, having compaſ-| 


fion for, or on, &c. 


YFAST (S.) the froth or fermentation cf new 
drink, 


.YELK or YOLK (S.) the yellow part of an 


Wes. + © 

FE/LLING (S.) making a very loud and hor- 
rible noiſe, like the howling of a dog, &c, 

YE/LLOW (A.) the colour ſo called, which 
is ſomewhat brighter or whiter than the 
natural colour of gold; alſo ſpoken of 2 
man or woman that is jealous of his or her 
wife or huſband, 

YE/LLOWS (S.) in Farriery, is a diſtemper 
among horſes, that is called the jaundice 
among men. | 

YELP (V.) to bark, cry, call, or hollow out 
aloud hike a dog, fox, &c. 

YEO/MAN (S.) a freeholder, or one that is 
poſſeſſed of ſo much land of his own as will 
entitle him to vote for a member to repre- 


ſent the 2 alſo a dignity or title of 


office in the king's houſhold of a middle 
rank or place between an uſher and a groom, 

Yeoman of the Guard, a particular ſort of 
ſoldiery or foot guarcs to the king's perſon, 
of a larger ſtature than common, every one 
being required to be at leaſt fix feet high, 
whole number is a 100 in conſtant waiting 
or duty, and 70 not in duty; one half bear 
barquebufſes, and the cther partiſans ; their 


attendance is on the ſovereign's perſon both 
at home and abroad. 


| YEO'/MANRY (S.) the ſtate or condition of a 


oe man. 

YEOYVIL (S.) in Somerſe/ſbire, commonly cal- 
led Evil, is a good town on the river Evil, 
whoſe maiket is very large weekly on Fri- 
day, for corn, cheeſe, hemp, and all ſorts of 
proviſions ; where ſomething of the clothing 
manufacture is carried on, but the glovers 
buſineſs much more; diſtant from Londen 
104 computed, and 124 meaſured miles, 

YERK (V.) to examine ſtrictly, to correct, to 
whip, &c, 

YE/RKER (S.) in the Exciſe-Office, one who 
re- examines the officers books; a corrector, 
examiner, &c. 

YES (Part.) I will, it is fo, &c. 

YE/STERDAY (S.) the day laſt paſt, or that 
which immediately preceded the preſent day, 

YE/STERNiGHT (S.) the night that ended 


or clo'ed the day laſt paſt, or eaded when the 


preſent day began. . 

YET (part.) now or till, to this time; alſo 
notwithſtanding, beſides, or nevertheleſs. 
YEW (S.) a tree whoſe wood is of a very 

ſpringy or elaftick nature. ; 
YE/XING (S.) a hiccoughing, or diſorderly 
belching, 
YIELD (v.) to comply, with, or ſubmit to; 
_ alſo to produce or bring forth plenty or pro · 
fit; alſo to give, grant, or ſurrender, &c. 
YIF/LDING (S.) giving, granting, ſubmit- 
ing to, or complying with, &c. Ep 
YOKE cr YOAK (S.) the frame of wood, &c. 
that farmers put on or about the necks of 
| oxen that they plobgh with; alſo that 
which milk-folks, &c, wear about their 
necks to hang their pails to, &c, alſo any 
ſlavery or obligation that a perſon is obliged 
to undergo or perform. YOKE 
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FE/LLOW (S.) a perſon male er fe-z the Thurſday market, is a moſt. magni / 
Nay A Her Coed w_ performace ficent market-houſe, where the chief mar- 
of any thing with another, whoſe intereſts or | | ket is now kept on Saturday ; the cathedral ” 
labcurs are reciprocal, for its age, beauty, and Jargneſs, is v 
YON (A.) any thing at 2 diftance from the | juſtly reckoned one of the fineſt in Erglandy f 
perſon or place where we now are. and yet there are many merchants reſiding = 
YO/NKER or YOU/NGSTER (S.) one that} in it, who have alſo a fine hall; the town- 
is a biginner or enterer into any buſineſs, mat- hall is both the moſt magnificent and con- 
ter, or affair, a youth or ſtripling, &c. on venient built upon the bridge, and the Gzild- 
| Ship- beard, thoſe ſailors that take in the top- | - Hall, in which are kept the courts of juſ- 
ſails. or yards, furl the ſails, or ſling the tice, is very large and fine; and beneath 


— — 


yards, &c. | | theſe is the priſon for fellons, called Kid 
'YORE (Part.) formerly, in times paſt, in days | Cotes, and oppoſite to the priſon for debtors 3 
of old &c. | there are tour mazket-days weekly, . 


YORK (S.) a city, and an archbiſhop's ſee, Tueſday, Thurſday, Friday and Saturday, 
the principal place in Yorkſpire, has been fa- which are plentifully ſupplied with fleſh, 
maus for ſome thouſand years paſt 3 in the fiſh, fewl, and corn of all ſorts ; the mar- 
time of the Romans it was not only a Roman | ket-bouſe in the fireet called the Pawement, 
colony, but alſo the ſeat of ſome of the Ro- is eſteemed a fine piece of architecture be- 
man Emperors ; Severus and Conſtantius Chlo- ing ſupported by 12 pillars of the Tuſcan 
rus, father to Conſtan ine the Great, both kept | order; it ſends two members to parliament z 
their courts, and died here; it is generally diſtant from Lon-on 150 computed, and 192 
eſteemed the next city to London, or the ſe- meaſured miles. 1 | 
cond in Exgland, and its preſent ſtate is as | YORKSHIRE (3.) is by much the largeſt 
follows: It is fituatein a large valley, in the county in England, being 360 miles in cir- 
midſt of the ſhire, in a fertile ſoil, and health- | cumference, divided" into three principal - 
ful air, built generally with wood, and has | parts, called ridings viz. the welt, eaſt, and 
ſeveral fine ſtructures, both publick and pri- north ridings, in which are computed 206, 200 
vate, and fortified with a cafe and ſtrong houſes, one city called Tort, befides which 
wall; it extends ſouth-weſt and north-weſt there are 49 market-towns, and 563 pariſhes, 
a great way, and as much tranſverſely ; it] | moſt of which being very large, have alſo 
is divided into four wards, in which are 28] their chapels of caſe ; it is bounded on the 
pariſhes; it is governed (like London) by a eaſt by the German ocean, on the ſouth with 
lord-mayor, 12 aldermen, who are juſtices | Derbyſhire, Nottinghamſhire, and Lincoln- 
of the peace, two ſheriffs, 24 prime com- fire, on the weſt with Larceſpire and a 
mon-council-men, a recorder, town-clerk, ſmall part of Cheſpire, and on the north 
ſword-bearer, common ſerjeant, &c. It] with the biſhoprick of Durham and county 
enjoys large privileges confirmed to it by a] of Cumberland, of a ſquare form, whoſe fide a 
long ſucceſſion of kings; it is a county in-] is go miles long; it is univerſally bleſſed YY 
corporate of itſelf, including 30 villages ard | with a wholeſome and temperate air, and 
hamlets within its juriſdiftion z the river] tolerable fertile; this county is particularly 
Ouſe divides it in two parts, over which is a] noted for brending the beſt horſes, for all _ 
ſtrong ſtone bridge of five arches, the mid- | forts of uſeful ſervices, and particularly hunt- _ 
dle one being 70 feet wide; by the river] ing and race horſes; and although there are 
F:ſje's emptying itſelf into the Ouſe, even in] alſo abundance of coal and lead mines, and 
the city, it renders t navigable for ſhips of | quarries of free and lime ſtone, and all the 
70 tons burd n quite to the ſea, which is neceſſaries of liſe, yet the divers forts of 
70 miles diftant from York ; it is ſeveral | woollen manufactures, that are very vigo- 
miles in circumference, and has four large] rouſly carried on in divers parts of it, em- 
gates handſomely built, and five poſterns to | ploy the greateſt number of hands; this 


— 


N enter into the city; and tho? there are ſeve- county of late years is become particularl 
ral halls for, and companies of tradeſmen, | famous for making and curing legs of 2 

ER? yet the trade being very much reduced, the] into what are commonly called hams, and 
houſes let at very low rents; the chief pre, | this art is now alſo practiſed with very good 

; ſent ſupport-of this city is owing to the re- ſucceſs in all the northern counties; it ſeads 

x ſidence of many country gentlemen, and o members to parliament. 
their families, who reſide here upon aceount vod (S.) ſometimes means a fingle perſon, 

2 of the cheapneſs of rents and plenty of pro- which in ſtrictneſs ſhould be thou, or thee, 
vifions ; and theſe alſo encourage the polite | and ſometimes many; but it is now com- 

1 arts, and the diverſions of aſſemblies, con- monly ſpoken or ſaid to the perſon or perſuns 

f certs of muſick, plays, &c. There have] to whom we ſpeak, be it one or many. 

t been lately erected two very fine publick | YOUNG (A.) not yet arrived to its full 

r edifices, viz. one a manſion-houſe for the growth or maturity, any thing that is grow- 

y lord-mayor for the time being, and in the} ing ripe ; alſo ſpoken of men or women that 

4 midole of a beautiful ſquarein a place called | are in the prime of their years, and in op- 

5 3 " YOUNGER 


4 poſition to old age. 
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YOUNGER (A.) any perſon or thing not fo | 
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old as another, p 


YOUNGSTER. (S.) a lad or young perſon ; | 
alſo any one that is but newly entered upon | 


a trade or buſineſs. : 
ng man or perſon not at. 
full age; alſo the ſtate or condition of a 
perſon's younger years. 


-  YOU'THFUL (A.)like to, or in he younger 


days of a perſon's age, 


\ 


(HIS is reckoned the laſt or 24th letter 

in our alphabet, and called a conſonant, 

is derived from the Greek, and uſed only in 

words of that original; the Latins bave no 

need of it, and uſe ſs inſtead thereof; it 

was a numeral among the Ancient, tho: 

ſtood for 2000, and when daſhed, thus, 7” 

four millions; in Phyſicians Bills, or Pre- 
- ſcriptions, it ſignifies a dram. 


* 


21 BAN (S.) ſuppoſed to be the ancient 


Cbaldaant, who addicted themſelves to aſtro- 
logy, and the worſhip of the ſtars, and made 
it their chief employment to form taliſmans 
under certain aſpe&s of the planets. 
ZA CA (S.) fo much of a Turk's eſtate or goods 
as he appropriates to, or allows for the relief 
of the poor. / | 


ZAFFREN (S.) any thing of a yellow co- | 


lour, but generally now means the plant we 
call ſaffron, 25 | 
ZA/MORN (S.) a title for a ſovereign prince 


JW iin Malabar in the Eaſt-Indies. 
ANV (S.) a merry-andrew, an antick, gr 


fellow who ſhews tricks to amuſe the vulgar, 
and make them laugh, &c, 

ZA'PHARA (S.) a mineral uſed by the pot- 
ters to make a blue or ſkycolour, 


EAI. (S.) hath various fignifications in ſcrip- 


ture; ſometimes it means a fervent or ear- 
neſt deſire to promote or. propagate any doc- 
trine or opinion; ſometimes the anger or 
indignation that is exprefſed againſt any 
thing ; ſometimes it means jealouſy, ſome- 
times envy, &c. = 

ZEALAND (S.) an iſland in Denmark of a 
circular form, containing about 18 Englif 
miles in circumference, having no bread- 

corn growing in it but rye; has no rivers, but 


.. about half a ſcote ſmall brookes, but a great 


number of fine lakes well ſtored with fiſh ; 
the air but indifferent, eſpecially about Co- 
penbagen, occaſioned by the frequent fogs, 
and its low fituation it bas no ſea-port but 
' Copenbagen, nor does it want any, having no 
commodities for exportation; the cattle are 
generally ſmall and lean, being forced to be 
kept houſed about eight months inthe year; 
they have but two ſeaſons in their year, vix. 


ſummer and winter, for a ſpring is never 
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diately paſs from extremity of heat to ex, 
tremity of cold, and when winter is over 
from cold to heat, Alſo the name of one of 
the United Provinces, lying between Holland 

Flanders, Brabant, and the German Sea ; the 


inhabitants are great traders, and fiſh much; 


the princes of Orange are hereditary govern- 
ors of the iſland, 


ZEA'LOT (S.) one that is a great favourer of, | 


ſtickler for, or promoter of any opinion. 

g (A.) eager, very earneſt for, or 

ter. TEEN | FRG 

ZE'DOARY (S.) an Indian rodt of a hot and 
dry nature, uſed in diſeaſes occaſioned by 
wind 3 it is of two ſorts, the long and the 
round. 5 8 | | 

ZE'MBLIANS (S.) a people that inhabit the 
northern part of the world, about theftreights 
of Waigates, of a ſmall ſtature, but have 
great heads, large faces, and ſmall eyes, 
ſome without beards, their hair generally 
black, and their ſkin ſwarthy ; they adore 
the ſun and moon, and images in the ſhape 

of men, which they carve out of the ſtumpy 
of trees, 

ZE'NITH (S.) an Aftronomical term for that 
point in the heavens immediately over the 
head of. the hgholder, let him ſtand where- 
ever he will. | 

ZE'NSU: or ZENZ Us (S.) a term in the 
old Agebra or Cofficks,for what we now call a 
ſquare, or the ſecond power, 

ZE*PHYRUS (S.) the weſt-wind, 

ZE'RETH a Hebrew meaſure of length, 
which was ha!f a cubit, or ten inches and a 
quarter. | ; 

ZEST (S.) the ſkin that covers the kernel of 
a wallnut; alſo the red or outward {kin of 
an orange, lemon, &. 

ZETE/TICK METHOD (S.) among the 
Matbematicans, is the algebraick or analy- 
tick mothod of anſwering queſtions, in 
which the nature and reaſon of the thing is 

rincipally ſought fax. 


ZEU/GMA (S.) a figure in Grammar, when a 


verb agreeing with divers nouns, or an ad- 
jeQive with divers ſubſtantives, is referred 
to one expreſsly, and to the other by ſub- 
lement. | 
ZINDIKVTES (S.) a fort of Mahometan 
hereticks, or rather atheifts, who neither 
believe a providence, or the reſurre&ion of 
the dead; they ſay, there is no other god but 
the four elements, that man is a mixture of 
theſe, and after death reſolves into 


them. 
| ZINK (S.) a baftard ſort of metal, of a yel- 


lowiſh colour, ſome call it ſpelter, and ſome 

biſmuth, &c, = | 
ZVZITH (s.) the tufts or fringes worn by the 

ancient Jes at the four quarters of their 


upper garment, and which now + wear 


under their cloaths fixed to a ſquarÞyicce of 


cloth, to repreſent the garment th 
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ſeors wore before theſt diſperſion 3 
of a tuft compoſed of eight thr 


ſpun on purpoſe, each having five knots, 
which take up half the length; that which 


is knotted, is furled out, and makes a ſort of 


frin e. a © , 

RO'CEO, ZO'CLE, or SO'CLE (S.) a little 
pedeſtal or ſtand for a buſto, or a figure that 
want elevation. 

ZO/DIACK (S.) the greateſt circle upon the 
material ſphere, which the old Aſtronomers 
ſaid was 12 degrees broad, and the moderns 
18, cutting the equino&ial into two equal 
parts; in the midſt of it is the ecliptick, 
under which the ſun conſtantly moveth, 
leaving on each fide fix degrees of latitude ; 
in this the 12 ſigns are fixed, called for the 
moſt part by the name of living creatures ; 
alſo a limit which the accurate obſervations 
of the laſt century have diſcovered to con- 
tain moſt of the comets. 

ZONE (S.) a belt or girdle anciently worn by 
virgins about the waiſt at the time of their 
marriage, and which the bridegroom looſ- 


ened or took off the firſt night; in Phyfick, it 


means the waift, or middle part of the body ; 
and alſo a ſpreading diſeaſe by ſome called 
the ſhingles, &c, In Gaography, it is a cer- 
tain portion of the earth, the whole being 


divided into five parts or zones ; the firſt is 


wt 
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of yearn 


2 2 8 
that ſpace between the two tropicks, 23 dj- 
_ grees and a half on each fide the equinoQtial, 
called the torid or burning zone, upon ac- 
count of its extraordinary heat, by reafon of 
the perpendicularity of the. ſun's heams or 
rays ; this large tract the ancients imagined 
to be uninhabitable ; the f-cond and third 
are the two temperate zones, the one in the 
northern, the other in the ſouthern hemi- 
ſphere, beginning where the torrid zone ends, 
and extending to the arctiek and antarctick 
circles, which is about o degrees to each ;z 
the fourth and fifth are what are called the 
frigid zones, beginning in each hemfphere 
where the temperate zone ends, and extends 
to each pole, | 
ZOO/GRAPHER (S.) one who deſcribes the 
nature and form ot living creatures, 

ZOO GRAPH (S.) the art of deſcribing the 
forms, properties, &c. of living creatures. 
ZOO'LOGY (S.) a treatiſe or diſcourſe of 

living creatures, | 
ZOO'TOMY (S.) the art of diſſecting any 
ſort of animals but the human ſpecies. 
ZYMO MA (S.) any thing that cauſes or ex- 
cites fermentation, | | 
ZZ (S.) a character among the ancient phy- 
* ficians for myrrh z but by the moderns uſed 
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may meet with a large Collection ready made to their Hands, in order to 
know how to ſpell them: In which you will note, tha: as many of them are 


Eaſlern Names, and principally. contained in the Old Teſtament, or ſach 


Hiſtories as the Commentators maſt neceſfarily read to anderſtand man 


Parts thereof, you will find that Men and Places frequently had the ſame 
Name; as noble Families among us even at this Day are more frequently 
called by the Name of their Title, than of their Families; as, the Duke 
Be, ford is ſeldom called Rufel, &c. Another Reaſon is, that there are but 


few of them mentioned in the Body of the Work, becauſe anciently Men 
were denominated from ſome extraordinary Virtue, Vice, Art, &c. they were 
Maſters of, which ſame Name ſerves now for the Diſtinction of one Perſon 
from another, without having Regard to any thing farther ; ſo the ſame may 
be ſaid of Places, c. And as moſt of the ancient Hiſtories are now tran- 


Nated into Engliſh, the Names of the principal Actors muſt of courle become 


familiar. to the Readers; ſo that it was judged proper to inſert the following 
ALPHABET, Wherein Kings, Emperors, Queens, Prieſts, Philoſophers, 


Rulers, Judges, Ic. are promiſcuouſly ſet down, and marked where the Streſs 
or Tone of the Voice ſhould be, in order to ſhew the proper Pronunciation, 


+ # 


Lig HR De n of the fotlowing CaTatoous of Names of Perfons and 
1 Places is, that ſuch Readers as are converſant with Eg Books only, 


* 


r 
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e e A'ecad A'damah A'driel . A'haz 
IARONAbiah. _- A'ccho Adami Adiisor Ahaziah 
A Ab Abialbon Aceldama Adarconium E dtis A'her 
Alba Abiathar Acẽſius Adarſa Adrametum  A'hi 
" Abaddon * Afoib Achaia Adbael Adüllam Ahiah 
Abagaus Abidan Achaicus A'ddan Adiimmim Abiam 
A'bgaras A' biel or A'chan Ale dar Alen o Ahian 
A'gbarus Jebiel Acbäris A'ddi Ain Ahiézer 
Abana Adbiezer Achates A'del Arfinius Ahijah 
Abürbinel or Abi-Gabaon or A'chbor Adelais A'frica Ahikam 
Adravinel . Ner ' A'chelous Adelbert A'ga Ahilud 
A barim Abigail + A'chiab Aceodatus . A'gaba Ahimaaz 
A'*baris Adihail - Achilles A'der A'gabue Abimain 
Afvaron Abihu A'chim Adiabcne Agag Ahimelech 
A' barus Adijah er A chior Adida Agälla Abi moto 
Abbas Adijam Achiram or A diel Agamédes Ahinadad 
Abaſeinia os A'bila or A'biram Aditha Agamẽmnon Ahinoam 
Abyſsinia Abela » A'chiſh Adjzi Agameſtor Ahio 
 A'bba Abilene A'chmet Admitha Aganippe Abion 
| Abdala oy Abimael* Achölius Admetus Agapetus Abira | 
Abdallah Abimelech A chor Adna A'gatha Abiſamack 
A'bdas Abinadab  A'chſah ' Afdnah  A'gatho Ahiſhähur 
Abdelmeleck Abincam  A'chſhaph ov Ad6lphus Agithocles Ahitophel 
Abderama Abiram  A'chſaph A'dom Agee Ahitub 
A'bdia Abithag A'chzib Adonai . Ageſilius Ahiud 
A'bdiel Abiſhai Aciliug Adoniakim Aglais Alab 
A'bdon Abiſhalom Ac6ſta _ Adonibezek Aglaus A'blai 
Adcula Abiſhua A'cra Adonijah A'gnes Ahöõban er 
Abdulmalich Abital Acrabetens Adonicam Agricola A'hban' 
Abednego Abind- A'*cron Adonis Agrippa Abvhe or 
Abel A'bner Actéon Adonizedek Agrippas Aböah 
A bela A'bramor Acton A dor Agrippina Aböliab 
Abel-Melöah or Abraham Adida - Adoraim Agrippinus Ahölibah or 
Abel-Mea A'bſalon Adad Rimmon Adöram Agron Abölah 
_ Abel-Mitza'm Abſander oer Hadad-  Adramittium A'gar Ahbumii 
Abel-Shirtim Abübus Rimmon ' Adtramélech Aha Abüzam 
Aben-bohan Abüna A'dah - Adriſtus A' bab Ahizzap 
Aben-sara Abudenus Adijah Adria Abarah Ai 
Aberdeen Acabales Adam Adrian Ahäthe Aſah |, 
| bez”  Atacivua Adana Adrianople Ahaſubrus A Jah Ae 
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* Gs 1 -  A/mbroſe Anhalt ! Apvleius 
ww Amedeus Ani or Apulia 
Sta A/melece Hünni A'pris. 

2 Ai 'oi A. aui 
K 
iba Ame nan a 
3 . 

ain mi 
A laat A minus Anicius | my . 
Alarick Amida a AniJeus A 
A lberick - Amilcar. A'nim A rab 
Albert Aminadab Anjou Arebah 
Albiaus Amittia Anna or Arabia 
A'lbian Amizabad Anne | Araceans or - 
Albumazar A*mmiel A'nnas or Akites 
A'lcimus of A'mmihud - Annanus Arach 
acimus or Ammiſhãddai „er 2 N 
6cachim Ammon nthẽdon radus 
Alcẽtas Ammonis e | 2 
1 i nthon Aram 
Alelbieses | — A“ntichef Aran 
Alcides - Amon Antigonus Arapha sr 
Alci nous AmGnon or Anti-Libanus Rafha 
A'ldebert No- Ammon A/ nitoch Ararat 
A'lderick . A morites 1 _ 
Aleao”, Amos Antiochus ra unah or 
Alema Amphiction A'ntipas O'rnan 
A'lemeth Amphipolis Antipater Araxes 
Alexindra or Amphora . Antipitris, Arbaces 
' Salome | A'mplias Antifte Arb:ttis 
Alexandria A'mram Antiſthenes A'rbe or 
© Alexas Amriphel Antonia Pebron 
Alexis Amfterdim Antony or Arbela 
Aléxius A' murath A'thony Arbelus 
A'lfred Amy'atas A'twerp A'*rea 
A'fwold A mai _ _— 
ic A An rcadius 
1 | Arab Anus A'rce 
Alli Anaclẽtus Apadna Arcefilaus 
Allan . Anicreon'  , Apamea _ Arcnenumus 
Allodbroges A#nah _. Apacha or Archangel 
A'llon {© Anabiarath A'phek Archelais 
Allophyli A nak Aptlles Archelaus 
A'lluſh or A/nakim _ AphesDamim A/rchi 
A'lut - A'/nam or Aphes Dam A'rchias 
Al/mah Aniamelech mim Aachidamus 
Almansvr Anänim Apbraim Archimedes 
Alpheus Anani A'/phſes Archippus 
Allpes Ananias, Apis Arxchy tas 
Alpimus Anänus Apollinaris Arcopolis 
A'lrick Avaftatius Apöcalypſe Arctürus 
FFF 
Alsatia natho 0 orus n 
A'lvan ; Anatolias Apollonia Areli 
A lmad Anaxagoras Apollénius Areopaguy 
Amal Anaxarchus Apoll6phanus Arétas 
A*maleck Anaximander Apdllos A'reth «r 
Amaſa '/  * Anaxjmene Apdllyon HNHaäreth 
Amaſis _ AnchiaJus Apöſtate Arethuſa 
A'rgath Anchiſes Apd6ftle Arẽtia 
Amätha Andalifia Appaim Aretius 
Amatheans | Andrey A'ppus A'rgo 
Amathug . Andronicus Appia A'rgob 
Amazjah A nen A'ppian Argus 
Amazons Aner Appion Argyle , 
Ambivius Angola A'ppiug Aria 


Aridne 


Arian 


Ariarithes' 
Aridi 
Aridatha 
Ariel or. 
Rabbath- 
Moab 
Arimanon 
Arimathea 
A'rimi 
Arindela 
A'rioch 
A'rion 
Ariofto 
Ariffa 
Ariſtagoras ' 
Ariftarchus 
Arifteus 
Ariſtides 
Ariſtippus 
Arift6bulus 
Ariftodemus 
Ariftophanes 
A'riſtotle 
Armargeddon 
Armagh 
Armenia 
Armillus 
Arminius 
A'rmon 
Arnobius 
A'rnold 
A'rnon 
Arn6na 
A'rnulph . 
Al rod 
Aroer 
Arpad 
Arphixad 
Arsaces 
Arsagius * 
Arsenius 


Arſes 


Arſi nõe 
Artaba 
Artabanus 
Artabaſes 
Artabazanes 
Artabazus 
Artveſdes 
Artaxerxes 
Artaxias- 
Artemas 
Artemidorus 


Artemiſſia 


Artemon 
Anhemius 
A'rthur 
Artois 
A'rva 
Ariboth 
Arirvir 
Hrima or 


Rumah 


A Cararoovs of Names of Perſons and Places, 


Alrendel 
Arintius 
Area 

A'rza 

A'ſan 
Asander 
Aschel 
Asaiah 
Azﬀamon *"' 
Aſaph 
Asärclah 

A/ ſealon 
Aſcanius 
Aſclepiades 
Aſclepiodorus 
Aſclepiadotus 
Aſcletariom + 
A'ſdrubal © 


_ Astlla 


Aseneth-/ 
A/ ſhan 
A*%hbel . 
A/ſhdod 
A'ſhdoth 


-A'ſher 


A'ſhmiah 
A'hkenuz 
A ſhnath 
A'/ſhpenan 
A/ ſnüath 


A' ſhur 


A' fia 
A ſiel 
Asinus 
A! ſkelon 
Aſmedeus 
Aſmoneans 
Aſnapper 
Asöchis 
A'iphar 
A“ ſriel 
A/ ſſaron a- 
O/ mer 
A'Temon 
Afſideans 
Aſſir 
A'fſos 
Aﬀſy'ria 
A'ftaroth or 
A/ ſtarte 
Aſly ages 
Aſtérius 
Afteria 
Aftrea 
A'ftracan 
Aſty“anax 
Aſylum 
Aly'ncritus 
A'tad 
Atalinta 
A'tarath 
A'taroth 
A'ter 
A'thach 
Aibaliah 
Alta 


* 
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. 8 Adem 2 Biltick Bedeiah Betis Bilgah 
Athbas asus B Bältie Beeliada. / ĩꝓBeriten Bilhah 
. A'thar Bimoth Beel-Meus Berlin Bilhan 
Athenigoras Baalah © ZBaämoth- Baal Beel-Téem Bermudas Binnui 
Athenobius _ Baalath  Ban-Banagiah B&el-zebub Bernard Bion 
Athens | Baal-Berith Baräbbas Beel-Zéphon Berodach Birmingham 
Athlai - Baal-Gad Baärach Beer or Berõſus Bit 
Athléta Baal-Hänan Barichel Beera Beroth Biſcaye 
: __ Athol. Baal-Hazor Barachias Beer-FHlim © Berothab or Bithy'nia 
c thon Baal-Hermon Bärac Beéerag Berothdi Blanche 
J Atreus Baalim Batampöur Beeri Berthe Blaäſtus 
Atlas Balis Barbados Beeroth Berthold Blois 
A'ttalys Baal-Meon Barbary Beer-Sheba , Bertram Boanérges 
Attälia - Baal-Peor Bari ſa Beeftera or. Bertrand Boadicea 
A'ttica  _Baal-Pexazim Bar-Cocheba Boftris or © Bertulf Boẽthius 
Atticus Baal-Shaliſha Bar- Jeſus Bozra Bery Hus Boẽtius 
A'ttita : Baal-Tamar BarJons _ -Begabar - Beſodeiah Bogiſlaus 
Attfius Blialis Baris | Beghdi Beſor or Bohemia 
Averno Baalzéphon Barnabas Behemoth Boſor Boölefiaus 
 Averroes _Baana Bar- Panther Beizagr Beſsarion Bomilcar 
Auges Bäanath Beſſus © Bonaventure 
Avugeaz _Baara Beéthabara - Boniface 
Afogur' Ba aras or Bethanath Bonöſus 
"Avgiiſtin Baaris 


Bethgnim Böreas 
Bethany Boriſthenes 


Avicen Baaſha Beth-Aräbah Borith 
Avignon Babas . Betheran or Borneo 
A'vim "Babel or : - Beth-Haram Börſius 
A' vith Babylon Ba ſara Beélina Bothavan or Boõrſor or 
Alon Babilias © Biſca Belizarius Bethel Boöſnea 
A von Babrias Baſcama Rell-Ffle or  Bether Boſphorus 
| Aurflian  Babylis Baſhan - Fonmoſa . | Beth&ſda Boöſra 
* Avrelius Babylonia Bäſhmath Ballerophon Beth - Jeſhi- Bothnia 
N _ Auſ6aivus Baca Baſilides Bellona moth Bourdéaux 
; - Avftia Bicar Baſililai - -Belmen +. +Beth4Lechemor Boyne 
x Avftria Bacath Basilius er Belſhazer or  -Beth-Lechem Bramens 
| _Auxentius Bacchides Ball! * Belſhizear Beth-Maaka or Bramins or 
8 A'za Bacchilides Bfiothia _ Belzephon _ Abel-Msacha Bramans 
=  Azahah Bacchilus  Bath-<S@&ma Ben-Abinadab Beth-Maon Brandenburg 
= A'zar Bacchus Bath-Shéba Benkiah Aeth6ra'” ' | Brecknock 
- Azariah  BaQtrians Biſmath Ben-Dekar . AethGros Brenhus 
Azarias Bagdad or Batavia Benedict Beth-P&or' Bretigne 
Azazel Bagdet Bäthyllus Binnet Boethphage Briget or 
Azaziah Bagoas - 2 ra Beneaet - Bethißpa Bridgit 
A'zbuk Bahama Bath Zachrrias Ben-Cäbar Bethsarda Brisach 
= | Aztkah .Bahem- Batilda Ben-Götion! Beth-ſh#liſha Britain 
3 Aze Bahurim Batto Ben-Hidad _ Beth-ſhan Britännicus 
5 Azim \Bajazet Battey '  Ben-Hail Bethſhémeſn Britwald 
A'zimao” Bakbakker Bavar Ben-Hennonoy Bethuel Brünchaud c? 
Hazimah Bala or Bavaria Ben-Hinnon Bethflia- - Brfinichilde 
 Azmivethor TZohar Bäucis Ben-Héſed -Beth-eaida Bruno - 
 A'zmoth Balaam Bavius Ben-Hür Betönim Brünſwic or 
Alzmon Balad or Bauldwin er Ben-Jamin or Bezeck  Brinſwick 
Aznoth-Tabor.Baladan Baldwin Benoni Bezer Brünas 
 Az6nes Baladà Bearn Ben-Sitsch Bezerh Britus 
A zor Balak :Bealialk  FBeon-Zoheth Bias Brüxels or 
71 Azöres Bälamir Beatr _ BCor Biblis -Briifſels - 
Kot '' Balbinus Bebäi Beõtia Bibrach Bübalus 
— dan |. - Bebithen 3er Bibulus Böübaſtus 
_ _ Azikam *Bilchis ar .Becah or .Berea Bichri Bucẽphalus 
BY \" Azibab _ Bilkis Bekah Berénger or "Bickar © -Bikki 
= Kur  \Balderick. Becher +Berevgarius Bigtban \Bukkiah 
3 Azüra Bades Bechörah -Berenice . Bigvai Bularcbns 
4 A* Baäldein Bedad Berghen +Bildad , Bulgaria 
= Alszan Balthäzax - Bedan Bert Bilkam Bunab 
; 4 1 F 7 N R : 1 "> l Büpalus 
= 5 


Büpalus 
Busiris 
Butacides 
Bathus 
Bütuz 
Buz 
Buzi 

By blos 

C 


A Bor 
| Cäbus 
Cabades 
Cibbon 
Cibiras 
Cabires 
Cihul 
Cicus 
Cad or Cãdus 
Cadiz 
Cadmus 
Cadũceus 
Cadũmim 
Caerlèon 
Caganus 
Cain 
Cainan 
Caipha or 
Ciiphas 
Cäalus 
+ Calah or 
Chilah 
Calais 
Calama 
Calamus 
Calcedon or - 
Chalcedon 
Cialchas 
'  Calchinia 
Calcol or 
Chalcol 
Cale or 
Chale 
Caleb 
Calecut 
Calif * - 
Calif6rnia 
Caligula 
Calippus 
Callicrates 
Callimachus 
Calliope 
'Callirhoe 
Calliſthenes 
Caliſto 
Caliſtus 
Cilneh 
Calphi _ 
Calphirnia 
Calvary or 
Colgotha 
Cambridge 
Cam 
Camilla 
; Camillas 


- 


Cana 


> 


A CarTarocte 


Canaan 
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Names of Perſons and Places; 


Citheneſſe Charles Chiza Colehöſeh 
Cinaanites <Cito < Cha rlötte Chyndonns Collina 
Canada Cittath « j++ Charon Cicero Colläthus 
Candace Catüllos ? Chbarybdis Cilicia Cologne 
Cindia or Caucafuy* Chebar Cimon Colophon 
Crete Cayro or Chederlãomer Cincinnitus Cöloſſe 
Canneh ' Cairo Chelal "Cinna * Coloſſus 
Canthara Cizan Chelcias Cinnereth or Colimbus 
Canũte Cecilan Chellus Cineroth Colmania 
Capernzum Cecilius . Chelmon Circaſſia Comãnus 
Capernoma Cecropius Chelonis Cerce Commodus 
Caphar _ Cecrops Chelub Cirenceſter Compoſtela 
Caphar-A'bis Cedron - Chemnis Ciſtercians Conaruy 
Caphar-Bari- Cedwell Chenaanah Clauda Conc6rdia = 
che Cee or Cheo Cliude Confucius 2 
Caphar-Jama Cea Chephirah Cla udia Connaught 6 
or Jabneel Ceilan Cheran Claudian Conrad 
Caphtor Ceix Chereas Claudius Conſtance 
Capit6lias © Celeftin Cherilus Cleander Conſtans 
Capitolino Celſus Cherith Cleanthea Conſtantia , 
Cappad6cia Cenchrea © Cherithim Clearchus Conſtantine 
Cappadocians Cenchris ' Cherſoneſus Clelia Conftantinbple 
Capua Cendebens Cherub Clement Conftintius 
Caraites Cenülphus or Cheſalon Cleobis Coos or Cog 
Caranus Kenülphus Cheſed Cleobulina Copenhagen 
Careas Cephalonia Chefil - Cleobulus Coponius 
Carchemiſh Cephalus Chesitah Cleomedes Corban 
Cardiff Cephas Cheſne Cleomenes * Corderius 
Cardigan' Cepheus Cheſalloth Cleopas Corinna 
Careah Cerberus Chẽtium Cleopitra Corinth” 
Caria Cerdon - Chevan Cleophante Corjolonus 
Carius Cerealis Chicheſter Cleophe Cornelia 
Carliſle Ceres Childebert Cleoftratus Corntliug 
Carloman Ceriathus Childebrand Clermont Corſeus 
Carlowitz Ceſar Childeric Clesides Cõrus 
Carmarthen Ceſarea Cdileab Cleveland Coſam ' | 
Carmel _ -Cefarius Chili Cleves Cõſmus 5 
Carmelites . Ceſennus Chilion Clinias Coſtobaruy 
Carmi Ceſonia Chilperic Clio Coz * F 
Carnaim or Ceſftius Chimham Clifthanes C6zar 
A ſtäroth Cevennis. China Clito Cõꝛbĩ 
Carnirvan Ceuta Chinchin . Clitormachus Cröſſus 
Corneades Chibalon Chineſe Clitus Craterus 
Carolina Chabelon Chio Clodion Crõtes 
Cirpocras Chablais Chippur r Clödius Cratens 
Cärpus Chabrias Kippur Clodomir or © Crotilus 
Carſhẽ na Chabris Ch ron Clõdemir Cratinus 
Carthage Chabulon er Chiffon Clöghe  *Cremona 
Carthagena Cäbul Chittim Clõtair *Creon 
Cafimir Chälchis Chinn Clotho _ Creophiln 
Caſius Chaldèa Chloe Clotilde Creſcens 
Ciſluhim- Chaldeans Chnin or Knia Clovis Crete 
Ciſphan or Cham Chöbar Clutntius ©” Creuſa 
 Heſhbon Chamanim Chocolicoca Clifia Crimiſms or | 
. Caſphor Chamarim Chortba ' Cly/mene  Crimiſus _ 
Ciſpis  Chamosor Cl6ſhan-Ri- - Clytemnéſtra Crinas or 
Caſſinder + Chemoth ſhathaim  C6a Critias : 
Caſſandra Charahe Choſroes Cochim Criſpus 2 
Caſſiodõrus Characa Chriſt Cochinchina Crithéis 2 
Caffiopeaor -Charac-Moba Chriſtian Cockermouth Crithon "2 
Caſsiope , Charibert Chriſtiern © Cocy'tus Critõbulus 
Caſſius Chäricle Chriſtina Codras . 'Critolaus 
Caſtile -Charidemus Chriſtopher Coerinus Croatia 
\Caftor Chärilaus +«Chromitius Cölcheſter Crotſus ; 
Catalonia Chärlemont Chronicles *C6lebrook Cröydon r 
- Catherine Charlercy Chus Coleſhill 


. * Crbyden 


Dixi Debir 
Crus Daire Déborah 
 Crefias Dalecirlia Décan 
Ctesibius * Dalia - Decapolis 
_ Ctesijochus Dalmanũtha - Decebalus _ 
.Crefichon Dalmätia - Decianus 
Ciabi Dalmätius Decius 
\Cucubis Damaris Dedalus 
Cucũſa Damäſcias Deédan 
Cujava ;Damefcus - Dajanira 
Culon or Damanippus Dejoces 
CauJon Dambea. Deiõtarus 
Dumänus Dämia Deiphiſe 
Cümberland Damiänus Deiphobus 
Cumea _ Damiäſus Deliah - 
Cünibert +Damittte Delaiah 
Ciipid Damigélla Delos 
Curio Dämis \Pctphos 
Cuſn Dämmim - D&mas 
Cuſhi ;Damo Demaratus 
Ciiſp/dus Dämocles Demetrius - 
Cuthah Damöcrates Democles 
Cathbert Damberitus Democritus 
Cüthites Damõdice Demödice 
| Cy'amon Damon Demophilus 
Cyana | Damoftrates Demophon 
Cyannippus | Dam6ftratus Demopheon 
Cyaxares Dampiere Demoſthenes 
Cy'clops „Dan Denbigh 
Cy'd as Dänae Derbe 
Cy'na . Danby Derby 
Cyneas *  Dandalians Deucälion 
Cynocephalus Danderry - Devonſhire” 
C yn6poſis _ Daneberg Devteronomy 
8 01 enthus Dänemark Deuteroſis 
Cyprian © Däniel Deuxponts 
pros Daännah 3 
Sy ; Dimzick Diadumenus 
1 — 9 IBS Dünube Diagorus 
- Cyrene -. -  Daphidas Diana 
Cyrenins | | Diphne — 
Cyricchus , . Dara Dihlain 
Cyriades Darconim Dibatha 
Cy'ril Darda Dibon 
Ty . Dardanelles Dibri 
; . Cytherea Dard ania Dicearchus 
Cy/zicus 'Dardinus Diceneus 
_Cear Dires DiRy'/nna 
D Darha Didacus or 
A/ B A- Darius Didgo 
SHE TH Parking Didier 
| Daberath Darkon | Didimus or 
Dabir  _ Darlington Didymus 
Dabul -Darmftadt Didrachma 
Dacia Daroma Diémens 
Dacianvs Dartford - Dijeppe 
Dacius Därtmouth Diklah 
Dadan Darwentwater Dimas 
Dadivan Datames Dinnah 
Pagẽſtan or Dathen Dimona 
Dachiſtan Dathẽ ma or Dinah 
Di gobert Dathman Dinärchus 
Digon Daventry Dinhäbah 
bertus David Dinöôcrates 
Paimichus Diuphine Dioceſaiea 


Diöſpolis 
Diotréphes 


Diocléſian By 


Diõdorus 


Diogenes 
Diognetus 


Dion 


Diony/ſius 
Digp antus 
Dioſcorides 
Dioſcorus 


Diphilus 
Ditham, 


Dixmuy'/de 
Dodaim or 
Dudaim 
Dodanim - 


_ Dodavah 


Dodonah 
Doeg 
Doeſburg 
Doge 


Dõmbes 


D6minick 
Domitian 
Bomitilla 
Dönald 
Donatus - 
Donavett 
Doncaſter 


Dongällus 


Dorcas 

- Dorcheſter 
Dordrecht or - 
Dort 

Dö-ia 

Doris 
Dormon 


 Dorſetſhire 


Doſitheus 
Döthan or 


 Dothain 


Douay 
Douglaſs 
Downham 
Draco 
Dray/ ton 
Drexellius 
Drogheda 
Droitwich 
Drüma 
Drümos 


Drusilla 


Drufus 
Dry/nomos er 
Dry'mas 
Didia 
Dudim or 


Dodaim 
Düncan 


EichRadt 


ar 


| A Carr ou of Names of Perſons and Places. 
8 Cr6yden 


Dundee Ela MS... 
Dunkirk © Elida 
Dünſtabl⸗ E'lah 
Dunwick, Eli 
Dura Elim 
Durandus Elbe 5 
Durham Elbene © 
W Elbèuf 
Elbing 
a E A DBERTElick 
Eadigna E'/dad 
E'anftrid 'E'lead 
F/aduif Eleuleth 
Ee ton Eleafah 
E/bal Eleazar 
Eibba Elẽct e 
Eben Electra 
E ben-mlech Eleancra 
Eben-Ezer _ Efleph 
E/ber or 'Eleſbaan 
Heber Eléus 
Eberhardus Eléuſis 
E'beys \Eleutherus | 
Ebiaſaph = \Eleuther.us 
E'bion.  - Eleutheröpolis 
.Eboda _ 'F/lewardor 
E/bon E'htelwatd 
E/broin' Elhanan 
E/rbuick Eli - 
Ecbat na Eliab- 
Eedicius Eliadab 
| Ecdiopa.oy Eliahab 
| A'/chzib Eliah 
Eceboliug Elikim 
E/ cho E/liam 
E/dbald Elias o- 
'E'delwald + Elijah 
EF/ded Eliaſaph 
Eder Eliaſhip 
E/derus Eliathah 
Edẽſſa Elicians 
Edgar - Elidare 
Edgchill F'liel 
Edinburgh Eliezar 
Edmond Elihörept 
E/ dna Elihu 
E/ dom E'lika 
E dõmia Elim 
E dred Elimech 
Edrẽi Elionai 
Eduma Eljonevs 
Edward Elipaal 
E'dwind Elipandus 
F/gbert - Fliphal 
Egeria Fiiphalath 
Egeſta - Eliſha 
E'gica F/liphaz 
" Egina . *'F'his 
E/glah * Eliſabeth 
Eglaim | Eliſha 
E'glon Eliſnah 
Egmont Eliſhama 
Egypt Eliſhaphat 
Ehud 1a 


4 


1 
- , 


* 


. 
: 
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| Ephriim .. +: Eyinder © Finnius ': Gebellus Gedalan 
ar pg fy kiten Eriſtus — Gabieni Gedeon 
1 F Eöbulus , Pharamund Gabii Geder 
Ekeur  E'phratab | Eucherius Farnẽſe Gabinius Gederoth 
Elliſmere phrath --; Edclid . Fauſta Sab iel Gedor” 
 Elm6dam E/ pbron. Exe Fauſtina _ Gabrielle _ + Gehaai 
naar Epictẽtus - Everg a Fauſtus Sad Gehenna 
loithan_ 0s. Epicros Eudox Fäyal 6 Gadara F Gelafius 
El6hi x Epidaurus Exderius Feldkirk :7 Gadaris or Gelbus 
F/ton Timer, Exd6xus Felix it Gadgiel Geliloth' 
Elpidius Epimétheus Evelſhon Ferdinand Giddi Gélmon 
Fifingburgh Epiphania Fvenus ; Fered&hus Gademes or * Gemalli 
Elteco oy * Evephénus Fergus GSadẽmaſia Gemariah 
Elteca 8 Epirus E/veſham Feritharis 6 Gadi x Ly Genan 
Eltéketh Epping 15 ' Eugenia | Fermanagh :; Gador Geneva 
Eltfkon .  Epponina ” Eugene or Fernélius Gaham Genoa 
Elt6lad Evgenius Ferrira Gihar | Geneſareth - 
F/lui i | Ermiftratus Eugippus or © Feſtus _ - Gajabarim Geneſis + 
Auzii - Eraſmus E'gippus Fethélmachus Galanus Genſerich | 
Ely . Eraſtus Evi Flamborough Gajeta or Geniibath 
Elymiis Eratõſtratus Eullmérodach Flaminius Cajeta Geöõfrey 
Elymas Ergänes Evulälius Flanders Ginas George 
Elz abad Ericus Eulogia Flavius - Gainſborough Georgia - 
Emeſa Eſarhäddon Eümenes + Flavian ; Gaius Gera _ 
E'mims E/ ſau | Evnice - Florence Galätea Gerald 
Emmanuel or E rith - Eunomius + | Florentius. Galätia * Gerar 
Emanuel * _ Erithrea - Eu6dias Florianus Galicia - Geraſa - 
 Emmius F'rkenwald Evödius Florimon Galilee . Gerge(a 
Elinmerit E' rmeric Eupätor Flo inus Galileo 10 Gergesenes ' 
Empedocles Erneſt Euphrates Fohi Gallia [ Germanicus + 
Enabris Eſcũtial Euphemiug Fontainbleau Gallienus '3 Germinus: - l 
Eniim . Eſdraclon Euphorbus Fontarabia Gallinicus Germerſhtim 
Enan * E/ſdras or Euphörion Fördingbridge Galloway : - Gerontius* 
En'dor Ezra Eupolemus Formoſa Gallus | Gerrard 
Endy/mion . Efhbial Euripides n Gallway Gerſam er 
Enkas Eſh/ ban Europa ortunitus Gämala Gerſhom 
En-Eglaim _ Eſhcol Eury/dice Fort-Dewis Gamäliel Gerſan 
Engãnna Eſhtaol  Eury/medon Frimpton _Gambea Gertradenberg . 
Enginaim Efhtem6a Eury'theus Francfort + Gamul Geryon 
Engedi S Eusebius Francis Ganges | Gerzi 
Engelbert FE/from _- Euſtichius Frances _ Ginimede _ Geſhur 
Enhaddah Eſsenes „ Euſtithius Franconia Ganking Geſtricia 
Enhäzor E ſſex Futerpe Fräwenburgh Garamas Gẽta 
E/ nico F/ftes \ Euthimius Frecülſus Garcias ' Getther 
Emmiſhpat Eftremadura Euthrydates Fredegarius Gäreb Gethsemane 
E/nna E'/fther Eutropius Fredegunda Garganus Getalia 
Eaneſkillingor E'tam Euty/ches Frederick, Gargaris Gibbar 
Vanifkilling E'tan * Eutychides | Frefinkfield Gäris | Gibbethon 
Ennödius Eteocles Euty/chius Fribourg "Garonne * Gibeah . 
EY nos Ethalides Eüt chus Frioül Gaſcoign Gibon © 
F/noch E/tham . 'Ezbai FrumEtntius Gitam . Gibraltar 
Enrogel E/than * Ez/ bon Frũſtemberg Gath Gideon 
Enſhemeſh F/thenim Ezekiel Fulgentius Gaulan Giges or 
Epaminöndas E/thelbard _ E/zer Fülvia Gaulon er Gy! ges ; 
E'paphras PFthelbert FE/zion _- G Golan Gihoa 
E'paphrod: tus E'thelred E'zra Fe AAL Gaurious Gilbert 
- E'paphus ,F'theltan F - Gaaſh Giza Gilboad - 
Epenẽtus 'F/thelwolf- - Abiinus Gaba Gazabar *Gildas 
E'phah Ethbäzl Fabuls Gibaris Gaia Gildo | 
Eplic Ethiöpla Fabricius SGübael er Gazer Gilead. 
Ephebia .  F/thnarc Fadus Gabelus Geet? __ Giles 
E'pher 2 E/ thni Faith Gabatha | Gazez |, Gilgal . 
Eoheftivir © . Ethogious Fakir  Gabaraoy / Geébal Giloth 
1. „heſus - 'Evagoras Faser Gabarath Geber SGimzo 
E/p bre ee, 11 Väbbatha Gebima _ HOinetb e ' 
6291. LIL 
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Ginoth - 


Girone 
Givglia 
Gl 


 Glapby'ra 


Glaſgow 
Glaſlenbury 
Glaceriue 


Gloncefter 


Gnẽſne 


Onidus 


Göbrias 
Godfrey 
Golconda 
Gölgotha 
Goliah 
Gomarus . 
G6mer 
Gomorrha 
Gondebald 
Gondemar 
Gondioch 
Söphna 
Gordianus 


Graveling 
Graveſend 


Greenland 
Gryſllus 


Gpadalajara 


Guadiana 


Guadaloũ pa 


Guaibert 

Gualid 

Guam . 
Gua 


Guanahäni 


Guſtälla 
Gum aca 
Gücheu 
Gael 
Gaelders 
Guernſey 


Guibert er 
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* Guy Hämath Hattuſh Hen Hezam 
_ Gyac- Himathites Havina _ Hengift . Hezekiah 
Gylippus Hamaxobiana Havilah Henneberg | Hezir 
H  Hamburgh Haveth-Jair Henry ' Hiarnus 
- PAobifhtan Hamediatha Havran Henley Hicſos 
Hibak- ' Himmon or Haynburgh or Hepha | Hiddai 
kuk Chamon Hamburgh Hepher Piel 
Hibor Himor Hazael Hephéſtion Hierapolis 
Chibor or Hamoth-dor Hazar-adda Heph zibah Hierax ' 
Ciaboras Hamenah Hazar-gadda Heraclea Hiero 
Habpurg ' Hampſhire or, Hazar-mävith Heracleon Hier6cles 
Hacaliah Hantſhire Hazar-ſhial Feracleöpolites Hieronymus | 
. - Hacichan Hamuel Hazar-fifim Heraclian Hilary 
' Hacatah Hamul Hazazel Heraclides Hildebrand 
Hachilah Hamütal  Hazerim Heräclitus Hildef6nſus 
Hachmeni Hänchung Hazezon-Tä- ' Heraclivs Hildegarde | 
Hadad ' Hanamcel mar Hercules Hilderic 
Hadac ẽzer Hä nan Haziel Hercy/ nia Hildeſhẽim 
- Hadadrimmon Hanani H:zor Hereford . Hillel 
Hadar Hananiah Hea Heres Hiiſborough 
Hadaſhaor Hanianiel Headon Herjllus Hilen 
'  Chaciſſa Hinathon Hebrewor Heribert Hilkiah 
Hadäſſah Hännah Heber He:ma Himenevs 
Haderſleben Hannekeb or, Hebron Hermachus Hincmar 
Hadid oy Nekeh Hebröna or Herman Hingham 
- Chadid Hannibal Ebrondch _ Hermanſtadt Hingh6a 
| Hidington Hannibalianus Hebrus Hermanſtéin Hinnom 
Hadlai Hinniel Hecale Hermas Hipatius or 
Hadley Hanathon Hecate Hermatinus Hypatius 
Hadoram  Hanum Hechen Hermeaigilde Hippärchia 
Hidrach or Haphriim Hecla Hermes Hipparchus 
A'dra Hara HeQor Hermias Hipparus : 
Hiaerlem Haran Hecuba Hermion Hippicos 
Hagar Harbönah Hedwige Hermodbrus Hippo 
Hagarens Harborough Heégai Hermogenes Hippocrates 
Haggai Hared or Hegefias Hermon Hippocrene 
Haggi Hered Hegesippus Herm6polis Hippodame 
Haggiah ©* Hareth Hegefiſtrarus ' Hermundüri Hipp6lita 
Haggiar Harim Hegegorides Hero Hippölitus 
Häggitn Hariph Heidelberg Herod Hippomenes 
Hain  Harnapher Helam  Her6des Hipponas 
En e Harod Helbah Herodians Hippopödes 
Elin Harodite Heldsi Herodias ippes 
Hagiaz Harold Heleb Her6dion Hippopotamus 
Hague Har6ſheth Heélek Herõdium iram 
Haguenaw Harpagus Helen Herodorus Hiras 
Hainan Harpalice Helena Herodotus Hircanus 
Hainault Harpalus Helene + Herõon Hiſiam 
Hainſhemeth Harpocrates Helenus Her6philus Hilpaniola 
Hälebas Hirtford Heleph Hersilia Hittites 
Hälah " Hartlepool Helez Herieli Hivites 
Halam Haruphite Heliades Herzegovina Hobah 
Hilberftadt + Haruz Helice Heſer Hogaviah 
'Halefworth Harwich 'Helicon Heſhbon H6dſhi or 
Hali or Haſadiah Heliodorus Heſiod Chõdſhĩ 
Cali Haſelmere Heliogäbalus Heſiöne Hoentiveil 
Chali Haſhabiah Heliopoliz Helſper Hoham 
Halibicha Haſhbadana Hellidivus Heſperia Hohenfteim 
Hali-deg Haſbem Heélleniſts Heſperug Holdernẽſſe 
- Halicamnaſſus Haſhmonah Helleſpont Hefai Holofernes 
Halòeſh Haſhub Helon Heſron Holon 
- Halifax Haſh6bah Heman Heſſe Holftein 
Ham Haſhum  Hemdan Heſechy'us Homer 
 Hamadry/ades Haſſeniah Hemödes Heth | Hom6nus 
Haman + -Hathul Hemoena 


Hon 
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A CarAroovr of Names of Perſons and Places? 


Tonerde n * Ja/mbres Id - Feſhabeah Immer ” 
2 . Ja/mbri —1da'cius or Immireniend | 
Hophrah . Hypiſcritea | James [dal ' * Jeſhaina V/rari 5 
Hor : Hypiſcreon Ja'min Idathy'iſes eſharelah Ina | 
Horace _ Hypsipile Ja,mnia I'ddo ether V/nachus 
Hiram Hyrcania Ja'nai or  IomEneus Jeſhimon Ina'rtus 
Horeb 1 Jaan i Idumea  ſeſhiſhaii Inca 
H6rem _ ancoma  Idumtans Teſhua Incita'tus 
Hei © 1 | Janna er Jea'rim Jeſhui Indiga/rus ' 
Hörites A AK AN Ja'nne Jedus or «eſſe I'ndia 
Hormah th Ja'cines Jebuséus eſſelmẽre or Indülphus 
Hormiſdas TJaafau [anneus Jecamiah Giſlemere Indus 
Horon or 1 Jan6hah Jechonias Jefſo or Ingerbürgea 

Orondim fäaziah a'num Jecoliah vero Ingermanland 
Horonaim Jabal Laus Jeda/iah 3 Ingolſtadt 
Hortẽnſia Jabazaites Ja'o Jedia'el ' JEſual - Ingonda 
Hortenfius Jabel Ja'ochew . Jetiab Jeſuates Unzülphus 
Hoſai * Jabeſh-Gilead Java'n Jedo Jeſuites . Innamba'ne 
Hoſinna Jabez | # a/pha Jeduthun eſus Innocent 
Hoſea * bin n _ Jẽdzer + Tfther Vnſpruck 
Hoſhiiah _. Jabneel Ja#/pheth Jehalcel _ Jenin Intaphernes 
Hoſhhama Jabneh 1. chia Jebaziel ethlah Inveracſſe 
Hoſtafius Jabok or . a phlet Iehdéiah Jethro or IV/o 
Hoſtilia Jabbek Ja ra . Jehezekel Se * guel Joab 

'Hotham Jacaya Jaſrah Jehian ' gk J6achaz or 
Hethir Jachan Ja'ramouth Jehied * Jetur Iaho-haa 
Höttentots fächin Js rcas ſJehoa/haz Ezabel or J6achim 
Hubert Iced, a'rden ſehöiachin Jezebel ſoakim 
Hugh _ Jacobines Jat red * ehoiada Jezamiah Joan 
Higuenots {ſacobites Ja'thah Jeboiakim Jezdegird oa/nna 
Hikok Jacquelina Ja'rib | Jebsiarib Jezir Joaſh or 

Hull Jada Jar muth Jehoram Jezid Jehoaſh 
Hüldah Iadaſon Javropol Jeh6ſhaphat Jezides Joalzar 
Himber jäddus os Ja'roſlaw Jeh6ſheba Jezra Job 
Himbers Jaddua Ja'then [ehovah © © Jezrahiah IJoöbal 
Himtah iädiael aſhohfeam Jehézabad Jezreel Jocaiſta 
Hunaim Jadon Ja' ſhub ſehozadak Veal Jochebed 
Hineric Tadur Jai ſon Jehu - Tgdaliath Jocundus or 5 
Hiingary Jafa er Jſper Jehüda I'glaw ſucindus 

| Hunnibaldus Jaffa Ja/ſque Jeiel Igna'tius J6el 

| Hintcliffe Jafanap'tan Jathn'el Jekameam Uhor J6elah 

Huntingdon agello Jafttir Jekamiah Jibſam Joezer . 
Hipham I agurndorf Java Jempterland or Jidlaph Joha 

5 Hippah by Ja/van Jes ptia b m Johalnnah F 

| Hippim Ja * Ja've or JEptha or Jimnah John 4 
1 N a/hath Jalbe Jepththah Ion or Joiada or 
Hirai Ja/haz 8 yck Jephinneth Ahion ſehöida 
Hüram r ; Ta'zar ſerah  Vkkeſh Joiarib 
Huri "08 4963 E. Jerahmeel I'kſworth or Joinville 
Hürons Ja a'ziah bas eremiah ck worth ökdéam 
Huſhii Ji“ bel or I'bbar Jeriba' Va or okmeam 
Hiſham Ja'el '  Iheria Jericho er Epida okmean 
Huſhath Ja/hleel Ibis ſerico This ökſhan 
Huſhim Jabma'i ' Ibleam Jericon Vichefter Joktan .* -/ 

yacinthus Tahzeel ** VFbraim - Jerimorh Hly'ria or Joktheel wa 
Hyacintides Jahzerah V'bri [Ercon or Ille/ricum Jölaus er 
Hy'bleas "HR Ja/rkon Vimen Jolas . 
Hy'/dra J#/kim I'bycus _  ſeroboam Vius Jõa or - ; K 
ai Jamaica  Vbzan Jerom JIz or | Yonne ' We | 

H'ylas famaima Ica“ria Jeronymites 1zil-liza 62a * 
Ay lo, Jamaſoit I carus jerſey Iman önadab 
Hylöbians fa'mba I'chabod - Jerubba'al Ima'us - ' Jonah : 

+ HymEtnevs Ja'mbis Ichoglans Jerüel Imbreel — 
Hyperborean [a'mblicus Tconium © Jerviſalem Imertte or E. 
r . VQtinus 5 Jer ſiſna Imiretg onia 
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A CxTaiocur of Names of Perſons and Places. 


1 pon Kinah . Lawpetia 
| "Kingeile Lncaſhite 
| . or King fton” Lancelot + 
| K Kebin Kingatallus Linceſton or 
 Kabseel . Kinneroth * Launceſton 
EKachemire . Kinroſſe Landaff 
Kideſn ioſem Landaw 
Kadezadelites | iow , Landenberg 
_ Kadmiel Kippur Lanfrancus 
__ Kidmonites Kir-hareſheth Langarus 
© Kadimim Kirjah Lingborne 


Kaimaichites Kirjathaim Languedoc 
Kalends Kirjah-arba Lanſdown 
Kalmoucsor Kirjath-jearim Linthu 
Kalmicks | 74/9 $innahLio er 


Kaminiec 1 pA Laos | 
Karaites Laocoon 
Karki3a ; Kiſkoa' Laõdice 
Kaſchan Kite Laodicea 
K iſib or Kithliſh Laodomia 
Kaſbi |; Kitron Laomedon 
Kaſideans Kittim Laon 


Kafikermeen KnireſboroughLipidoth 


Keaulin 


Koningliberg 3 4 


 Kebbers Korah 

 Kedar Köthath Lara or 

Kedem Kozebah Laranda 
Kedemah  FKuſhaiah Lares 
Kedemoth L Lariſſa _ 
Kedeſh A'ABI A Laſciris 
Kedwaälla Ladakh Läſha 
Kehelathah Läadan Laſthenes 
Keicah Laback'ss *' Laſus 
Kelitah Laubach Lathy'rus 
Kelwaulf Laban Latinus 
Kemuel Labdacus Latium 
Kenath Labeo' Latomie 
Kenaz Labezrius Latona 
Kendal LabienEtug Laverna 
Kenelm Labienus Lavinia or 
Kenites Laboſardach or Lavigna 
Kenizzites LaboroſoarchodLiurence 


Lhpichus of - _ Vſlington 
Jonithus Iſmachia . 
6ppa Ifraaiah. 
T6ram or © - Is6crates 
ehoram Iſpaham or 
brdan Iſpahan, 
öſeph Trac 
ſoſhbekäſhah Iraelites 
Joſhua V#achar 
. osia V'fledon 
ſosiphiah Iflel o- 
Joſſe ; Y'fſel : 
Jotapita or I ſſus or 
Jonitéra I'ſfus . 
Hörbah ffachar 
Jörbathan I ſtria 
Jorham Vſui 0 
J6ubert Itabütius 
Jovianus ; Italus 
ſovinus Italy 
oyeuſe, Ithaca , 
phianaſſa I'thamar 
Iphicrates I thiel 
Iphigenia I thmah 
I'phis Vithobal 
Vphitus I'thtẽam 
V/pres or Ittah-kazim 
Y/p:es Ittai 
I'pſwich Itürea 
Ira V'tys 
Vrad üba 
I'ram * Jabal- | 
] reland ucatan 
Irenzus üdah 
Irene udas , 
Irijah ude 
I'ris | | Tudea 
Iron adith 5 
Iroquois ves 
Irpeel _ I'vetot , 
Vi Ioganha 
I ſaac Jilia 
Isaiah ülian 
Isauria vlias 
I'ſcah uliers 
I ſcariot or alius 
Iſcarioth ülus 
Iſchia ünia 
Iſdegerdes or Junius 
Iſdigerdes uno | 
Iſenbrandus Jäpiter 
V/ſhbah fra 
I'ſhbak urea 
Iſhbibenob uſtin 
| Iſhboſheth uſtina 
I ſhmael uſtinian 
Iſhmaiah uſtinopolis 
I/ ſntob uſtus 
Iſhüah ätland 
Iidas üttah 
Ifidore uturna 
Ifigomus avenal 
T'fis +: - uvenous 
Isites xion — 
' Vlland Izates 


Kennethus Laboſsärdach Lausanne 
Kenfington Lacedemon or Lizach 


Kent . - Sparta Lazarus 
Kentigern Lacedemönians Läzians or 
Kepa _ Licheſis Laxians ' 
Keppa or Lächiſh Lea 

Hepha Leids Leah 
Kerem Laconia Leander 
Kermes - Lactantius Leadtung 
Keros . Lidiflaus Learchus 
Kerrey Ladoga Lebanon, 
Kesitah Lähmas Lebãoth 
Ketũrah „ Liſh Lebbeus _ 
Kexholm Luis or Lebna 
Kezia _ _ i Leſen Lebonah 
Keriz, - Licum Lecah 
Kibberoth Lama Lechi .. 
Kiblah Lämbert Lẽctus 
Kiburg Lambeth Leda 
'Kidron - Lambinus Leden 
n Limech Leeds 
Kian Lamia Leek 

Kimbelton Lampädius 


Leerpool er 


Lever F 
Leghorn | 
Legion 


Lehäbim 


Leiceſter 
Leiden 


Leidrädus 


Leinſter 
Leipfick 
Leira 


'Leath 


Lelex 
Lelius 
Lemane 
Lemaris 
ay 
emington 

Lemons 
Lenox 
Lentulus 


Leocrates 
Leominſter 
Leonidas 
Leöntius 
Leopard 
Leopold 
Leopolftadt 
Le6fthenes 


| Leotychides 


Leovigildus « 
Leuviglidus 


Leper 


Lépidius 
Lepörius 
Leptimes 
Lerida 
Leros 
Leſches 
Leſchus 
Lefina 
Leſtrigones 


i Leſtwithiel 


Leta 


Lethe 

L ttioe 
Lotus 

. "Letuſhim 


Lẽuba or 
Liüba 
Leuc:ppa 
Leucippus 
Leucius 


" Leticothoe 


Leũctra 
Levi 
Lev athan 


Levites 


Leviticus 


Leeuthẽric a 
Leeöõtheric 
1 Leütkirk 


Leutomiſſel 

Lewen _ 

Te wenberg 
Lewes 


* 


A c off Names of Perſons und RY 


. *nP 
Lewes _ Loamind -" Lutgirda or Macs w Mahomet anita Og 
Lewis _ L6anda iti” Macpherſon di8enbead anfredõnia 
Lewiſa 7,  L6chi Lither © Macrän 4idftone Manheim * 
Louiſa L6cuſtus © - Litterworth . Macrina Maiine Manfaces 
- Libinius Locũſta Litzen Macrinus Maine _ Manid6th 
Libanon Lodebar Lixemburg Macröbians Mainfroy 5 'Man'lius © 
Libanus Log Luz Macrobius Majorca .* Manille 
Liber Loire Lycion. - Macrocephales Majoriinus Mäningtree 74 
Liberatun Lois Lycaonia Mäcron — Mänlious 
Libérius Löllards Lycomedes or Madagaſcar Maj Mann: 
Libia or Lolliinus Lycophron _ : . Mal . . Manoab 
Ly'bia Löllius | Lyc6polis * Madaki Makhelöch 1 Mansfield 
Libndh © Lombardy. Lycoſthenes Madeſpanon Mikkedak . | Mansfeldt - 
Libnath London Ly'cia Maderas Malabar - Mant6us or 
Libni © Longinus Lycirgus Mädian Mälachi or Mantua 
Libra ' 'Lingford' Ly/dda Madminah i alachy Manücius 
Libürnia Longomonta- Ly dia Madrid Malaga Mänuel 
Libiſſa nus Lynn 'Midon © Milatha Mioch 
| Licetus ' L6ngueville Lync&us Madũra Malcham Mon 
Licinius Lorẽtto Lyncirius Mäeſtricht Malchia Mapſe 
Licüngz Lorin Lysanias Magadoxo Malchiel Mar | 
Lidbury Lot Lysimachus Magas Malchijah Mariba 
Liddeſdale Lotan Lysippus Mägbiſh or Malchiram or Maraciybo 
Lideric 'Lothain Ly'fis Magpiaſh Melchiram Mara or 
Lidia or 'Lotharius Ly'cias Magdalen Malchiſhüa or Marah _ 
Ly'dia Lotophagites. Ly'ftra Migdeburg Melchiſhia Marala or 
Lichſtentsin Loughborough Lysander | Mägdiel Malchom Merela 
Liege Louvain Lyſides Magdolos Mälchus Marändus 
Liguria Louvre M Maged or Maldives Maräthe 
Ligürius Läbeck MA/ACAH Mageth M:.1don Marcella 
Lilich Läbith Maicah cr Magedan Maldvinus Marcelliinus 
Lille Liblah Mackedah Majedan or Maleas Marcellina 
- Lilly Läblin Maccati Medan Malichus Marcellinus 
Lima Lucania Maai Magellan Mille Marcellus 
Limburg Lucanus Maarah Magellanica Mallötes March 
Lindaw . Liicca _ Maastiah' Mighbis Malléthi or Marcia 
Lindisfarn *Lucerne Maaziah Magbiſh or Mellothi Marcian 1 
Lindeſey Luciänus Mabirtha Megbis Malluch or Marciandpolis 
Lingen Lucidus Mabdii Magi , Miloc Marcion 
Linus Lucifer Macar  Maginus _ M:lmſbury Märcius 
Lintz Lucilius Macareus Magliano Milta or _, Marcomanni 
Lions . Lucilla Macaria Magnanus Melita ' Marcomir 
Lionnéis Lucina Macarius Magnentius Malthice  Marcoul . 
Lipari Lucius Macazar or Magneſfia Mame Marcülphus 
Lippe Lucomodia Macäſſar Magnus Mamercus Marcus 
Lippomannus Licon Macbeth Mago Mamere Mardike 
Lipbus Lucrẽtia Macabees er Magra Mamertinus Mardoceme + 
Liriope "Lucretius Machabtes Mahilah or Mamertus padys 
Liſhon Luctätius Micchia Makola Miamelucs _ Mardochii 
Liſias or Lucüllus M cclesfield or Mahalaleel Mammon Mardonius 
Ly'fias Lücus Maxfield Mahilath Mamzer Mareb 
Lifieux Lud Macdonald Mabäli or Manachazs Mareon 
Liſnia _ Lidim Macdüff Moholi Manaen or Maireſchal 
Litchfield Ludvlphus - Macedonia Mahamed Manahem Maréſha 
Lithuania * Läügdus  Maced6nius Mahanaim or Manäſſes Mareſhah 
Litmore Ligo Macer  Manaim Manaſſeas Margaret 
Liturgy Luithbert Macänes Mahirai or Manäſſetn Mariamne 
va Luitpragd | Machaon Marai Mancheſter M arifina- 
Livia Luke Machbandi , Maharbal Mandana' * 
Livius or Limburgh Mächbena Mahaud Mandane 
1 - Linden " Machera Mahazioth Mandanis 
Livonia or Lundy * Macheronte Mahéquil Mandarins 
Lieſland Länenberg Machiavel Mählhk Mändia 
Lira Lupus | Mächir Mählon Mandrakes 
Lizard Lusatia Machymeleth Mahé! Mändroales 
Macbpelah L11 1 Maggs 


— 
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A Carli ou ef Names of Perſons and Places. 


Mirmora Mäurienne Melchiſedech Merome Migdonia 
Marn Mauritinia' Melesger Meroth . Migdonius 
Märnas Mauritius \, Melea . _ Merovicor _ Migron 
Maro  Mauvia _ MNelech Merouce Mijamin 
Marocco Mäuzim er Meles _  Meroz | Mikloth or 
Mizrenites Maözim Melfi * | Mervin -. * Mactlloth 
Marofia Maxentius | Meliapor Meſha or Milan 
Marpeſſa _ Maximian Melicertus Meſa Milcah or 
Märporg <p  Maximian6po-Meligalus | Meſhach Melcha | 
Märquifate lis Melinda Meſhelamiah Miletum or 
Mars - © Maximilian Meliſſa Meſhéllemith Miletus 
Marſeilles Maximilla Meliſſus Meſhéllemoth Milfordhaven 
Marfias | ©.  Maximin Melli Meſhüllam Milk d 
Martha Märimus Mellito Meſhüllemeth Millet 
Märtin Mazagan Melothi _. Meſmes Millo or 
Martina . Mazarina |, Melpomene Meſohah er Mello 
Martiniinns Mizuan Meélza or Meſebia Milo 
Martinico Meänder Malazar Meſopotamia Miltiades 
 Marty'rius Mearah or Memminghen Meſsiah os Mindora 
Marva Maata Meémmius Meſsias Minehead 
Marslluus ' Meath Mẽmnon Meſſalina Minerva 
Marüthas Meaux Memphis Meéſſina Minni or 
Märwyn Mebunnai er Memachan Methödius Ménni 
Mary Mobaria Menades Methuſael or Mingrelia 
Mäſal or Mecca Menahem + Methiifalah Minnith or 
Mäthal Mecherath Menan Mẽto Meénnith 
Mäſhbothẽans Mechoachan Meninder Metra Minorca © 
Maſcalat Mecklenburgh Mencrites or. Metrodorus Minos 
Maſcezel or Meconas Menecrates Melizaloy Minotaure 
Mazezel Meédad Mendgligeri M6ſel Mint 
Maſcon Medalah Menelaus Meuſe Minütius 
Maſ6via Medan or _ Menedemus Mexico Mirandola 
Maſrekah Madan  Meneſarchus Mezahab or Miriam 
Miſa  Medea or Meneſléus or Mezäab Mirmecides 
Maſfada Madaba Menefteus Mia Mirrha or 
Maſſagetes Medardus Meni Miamin My'rrha 
Maſſalians Medea - Menippus Mibhar Miſhael or 
Maſſiniſſa Medes Mennas Mibſam Miſael 
Mataia Media Menöis Mibzar or Miſeéllus 
Mataine Medicis Menothai or Mäbſar Miſhaim or 
Mataman Medina Maönathi Micah Miſain 
Mätan Mediterranean Mephiath Micha or Miſheal or 
Matane Medon Mephit6ſheth Michas Meſſa 
Matapan Medriſchim Merah Michael Miſma or 
Matathias Medüſa Meraiah Michaiah Miſhna 
Mathilda or Medway Meraioth Michal Miſna 
Matilda Megaby*ſes Meran or Michal or Mitchah or 
Mathũſalem Megäſthenes Merrah Michol Methca 
Matis Megera Meari Michmaſh Mithra 
Matman Megiddo Mercia MithmethatherMithrédah or 
 Matred Megilloth Mercury Mächmethah Mithridates 
Matran Meherdates Meremoth or Micipſa Mitreus 
Mattannah Mehetabeel Meremath Midianites Mitylene 
Mattaniah - Mehir Meeres or Midas Mi2zox or 
Mattatha Mehujael Mares Middleburgh Miſor 
Mattathias Mehüman Meribaal Middleſex Mizpah 
Mattenali or Mein Merida Midian or. Mizpha or 
Matthat Mekönah or,  Meri6netſhire Madian - Meſpbe 
Matthew Mökonah Meéclin Migſco o- Mezraim or 
Matthias Melampus Meroc . Miceſlaus Meſraim 
Matthithiah Melania Merodach Migdalel or Mizreh . 
Maud Melanion Merodach Ba- Magdalel Mizrehoth 
Maur Melchiades lädan Migdal-Gad maim 
Mauregat _ Melchi  Merom or Migdal-Senna Mizzah 6 or 
Maurice i Melchian Marom n Meza 


Mniſon 
A 


Möab 


Möabites 
Möavia 
Modena 
Modius 
Möõdon 
Moenius 
Moeris 
Mocidah or 
Molatha 
Mogal + 
Moldavia 
-Molifia 
Moloch 


Molörchus 


"Molucca 
Momus 
Monaldus 


_ Monhaze 


Monima'sr 
Muny'ma 
Monobazus 
Monomotape 
Monſerrat 
Montanus 
Moatjoye 
Montmelian 
Montmorency 
Montpeélier 
Montréal 
Montroſe 
Möpſus 
Mörabites 
Meravia 
Morea: 
Moriah 
Mötimond 
Morläix 
Morpeth 
Morpheus 
Mörlaques 
Moriagues 
Moſch 
Möſco 
Moſcovy 

| Moſeroth er 
Moſerah + 
Moſes 
Moſkeſtr6omer 
Maelſtröom 
Möulius 
Mountacute 
Moza or: --- 
Moſa 
Mozambiqueer 
Moſambique - 
Muavia .- 
Mica , 
Mulhiuſen 
Mulyias 
Munaſichites 
Minſter , ; 


4 a” or 


_ 


Mophim Nahäbi 
Mgecia © "Nahlat 
Märray Nahor / 
Muſeus' _Nahum _ 
Mei s, Niiades 
Mü fi Naieh 
Myſaribes - Nin 
Miſes Naioth er 
Muſcam go 
Miforites Nis 
Miftapha Namnes 
Na — : 
utaſaraca anc 
Mita | * Nangaedchi 
Mutinus Nan uin 
Mitius * Niaſberg 
My'a Nantirre 
Myagruas Nantes 
Mycone | Nantwich 
Mylitta Naphtali 
22 us Naphtühim 
My Naples 
My'rica_ Niplouſe or 
My'rmidon Neipolis 
r Narbätha 
Myron MNarbon 
Myrrhe | Narcis 
My'rſes Narcifſus 
My tle Narden or 
Naerdea - 
N Nardo 


A!AM or Narenza 
Niham, Narſes 


Naama or 


- Noema 


aaman _ 

aaral oy 

Hezrai 
Naaran 
Ngarath 
Naas 
Naaſſon 
Nab 
Nabal 
Naballo 
Nabarzanes 
Nabatheans 
Nabis 
N. ablum 
Nobonäſſar 
Nabonides 
Naboth 


Me 
Naghon 


Nadab 
Nagava 
Naginner. 
Nahalal 
Nahaliel 
Nahkar, 
Na haſh or 
aas 
Nabäſſon or 
Naſhon — 


Nabbi r 


Narsinga 
Naſamones 
(Naſbas or 


4 Näbath 
Naſeby 
_ Naf gr 


Niſhi 
Naſliu 
Naſſüff 
Natagai 
Natälius 
Nathan 
Nathaniel or 
Nathanael 
Natolia ' 
Navirre 
Naiicrates 
Navplius 
Naxos 
axareth 
4azarites 


 Nazianzen 


Nazianzym 


Neariah or 


' Naariah « 


Neath 
Nebachas 
Nebajogh 


Ace of None of Perſons and Places; 


| Nebat or . Nethan&el er Niphätes Nymphodbrue 
Nabath | Nathancel Niphon Nym 
Nebo Nethaniah er Niphug . Nyne 
; Nebutkatns: Nathanias | Niſan Ny. 
| Netherlands Niſe or Ny ſlot 
| Nebuſkiban Nethinims Niſne 0 
Nebuzar-idan' Netovha ©  Niſibin OMP 
Necho Netophati Nimes Oiſis 
Neckar Neübourg Nĩ ſroch Oitlands 
 Necromancy Neufchäſtel Niſſa Ob 
Necr6polis Neuftat ' Niſus Obadia 
NeQanebo Newark Nithärdus Ofbdora 
Ne&arivs Newbery or Nithiſdale Olbeg 
Ned:biah or Newbury Nitocris Obed- Edom 
Nadebiah New-Caftle No of Obbeliſks 
Needbam New-E'ngland 22 Obeagir 
Neerda New-Föreſt Noadiah Oberwẽſel 
Negapatan ' New-Found- N6ah  Obboth 
Neginoth land Noailles Obſervatory 
Negombg New-Hauſel: N6are or Oc es 
Negro New- Jerley Noarath Ocean 
Neégropont New-Märket Nob Ochinus 
Nehel Newport Nobah O'chus 
Nehemiah New-Town Nod Ock 
Nehiloth or New-Y6rk Nodinus Oleran 
Neciloth Nibhaz Noema Octavia 
Nehüſhta er Nibſhag Nogeh Octaviãnus 
N6hefta Nicander Nöhah Odaia 
Neiel or Nicangr | N6heftan Oded 
Nehiel | Nicarigua Ncla. Odenitug 
Neila Niciria Nömades Older 
Nek eb Nicaule Nönius Oden 
Neméa Nicaulis N6nnus , O/man 
 Nemefiinus Nice Nonſuch O/ſman 
Neméſis Nicephorys Nophah O/do 
Nemours Nicetas Nophet Odõacer 
Emuel er Nichodémus or Nöradin Odonirches 
Namul Nicodsmus Norfolk O balia 
Nenoius Nicholas Normandy Oecälia 
Neoceſarea Niclas Northimpton Oecumenius 
Neophytus * Nicocles Nor h- Cape Oẽdipus 
Neoptolemus Nicocrites North Föreland Oẽnomaus 
Niephälia Nicolaitans Northümber- Oenöne 
Nepheg or Nicolas land Oenotrus 
Napheg Nicolaus Northwich Ocſel 
Nephi ichomachus' Norway Oeta 
Neph eus Nichomedes Neotytingham O'ffa 
Ephtar Nichomedia Novatianus Og 
ephi6ah Nicon Novatus O'gen 
Nepos Nicoping Novogrod Ogiba 
Nepotianus icopolis Nübia 9 
Neptune icofia Nubuninga git 
Ner Nic6ftratys Nis *© O'gle 
| Neratiyg Niéper uma O'glio 
Nereus ſter  Numantia Oe yes 
Nergal Nieer Numemius O had or 
err dare Nigliſſor Numer anus OhOod 
Neri Nile ' Numadia Obel or 
Neriah Nilus Nümitor O'hol 7 
Nerigliſſer Nimegyen Nun Oholibam er 
Nero Nimrod Nüremberg * Ahplibam 
Neronias Nimſhi Non O'is 
N.rva Nineveh Ofiſe, 
Neſtor Ninus Vn . O/keham 
- Neftorians Niobe ' Ny'/mphis Okehampton 
: Os 1114 . Oele: 
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K Caralocur of Names of Pelſons and Places; 


rw. Os Omni Palmöſa er Phiroſh Pedäahel 
Okinzham Orange _ O'chniel * Pathmos - Parſhindatha or Pedaiah 
O/ — Oratory , Oftho Palma Pharsändatha Pedizus 
O'ldcaftle Orbilius - O'thman or Palphürus | Parſhore Pedianus 
O' idenburg Orb6na O ſman Pälſie o- +Parthion Peers 
San O':cham _ 4 ( org Palſy « Parthafiuzs _ Pegaſus 
Tenus Orchis Ottoh6ni Pälti .. Parthenay Pegu 
O'leron _. , Orchs Ottocdrus Pältiel : , Parthenius Pein 
Olgerdus  Orchomene Ottoman Phaltiel. Parthenope Pekah 
Olinda Oidéal Ovation Pampelüne Pärthia Pekaiah 
O/lipbant © ” Ord6lph Oudenard ; Pamphila Parthians _ Pekin or 
O'livet Ocdonno _ Cudenburg Pämphilus - Partington 70 Pequin. 
Oliveto , O'rcclo  _ Oudoetus _ Pamphy'lia  - Partridge Pelägius 
Ollmulz or, . Orendque Ovid | a Patiſãtis -Pelaiah 
- O'lmitz _ Oreſmus - Oand'e Pan - Parhah or Pelaſgi | 
Olorus - ' Ottſtes |. Ouſe - Pancas _ ; Parie + Pelaſgus 5 
Ohbius Orrſotca Owen Päncun -; Pas Peletiah 
O/lympas or Orgia Oxford * Panion Piäſchal Peleg 
Oly'mpias © O ria . O/xus Panama Paſchasinus Pelet | 
Oly/mpia * Orrigen x 5 O/zen © - Pandion. Paſcan or Peléth 
Oly mpiad _ Origenifts Ozias - Pandora Phaſſe Pelethites 
Olympiodorus, O'rion - O'zmen Pandõſia — Peleus 
Oly'mpus Orithea © O/zwi Panetius Paſhur Pelican 
Oman Orkney =P Pannõnia -'Piſ vin Pelion 
O'mar - Orleans ARAI or Pandorus pPaſſu Pelia 
Ombiaſſes  O'rmeſkirk Pharai Panther  , Paſſover, Pelöpidas 
O'mbria!l O'rmond F Ris aten Paſtoral... Peloponnẽſus 
O'per - , O'rmus Pace Paphnütius Pata _ Pelops | 
O'mmeland . O'rman r Pachacãma Paphos ; \Piragons Pelõrum 
Ommiades Aräunah Pachimeres. ; Paphus Pataléna Peluſia 
Omphale Orne Pachömius Päpiaas Patäna Pehye 
O'mra | Orodes _-Pacian Papinian Pati no Pembridge 
O/mria Oromazes - + Pacinontinus Papinius Patara Pembroke 
On Oröôntes Pacius Papirius _ Pathmos Penates 
O'nan Orofivus _ -Pacoras * Pappenheim _ Pathros Penda 
 Onecantaurus. O/rpah Pactolus Färable 2 Pendennis 
Onega O'/rpha . Paderborn Paraclete Pathüra _ Pendle-Hill 
Dnesicritus Orpheus Padiſchah Paracelſus Patience Penélope 
Onefilus Orphõöna Padon Paradiſe Patrath- Möab Peneus 
Onefimus O'rh Padſtow Paragoia Patriarch Pengab; or 
Onesiphorus Orsiopus Padua Paraguay Patriarchate . La Hor 
Ongoſchio Ortelius Pagans _Parabia _ Patricians Péniel or 
Onias Orthefias Pigiel or - ns -Patricius Penuel 
Onion O/rus Phogel Para:zang . Patrick | Penitents 
Oꝰnkelcs O'ſbald Paginus Paraſceve ' Patrimony Peninnah 
O'nor O/{drid Pagod Paria Patrobas Penkridge 
O'nſpach _Ofiander Painting Paris Patroclus Penriſe 
Onüphrius Ofimandus -- Palal Pariſh Patres Penrith 
Onyx O ſiris Palätinate Parliament Pau Penryn 
Opalia O/fivs o- Palatines Parma PaveEnce Pensford | 
O phel Hoſius Pälea -Parmaſhtaor Pavia Penſylvänia 
O'phir O ſman - Palemon Phermeſta Paul Pentapolis 
O'phites O/naburg Palencia Parmenas Paula Pentateuch 
O/philac r Oſõrius Paledlogus Parmach Paulina | Pentecoſt 
O'blias - Olic Palephatus Parmenian Paulinus Pentheſilca 
O'phroh O' ſſa Palermo . Parmenides Palütius Pentheus 
O'phrah or Oery . . Paleſti-.e Parmenio Pausanias Penzance 
__ E'phra O'fia - Palz(trine Pamiers Paz Peor 
Ophrates Oſtẽnd « Palety/rus Parnäſſus Peacock Perea 
Opinion Oſtörius Palingenius +Parnaw Peak Perecio , 
Opinioniſts Offtrich Palinurts Parnormus Pearl Pepin 
O'ppia O'ftrogoths . - Pallides Pärnus Pebbles ' Pepuzians 
Oppiaub _ Oſwald Palladium Paros or PeQoral _ Perdiccas 
Optatus . Ofufy Palladiuus Paxio Peciinia Peregrine 
* Oſwin Pallas Paroſh or Pedagogue Perfume 
| N 3 Pergamus 
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A cl of Names of Perſons and Places. 1 


Picus Plato | Penticus 
by 8 Philippine Plaütian Pontinus 
Pirgamus 2 — 9 Philips E Plaũtus - Pontoiſe : 
Periander Phare or Philipſtade _ . ag Plectrada ; Pontpool 
r Fare Adieu Pick ford Pleiades ; Pontus 
e -PharathGni- or Philiſtines picts Pleſkow Pönza 5 
n Phara *Philifion Piedmont  Plimouth -. Poel 4 
Ae e 3 9 88 3 b Plimpton 1 f 
enn Phi © LO * "Pia; Pliny Ma * 
. 
Periſcians Pharmaciſa  Philogonus Picrius Plotina © Popiliug z 
Perjury Pharnabazus Philolaus Pierpoint - Plotinus  Poppea,- - 
3 Pharnäces Philélogus Pigeon Plüra — S Ze 
- Permiagr Phi  Philomela Pighius ' Plivtarch Porcia 
Permſky Pharpir or Philomelus — Plato: - Pn ; 
— — 2 Porloc 
— — — ae - P6rphyry 
— — — Pilate | Pöcklington PRI 
— Pharicim — we Pildaſh or RE | — * 
iſe} . i f eIdas Podläaſſia 
Perplaps —— Philoſtorgius hedge Po delia L 5 
„ 2 mo ti CE £5 Sa — 2 | 
po = rr B Philea P6et ora a 
—— "a Phtbe Phinehas ;. e —— To 
L ore Phedima Phjineus⸗ ö — or 4 
Perßus _ Phedo _ 1 Pimble mere OP | _ g 
XY 4 7 0 þ 7 . 
— = — * Pladus : Polemius Nee 
pPhemius ound | | _ Polemon Poſt 
_—_ arcs Pune ms -  Policafliro _ Poſthimius 
Pertois 4 Pheneus b P hocion, Piombino Pella — 
Peri a Phénicre | L hocis Piram er Pollux * — 
. ——B r Tocher 
Peſtilence 8 Pirathon r Pötipbar er 
Peſto 2 Fheæraulis Pphsenix Pharaton. Polybus - Phrighar 
Pita Pherecy des her Plone _  Polycarp Potis 
Pherenice P or = irith6us Poly'cletus 0 
ears Pheron — 10 0 — 2 4 ouhitan 
'Pheroras —- nn olycreta or 
Tabel or Phil Pharmip —— Polycrita "Powiſland 
Phetsia Phichol —— Piſgat or — om — | 
Phicola _  'Phoſ p olydore 
e WE 
r 7 tg ct $A aan 
Petra ' |  Phidolas. Photius Piſo Polyglott Pra iteles 
Petilian Phidow | Pbräates Piſon or Polygnotus Rn : 
Peträrquus or Philadelphia Phränza ' Phiſon .. Polyhiſtor 3 
N Philadelphus Phraortes Pitch * Polyhy mnia "ove + 2A 
Petrina Philander Phry? gia ki Pitheas Polyneus wy” 8, * 
Petröniun Philarches Phry'gian bite Polyphemus' — ehn 
Petworth Philaftrius PhrY/nicus Pithom or . 5 ry = 
Phileas f olyſtrãtes a 
Nd Philebert Phry/xus — Polyxena wes x m 
Pholliti Philelphus Phür or Pius Pomerania P — 
Phaeton Philemon Dun F Placentia Pomerus Prexa pe 
Phaetũſa Phileterus Phra | Placentius Pomona Priamu dar 
Phiinus Philetus Phirah or Placiides Pompeia Priapen 
Phalintus Ph'licus Phära placida Pompei6polis 1 a 
Phalanx Philinus — 11 Plagiary Pompeius 3 0 
Phalaris Philip Pk nr» r 
Phallu Philippa — ot Plain. Pompo6nius Primi! 2 
Phälti or Philippeville Phy Os Planets Pons Princip 
Phaltiel Philippi Phillis Plantagenet Pontefract Printing 
Phaltzborough Philippians Phy'ntas _ planüdes Ponthieu _ P —_— 
Phannias Philippicus Ply'ſcon Plata Pöntia Priſcilla Illian 
Phenäfus Philippidas Pisli Platina Pontianu: © Priſc 
Phinuel Philippides Pic or | 
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Rüſſia 


Patin Pyirbus Rach \Rechabites Rey Röcbin 
Priſcus Pythag oras Räche! Rsehad . Reyogate ' Roc 
 Privatus Py 2 | 'Rachinge  Richah- 'Reyne : Rocroy 
Proba' © * | Py/tho KRüchis Re Rezan R6das | 
Probus | . — Radsgziſus Rechidrius © Rererb Rodelinde 
Pröcas N Radd dj! Reéchilaa Rezia , Roderick 
Prochorus ' 1 _  Radegonda Recolets -* *Rezen | Rodogina 
Proclus '' GU "Radnor Redford \Rezon- 1 Rod6lphus 
Proc6pius Quintin Radũlphus Red-Sea Rh Rogatianus 
Pröcris uakers * Ragaba Ree or Rhagaminthus Rogelim 
Procrüſtes Tantäng Ragaw | Rhee Rhadamiſtus Roger - 
Procula _  -  QuartodEciman Raginbert Regẽm or Rhimnus R6han. 
Prõculus Wirtus Ragäelk Regom Rhea Roöhgsh 
Prodemains -Quebeck Ragüſa * Reggio 'Rhegium + / *Romigna | 
Proẽtus ” Queda' Rabal, Regillignus Rh&mus R6man 
Prologue | Quedelinburg Räbam Reginald - Rhens er Rominia 
' Prometheus Queen Raimond Regillus Khenia Römans 
Properrius - Queen *sCounty Rain | Reginotrida heſcfiporis - Rominus 
Prophets QGeichen Rainaud _ Regulus "Rheſus Rome 
Propontis | Queſtor Riithe | Rehabiah Rhetia - Romilda 
' Priſelytes - Quanfi Raithu er Rehob or _Rhetarians / Romiiald 
Profer,ina Quibriche Räitho Röhob Rhin or Romulus” 
| Proſper ©  Quieras | Rikem Rehoboam | Rhine R6ob o- 
Protagoras | ters Räkkath Rebſa' hinsceros Roba 
Proterius: _ uictera Rakkon Rehum Rh6da”” © Roſamond 
Proteſtints Tisis Ram Keime or Rhodes Rõſary 
Proteus dilöa Rama Rheims Rhodiginus Röſcelin 
Prothinotary ' vinbarough "Ramadan or Reins or Rhodium Roſcillus 
Prot6genes Tindecemviri Kama zan ' Kidneys Rhodope Roſcius 
Provence , * vinſay Ramah | Reinſbourg Rhogopus Roſcõſ mon 
Providence „Tintilians Ramtha Rekem Rhone  Roſem6nda 
- Provoſt © vintilianus Rimeſes Relicks Ribai Roſes 
Prudentiuy” | Quintilius Ramiah Religion Riblah Roſh or 
Prũſias Quiritus . Ramini _ Remaliah Richard Ros 
Pruſſia ur weir Ramirez Rémeth er Richlieu Roſſe 
Pſalm iriacus Ramla Ramath Richmond Roſtock 
Pſalter ' Tirinales Rämotz Remi er Riculfus Roſton 
Pſaltery Quirinus Rümſey Remigius 2 Roſvide 
Pfamẽnytus Quirites Raolconda Remirement Ries Rota 
5 Pſametici us, Quiſerra Raul Remmon or Riga Rotterdam 
P ſäpho Quito Rapha Rimmon igobert Rötharis 
Pfellus Qivira Raphael  Remonſtrants Rimmon Rötheram 
Pſephina | | — Raphaim Remphan Ringwood Rotrũda 
Pſyche | Raphanca Remphtis innah Rovergue 
P/N | AA AB Riphia Remus 10 Rougillon 
Ptoleming - R Raamah Riphidim Renard Riolinus Roxana 
Meolemy Raämſes Riphon Renatu 10M Roxellana 
Pia Rab | Rifis or Renea Ridthimus Royaumont 
Püblicans Ribanites Rhäſis Rengan Ripa  R6yſton | 
Piblius 'Rabanos Ratiſbonne Rennes Ripath Ruben 
Pkdens _' Rabaftecins Ratrimne Reola Riphath or Ribicon 
Pulcheria Räbath Ratuménus Répcham Riphat Rübin 
Pünon or Rabah er Ritzemburgh Repha or Ripley Rufina 
Phunon Aretha Riva s Rephah Rippon Rufinus 
Pürgatorß Ribbath Riven Rephaim or Riſborough Rifus 
Pürim KRäbbins kävenglaſs Raphaim Riſſah «© Rügen 
Puteoli Rabirius Ravenna Réphidim or Rithmah Ruma . 
_—_—  Rabboth er Ravenſberg Raphidin iver Rümford 
—— Räbbith Raymi Reſtitũtus Rizaph Rümia or 
Py'gmies' Rab Mag er Ratiay Réſen Roan —— 
Pylades | Reb Ma Raziel Reſwick Robert unc ina 
Pyländer Rabſices er Reading Retimo' Rocas Ripert 
Pylemeſes Rabſhikeh Reaiah | Reüben Rochdale Rüremond 
Py'lue Rabſäris or Rebekah or Reüel Rochefort Ruricius 
IR. Rabſires Rebecca Revel Röchel Rursin 
PyNHhO . 1 Recardus Reumah Rochford a 
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Ilias har 
dae dagen — . — Sharites 
F Siron or Scylirus Sepharvaim ö 
coins. > Saab"... Samochon | a Scy/mane. — q 
Rach  Salamincha borne 84 od n Scy'ron Sephirot 3 
Rutilians Salamenes Samogitia 3 Scythia Sephöris 
Nau, Silamim or 3 Sartach . Scy'thians 8 Sepion | 
Reiginoa 8 — 7 5 Samöthes Sartan or ect. or —— 
Ry'dda a Silampſo Samothracia Särthana Beth-ſhan iT 1 
RY  "Salindra , - Sam/pho _ .'Saſquehanixes Sea Serial b 
aB Sala W eng et > > 4 
eee eee — Sat * Sebãſte - | Seranim 
Saadias, Sheältiel Sanballat 2 or a —— 3 
gell Salawär Sanchian — - Sebark.: Tersphim 
Saara Salbianus Sancho Fr „ $traphing 
Saba Sälchan Sancon athon owns; | gen Skrapies 
Sabach  Salecha or Sanfuary 3 6 — Seräpio 
TFF Sebücians Serspis 
21e ale K 6 . 
e o Salérno Sandham Saveren or > ax "6g — * 
Zabioth Selians e Sechin Sernea 
r > 2000 
Sabaria ' Sillis Sänguin 2 Secündus Seres 
Sabifius 47" "5 en "vane Secürus Sergiug 
Sabäthius =Salifſa Sanim . Ev ok Seron 
Sabbath Sailai or Sanſännah or 13 rH — 
Sabbaticus Cẽlai "me | — _ em 
: a aon l — - 
, , ee Soo e e, 
Sabellians Salmacis Saph or — 1 ego  Sclonfochis 
Sabellicus Salmoniſſar Sippai ary 5 — - Scloftrin 
Sabéllius Salmon Saphec canderberg - 8¹ oa 22 
Sibines Salmona or Siphet - Scanderon _ jan of 
Sabinia Salma Säphir Scandia — a 1 | 
Sabinianus Salm6neus Saphor 3 _— 3 Bo 
Sabinus Salome Sapphara Scar! ale — — 
' Sabionetta Sal6na Sapphire Scaurus _ *: A 
Saͤble Salõnia Sappho Sceptre 8 8 — 
Säbleſtan Salonich! Sarabätha —_ ; —_— 
Sabtah or Saloninus Sarac Scaff hauſen Seleucia adn 
Wes — + _ Sebeld | — Sevenoks 
Sabtecha or Salta arah or ele e | en , 
Sabathaéa Saltflcet Sarai er Schelin 5 2 — 
Saburranus Silt Iſle Sara Schetland S — „ 
Sabus., * Salt-Mine Sariias Schisis rer or . 
Sacaiday Siltfburg 8iramel Schiras 8 e Ve 
Sacca, _ Saltzberg Saraph Schiro rpg or en, 
h — 1 ret — = 1 Semele Shailabbin 
Sacar or SacharSzlomi ar | _ p 
Saccaphori Salvaterra Sarbora burgh en —— : 
Sack Salvathius Sarcaterius . Sciapodes emiram 3 
Sackbut Falüces Sardanäpalus Scilly Sem6nes — 1 
 Sackcloth. Salfimias oy Sar dica Scioppius Sempronius Sa — _ 
aj omi Sardinella Scipio Senaah or Shadrac 
Sadai Salomias 1ne p Shafcld 
Sadigtes Salüſtius Sardinia $clavonia Senaa . ury 
Sadoc or Zadoc Samuel Sardis Scone Senators _— 
Saducees Samarchand Sirdiug Scopas Send6mirg — 
Safarda Samaria,. Sardbnes Scorpion Seneca 3 | 
Saffron Samaritans Sardoniany Scotland Sencgal — _ Es 
8 Simback-., Sardonyx- ' Scotus Senford | DO 
agittarius ' Simbre © Sarẽchim Scribe n - Sennabris 5 —— * 
Sagiintug'or Sambüca \Sarepta Scribonia SEnnzcheri _ — 
Sagüntum 1 Sam — ang — — — ans 
Saintonge or Samega rea __ Sculp Sha 5 
5 Nainitbne Simiah Sargapiſes 2 1 Secrim Shamai 
when 1 .  Firgon | in 2 
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Suetön 


| Shimed-or +> Shenec/ Sbünamite Sim6nias- '” S6cho. Spilſby Sucvia 
Samed-'\. Sbßfeyr Shünem Simönides 1 Sphinx Stoll 
Shbamgar. / Shepham Shüni Simplicianus Söcrates Spikenard Suidas 
. Shambuth: er :Shephatia | Shüpham Simplicius - S6dore pinthirug Suinti] 
© Samioth -2Bhepholm Shur Simri-or Sofola _ Spire S6lphi 
Shamir, or - Shepelah Sbüſhan Semir Sögane Spitignaus Sulpici 
Samir ;-, _- Shephi: Shürhela Simy'ra. Sogdiana - Spoleto Sulpiti 
Skammab er Shephuphan Siam Sin or Sohemus Spurina Sültan 
Samma Snérbern Siba - Zin Solares © Spyridion Sumat 
- Shammai Sherburn Sibbechii Sinai or Seldinit Stachys' Sünde 
Shammuz Sheéreſmn ibboleth or Sina Solẽurre Stadium Sanni 
Shannon Sheréezer Shibboleth Sinite Soliman Staff Sungk 
Shapbam - .Sheſhach _. 'Sibera Sinon Solinus Stafford Sünni 
Shäphan Sheſhbäzzar Siberändus Sinope Sologne Stagira Süph 
Shaphat Sheſhäai Sibonite r Stnorix Solomon or St:inimore Sur 
Shapbir r {Shethar Silbonite Sion or Salomon Stamene Sirat. 
Sephir „ Shéera Sibriim Tian Sõlon Stampalia Sutin 
Sharit-} . Shibbothnh Sibylla Sior Soly'me Stanes Söriu 
Sharaim Sbibmah 8 byls | Siphmot / Solomi Stanford Sürre 
Shareſex Sh bron 'Sicambri Sitach Sommerſet Stanhope Saſs 
Sharezer - Shield Sicambria Siracides Sommerton Staremberg $uſin 
Sharon + Shilhi e- Sichar or 'Sirad Somonoho- Statira Suſan 
Sbaruen Sai + 'Shechem Sirbon dom Statius Saf 
Shaveh Shilhim ox Sichem Sit ens Sopater Zt⸗tue Suthe 
Shaul ; Selim Sicher Sirion or Sopha Statute Swall 
. Shavſha Shiſlem Sicily Sérion Sophãch Stauraſius Swall 
Seal Shiloh Siey (on © Sirmiſch Sopher Steno . Swan 
Shealtiel Shilſhaſh Sidites Sirmpanus Sophi Stentor Swee 
Sheba 5Shimoth -. Sidnaceſter 8 roes Sophia 'Stephanardus Swit: 
Shebam Szhimea Sidon Si us Sophocley Stephanas Swit 
Shebani Shimei Sidôönius Sisi Sophoniſha Stephen Sw 
- Shebaniah Shimi Sienne © © Sisamnes” Sopronia Sterling Syag 
Shebarim 'Shimon Sifride Siſebut Sopronius Stesicorus Syba 
Shebat Shimri Sięaleon Siſera Sora j Stesiclea Syen 
' Sheber Shimron 'Sigbritra Siſenaldoag Soräcte Steſiclätes Sy/li 
Shebua _  ; Shimſhai Sigebert Sifigambiv Sorbon Stetin Sy'il 
* © Shebuel: ._*Shinab Sigeric Sisinius Sörel Sthenclus Sy 
Shecaniah - Shinar Sigiſmund © Siſnandus —_—_ Stilico Sy!v 
* Shechem © Shion or Sigmouth Siſteron Sosipe Stirpo Sylv 
Shedei Seon Sign Sisũthrus or Socha rater or Stiria Sylv 
_ Shedeus Siprah or Sigo or Xisũthrus ius Stockbridge Sy'l 
Sheerneſs | Sephörah Sigolph Silyphus Sosipolis Stockholm Sy'l 
Sheffield Shjiptan Sigonius Sivagi Söſthenes Stockport Sy'r 
Shekel | Shipton Sihon or Sixenne + Softratus Sticks Sy'r 
Shelab or - Shireburn Schon Sixtus - Sotades Stonehenge | Syn 
Selah > Shiſhai & Sihor © Skipton S6tion - Strabo Sy'r 
Shelemiah Siſa Silas Sky Söõuches 'Straſburg _ 8 *I 
Sheleph .Shiſhak  Silaſnus | Sleaford Soumel Stratford Syr: 
Sheleſh'  - *' Shittai Silénus Sleſwick Souriquois Strathearne Sy'r 
Sali '  Shittim _ Silẽſia Smälcalde Söutham Strathnaver Sy" 
h Shöbab Silius Smaragdus Southampton Strato . Syr 
Shelomith | | Shobach © Silo Smerdis Southwark Striton'ce Syr 
: Sheiomoth 'Shobai . Silla 'Smolenſco Southwell- Stratton Sy 
1 Shelümiel Shõöbi Siléus Smy'rna Sound Stürbridge 877 
> Shem Shöphan — Siloam Snath Sozomen Starmiſter 
g ©- Shema - Shoreham: © Sil6ah or Snetham Spain Styx 4 
Shemiah  ” Shoſhannim Siloce So or Spalatro Suathes | 
Shemaiah _Sh:ewſbury Silvanus $a Spalding Suatobõjus 
Sbemariah Shröpſhire Simeon Soba Spandabiſea Suatocopius Ta 
Shemeber _- Shah, Simles _ Sobal Spanhtim Zuatopülius Ta 
Shemer - Shual * Simeren Söõbeſlaus Spirrow Siccoth Tal 
| Shemida _ Shubgel Zimias Söchis Spürtacus Sud or Ta 
'Sheminith Shühaem Simeon * Socinus Spartinous S6di Ta 
Shemiramoth. Shühite *8imontta Socinians Sparthies Sudbury Ta 
Shen Shülamite - Simonians or Socoh Speusippus. Suèno TA 
Shenfaar— Shimathite, Sinonites . -Sccow - Spye 7 
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f # K* . 
Suetönius Täbei ele '&tbury ,. Theögnis, 
3 _ Tabitha” -- Tatterſh Terhys Theology 
Säffolk Tabor Taviſtoc Tetrapolis 1% Teen £5. 
Suidas . Tabrimon Täunton Tetrarch , "Theophanes - Tiber 
Suintillus Täbue Taurſmus _ Fituan Theophizus Tibbath - 
Sülphur Tackfarinas Taüris Teucer Theophsbug Tibni 
Sulpicia , Tacitus Taürus Teudegilde Theophtaſtus Tibdllus | N 
Sulpitius Tädcaſter Täxander Teutomalus Theöphylact Tichon. 
Sültan Tadica Taxilla . Teutõmatus Theopompas- T:dar 
Sumatra Tadmor Taxis Teutons There Tigrines 
Sinderland Tafilet Tay Tewkſbury The Tiger : 
Sünning Tages Tay- b6u l 3 9 Tigris N 
Sungkiang Tigus Tayge te Thabor | Thermodon, Tikvah 
Sünnins Tähan Tebah Thaddeus. Therm<pyle T:lbury , 
Süph Tihath ... Tebet Thähaſh Thersites, TilgathPilneſer 
Sur Tahapanes Tecla Thalaſſa Theſeus Tillemont : 
Sirat. Tähpenes Tecmeſſa Thaläſſius Theſpis Tilon 
Sutena. Taicheu Tedza Thälca Theſſalõönians Timigoras, 
Sirius - Taicko Tees Thales -  Theſſalonica Timanthes 
Sirrey Tiailebourg Tehinnah * Thalcftris _ Thefſalus Timarete, 
Saſa Talapoins Tekoa - Thalia Theſlaly Timariots , 
$uſinchites Talaſſe - Telah Thaem 'Theſtor  Timeus 
Suſanna Talent Telamon Thames Thetford Timna 
Sik Talmai Telifer Th:mna Thetys Timnath - 
Sutherland Talmon Telchines Thamuz Théeudes Timocharey 
Swall Talmud - Telegonus TRamy'ris Theudiſcles Timoclea- 
Swallow Talus Telem + Thanath Theudoreus Timoleon 
Swanſey « Tamar Telemachus Thänet Thierro, Timomacus 
Sweden Tamerlane Telephanes Tharbis: Ihinites Timon 
Switzerland Tammuz Telephus Thärra Thionville Timophanes 
Swithin cs Tamworth Teleſphorus Tharſamiintus Thiſbe _-Timoſka 
Swy'thin Tamy'ras Tellicus 'Tharſhiſh of Tiftleworth Timotheus 
Syagrius Tanaoh Tellus Thärſis Thoas . T:mothy 
Sybarig Tanaquil - Tema Thaſſi or Thomas Tine 
Syene Tancrede Teman Thaſi Thomyris Tingmouth 
Sy/lia Tanger or Temeni Thäſſilon Thöngcaſter Tinmouth 
leut Tangier Temeine' Theagenes Thor Tipaſa 
Sylva '-. 1angermund Temeſwaer Theino Thorax Tipora 
Sylvänus Tangut Temiam Theating Thoriſmond Tiphſah 
Sylverius © Tahis © _. Temple Theatre Thorn Tipperary 
Sylveſter Tantalus, Templers or Thebes 'Thoſa Tiras 
Sylvia Täphath Templars Theers Thräcia Tirahites 
Sy'lvius Taphon Tenarus, FThella Thräpſton Tic6anel 
Sy/mmachus Tarua | Tenbury. Themis Thriſeas Ticeſias 
Sy- nagogue Tärragone  Tendue Themiſon Thraſimund Tiridates 
Synéſius Tarach TeEneds Themiſtius Thripflaus Tithaketh 
Sy'ntyche Taralah Teneriffe. Themiſtoclea Thraſy'bulus Tiria 
; Sy'phax Tarafius - Teneg Themiſtocles Threfyyens Tirol 
Syraces Tarea Tenez .  Themiſtogenes Thraſy!ilus Tirris 
Sy racuſe Taraxippus Tennis Theobalds Thraſy'mma- Tirſhatha 
ria Tärbula Teno _: _ Thevcracy chus Tirzah 
Syrianus Tarentum | Terah Theocrines Thraſy'medes Tiſiphone 
Syrophenicia. Targum Teraphim  Thegcritus Thraſy/mene Tiſhbite 4 
Sy'rynx © Tarichea' Terabiflar © Theodat Thrones Tiſri 8 2 09 
rtes ' Tarptia Terebelius- Theödebert Thry'ſus Titans 12 
2 Tirpelites Tercera Theodetes Thuinus Tithon ; 
Abarca à quin Terence Theodilinda Thucy dides Titian $ 
Taba -Tarſhiſh Terentia Theodõtion Thule Titicaca 
ſtan. Trſus Teréus Theõdon Thuringia Titus 
Tabarque -  Tirtak Ternate Theõdora Thäüriſmond Tityrus 
Täbatba Törtan Terpsichore Théodore Thy tira Tityus 
Tabbath: D ; Tertius ; Theodoret | Thyeſtes. Tiverton 
Tabeal ar- - TSſget + Tertüllus Theõdorie Thy'gſug Tivoli 
Tabtel. Tie d + Tertvwllian Theöderus Thy'mele , Zern wet 
Tabénaa 2 Tatian de Teſffagon .  Theodofius T ymöethes Tob 
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5 Tokiah er cena of Vancira ' ville Franche Urbane Whitchurch 
* Tobias n 7 — Vincennes U'rbin itehaven - 
Wy Töbit | DDs f Vaniah Vincent Urbino 8 — 
Tobiiah Tryphon Vaiphres Vincentius ' Uri ' ickham 
 Tobolſk - Tryph6ſa / Varänes Vindicius Uriah | Wicterie 
Töchen Tübal! © Varius Virgil Urias Wigan 
Töcho - Tubal-Cain Varro Virginia Urijk Wicht 
Togärmah Tubinzen Varus Viriatus Uriel Welbrod 
'Tohu Tübins er  Viſhni Viriderix Urſäcius Wilfred 
T6i- + Tubinians Viſhti Viſander Urſula William 
Tokã Tüdbury Vatican Viſigoths Uſc6ques Wilton 
'Tpla Tädsington Vatinius Viſtula Uſnardis Winchelſea 
Ts9lad Tuileries Vauclüſe Vitalin Us thai Wiacheſter 
Toledo Tolca ' Vaudois Vitäſian U'tretcht indfor 
Tomb ' Tulenus © Vauge Vuelliug Uttoxeter  Winefrid 
Tombut © Tuilia  * Vaux Vitérbo Vilcan Winfield 
Tongue | - Tillius,, Vayvode 7 Vitẽricus _- Vilfran Wirkſworth 
Tonquin Tunbridge Ubiens Vitiges Uz Wirtemberg 
Töpas Fünis Udalric Vitiza U'yal Wirtſbourgh | 
Topazos Türcomania Veglia Vitöldus Uzangue Wiſbich 
Tophet Turcomans Vajovis Viträvius U'zza Witikind 
Tor Türford  Velay Vitzipitlis Uzzen-Sherah W itney 
Tore&droix Turin Velleius Vivarais U Wiveſcomb | 
Torrent Turks Vence Viviere Uzziah Woburn 
Torrington Turkey Venceſlas Ukraine Von Wolverhamp- 
Torftock Title Vendoſme Ulai ton 
Tortõſa Tuſcus Venice Ulädiſlaus WIA“ igates Wöobridge 
Tortũga Tutulina Venille U'lam Wiain- Woodftock 
Toſcany Twede Ventidius . Ulamiis fleet Worceſter 
Totila Venus Ulatha Wakefield Wormes 
Totneſs "v4 % Vera Criz U'lba' Wilden Wotton-Baſſet 
Töuceſter Tyn 3 Vercingetorix U'lla Wilderſwick Wye 
Toul Ty 7; Vergafillaunus Ulm Wallachia - 
Toulon Ty' Phan Vergerius U'Iphilas | Willingford Xn 
Toulonſe Tyrannus Verma - U'lpian Willingham Xagva 
Touraine *' Tyre Vermaad6is U/Ifer Waltham Xaloth 
Tourany Tyrn Vernen ' U'itzen Winſdyk Xamfi, 
Tours Tyrone Veron U'Iverſton Wantage Xanthus 
T6wxer Ty'rteus Verona Uly'fles | Waradon Xäntiens 
Towrnõn Tythes Veronica U'mmah Ware Xantippe 
Trachonitis ' Txzerclas Verres Uneſlaus Wirridhion Xantippus 
Trijan v Verſailles Unna Warſaw Xanting 
Trajandpolis A'BRES Vertiſcus U'nni irwick - Xenarchi 
— TFranfilvagia Vaccia Vertimnus . Voconius Waterford Xeniades 
Trapano Vatüna Verulam Vodomaraus Witchett Xenocrates 
Trau Valäſea Veſel Voẽtius Wedderburne Xenophanes 
Trebellianus Väldrade Veſpafian Vogénus Weiſmar Xenöphilus 
bellius Vale er Valtey Veſpticius Voitland * - Weiſſemberg Xenophon 
Trébiſonde Valence or © Veſts Völdemar W:llingberg Xenſfi ; 
Trebönias Valencia Veſtvivs Volga | Wellingbo- Xequcaydat 
Trent Valenciennes, Vetranio Volhinia rough Xerxes 
Trexes Valens Vetüria Vologeſes Wellington Xicoco 
Tribe Valentine Ugurlimehe- Volkci © Wells |  X1menes 
Tribune Valentinian Vicenea [met Vulfifrom Welſhpool MXimo 
Trieſte Valentinus Vitor Vopiſcus Wem X6a 
Tripolis Valeria Viftorina Voörtigern Wenceſhus Xyländer 
Triptolemns Valérien Victorinus Vörtimer | Wendover * 
Triſmégiſtus Valerius Vvictbr o Viphas Wonlock Acobdal 
Triton Voaléſius ViQorius — Weſtbury Þ 1 Yarley 
'Triscmvirs Vallidolis Vidimes | Weſtminſter | Virmouth 
" __"Tr6as, Valley Vid6mar 857 : _ Weſtmorland Yarum 
Troja - YVallia or Vienna Uri Weſtphalia York 
. Tr6ilug Wallia © _ Vienne Urania Wexford Yucitarr- 
Trojus _ Valsis Vigiläntius Vriniſbourg Weymou V' vetot 
Trophimus Valteline Vigilius Urardſlaus Whiy 1 
Trophonius Van - » - - Vilimer Urban ä wick » * 20 
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5 OOKS Printed for C. and R. WARE, H. WoopFaALL, J. Bzz- 
cxkorr, J. and F. RivinGTON, J. HIN TON, R. BALD WIx, 
L. Hawes, W. CLARKE, and R. CoLLins, R. HoxSsETIII D, 
T. CasLon, S. CRowyp kk, T. LoncMman, B. Law, J. Jon x- 
N . S. BLADON, J. RoBERTs, and G. RopinsoN, and G. 
PEAR CH. | 


1. CH, Guide to the Englio Tongue. In Two Parts. The Firſt 
proper for Beginners ; ſhewing a natural and eaſy Method to pro- 
nounce and expreſs both common Words and proper Names; in which, 
particular Care is had to ſhew the Accent for preventing vicious Pronunci- 
ation. The Second, for ſuch as are advanced to ſome Ripeneſs of Judg- . 
ment; containing Obſervations on the Sounds of Letters and Diphthongs, 
Rules for the true Diviſions of Syliables, and the Uſe of Capitals, Stops, 
and Marks; with large Tables of Abbreviations and Diſtinctions of Words, 
and ſeveral Alphabets of Copies for young Writers. To which is now 
added, an Appendix, containing many additional Leſſons, in Proſe and 
Verſe; firſt, in Words of one Syllable only; and then mixed with Words 
ef two, three, four, five, fix, and ſeven Syllables. The 49th Edition, 
FLorrected, Price 15, | | 
2. The Spelling Dictionary: Or, a Collection of all the common Words in 
E 7 Tongue. The gth Ed. Price 15. 6d. or both bound together 2. 6. 
3, The Fables of Phedra: (who was made a Denizon of Reme by Auguſtus 
car under the following Heads, viz. The Neale goes to rhe Wall ; Chuſe 
F the leaft Evil; Be content in your Station; AllCrvet, all boſe ; Keep nee tos great 
Company, &c. Render'd into familiar Engliſp. The Second Edition. Price 15, 
41 The Youth's Guide to the Latin Ti ongae : Or, an Explication of Propia 
N Meoribus, Que Genus, and As in Præſerti ; wherein the Rules are made 
u and eaſy io the Capacity of young ets. The Third Edition. 17. 
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Vo | "Latiake:.Or a'Laria. Vocabulary, in Two Parts: the my 
© | being « *Collefiion "of the moſt 'uſefol Latin Words, "whether --Primitin 
dor Derivative, with their eng in Eygliſb, after the Ordet of the Bigh 
Paris of Speech, giving a pecimen of each, and moſt, naturilly ſhewing't v4 a 4 
Sender, Increaſe, Declenſion, and Motion of Nouns and Pronouns; 5 
the Conjugation, Preterperfe Tenſe, and Supine of Verbs, bath Sim 
and und: The Second, ſhewing the Variation and Declining of 
2 Parts both Regular and Irregular. By Thomas * 
ĩot ition. o 1 | 

6. The Houſe- Keeper s * Pockit: Book, and compleat Family Cook : 
taining about Seven Hundred cutious and uncommon Receipts in Cookery 
Paſtry, Preſerving, Pickling, Candying, Collaring, Sc. With plain 1 
laſtructions for preparing and dreſſing every Thing ſuitable for an elegwits 
Entertainment Son two Diſhes to five or” ten e and Directions % 


ranging chem i their proper Order, To which js prefixed,. ſuch a cops 
and OE Bill: of Peer of all Manner of — og in Seaſan for _— \ 
Month pf the Year, that -no Perſon need to be at a Loſs to provide * 
| agrecable* Variety of. Diſhes at a m oderate Expence” With Directions 
making all Sorte of Wines, dend, Cyder, brub, Sc. and OE 
ſtrong Waters, c. after the moſt new and approved Method. 
| cludivg with many excellent Preſcriptions, of ſingular Efficacy in —_— 
Diſtempers jncident to the human Body. Extracted from the Writings 40 | 
the moſt eminent Phyſicians now in Practice. By Mrs. Sarah Harri/on, of 
+. ow on/bire, The 8th Edition, corrected and improved, with the Addition ©! 
Four Hutidred genuine Receipts, ſent to the Author by ſeveral warty, Þ 1 
Perſons. Price bound 25..69. -- 8 — 5 
7 Deſcription of- Three Haadred: Animals, wiz; Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes” FL 
.* Serpents, aud Inſects; wich à particular Actount- of the Whale Fiſhery, .? Ni 
Extracted out of the beſt Autbots, and adopted to the Uſe of all Cap 
Cities, ef ſpecially . to allure Children to read. IIluſtrated with Coppery 
Plates, Whereon is curiouſly engraven every Beaſt, | Bird, Fiſh, Serpent, = 5 
Iznſect, defcribed in the whole Book. The gth Edition. Price 21.64. WE 
8 A Natural Hiſtory of Engli/þ Song-Birds, and, ſuch of the Foreignt | 
ns are uſually brought over and eſteemed for their Singing. To which arg 
8 Figures 'of the Cock, Hen, and Egg, "of -eac | Species, cap 
copied from Nature, by Mr. EI axer Albin, nd curiouſly engraven. on 
Copper. Alſo a curious Account of the Cdnaty Bird; DireQions oe -7; 
_ chuſing them, and to — bk if in Health; the Method of breeding 
them and bringing up Their dung; their Diſeaſes, and approved ane 
for the Cure of them. 'The 2d didon. "Price 21. 6d. 
„The Young Clerk's Aſſiſtant; or Penmanſhip made eaſy ; being 4 


Lompleat Copy-! ook, curiouſly engraved on Seventy-three 2 
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”* 10; A New:and-Compendious Syſtem of Practical ichmetick. 
By William Paraden. Price · 4. , Kit O 


11. Ferſpective made eaſy, | Illuf ed Co Plat * 
ee Price 99 'F wk * 1 


a. Langlie Workman' Golden Rule; for Drawing. and” Working as 


B N " five Orders in e Pfiee 175. 64. 


ty s build 5 5 containing Two: Hundred, Example * 40 
| -Engravediow Plates, Price „6%. 11th Edition. SY 
| 142 Buildei's: ee Aſſiſtant; or, a Library Atte and 4 
cee in mou $a and Seventy. ſeven Carrer ates. . 
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